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Every thing said on the subject of Cotton, is daily | der the head of culture. 
ing more interesting in this part of the coun-| Time or pLantinc.—This should vary with 
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st do not know that I shall say any thing either|/miles from the sea. I reside about 40 miles from|to cut away the by 
new or interesting, but as my remarks may correct/the Carolina line and about 150 from the seaboard,| should be left. iter this, the be 
some erroneous opinions entertained by a few, and|and in _ y vicinity, some begin as soon as the first| tinued altogether, except to ‘veniove the fow: 
be a guide’to others, who are as yet inexperienced /week in April, others later. If I could deposite all|or bunches of grass which may be left 
on the subject of the cotton crop, they are offered with my seed in one day, I would prefer about the 10th of| ploughing; but scarcely. Will ever 
the hope of either communicating information to the|May. One of my neighbours, last year, failed4n a| ploughing is well done. ploughing 
inexperienced, or eliciting intelligence from the more | crop of wheat, on a small lot of land. He shed | repeated two or three times more, and at 
skilful and better informed. _ jit up in May, and planted it on the 22d of that/tition, lengthen the mouldboards a 
Szep.—An opinion is expressed in the American|month—its produce was more abundant than any/that.a little more earth may hb 
Farmer, vol. 3, page 237, that the rot is propagated |other part of his crop. By planting late you avoid| ploughing to the “By 
by the seed, and that it may be avoided by selecting |the risk of planting your crop over twice, which| the earth to the plants, you 
seed from plants not affected. ‘This I think is an er-|would, at that busy season, be a serious loss, and the| which comes up about them 
ror. The first year I planted a -rop of any extent, | further risk of having your stunted in its growth,|the same time, two. i 
(for I have cultivated it in the small way ever since |by late frost or even cold weather, from the injurious] the same operation, .. ' 
I have beem a farmer,) I procured the seed from a effects of which it is slow in recovering. By plant-|tages of planting on a flat surface. I 
gin about 25 miles distant from my farm, and in ying late; the seed vegetates soon—the plants come| high beds fou are 
a gg Ag of which was affected/up with a vigorous growth, which they retain to| with hoes, thereby i 
with the rot. My first crop, in 1822, entirely.es-|their maturity, if properly managed afterwards, A/ture, and this cann 
caped it. Ido not think that one single pod was |cotton planter should plant his corn early, have every |some of the 
rotted. The crop of 1823 was, in some places, al-|thing in preparation for the expeditious planting of|to injure its 
most entirely destroyed;—the crop of 1824, less af- |his cotton, and by beginning about the 25th of April|planters say, 
fected. From these facts, I cannot believe that the |will finish in good time, if he have a full erop, say | planting i 
rot is propagated by the seed. An opinion prevails)five acres to each labourer—if his cro) 
in North Carolina, that the rot proceeds from de- 
fective seed, which, when planted fresh or new, will 
vegetate, and that by keeping the seed to be one or} Distance anp Tainnine.—The 
more years old, these‘seed lose their vegetating prin-/generally between the rows is 44 feet, and the short-| managément_of 
ciple, and that none come up but such as are per-jest is 3. Some crowd a ge many plants on an| gathering. ae 
fectly sound. By this means they obtain vigorous |acre, having the rows left only feat apart, and} Ror.—This is too weli 
plants, and think their crops less affected with the |leaving the plants only 4 or 5 inches apart. ‘Thi ipti 
rot than they were before this practice was commen-/may answer on very thin land, but will 
ced. The result of this practice is as yet uncertain; |tive on rich land. The distance. should 
it appears plausible, and deserves experiment. Cer-|cording to the fertility of the land. Upon ri 
tainly the more sound the seed, as in all other crops,|bacco land, I would advise about 5 feet by i 
the better. : The plants should never be so crowded as to inter-|am inclined to 
Mopze or pLantinc.—The preparation of the land |lock across the rows; for, thereby impede the| from a sudden check given 
and the mode of Fipating ‘verses much in different | facility of gathering, and exclude the sun and air,| produced by 
neighbourhoods. Some bed up on the old bed, after|important to all crops, but more so to cotton than] the followi 
first splitting it open with a large trowel hoe—some/any other. I made more: than 2000Ibs. per acre,| ravages. ] 
flush their lands, and then bed it up by one or two cuts |from a lot planted 54 feet by 18 inches, and where|kept until they are old. Shift 
of a mouldboard plough on each side—some cross/there was any irregularity in the distance it exceed-|from grass, but. never accel its growth | 
these beds at the distance they intend the plants to/ed 18 inches. A good general rule is, to give it dis-| much culture—give access to the sun and air, by’ 
— deposite the seed in the checks, My ex-/tance one way and crowd the plants the other, to that/distance you plant. pd oh Psd 
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pe d observation recommend the following |distance which will afford stocks enough for the| ‘Torrive—The beneficial result of this, is 
plan—Fits your land as if intended for corn;|strength of the land. Last year I saw a. piece of| ous as the: iments have been numerous. 
open a furrow by one cut of a trowel hoe plough, at|rich second low ground, by the admission of the|experiments have been made within the 
the distance you wish to plant; spread your seed in |proprietor, an advocate for thick planting, much in-|my acquaintance, and the i 
this furrow, and then cover it by a plough, without |jured by being planted too thick. ‘The rows were $| gentlemen, whose veracity is unimpea 

any hoe, with two boards attached to the helve and|feet 4 inches apart, and the stocks ‘left 6 inches|informed me, that they have attended the: 
extending forwards; thus, apart in the rows;—he determined to give it. much/and weighing, and t 
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may be beneficial, but increases the labour, by cre- 
ating the necessity of removing the suckers, a very 
tedious operation;—by others, it is procrastinated 
t of August, after which no suckering is 
required. ‘Topping at this season is most expedi- 
tiously performed with long knives, or with bits of 
old scythe blades inserted into pieces of wood which 
serve as handles, by the labourers walking briskly 
along and chopping off as much of the top as is 
t ental The late topping I cannot be- 
lieve’will add any thing to the crop, but it is service- 
able in removing leaves which would be in the way 
of gathering, and admitting more sun, thereby acce- 
lerating the maturity of the crop; for, although the 
cotton will all be opened before it can be gathered, 
yet the earlier it opens the better, as pods more 
widely expand when they open early, which much 
assists the gathering, and topping may further be 
serviceable, by curtailing the draft upon the fertility 
of the soil. 

Gatuertnc—Should commence as soon as the 
cotton begins to open: for let the planter be as in- 
dustrious as he may, the winter will far advance 
7 him before he can finish, and will nearly expire, 
if he have a full crop and be without extra hands to 
assist. The morning’s gathering, for the first month 
at least, should be scaffolded for a half day. Some 
hands in this part of the country pick out 158lbs. a 
day, but such cases are rare—an average of 50\bs. a 
day is thought good; however, the average should 
exceed that weight until the middle of November. 
Some planters are in the habit, and it is reeommend- 
ed to all, of weighing the gathered cotton once or 
twice a day, and keeping a book in which they set 
down against each labourer’s name the weight 
gathered. The benefit of this course will be readily 
perceived without any further observation—and fur- 
ther of stimulating the exertions of the labourers by 
occasional premiums. ‘This plan is highly advanta- 
geous. ‘There is no crop in which so much can be 
lost by negligence and indifference as in cotton, or 
which can be so easily concealed; nor is there any 
in which so much depends on practice and habit. 
By premiums you afford exercise in industrious ex- 
ertions, excite pride and emulation, and what- is 
most important, lighten the weight of labour by the 
playful cheerfulness with which the task is per- 
formed, 

Guynixe.—This should go on pari passu with the 
gathering, by which means the planter may get his 
crop early to market. This is doubly important, as 
it enables him to embrace any advance in the price 
of the article, and gives him the early use of the 
fruits of his labour. Great care should be taken to 
prevent the motes from mixing with the cotton, as a 
tew will much injure the sale of the crop; and much 
greater care should be extended to the preservation 
of the staple, upon which the value of thie article 
mainly depends. This can be regulated only by the 

‘structure of the gins and the velocity with which 
they run. The ribs which divide the saws should 
be wide, 3-4 of an inch or more, the teeth of the 
saws fine, and the velodity of the saws should not 
exceed two hundred and twenty revolutions in a 
minute. ‘The staple is apt to be injured by narrow 
ribs and coarse teeth, and too much Nowa | will 
certainly chop it. “Carver's gins, manufactured near 
, are the best I have ever heard of, but they 
costly for our limited crops in Virginia and 
A Mr. Miles, of Northampton county, 
lina, makes most excellent gins; but his ma- 
»nufacture is unequal to the demand. Davidson, of 
Mecklenburg county, N. Carolina, manufactures ex- 
aonag? and his gins are cheap—2$ per saw. The 
enly difference between Miles’ and Davidson’s gins, 
is, that Miles’ have a mote box in the rear of the 
vibs, and they are made in better style, but they 
cost 1$ per saw more than Davidson’s, a sum more 
than equivalent to the greater perfection of the gin. 
If he would extend his manufacture, embrace the| 


advantages of a division of labour, he might preserve | 
the perfection of his gins, and e his price, even 
below Davidson’s. Nothing is ing but greater 
competition, to bring down ice to $1 per saw, 
which would be fully equal ue of the la- 
bour expended on them. vidson’s 50 saw 
gins, with two horses, will p m three to four 
thousand weight per day. ‘The only experiment I 
have made with the one I have in use, oem 
2000lbs. in 54 hours, and this without any effort to 
increase the rapidity of the work, except the addi- 








tion of a second horse, for most commonly I work it} : 


with but one. It has been recommended to sun the 
seed as fast as the cotton is picked, for reasons ap- 
pearing under the head Seed. 
PacxixG.—The most common practice, in this 
i of Virginia, is to pack it in round bags, six feet 
ong, with iron or wood pestles. This is a tedious 
business, as a hand will not pack more than a bag a 
day, the weight of which is generally 350lbs. Some 
P in boxes, called square, of unequal dimensions, 
et long, breadth and depth 3 feet by 18 inches; 
others impress it into these square boxes by screws. 
In this part of the args we are much at a loss 
for the best mode of packing, and some of your 
southern correspondents would render an essential 
service by communicating the cheapest and most 
expeditious mode of putting our cotton into square 
bags. There are several disadvantages attending 
the round bags, some of which I will here enume- 
rate:—The loss on bagging, more cotton being gen- 
erally put into 4 yards of square bags than into 6 
yards of round bags—the loss of carriage to market, 
a wagon getting along with difficulty and danger, 
carrying 2400lbs. in round bags, and can with ease 
carry 3200Ibs. in square bags—the loss on round 
bags from upsetting the wagon, which often hap- 
pens, and on our neglected roads is almost unavoid- 
able, and the greater extent of the bags exposed to 
rain. In both cases, either by soiling the bags with 
mud or wetting with rain, the planter is sure to sus- 
tain a loss, for the merchant “‘knocks off” so much 
for mud and so much for water, generally taking o 
as many pounds as there are ounces added by either 
of these causes. For some time a } or 4 cent more 
per pound was given in the Petersburg market for 
cotton in square bags; but I do not believe that that 
difference is made at present. One great advantage 
of square bags is, that more of the load is taken into 
the. body of the wagon, which does less injury to it, 
and in a measure prevents its upsetting. 
I have recently ee of, in this part of the world, 
a new mode of packing, although I have heard it 
ee of as being old in others. It is effected by a 
chain of great substance attached, one end toa piece 
of timber, say 14 inches square and 18 feet long, lying 
horizontal] 
right windlass, which is carried around by a 30 feet 
sweep. As this turns it winds up the chain, which 
thrusts the end of the piece of timber against a block, 
called a follower, and thus forces the cotton into the 
end of a box, which also lies horizontally. The box 
is 4 feet deep and 18 inches wide. e cotton is 
driven into the last 3 feet of the box, which is con- 
fined by clamps, and opens. After the chain is 
wound up, the clamps are removed, and the bag 
sewed up, which finishes the business. I have been 
informed, that two hands will pack six bags a day, 
with a machine of this kind. I wish I could give 
you a good drawing of this machine, as I expect my 
description will afford but an imperfect idea of it. 
If you, or any of your correspondents, know any 
thing of it, you will oblige us by some better account 
of it. I would here ask you, or through you, of the 
superintendant of the patent office, whether or not 
any patent has been granted to any person for any 
machine to pack cotton, and if any, what they are. 
I shall below attempt a drawing of this packing 
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1. Trowel Hoe. 
1 * 3 2. Base of helve. 
JAS 3. 3. Mouldboard—6 inches 
long, 2 wide and curving. 
Fig. 1. : 





R hy 1. 2.3.4. Clamps, such as 





= is represented at 1. 
H. End of box, into which 
the cotton is pressed. 
B. End of box into which 
the follower a is driven 

eo by the beam b. 

x. Kollower. 

b Beam, 18 feet long. 

hhh Rollers. 

a Upright windlass, 18 in. 
diameter. 

cece Large posts confin 
ed by pieces as is repre- 
sented by 8 8 8 8, in fig. 
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machine, which if you can make intelligible by an 
engraving, may be added. 


S A brace: 





JS The sweep with the en 
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will break with ease. 
ce ec Represents the po- 
éb sition of the wind 
ec e lass and posts. 
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Represents 3 large pieces of timber, 5 5 5, 
upon which to set the windlass and 
posts,c ccc, 8888 represents wide 
pieces to hold the windlass in an erect 
position. 
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~Corrox anp WHEAT, A MIXED cRror.—An opi- 
nion prevails, that these two crops cannot be grown 
together, with any success, on same farm; nor 
can they, as wheat has been usually cultivated in 
this part of Virginia; wheat generally succeeded 
corn. About the Ist of October, after the fodder is 
secured, all hands are <_< in clearing the field 
of the corn, and seeding the wheat. ‘This operation 
generally requires the whole force of hands and 
horses until about the middle of November, by which 
time'the most important season for gathering cotton 
has passed. With a full crop of cotton, even upon 
this plan, a small crop of wheat may be made; but 
by fallowing a field, either spring or summer, for 
wheat, a full crop of both may be made, and these 
additional important advantages will result,—the 
wheat crop increased, by being seeded on a fallow, 
the corn crop be improved, by being planted on a 
stubble field; you avoid the cut worm, and cultivate 
the crop with greater ease. The only thing neces- 
sary, is to begin the change and reverse the rota- 
tion. Ist, wheat; 2nd, corn; 3rd, oats, or rest, the 


one or the other, as these may be, three or more 
hifts. en. ; : : 
: i completed the business of fallowing, 


and crop ploughing, if the fallow be in the spring, 
codgaiace ae your wheat about the 20th of 
September, being prepared with a drag or harrow, 
having 20 or 25 iron teeth, to every pair of horses 
on the farm, and by employing two, three or four 
hands, as the situation and extent of the farm may 
require, you will complete the seeding of your wheat 
in ten or twelve days. This will be a very inconsi- 
derable loss of labour from the gathering of the cot- 
tom crop, and when compared with the advantages 
you reap, will not be estimated any loss whatever. 

Manurine ror Corton.—We have applied our 
manures to very little permanent advantage, in the 
south of Virginia; some change is necessary. If 
have applied my manure, after lying in heaps for, 
forty or fifty i to the cotton land, in the follow- 
ing manner. Having prepared the land to receive 
the seed; I spread the manure, broad cast, on the sur- 
face, drop the seed and cover them, as directed un- 
der the head of planting. This operation covers 
but a small portion of manure, and much the greater 
part continues on the surface during the growth of 
the crop. Farmers need not be apprehensive of this 
plan;—I have tested its value. The losses from 
evaporation are far less than are generally appre- 
hended. ‘The crop will be better, and the effects of 
the manure more lasting. I am satisfied from my 
experience, that all manures, to all crops, should be 
applied on the surface of the land, and shall conti- 
nue to pursue that course. If my future experience 
should prove it erroneous, I will apprise you of it. 

Thus, sir, [have given you all the information I 
possess, on the article of cotton, collected from my 
own experience, and my intercourse with many 
intelligent and experienced cotton planters. I now 
put it under your entire control, with a hope that 
you will excuse the hasty, crude and undigested 
manner in which it is communicated. 


Believe me yours, very respectfully, 


THEO: FEILD. 





THE VALUE OF THE OX—OVER THE, 
HORSE. 


Loudon County, Va., March 14th, 1825. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esa. 

Sir,—A writer over the signature of “C.” im the 
49th No. 6th vol. of the American Farmer, “On the 
relative value of oxen and horses for the general pur- 
poses of Agriculture,” I think has done that valuable 
animal, the ox, great injustice; and as far as my fee- 
ble ability and slight observation will go, I will en- 










from want of observation in animals y broken. 
As to the extract, “Baily’s Saks Dena 





Lshall pass by d go on to where he says, 
‘swh tthe com is funy made, the hone 

fF superior to the ox in intelligence, spirit, &c. &c. 
amelel there be an fdescaaed aliowanes'of food.” 


As to intelligence, I think the ox possessed of fully 
as much as the horse, because you may a yoke 
on him, and he will go to the right or to left. at 
the command of his driver, without either bridle or 
line. . But how is it with the horse? You must have 
a strong bridle and line, and then it is with difficulty 
you can manage him. For activity and extraordina- 
ry exertions, in a short time, the horse is evidentl 
superior. He next speaks of the quantity of wo 
done by oxen, &c. In this county, I have known six 
oxen tq,a wagon, go in com with a five horse 
team i a six a and havled t bushels of un- 
slacked lime over a very rough and hilly road, and 
kept in company with the horse wagon, having as 
much lime as it.* This has been frequently per- 
formed, and in warm weather. I have also 

them to haul logs in company with horses two and 
three miles, for several days at a time, and perform 
the distance in the same time the horses would; 
and horses that are in the habit of making a trip to 
Alexandria and returning a distance of forty miles in 
four days with 15 and 16 barrels of flour, and those 
oxen but seldom had more than one day in seven to 
rest, and never were fed on grain. These facts are 
known by numbers. 

The oxen which your correspondent speaks of that 
“refused to draw,” and “dragging the harrow at a 
snail’s pace,” were evidently badly broken; for there- 
in lies the great secret of having good oxen. If 
when they are first < to work, they are made to 
walk fast, they will always continue it, and if, on the 
contrary, they are made to walk slow, you can never 
afterwards make them go faster, therefore,the proper 
way to break them, is to have two yoke of well broken 
oxen, having a proper walk—put one of these to the 
tongue of the carriage—then put the yoke of young 
oxen to be broken, next before them, and the other 
yoke of well-broken ones before them, in which situa- 
tion the young ones are obliged to keep in their pro- 
per place. ‘They should not be too much fatigued at 
first, as is too often the case, and then they are made 
to walk slow, which produces the effect above stated. 
They should neither be very fat, nor very poor, when 
first put in the yoke, and not in warm weather. 

But the principal advantages of the ox, are; the 
cheapness of his food, as he very seldom has any 





timore, we have seen’a pair of young half-blood Nor 

Devon oxen going, with several horse and mule teams, 
turn and turn about, bringing in loads of turnips, from 
afield 14 miles distant, through the whole day. In 
states where slave labourers and overseers without hu- 
manity, prevail, the sg Ee of the ox ought not to 
be pronounced upon; but let the enquirer go, as we 
have done, into Massachusetts, where the labour of the 
farm is done by the owner and his children, or by 
white labourers; whose subsistence depends on their 
humanity to the farm beasts, as svell as on their skill 
and industry in the use of them—where all operations 
are graduated by the scale of economy; and then he 


there find him taken early into training; kept up through 
the year; fed on dry food, and curried and cleaned as 
horses; and when brought out to his labours, perfectly 
docile, tractable, and more intelligent and exactly at- 
tentive to all that.is said to him, concerning his duties, 
than some biped Jabourers: A New England farmer 
will talk to you of his oxen, and take pride in showing 


knows the horse to be an expensive machine—often 
consuming more, before he is ready for labour,than he 
would then sell for; liable at all times, to get easily out 


of order, and. requiring expensive tackle of eve: 
kind.—Ed. 4m. Farmer. Poe, met 
















*At Harewood, Mr. Oliver’s farm, 16 miles from Baler have been going on for three envoedgns 


will be able to estimate what the or cando. He will 


| preparation of food. We expect to show, before 


animals, by s 
them to you, but he never speaks of his horses. Hej unti) taught by 
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savin food of nearly two hundred dollars. _ 
itis n ons that every farmer " ree cee, 
orses, t where t num Rot sufficie nt, 
where the part of the labour is done by 
Siiogethoe’ the geal a veny Means eer ae 
, the gear is av rtant / as 
economy; the facility of pon Air oe ant ohipationg: ing the 


ox is much better suited to the genius of thenegro and 


the place of depositin gh. hehe 

ox yoke and the best horse gear ) the 

same fate as to the place of deposit. . 
As to their performance—Joseph Lewis, Esq. of 


tor cigel as a bull that works a 
so doci t a small can mi > hi pengetly 
well. This animal hes’ eequoatty Lasied 


plaister from the mill on the farm, and is made t 
of for hauling stone to make stone fence, in. wi 
situation it is supposed he hauls from 12 to 15 huh- 
dred pounds. ~ SANDY. 
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IMPROVED SHORT HORN AND HERE- 
FORD CATTLE; | 
Great match between them decided in favour of the 
Short Horns. 


A controversy has raged im England for some 
years, between the advocates of these two breeds of 
cattle. As far as we have seen, the decisions have 
Nags decidedly in favour of the Short 

orns, ‘At last the two parties to have con- 
centrated their pretensions and on the issue 
of a great match between Mr. ee fas the 
champion of the Short horn stock, Mr.’ White, 
as the champion of the Hereford breeders. So great 
was the excitement, as to warrant the former in 
sending his heifer, “Miss Points,” two hundred miles 
to the show; and’ so t was the excitement, as 
is stated by the editor of * Fleming’s Weekly Express,” 
from which we got the account, that it occasioned 
an assemblage of Agriculturalists more numerous 
than had ever been witnessed on any former occa- 
sion. 


These matches between the Hereford and Short 


es Morgan’s annual Cattle Show, at’ , 
The first year, the prize was taken by Mr. Cham- 
pion’s heifer, Attraction, the second, there was no 
decision, owing to, as we have been well convinced, 
no want of superiority in the animal exhibited by 
Mr, Champion, but to unfair deportment in his 


t A Connecticut farmer, present, says that a yoke of 
their oxen, seven feet in the girth, plows generally 14 
acres per day, and hauls never Jess.than a ton in the 
cart. But our correspondent seems to omit’ another 
point of economy—that is, that the ox seldom dies, as 
the horse often does, by accident or disease—when 
worn out, he is fattened and ‘consigned to the j 
tub, and even his hide is more valuable than 


horse.—Ed. Aim. Farmer. : 
- {On this point we'apprehend-that even 
land friends are to’ Jearn a lésson of e¢ 





the practicability of preparing all food for c 
ii Shige, at Rito that is almost incredible 

ience.. Mr. John: son, of 

rary? county, yr the best heart, ‘m¢ 

head of horses, . at an expense Ww) 

culates not to exceed $ ¢ er day 

reader ruminate on that, until 





* {Ea. stm. Farmer. 
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competitor. The third year resulted in the victory 
won by Miss Points. 

This splendid animal was bred, as we learn by 
our private correspondence, from the same cow as 
White Rose, the heifer imported b 
this journal, and now owned by Col. Lioyd; and 
was got by Mr. Champion’s celebrated bull, Aid-de- 
camp, which took the premium offered b, Board 
of Agricaliete, at their exhibition at ithfield, 
London. See American Farmer, vol. 4, pages 102 
and 232. Aid-de-camp is the son of Warrior, the 
sire of White Rose, and has been sold for a very 
high price to the Marquis of Exeter, who takes 
many prizes, and ap; by the English papers to 
be a very spirited and most successful breeder. His 
Short Horns are generally of Mr. Champion’s breed; 
fine samples of which may be seen at Albany, in the 
a of Gen. Van Ransellear, who gave to Mr. 

hampion, for a bull and two heifers, imported last 
summer, $1000, in Liverpool, and some at Powelton, 
near Philadelphia. 


TREDEGAR. 
SIR C. MORGAN’S CATTLE SHOW. 

This exhibition, equally interesting and advanta- 
geous to the public, took place on the 21st inst. 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the wea- 
ther, the increasing importance of the meeting, and, 
on the present occasion, the intense curiosity which 
was universally entertained to learn the result of 
the long pending contest for usefulness and excel- 
lenee betwen the improved Short Horns and Here- 
fords—promoted an assemblage of Agriculturalists 
more numerous than had been witnessed oh any 
former occasion. ‘Twice had this question been 
already contested; in the first year, favourably to 
ihe Short Horns; in the second, no decision had 
heen made; and curiosity was raised to the highest 
pitch respecting this the third. Mr. Champion’s 
Short Horned heifer, on whose appearance such 
high destinics depended, had however been seen on 
her journey of two hundred miles from Nottingham- 
shire, and had given rise to doubts and fears, which 
induced many persons to remain at home, divining 
the issue of the battle from afar. Respecting that 
issue we shall hereafter speak; it. may suffice in 
this place to observe, that Sir Charles Morgan’s 
excellent arrangements rendered the bad weather of 
little consequence. The cattle stood, and were in- 
poses in comfort; and the judges, who were inde- 

tigable in attention to their duty, alone suffered 
from the unpropitious elements. The gentlemen 
appointed to decide on the merits of the animals 
exhibited, were,—Mr. Jolliff, of Long Ashton, near 
Bristol; Mr. Coomer, of Bristol; and Mr. Bettertong 
near Cirencester. 

PREMIUMS. 

The several Premiums were awarded as follows: 
For the best yearling Bull, North Devon breed, to 

Charles Morgan, Esq. 
best 2 year old Heifer, do. do. 
best yearling Bull, Short Horned breed, to 
the Rev. H. Berry. 
best 2 year old Heifer, do. to Sir. C. Morgan. 
best yearling Bull, Hereford breed, to Mr. 
John White. 

— best 2 year old Heifer, do. to Mr. Caruthers. 
——— best yearling Bull, Glamorganshire breed, 
_ ‘to Mr. M. Thomas. 
: ——+- best 2 year old Heifer, do. to R. Jones, ~~ 
— best yearling Bull, any breed, cross bree 
excepted. This premium, intended to bring all 
the previous winners together, was most numer- 




















ously contested, and won by the Rev. H. Berry’s 
Short Horned Bull, dale, (by Mr. Bate’s 
Enchanter, out of Mr. Whitaker’s Miranda) six- 


teen months old. 





the Editor of 





For the best pen of four Ewes, to C. Leigh, 
ones, Esq. 

















best pen of four fat Wethers, to R. 

best Southdown b, to the Hon. 
Booth Grey. 

second best 2 year ol rt Horned, Heifer, 
to C. Leigh, Esq. 

best yearling Scotch Bull, to Mr. William 
Fotheringham. 

best 2 year old Heifer, do. to Samuel Hom- 
fray, Esq. 

best 3 





ear-old Steer, of any breed, to Sir 

C. Morgan, br his Short Horned Steer, sold by 

auction for 561. 

for second best yearling Short Horned Bull, 

to Sir C. Morgan. 

for the best field of Turnips, not less than 5 
acres, to Sir C. Morgan. 

The Sweepstakes for 2 year old Steers,,entered 
into by Sir Bharles Morgan, Mr. Champion, and 
Mr. Berry, having failed to induce competion on the 
part of the Hereford breeders, no exhibition of 
these animals took place. 

The Sweepstakes of ten guineas each, five sub- 

scribers, for the best yearling Heifer, was won by 
Mr. Champion’s Improved Short Horned Heifer, 
aged 17 months, beating Mr. White’s Hereford Heifer, 
aged 20-months. This being the most interesting 
part of the exhibition, and involving important con- 
siderations, we shall be excused for remarking upon 
it somewhat fully. It was the opinion of two of the 
judges, and Mr. Champion gave his assent to the 
proposal, that resort should be had to the scales, in 
order that their opinion in favour of the Short 
Horned might receive additional corroboration. 
But to this course Mr. Betterton, the third judge, 
and Mr. White, objected. We havejhowever, been 
favoured with the admeasurement of the two Heifers, 
taken by a respectable and disinterested gentleman, 
and also a calculation founded upon it, with the cor- 
rect — of which our Agricultural friends are 
acquainted.* 
Mr. Champion’s Heifer measured in girth behind 
the fore legs, 6 feet 7 inches; in length, from the 
fore upper corner of the shoulder blade bone to the 
hindmost part of the rump, 5 feet. The given 
weight by this admeasurement is 52 stones of 14lbs. 
to the stone. Mr. White’s Heifer measured in the 
same way, in girth 6 feet 1 inch; in length 5 feet; 
and by a similar calculation her given weight was 
45 stones. From the foregoing statement, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Champion’s Heifer nearly averaged 
43lbs. per month, and Mr. White’s Heifer, also near- 
ly 32lbs. per month. To show the difference in point 
of profit in these two animals, it may be remarked, 
that there are 11lbs. per month gained by the Short 
Horn more than by the Hereford, which, taking 
them both at 17 months old, which is the age of the 
Short Horn, amounts 13 stone 5lbs.; but, calculating 
the Short Horn to gain 43lbs. per month, which she 
has already averaged, for 3 months longer, which 
would place her on an equality as to age with the 
Hereford, she would then have gained 9 stone 3]bs. 
which, added to 13 stone 5lbs. before specified, 
makes the astonishing difference of 22 stone 8lbs.;t 
this, calculated at a very moderate price for prize 
beef, say 8d. per Ib., will make upwards of ten gui- 
neas difference in favour of the Short Horn, for 20 
months’ keeping. 

Mr. Champion’s Heifer, Miss Points, (properly so 
named from her extraordinary excellence in those 

arts which render a beast valuable to the grazier, 
putcher, and consumer), was a magnificent speci- 
men of the Improved Short Horns, she was got by 


* Reference is here: made to a mode of ascertaining 
the net weight, by measuring the adimal alive, as par- 
ticularly explained with a diagram in the American 
Farmer, yol. 4, page 185. 

t By this calculation, to which no objection can be 
urged, Mr. Champion’s Heifer will give upwards of 














best 3 year old Heifer, do. to Mr. Colling. 
best Rem Lam, to C. Leigh, Esq. 





twelve hundred pounds, net beef, at two years old! 


his bull id-de-camp, her dam Young Tulip, by Mr. 
Mason’s te ee 2 ’ 

The business of inspection being concluded, the 
company adjourned to the King’s Head Inn, New- 
port, where they sat down, in number 116, to a most 
excellent dinner. After the cloth was withdrawn, 
and his Majesty’s health, with other loyal toasts, 
had been given by the worthy Baronet, he proceed- 
ed to distribute the several premiums, accompany- 
ing them with appropriate remarks and encourage- 
ment to the fortunate candidates. Lord Rodney, 
Sir Frederick Heniker, and many other gentlemen, 
came forward in the most liberal manner with of- 
fers of cups for the ensuing meeting, but we were 
sorry to observe no great promise of farther swee 
stakes. In the course of the evening, however, M:. 
Berry addressed Sir Charles Morgan to the follow- 
ing effect, from which we entertain hopes that we 
shall still witness new and useful competitions:— 

“Sir Charles, permit me to trespass on your at- 
tention, while I execute a commission with which I 
have been charged. The present, it must be ad- 
mitted, is a period fraught with satisfaction to the 
breeders of Short Horns—the events which, occur- 
red at Smithfield, and those which we have witness- 
ed to-day, reveal the sources from whence it is de- 
rived. ‘Those events will, it is hoped, place the 
despised Short Horns (despised only where they are 
unknown,) in that rank in public estimation which 
they are entitled to possess. To increase, if possi- 
ble, the conviction now entertained of their merit, 
is my object in addressing you. I have in my hand 
a letter from Mr. Rennie, of Phantassie, in Midlo- 
thian, proposing to stake a large sum upon a frial 
between the Short Horns and Herefords; and though 
I should wish the stake dispensed with, I do not feel 
justified in bringing forward the proposal in any 
other terms than those in which I received it. Mr. 
Rennie wishes to produce three Steers of the Short 
Horned breed against a like number of Herefords, to 
be matched as calves, for 500 guineas. Guided in 
his practice as a breeder by the principles of utility 
and profit, Mr. Rennie rejects fanciful distinctions, 
and proposes that this match shall be decided by 
reference to those important points. Should any 
gentleman feel desirous to accede to Mr. Rennie’s 
proposal, I will communicate his wishes to that 
gentleman, who will then proceed to make his own 
arrangements.” 

To this proposal no reply was made. After an 
evening spent in the greatest harmony, Sir C. Mor- 
gan’s firmness having prevented a repetition of the 
disagreeable contention which occurred last year, 
the party separated, highly gratified with the man- 
ner in which they had spent the day, and looking 
forward with pleasurable expectation to the next 
meeting. 





ON THE SAGACITY AND USEFULNESS OF 
SPANISH SHEPHERD'S DOGS. 


By Jonn Hare Powe tt, Esa. 


Powelton, 1824. 


Dear S1tr,—One of the most serious obstacles, to 
the improvement of sheep by the introduction of 
costly individuals, is the difficulty of guarding them 
against the attacks of their natural enemies, the 
)various races of sporting, and cur dogs. 

The first importations of Merino sheep, were ac- 
companied by some, of the large, and powerful dogs 
of Spain, possessing all the valuable characteristics 
of the English Shepherd’s dog, with sagacity, fideli- 
ty, and strength, peculiar to themselves. ‘The im- 
-portant uses, to which they are applied, render them 
the objects of great care among husbandmen, on 
the continent of Europe. In some countries, where 
the boundaries of different proprietors, are often de- 
signated, but by a stone or small ditch, they are sta- 





tioned, as faithful sentinels, to guard the flocks from 
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attack, and to confine them to their proper grounds. 
Their ferocity when roused, by any intruder, their 
attachment to their own flock, and devotion to their 
master, would, in the uncultivated parts of America, 
make them an acquisition of infinite value, by afford- 
ing a défence against wolves, which they readily 
kill, and vagrant cur dogs, by which our flocks are 
often destroyed. ; 

The force of their instinctive attachment to sheep, 
and their resolution in attacking ro Oe which 
passes near to their charge, have n forcibly 
evinced upon my farm. ; 

A blundering Sehounie carefully confined, with all 
my flock in the fold, one of my dogs from a Spanish 
' bitch, by an imported blood shound. He lay per- 
fectly quiet, until dislodged by an old ewe, although 
his sire was so ferocious towards all animals, as to 
make it necessary that he should be killed. In other 
instances he shows the savage temper of the blood 
hound—even towards the man by whom he is fed. 

I am aware, that in England, dogs are not now 
much used upon enclosed lands—the more quiet races 
of sheep having been so generally introduced, as to 
make services of the little animal, which in 
Great Britain had been generally employed, merely 
in keeping together the flocks, not sufficiently impor- 
tant, to compensate for the disquiet occasioned by 
his restlessness and noise. As much difference ex- 
ists between his habits and those of the grave shep- 
herds’ dog of Spain, as in the temper of the heavy 
English mastiff, and that of a fretful cur. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 


JonaTHAN Roserts, Esq. 
President of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
Extract from Parkinson on Live Stock. 


cultural Society. 

The sheep-dog is so essentially necessary and use- 
ful to the shepherd and the drover, that it merits a 
place in this treatise. Various kinds of dogs are 
made use of for shepherding, as almost any dog may 
be taught to serve this useful purpose; but there is 
one particular breed which seems naturally the best 
adapted, viz. a rough sort, with very long soft hair, 
and distinguished by being without tails. Their 
colour is black, or blue, with a white ring round the 
neck, a bald face, and the belly and feet white. These 
dogs, although they appear sumilar, as to colour and 
make, vary in size, and seem the one to suit the 
shepherd, the other the drover. The dog of the 
largest size stands as high a8 a sheep; thus, when 
his teeth are broken in a proper manner, he can 
take a sheep by the ear, and, from his weight and 
strength, hold it without injury: this the smaller sized 
dog could not do; but he seems nimbler, possessed 
of a more fiery spirit, and not so liable to tire; how- 
ever, in folding pasture sheep, he appears to be too 
busy, and to chase the sheep more than is necessary: 
the former, therefore, is the most proper for the shep- 
herd. 

The county of Dorset lays claim to this breed of 
dogs; and they are certainly to be found more gene- 
rally in that county than in any other: but they are 
most frequently seen in Smithfield, attending the 
London drovers. The hair of these dogs is a ne- 
cessary protection against the severity of weather, 
as they aan to lie by the fold side during many cold 
days, while the shepherd is dressing the flock. ‘There 
is also a small sheep-dog, long in the body, and short 
in the leg, with strong hair upon him; some of this 
breed are red, some black, generally having white 
about the neck and face: they are to be found in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland. These dogs are 
so wonderfully sagacious, that it is well authenticated 
they know the brands of the sheep, and will select 
their master’s sheep from others, on parts of the 
mountains inaccessible to man. For this service, 











they are better formed than the breed before men- 
tioned; as a large dog, on those rocky mountains, 
would be liable to fall down the precipices, not being 
so sure-footed as tho r short-legged dogs. - 

In some of colnshire, there is a stron 
large dog, larger than either of those before describ- 
ed, somewhat like a sort which is termed the house- 
dog: some of these dogs are possessed of wonderful 
sagacity. ‘The ye who superintended my flock 
at Skegnest, and had the care of upwards of 4000 
sheep during the summer, in above 40 s, had 
one of this breed; the dog’s name was Ball. About 
twelve o'clock in the day the shepherd, or one of his 
sons, would say, “Ball, it is time to go to shepherd;” 
on which the dog would set off, cnk-eanlaaie Visit 
every pasture, to see if there were any sheep over- 
cast, a circumstance that, from their long wool and 
broad backs, frequently happens in hot weather. 

The dog ail in his round, on some days, have 
perhaps forty sheep or + ese to help up, which he 
accomplished by putting his nose under the head, and 
raising the fore parts, until the sheep could rise. 

In the county of Huntingdon, a very good method 
is practiced, of putting two posts at a proper dis- 
tance one from the other, with a rail across, the height 
of a sheep,so that he may at pleasure rub his back; 
which is a great means of preventing sheep being 
over-cast, as it arises from an itching on the back, 
and their attempting to roll, to rub the part. When 
sheep get overcast, it sometimes occasions almost im- 
mediate death, and where there are many crows and 
ravens, they will peck the eyes of the sheep out: but 
I have known a in lie over-cast forty-eight hours, 
without injury. 

I saw ar sl striking instance of sagacity in the 
sheep-dog. A man had about sixty sheep bringin 
oo am he walking before them, an 

ey regularly followed him. Seeing this, the people 
thought the man dealt in magic; but he had a dog, 
which the sheep knew was behind: the dog was not 
observed, as he went by the side of the s, along 
the flag pavement, among the people; and as the 
sheep proceeded slowly, he crept into the passages 
and entries, and was not seen to notice either sheep 
or shepherd. [ could mention many similar cireum- 
stances, showing the great use of these dogs, when 
well broke and properly managed. 

Some men have an utter objection to the shep- 
herd’s dog; my father had. He contended that those 
dogs chased the sheep unnecessarily about, and heated 
them, thereby causing them to take the scab. From 
his reasoning I imbibed the same prejudice; but when 
I was in Ireland, where the pastures were large, and 
the sheep wild, I began to see they would be useful. 
When I returned to England, I bought a large Lin- 
colnshire dog, and two whelps of the rough Dorset 
kind; after these dogs had been made use of for a 
short time, instead of the sheep being wilder, they 
became perfectly submissive to the dogs: unless the 
dogs were there, they would not come near the fold; 
but the instant the dogs appeared, they regular] 
walked in with all the composure imaginable. We 
had 1500 sheep during the summer; and one shep- 
herd, attended by the large dog, managed them with 
seemingly little to do: in the time of harvest he 
worked the greatest part of the day; and while mov- 
ing the turnip fold, the dog kept the sheep back, so 
that the shepherd could shift the hurdles alone — 
Now this man would not have been able to shepheid 
our flock without the assistance of one or two boys, 
and then not with half the ease or so well: I am, 
therefore, clearly of opinion, that, on a ] farm, 
where the pastures are spacious, a good is at 
least equal to one man. 

» The profit arising to the shepherd from these dogs 
is also great. The dog is generally shorn at the 


time of sheep shearing, and of the hair a hat is com-|: 
after, about foyr 


monly made: and the breed is now so sought 
that the whelps are frequently sold for a guinea, or 
upwards, each. 


——s 






(Gen. Lafayette has kindly proffered to the Editor 
of the American Farmer, a pair of the best shep- 
herd’s dogs to be had in France. } MRS sm 


HORTICULTURE. 
ON 'THE CULTURE OF GRAPES. 

(In copying the following extracts from “4 ride 

eight hundred miles in France, in the autumn of 10d 
James Paul Cobbeit,” son of the celebrated Win. 

obbett, we act under the persuasion that, from the 
progress making in the culture of the vine in thi 
country, and the t deficiency of knowledge ‘as 
the practical details of the subject; such 
cles as the following will be acceptable, as well 
the general reader, as, yet more especially 'té those . 
who are appropri . of their time and 
labour to interesting object. Allsucharticlesas - 
these, should be put by farmers into the hands of 
their children, when not otherwise . They 
will serve, at least, to give them a general acquain- 
tance with matters that are often, now, brought up 
as topicks of conversation, in good soci q. As to 
the merits of the subject itself, we mean the exien- 
sion of the culture of the grape, and the use of it as. 
a table fruit, and of its generous juice as a table bev- 
erage, it cannot be too highly recommended. We 
hold it to be an imperative duty with every 
citizen, who would promote the ‘happiness of his 
country, and the dignity of his 1es, to lend ‘is 
hand to every project which may be, in the smallest 
degree, ealculated to banish the degrading and per- 
nicious use of ardent spirits: nay more, we conceive 
it to be as dishonorable to the character, as it is de- 
structive of the morals and happiness of the nation, 
that a heavy taz is not at once tei ape ardent spirits, 
until every one, bearing the image of a man, should 
have to pay at least twenty-five cents for the quanti- 
ty required to make himself a beast.} 


“I see that there is very little variety in the mode 
of cultivating vine in France, as .far as P have 
gone through the country. In all the vineyards that 
I have seen, the vines are planted in rows! ‘The 
rows are from three to four feet apart, and the vines 
in the row from two to three feet from each other. 
The vines seldom get up to above four or five feet 
high. They are cut down, in the month of Februa- 
re or thereabouts, very close. There is a little of 

e last year’s wood left, but-not many i it, 
to give new wood for the next season. they 
begin to shoot in the spring, there are stakes, of 
either round or split coppice wood, which are about 
four feet long and an inch and an half in diame- 
ter; and one of these stakes is stuck into the ground 
near the stem of each vine. The stakes pas 8 4 
to give a hold to the tendrils, by the means of whiel 
the vines climb up, and thus keep themselves 


from the ground. ; 

“The neighbourhood of Tours, is a great place for 
vines, and for making fine wines. on tf 
the black grape is not quite finished here, 
of the white grapes is not begun. In this part of 
means, pa lest white grapes hang = Bae as 

sibie, re gather m;, because 8a) 
i: makes tha. ise stom better fla cf a 
The snow is, they me, sometimes 
ground, before the grapes are : 

“I sawa great many acres of vineyard 
‘The vines look beantifal iful at this time, (7th Novem- 
ber,) with all their leaves off and loads 
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the best sort of vines, in full bearing, is 
Tours, about 3,000 francs (or $600.) . 


‘» 
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“This year, they say, the vines will yield from 10 
to 12 barrels of wine to the acre, each barrel holding 
80 English wine gallons. The barrel will bring from 
50 to 60 francs, (or 10:to $12) at this ory But the 
wine of this year will not, be of the best 5 pes A 
account of the grapes not having ripened quickly, 
which they should do to make very good wine.— 
Some of the vines are very old; some of them forty, 
some fifty years old. ‘The land round Tours is hilly; 
uncommonly good strong land, and stony, which is 
just the character to suit the vine. There is much 
rock in the hills here, and the wine makers have 
caves hewed out of the rock under the brow of the 
hills, in which to deposit the wine, and to carry on 
the process of making it. 

“Some of the vines in this part of the — are 
cultivated in the espolier fashion. ‘This is not, how- 
ever, generally the case, where there is any consi- 
derable quantity of vineyard together. ‘The common 
way is to stick one stake, about 4 feet high, up to each 
vine. The stakes are pulled up at this season of the 
year when no longer wanted, and placed away in a 
stack, just as hop poles are in England. ‘The stakes 
are,as I said before, made of coppice wood, hazel, ash 
and other kinds. They do not last above a couple of 
years, for if used longer, they become rotten, and 
are easily broken by the wind. I was, when at Cha- 
teauroux, informed, that, further to the south, the 
cultivators of the vine make use of stakes of the 
locust, which, they say, grow in coppices, and last a 
great number of years. The locust, in France, is 
generally ealled robinia. ) 

“There is a kind of grape, which I saw on some 
vines here, made use of to give a colour to the red 
wine: when this grape is squeezed, the juice is of a 
fine dark colour, a mixture of purple and red. It is 
made use of in giving a colour to all red wine, which 
could not havethe fine colour that we see in it, but 
for the use of this sort of grape. ‘The vintage of the 
white grapes begins this year about this time, 

“The bunches of grapes are cut from the vines by 
means of a pair of scissors; they are then put into 
large baskets, which the gatherers carry to one side 
of the vineyard, and then the grapes are tipped into 
tubs placed ready for their reception. ‘The tubs, 
when filled, are carried home im a cart or wagon, 
and the grapes are then (while in the tub,) pounded 
or bruised by a stout and pretty heavy piece of wood, 
which is made use of ay . From the tubs, the 
grapes are thrown into a very large vat, as soon as} 
they are sufficiently bruised. In this vat the pulp of 
the brmised grapes, and their juice altogether, re- 
main Wr as much as a week or ten days, covered 
over as beer is when set to work, in order to under- 
go the fermentation that is necessary; during the 
Jermentation, the pulp and juice in the vat rise up, 
just as bread does that is made of yeast. After rising 
up and frothing for some time, tlie head sinks, as 
that of ‘beer does, and then the fermentation is rm 

to be nearly at an end. As soon as this sin 

ing takes e, the juice that flows in the vat is 
drawn off, leaving the pulp and the juice which that 
still retains, behind. The juice thus drawn off, 
is considered to make the best wine of the vin- 
tage; when this juice is drawn off, all that which 
remains in the vat is taken out and pressed in 
the wine press. The juice runs away from the 
press into-a large tub sunk in the ground, from which 
it is emptied directly into the barrel. ‘There is 
ing at all mixed with the juice of the grape, and, 

> from the time that it is first put into the barrel, it re- 
mains there until it is drawn off to bottle. The bung- 
hole of the barrel, after receiving the juice, must be 
left open, covered only by a vine leaf, for about ten 

8, in order that all fermentation may subside 
before barrel be made close for good. This is 


da 
- the w 


process of the vintage, as far as relates 


to the red wine. That of the while wine is somewhat 
different. ‘The white grapes must be pressed direct- 


menting in the vat, pulp and juice all mixed toge- 
ther, like the red wine, the white wine must not be 
allowed to ferment till it has undergone all the press- 
ing and separation of the from the juice. It 
must be bruised, pressed and put to ferment in the 
barrel, without there being any lapse of time be- 
tween’these different stages of the process. The 
reason for this is, that if the white"wine were to be 
allowed to ferment like the red, when its juice is 
mixed along with the pulp of the grapes, and their 
stalks, the pulp and the stalks would spoil the colour 
of the wine, and the wine would not, in fact, be 
white wine at all.” 





GRAPE SEEDS FROM MADEIRA. 


Dear Sir,—I have imported from Madeira some 
of the most approved kinds of grape seed. The vines 
raised from the seed will last 90 to 100 years, while 
those from the slip will last only 10 to 12 years. I 
send you some of the seed to give your friends. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient serv’t, 
JAMES BOSLEY. 

March 18th, 1825. 

[As it is now time to plant them, it is reeommend- 
ed to call early, as Mr. Bosley has been very boun- 
tiful in the quantity he has sent.] 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The Editor of the American Farmer has been 
honoured with a diploma, bearing the distinguished 
name of THomas Anprew Kyieurt, conferring on 
him the privileges of a corresponding member of 
the great institution, whereof he is the President— 
great, because its funds are immense, and its re- 
searches and its beneficence coextensive with ail 
parts of the civilized world. 

It would be affectation, not to say ingratitude, 
were he not to acknowledge, that he accepts the no- 
tice of bis election, as a flattering compliment to 
his humble labours; and he trusts that his corres- 
pondents, to whom he is indebted for all that is 
useful in his journal, will hold him justified in re- 
cording the following letters, connected with his ap- 
pointment. 





HorvicuLtuRAL Sociery—REGENT-sTLREET, 
London, April 28, 1824. 

Dear Sir—I was much gratified by the receipt of 
the letter you addressed me, by the hands of Mr. 
Douglass, and am pleased that I am thus enabled to 
enter into correspondence with you. 

The council of the Society, having recommended 
you for election, as a corresponding member of the 
Society, I have the honour to send you (in a packet 
which accompanies this letter,) your Diploma, with 
a list of the Society published last year, and a copy 
of the chapter of our laws relating to corresponding 
members. ‘The original laws being out of print, will 
be sent you when reprinted. You have also here- 
with the printed notice we usually send to our cor- 
responding members, and two Reports for 1823 and 
1824, on our new garden, with the laws for the re- 
gulation of the same.* 

The copy of the American Farmer is a very use- 
ful addition to our library, and we shall be happy to 
receive from you the continuation of it. Our official 
acknowledgements for this work, and for the seeds 
supplied by Mr. Harrison, which you were so good 
as to send us by Mr. Douglas, are in the packet with 
the diploma. You will perceive from the nature of 
our institution, and from the general view the docu 
ments I have sent you will furnish, in what way you 
can render us service, and as reciprocity of kind 
offices is one of our ruling principles, I need not add 











ly after they have been bruised, and instead of fer- 





* A plan of the garden, also, has been received. 


ae ready we shall be to communicate things you 
esire. ' 

The reception and assistance given to Mr. Doug- 
lass, by every one to whom he addressed himself in 
the United States, is one of the most gratifying cir- 
cumstances which could have occurred: you may be 
assured it has made a deep impression on all those. 
to whom it is known, and that knowledge is very ex- 
tended. Your box of wheat is a beautiful: sample.} 
I shall not distribute it till the autumn; it arrived 
too late to be sown with any prospect of doing it 
justice, at the time, in cultivation—so thatthe most 
prudent course respecting it is, to keep it for another 
season. We received plants of the Arracacha last 
summer,{ but they have not done well with us— 
whether from difference of climate, or from ignor- 
ance of the proper mode of treatment, I am not 
able to state. e are anxious for a further supply, 
and if = can aid us in this, you will do us service. 

I have the honor to be, with much respect, 
Your very obedient servant, 
JOS. SABINE, Secretary. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esq. 


HorticutturaL Soctery—REGENT-sTREET, 
London, Jan. 10, 1825. 

Dear Sir,—The separate packet enclosed here- 
with was prepared to be despatched to you, with 
others, in May; but circumstances, not within my 
control, prevented their despatch. 

I trust you will not consider the omission as inten- 
tional, which is the most remote from the real cause. 
I trust to hear from you speedily in reply, and hope 
for a continuance of your valued correspondence. ” 

I have added the list of the Society for the year 
1824, in which you will observe a great extension of 
our members of. all descriptions. You will also re- 
ceive our official thanks for the seeds you were so 

od to send us by Dr. McCulloch, from whom I had 
the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 29th of 


May last. 

The additional volume, and preface of another 
volume of your interesting work, were duly received, 
and presented to the Society, as you will perceive 
by the enclosed acknowledgement. 

I have the honor to be, dear sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
JOS. SABINE, Secretary. 

Joun S. Sxrnner, Esa. 


—_—_—_—_—_————X———— 
RURAL ECONOMY. 





ON THE PRACTICABILITY OF OBTAINING 
WATER, BY BORING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Since my return, after an absence of a month 
from my farm, I have read the communication from 
Mr. Tyson and Mr. Mansfield, on the subject of boring 
for water. As far as their explanation goes, they are 
correct, excepting in the latter clause of each paper. 
Mr. M. says, that “‘as there are few places where the 
circumstances necessary to the production of springs 
do exist, there are still fewer where they exist and 
cannot find an outlet, and that: it is only in such 
places where these outlets or springs are seen, that 
any advantage from boring can be obtained.” And 
where, sir, do such places not exist? Every little 
brook and rivulet—the springs that form rivers, wells 
that are formed by art, all indicate to the borer 
where he may obtain water; and even if a region could 





{Sent by Tench Tilghman, Esq. of Talbot county, 
Maryland, at the Editor’s instance—and probably the 
most perfect and beautiful sample of white wheat ever 
seen in England 

{A very nutritious and valuable plant from the Oro- 
noco, resembling the sweet potato. 
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iscovered where there were no springs within a 
pees miles, still there, if the borer could go down 
to the depth of a thousand or fifteen hundred feet, 
he would .get water. In New York there are many 
spontaneous springs; some that were obtained by 
digging, and some that found outlets for themselves, 
At present the Manhattan Company are boring for 
water. Unfortunately for the theory, they have chosen 
a spot where a thick primitive rock lies unbroken; of 
course, until they have bored through that rock, or un- 
til they shall encounter several fissures in that rock, 
they cannot expect water. I hope that they will not be 
deterred from continuing the experiment. I will put 
them in a way of getting a spontaneous flow of water 
at a trifling expense, and their machinery, can fora 
time, be removed from the present spot to another 
where a new attempt can be made. At the corner 
of Maiden lane and William-street is a corporation 
pump; the well was dug by them about twenty years 
ago. While the well-digger was at work, a friend of 
mine, luckily, was lookmg at him; the ladder by 
which the man descended lay near the well at the 
top—<put down the ladder,” said the man below, 
“[ have just struck a spring.” ‘The man was but 
just able to reach the surface, when the water, which 
came up with a roaring sound, not only filled the 
well, which was 14 feet. deep, but actually ran over 
into the street. In a few days the water, finding 
porous earth in the well, soaked off and stood a few 
feet from the surface—this pump has never been 
pumped dry, although there have been fires in the 
vicinity of six hour’s continuance. ‘The water was 
delicious and continued so until the well was satu- 
rated with the foul matter that it absorbed from the 
surrounding earth—the soakings of the street. If 
the Manhattan Company could exclude the drip- 
water from that well, and bore down a few feet, four 
would be sufficient, they could bring to the surface, 
or many feet above the surface, an inexhaustible flow 
of water. One hundred dollars would be quite suffi- 
cient for the experiment. 

Now the spring that supplied this well must have 
come from an immense depth, for it was puré and 
soft; whereas two other wells that were begun at the 
same time in Broadway, were dug to the depth of 30 
feet and more, and the water was brackish immedi- 
ately. Although all those who are conversant in hy- 
drostatics adopt the theory of Dr. Halley respecting 
the reproduction of water and its descent by the gra- 
vitating principle, yet no one has, thus far, accounted 
for those spontancous springs that are often seen at 
the side, near the summit of high mountains, and 
sometimes on the very top of mountains. ‘There are 
numerous instances where these springs have exist- 
ed for ages, undiminished. Now, springs are easily 
distinguished from reservoirs; the latter are often 
seen both on plains and on the tops of very high 
mountains, when on plains, they are produced by 
heavy rains, and are dissipated by evaporation— 
when on mountains, they are constant, because con- 
densation is continually going on. The water is only 
simple rain water, and is soft and pure. Springs, on 
the contrary, assume a different character. 'To give 
one instance—on the side of Scholey’s mountain, 
about 30 feet from the top, issues a spring that has 
been there for ages. It isa chalybeate. I was there 
in the last summer of drought. Not a reservoir, not 
a pond, was to be seen any where on the top—the 
two Previous summers had been of uncommon drought 
—so that had this spring originated from the leakage 
of reservoirs or ponds at the top, it would have been 
exhausted each summer. This water, and other 
water that issues from this mountain, has formed a 
lake about five miles distance. 

Assuming the hypothesis that “mountains have 
been upheaved by some internal commotion,” there 
must be innumerable fissures and cavities through- 
out. Through these fissures, water gravitates, and 
through these same fissures elastic gasses escape uj 
wards. Water that is gravitating in a herizontal di. 








rection, under the base of.a mountain, may inter- 
sect a stream of gas; if the gas be more than equal 
to the weight of water, it will force the water up 
through the fissures, and either find an outlet at the 
aides or at the top.. This;water will be impregnated 
with the mineral qualities of the gas which some- 
times is the result of acid, and sometimes of alkaline 
combinations. Sometimes these streams of gas and 
water may be present in the midst of plains 500 feet 
below the surface. If we could be assured of it, we 
might bore to that a and the water would rise; 
more than probable, however, it would be strongly 
impregnated with salt, for I believe that salt may be 
obtained any where, at irregular depths. 

I have reduced the theory of boring to two points 
—that we can obtain water by encountering superfi- 
cial springs, and again by central springs. . Superfi- 
cial springs are those waters that we obtain by the 
simple laws of gravitation—water is formed on the 
tops of mountains; it percolates through fissures and 
porosities; descends below the base of the mountain, 
runs horizontally, and is intersected by a well digger, 
or borer—this water has no pulse—no ebb nor flow— 
it forms rivers and lakes. Central springs are those 
waters that have gravitated, unobstructed, to the 
point whence gravitation ceases. Surely there is 
such a point, and as water has been gravitating ever 
since the creation, some must have reached this 
point. It will ever be impossible to ascertain what 
the central power is, that propels from it all such 
matter as is presented. 'There are many things that 
gravitate to this point, both with water, and — 
from it—caloric, atmospherical gasses, &c. e 
central power, whatever it may be, is of such force 
as to throw from it all extraneous matter. ‘The agent, 
that this power employs is, undoubtedly, gas—not 
the common gas that is extricated from beds of min- 
erals, but pure elastic oxygen gas—as this gas pro- 
ceeds upwards to the surface, it is sometimes united 
with other gasses, such as alkaline or acid, or other 
mephitic gasses. If it escape upwards through the 
ocean, the proportion of other gasses is so small as 
that the atmosphere is fitter for respiration than on 
land. Water, therefore, that is propelled to the sur- 
face by the central power, I call central springs, they 
have a pulse, an ebb and flow—they form the reei- 
procating sprin d form, too, seas and oceans.— 
As this subject is investigated by the learned, a new 
theory of the tides will be elicited—for I am con- 
vinced that the present theory of the tides is not the 
correct one. The similarity of the motions of the 
moon, has led to its adoption. As there is a given 
impetus to the earth, enabling it to revolve round its 
own centre every 24 hours—there may be an inter- 
nal power, of sufficient strength to force from itself, 
all transmitted matter, at stated intervals; say every 
12 Kours, as with the tides. The more direct the 
communication is between the outlet, and the agent 
of the central power, the more regular will be the 
ebb and flow. If we pursue this idea, more satisfac- 
tory results may be obtained than with the present 
system. Now, we are obliged to take much for grant- 
ed, and overlook the singular and glaring fact, that 
lakes, as large as some seas, are unaffected by the 
supposed influence of the moon, although the volume 
of water could be as easily elevated, or depressed, as 
the ocean. There is no accounting, to a certainty, for 
the ebb and flow. It may reciprocate on py goa 
scale, as some springs are supposed to reciprocate. 
But this may furnish matter for another . All 
that I want to adv::nce .at present, is, ‘dot ws may 
get a permanent supply of water, at whatever place 
we may choose to bore for it;—and that the water 
thus obtained, is entirely independent of gravitation 
—and that by tubing down to a certain depth, all 
soakings of foul matter will be shut out. Mr. ’ 
observes, that it is the practice to tube down to the 
very bottom of bored wells. This only. applies to 
those wells that have been bored for salt, It is ne- 
cessary to exclude the fresh water; and as salt water 





closely shaded by oma 





may not be obtained until a considerable depth ‘has 
been bored, say 500 feet, the well must be tubed 
down to that depth. It is a different affair when we 
bore merely for fresh water. From 60 to’80 feet is 
quite sufficient in any case. Water, according to 
Mr. 'Tyson, in its ascent through the bored well, may 
encounter fissures, and run off. [nh no instance-has 
it occurred in my experience, ‘These fissures are 
either traversed by water or gas—both rush to the 
vacuum above, and the water below is not depressed 
nor carried off laterally, but rises up with the upper - 
stratum. ‘To tube bélow these springs we must ex- 
clude them—and after going down 800 feet with 
tubes, the springs or veins that we may find, may 
not possess sufficient force to make them rise above 
the surface;—from 60 to 80 feet istube enough... 
Yours, respectfally, rf Cc. 








SPORTING AND OTHER ANECDOTES, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 
Taken chiefly from late English papers veceict at the office 
: of the Americnd Fareiat. , 

Difference between the English and American Hare. 
—The Monkleigh harriers met at Littleham, Devon, 
on Monday last, and started a hare on Northam 
Ridge; she ran through Littleham, crossed the river 
at Landcross; from thence to Monkleigh, over the 
river Torritge three times at Wear Gifford, ‘putsu- 
ing her way to Bideford, Hunshaw, Alverdiscott, and 
Westleigh, where she was killed, having run through 
ten parishes from ten in the morning to four in the 
afternoon, affording equal fatigue and pleasure to 
the sportsmen. 

Sagacity of a Fox.—A few days ago, two foxes 
were discovered in the gardens at Houston, Cheshire. 
the seat of Sir T. Stanley. One of them afforded 
much sport, and was killed the other was permit- 
ted to escape. Sir Thomas’s hounds drove a fine 
dog-fox from cover, and had a glorious run with 
him to Brimstage—in the whole a distance of about 
20 miles, Being closely pursued, Reynard made for 
a farm-house there, and feaped on a wall about six 
feet high, and from thence on an adjoining cart- 
house three feet higher, close to the dwellin 
which, on that side is nearly coveted W 
afforded too fine a shelter to be lost, ¢ 
the cunning animal creep, till he. had 
roof, and was screened from observation! 
hounds soon came up, and had the scent fresh'to the 

















wall, where they were obliged to at a gage,” 
and the pursuit terminated, tly to the dis 
pointment of a large field. course « 


night, the farmer was ‘anno red | ; 
s yard-dog, which, the next morning, was observed — 
making several attempts to get on the cart-house. 
This ‘afforded a clue to the farmer that some strange 


ands sctordingly extn euoe. 
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According to the terms of this er, the sub- 
scription money is now due for the 7th volume, and 
we trust that no friend of the establishment will wait 
to be further called on. If those who have,by par- 
ticular indulgence, been permitted to fall in arrears, 
do not mean to pay, we should take it as a kind- 
ness that the would say so, that we may know what 
we have to depend on. 








Tue Boarp or Trustees of the Maryland Agri- 
enltural Society, had a full and very satisf.ctory 
meeting at Eutaw, the residence of B. W. Hatt, Esq. 
‘There was much discussion and interchange of sen- 
timent on the affairs of the Society and the agricul- 
tural interests of the state; and various resolutions 
were passed, whereof we have only room at oe 
to mention—one instructing J. S. Skinner, the Cor- 


J 


responding Secretary, to invite, in the name of the 
Society, attendance of the President of the 
United States and the Heads of the Departments 


at their next Cattle Show and Exhibition of House- 
hold Manufactures, to be held on the first and se- 
cond days of dune next—One appointing James 
Carroll, D. Williamson, and J. S. Skinner to 
prepare and circulate handbills in reference to the 
next Exhibition—Another, appointing James Cox, 
B. W. Hall and J. S. Skinner to procure the premium 
plate—And another, which ought perhaps to have 
preceded the foregoing, as the means should precede 
the end, in the following words, viz. 

Resolved, Tuat THe Presipent, £Eacu TRUSTEE, 
THE TREASURER, THE SECRETARY, AND THE Cor- 
RESPONDING SECRETARY, BE, AND THEY ARE HEREBY 
REQUESTED, TO PAY IN AT LEAST $30 PREVIOUS To, 
OR AT THE NEXT MEETING OF THE Boarp. 

Other proceedings were had, of which due notice 
will be taken. 





Toxsacco.—We can make no quotations of tobac- 
co—there have not been a dozen hogsheads inspect- 
ed, and no sales. 





Veritas, in reply to Agricola, can go in the same yo- 
lume only by being published at the bottom of the In- 
dex to that volume, where we shall place it. 





SEEDS, GRAINS, FRUITS, -&e. 


Deposited with the Editor of the American Farmer for gra- 
tuilous distribution lo his Subscribers. 

Of those. things we propose to keep a more regular 

register than we have hitherto done;—but we regret 
very sensibly the impossibility of making the distribu- 
tion as widely as we could wish.. We have attempted 
to do it heretofore, but experience has taught us, that it 
wouid be more than sufficient employment for an expert 
clerk to make up the packets, were we to attempt to send 
parcels to one half of those to whom every considera- 
tion invites us to show such civilities, and by whom 
we know they would be properly received, and turned 
to the best account. The most that we can promise, 
therefore, is to place such things in the office of the 
American Farmer, where any subscriber may call, or 
if a non-resident, can get his correspondent here to 
call and take a‘portion. Ali that is asked is, that his 
name be left, together with his residence, as a means 
of future information, should it be desirable to make 
mquiries. 

These must be standing regulations that we wish to be 
generally understood. .For the present we have to 
take note of 

Wovrer G 
fruit, 


nixon Apptes—A rare and valuable table 
d to be chiefly confined to Somerset coun- 


ty. und; these from J. B. Morris, Esq. a Trustee 

of the Agricultural Society, to whom appli- 
* eation > made for cuttings. © 

Grare Seev—Two gallons imported by James Bos- 


These may be had at the office of the American Far- 
mer. See his letter in this paper. 
Bar.tEy—Of the most beautiful 
ed by the Editor from Com. Hutt, in the Pacific—about 
one peck; apply at the office of the American Farmer, 
without loss of time. Some had better be reserved for 
fall sowing. 

Waeat—Of large, flinty, transparent grain, from Mr. 
Snater, at Algiers. This belongs, in fact, to Mr. Au- 
ditor PLeasanton, of Washington, and came to the Edi- 
tor by mistake—Mr. P. authorises its distribution—but 
it is not known whether it be spring or fall wheat. 

Curtines—From Col. T. Emory, of the “‘Scrivener’s 
Red” Apple, believed to have originated in Queen Ann’s 
county. Asa winter table apple, itis only inferior to 
the green pippin, and for eating, cider and great pro- 
ductiveness, it is excelled by none; besides being almost 
a constant bearer. A fuller account of it will be given 
hereafter. Subscribers to the Farmer will please call 
for the cuttings, of which there are three dozen. 

Corton Szzep.—The Editor can supply seed of the 
Common Cotton, and of the Nankin Cotton, which 
grows of lasting yellow colour, to any gentleman-who 
may wish to make small experiments in Maryland. 

In this way, things of this sort will be hereafter no- 
ticed; and we repeat, that subscribers must come, or 
send, and take away, leaving only their names and re- 
sidente, with the promise of giving fair trial and not- 
ing, the result 





IN PRESS, and will be published in a few days, by 
JOSEPH ROBINSON, corner of Market and Belvidere- 
sts. Baltimore, (price, bound $1—in boards, $74 cts.) 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


On the Diseases of the Foot of the Horse, 


Containing a correct description of their Nature, Caus- 
es, and Methods of Prevention, with suggestions of 
improved plans of treatment, founded on physiologi- 
cal principles. Also, Rules of Shoeing, by which the 
ordinary evils attending this process may be in some 
measure prevented. Dedicated, by permission, to 
General Charles Ridgely, of Hampton—by Ricuarp 
Haywarp Bupp, Veterinary Surgeon. Second edi- 
tion, revised and improved by the author. 

Tuis work has been submitted to several gentlemen, 
who have been many years familiar with the treatment 
of horses, and they are of opinion it is a valuable prac- 
tical work, which should be in the hands of every one 
who may own a horse, and regard the comfort and 
health of this useful animal. The work was published 
in England a few years ago by the author, who now re- 
sides in Baltimore. There is a review of it, of some 
length, in the Sporting Magazine for April, 1316, and 
continued in the number for May, in which the author 
and the work are both noticed with great respect. The 
following short extracts from the review, are selected 
in order to show how Mr. Budd’s labour and science 
have been appreciated. 

“Mr. Budd, we look upon, from the testimony of his 
book, to stand in the superior rauk of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, and he seems to be in need of nothing but the 
opportunities, to evince his claim to the highest distine- 
tion of merit and utility in the professional line which 
he has chosen.” 

“We think this author’s choice of subjects judicious, 
as confined to particular accidental and difficult diseases of 
the horse, on which he gives the results of his own experi- 
ence.” ‘Tracts like these, of the practical experience 
of the author, are far more valuable at the present 
time, and oughi to be in far greater request, than gene- 
ral veterinary treatises, with which the British public 
has been long since furnished to satiety.’? ‘We con- 
clude with strongly recommending this book, not only 
on the score of its practical and professional ability, 
but for those traits of humanity and feeling, which are 
occasionally visible.” 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


On the culture and preparation of Cotton for market— 
The value of the Ox over the Horse—Improved Short 
Horn and Hereford Cattle, great match between them— 
On the sagacity and usefulness of Spanish Shepherd’s 
n the culture of Grapes—Grape Seed from Ma- 
deira—Horticultural Society of London—On the prac- 
ticability of obtaining water by boring—Sportivg Anec- 














Ley, Esq. especially for the use of American Vignerons, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. Per. oml to from) to 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.| 8 50) 9 
BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. 6 8 
COFFEE, W.1.Green,.|—{| 17 20 
do. Common, | -- 15 16 1 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.; — 22 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 18} 19 
Alabama,..-... oo (— 
COTTON YARN, No. 8,| — 30 
An advance of 1 cent|— FE 
eacb number to No. 18.) — .* 
CANDLES, Mould, . a 2} 13) . 14 #16 z 
a ola 4 ach wala —| 10) a} 10 12 
CHEESE,........|/— 6}. gs} 10 12 
FEATHERS, Live, . —_ 32 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. new} bbl 
Shad, trimmed, new, | — : 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush} 75) 80 , 
Cleaned, ....... jcask 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.| 4 62 
Pime, «2 ee ec ees — | 4 25 
Susquehanna, auperfi. | — | 4 50) 4 62 
FT ee Ib. 9 Oo 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b) 5 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . [bush} 35 
Wheat, White, new,. | — 90} 1 10 
do. Red, do .|— 85} 90 
Rye, .. + os ho 37 
Barley; .:. ss. _ 50 
Clover Seed,..... —|3 3 50 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | — 
CO _ 20; 22 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — 
Beans, White,....|— 90) 1 12 
HOGS’ LARD,..... Ib. 9 
cs. wet sas a8 bush} 23) 25 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | Ib. 24) 27 
Eastern Tan,..... _ 18; 20 
MOLASSES, Havana, . | gal. 23; 30) 37 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.) 2 37 
NAILS, 8a20d. ..... Ib.| 54 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbi.| 1 75 
a ae —|2 
Turpentine, Soft, . —|2 2 50 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 25} 27 
Limesed, .... ss ~~ 65 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] 14; 15 
do. Prime,... | — |10 50 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 6 75 
POTATOES, ...... bush} 33 
RICE, fresh, ...... c.lb.| 3 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 14 18 
do. Brown, . | — 6 8 8 10 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 20! 23 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 65° 82 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr} —- 20: 82 
SUGARS, Havana White, ¢.Ib..13 6013 50 
do. Brown,. . | — | § 50) 9 
Lowisiana, ...... |—| 7 25) § 75 
Gils tuk 9 tea Ib. 17; 18 
6 axe 4.9 ¢ 38 oa 15 16 } 
SPICES, Cloves,.. . _ 85 j 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 8 
ee ee od 2 25 
Nutmegs,, ...... —/| 1 40} 1 30 
be + eae ee —_ 19 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... /bush| 44 | 
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AGRICULTURE. 
STONE LIME, 





On the use of, as a maniire—and on the construction of|who burut 700 bushels of lime with two tons of/if any other should be su gested, it will gre me 


kilns for burning it. 
Baltimore county, 26th Feb. 1825. 


TO THE EDITOR, 2 

In answer to your inquiries, respecting the cons 
struction of Lime Kilns, and the use of Lime as¢@ 
manure, | communicate the following results of my 
own experience. 

A kiln in which a thousand bushels may be bura- 
ed, I think the proper size. The mason’s charge for 
building such a one, or of any given dimensions, four 
dollars for every hundred bushels the kiln, on trial, 
will turn out. ‘The hearth is an oval, the longer di- 
ameter 7 feet 6 inches, and the shorter 5 feet 6 inch- 
es. About two feet above the hearth, the kiln is 
enlarged nine inches to form the bench, which serves 
to support a vault, called the arch, shaped like the 
upper part of an oven, constructed of the larger 
pieces of lime stone that are to be burned, and.to 
receive the fuel beneath, and support the stone 
thrown in from the top. From the bench upward, the 
kiln is gradually expanded, preserving the shape of 
the inside of an egg shell, to its greatest dimension, 
sixteen feet across, and fourteen feet above the 
bench; thence it is contracted so as to be fourteen 
feet diameter at the top, the whole depth being 
eighteen feet. An excavation large enoxgh to con- 
tain the whole structure except the breast and wing 
walls, is made in the side of a hill, for the conveni- 
ence of approaching the top with carts to tilt in the 
stone on the arch. 
ing, which takes two nights and three days, of un- 
remitting labour. Four perches of stone, 24 feet 9 
inches solid measure, yield one hundred bushels of 
lime, and two cords of half-seasoned wood will burn 
that quantity. ‘The drawings that accompany this 
communication, will assist to explain this descrip- 
tion of a lime kiln. 

My manner of spreading lime is, to mark on the 
loughed ground so many squares as I intend to put 
ushels to the acre, and to place at every point 

where the lines intersect, a hela of unslacked lime. 

After a few days, or after the first rain, the lime 
slakes and pulverizes, and is then easily spread by 
shovels with sufficient equality. The hme is mea- 
sured from the kiln into carts drawn by two horses, 
that contain 15 bushels each, and the drivers, with 
each a hoe, draw out 15 heaps, as nearly equal as 
they can, at the proper places. This I have found to 
be sufficiently accurate. 

My first trial of lime for manure, was made in the 
year 1819, with 3,842 bushels, applied in quantities 
varying from 50 to 130 bushels to the acre; the land 
that received the greatest amount, is the most im- 
proved. One field, very much exhausted at that 
time, and not originally of good qualicy, I believe 
to have improved in its fertility three fold at least, 
on one part of it, and from another part of it I have 
sold two tons of timothy hay per acre, from the last 
mowing. In most cases I have spread lime on plough- 
ed ground in the spring or winter, for Indian corn; 
its good effects have been perceptible on the corn 
crop, but more manifest in the improvement of the 
grain and grass succeeding the corn. 

. The use of lime for improving land is increasing 
very much in those par‘s of the county, sufficiently 
near lime stone to justify the expense. The price at 
the kilns in my neighbourhood, is 15 cents a bushel. 

I have examined the relation of the Perpetual Kiln 
at use at Mauch Chunk, on the Lehigh, that you en- 
closed to me, and think our mode of burning more 
economical, even at the low price refuse Lehigh 
coal, can be purchased, where it is much used. To 
draw 60 bushels of lime, and replenish the kiln with 
coal and stone every morning, requires more con- 


juse, isfmuch more encouraging; inasmuch as, reck- ject 


yomen can attend the burn-}| 








stant attention than can be conveniently given, 
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ra —_—— ee 
when the labour is in great part performed by the|Chunk Perpetual Kiln takes from 8 to 12, an ave- 
farm hands, who can be spared only at certain times|rage of 10 bushels, to produce 60—or only:six. of 
from other work. The statement of a Pennsylvania |lime for one of coal, = 4 
Farmer, (in the American Farmer, vol. 6, p.308,)| I believe I have answered all your inquiries; but 


Lehigh coal, in a kiln constructed as those we now rg eee to give any information on sub- 
at I have, or can collect from sources worthy 

oning two tons to be 58 bushels, he produced ten|of credit—and am, with great respect and esteem, 

bushels of lime for one of coal; whereas the Mauch Yours, OHN PATTERSON. 


Ground Plan of a Lime-Kiln—Scale 8 inches to 1-3d of an inch. 
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Outside wall, 2 feet 9 inches. 






Breast wing wall, 


LIME STONE. Extexding from B, 9 or 10 fer _ 


-_-=-. 


Fuel 


Eye 
6 ft. long. 





Section of a Lime-Kiln, from the eye to the back—a. b. is the arch made of lime stone, to prevent the stone from falling, 
and to put the fuel under. 


Bye for drawing 
the Lime. 


Perpetual Lime-Kiln, used at Mauch Chunk—on a scale one-eighth inch to the foot: 
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The last cut is a section of the lime-kiln which has 
been in use for about two years at Mauch Chunk, 
on the Lehigh, the interior of which is circular. 
From this kilu, 60 bushels of lime was daily drawn, 
and required 8 to 12 bushels of the fine screenings 
of Lehigh coal to burn that quantity; or say one 
bushel of the screenings to burn six bushels of lime 
stone. The kiln is first lighted up with wood, by 
filling it one third full of oak wood, on which throw 
a course of lime stone, say one foot thick, (the stone 
is broken up about the size of a man’s head), on 
which put about 4 bushels of the coal; then alter- 
nate with stone and coal in the above propor- 
tions; until the kiln is heated it will make core, 
which is separated and thrown again into the kiln. 
The lime is drawn morning and evening. The rule 
is to draw the lime until it begins to look red with 
heat. And as soon as the drawing is made, fill it 
up again from the top with alternate layers of stone 
~ and coal, say six barrow loads of lime stone and one 
of fine coal, spread equally over the stone, care 
must be taken in putting on the last or top course 
of coal, to cover it all over the top so as to prevent 
the draft of fire from breaking through ,in one part 
more than the other. If a larger quantity of lime 
than 60 bushels per day be wanted, there doubtless 
will be no difficulty arising by enlarging the kiln, to 
produce any required quantity, up to 200 bushels 
per day. e upper part of the kiln should not 
overhang more than six inches to 10 feet in height. 
Note.—As the coal for burning lime is the fine, or 
refuse coal, it can, in populous neighborhoods where 
much coal is used, be bought at a reduced price. 
It can now be had in Philadelphia at 12 1-2 cents 
per bushel. 





ON THE IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRY AND 
ECONOMY, AND ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF LAND, 

With a view to net profit and permanent improve- 
ment, by Earl Stimson, Esq. of Galway, Saratoga 

county, New York. 


[It will be sufficient to insure attention to what 
follows, that it is known to come from the pen, and 
to be bottomed on the experience of Earl Stimson, 
Esq., whose success, as a practical farmer, has been 
already made known to the readers of this journal. 
There may be some repetition in the facts now giv- 
en, but they are facts of such value as bear to be 
repeated; and moreover there are in this address 
interesting views not before presented. We hold it 
however to be our duty to warn the reader, from 
personal observation of Mr. Stimson’s soil and cli- 
mate, that in our so much more arid region of coun- 
try; the same processes would not lead to the same 
profitable results. Still, by the pursuit of his plans, 
and the observance of his maxims, there is enough 
to stimulate exertion and to justify the confident ex- 
pectation of ample reward. The extract is from an 
address delivered to the Saratoga County Agricul- 
tural Society, in Qct. 1823.] 


I trust that I shall be heard with indulgence, 
whilst I direct your attention for a few moments to 
some general remarks on industry, and economy, 
accompanied with some observations on practical 
husbandry. 

Industry and economy combined, form the true 
hilosopher’s stone, which turns all into gold. 
Vithout these essential qualifications, no one can 

be a respectable, or an useful member of society. 
They are, therefore, among those principles which 
should be instilled into the child from its earliest 
infancy. They most generally exist together, and 
are both so indispensably necessary to success in any 
pursuit of life, that where one is wanting the other, 
for all practical purposes, may as well be absent. 





For without industry, economy will be of no avail. 
And without economy, the fruits of industry are 
soon wasted. Man being formed for action, and 
duties always devolving upon him, industry and 
economy cannot be dispensed with, in any situation 
in which he can be placed. It is the want of these, 
that prevents the success of so many in the Various 
mechanical branches, as well as in the learned pro- 
fessions—and it is the primary causé, which calls 
in the aid of the insolvent law to close up the con- 
cerns of so many in the mercantile world. 

The indolent person soon loses the confidence, 
and of course, the patronage of his employers, and 
poverty and disgrace are the final and inevitable 
result. But in no one, are the unhappy effects which 
result from the want of these, more apparent than 
in the cultivator of the soil. The indolent farmer 
exhibits his own disgrace to every passing traveller; 
and brings forcibly to the mind even of a stranger, 
the words of the wise man—*I went by the field of 
the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding, and lo it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, 
and the stone wall thereof was broken down.” How 
true is the picture which Solomon here gives of 
what daily falls under our own observation. How 
often do we see a farm susceptible of a high state of 
cultivation, and which might, with any thing of in- 
dustry and economy, be a source of wealth to its 
possessor—how often do we see it grown over with 
bushes, briars, thistles, and every hurtful weed— 
the fields badly arranged, the fences out of repair, 
the land half tilled, the barn doors broken from their 
hinges, and the windows of the house filled with 
hats, presenting any idea but that of comfort. 

On a nearer examination, the picture is still dark- 
ened. Look at his stock, his out-houses, his im- 
plements of husbandry;—every think is poor and 
out of its place. Enter his dwelling—his home, that 
sacred place, in which are to be found the only 
fruits of Ever which have survived the fall—Is do- 
mestic peace and happiness ever found within, 
where neglect and ruin are without? Does not 
every thing wear the same aspect—and is there not 
inscribed on every thing on which the eye can rest, 
indolence and waste? 

Reverse the picture, and what can be presented 
more agreeable, what can be accompanied with 
more pleasing ideas. Look at the farm of the man 
who is diligent in his business, and prudent in his 
concerns—his own spirit is infused into every thing 
around him—every thing is in repair, every thing is 
in its place, every thing is in its season;—every 
thing evinces that the master’s eye has seen and 
directed all his concerns—and that he hath remem- 
bered and practised the adage— 


“He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 


On a nearer examination, we find his fields well ar- 
ranged and productive, his crops clean, and of the 
best quality, and secured in season under cover, in- 
stead of being exposed to the weather in stacks, as 
is too frequently the case, to the great loss of the 
farmer, both in the crop itself, and in the manure 
of which it might be productive—we find his cattle 
well fed—in good condition—and often better shel- 
tered than the family of the slothful. Enter his 
dwelling, it is the habitation of plenty—the store- 
house of the dairy and the loom—and his fire-side, 
that calm and domestic one, where the farmer in the 
bosom of his family, finds not only rest from his toil, 
but the richest reware of his labour. 

Since we are assembled for the purpose of mu- 
tually receiving and communicating instruction, and 
stimulating each other in that pursuit, which was 
the first, and is still the most honourable employment 
of man—it will be expected that something will be 
said more particularly on the cultivation of the soil. 
Agriculture embraces in its widest sense too many 











subjects to admit of a description in detail, within 
the limits of a single discourse. Division and fenc- 
ing of a farm, the proper mode of tillage—draining 
and watering of land—the retation of crops—kitch.. 
en gardening, that important, though much neglect- 
ed subject—the planting and cultivating of fruit 
trees—different kinds of manures and their appli- 
cation—the raising and fatting cattle—the form and 
construction of farming utensils—the most proper 
mode of building, both as it respects the form and 
materials—and the different kinds of domestic ma- 
nufactures, would furnish matter for an useful dis- 
course—but without descending to any particular 
discussion on any one of these subjects, suffice it to 
say, that a knowledge of them all will be sought by 
the practical farmer. But permit me in compliance 
with the request of several gentlemen, briefly to 
subjoin a statement of what I have found to be the 
most successful and profitable mode of cultivating 
the farm which I have taken under my immediate 
care, and upon which I have tried a number of ex- 
periments. 

The soil of this land is a brown loam, lying on a 

stratum of lime and sand stone, at the depth of from 
three to six feet, projecting out of the ground occa- 
sionally on the brink of ridges. The surface was 
covered with round hard stone, sufficient, when put 
into half wall with posts and rails, to enclose it in 
lots from five fo ten acres. The original timber 
was principally beech and maple, mixed with bass 
wood, elm, and hemlock. The whole farm was 
interspersed with spots low and springy. When 
first cleared, the dry land was productive both in 
grain and grass. 
_ It was occupied as four small farms, previous to 
its coming into my possession, and had been so 
often croped without seeding down to grass or be- 
ing supplied with manure, as to become in a great 
measure unproductive, not yielding the ——~> 
on an average more than twenty bushels of grain dr 
one ton of hay per acre. 

Little or no attention had been paid to the ar- 
rangement of the lots—the fences were in a decayed 
state, and the buildings much out of repair; and the 
whole was much covered with old logs, stumps, 
stones, hedges sf briars, unprofitable bushes and 
weeds. For the frst four or five years after part of 
this land came in my possession, I pursued the 
common way of farming, and half ploughed and 
harrowed my land over the stones, and around the 
logs and bushes—summer fallowed at the loss of 
one crop, and ploughed in what little manure I saved 
five or six inches deep. I laid out much labour and 
got small crops. , 
_ ‘Tiling my land with hired hands, I found on post- 
ing my account, it was running me in debt, instead 
of being 2 source of profit. This induced me to 
try some other method, and after several experi- 
ments, having for their object the economy of la- 
bour, the procuring and application of manure, and 
the rotation of crops—the following has proved the 
most successful. 

In the first place, I drew a plan on paper, arrang- 
ing the land into square al convenient lots, con- 
taining from five to ‘en acres, having an eye to the 
convenience of water for each field, and to the trans- 

rtation of its produce to the barn, where it was to 

e housed, but with no regard to the unevenness of 
the surface or the swales of springy land. This 
land cost about twenty-eight dollars per acre. I 
commenced fitting the lots, and continued year after 
year in succession. The management of one may be 
taken as a specimen of the whole. 

I removed the rubbish at an expense of about $2 
per acre. The loose stones were then removed, and 
with posts and rails placed into permanent fence, at 
an average expense of $6 per acre. This expense 
— to the first cost of the land, makes an aver- 
age of $36 per acre, excepting repairs of buildings, 
when the land was fit for tillage Then arranged 
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yards, a little dishing, where it was conve- 
Sat, ae making and preserving manure. I drew 
into them, in the fall, a quantity of turf and dirt 
from the knolls around my buildings and the adja- 
cent roads, and yarded my stock upon it during the 
winter. This course I pursued for a few years, un- 
til my crops so increased as to furnish me with ma- 
pure in a sufficient quantity to give each of my lots 
a slight coat once in five or six years. In the spring 
it was thrown into small piles in the yard. In the 
fall commenced ploughing, with a good and faith- 
ful ploughman, who turned over the sod about three 
inches in depth, and from eight to ten inches in 
width. The dry part was back furrowed into lands 
of twelve paces, and the wet into lands from five to 
six paces wide, leaving a deep dead furrow to an- 
swer the purpose of a drain. I spread over it from 
six to eight hree horse loads of manure per acré, 
and on the driest and most barren I have added 
three or four loads of old leeched ashes—rolled it 
down with a roller five feet long and twenty inches 
in diameter. ‘This was done to pulverise the lumps 
and settle the manure and land together.* 

This I have done both in the spring and fall—the 
spring I have found the best time, but not so con- 
venient for carting manure. About the tenth of 
May it was well dragged, or ploughed with a one 
horse plough; if ploughed, it was harrowed down, 
and it was wet and springy, it was cast into small 
ridges by throwing two furrows together at a dis- 
tance of two and a half feet from the centre of the 
ridges, but without disturbing the sod; then cross- 
marked at the same distance. About the fifteenth 
or twentieth of May, it was planted with eight row- 
ed yellow corn, twelve quarts to the acre, wet in a 

ickle made of six ounces of Ye two quarts of 

oiling water, one gill of tar. This pickle was ap- 
plied to the seed boiling hot, which immediately 
Was rolled in plaster and planted. ‘The head lantls 
Were planted with four rows of potatoes, for the 
convenience of turning the horse so as not to break 
down the corn. 

After the corn was out of the ground six or eight 
inches, it was lightly ploughed both ways—one fur- 
row in a row, dressed out with a hoe. and plastered 
on the hill, five pecks to the acre. After two or 
three weeks it was ploughed and hoed as before, 
without disturbing the sod, and suckered before 
hoeing, leaving three or four stalks in a hill. The 





* Shallow ploughing and the application of manure on 
the surface, is contrary to the common theory, as it is 
contended by some writers, that the manure loses its 
strength by evaporation, when so much exposed to the 
sun. There may be some loss by this exposure, but not 
so much as there is by ploughing it in:deep. J should 
always wish, however, that the manure, after being’ 
spread from the wagon, might be immediately mixed | 


with about one inch of the surface, either with the! 
plough or harrow, after rolling, as the decomposition | 
is much quicker when it comes in contact with the soil, | 
and in this situation it becomes a better conductor of| 
the vegetable elements to the plant. Keeping the ve- 
getable mould as near the surface as possible, I have 
found not only a great preservation to the plant against 
the frost, heavy rains, and severe drought, but the sod 
below absorbs the wash of the manure, and thus prepares 





it well, when turned back for the next crop. As our lsowed it with three bushels of small, or three and a 


new lands are much surer for, and more productive of 
crops, where the vegetable mould is all on the surface, 
the nearer I approached the same principle in culti- 
vating the soil, the better I sueceeded in raising crops. 
Ihave received more benefit from three loads of ma- 
nure applied as above stated, than from five, when! 
ploughed in deep. 1 am of opinion, that the strength’ 
of our soil could never be exhausted with a proper ro-| 
tation of crops, where all the manure which they pro-| 
duce, is carefully preserved, and once in four or five! 
years properly applied to the surface. This, I think, | 
has been fully verified by our new lands; for, after 
taking more than one hundred and fifty tons of timber 





duce from thirty-five to forty bushels per acre, en nure—half ploughing and harrowing: 


toes were hoed at the same time with the corn—|swer to take from it four crops of grain before stock. 
the dest time, the tops were covered about an inch, — grass. ith this. mode of husbandry, 
and the hill left flat—the second time, the tops were| will appear from following out the above calcula- 
spread apart with the hoe, and about the same/tions, my land has afforded me a handsome 
quantity of dirt applied on the hills as before. The} Te raisine or stoox—I have as yet paid but lit- 
whole of this expense, including the manure and/tle attention to this part of hus . However, I 
interest of the $36, did not exceed $194 per acre. | would observe, that the stock should always be so 
In the fall, I gathered on an average from sixty| proportioned to the size of the farm, that they may 
to seventy bushels of corn per acre, fit for the crib;|on the one hand be kept in good condition, and. on 
which, at that time, was worth fifty-six or sixty cents| the other consume all the hay and other fodder which 
r bushel; and from four hundred and fifty to five|is grown on the farm. 
undred bushels of potatoes, worth about sixteen| I cannot close this address without recommend- 
cents per bushel. After the corn was harvested,|ing to the members of this society more attention 
the hills were harrowed with a two horse drag. ‘ In|to the implements of husbandry, especially those 
the springs I bg ne it just deep enough to turn| which diminish hand labour; particularly the horse 
up the old sod, which had become a fine vegetable|rake. With this implement, one of my workmen 
mould for a spring crop; and after harrowing the| with one horse and boy to ride, raked in three hours 
furrows down, sowed it with barley, washed in| five acres of grass, yielding three tons per acre. 
strong brine and rolled in plaster, about two and a| Also machines for t ing and cleaning grain, 1 
half bushels of seed per acre, harrowed it, and be-| have one, of Ballou’s Patent, erected in my barn, 
fore cross a it was seeded with four pounds} by which four men and a boy, and a yoke of oxen 
of the large red clover seed, and three quarts of|/or a span of horses,can thresh more than twenty- 
timothy. After the barley was out of the ground] five bushels per hour. 
one or two inches, it was sowed broad cast with} If our farmers will but awake to a sense of their 
plaster, five or six pecks per acre, and rolled down| interest, break the shackles in which. custom has 
to pulverise the lumps and smooth the surface for| bound them, and pursue the proper method of clear- 
mowing. ‘The expense of this crop was not to ex-|ing, fencing, ploughing, manuring and croppin 
ceed ten dollars per acre; an average produce, forty| their land, the day cannot be far distant, tamed 
bushels per acre, worth sixty-two and a half cents}as we are with an excellent soil, when this county 
per bushel. I took from this und, the two suc-| will rank with the most productive, and among the 
ceeding years, from two and a half to three tons of most wealthy in the sta. Calculate for yourselves, 
hay per acre. In this way the land was cleansed,| gentlemen, the saving ¥f expense in cultivating a 
enriched, and prepared for a further rotation of|farm after the lots are Well arranged and fenced, 
crops. and the old rubbish and stones removed; both as it 
The second rotation—The sod was turned over respects labour, and implements of husbandry. — 
the last of August or first of September, manured| When your lots are well prepared for crops, one 
and rolled down, as in the first instance. About the| horse with suitable ploughs and harrows, will an- 
15th of September, I sowed it with red chaff beard-| swer all the purposes of two, except to plough or 
ed wheat, one and a half bushels per acre, and har-| harrow stiff swerd or clay. Itis in the saving of 
rowed it in. ‘The seed was prepared by washing it|labour and increase of crops that we must expect 
clean in a strong brine made with salt, and imme-|to increase the profit of our farms. It has once 


g% 


‘diately rolled in lime, and [ let it lie moist twenty-| and again been said that the poor man cannot afford 





four hours, to prevent smut and insect. In the fore) to cultivate his farm in this way—+but it is a 
part of May, five or six pecks of plaster were sowed mistake; it is the rich man only that is able to bear 
broad cast to the acre. The expense of this crop,'the prodigal waste of time and money in half clear- 
including manure, was about $16 per acre—the pro-| ing and fencing—half saving and applying his ma- 
halt repar- 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per bushel. ing and putting in his seed—and half Losventnaaee 
Late in the fall, or early in. the spring, I turned} securing his crops. This is the way to make a rich 
up the old sod—harrowed and planted it to corn.|man poor, instead of making a poor man rich. 
Tilled as beforémentioned, except the barnyard! Let me entreat those farmers who feel unfriendl 
manure—the expense about $14 per acre—had ein to this society—those who are incredulous on this 
eighty to a hundred bushels per acre, worth forty-| subject, and those who do not believe that such 
four cents per bushel. large crops can be preduced as have been frequent- 
In the fall, or early in the spring, ! harrowed down) ly reported to this society, and attested by the best 
the hills, and in the spring prepared and sowed it) authority, to try the experiment on one lot and kee 
with some spring crop suitable to stock down—sow-| an exact account as respects quantity of crop pat 
ed and rolled as before stated, produce from fifty to! the true cost. : 
sixty bushels if barley—from twenty-five to thirty-| I should be glad to see a liberal premium offered 
five if spring wheat—and from seventy to eighty if} to the person who will raise the greatest quantity of 
oats—from five to six hundred pounds if flax, per| grain the ensuing season upon an acre of old im- 
acre; and afterwards, taken for two or three years,' proved land, with the least expense. I am well aware 
from three and a half to four tons of hay, or pasture that impositions have been practised upon this socie- 
in that proportion, per acre. Some seasons, instead’ ty, but shall this destroy it? No. Let us rather che- 
of sowing wheat on the sod in the fall, I have turn-|rish it—it has already been productive of great 
ed it over in the spring, rolled and harrowed it, and good. 
There can be no doubt but in the past year one 
half bushels of large white peas to the acre. After|thousand bushels more grain have been raised.in 
they had been washed in strong brine and rolled in| the town in which I reside, through the stimulus of 
plaster, they were ploughed in on the top of the/this society, and that other property has been in- 
sod—when out of the ground one oer two inches,| creased in the same proportion, amounting to more 
plastered five or six pecks to the,acre, and had from/than one thousand dollars. Admitting the Same 
thirty to forty bushels per acre—then in the fall,| competition has been produced in the other towns, 
turned back the sod and manured it, sowed it with} we may safely calculate that this society has in- 
wheat as before stated, and have had from forty to| creased the property in the county of Saratoga more 
forty-five bushels per acre. ‘The third season, have|than eighteen thousand dollars. Let us suppose 
taken a crop of from eighty to one hundred bushels) agricultural societies equally cherished in other 
of corn per acre. And the fourth stocked it down) counties, and we have an imcrease of property to 





from an acre, it generally produces our heaviest crops With bar ey. This I have found a good course,| this State, through their influence, of more than a 


of grain and grass. 


{when my ground was in heart, so that it would an-| million and a 





of money annually. 


> 
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Can any man have proper views of national econ- 
omy, or be a friend to the best interests of his coun- 
try, who instead of cherishing, would raise his voice 
for withdrawing the patronage of the state from an 
institution productive of so much good. , 

Laudable and becoming exertions, are made in 
this our land of peace and plenty, to instruct our 
youth in almost every art and science, and shall we 
not look forward with fond anticipation to the period 
as not far distant, when we shall have seminaries 
also for teaching this most important, though much 
neglected art—the art of husbandry. _ It is the foun- 
tain from which we obtain our wealth and earthly 
happiness. Let us then continue to unite our exer- 
tions with the exertions of those who have recom- 
mended and patronized the best interests of the 
state, until the science and practice of agriculture 
shall excite that deep interest and that universal at- 
tention, which its high importance demands. 

To the ladies who patronize this Society, after 
what they have here exhibited of their industry and 
economy—those brightest ornaments of the female 
part of community, compliments are useless. ‘The 
works of their own hands praise them. May others 
be stimulated to go and do likewise. 





PROCEEDINGS OF AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETIES. 


The Agricultural Society of the Valley (Virginia) 
met in the Town Hall, at Winchester, on the 5th 
ult—whereupon W. M. Barton, vice-president of 
the society. announced in feeling and appropriate 
terms, the death of their late president, Judge Hucu 
Hotmes—pronouncing at the same time an elegant 
and deserved eulogy on the character, zeal and ser- 
vices of the deceased. 

On motion of Mr. Sherrard, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

Resolved, 'That the members of this society will, 
as a testimony of the respect in which they hold the 
memory of their late president. the hon. Hugh 
Holmes, wear crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

The society then proceeded to the transaction of 
ordinary business. 

Letters were read from the hon. James Barbour, 
the hon. P. P. Barbour, Messrs. J. F. Dufour, J. L. 
Richardson, and. R. K. Meade, the latter enclosing 
an essay of 12 folio pages from J. H. Powel, secre- 
tary of the Agricultural Society of Pennsylvania; 
which were ordered to be recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Nelson, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, to meet 
quarterly, whose duty it shal] be to take into consi 
deration such communications as may be addressed 
to the society, selecting such as may appear to said 
committee advisable to be read at its meetings. 

Whereupon it was 

Resolved, That the trustees of the society com- 
pose such committee. 

Resolved, further, That said committee be author- 
ized to transact all business now before the society, 
not before any other committee. 

On motion of Mr. Brome, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to receive the reports of competitors’ for the great- 
estaverage crop raised on their lands, and for the 
greatest quantity of stone fence made, during the 
last year, and report at this meeting. 

Whereupon, Messrs, Page, Parkins, Ficklin, 
Lockhart, and Robinson, were appointed. 

On motion of Mr. Brome, amended by Col. Kiger, 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appoint- 
ed to draw up a scheme of premiums to be awarded 
at the next fair, no one premium of which shall ex- 
ceed 20 dollars; which report shall be final, and not 


Meade, I. Hollingsworth, Kiger, and Ship, were ap- 
pointed. 

Adjourned till 3 p. m. 

3 o’CLOCK, P. M. 

Met pursuant to adjournment.—The society pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, previous to which the following resolution 
was offered, and unanimously adopted as one of the 
standing rules: , 

Resolved, That hereafter, when but one person is 
nominated to any office, no balloting shall be ne- 
cessary. 

The election of President being then in order— 

Mr. M‘Guire nominated Judge Tucker. 

Mr. Davis nominated Capt. Barton. 

Mr. Earll nominated Major Mason. 

Judge Tucker and Mr. Barton both declined being 
voted for. 

Judge Tucker nominated W. B. Page, Esq. 

Judge Tucker and Gen. Lockhart were appointed 
tellers, and proceeded to count the votes. After 
which Judge Tucker rose and said, 

Mr. Chairman, the tellers of the votes have pro- 
ceeded to count the votes given by the members, 
and find the result to be, that there are, 

For Wm. Byrd Page, - - - 18 votes 

Seth Mason, - - - - -  §$ votes 

The chairman then stated this result to the socie- 
ty, and announced that Wm. B. Page, having a ma- 
jority of the votes of the society, was duly elected 
president of the same for the ensuing year. 
The other officers were then elected without op- 
position, as follows: 

Wm. M. Barton, vice-president, 

Thomas Cramer, secretary, 

Samuel H. Davis, assistant secretary, 

John M. Brome, treasurer. 
On motion of Mr. Sherrard, 
Resolved, 'That a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to choose the board of trustees for the ensuing 
ear. 

Whereupon, Messrs. Sherrard, Heiskell and Cra- 
mer were appointed; who reported the following 
gentlemen as composing the list: 

Wm. M. Barton, Seth Mason, Joseph Kean, Jo- 
seph Hackney, James M. Hite, Josiah Lockhart, 
John W. Baylis, A. 8. Tidball, David Bryarly, Isaac 
Hollingsworth, John W. Page, Wm. Smith of Shen. 
The committee on crops and stone fence report- 
ed, that they had awarded the premium for the lat- 
ter to Mr. John W. Page. 

The following new members were admitted— 
Daniel Lee, John Lee, George F. Hupp. 

WM. M. BARTON, Vice-Pres't. 
Tuos. Cramer, Secretary. 





AGRICOLA AND HIS TEESWATER STEER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Philadelphia County, March, 1825. 
Sir: 

It is to be lamented, that “Agricola” had not al- 
lowed himself time to inquire, upon two points, 
wherein his assertions, and inferences, are deeply 
involved. Ist. Whether Mr. Lowry’s steer was of 
Teeswater blood. 2ndly. Whether ‘’Teeswaters” 
and Improved Durham Short Horns, are the same. 
I aver, that Mr. Lowry’s bullock had not one six- 
teenth of Teeswater blood. Mr. Lowry’s statement 
will prove, it cannot be shown, that he had one 
drop; and no man who is not wholly ignorant of 
the subject, could suppose, that the old ‘Teeswater 
Short Horns, of 74, are the same as the Improved 
Durham Short Horns of ’25. 

Even if it could be made to appear, that he was 
of Teeswater blood, from “the fact, that he obtain- 
ed a premium at the Philadelphia Exhibition, of 


given for a Teeswater,or Short Horned Steer, and no 
animal was so called, by the committee of graziers, 
nor by the Society, can any inference be drawn, to 
favour Agricola’s views?* 

This mal adroit effort, and ignorance of fact, “re- 
mind me” of a professional writer, who, whilst mak- 
ing a pointed critique, upon a foreign essay, on the 
management of flax, was opportunely interrupted, 
by a brother Vice President, of the City Agricultu- 
ra] Society, to whom he exclaimed, “conceive, Mr. 
S , the blunder of this Frenchman, asserting, 
that flax is the fibre, growing without as bark, in- 
stead of being produced within, as pith of the plant.” 

If a friendly Vice President had been near to 
Agricola, perhaps he might have guarded him from 
discomfiture, by saying, “You are as wrong, as if 
you knew not ‘pith’ from an attenuated ‘fibre,’ 
which, although when artfully woven, conceals 
naked deformity from those who are distant, yet 
when awkwardly spun out, becomes as the flimsy 
web of a busy spider, disregarded, or swept down 


by all who are near.” 
CURWEN. 





AGRICOLA ANSWERED BY MR. LOWRY’S STATEMENT. 


The Steer which I fed, and recently slaughtered, 
was brought to the Philadelphia market, to be kill- 
ed, when a calf, for veal. I have never heard by whom 
he was bred, nor of what breed his sire and dam were 
called. At the Cattle Show, held by the Philadel- 
phia Society, he was called Teeswater.* 


PHILIP LOWRY. 
S—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
HORTICULTURE. 





ON THE DISEASES OF VARIOUS FRUIT 
TREES, 


AS THE PEACH, MORELLO, AND PLUM, 

With some remarks on the natural history of the Pea- 
fly—in a letter ‘rom James Worth, Esq. to Col. J. 
H.. Powel, corresponding secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Society—dated Buck's county, 
Ist January, 1824. 

[We have omitted what has been well said b 
Mr. Worth on the subject of the insect, by which 
peach trees are assailed and destroyed, because we 
consider that part of the subject as exhausted by 
what was written within the last year by Mr. Worth, 
and published in the transactions of the American 
Academy of Sciences at Philadelphia; and by the 
very satisfactory papers of Evan ‘Thomas, jr., pub- 
lished in the last volume of the American Farmer. 
if any doubt the efficacy of the remedies proposed, 
they have only to see and judge for themselves, at 
the farm of P. E. Thomas, four miles from this city. 
They may there see trees, which still bear marks of 
having been on the verge of death, recovering and 
putting forth with renovated health and redoubled 
vigor. Were any son of Esculapius to minister 
with equal effect, against the ravages of old age and 
disease, upon the human srame;, he would be con- 
sidered a second St. Leon, armed wita the philoso- 
pher’s stone, to communicate the power of flourish- 
ing in perpetual youth, amidst the wreck of alksur- 
rounding matter. But to our subject. For the rea- 
sons above stated.we have omitted here the observa- 
tions of Mr. Worth in relation to the insect, which 
attacks the peach tree; thinking it would be more 
acceptable to confine ourselves now, to what he 
says of other causes of decay in the Peach tree, and 
to his remarks on the diseases of the Morello cherry 
and plum tree, which have been hitherto less treat- 





*On being asked by whom, Mr. Lowry observed, he 
did not know—he supposed by the Committee. See 








ss to alteration or amendment by the society. 
hereupon, Messrs. Cramer, Davis, Lockhart. 


1822,” where no premium was offered achere none was 


Report, vol. 4, page 123, Farmer. 
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ed of. His observations on the Pea fly, too, will be 
found amusing, as well as of practical usefulness.) 

There are causes of decline in the Peach tree, 
other than that of the insect; and a princi al one is, 
the not stirring of the ground. I apprehend that 
the disease called “yellows” is often thus occasion- 
ed. My peach orchard was evidently in a declining 
state; the ground had not been ploughed for three 
years, and had become quite covered with grass: in 
the spring of 1822, I had it well broken up, and 
kept clean during the summer. The trees soon as- 
sumed a healthy appearance, and furnished a plen- 
tiful supply of fine fruit, last year I again ploughed 
the ground, and the whole orchard is now in the most 
flourishing condition, and I believe there will be no 
difficulty in keeping it in that state. 

{ would further observe, that although there are 
many of our most delicious peaches which ought to 
be continued by budding or grafting, yet, there are 
several excellent kinds that are natural fruit, which 
can readily be propagated by planting the seed, and 
therefore should be particularly attended to; be- 
because in the event of a decline, it is only to cut 
down the tree at the surface of the ground, when a 
new shvot will arise from the root, which will bear 
fruit the second year of its growth. 

Morello Cherry.—I consider this the most useful 
species of the cherry; but it has become scarce, and 
in consequence of the failure of the tree, its cultiva- 
tion ‘in this district of our country is almost abandon- 
ed. The decline has been supposed to be occasion- 
ed by the depredation of a worm working in the 
outer branches, and producing the excrescences 
which are there observed; but on a close examina- 
tion, I found that these excrescences were formed 
about a month before the worm could be seen, and 
then it commences its operations on the outside and 
proceeds inwards; so that it is evidently a conse- 
quence, and not the cause, of disease. This disco- 
very led me to believe, that the excrescences were a 
mere exudation of the sap in the tender branches,) 
occasioned by a bark-bound stace of the trunk, and 
I was induced to try a remedy which had been men- 
tioned to me, (without any accompanying reason, 
to wit: to score the bark in a perpendicular direc? 
tion along the trunk, and I found several decisive 
advantages attending the operation, but great care 
must be taken to perform the work, at a season, 
when the incision will be completely closed before a 
lodgment of insects can be made, or the tree will be 
in great danger of being destroyed; the more safe 
way will be to cut through the outer peel, so as to 
leave the inner bark untouched. But froma further 
attention to this valuable tree, I am of opinion that 
its failure is, in a great measure, owing to the cir- 
cumstance of its being generally propagated by 
suckers; and if such be the fact, we should find a 
very easy remedy in raising new irees irom seeds. 

"lum tree —This tree is attacked by a disease si- 
milar to that of the Morello, as already described; 
but as far as my observation extends, it is confined to 
the natural fruit-bearing kinds, and these being 
mostly propagated from suckers, whilst those of the 
nurseries, raised from seeds, are exempt,—it would 
seem that the cause of disease must be in the manner 
of propagation; and I know of no better way of re- 
moving it, than by cutting down the trees and rais- 
ing new ones from the root. But even these proba- 
bly cannot be preserved many years in a healthy 
state; and therefore we should lose no time in plant- 
ing seed to supply their place. I would advise the 
selection of the best seeds; and trees thus raised, 
should be suffered to come to a bearing state before 
any change of kind is made, and then, graft or bud 
only such as are of inferior quality; as according 
to my limitted experience, trees in a natural state 
are fhe most lasting. 

I am informed, indeed I have seen some instances, 
of the grafted trees being diseased in the trunk, and 
a worm is found in the diseased part; but I have not had 


grafts may have been set on suckers, which are un- 
able to sustain a healthy tree, and therefore the 
worm may only be the consequence of the decline. 
If, however, the stocks are seedlings, then, the dis- 
ease is probably occasioned by the worm. I have 
no doubt but there are many individuals who are 
well acquainted with this interesting subject, and 
by publishing their views, they would render the 
community an essential benefit. I respectfully in- 
vite their attention.- 

Pear tree.—It is a fact that this tree, too, has un- 
fortunately been, in a great measure, propagated 
from suckers, and therefore its failure may be ac- 
counted for: as soon as disease is observed, the 
whole of the shoot connected therewith, should be 
lopped off. I am, not at present, prepared to say 
much on this head, but the subject being an inte- 
resting one, I would recommend it to the considera- 
tion of the members of the society. 

[See observations of Evan Thomas, in last Ame- 
rican Farmer.] . 

Pea-fly, (Bruchus pisi.}\—This insect is known to 
infest the peas of our country, and although it is not 
supposed to have done any material injury, yet, the 
inquiring mind, awake to every species of know- 
9 must feel an interest in the investigation of its 
history; especially as some very erroneous state- 
ments respecting it have gone forth; besides, I do 
think that every lover of peas would rejoice in get- 
ting rid of so unwelcome a visitor. 

The winged insect need not be described, as eve- 
ry person who has cultivated peas, is acquainted with 
it: it continues in that state until the peas are suffi- 
ciently grown to receive the deposite and support 
the larva. The eggs which are oblong and of a yel- 
low or amber colour, are then lain singly, and scat- 
tered along on the outside of the pod in an irregular 
manner, in number, sometimes less, but often more 
than there are peas within the pod; so that fre- 
quently two worms are found in the same pea. The 
little maggot scarcely discernable, except through a 
microscope, is of a whitish colour, at first its head is 
black, but afterwards becomes brown: it perforates 
the pod immediately under the egg-shell, and pass- 
ing through, enters the pea and penetrates to the 
very centre, and in some instances destroys the germ: 
the entrance of the worm can be detected by a dark 
speck on the outside of the pea. The very early 


eas are not so much infested, at least when in an|* 
p 


eatable state the worm is very small; and sometimes 
the very late kinds will escape, and therefore it has 
been recommended to plant later than usual, in or- 
der to avoid the insect; but it has too much sagaci- 
ty to be thus defeated; for as soon as the practice 
becomes general, the deposite would be delayed to 
meet it. The most effectual remedy is, to destroy 
the insect; which can be done without much trou- 
ble: when the seed peas are sufficiently dry, put 
them into a bottle and cork them up until the time 
of planting, then prepare ‘a vessel of water, into 
which pour the peas immediately from the bottle, as 
soon as uncorked, immersing the mouth of the bot- 
tle in the water, so that none of the flies can escape; 
the flies will soon leave the peas and rise to the sur- 
face of the water and cannot extricate themselves 
after being once wet, but care must be taken to kill 
them. Very respectfully, yours, 
JAMES WORTH. 


Sharon, April 10, 1824. 
P. S. On planting my peas this spring I have dis- 
covered that many of the flies do not leave the peas 
on being immersed in cold water, and:that after re- 
maining therein thirty-six hours and afterwards bu- 
ried in the soil, they made their escape, but that 





such as were thrown into boiling water, the insect 
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sufficient opportunity of investigating the cause: the 
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RAIL ROADS. 


Sir,—In the Richmond Enquirer of the 12th and 
19th Dec. 1818, there will be found two papers, en- 
titled “Virginia —her resources and ability to secure 
the western trade to Richmond and Petersburg.” 

The object was to be obtained by a sedulous at- 
tention to an improvement of her highways. 

I have long been of opinion, that, as auxiliary to 
this ens Iron Railways could be highly 
use 

As a proof of this, I refer to sand journal of 28th 
April, 25th August, and 29th Sept. 1820. I could 
also refer to the Richmond Enquirer of the 25th 
June, 1819. 

I think these references would prove that I have 
clearly anticipated public opinion; for the people of 


Pittsburg thus argue: 
“That by means of Rariways, which can be com- 
pleted at one third of the and in one third of 


the time requisite for canaLs, Pennsylvania will be 
able successfully to compete with New-York. That 
by this si and easy means of communication, 
Pennsylvania will become the carrier for the trade of 
the western waters. That the plan proposed, if at all 
eligible, is better adapted than that of canals, to their 
“promg resources, and the general economy of their 

abits. That it will have the incalculable advantage of 
retaining in their present employment, the immense 
number of our meritorious citizens who now derive 
their subsistence from our peculiar system of inland 
navigation. ‘That it is better adapted than the other 
to their manners and views, and will have a tenden- 
cy, from the quantity of Iron it will require, to give 
new life and vigor to their extensive ishments of 
that article.” - ’ 
It is superfluous to state that numerous applica- 
tions are to be made during the present session of 
the British Parliament, for acts of incorporation on 
this subject. 6 
In the Richmond Enquirer of the 11th inst. I find 
a letter addressed to Mr. Barbour, the new sec 
of war, and 6n its analysis, discover the following to 
be its contents: 
“From Richmond to Ohio, where a canal would 
commence, is 450 miles. 
The fall in the Ohio between the Kanawha and 
the Sciota, is one inch per mile. 

The mouth of the Kanawha is 250 miles below 
Pittsburg. 

The fall between these two points is 275 feet. 

The inference is, that the navigation of the Ohio 
above the mouth of the Kanawha, for steam, is im- 
practicable for a part of the year. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio canal is 350 miles. 
The country both sides of the Ohio below the Ka- 
nawha, is 250 miles nearer to Richmond than Wash- 
ington. 

A larger portion of country would be benefited 
by this canal tun can be by that of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio. 


+ 
In the valley of the Kanawha the ground for 94 
miles is peculiarly favourable. 
A tunnel may be made at the White Sulphur 
Springs. 
The James and Kanawha would require 750 feet 
of lockage less than the Chesapeake and Ohio. 





The Erie canal of New-York cannot compete 
with the proposed canal. 

The Richmond market would be the cheapest, 
shortest and most convenient. 


Distances—if the canal, from the mouth of the 





contained within were instantly destroyed without 
injuring the vegetating principle. J. W. 


Sciota to Lake Erie was compléted, and that a mer- 
chant, half-way between the ‘Ohiid“and the Lake. 
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wanted to send his produce to an Eastern market, 
the distances te ae 
Miles. Miles. 
To the Lake,. . .150 ToSciota,..... 150 
Buffalo,. . . . 250 Kanawha,... 80 
Albany,. . . . 350 Richmond, . . 450 
New-York,. .150 Difference,..... 220 
Miles, . 900 Miles, . 900 


It has an advantage in its southern position, 
and consequently longer exemption from frost. 


Advantages of the country S. W. of Bottetourt, 


Virginia. 

The waters of the Kanawha, (here called New 
River) interlocking Holstein and Clinch so as to ren- 
der it probable a canal is practicable. 

It would unite the vallies of the James and the 
Kanawha; and of the Kanawha with those of the 
Tennessee. 

Ricumonp would become the great emporium of 
the commerce these canals would unite. = 

Salt, coal, alum, copperas, gypsum, marble, iron, 
copper, lead, &c. are found in inexhaustible quanti- 
ties; and the counties jof Bottetourt, Rockbridge, 
Wythe, Washington and Kanawha, could supply 
the whole union with these essential articles. 

‘A Virginian” will permit me to ask him why a 
rail-road would not do as well as a canal? If he will 
refer to the various British apace on the sub- 
ject, I think we shall not differ in opinion. 

But it is to be considered whether a combined 
effort on the part of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia, would not render the achievement of 
the task, both easy, cheap, and expeditious. 

Could not the road be made to come in one line 
to a given point, and then branch so as to bring the 
produce to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton? But where, then, is the Richmond scheme? 
Here will be a difficulty. However, there is room 
for all the improvements; and in that which em- 
braces the commerce from the S. W. of Virginia 
will be found an immense source of wealth. While 
the Potomac, or left wing, on the one side, brings 
down the produce of the Ohio to its ports—the 
James, or right wing, will waft down that of the 
Clinch and the Holstein. All the Lae and con- 
suming part of North Carolina, would feel an inte- 
rest in this portion. 

*'To obtain a knowledge of the favourableness, or 
unfavourableness of the ground, is yoy remy to 
a correct opinion of the actual state of things, but, 
to me, there appears little doubt, but that Ohio would 
prefer either of these routes to her way by Lake Erie 
to an already (and likely to be more so,) glutted 
market. 

As to the facilities afforded by rail-ways, it is more 
than probable that our amiable and patriotic repre- 
sentative at St. James, will give us some knowledge 
of them on his return—the London papers have 
said they were objects of his attention. 

But a measure is now before the Pennsylvania le- 
sislature; namely, the formation ofa board of works, 
which will, in all probability, give us some insight 
into its merits on an extended scale; and, especially 
aided, as it is said the board will be, by the patriotic 
efforts of some public spirited gentlemen at Phila- 
delphia. who have (or are about to do so,) despatch- 
ed the ingenious Mr. Strickland to England, on a 
voyage of scientific discovery. 

may be wrong, but I think the recent result of 
ihe Presidential election strongly urges some step of 
this kind. {t will unite the southern and the western 
states, for, no one can deny the possibility of the 
Chesapeake and the James, with their numerous 
ramifications, being able to vie with the Hudson— 
to say nothing about incorporating Pennsylvania 
with the Delaware in the scheme. She is fully alive 
to the necessity for the most active exertions. 


Iam, &e. AMPHICON. 





P. S.—The Pittsburg memorial states, that $8,000 
a mile would complete a rail-way, and the transpor- 
tation of goods on the same would be cheaper from 
Pittsburg to Philadelphia, than it can be afforded to 
New-York from any navigable point on the Ohio. 
South Carolina, March 18th, 1825. 





GAS ENGINE CARRIAGE. 
From a late English paper. 

The public are likely soon to be furnished with a 
locomotive carriage for general purposes. A company 
is actually forming, the subscriptions to which are 
nearly full, for the purpose of contracting to run the 
mail coaches and other carriages by means of this 
engine, supplied with portable gas. The great weight 
of steam engines, with the requisite supply of coal 
and water, has hitherto prevenied their successful 
application to locomotive carriages. This formida- 
ble obstacle is altogether removed by Mr. Brown’s 
invention, as we understand that a six-horse-power 
engine will certainly not weigh ten ewt. and the por- 
table reservoirs requisite to supply the engine with 
gas for an hour and a half for fifteen miles, will not 
weigh one cwt. more. It is expected that a carriage 
will be completely ready to start in four months, 
when it is intended to be dispatched to York and 
back, at the rate of ten miles per hour; the expen- 
ses are estimated at less than one half the mileage of 
a four-horse post coach. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A 
DESULTORY READER. 


STEAM. 

A steam apparatus has been recently erected at 
St. Pancras workhouse, where a boiler of sixty gal- 
lons heats a stone bath of four hundred gallons, se- 
veral times in the course of a day; for bathing sick 
persons, boiling blankets, beds, &c. From the same 
boiler, is also boiled one eighty gallon copper for 
washing; one eighty-five gallon ditto for cooking ; 
and one thirty-six gallon for the same purpose; all 
performed by one bushelof coals per day. Simi- 
lar work is done at St. Andrew’s workhouse, with 
three pecks of coals per day. 

At Cheltenham, the late Mr. Thompson not only 
heated his baths with steam, but also the air of the 
dressing-rooms. 

At Mr. Ramshaw’s, Fetter-lane, a steam appara- 
tus has been introduced for copper-plate printing, 
which supersedes the use of twelve noxious charcoal 
fires.* Steam has also been applied to the warming 
of hot-houses. 

In the application of steam to the boiling of liquids, 
as at Whitbread’s brewery, London, by means of a 
worm conveyed through the midst of the liquors, 
five or six hundred barrels of wort are boiled in half 
the usual time, and two chaldrons of coals are saved 
in one day. Steam has also been introduced into 
many other breweries. No other copper is requisite 
besides the steam-boiler ; the wort and liquors being 
boiled in wooden vats. It is likewise used for the 
purposes of distillation. 

he following is a summary of the advantages 
which will result from substituting steam in place of 
culinary fires, for the heating of houses, &c. 

Ist. Steam saves half the quantity, and three- 
fourths of the cost of coals or other fuel. 

2d.°Steam can be made to create any degree of 
temperature required. 





* For this meritorious attention to the health of his work- 
men, thé Society of Arts presented Mr. Ramshaw with the 
Isis gold medal, 





the wretched climbing-boy. 
duction of steam for generating and diffusing heat, 
is likely, not only to change the entire economy of 
our houses, but to promote comfort, <alth, cleanli- 
ness, and security, beyond all former anticipations 
of art or genius. 


ter of the milk, consequently the albumen, 
and oil, are precipitated. A ve 
mode of procuring curds, and also a ver 
acidulous whey, is by using a solution of th 
lized citric acid ; taking care not to add too much. 


aed 
_— ee 
3d. Steam diffuses heat equally throughout an 


apartment,-every side and every part being as warm 
as every other side and 
room, are not (as with 
whilst they are scorched on the other. 


part; and the people in a 
res) frozen on one side, 


4th. Steam, as diffused in metallic enclosures, cre- 


ates neither dirt, dust, nor noxious odour. 


5th. Steam is free from the dangers, which attend 


common fires: for no house can be set on fire by the 
heat of steam; and there is no hazard of the dread- 
ful accidents which arise from the clothes of females 
and children taking fire. 


6th. Steam warms not merely the room into which 


it is conveyed, built all the adjoining rooms; and if 
made to act in a cylinder at the bottom of a well- 
staircase, or in the hall of a house, it will increase. 
the temperature of the whole house. 


7th. Steam, by causing the heated air to ascend. 


promotes the ventilation of a room, and the renew- 
al of the air, by means of an orifice and pipe in the 
upper part of that room. 


8th. Steam renders chimneys and fire-places an 


necessary ; and will, therefore, diminish the expense 
of building houses. 


9th. Steam will heat several small houses from a 


common boiler at a joint expense. 


10th. Steam will warm the largest as well as the 


smallest apartments, and parts remote from the boil- 
er, as highly as those near; that is to say, would 
warm the Cathedral of St. Paul's, and every remote 
corner of it, as completely as the smallest cabin. 


11th. Steam renders kitchens and fires unneces- 


sary under the roof of a dwelling; as it can be con- 
veyed from any out-building to a cooking apparatus. 


12th. It puts an end to the use and employment of 
In a word, the intro- 


MILK. 
One hundred pounds or wine pints of rich milk 


will make five pounds of butter. A pint of milk, wine 
fmeasure, weighs a pound, and five pints beer mea- 
sure, is equal to six pints wine measure. In New- 
England, they speak in common parlance, and in 
their Cattle-Show reports, of the pounds of milk that 
a cow will yield. 


OXEN 
‘In New-England are measured in strength and 


value, by their girth, A good judge will guess 
within two inches. 
good Ox, and a pair of them will do all the work of 
a common farm. 


Seven feet girth is considered a 


DECOMPOSITION OF MILK BY ACIDS. 
To a pint of new Milk, in a glass goblet, add half 


a dram of diluted Sulphuric Acid: an immediate 
change will take place in the whole fluid; by the 
descent of a white flocculent and abundant precipi- 
tate, some parts of which coagulate in masses. 
precipitate is what is termed the curd and the su- 
pernatant fluid is the whey. 


Observation. Here the acid combines with the wa- 
— 
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QUERIES OF CORRESPONDENTS, 


TO WHICH IT IS HOPED OTHERS WILL MAKE ANSWER. 


Will some of your numerous and obliging corres- 


pondents who can speak from personal experience 
answer the following queries. 


Is any power gained by working machinery with 
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horses on an inelined plane instead of drawing by 
Levers ? : ; 

Can horses be thus applied to any extent or is the 
method necessarily limited to the use of a few and to 
what number? 

What is the most preferable diameter of the plane? 

How many revolutions should it perform in a mi- 
nute ? 

What angle should the shaft form with a line per- 
pendicular to the centre of the plane ? 

Do the horses operate by their weight only or by 
draft also ? 

Can oxen be used instead of horses ? ; 

Has machinery thus put in operation been appli- 
ed to threshing or grinding grain, and with what 
effect ? ; 

Whilst I am propounding | pose [ wilt also ask 
what is the proper quantity of unslacked lime to be 
applied to an acre of land intended to be put in In- 
dian Corn ? 

In what manner and at what season should it be 
applied ? 

s there any difference between lime burned from 
stone and that from shells ? S. 

March 18th, 1825. 












[The queries on lime, are some of them anticipa- 
ted in this number.—It is generally known that stone 
lime is much stronger than that of shells; the com- 
mon calculation is about 60 of stone lime to 100 of 
shell lime; 100 bushels of shells will, when burnt, 
yield 60 of lime.] 





ENGLAND. 


[On the present condition of England, as regards 
her agriculture, commerce and manufactures—and 
on the effect of the removal of some old restrictions 
on trade, a late English agricultural journal, (Flem- 


ing’s Eapress,) which is conducted with much abili-}wine, if he would bring him a we of wheat on the 


ty, after speaking more in detail, concludes an arti- 
cle with the following remarks: ] ' 

At no period of our history has the general acti- 
vity of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
both foreign and domestic, been such as is now felt 
throughout the kingdom. In every country of Eu- 
rope, and in the United States of America, great 
improvement in manufactures, and the arts, and 
commerce, must be admitted to have taken place— 
yet are trade and commerce in every branch im- 
proving, and extending in this country. India, from 
whence scarcely a century ago we derived every 
yard of fabrics made from cotton, now seeks in the 
looms of England, that perfection and variety, of 
which the cotton manufacture is susceptible. 

In silk, the manufacture of which has been so long 
restrained in this country by impolitic restrictions, 
the ingenuity of our artizans is now called into ac- 
tivity by the impulse of capital, which under the 
regulations that confined the manufacture to Lon- 
don, would never have been applied to that object. 
For this we are indebted to the liberal reformation 
begun by ministers, in our commercial code. Preju- 
dice has unfortunately so far interposed as to pre- 
vent the extension of the system in many desirable 
instances. 

_ Such, for example, is the disinclination of the 
linen manufacturers of this country, to the ware- 
housing of German linens in Great Britain, for ex- 
portation only, that the minister conceded this point, 
and foreigners are still driven to the continent to 
make up an assorted cargo. In wool, prejudice has 
succumbed to sound policy and common sense. The 
exportation of sheep’s wool, so long prohibited by 
statutes, most arbitrary in their enactments, is now 
permitted by law; and last week presented the novel 
instance of a shipment of coarse wool for America, 
being the first legal exportation of our native fleece, 
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We might justly dilate on the very many topics, 
tending to illustrate the growing prospects of the 
country, but our limits constrain us to withhold fur- 
ther observations. 

That such is the actual state of the country, we 
hold to be irrefragably demonstrated; by the rapid 
progress and consumption of our manufactures, the 






high price of the funds; the lew rate of interest, and 


every species of agricultural production. 





ITEMS, 


pers received at the office of the American Farmer. 


A sow and eleven pigs fetched the sum of ninety- 
two pounds! in Highworth market, on the Ist of this 
month. They belonged to Mr. W. Smith, of that 
town, and were purchased by Mr. Thomas Matthews, 
of the Swan Inn. [What was the age of the pigs, 
and were they the offspring of the sow?) 





Dandelion.—This plant makes a pleasant salad in 
the spring, while the leaves are hardly unfolded. It 
is much used by the French, who eat it with bread 
and butter. It may be blanched by culture. 





Parsley—If after having bruised some sprigs of] 
Parsley in your hands, you attempt to rinse glasses, 
they will snap or suddenly break. 
Whooping-cough—A plaster of gum galbanum, 


dviser. 





A gentleman of Henley-on-Thames offered a far- 
mer when at that market, a dinner and a bottle of 
following market-day, and double:the quantity each 
week until that day twelvemonth. This was acced- 
ed to for the moment, but the following statement 
will, perhaps, satisfy those who have never entered 
into any similar calculations; of the impossibility of 
fulfilling such an engagement: Amount of the num- 
ber of grains, 4,503,599,627,370,494 


i bo Som: of Ss 


Number of bushels,...... 12,509 ,998,964 
Number of quarters, ...... 1,563,749 ,870 
Number of loads,........ $12,749,974 


On Wednesday, was slaughtered by Mr. Lowden, 
of Norwich, a real Norfolk four-year-old home-bred, 
and grazed by Mr. Gooch, of Honingham—the car- 
case weighing 113 stone [1582 pounds], fat 14 stone 
4 lbs. It is allowed to c most meat upon the 
smallest bone ever seen, and of the best quality.— 
Two remarkably fine home-breds, of Mr. Culley’s, 
of Drayton, and a heifer of Mr. Coleman, of Helles- 
don, were exhibited on Saturday se’nnight, on the 
Hill, at Norwich; and sold to be slaughtered. 


THES FARMS, 


Battimore, Frinay, Apri 1, 1825. 
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AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA 


Of conversations in the office of the American Farmer, 
29th March. 


gave $300 for the very fine Jack of Dr. Gordon’s, 
which took the La Fayette prize at the last Cattle 
Show at the Maryland tavern. This fine imported 








during a period of two centuries. 


animal would not have there brought, at public auc- 





tion amongst the farmers of Maryland, $100—yei 
Mr. Watson has a good notion of what he is about. 

Mr. W. says, that in Connecticut, the calculation 
is to winter ten sheep on one ton of hay—for a cow, 
from a ton to a ton and a half—that the best merino 
flocks give about $2 per head clear profit, besides 
the increase—that they average in the dirt from 4 1-2 


increased and increasing value of our exports and/to 5 lbs, per head—that their good ppetore lands will 
imports; the abundance of employment for the work-|carry five sheep to the acre. aur atson 
ing classes; the flourishing state of the revenue; the|a rapid excursion from Rockhall through Chester- 


has made 


town in Kent county, Centreville in Queen Anne’s. 


—the remunerating prices now cheerfully paid for|to Easton in Talbot, taking the estate of colonel 7. 


Emory in his,way—admires much the appearance 
of the country, thinks it would yield c of 
barley, and insists that were he on that land and 


in that climate, nothing should induce him to forbear 


Relating chiefly to Agriculture—taken from late English pa-|the use of oxen, (New England oxen) to the exclu- 
sion of horses. 


30th March. 


Dr. S. McCuttoH—visited last summer, the new 
en of the Horticultural Society of London, at 
hiswich. He there saw their over-flowing well, 
obtained by boring, the stream as thick as his arm, 
of fine drinking water, it was turned to the great- 
est advantage over their grounds, for the purposes 
both of ornament and utility—in the formation of 
small lakes and the irrigation of the garden. 'To the 
question as to the surrounding country, he says it is 
level as the lands on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, as far as the eye can reach—no over-hanging, 
or neighboring higher grounds. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORTS.—State of crops.—Win- 
chester, Va. 16th March, 1825.—My crop of wheat is 


_— to the chest, cures this complaint.— Medical more promising than I ever had at this me 
particularly the case with a field of forty acres, on 


which grew a heavy crop of oats that was ploughed 
under in August. 





Tosacco—There have been scarcely sales enough 
of this article since our last, to serve as an index to 
the state of the market; which, however, on the 
whole, appears to open oP ange for tobacco of 
inferior and middling qualities. ‘These descriptions 
may be quoted at twenty per cent. advance on the 
prices at which they were selling at this time last 
year, while bright tobacco is as much below what it 
then was; such as then would have brought $30 per 
hundred, would probably now bring not more than 
$20. “itera 4, 
Three hogsheads of W. Smith’s, of Calvert coun. 
ty, opposite to Nottingham, sold this week for $12 
round. 


un 

There have been 113 hogsheads inspected within 
the week—generally in rather damp’ condition— 
especially that from Ohio, where tobacco is indeed 
mostly packed in too high order. 


Woo.r—washed on the sheep’s back—sells at an ad- 
vance on the prices here quoted of 20 per cent. © 


Tue MaryLanD ASSOCIATION FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF THE BREED OF HORSES, at a meeting held on 
, unanimously elected J. 8. Sxinwer, a 
Vice-President of the Association, in place of the late 
General r. On motion of Mr. Skinner, the So- 
ciety resolved to offer purses for horses owned only, 
and , by persons residing within the State of 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, north of the 
Potomac. 


Mr. H. Warson, of Connecticut, on a visit to Ma- ae ‘ 
ryland to purchase Jackasses and Jennets, bought} A few of our Patrons have forgotten to withdraw 
$600 worth on the Eastern Shore of Maryland; he| their subscription from the American Farmer, until. 


after they had received the first number of the 7th 
vol.—tIn all such cases, they are requested to send 
back the numbers received, as not one more is prin- 
ted than will be wanting. 
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The Index to the last Vol. of the American F ar- 
mer, will be sent to subscribers along with the title 


page, early in next week. 





Wanted to purchase, one or two thorough bred stal- 
lions of large size. Inquire of the Editor of the Ame- 


rican Farmer. 





SEED, GRAIN, PEAS, BOOKS, &c. &c. 
Deposited since last notice with the Editor of the American 
Farmer, for the use of his subscribers. 

ITALIAN SAVOY CABBAGE SEED, sent by Elkanah Wat- 
son,Esq. originally sent in by the AmericanConsul at Na- 
ples, they have heen tried by the Shakers at Lebanon, 
and reported to be a new and valuable variety. The 
parcel received, was not more than 4 of an ounce, and 
they have been distributed. 

Govrp Seep—From gourds three feet long resemb- 
ling the Club with which Hercules struck off the heads 
of the Lernean Hydra. The seed and gourd from Mr. 
Rowe of Boston. 

Yetiow Corn, Early and beautiful, two small ears, 
from*Demerara, by John Law, Esq. 

Peas, the black or tory pea of North Carolina; a bar- 
rel from Gen. Calvin Jones of that state. 

Last REPORT OF THE CANAL COMMISSIONERS to the Le- 
gislature of New-York; from Gen. Van Ransellear. 

Tracts, put forth by the Pennsylvania Society for In- 
ternal Improvement, from that indefatigable advocate 
of American Independence, Matthew Carey, Esq. 

Joun Butt, a cutting satire on the lying journals of 
English Travellers in America; from the author. 

Appress, to the Agricultural Society of Philadelphia, 
at their annual meeting in January last; from the en- 
lightened and benevolent author, Robert Vaux, Esq. 

Two Speeches, delivered before the convention at 
Utica, for the nomination of a Governor, by C. G. 
Haines Esq. on the character and public services of 
that eminent benefactor of science, and of his country, 
De Witt Clinton. 


COMMEROIAL RECORD. 











From a Liverpool Price Current, of Feb. 19. 

The demand for Cotton since our Jast has been ex- 
tremely animated, and speculators as well as the trade 
have bought freely at the following advance, viz: Per- 
nams, 3-4a 1d; Maranhams, 4 a 3-4; Boweds, New- 
Orleans, Alabamas and Tennessees, 4 a 3-4d ; Sca-Isl- 
ands, 1 a 14d, and Egyptian 4d per lb. In East India 
Cotton no alteration. The public sales of Demerara 
yesterday went off with spirit at high prices, and hold- 
ers of all iescriptions are sanguine of further improve- 
ment. The total sales amount to 37,738 packages. 

Ashes.—The demand for Pots has materially improv- 
ed, and about 1100 bbls. Montreals have been taken 
chiefly by speculators at 33s 3d a 33s 9d. and 34s is now 
generally required; 160 bbis. States Pots sold as 39 a 39s 
6d and no more offer under 40s. In Pearls the business 
is more limited; but prices are steady—100 bbls States 
sold at 39s. 

Quercitron Bark in fair demand; 55 hhds. and 60 bls. 
Philadelphia, brought 13s 6d a 14s, and a few casks ve- 
ry inferior, 1!s 6d. 

Tobacco.—Since last week, about 2000 hhds_ have 
changed hands at an advance of 4d. a 4d. per Ib. on all 
sorts. 

The speculative demand for Turpentine has continued 
and nearly 4000 bbls. have been sold at Ils. 74d a 12s. 
6d. which establishes a further advance in this article. 

Nothing done in Tar of any description, but prices 
steady. 

The Grain market is dull, and Wheat at a decline of 
2d a 3d per bushel. 

American Flour goes off in small parcels at 24s. a 26s. 
in bond. 

For American Clover-seed there has been a partial in- 
quiry, but the transactions are limited, in consequence 
of holders asking prices, which the dealers are unwil- 
ling to give, and only 40 casks sold at 62s. for middling, 
and 69s. for good. 

Flax-seed was quite neglected until the middle of the 
week, when a small parce] of New-York Sowing Seed 
was disposed of at 55s; but a speculator has since come 

into market, and taken 600 hhds. Philadelphia at 54s. 


and subsequently the remeinder of the parcel (600 hhds) 
at 58s; besides which 200 hhds. New-York, Seed have 
been purchased at 60s. The orders from Ireland are 
extremely limited. 

Letters from Marseilles inform, that ‘‘the French 
government have lately imposed an additional duty on 
the importation of Wool, in consequence of which, and 
of the increased demand for woollen fabrics, fine wools 
had risen 30 per cent. in the month of January.” 





NOTICE. 


I will sell at public sale, at Upper Marlboro’ on the 
first Monday in April, if fair, if not, the next fair day, 
my lands, adjoining the Woodyard and the Millwood 
Estate, containing 10024 acres, more or iess. The soil 
is of first quality, adapted to corn, wheat, and tobacco 
of the best kind, and susceptible of improvement, where 
necessary by the aid of clover and plaster, no land more 
so. There is the greatest abundance of wood and tim- 
ber for the supply of this estate, and much to spare; 
low grounds for meadow in abundance, and a great deal 
already cleared and in rich growth of natural grass. 
There are three large tobacco houses, two of them with 
sheds and with wheel prizes annexed thereto. The 
houses for servants are many, and most of them lately 
erected, they are common but comfortable. 

One third of thé purchase money must be paid at the 
time of sale and the balance in one and two years with 
interest from the day of sale. Notes well endorsed, 
payable at the Planter’s Bank of Prince George’s county, 
must be given for the last two payments. The title is 
indisputable, and will be made through Mr. Benjamin 
Oden; and should any person be disposed to purchase 
at private sale, before the first Monday in April, they 
are referred to him, who is authorized to sell for me, 
either at private or public sale. Those lands lay with- 
in twelve miles of the City of Washington, and four of 
Upper Marlboro’ the capital of the county, and twenty- 
four of Annapolis, the capital of the state ; and on the 
above. estate are 200 acres of clover in fine growth, 50 
or 60 bushels of wheat, 30 or 40 in rye, and 20 or 30 in 
oats. There are large Orchards of the finest keeping 
and Cider Apples, and Peaches and Nectarines of the 
first quality. There are several Springs of the purest 
and coldest water with a full running stream through 
the centre of the land, on which it is supposed a profit- 
able Mill might be erected. The growth of the Timber 
18 of yellow and white poplar, black walnut, hickory, 
white and black oak; and all of the largest size, &c. 

STEPHEN WEST. 

April 1, 1825. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Persons wanting Implements 
of Husbandry will find it their 
interest to call at CHARLES 
B. PALMERS, No. 41 Light 
street, 7 doors from Pratt st. 
WHERE HE HAS ON HAND, Shak- 
ing Screen Wheat Fans, with 
iron backs, wings and axle; 
also, the Pennsylvania Wheat Fan, Corn Shellers, &c. 
Pennsylvania Bar Share ploughs, from one to four 
horse; New York wrought iron Stand Posts, one to four 
horse; Connecticut or Yankee Plough, No. 1, 2 and 3; 
double mouldboard Ploughs; Self-sharping do.; left 
hand or German do. 

Harrows, Cultivators, Hoes, Sieves, &c. 

5c > All repairs done immediately. 

Persons disposed to purchase will please call and 
examine for themselves. 

Castings for Plough Manufacturers will be furnished 
low, if timely notice be given. 

March 25 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
; ; WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. Per: from| to |from| to 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|b5I.| 8 50) 9 9 {10 
BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. 7 8 
COFFEE, W.I. Green, . | — 17 20 
do. Common,| — 15; 16) 18 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 22; 24 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 18 21 
COTTON YARN, No. 8,;—| 33 
An advance of 1 cent; — 
each number to No. 18.| — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12} 13) 14 #16 
DE o's 06.0% —j}| 10} 11; 10) 12 
CHEESE,........ — 6 8 10 12 
FEATHERS, Live,.. . | — $2} 33 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. new} bbl.|none 
Shad, trimmed, new, | — |none 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush| 75) 80 
Cleaned, .. 2+... cask 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 50| 4 62 
ea ee — | 4 25 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 50 
i SER ee b. eS - ti 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b) 5 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . jbush| 35 
Wheat, White, new,. | — 90| 95 
do. Red, do. — 85| 90 
Rye, wc ccc esse — 37 
Se — 50 : 
Clover Seed,..... — | 3 00] 3 50) 3 75) 4 00 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | — ’ 
OE re — 20| 22 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . | —- 75; 80 
Beans, White, .... | — 90) 1 12 
HOGS’ LARD,..... Ib. 9 
I a 6k) ee bush! 23 25 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | Ib. 24) 27 
Eastern Tan,..... a 18} 20 
MOLASSES, Havana, . | gal. 23} 30} 37 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.) 2 37 
NAILS, 8a20d. ..... lb. 54 6 7 8 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 1 75 
a ee ree —|2 
Turpentine, Soft, ..|—| 2 2 50 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 25) 27 
Rigeeee, 20k sme — 65 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bbl 14; 15 
do. Prime,.. . | — |10 50/11 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 6 75 
JTROTRTOMS, + 0 2 2 oe bush 33 
RICE, fresh, ...... c.lb.| 3 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| lb. 14 18 
do. Brown, . | — 6 8 8} 10 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 20} 23 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 65| 82 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr} -—- 20] 22 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.}13 00)13 50 
do. Brown,..|— | 8 50) 9 
Louisiana, ...... —| 7 25! 8 75 
De S60 < ws's o's Ib. 15 24 15 25 
|... ree oe — 15 16 
SPICES, Cloves,....|—| 85 
Ginger, Ground,. . . | — 7 8 
ES Ere —j|2 2 2 
Nutmegs,. ...... — | 1 40) 1 50) 1 70) 1 75 
i. A aa a= 19 
SALT, St. Ubes, . bush 44 
Turk’s Island, .. . _ 49 
Ground Alun, . — 50 
SHOT, all sizes, .... |ewt.) 9 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50) 3 25) 3 00, 4 00 
do. L.M...}|— | 1 75) 2 
do. Sicily,. . | —j| 1 10) 1 15 
BAIR. o-0..0 0 0 «axe — | 1 30 
Sherry,....<° — | 1 10) 1 15) 1 50) 1 76 
TAS 6 ¢ 6 suis doz.| 3 7 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.| 2 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d| Ib. 40; 45)) J wwashed 
'o. crossed,.-. | — 30) 35) | tut tree of 
Common, Country, . | — 20) 30 [ tags. 
Skinvers’ or Pulled, 30! 35 
———— ee 
Printed every Friday, at $4 per annum, for JOHN S. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St. 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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TERMS COMMONLY MADE USE OF TO DENOTE THE EXTERNAL PARTS OF THE HORSE. 








PRIZE ESSAY, 
Which obtained, in England, the reward of five pounds. 


Essay on the External Formation or Structure of the 
Horse, and on the Disorders originating therein. 
Plerique omnes faciunt adoles-centuli 

Ut animum ad aliquod studium adjungant, aut ad equos 
Alere, aut canes ad venandum, aut ad Philosophos. 

TERENCE. 


I purposs, in the following pages, first, to give a 
succinct, but, I trust, useful and explicit description 
of the exterior conformation—the make and shape of 
that valuable animal the horse; = aa - re 
ginally-well-formed tit from the cross-shaped, an 
Se ts beciene dinnonsd brute, and the nag that can 
go with safety and pleasantry on the road, or carry 
sixteen stone across a heavy country, from the imbe- 
cile and weakly-constitutioned spider; and, lastly, to 
show by what ready and certain modes we may de- 


tect unsoundness in the purchase of a prad, and 
when we are to pronounce that he is ectly sound. 
The Horses, in the estimation of a rtsman, 


stands pre-eminent above other quadrupeds, as man 
does above every other animal: not only do match- 
less beauty and strength of form, combined with un- 
rivalled speed, distinguish him; but the extensive 
utility he is of to us, and the share he takes in our di- 
versions and perilous enterprises, serve to inspire us 
with even a degree of affection for him. Every horse 
is adapted to some particular purpose; for horses not 
only differ in kind, but, like men, in utility, in tem- 
per, in stamina, &c. and the selection of them, in re- 
gard to these particulars, constitutes one of the most 
arduous and nicest duties of the connoisseur: he must 
readily acknowledge good or bad conformation,— 
trace genealogy in the outline, and discover a je ne 
sais quoi about the tout ensemble that denotes good 
or bad instinctive and unalterable qualities. 

In describing the good and bad points of a horse, 
it will be necessary to make use of many terms, de- 
noting different external parts, which, to all horsemen 
will not require any € lanation; least, however, the 
reader be unacquainted with the meaning of some of 
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those terms, a plate is annexed, having references to 
the parts themselves in the figure of a horse. It re 

quires some experience, but more attentive observa- 
av®, to be what, in modern horse- » is call- 
ed a good judge; i. e. (if we were asked to define a 
good judge,) to know, at once, by a cast of the eye, 
whether the nag, as soon as he is pulled out, is likely 
to suit: is he cut out for a hackney, or is he caleulatea 
Sor harness? Does he look like a hunter, or has he any 
good looks about him? Does he show any blood, or is 
he all over a mongrel? In fine, is he the sort of a thing 
you want, or won’t lie do until he meets with a green 
horn? These, and various other important considera- 
tions we hope to unravel the nature of in the course 
of this inquiry; offering such remarks, from time to 
time, as may prove of practical service to the young 
and inexperienced horseman. At first sight of a horse, 
a judge takes a general survey of him, and if he ob- 
serve any apparent disproportion or deformity, his 
attention is at once fixed to that particular point— 
Every horse, for example, that is tolerably well form- 
ed, should exhibit due proportions of limb and car- 
cass; in fact, nine out of ten have as much carcass as 
is equal to the area of the space occupied by the legs 
in ordinary standing, but should his fags be extraor- 
dinarily long, or his carcass disproportionately small, 
he is said to have too much day-light under him, and 
that is certainly no mean objection. Should his head 
be very large, his neck of disproportionate length, 
his fore legs stand under him, or his quarters be rag- 


to attract our notice as soon as, or even before, the 


casion to particularise these things in a detail of the 
perfections and imperfections of the different parts 
entering into the composition of the animal. 

The exterior of the horse may be divided, for the 


head is not only a plain head, but a bad point, inas- 
much as it y, under certain circumstances, de- 
tracts from the powers of the horse; he has, in fact, 





more to carry,;—it is a burden to him, and. the only 


ged and ugly, such glaring imperfections cannot fail|i 


groom has set him on his legs. But we shall have oc-} j 


convenience of thus describing his several . in- 
to head, neck, body, and legs: first, we deline-| di 
ate a good head. nob s be small. A large}to 





i 
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ive animation to the countenance; let the h 
broad and flat; the tye stering, and full of fire; the 
ears thin, fine, and often erect; the nostrils, circular, 
perateedy ween porte oped pte oe , and 
hairless; the jow! extended, and the c well mark- 
ed. 
“Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils, flow.” 


rough bred, and asa general rule, the nearer that 
of any other description of horse approaches to it, 
the better the family he springs from, and the more 
sanguine we may’be in our prognostic of his abili- 
ties. ‘That such @ horse looks like a sticker, or is a 
perfect gentleman about his nob, are no uncommon nor 
very 
men and copers. But his head may be very long, or 
it may be very short, th we do not know that 
either is particularly objectionable, e as an eye 
sore, if the countenance is something what we 
have just described; unless he be a Vorkshireman, and 
<, certainly, we should not - in ue with such a 
ig canister. race ought to pe ec ight, 
(see plate,) and the muzzle, in the pba 
and such as will go into a pint pot; a Roman nose 
Sa ig wing is rt Rit means 
esirable, is napper ordinary di- 
mensiony it is seen, more commonly, however, in a 
big head, which it, in a side view, makes appear not 


much larger, but ingly ugly: this be 
mes tre constitute a lhe Yorkakir oi Withal, the 
head, to render it handsome, should be well set on; 
its junction with the neck should form a sort of eurve, 
—e to leave ample pees eg throat for-a 
and prominent gullet; ich we may judge 
to be a guahesindtoedl 3 hy % 
The neck now demands our attentiog if the 
crest will form an arch of agreeable curve from. the 
poll to the withers, ps pital sre 
“With neck like a rainbow, ereeting bis erest.*" 
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wind. When the arch of it is reversed, i. e. be- 
instead of above, and the crest, or what ought 
to be thé crest, near the withers, is hollow and sunk- 
en, the horse is said to have an ewe-neck, one of the 
greatest natural deformities common to these parts. 
“Under these circumstances it is usual for a dealer to 
say, that the neck is put on the wrong side upwards; 
but, in reality, it appears to arise from the Junction 

of it with the chest being too low down. 
Of all the points of a horse, the shoulder, for a 
hackney, or a hunter, is of the utmost consequence; 
- without a good shoulder, no horse can ride well: he 
may be a good harness horse, or he may race well, 
but it is physically impossible for him to carry his 
rider with ease and pleasure on the road: these are 
no speculative opinions, but facts, grounded on the 
experience of all men who know a horse when they see 
one, and the result of our own every-day observa- 
tions; so much does the action of the fore extremi- 
ties depend on the structure of this part. And now, 
what is it that constitutes a good shoulder, and how 
are we to know a good from a bad one? In order to 
render our apswers to these questions intelligible, it 
will aie for us to deviate a little, and say 
something on the internal mechanism of the part— 
The scapula, or shoulder blades, are attached to the 
ribs by many powerful muscles, which move them, 
during the action of the animal, round their own 
axis, or, at least, in a very similar way; and though 
they can only revolve through the small segment of 
a circle, that segment is greater in proportion as 
they are more obliquely placed against the sides of 
the chest; hence it will be seen, that what is called 
an oblique shoulder is most advantageous for motion. 
Again, the best-shouldered horses have, generally, 
THIN withers; but this is not oe sang necessa- 
ry to the formation of a good shoulder, for we know 
some, and good judges. who are of a contrary opin- 
ion: we must confess, however, for our own part, 
that we prefer fine withers. The thickness of the 
withers will depend on the conformation of the chest 
and the obliquity of the scapula, and notso much 
as some persons, high in veterinary repute, have sup- 
posed, on the length of the dorsal spines.* Now, if, in 
viewing the fore parts of a horse, we find he rises 
upon the withers, (and we must take care that this 
be not an illusion, produced by placing his fore legs 
upon rising ground,) and that no traces of his blade- 
bone can be seen under the skin, but all appears 
smooth and level, we may conclude that the shoulder 
is oblique; though a more direct proof is furnished 
us by carrying the eye from the summit of the with- 
ers to the extremity of the point of the shoulders. If 
it is upright, or nearly so, unless it be in a thorough- | 
bred horse, (such a shoulde® is only fit for the col- 
lar,) we shall perceive an irregularity under the skin, 
just below the withers, by passing our hand over the 
part; and find, on grasping the part, that it is thick 
and clumsy, because we are actually at the time 


(as before observed) these may be thick from the 
construction of the chest. 

A lean shoulder is one having thin withers, cover- 
ed with fine and genuine muscle; a loaded, or over- 
loaded shoulder, one with thick withers, clothed with 
coarse and flabby muscles, and the thickness of the 
wither, as was said before, depends on the obliquity 
of the skoulder-blades, and the proximity of their su- 
perior borders to the dorsal spines. That horses have 
been fast runners on the turf with bad shoulders, is 
no proof that they would not have galloped better 
and quicker with good ones; and, we must recollect, 
that, in a racer, the hind quarters are of primary im- 
portance, the fore quarters only of secondary consi- 
deration: but, on the road, we know that bad-shoul- 
dered horses are never pleasant nor safe hackneys, 
they step short, are puddling walkers, roll about in 
their trot, and are exceeding likely to go to he 

The fore-leg should descend in a straight line from 
the bottom of the shoulder, i. e. in a lateral view; 
but when seen in front, it ought to incline gently in- 
wards: if the elbow projects directly backwards, and 
the toe points with precision forwards, we may rest 
satisfied that the horse is not twisted in his fore legs. 
Turning the toe in or out in standing is apt “a 
accompanied with distortion, or deformity of the 
limb; this circumstance, therefore, is seldom seen 
without materially lessening the value of an animal: 
of the two faults, turning them out is the greater, for 
the pointing inwards is seldom carried to the ex- 
treme. A good arm is broad and thick, long, when 
compared to the leg, and marked exteriorly by mus- 
cular prominences; the elbow cannot project too far 
back, and the plumper the muscle is immediately above 
it, the greater we may conclude to be the animal's 
powers. 

The knees ought to be large, broad in front, and 
distinctly marked with several bony knobs; lateral 
thickness is, also, of much importance. When the 





radius, (the bone of the arm,) instead uf descending 
in a straight line, is directed backwards, so that the 
knee appears to recede from it, the horse is said to | 
be calf kneed, a term that well conveys the idea we! 
have of this formation: it is always objectionable for' 
the saddle, but not for the collar. The leg should) 
fall in exactly perpendicular from the carcass, and! 
be short when compared with the arm, the converse 
of this being indicative of weakness, and of suffi-| 
cient breadih to enable a purchaser, even at a dis- 
tance, to distinguish the tendons and bone, with per-| 
fect clearness, in their relative situations; for, if he; 
cannot do this, there is reason for suspecting that he; 
is gummy, the effect of hard work or ss use, | 
and never a natural defect. Should the legs be! 
round and straight below, they are called stilty, and| 
are never firm and good. But the best and only cor-| 
rect way to judge of legs, is to pass the hand down 
them; if they measure much round, and the sinews 
feel firm, hard, and distinct, like well-braced cords, 
and if the intervening spaces between bone and 





grasping the blade-bone as well as wither-bone; though 





; 7 | 
*Bones of the withers. It is contended, on another} 
side, that the situation of the scapule has nothing to do 
with the thickness of the shoulder, but that it is wholly; 
owing to the length of the spinous processes of the dorsal 
vertebra. To establish this opinion must be proved two 
data, viz. Ist, that these spines are short, or com- 
paratively so, in all thick-shouldered horses, and long in 
thin-shouldered ones; and, 2dly, that the couverse of this 
never happens. To one who has dissected shoulders, these 
are certainly home-thrusts; such, at least, as we could not 
'y; though we know that the dimensions of these 
ones may and do, like those of most others, vary in dif- 
ferent horses. But they also vary in their degrees of in- 
clination; and may not this circumstance alone, in some 
measure, affect the construction of it? At all events we 
know these facts, dray or cart horses have wide chests | 
and thick shoulders; others, with wide chests have thick 
shoulders, but with narrow chests thin, unless the scapula 
be Now, if they who differ with us, mean to as- 
sert that all this arises slely from the length of the dor- 
sal spines, we can only say, credat judaus appella. 





sinew be clean,—free from gum, we may pronounce 
that they are good. 

The fetlock, as a joint, should be of large dimen- 
sions, proportionate with other parts; no joint, in 
fact, is too large, providing its bony prominences be 
distinetly seen with the naked eye, and its ligaments 
perceptible under our fingers. I need not, there- 
fore, further enforce this truth in speaking of these 
organs. Knuckling over in the fetlocks is a sign of 
original mal-formation, such as uprightness in the 
pasterns, or else is the result of hard work; and the 
tottering affection of the limb, accompanying this 
state, is caused by local debility and excessive irri- 
tability in the nervous system. e pasterns always 
deserve much of our attention; when good, their 
length is proportionate with that of other parts, and 
they incline, with much obliquity, downwards and 
forwards to the foot: should they approach the per- 
pendicular, they are almost always short, and are 
said to be straight or upright; but when they ap- 





proximate to the horizonial,they are long, and called, 
though erroneously, oblique; for they are not so 
obliquely placed, under these circumstances, with 
regard to the leg, as they are when properly con- 
structed. Perhaps, no part of the horse exhibits 
the wisdom of nature more, in regard to the adap- 
tation of it, in point of structure, to the purpose for 
which the animal was designed, than this: in the 
racer, for example, the pasterns are le , and in- 
cline to right angles with the legs, whereby more 
weight is imposed upon the hinder parts of the 
fetlock and hoof, in which situations are placed 
pieces of mechanism, which, by their elasticity, serve 
as so many springs in diminishing the effects of con- 
cussion so requisite in this animal, which was in- 
tended to perform swift and sudden movements: but 
in the cart-horse, whose action is slow and powerful, 
the pasterns are short and nearly upright, so that 
most of the weight is thrown upon the main bones 
of the foot, and thereby his springs, which have less 
play than those of the Arabian or thorough-bred, 
are not so much acted upon; consequently less pro- 
vision is made against concussion, for strength, and 
not elasticity, is sought for in the construction of this 
powerful animal. Horses with very oblique pas- 
terns are more likely to break down, and, for this 
reason, they ought never to be shod with thin-heeled 
shoes, on the other hand, if they are very short and 
upright in these joints, they are seldom or ever sure- 
— and will soon become stilty and groggy :rom 
work. 

The hoof next engages our notice, and this isa 
part of which we should be more than commonly 
scrupulous and nice’in our inspection: “Vo foot, no 
horse,” is a trite but very true adage, and one that is 
not kept sufficiently in view by the purchasers of 
horses, or they would not have so frequently to la- 
ment their hard fate in having gone to market for a 
screw. First, we should look to the size of the hoof; 
a small foot is not only objectionable in itself, even 
though it be a natural formation, but is often a cha- 
racteristic of disease; but a small and upright foot is 
a morbid structure, and is scarcely ever seen in any 
one but a dancing-master, or light-timbered tit— 
White hoofs are to be eyed with suspicion; they are 
really weaker, and more Jiable to disease, than dark 
or black ones; and if a horse has one white and the 
other dark-coloured, and he is Jame, in nine cases 
out of ten, it is the white foot that is affected. So 
much with regard to the exterior of the foot before 
it is taken up. Other considerations now engross our 
attention. Is it contracted? i. e. is its circularity de- 
stroyed by narrowness at the heels? A good hoof is 
circular in the tread, or nearly so, measuring as much 
from side to side as from toe to heel; but we fre- 
quently find those that are morbid measuring as 
much from toe to heel as twice the lateral diameter. 
On the other hand, the wall of the hoof, whieh 
should, at all times, be perfectly smooth and free 
from ridges, (the contrary indicating disease,) may 
be very oblique, in which ease, it is not only cireular, 
but spreads out, even to a morbid degree, in the 
tread. Large heavy horses, such as are bred in low 
marshy situations, are most subject to have this kind 
of foot, in which parts of the country, it is preferred 
by many people, who contend that their hunters de- 
rive advantages from it. As the strong and upright 
foot is likely to become contracted, so is this subject 
to a disease called fleshy soles; indeed, in the former, 
the sole is concave; but in the latter, it is flat, on 
which account the two require different modes of 
shoeing. 

The body, or carcass, may be subdivided into the 
chest, belly and loins. So far as regards the consti- 
tution of the horse, his stamina, or his bottom, no _ 
is of more consequence than the chest; but, like 
that of many other parts, no particular construction 
of it is the best for all kinds of horses. ‘That of the 
cart-horse should be circular, broad! in the bosom, and 
large in the girth; that of the thorough-bred, more 
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circumscribed, ee fiat-sided, very deep, and, 

so, extensive in the gi 
oui width than in depth. Had the racer posses- 
sed a broad circular chest, his shoulders must have 
been thick, and his fore legs far apart, and no horse 
so made can gallop well or fast, though many such 
are ridden A ren they are apt to have a roll- 
ing gait, and an awkward mode of going altogether, 
perceptible, at all times, to the connoisseur in horse- 

sh; but we must be careful,even in choosing racers, 
not to run into the other extreme; for, if both legs 
come out of one hole, or he be flut-sided,he cannot 
endure much fatigue, is very probably a bad feeder, 
and certainly predisposed to disease of the chest. A 


should stand out with sufficient curve to afford space 
enough within: for which reason, some, as we be- 
fore remarked, prefer a thickish shoulder, if it be an 
oblique one; and another advantage accompanying 
such conformation is, that we have something between 
our legs when mounted, a property, yoy that 
every horse ought to possess. As to the belly, its 
shape will depend much on that of the chest and 
loins. A narrow-carcassed horse can never do much 
work, readily loses his condition, and with difficulty 
recovers it, being, very commonly, but a queer Seed- 
er. We should have something to kick against, and 
unless he carries his dinner with him, his bread-basket 
cannot be said to be of the best description. 

The back should be perfectly straight; a hollow 
back is a sign of want of strength; but it is often 
extremely pleasant to the rider: a roach-back, the re- 
verse of Y hollow back, is by no means handsome, 
though some argue that horses having such are 
stronger: one objection to it is, that it is apt to chafe 
from the saddle. ‘The loins are a point that we 
should always be nice about. A hollow back and a 
narrow loin are generally indicative of natural weak- 
ness; but the latter is far more exceptionable than 
the former: a horse sg formed can seldom earry 
much weight, soon knocks up, and often proves a 
bad feeder: his constant hollowness in the flank, and 
his lank appearance altogether, after a day’s hunt- 
ing, demonstrate how incapable he is of bearing the 
exertions required of him. 

The tail, in regard to the manner in which it is 
set on,is not to be overlooked: a horse that carries 
two good ends, (of which the head forms one, and 
the tail the other,) always looks grand,—is a perfect 
gentleman in his appearance. Above all others, the 
charger should possess this point in perfection, to 
coincide with the grandeur of his carriage in the os- 
tentatious parade of a field-day. Hinc bellator equus 
campo sese arduus tfert. The tail, in most horses, 
should form, when elevated, a straight line, or near- 
ly so, with the back; a gentle declivity of the croup, 
however, from the summit of the rump, denotes the 
blood-like quarter, 2nd adds much grace te this part 
in the thorough-bred: should this line decline very 
much, the horse is said to be droop-arsed, and the 
quarters, loseynuch of their beauty as well as their 
natural power. Nothing is so ugly, in a full quar- 
tered horse, as to see the tail, set on low down, issu- 
ing abruptly from the rump as if a broomstick had 
bahaieds in the place. The dealers, who indiscrimi- 
nately fig all, often spoil the sale of a horse of this 
description by curling the tail upwards with a dose of 
ginger. Some horses carry a good tail naturally,— 
others by means of art, having undergone the ope- 
ration called nicking. Gingery or peppery hackneys 
seldom require nicking; indeed, hackneys are often 
called, from this circumstance, cock-tails, in contra- 
distinction to thorough-breds, who seldom, or never, 
carry any but a drooping tail, better known by the 
name of blood-tail; a cocked-tail would be incompati- 
ble with a blood-quarter; hence it is that blood-horses 
should never be figged, or nicked 

The quarters may be full, small, or fine and blood- 
like. quarters are such as are possessed by cart- 


irth: so that the two differ} 





horses, large machine-horses, and hackneys able to 


carry great weight. These horses are wide in the hips, 
though their hips are but indistinctly marked, in con- 
sequence of being enveloped by large, coarse; flabby 
muscles. People are too apt to regard wide hips as 
an objectionable point, from their giving to the 
that appearance called hips, which, indeed, 
are not only ugly, but denote bad conformation, 
though, of themselves, they —— for 
the fact is, that ragged hips are produced by a bad 
loin, and a lank, flat, and weak quarter. Were these 
arts well formed, we should ounce the hips to 
e of the best description. the mall quarter is one 
that is often seen in a horse.of this form: though the 
general contour of it may be regwar and uniform, it 
is altogether disproportionately small when bir 
with the carcass: if it grows narrow to s the 
hinder part, the animal is often said to be soose- 
rumped. But, of all other structures, the blood-like 
quarter is the best ed for speed: in it, the tail 
is set on high up, andthe hips are high and promi- 
nent, but not ragged; so that many of our best racers 
are higher behind than before, the spaces between 
them and the points of the quarters great, as are 
also those between the latter parts and the stifles; 
the haunches want the and roundness of 
the full quarter, but, so far from being either lank 
or thin, are striped with bold and prominent museles, 
which, being free from the adipose and cellular sub- 
stance that constitutes the ‘flabbiness of those of the 
full quarter, are so distinct, even through the skin, 
that we can distinguish where one ends and another 
begins. The stifles should project boldly forwards, 
and have a perceptible irregularity of surface. The 
thighs are good, when long, thick and muscular; the 
little hillocks, or rotundities, upon them, mark the 
course of muscles, and always denote great power; 
the nearer the angles which they form with the 
parts above and below approach to right angles, the 
more force the muscles can exert; o, the more 
werful the horse, The hock, of all other parts, 
is-in the racer of the utmost importance; it should 
be broad, flat, and of large dimensions. The pro- 
pulsion of the machine is effected chiefly by those 
muscles that are attached to the point of the hock; 
so that the more projecting this is, the greater the 
force they can exert, simply on the principle of the 
lever: as a man with a Jong oar can row with more 
facility and effect than he who uses the short one, or 
scull, so can a horse with broad projecting hocks get 
over the ground with comparative ease to himself, and 
leasure to his rider. The advantages the half- 
ed horse with good hocks possesses as a hunter, 
are of no less moment “my those a good hock con- 
fers upon the racer: his great propellin wers 
will onehis him to clear her pore 
grace that the rider will find it a difficult matter to 
pound him,t and empowers him to make such play in 
the mud as will soon sew up his lank-thighed and 
straight-hocked competitors. ‘The point of the hock 
cannot stand out too much; indeed, the greater its 
dimensions, altogether, the better, provided it be 
not gummy, or that its various bony go and 
sinewy parts be distinctly seen or felt. If the hock 
is narrow, its point round, and not well defined, it 
is said to be straight, and, from being very liable to 
curbs, is often called a curby-hock: should its point 
be directed inwards, and the toes turned outwards, 
the horse is cow-hocked, or cat-hammed. As this is a 
part very liable to defect, as well as to original mal- 
formation, the nicest examination is required to de- 
tect all that may prove disadvantageous or inj 8 
to its function, the proper performance of which is 
of so much importance, that the propulsion of the 
whole machine depends chiefly upon it. 


REMARKS ON THE PURCHASE OF A HORSE. 
Having selected a horse whose make and shape 





* Rasper, a high and dangerous leap. 
t Surrounded by i raspers. 












for, though the horse-deale: heey Weare that he is 
as sound as @ bell, we to take the phrase as one 
having Various meanings, and -not be deterred from 
examining him, and narrowly too, on that account. 
ight, wind, and limb, must be the uppermost objects 
of inquiry; for nine hundre d horses out-ofathousand - 
are defective in one of these particulars. ‘First, 
then, examine his eyes, and do this before he comes 
out of the stable. Having placed him so that the 
light may fall upon the eyes but in one direction, 
see that they are of the same size, apd equally full; 
that the haws are not prominent, and that one does 
not project more than the other, that the eyes are 
Saake ly clear and transparent; and that the pupils, 
or apples of the eyes, are exactly pitts 2, ell 
as colour. A sunken eye, or one over which th 
lids are partl os. ae projecting haw,—an 
ue, Or sem e, front,*—a pupil ted, or 
a white or clouded one,—are so many omens of 
disease, for which we should reject the prad as a 
cupid,t or, what is often worse, a blinker; ‘who will 
shy at all he meets with, and break your neck the 
first t you ride him at. Having satisfied your- 
self in regard to his have him out, 
and next proceed to examiné his pipe good and 
sound, on being nipped in. the » he will utter 
such a sound as cannot fail to strike the ear as the 
emission ioe ¢ but if his tungs 
ei 


are touched, an sa piper, (that is, broken-wind- 
ed, or having no wind at all,) he will give vent to a 
dry , short, cough, Should. a horse be sus- 
pected of bad wind, however, the thaser cannot 
do better than direct his attention to the flanks, 


which, undersuch circumstances, will work either 
much quicker than ordinarily, or heave deeply, and .. 
with great irregularity; they will be considerably . 
longer in contracting themselves, in order to squeeze 
the wind out||, than in falling to let it in,§4 the 
do, if he is a piper, quite suddenly. t, though 
not a piper, he may be a whistler, or, what is worse, 
a roarer: the first may be known, by the peculiar 
wheezing he is addicted to when put to sudden or 
long continued exertion; the latter, by blowing his 
horn clamorously under similar circumstances, and 
either may be made to display itself, by the pur. 
chaser giving him a smart cut, or even feigning to 
to do so, with his bit of ash. 

Thirdly, and lastly, as to'the limbs. ‘If, in ing 
our hand down his legs, we find any unnatural pro- 
tuberance, or puffiness, or if, in feeli one leg 
and then the other, we discover arly difference be- 
tween them, disease more or less is igo > may 
not be ee, tat be not cot ae : 
windgalls, ringbones, may be present without oc 
casioning lameness, but they are all unnatural, are 
considered blemishes, oo are all to be ee with 
a suspicious eye, as either dénoting work, 
or betok enin ‘ature evils, nr the same incip e 
a horse may have a spavin, ‘stiff from it 
pchyshe: “Mee he may Seeoba Oe wrough- 
pin, and be perfectly sound; but these are still ble- 
mishes, and as such detract from the intrinsie value 
of the animal. In explaining ‘the advanta; 
regen. Bre good conformation, we are natura 
to e remarks en passant, on the dis: 
from bad; in pursuance whereof, I have shown 
why such a structure is bad, a question that necéss 
ly entails upon us the mention of the disorders 
nating therein, i. e. the diseases to which such 
in consequence of being malformed, 
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AGRICULTURE. 





EXTRACTS FROM AGRICULTURAL AD- 
DRESSES. 


Extract from an address delivered before the Phi- 
ladelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, at its 
annual meeting, on the 18th January, 1825, by 


ROBERTS VAUX. 


Introduction of Gypsum and Red Clover, and thetr im- 
portant bearing on the agricultural prosperity of 
modern Pennsylvania. 


Tue use of lime and gypsum, as fertilizers of the 
ground, the introduction of clover, and the rotation 
of crops, constitute the happy Pm which gave the 
tirst grand impulse to the ag 
modern Pennsylvania. 


Nothing, perhaps, requires more perseverance 


than the effort to overcome the injudicious habits of 


men in connexion with the chief secular pursuit of 
their lives. This remark has heretofore applied with 
peculiar force to the husbandmen of Pennsylvania, 
and the individual who here entered the lists in this 
fearful conflict with prejudice, must be allowed to 
have possessed no inconsiderable share of mora 
courage, united with comprehensive patriotism and 
benevolence. 
The merit of introducing gypsum to the notice of 
the farmers of the United States, belongs, with va- 
rious other important suggestions, to my venerable 
friend, who has so long, so disinterestedly, and so 
ably presided over this institution;—a gentleman 
whose distinguished services need not my voice to 
enlarge the plenteous reward of gratitude and res- 
ct which crown the evening of his useful day. 
fe well knows that I would not offend him by adu- 
lation; but as an inducement to every mind desir- 
ous to put forth its energies in the good work in 
which he has ever taken the deepest interest, I feel 
hound* to exhibit the surprising results which well 
directed and untiring efforts may accomplish. Like 
the early patron of husbandry and rural affairs in 
England, our Fitzherbert found leisure amidst the 
duties of a profession which gave him eminence at 


the bar, an pegs carne | distinction on the bench, 
to make and to give to the public his judicious ex- 
periments in agriculture. 


In the year 1770, he first became acquainted with 
gypsum. A small quantity of which was then sent 
trom Germany to a merchant of this city, with some 
information of its value as a manure, then but re- 
_ cently and accidentally discovered. It was said con- 
cerning it, that a labourer who had been employed 
in mixing stucco mortar, passed and repassed from 
his work to his cottage, across a sterile field. The 
succeeding season his path threw up a luxuriant — 
of grass, which he attributed to the plaister that fe 
from his clothes, and was thus induced to make an 
experiment-near his dwelling, with the remainder of 
the article in his possession. The effects astonished 
every beholder, and the cottager received a reward 
from his landlord for divulging the secret. Our pre- 
sident, aware of these facts, began his experiments 
with a single bushel of gypsum, obtained from a 
maker of stucco ornaments in Philadelphia, and af- 
terwards and extended them in proportion 
to his means. Not long after, about were tons of 
this valuable ial came as ballast in a ship from 
London to this port, without the least knowledge of 
its worth by the captain who brought it, which stock 
formed the foundation of the vast improvements to 
our husbandry, subsequently resulting from its gen- 
eral use. . Having altogether satisfied himself of the 
fertilizing effects of plaister of Paris, J Peters 
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countrymen to credit his assertions, and in inducing 
others to make trial of the sulphate of lime, was at 
first limited and very discouraging. He neverthe- 
less continued his labours, and by publishing and 
otherwise enforcing the facts he possessed on this 
subjett, had the bapp 
his doctrines, over the combined forces of ignorance, 
prejudice, and ridicule. What have been the con- 
sequences flowing from the use of this fertilizin 
principle,and how much it hascontribuied to the soli 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and of many other states in 
this union, is far beyond the reach of computation. 
The history of human concerns will furnish few 
such instances as the one we are now contemplat- 
ing. _ That an individual should begin a system in- 
tended to revive an exhausted soil, by the applica- 
tion of a manure which at the time was not known 
to exist on this continent, the theatre of his experi- 
ments; that he should succeed in establishing the 
principle for which he contended; that he should 
afterwards set on foot the inquiry, where this won- 
derful agent could be found, so as to place it within 
the reach of the American Farmer, at a price which 
he could afford to give for it, that gypsum should 
be discovered in exhaustless quantities in this he- 
soe. ay that thousands of tons of it should be an- 
nually brought, and spread over hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres in Pennsylvania, restoring the land, 
and bringing forth abundance, are the astonishing 
results, and the high reward which this constant 
friend to the interests and prosperity of our hus- 
bandmen, has lived to know and to enjoy. Whilst 
our president was thus earnestly engaged in bestow- 
ing incalculable benefits on our state and country, 
he was by no means unmindful of other interesting 
and important improvements in rural economy. His 
ancient patrimonial estates in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, then under his immediate direction, fur- 
nished practical evidence of the sincerity and utili- 
ty of his doctrines concerning agriculture. It was 
upon those farms that the first examples were shown 
of the use of lime and gypsum, of the value of sever- 
al new grasses, of trench and fall ploughing, of deep 
culture, &e. and there also were cultivated upon a 
large scale, many of the roots since generally and 
profitably adopted. Upon his inclosures were to be 
seen some of the finest breeds of horses, cattle and 
sheep, then known in the state. I have heard him 
say with what mortification he beheld, during the 
revolutionary war, eleven out of fourteen superior 
blooded colts shot down for their hides, by a party 
of British marauders, after in vain attempting to 
rescue them from such wanton destruction. 
His household, too, was a pattern for the imita- 
tion of farmers in the manufacture of linen and 
woollen fabrics, far beyond the demand for domes- 
tic purposes; displaying an attention to a branch of 
business, now too much neglected by the generality 
of our rural fellow citizens, at an expense, I fear, of 
habits of simplicity, which were proverbial in for- 
mer days. 
About the time that gypsum was first brought, a 
small quantity of red clover seed also reached Penn- 
sylvania, and was sown in gardens, and on pasture 
lots in the neighbourhood of this city. In the year 
1773, @ practical farmer,* then beginning to im- 
ere his estate at Flatland Ford, in the county of 
ontgomery, unable to procure, on this side of the 
Atlantic, a sufficient quantity of this seed for his 
purpose, obtained from England a cask of it, which, 
owing to some injury sustained on the voyage, was 
found unfit for use. This di intment was the 
more to be lamented, because his projected experi- 
ment would have been the first in that vicinity, per- 
haps in the state, with clover Bs a large scale. 
This failure, moreover, preven an increase and 
distribution of the seed until after the war then ex- 
isting between the American colonies and the mo- 
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rr country. The same gentleman who thus early 
desired to cultivate that artificial grass, in the spring 
of 1785, sowed eighty pounds of.clover seed on 
thirty-five acres of green wheat, an account of the 
success of which he sent to this society in 1787. In 
the same communication he submits the following 
views for the improvement of farming. “Breaking 
up land is perfectly understood by all our farmers, 
I may say to an extreme degree, which ought to be 
counteracted by obtaining the art of laying down 
land with artificial grass seed, otherwise the arable 
land in the old counties of Pennsylvania will in a 
very few years become of little value. Laying down 
lands —— being an object of importance on the 
great scale of agriculture, it is incumbent upon you 
to impress the necessity there is, that this art should 
not only be understood, but practised, by all far- 
mers, rich or poor, let their soil be clay, loam, or 
any mixture whatever. The earth, like the animal 
body, is capable of supporting a certain degree of 
labour, and like it, requires proportionable nutri- 
ment, rest, and cleanliness; but withhold from the 
land those necessary reliefs, and like a starved, 
over-worked, and neglected slave, it will be worn 
out, and instead of making profit to the owner and 
benefit to the state, it will impoverish the one, and 
disgrace the other.” He then proceeds to recom- 
mend that the legislature should allow a bounty on 
clover seed, and adds, “I leave the society to press 
this measure, for it is deserving of its notice, and 
the full countenance of every legislator: I will bold- 
ly assert, it will prove of more benefit to agricul- 
ture and stock in the present state of our country, 
than any thing that can be done. Reduce the price 
of clover seed, and instead of bare fields, dail 
washing away, you will see them covered with 
grass and cattle.”* Sentiments, such as these, were 
no doubt regarded as visionary and extravagant by 
the great majority of farmers at that time on the 
active stage of life, yet this practical instructor has 
lived to witness the accuracy of lis opinions, and 
the fulfilment of his prediction, to an extent far be- 
yond what he may have anticipated. 

(Further extracts in our nezt.) 





PROCEEDINGS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETIES. 


Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture. 
Stated meeting, March 15, 1825—Dr. Mease, 
Vice President, in the chair, the following commu- 
nications were read: — 

1. The answer of Gen. Lafayette to the address of 
the Society, presented to him by Mr. Breck, repre- 
sentative in Congress from Philadelphia county, 
and a member of the Society, with his certificate of 
honorary membership of the Society. 

2. A letter to the Chalrlie from Benjamin Har- 
rison, of Berkeley, Charles-City county, Virginia, 
dated Jan. 21, 1825, in reply to a letter addressed 
to him, respecting the cure which it was understood 
he had effected of that fatal disease, the Bloody 
Murrain in cattle, by a drench of the infusion of cedar 
berries. ‘The medicine was used upon the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Jones, of Gloucester, Virginia. A quart 
of the infusion, containing about half a pint of the 
berries, was given at a time; and in nearly every 
case, the good effects were almost instantaneous, a 
considerable discharge from the bladder and bowels 
followed, and in five or ten minutes time, the ani- 
mal began to eat. In nineteen cases out of twenty, 
a perfect cure was effected. In many cases 
drench was repeated four or five times. So rapid 
was the progress of the disease, that cattle were 





* Ten thousand bushels of clover seed have, within 2 
few months past, been exported frem Philadelphia to 
Europe, chiefly to England. 











disseminated the knowledge he had ired through 
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bouring provinces; but his success in persuading 
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q dead in the fields without the owners having 
aay uppeeheusiai of their being sick, As a pre- 
ventive, Mr. William Minge, of James River, in- 
formed Mr. Harrison of the use of a mixture of clay, 
salt, (in the common proportion for stock,) tar and 
powdered brimstone. ; 
tar, and half a pound of brimstone, per week, were 
employed. These ingredients were put in a trough 
to which the cattle had free access. ‘The disease it 
appears is endemic,* in Virginia, particularly in 
the districts bordering on tide water, and is high] 
contagious. The farmers of the United States w: 
have good reason to thank Mr. Harrison for the 
communication of an effectual cure for a disease 
which has destroyed thousands of cattle in the Unit- 
ed States. In 1819 it prevailed with great mortali- 
ty in Chester county. Some papers on the subject 
will appear in the fifth volume of Memoirs of the 
Society, now in press by Abm. Small. 
3. A letter to the Chairman from Dr. Kercheval, of 
Bardstown, Kentucky, in reply to one requesting 
some explanation and further account of a fatal 
disease prevailed among horses and horned 
cattle in that vicinity, and described by Dr. Kerche- 
val in “the Medical Recorder of Philadelphia,” vol. 
4, p. 445.—The external symptom of the disease, 
was a swelling, sometimes originating in the throat, 
but generally at the breast, extending along the 
sides to the flanks, and uniting acrdéss the loims.— 
These swellings were soft and elastic, and after death 
were found to contain grumous blood, and coagu- 
Jated lymph. The blood was in some instances so 
dissolved as to-transude the skin. ‘The progress of 
the disease was very rapid. Cattle brought to the 
fold in the morning apparently well, died before 
noon: and many that were feeding in the evening, 
were found dead in the morning. A serious peculi- 
arity of the disease was, the communication of the 
virus or morbid matter generated in the body of the 
animal to those persons who flayed the animals that 
had died of it. From a small and circumscribed 
vesicle, containing a dark and turbid fluid, a malig- 
nant and destroying ulcer was formed, which ended 
in a mortification of the part, and was accompanied 
by chills and fever, severe pains in the joints, and 
along the course of the spine, and prostration of the 
vital powers. Delirium and death followed, No 


_reme t mentioned for the disease in the brute 


animal. In the human subject, stimulating applica- 
tions, consisting of carbonate of potash, and solu- 
tions of sal ammoniac if vinegar, to the parts affect- 
ed, after removing the dead flesh, and bark inter- 
nally, were successfully applied and given. 

4. A paper on the hoof disease of horned cattle, 
by the Chairman. This disease was shown by facts 
communicated by the late Joseph Cooper, of N. Jer- 
sey, by William Rush, an extensive grazier, late of 
Philadelphia, and others, to proceed from the use, 
by the stock, of hay made of the poe viridis, green or 
spear grass, growing on meadows which were de- 
prived of their accustomed supply of water, in con- 
sequence of which the seeds of the grass became 
affected with ergot, similar to that which appears in 
rye. The disease appeared to great extent in Orange 
county, New York, in the years 1818 and 1820, and 
has been described by Dr. Arnell, of that county. 
Dr. A. mentions the prevalence of the disease, also, 
in Blooming Grove, New York; the very place in 
pres Soran ‘Rush Fs seen the —<—- during the 
very summer of the 1793. e@ grass was 
the produce of bog soil. The same effects 
followed the use of the diseased hay by the cattle, 
as were observed to take place in France in persons 
who ate bread made from the flour of rye, which 
was affected with ergot [for particulars, see $d vol. 


For fifty head, one gallon of|and salt; 2d, a wash of 





*Endemic diseases are those that exist in a country Hi 


from causes. connected with it, as the fi 
in marshy districts. a ie e aie 





of Memoirs of the Philadelphia Ag. Soc.) viz. 
less of hoofs in cattle, and mortification of the feet 
in the human subject. ‘The remedies which Dr. 
Arnell found effectual, were stimulating applications 
to the feet, such as, Ist, poultices of mee" e flour, 
beef brine, applied several 
times a day, and rubbing the feet with an ointment 
made of the plant bitter-sweet. 'These applications 
enabled the part to throw off the disease. Of the 
cattle thus treated, only one lost its hoofs. An ob- 
vious preventive is to avoid the use of hay affected 
with 2 Early cutting of the grass should be at- 
tended to. . 





REPORT OF THE SEASON 
AT STEPHENSTOWN, RENSELLAER COUNTY, N. YORK. 
March 25, 1825. 
To the Editor, 


I take the liberty of sending you the fqowin 
memoranda of things that have taken place an 
been seen in this quarter of the country the present 
season. The reason of my sending it far insertion 
in your paper is, that a comparison of seasons is 
useful to the agriculturist, and a further inducement 
is, that I hope your paper may outlive the fleeting 
memory of the present age, and at a future day a 
comparison may take place, and we shall then know 
if similar occurrences happen. 

The spring in this quarter is remarkably open, 
indeed there has been no winter. ‘On"the 12th of 
March, 1825, blue jays, chippen birds, blue birds, 
robbins, sparrows, meadow larks, and now and then 
a swallow were seen; in fact, all the feathered songs- 
ters” had made their appearance as is usual at a 
much later period of the season; in the same week, 
numberless grasshoppers were seen in droves, as in 
autumn; the striped snakes were crawling as usual, 
and the frogs, as in warm weather, were peeping in 
every direction, the farmers were ploughing fields 
arid repairing their fences, and even the night bird 
who screeches to us in May, is now amongst us 
high in the air at evening. 

i have conversed with one of the oldest of the 
inhabitants of the town, and also one amongst the 
first settlers, he is a person of observation and good 
mental faculties, he tells me he never knew such a 
winter and spring in his life; persons of a younger 


age, but of experience, say the same; in fact, the|"¥ 


frost has left the ground, and the roads settled as 
hard as they would be several weeks later in com- 
mon seasons. It is to be borne in mind that this 
is in the interior, and far from the seaboard. 

One thing more—As I profess to have a genuine 
knowledge of fruit trees, got by practical experience 
and some considerable reading, I have been throw- 
ing my ideas together, to send you for publication. 

Yours, &e. 
E. F.B. 





IMPROVEMENT OF WOOL. 


A pan of an association has been formed, to be 
called “THz New Eneianp Society ror Tue Im- 
PROVEMENT OF WooL,” the constitution of whic 
already bears the signatures of ° 

John Quincy Adams, Samuel C. Allen, William 
Bainbridge, Francis Baylies, Joshua Clapp, B. W. 
Crowninshield, David Cummings, Samuel Dana, 
James H. Duncan, Henry W. Dwight, James Lloyd, 


E. H. Mills, Jonas Sibley, Wm. Sturges, and Daniell as i 
Massachusetts, : 


Webster, of 
Ichabod Bartlett, Samuel Bell, Matthew Harvey, 
Jobn I’. Parrott, and Thomas Whipple, jr. of New- 


lampshire. 
Wm. Burleigh, Ebenezer Herrick, John Holmes, 
Enoch Lincoln, and Stephén Thatcher, of Maine. 




















Crafts, Henry Olin, Willan Palmer,and Horatio 


, of Vermont. b- 

Van Rensselaer, and Moses Hayden, of 

James De Wolf, and Job Durfee, of Rhode Island. ' 

‘ James Lanman, of Connecticut. rs ad ‘y = 
Samuel Breck, and Samuel D. Ingham, of Penn- 


sylvania. r 
James Monroe, and James Barbour, of Virginia. 
John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina. , 
Wm. Cranch, and Wm.. Wirt, of the District of 

Columbia. oe OO AR SE, 
By the provisions of the consfifation, the president 

of the society may belong to state, the vi : 

sidents to be one from each o six New fan 
states. The seat of the society to be in Boston, 
branches in the other New England capitals. First. 

election to be in June. o 

The duties of the society to be—to find out the 

best breeds of sheep which now exist in bacerny : 

in order to ascertain the bent eouat tie 

which sheep have already been br in the U, 

tates—to procure, so far as their means may enabl . 
them, from other countries, specimens of their best 
breeds, in order to ascertain how far the breeds now 

in this country, or any breeds mixed from them, will ” 

thrive and become productive in the eastern,states— _ 

to disperse the different breeds over New 

in order to ascertain what food and pasturage is best 

adapted to the different breeds—and, generally, by 

reports, essays, and otherwise, to excite ‘a,spint for 
the improvement of sheep and wool in every part of 
tne country. .t ‘ ‘ 
Every person ip me | to the constitution “with 
his own proper hand,” becoming subject to as-. 
sessments, to be a member. It is hoped, t to the 
above list, there will be large additions of our yeo- 
manry; and we are confident much good will be the 
result, both to the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests of New England from the association, 


[There is, perhaps, no branch of agricultural re- 
source more shamefully neglected in the middle and 
southern states, than their capacity to extend and im- . 
prove their flocks of sheep. Whilst a Connécticut 
farmer, will keep a flock of 300 on a farm of one 
third, or one half'as many acres, deriving from it a 
net profit of $600, besides its natural increase, a Ma- 
land farmer on 600 acres, believes that he cannot 
sustain fifty! Some assign one excuse, some another: 
some say, that every few years they are liable to be 
killed by dogs! ‘Then why not discard your law ma- 
kers, who are wanting in intelligence and energy to 
remedy the evil, by subjecting the owner of any 
that is proved to have killed a pti, to three or four, 
or, if necessary, ten fold damages? Let the farmers 


enter inte associ to rams in every neigh- 
bourhood, and to discard every member of the legis- 
lature who comes home from Annapolis without hav- 


ing done something to protect their sheep and. “i 
neral interests of agriculture. Let them b oushe prc 

eer celaent abi ete for law roakers, tp the 

test of practical utility, rather than to nam 
shadows, without mite hine or substance. De 
man offer in Maryland for the once digni 
important office of lawgiver, the question 
se} enforced,—is he familiar with the polits 
economy Re Priapiclng «phn. ra f 

islation is own as respects all the great i 
pr of society? does he know, what 
suffers for the want of good laws, 
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the amount bestowed a thousand fold —But our pre-| Whilst some of our most wealthy citizens refuse 


sent e was to show by publishing the above, 
from a ton paper, that even in Massachusetts, 
where wool is already an article of primary impor- 
tance with farmers, and where sheep are better pro- 


- tected, their value (as a leading object of attention) 


is so well understood as to have occasioned an as- 
sociation of some of the most distinguished men of 
the nation, for the “improvement of wool.” Even 
the President of the United States has thought it 
worthy of him to patronise it, while, we dare say, 
some village or old field politician, in Maryland, 
if applied to, would call it a sheepish proposition! 

At the last meetingf#of the Board of ‘Trustees, at 
Eutaw, before the a notice appeared, a com- 
mittee was appointed, af the instance of J. S. Skin- 
ner, to consider and report their opinions and views 
on the following points: — 

1. On the capabilities of this state to rear, profita- 
bly, a much greater number of sheep—what are the 
impediments to the augmentation of our flocks, and 
how can these impediments be best removed? 

2. What breeds might be most advantageously 
reared?—And, 

$. What measures, if: any, can be taken by the 
Maryland Agricultural Society, to show the profit 
which might arise to the agriculturists of the state 
from this source, if improved to its practicable ex- 
tent?) 


BREED OF HORSES. 
Art a méeting of the Board of Trustces of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, held the.22d inst. 


to give more than five dollars, others go as far as two 
dollars, and others refuse to give a single one, to 
romote agricultural improvements in Maryland, 
i we have the example of an officer in a foreign 
service, acting under refined and generous im- 
pulse of ataphanant to his native spot, making offer- 
ings of the most substantial kind, in whatever he can 
understand to be most conducive to the welfare of 
those to whom he is bound by the ties of youthful 
associations—ties so cet so congenial to all 
virtuous hearts, as naturally to raise 
question, 
“Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well, 
For bp no Minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth, as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung!”’} 


eindignant 





| HOGS. 
Weight—keep—and net profit of three. 
Near Georgetown, D. C. March 27, 1824. 





the cordial thanks of the board were voted to Adi 

ral Sir Isaac Corrty, of the British navy, for a Stud 
Horse and Mare, of the Yorkshire Cleveland Bays. 
the most highly approved breed in England, for the 
coach and for the road, and which were ready to be 
presented by him, and to be placed at the direction 
of the Society in Liverpool. ‘They are expected to 
arrive in this city in June, when notice will be given 
where they will be placed.—{ Boston paper. 


(The members of the Massachusetts Agriculiural 
Society, who are, without any exaggeration, amongst 
the most substantial and enlightened citizens of this 
country, will know how to appreciate the value of 
the present above mentioned. I or our own part, we 
cannot register it, without paying the tribute of our 
feeble praise to one whose munificence and honora- 
ble recollections of his native spot, we have so often 
had occasion to admire. 

By Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin the state of Massa- 
chysetts has been presented, within our notice, of 
improved domestic animals which must have cost 
several thousand dollars!! The value of the meliora- 
tion thus to be wrought upon their native stocks, it 
would be difficult to estimate. We remember, at the 
moment, donations by him of a stallion, of the race 
of the London brewer’s dray horse; a bull of the im- 
proved short horns breed, and a pair of the celebrat- 
ed H cattle; and, now, a pair of the York- 
shire ercnnd bays, male and female—This is the 
stock which we have long been anxious to see in- 
troduced into Maryland. It will be remembered, that 
the late Rob’t Patterson, seeing in England the great 
value of this blood, in their coach horse, bought a fine 
colt on the spot, for which he gave 100 guineas— 
that horse has since been sold into Washington 
county, for $1500—still we are without the breed, 
because no farmer who has the means, has had the 
spirit to import a mare, though there is every reason 
to believe her first stone colt would more than 


pay all expenses.* 


*Mr. Lewis, a worthy citizen, near Baltimore, has a 
prodigiously fine young horse, by Exile, (Mr. Patter- 
horse,) out of an Eagle blood mare. He 

, Of fine figure, and will be let to a few 





is very 


+ 


| . The following is at your service, to use as you 
| please—I make no comment. 


| Having sometimes seen notices of hogs being 


iraised to pretty large weights at early ages, I offer 


|to you the result of my feeding three during the last 
| Secason:— 

| About the 10th of March, 1824, I purchased three 
ismall pigs, which I ascertained were not more than 
| tive to six weeks old—however, they were so small 
ithat all three were fetched home in a bag on the 
shoulder of my labourer—they were kept loose in an 
enclosed barn yard until the month of June, when I 
had a good pen made, with a boarded floor, ‘and well 
sheltered. They were killed on the 15th December 
|Jast, and weighed on the 17th: 

There united weights were 892 lbs. 
Besides lard from the entrails 25 





Total 917 Ibs. 
Or, average weight, at, say, 11 months, 302 1-3 lbs. 
each. 
Their cost and mode of feeding as under; viz. 
First cost, $3 75 
Up to July they had only the slop and 
waste of the house (a small family;) 
from that time to the last week in 
October, they had in addition, the 
fallen apples and peaches, on which 
they seemed to thrive very fast, and 
also corn, 9 bushels, cost, 

And some rye meal, 16 1-4 bushels, 
which being fusty, cost me only, 
This was mixed and fermented with 
the slop of the house. From the last 
of October to the 15th Dec. they 

had $ 1-2 barrels of corn, at $2, 


3 47 1-2 
3 311-4 


7 00 
$17 53 3-4 


There was nothing particular in the breed of these 
pigs. as they were bought fortvitously of a farmer 





mares this season. This colt could not be had for $1000, 
yet are gentlemen afraid to import a mare that would 


not far from me. They were certainly under eleven 
months old, and yet with this weight they were by 
no means too fat for my family use, for which pur- 
pose they were cured. They would stand thus in ac- 
count current: 





Dr. 
First cost and charge, $17 53 3-4 
Labour, paid by the large quantity of 
manure made by them, 00 00 
Profit, 24 85 1-4 
$42 39 | 
Cr. 
Net pork, 892 lbs. at 4 1-2 cts. $40 14 
Lard from entrails, 25 lbs. which I sold 
at 9 cents, 2 25 
$42 39 





AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 
New-Brunswick, N. J—There is every appear 
ance of a fine crop of fruit—particularly apples. 


—[___—_—_—_——— 
LITERATURE. 





MARYLAND LAW INSTITUTE. 


(‘The moral as well as the physical sciences deserve 
a — of our attention; and though the latter 
fall more particularly within the scope of our design, 
yet we have great pleasure, on fit occasions, to call 
the attention of our readers to the progress of the 
former, and the means devised in our country, for 
their acquisition. The importance of the enterprise 
in which Mr. Hoffman is now engaged, cannot be 
made too generally known. In addition to his pub- 
lic lectures, as Professor of Law in the University 
of Maryland, he has established an institution for 
the reception of students of law from all parts of the 
union. In a circular letter addressed by Mr. Hoff- 
man to students, he has fully explained his views. 
Would our limits permit it, we should be glad to 
insert the whole letter. We must be content, how- 
ever, with the following extract.] 

“‘Presuming it highly probable that a course of 
public lectures, particularly one of such vast extent 
as that in which I am engaged, would require vari- 
ous auxiliaries to insure its eventual success, I open- 
ed an establishment which I denominated the Mary- 
land Law Institute. Too little regard, we think, has 
been paid in all countries to the comforts and con- 
venience of those engaged in the toils of a long and 
arduous course of study. Students of law, in com- 
mon with those of divinity and medicine, cannot 
be too strongly invited to constancy in their pursuits, 
and this can hardly be expected, unless their studies 
are directed, their doubts relieved, and the locus stu- 
diorum be in itself inviting. When the numerous 
days and nights, perhaps of many years, are to be 
spent in intellectual toils, it is fit that some attention 
be paid even to physical comfort. With this design 
the establishment has been opened in a spacious 
and commodious building in South, near Market 
street, in this city, the apartments of which have been 
handsomely fitted up, and arranged in every respect 
for the accommodation of students. The advantages 
of this institution are, in brief, a course of methodi- 
cal study adapted to the student's progress, and their 
separate views in regard to the place in which tiey de- 
sign to practice their profession; colloquial examina- 
tions; union of practical with theoretical knowledge; 
oral and written discussions of legal subjects; frequent 
presentation of questiones vexate, and resort to an ex- 
tensive library m every department of legal science 
and general knowledge.” 








cost, in foal, in.England, about 60 guineas! 


[The above extract sufficiently explains the gener- 
al objects .of the institution. Mr. offman lectures 
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from the Ist-of October to the ist of February 
and from ae June, and as his class increases, | 
it is his intention annually to add to his course until 
the whole of his design is completed. We must 
refer those who are —— interested, for further 
information, to Mr. Hoffiman’s “Course of Legal 
Study.” “8 llabus,” “Introductory Lecture, and the 
«CF y 
oy se ae moderate, and that we cannot see 
with what propriety Law Students should neglect 
such facilities, when students of medicine, from all 
parts of our country, assemble to attend medical lec- 
tures. We have been pleased to find in the Law 
Institute, students from nearly every state, »ut still, 
the extent of his undertaking, and the zeal and abi- 
lity with which it is prosecuted, demand and merit 
a much more extensive patronage; and, for one, we 
would urge this gentleman to persevere ina scheme 
which is so manifestly useful, that ultimate success 
would appear to us inevitable.] 


SS 
RECIPES. 
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TO DESTROY INSECTS IN VINES. 

The red spider is the grand enemy to the vine; 
after every winter’s pruning and removal of the out- 
ward rind on the old wood, anoint the branches, 
shoots, and trellis, with the following composition, 
the object of which is the destruction of their eggs 
or larve:— 

Soft soap * 2 Ibs. 

Flour of sulphur — 2 do. 

Leaf of roll tobacco 2 do. 

Nux vomica 4 oz. 

Turpentine 1 English gill. 
Boil the above in 8 English gallons of soft river 
water, till it is reduced to six. 

Lay on this composition, milk warm, with a pain- 
ter’s brush; then with a sponge carefully anoint 
every branch, shoot, and bud; being sure to rub it 
well into every joint, hole, and angle. If the house 
is much infected, the walls, flues, rafters, &c. are 
also to be painted over with the same liquor. Wa- 
tering over the leaves and fruit at all times, except 
the ripening season, is the preventive recommended, 
and which all gardeners approve. 





TO PROTECT GRAPES FROM WASPS, 
Plant near the grapes some yew-trees, and the 
wasps will so far prefer the yew-tree berries, as 
wholly to neglect the grapes. 





TO BOTTLE TABLE BEER. 

As soon as a cask of table beer is received into the 
house, it is drawn off into quart stone bottles, with a 
lump of white sugar in each, and securely corked. 
In » io days it becomes brisk, is equal in strength 
to table ale, remarkably pleasant, very wholesome, 
and will keep many months. 





TO RENDER BOTTLED BEER RIPE. 

The following method is employed in Paris, by) 
some venders of bottled beer, to render it what they 
tcrm ripe.—It is merely by adding to each bottle 3 | 
or 4 drops of yeast, and a lump of sugar, of the size! 
of a large nutmeg. In the course of twenty-four 
hours, by this addition, stale or flat beer is rendered 
most agreeably brisk. In consequence of the fer- 
mentative process that takes place in it, a small de- 
posite fol! »ws, and on this account the bottles should 
be kept +2 im erect position. By this means white 
wine m y likewise be rendered brisk. 








TO KEEP HOPS FOR FUTURE USE. 

_ Hi ps lose all their fine flavour by expostire to the 
fir nd damp. They should be kept in a dry close 
pla .e, and lightly packed. 
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iter.’ We would only add, that his) 2= 





SPORTING AND OTHER ANECDOTES, 


AND MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, 


Taken chiefly from ‘ate English papers received at the office 
of the American Farmer. 


Extraordinary Chase-—A few days ago, lord Fitz- 
william’s hounds had one of the severest runs which 
they had experienced for thirty years. They met at 
Hunt’s closes; but not finding there, drew Raund’s 
old meadow, where they found a fox, which went 
away into Keyston field, where he was headed, and 
the hounds killed him before he again reached cover. 
A second fox was found in a plantation near Dentford 
Ash; he ran with uncommon speed and strength, 
and was killed about two miles from Huntingdon, 
after a run of upwards of three miles, with only one 
check of a few minutes. Out of a field of two hun- 
dred horsemen, only jord Milton, the huntsman, and 
six or seven others, were in at the death; in a plough- 
ed field, in the parish of Alconbury, upwards of 
twenty horses were seen standing with their riders 
dismounted, who for some time in vain endeavoured 
either to lead or drive them on, they being ridden 
to a stand-still. ‘The hounds passed through four- 
teen lordships, and the distance in a straight line is 
supposed to be about seventeen miles. 





REGENERATION OF A COW, 


[Quere—Is it not probable that the cow-dealer, 
who got to windward of the doctor in the following 
case, had taken some lessons from “‘the fancy,” who 
deal in the same articles about Baltimore? Could 
we not name a shrewd gentleman up Market-street, 
who bought up his own old cow, for a young one?] 

A gentleman applied to Mr. Hobler, the. chief 
clerk, to know whether the Lord Mayor could reme- 
dy a case, in which it could not but be considered 
that a very gross imposition had been practised.— 
The case, he said, related to an old cow, which had 
been sold, and foisted upon the seller very soon af- 
terwards as a young one. Mr. Hobler requested to 
know how the deception was practised, as the im- 

sture was to be collected from the circumstances. 
The gentleman said his friend had been already so 
much laughed at for allowing himself to be imposed 
on, that he could scarcely appear amongst his neigh- 
bours. It would therefore, perhaps, be injudicious 
to mention the case in a place, in which every thing 
that was said appeared before the public at break- 
fast next morning. Mr. Hobler said, that. perhaps 
the public name benefitted by knowing the na- 
ture of the imposition, and that the trick, if exposed, 
would stand no chance of being repeated. 

The applicant then made the following statement: 


Forest, having rather an elderly cow which 

to be very slack of milk, he determined to get rid of 
her, and to purchase another. He accordingly took 
her to Romford fair, and sold her to a cow-dealer 


About a fortnight ago, a farmer residing at ba wards 





market promising. eno in > and re- 
turned | and" wiiigh a cow, but satisfied at ‘the 


price he had got for'the “old ’un.” ‘The cow-dea 
ag ago upon a ere ape poses 

iden fit dhapoding bareai ez Ty 
drove her there, in ofder to sell her to the polony- 
pudding merchants; but there was a glut in de- 
scription of dainty, in consequence of the late floods, 
which have proved fatal to many poor beasts. . Thi 


. The 
1 | cow would not sell even for the money which had 


been just given for her, and the owner was abou 
to dispose of her for less—when a doctor, who 
been ing the beast for some time, 

fen yours before. ‘The ise Wwas tamodiately paid, 
ten years re. lee was 

the Deaker took his patient immediately to a ane 
carded her all over, ee some strange diet 
for her, sawed down her horns from the rough and 
irregular condition to which years had swelled 
them, into the tapering and smoothness of yoush, 
and delivered her to the owner, more like a galf, 
than the grey reey of calves. . The 
dealer was struck wii extraordinary s 
mation, and iti i occurred to him (a: 

that a cow-dealer can be dishonest as well as a 
horse-dealer,) to sell her for the highest price he 
could get for her, without saying a word a 
defects and infirmities. Sans pag ape 
Epping farmer (an apron farmer, it may be suppos- 
ole the upshot; ) Pa in want of a cow, he thought 
he could not send his bargain to better quarters 
than those she was accustomed to, and he forthwith 
despatched her to Romford market, where her old 
master was on the look-out for a beast. She imme- 
diately caught his eye. He asked her age. The 
driver did not know, but she was a “fine young ’un.” 
“T’v@ seen a cow very like her somewhere,” said the 
farmer. “Ay,” said*the driver, “then you must 
have seen her a long @ay off, for I believe she is an 
Alderney.” “Aq Aldemey! What do you ask for 
her?” e price was soon fixed. The driver got 
151. 7s., for the cow, and the farmer sent her home. 
The ingenuity exercised might be guessed at from 
the fact, that the person who drove the beast home 
had been at her tail for the last seven years at least 
twice a day, and yet he did not make the disco ; 
although she played some of her old tricks in the 
journey, and turned into the old cow-house, and 
se down in her old bed, with all the familiarity-of an 
old acquaintance. At length the discovery oy 
made. The cow was ed, and milked, but 

most that could be got from her for breakfast was a 
pint, and was little better than sky-blue. The 
farmer, in grief and astonishment, sent her to a 
doctor, who had been in the habit of advising in 
case, and complained that she gave no milk. Milk!” 
said he, “how the devil should she, poor old crea- 
ture? Sure it is’nt by cutting her horns and giving 
her linseed oil-cakes, and scrubbing her old fim 
that you can expect to make her give milk!” 

farmer was soon convinced of the imposture, and 
would indeed forgive it if the laugh against him 


could be endured. 

Mr. Hobler teed that the Lord Mayor could 
not interfere. e believed that the farmer must be 
content with the benefit derived from his expe- 
rience, which, it was to be hoped, would make him 
take a judge with him the next time he went to buy 
a cow. Some facts had reached him about 





transformation of old jaded horses~into spirited 


. 


the effect 


steeds, but he had not before 








for about 4/. 10s., but he did not see any cow in the 
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—On Saturday, July 20, an extraoral- 
. by a horse in the possession of 
Mr. Beardsworth, of Ticminghen: On the ground 
urately measured by some gentlemen, who 


the me ypeyye it was found, that in 
passing over a bar 3 feet 6 inches high, the leap was 
taken at the amazing distance of 17 feet 7. inches 
e of ground covered was 
27 feet 8 inches. The horse is 154 hands high, and 
carried upwards of 12 stone. He was afterwards 
rode over the seme bar several times, and cleared 
upwards of eight yards without much apparent effort. 


I 





POETRY. 





AN ECLOGUE-—ON THE PLOUGH. 


‘Wake up my muse! wake up my soul! 
Surve “the if 


globe from pole to pole— 
«To employment shall I bow? - 
@Pursue the arts or hold the plough? 


Upon a just and strict attention, 
ete plough appears a high invention. 
e t Messiah, when he wrought, 
Made yokes and ploughs, as we are tsught, 
, renown’d of India’s land, 
«ae First takes the plough into his hand; 
His millions then in honour toil 
To pulverise the fertile soil. 
The fam’d Elisha, you'll allow, 
He drove the ox, or held the plough, 
‘The stubborn earth he rent and tore, 
With oxen number’d twenty-four. 
Th’ immortal Job, more rich and grand 
‘Than any in the Eastern land, 
He launch’d his ploughs—the earth 
His thousand oxen rend the clay. 
Of all uits by men invented, 
The man is the best contented. 
His calling’s d, his profits high, 
And on his labours all rely— 
Mechanics all by him are fed, 
Of him the merchants seek their bread; 
His hands give meat to ev’ry thing, 
Up from the beggar to the king. 
milk and ‘honey, corn and wheat 
Are by his labours made complete. 
Our clothes from him must first arise, 
'To deck the fop or,dress the wise— 
-~~—We then by vote may justly state, 
The ploughman ranks among the great; 
More in ndent than them all, 
That dwell upon this earthly ball, a» 
All hail, ye farmers, young and old! 
Push on your ploughs with courage bold; 
Your wealth arises from your clod, 
Your independence from your God. 
If then the plough supports the nation, 
And men of rank in ev’ry station, 
Let kings to farmers e a bow, 
And ev’ry man procure a plough. 


THD FARUDL. 


Battmore, Frinay, Aprit 8, 1825. 


gave way, 
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The prize essay on the Horse, which we have se- 
lected for this r, occupies more space than we 
could wish to to one article; but the use of it 
would be impaired by dividing it. Attention 
to this essay and the epgraving which accompanies 
it, will enable every one, though without profession- 

knowledge, to understand, and to designate by 
name, every of this valuable animal, as well as 

diseases incident to their mal-conformation— 


q few persons, whatever may be their vo- 
po mes ay oll not more or leas 4 do with the 


AMERICAN FARMER. 


panion and faithful friend. Bold in war, yet patient 
in all the “dull pursuits of civil life,” humanity, as 
well as interest, require that we make ourselves fa- 
miliar with his anatomy and constitution; thence it 
is that we have appropriated so large a portion of a 
single siabar: Se enable every young farmer to 
fulfil a duty, which ought to be as pleasing, as it is 
imperative. 


The Editor will thank any 
send him some Holly berrie: 
in Ohio. 


ntleman who will 
ey are for a friend 


—Is there in Europe, any adequate check 
established to control the keepers of toll-gates? It 
must be obvious to every one, that the temptation 
to defraud, which constantly presses upon these 
agents, ought to be, if practicable, provided against, 
and it is scarcely to be believed that in the old coun- 
tries, where turnpike roads have been so long in 
use, the keepers of the gates have been left without 
check or control. In t other branch of busi- 
ness, or condition of life, are agents public or pri- 
vate, so irresponsible as the toll-gate keepers on the 
turnpike aon 'y of this country? 

QUERE TO THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE MARY- 
LAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Why has not a large premium been offered for 
the famed long-wooled sheep of England, as has 
been done at Brighton? a: 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Under the new arrangements with our printer, it 

was impossible to insert the communicativ ‘rom 

Dr. Mease in reply to Agricola, in this n %«. —it 
shall appear in our next. 





Tosacco.—Five hhds. tobacco, made by Rich’d 
Battee, of Anne Arundel county, sold this week at 
the following prices—One hhd. yellow, $28 per hun- 
dred; two ditto, $16; two hhds. second, $10; good 
red, well conditioned tobacco, is selling as well, if 
not better, than the last two years ——389 hhds. in- 
spected in the last’ week. 


FOR SALE, 


A few pair of beautiful Lambs, by an imported Tu- 
nisian Broad-Tail Ram on Merino Ewes—an excellent 
cross. They were yéaned last January, and will be de- 
livered next month, in Baltimore, at fifteen dollars a 
pair—male and female. 

The sire of these Lambs carries a heavy fleece of 
good wool, free from hair, and is a fine hardy sheep.— 
Breeders should avail themselves of this opportunity of 
improving their flocks at a trifling expense. Apply to 
the Editor of the American Farmer. April 3. 


GARRICK, 

An imported full bred Devon Bull, will stand this 
spring and summer at the first Toll-gate on the Balti- 
more and Harford Turnpike Road, and be let to cows 
at five dollars each; the money in every instance to be 
sent with the cows, and for which a warranty is given 

Garrick was purchased under this name last summer, 
at on¢ year old, from the celebrated stock of Mr. 
Chilkies, near Bewaley, who has for some years been 
the most extensive and successful breeder of North 
Devon cattle in England. and Garrick was acknowledg- 
ed to be his best yearling at the public sale in Septem- 
ber last; he is by Prize out of Fill-Pail. as per cata- 
logue and pedigree which accompanied him. 











[Apnix 8, 1825, 
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ES eer —j|2 2 25 
Nutmegs,. ...... — | 1 40] 1 50} 1 70) 1 7% 
ke a _ 19 ‘ 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... |bush} 44 
Turk’s Island, .... | — 49 
Ground Alum,..:. | — 50 
SHOT, all sizes, .... |ewt] 9 9 50: 
WINES, Madeira, -L. P. | gal.} 2 50) 3 25) 3 4 00 
do. L. M. - — 1 75 2 
do.  Sicily,. . | —| 1 10,1 15 
i re —j|130 
Sherry, ... sive « P — | 1 10) 1 15) 1.60) 1 7 
| Sea doz.| 3 7 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.| 2 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d}. Ib. 40) 44 witha’ 
do. erossed,..|—j| 30 but free ot 
Common, Country, . | — 20; 30 tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — 30i 85 
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ON GRASSES 


BEST ADAPTED TO PERMANENT PASTURE. 


rere has been-much difference of opinion with 
all t to permanent pasture; but the advantages 
or disadvantages can only be reasoned upon accord- 
ing to the circumstances of situation and climate. 
Under the circumstances of irrigation, lands are 
extremely productive, with comparatively little 
labour, and in climates where great quantities of 
rain fall, the natural irrigation produces the same 
effects as artificial. When hay is in great demand, 
as sometimes happens in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, where manure can be easily procured, 
the application of it to pasture is repaid by the 
increase of crop, but top-dressing grass land with 
animal or vegetable manure, cannot be recommend- 
ed as a general system. Dr. Coventry very justly 
observes, that there is a greater waste of the ma- 
nure in this case, than when it is ploughed into the 
soil for seed crops. The loss by exposure to the 
air, and the sunshine, offer reasons in addition to 
those that have, been already quoted in the sixth 
lecture, for the application of manure even in this 
case, in a state of incipient, and not completed 
fermentation. 

Very little attention has been paid to the nature 
of the grasses best adapted for permanent pasture. 
The chief circumstance which gives value to a 
grass, is the quantity of nutritive matter that the 
whole crop will afford; but the time and duration 
of its produce are likewise points of great impor- 
tance; and a grass that supplies green nutriment 
throughout the whole of the year, may be more 
valuable than a grass which yields its produce only 
in summer, though the whole quantity Of food oup 
plicd by it should be much less. 

The grasses that propagate themselves by layers, 
the different species of Agrostis, supply pasture 
throughout the year, and as it has been mentioned 
on a former occasion, the concrete sap stored up in 
their joints, renders them a good food even in win- 
ter. i saw four square yards of fiorin grass cut in 
the end of January, this year, in a meadow exclu- 
sively appropriated to the cultivation of fiorin, by 
the Countess of Hardwicke, the soil of which is a 
damp stiff clay. They afforded 28 pounds of fod- 
der; of which 1000 parts afforded, 64 parts of nu- 
tritive matter, consisting nearly one-sixth of sugar, 
and five-sixths of mucilage, with a little extractive 
matter. In another experiment, four square yards 
gave 27 pounds of grass. The quality of this grass 
is inferior to that of the fiorin referred to in the 
table, in the latter part of the third lecture, which 
was cultivated by Sir Joseph Banks, in Middlesex, 
in a much richer soil, and cut in December. 

The fiorin grass, to be in perfection, requires a 
moist climate or a wet soil, and it grows luxurantly 
in cold clays unfitted for other grasses. Is light 
sands, and in dry situations, its produce is mach in- 
ferior as to quantity and quality. 

The common grasses, properly so caled, that 
afford most nutritive matter in early sprixg, are the 
vernal meadow grass, and meadow foxtail grass; 
but their produce, at the time of flowering and 
ripening the seed, are inferior to thst of a = 
number of other grasses; their latter-nath, is, how- 
ever abundant. 

Tall fescue stands highest, secording to the 
experiments of the Duke of Bedford, of any grass, 
properly so called, as to the qusntity of nutritive 
matter afforded by the whole crep when cut at the 
time of flowering; and meadow cat’s-tail grass af- 
fords most food when cut at the time the seed is 
ripe, the highest latter-math produce of the grasses 
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examined in the Duke of Bedford's experiments is} 





from the sea meadow grass. 
Nature has provided in all ; 
mixture of various grasses, the produce of which 
differs at different seasons. Where pastures are to. 
be made artificially, such a mixture ought to be 
imitated; and, perhaps, pastures superior to the 
natural ones may be made by oye | due r- 
tions of those species of grasses fi for the soil, | 
which afford respectively the greatest quantities of 
spring, summer, latter-math, and winter produce, a 
reference to the details in the appendix will show 
that such a plan of cultivation is very practicable. 
In all lands, whether arable or pasture, weeds of 
every description should be rooted out before the 
seed is ripe; and if they are suffered to remain in 
hedge rows, they should be cut when in flower, or 
before, and made into heaps for manure; in this 
ease they will furnish more nutritive matter in their 
decomposition; and their increase by the rsion 
ef seeds will be prevented. The farmer, suf- 
fers weeds to reroain till their ripe seeds are shed, 
and scattered by the winds, is not only hostile to 
his own interests, but is likewise an enemy to the 
ublic: a few thistles neglected will soon stock a 
iets, and by the light down which is attached to 
their seeds, they may be distributed over a whole 
country. Nature has provided such ample resour- 
ces for the continuance of even the meanest vegeta- 
ble tribes, that it is very difficult to insure the de- 
struction of such as are hostile to the oe 
even with every precaution. Seeds ex from 
the air, will remain for years inactive in the soil,* 
and yet germinate under favourable circumstances, 
and the different plants, the seeds of which, like 
those of the thistle and dandelion, are furnished 
with beards or wings, may be brought from an im- 
mense distance. ‘The fleabane of Canada has only 
lately been found in Europe, and Linneus s 
that it bas been transported from America, by 
the very light downy plumes with which the seed is 
rovided, 
P In feeding cattle with green food, there are man 
advantages in soiling, or supplying them with food, 
where ir manure is preserved, out of the field; 
the plants are less injured when cut, than when 
torn or jagged by the teeth of the cattle, and no 
food is wasted by being trodden down. They are 
likewise obliged to feed without making selection; 
and in consequence the whole food is consumed: 
the attachment, or dislike to a particular kind of 
food, exhibited by animals, offers no proof of its 
nutritive powers. Cattle at first refuse linseed cake, 
one of the most nutritive substances on which they 
can be fed.t ; 


t pastures a 





*The appearance of seeds in places where their 
parent plants are not found may be easily accounted 
for from this and other circumstances.—Many seeds 
are carried from island to island by currents in the 
sea, and are defended by their hard coats from the 
immediate action of the water. West Indian. seeds 
(of this description,) are often found on our coasts, 
and Pepe | germinate: their long voyage having been 
barely sufficient to afford the cotyledon its due propor. 
tion of moisture. Other seeds are carried indigested 
in the stomach of birds, and supplied with food at the 
moment of their deposition. The light seeds of the 
mosses and lichens probably float in every part of the 
atmosphere, and abound on the surface of the sea. 

t For the following observations on the selection of 
differen. kinds of common food by sheep and cattle, I 
am obliged to Mr. George Sinclair. 

Lolium perenne, rye grass.—Sheep eat this grass 
when it is in the early stage of its growth, in preference 
to most others; but after the cand cempenatiee towards 
wos they leave it for almost any other kind. A 

eld in the Park at Woburn was laid down in two equal 
parts, one part with rye grass and white clover, and 
the other part with cock’s foot and red clover: from 
the spring till midsummer the sheep kept almost con- 





stantly on the rye grass; but after that time they left it, 







ed grass, in order that the functions of the stomach 





and adhered with equal constancy to the cock’s-foot 
Days glomeral cocks footy or orchard gra— 
or grass. 
Oxen, horses, and sheep, eat this pesmiy. wee 
oxen continue to eat the straws and flowers from the 
time of flowering till the time of ng the cant 
this was exem in a-striking Y the fiel 
before allud The oxen generally kept to the 
cock’s-foot and red clover, and the to the rye- 
grass and white clover. In the_ nts 
lished in the Ameenitates Academica, by the of 
Linneus, it is asserted that this grass is re by 
oxen; the above fact, however, is in On. Of it. 
pratensis, meadow fox-tail and 
horses seem to havea relish for this grass than 
oxen. It delights in a soil of intermediate quality.as - 
to moisture or dryness, and is very productive. In the 
water-meadow at Priestley, it constitutes a 
ble part of the produce of that excellent meadow. ft 
there keeps invariably possession of the top 
ridges, extending generally about six feet from each 
side of the watercourse; the space below that, towhere . 
the ridge ends, is stocked with cock’sfoot, rough staile- 
meadow grass, Festuca pratensis, Festuea 
vernal grass, with a small] admixture of some other kinds. 
Phleum pratense, meadow cat’s-tail.—This grass is 
eaten without reserve, by oxen, sheep, and horses.* Dr. 
Pulteney says, that it is disliked by sheep; but in.pas- 
tures w! it abounds, it does not appear to be rej 
ed by these animals; but eaten in common with such 
others as are ins with it. Hares are remarkably 
fond of it. Phlewm nodosum, Phleum alpinum, Poa 
fertilis, and Poa compressa, were left untouched, 
they were closely adjoining to it. It.seems to 
pe ay eg le ig ye 
“ 
tailed in the Ameenitates Academica, it is said, that 
horses, sheep and oxen, eat this readily. On the 
Duke of ford’s farm at Maulden, fiorin: was 
placed in the racks before horses in small distinct: 
quantities, alternately with common hay; but no decid- 
ed preference for either was manifested by the horses 
in this trial. But that cow§ and horses prefer it to hay, 
when in a green state, seems fully proved by Dr. Rich- 
ardson, in his several publications on Fiorin; and ‘of its 
productive powers in England (which has been doubted 
by some,) there are satisfactory proofs. Lady Hard- 
wicke has given an account of a trial of this 
wherein twenty-three milch cows, and one young ‘ 
besides a number of pigs, were kept a fortnight on the 
produce of one acre. i 
Poa trivialis, rough-stalked meadow.—Oxen, horses, 
and sheep, eat this grass with avidity. Hares also eat 
it; but they give a decided preference to the smooth- 
stalked meadow-grass, to which it is, in many respects, 
nearly allied. 
Poa pratensis, smooth-stalked meadow grass.—Oxen 
and horses are observed to eat this grass in common 
with others; but shote cates the hard 5 
ak shocge Sans ne asimilar soil. This 
species exhausts soil in a greater tharPal- 
most any other species of grass; the artes 
rous, and creeping, become in two or three 
years completely matted together; the produce dimi- 
nishes as this takes place ‘ some 
meadows, dry banks, and even on walls. 


-Cynosurus cristatus, ¢ - 
South Down sheep, and deer, appear to be 
fond of this : in some parts of Woburn Park 
on 
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i 


the Park, that con the Agrostis capilaris, 
pumilis, Festuca duriuscula, and 








bent. This hav common . _ ~-- 
sandy soils. it is not palatable t0-ostile, as — 
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and bowels may be performed in a natural manner. principal part of all of them a soap, with a basis of 


bet pear is the same as that of the practice al- 
luded to in the third lecture, of giving chopped 
straw with barley. 

In washing sheep, the use of water containing 
carbonate of lime should be avoided; for this sub- 
stance decomposes the yolk of the wool, which is 

. an animal soap, the natural defence of the wool— 
and wool often washed in calcareous water, be- 
comes rough and more brittle. The finest wool, 
such as that of the Spanish and Saxon sheep, is 
most abundant in yolk. M. Vauquelin has analyzed 
several different species of yolk, qgd has found the 





eat it readily, if any other kinds be within their reach. 
The Welch sheep, however, prefer it, as I before ob- 
served; and it is singular, that those sheep being bred 
in the park, when some of the best grasses are equally 
within their reach, should still prefer those grasses 
which naturally grow on the Welch mountains; it 
seems to argue that such a preference is the effect of 
some other cause, than that of habit. 

Festuca ovina, sheeps’ fescue.—All kinds of cattle 
relish this grass; but it appears from the trial that 
has been made with it on clayey soils, that it covtinues 
but. a short time in possession of such, being soon 
overpowered by the most luxuriant kinds. On dry 
shallow soils, that are incapable of producing the larger 
sorts, this should form the principal crop, or rather 
the whole; for it is seldom or never, in its natural state, 
found intimately mixed with others; but by itself. 

Festuca duriuseula, hard fescue grass.—This is cer- 
tainly one of the best of the dwarf sorts of grasses. It 
is grateful to all kinds of cattle; hares are very fond 
of it: they cropped it close to the roots, and neglected 
the Fustuca ovina, and Fustuca rubra, which were conti- 
guous to it. It is present in most good meadows and 
pastures. 

Festuca pratensis, meadow fescue.—This grass is sel- 
dom absent from rich meadows and pastures; it is ob- 
served to be highly grateful to oxen, sheep and horses, 
particularly the former. It appears to grow most lux- 
pn when combined with the hard fescue; and Pua 


Avena eliator, tall oat-grass.—This is a very produc- 
tive , frequent in meadows and pastures, but is dis. 
liked by cattle, particularly by horses; this, perfectly, 
agrees with the small portion of nutritive matter which 
» affords. It seems to thriye best on a strong tenacious 
clay. 

vena flavescens, yellow oat-grass.—This grass seems 
partial to dry soils, and meadows, and appears to be 
eaten by sheep and oxen, equally with the meadow 
barley, crested dog’s-tail and sweet-scented vernal 
grasses, which naturally grow in company with it. It 

nearly doubles the quantity of its produce by the appli- 
cation of calcareous manure. 

Holcus lanatus, meadow soft grass.—This is a very 
common grass, and grows on all soils, from the richest 
to the poorest. It affords an abundance of seed, which 
is light, and easily dispersed by the wind. It appears 
to be generally disliked by all sorts of cattle. The pro- 
duce is not so great as a view of it in fields would in- 
dicate; but being left almost entirely untouched by 
cattle, it appears as the most productive part of the 
herbage. e hay which is made of it, from the num- 
ber of downy hairs which cover the surface of the 
leaves, is soft and spongy, and disliked by cattle in 
general. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum, sweet-scented vernal grass. 
Horses, oxen, and sheep, eat this grass; though in pas- 
tures where it is combined with the meadow fox-tail, 
and white clover, cock’s-foot, rough-stalked meadow, 

. it is left untouehed; from which it would seem unpa- 
Jatable to cattle. Mr. Grant, of Leighton, laid down 
one half a field of a considerable extent with this 
grass, combined with white clover. The other half of 
the field with fox-tail and red clover. The sheep would 
not touch the sweet-scented vernal, but kept constant- 
ly upon the fox-tail. The writer of this, saw the field 
when the grasses were in thé@highest state of perfec- 
tion; and hardly a thing could be more satisfactory. 
Equal quantities of the seeds of white clover, were 


sown with each of the grasses; but from the dwarf 


nature of the sweet-scented vernal grass, the clover 
mixed with it had attained to greater luxuriance, than 
‘that mixed with the meadow fox-tail.” 


potassa, (1. e. a compound of oily matter and potas- 
sa,) with a little oily matter in excess. e has 
found in them, likewise, a notable quantity of ace- 
tate of potassa, and minute quantities of carbonate 
of potassa and muriate of potassa, and a peculiar 
odorous animal matter. 

M. Vauquelin states, that he found some speci- 
mens of wool lose as much as 45 per cent. in being 
deprived of their yolk; and the smallest loss in his 
experiments was 35 per cent. 

The yolk is most useful to the wool on the back 
of the sheep in cold and wet seasons; probably the 
application of a little soap of potassa, with excess 
of grease to the shee beoug t from warmer cli- 
mates in our winter, that is, increasing their yolk 
artificially, might be useful in cases where the fine- 
ness of the wool is of great importance. A mixture 
of this kind is more conformable to natare, than 
that ingeniously adopted by Mr. Blakewell, but at 
the time his labours commenced, the chemical na- 
ture of the yolk was unknown. 

[Davy’s Agr. Chemistry. 





THE OX AND THE HORSE. 


Their value and economy for Pennsylvania Farming 
compared, 


Buek’s county, Pa. 28th March, 1825. 
Mr. SKInneER, 

I have recently observed some remarks from cor- 
respondents in your paper respecting the compara- 
tive usefulness of horses and oxen. Although the 
subject may seem to be exhausted, I am not with- 
out hope of being able to add somewhat to the 
general stock of experience on this subject. In 
order to understand the relative value of animals 
of this nature, we have only to resort to actual cal- 
culation and such facts as Wul not be denied by any 
one who has the least experience on the supjeci. 

In the first place, then, a pair of tolerably good 
work horses can be bought at 5 years old for $160— 
their lives may be averaged at ten years more, in- 
cluding diseases, accidents, &c.—the cost of keep- 
ing them, as our work horses in Pennsylvania are 
usually kept, will be for grain $1.20 per week, at 
the present price—the grain being ground, and used 
with cut straw, which is more economical than feed- 
ing whole grain: in addition to this grain, horses 
will eat about the same hay or grass that will sus- 
tain a pair of oxen—the latter food may therefore 
be estimated as common to both, and of equal ex- 

nse. The cost of a pair of oxen four years old 
is $60, and they may be used five years without the 
least injury to their capacity for fattening—when, if 
the owner did not choose to make we in that 
way, he might sell them for $50. e have from 
these data the following results as to expense of the 
two animals: 

EXPENSE OF HORSES. 

1 pair of horses cost, Ss 

Interest on the same 10 years at 6 per cent, 

Expense for grain, exclusive of cut straw 

and labour of feeding, at $1.20 per week, 624 


° 9000 


$60 
60 


$160 
96 


EXPENSE OF OXEN. 

Lpaivecost, 3.05 0 wt we eee 
An addhtional pair for the last five years, . 
Interest on $60 for five years—and $70 for 
Gwe yenm®, . set ek te oe ee, @ 
160 
- 100 
60 

. 820 


Deduct for two pair sold, at $50 each, . 


Total cost for ten years,. . . . . - 
Balance in favor of the oxen, 


a 

There are other considerations in favour of the 
ox, worthy of being taken into account: the harness 
of a pair of oxen, yoke and chain, costs about $4; 
that of a pair of horses about $20. The ox feeds 
through the summer on grass, and is ready for his 
labour in the morning as soon as his driver rises 
from his bed; but the horse must be allowed at least 
one hour in the morning to eat, which usually af- 
fords the driver an excuse for loitering two, during 
the most precious part of the day. 

There is no kind of work on our farms, except 
dressing corn, which oxen may not be trained to 
pos as well as horses—also for hauling heavy 
oads short distances on the roads, they are equally 
as good, and much better for hauling logs; but the 
ox does not naturally endure heat as well as the 
horse; he seldora perspires, but habit will enable him 
to endure it for all necessary purposes. Nor does 
he naturally walk so fast—much may be done in 
breaking, to improve his walk. But my object is to 
examine him as he is usually found. Allowing then 
for the difference of his capacity to endure heat and 
for that of his speed, my experience is, that a pair 
of oxen will plough 1 1-2 acres while a pair of horses 
will plough 2 acres. This difference will be allowed 
by all experienced persons as a liberal estimate in 
favour of the horse. Now, if we suppose the same 
difference to exist in all other kinds of labour to 
which the ox is adapted, it will give the labour of 
the horse to that of the ox as 4 to 3—and according 
to the foregoing estimate, the expense of 3 horses 
for ten years, (their average life of useful labour,) 


willbe, .... $1320 
ye gO er ve ee 120 
—_—~T 

General balance in favour of oxen, . $1200 


It must be admitted, however, that there are many 
manponte to which the ox is not adapted: such as 
Bot gon distant jouurnics with despatch, the car- 
riage, gig and saddle, to which tat of dressing corn 
must be added. No farmer can therefore dispense 
with all his horses, but it is bad economy to keep a 
single labouring horse more than is necessary for 
those purposes which the ox is not adapted for— 
and when the number of horses which must be thus 
occasionally employed, is sufficient to perform, at 
their intervals of leisure, all the other business of 
the farm, it would be bad economy to keep oxen; 
for it costs very little, if any more, to keep horses 
constantly at work, than it does to keep them in 
idleness. A horse, though a noble; is an expensive 
animal, and the high state of his domestication has 
given him a constitution liable to innumerable dis- 
eases, (not found among animals more in a state of 
nature,) which increases the expense of his main- 
tenance. He is also, from his spirit, more easily 
spoiled than the ox. A late writer in your paper, 
who observed that the ox was not as true to the 
dreught as the horse, could not have had any gen- 
erai experience on the subject; for all who have 
long used both animals know that the fact is quite 
the reverse. The present is a period when it be- 
hoves farmers to practice the most rigid economy. 
I think there cannot be a doubt, that the introduc- 
tion of exen as a substitute for working horses, 
would greatly improve our agricultural economy— 
but as thy cannot be done very generally upon 
small planttions, some other substitute must be 
found, or we must endure the inconvenience. This, 
I am persuaded, may be done most effectually by 
the introductim of mules. This animal, except for 
the saddle -ana pleasure-carriage, will perform all 
the servicé of tle horse, at about one third of the 
expense. But I im sure you must have a distaste 
for long essays, aad will forbear enlarging on this 
branch of economy at present. 








Yours 
. - COLUMELLA, 
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LS 
IMPROVED SHORT HORN CATTLE. 


Remarks on the communication signed Agricola, in 
No. 52, vol. 6. 


Philadelphia, April 2, 1825. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Te piece signed Agricola, in No. 52 of your 6th 
vol., escaped my notice until this day. I cannot 
permit it to pass without a few remarks, as it 1s cal- 
culated to excite animosities and irritating discus- 
sions, which, in a journal like yours, ought never to 
be permitted. Politicians will squabble, but culti- 
vators of the soil, and the friends to agriculture, 
ought to live in harmony with one another. 

e object of the paper by Agricola is to prove, 
that the zeal of the advocates of the “improved 
short horned cattle” is not founded in “cool and de- 
liberate judgment,” but in a love of “novelty;” and 
that “the old. stock is better-than the new.” To 
prove this, he refers in the first place, to some pas- 
sages from a writer in your 5th volume, which Agri- 
cola says, would “induce a belief that the ‘Teeswa- 
ters possess the quality of subsisting without food.” 
Too much, however, +3 made of the passage alluded 
to. No one can suppose that the writer literally 
meant what is attributed to him—but merely that 
upon short allowance in winter, the improved short 
horns lived while other breeds suffered. ‘That cat- 
tle which take on fat so readily as the “improved 
short horns,” would live better on scanty food 
through the winter than common cattle, I can easily 


- conceive, because it iz a well known fact, that the ab- 


sorption of fat by a set of vessels called lymphatics, 
in the bodies of all animals, takes place when food 
is withheld, and as the short horns possess more 
than an ordinary degree of it, they would be able 
to endure privation of food with less injury than 
common cattle, which are deficient in this source of 
internal nourishment. 

2d. Agricola attempts to show the inferiority of 
the “improved short horns” by comparing the weight 
and quality of a seven year old steer fed by Mr. 
Lowry, and recently killed in Philadelphia, with 
some cattle of Gen. Ridgely’s breed, and killed at 
the same time. He says the steer was of the “Tees- 
water breed,” and gained a premium at the agricul- 
tural exhibition near Philadelphia, in June 1822, for 
his great merits: In answer, I reply, that the “Tees- 
water” and “improved short horns” are not synoni- 
mous. ‘The former was, indeed, the foundation fom 
which the latter admirable stock was produced, and 
upon which such great changes have been made by 
judicious cxgsses, as to entitle it to the character of 
a new creation. The- progress of improvement in 
this breed, was detailed in my letter (written at 
your request,) of April 4, 1821.* Upon reference, 
moreover, to the account of the exhibition in the 
American Farmer, vol. 4, p. 123, I find that the pre- 
mium of $10, was given to Mr. Lowry for having 
produced the best steer between the ages of one 
and five years. No mention is mate of his breed. 
The steer having produced only “1302 lbs. of infe- 
rior beef, at the age of seven years. is therefore no 
argument against the superior merit of the “short 
horns.” I do not wish to make comparisons be- 
tween the genuine specimens of that breed, and 
Gen. Ridgely’s stock, which I have not seen, but 
which I am willing to believe are worthy of com- 
mendation. My sole object is, to correct the er- 
rors into which Agricola has fallen, by arguing from 
false premises, and to defend the character of a 
breed of cattle, to which I have long been a steady 
friend, although owning none of them. I believe I 
may safely say, that I first called the attention of the 





* American Farmer, vol. 3, No. 4. 
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American public to their merits,f and the superior 
quality of Mr. Champion’s stock was made known 
to the United States by my remarks on the cattle 
procession that took place in’ March 1821, in Phila- 
delphia.t 'The pure stock of that eminent improver, 
is now in four states of the Union, and their descen- 
dants in several more, all of which will ually 
effect a revolution in our cattle which will add to 
the comfort and wealth of the country. 
JAMES. MEASE. 








EXTRACTS FROM AGRICULTURAL AD- 
DRESSES. 


(Continuation of extracts from the address of Roberts 
; Vaux, Esq.) 


Next in importance to the improvement of the 
land by judicious modes of cropping, and the a 
plication of restoratives suited to the various quali- 
ties of the soil, are roads, bridges, canals, and the 
rendering of streams navigable. The husbandman 
will toil in vain, if the products of his labour cannot 
reach a market by a moderate expenditure of time 
and money. The necessity of facilitating the inter- 
course between the interior, remote parts, and the 
sea board of Pennsylvania, was early perceived by 
many of her enlightened citizens, who, in the pro- 
sécution of their designs, had to contend with diffi- 
culties similar to those which impeded the exertions 
to renovate her husbandry. Some improvements 
had been made during the provincial age of Penn- 
sylvania, by the removal of obstructions to the 
descending navigation of rivers; but the first -turn- 
pike constructed on this side of the Atlantic, is that 
which was completed between- Philadelphia. -and 
Lancaster in 1794. Since that period, more than a 
thousand miles of artificial road have been made of 
stone in various parts of the commonwealth. Bridg- 


‘les of great magnitude and beauty have also been 







mote the polic of the ‘state, in the subdivision of 
property, and by’giving additional means for sus- 
taining a large ion upon a.small surface, 
muét create new towns, new manufactoriesand new. 
markets. Had not the canal of New-York eclipsed 


almost all similar undertakings, a 


place might be claimed for P. > a8 @ pa- 
tron of inland navigation. 'The rs on the Schuy]- 
kill, now completed, e hundred and eleven 


finished, and when the latter reaches its ‘termination, 
the aggregate will not be much short*of two ‘hun- 
dred miles. To encourage and promote in future 
the formation of canals, wherever the geologic: 

features of the territory invite, or will of such 
improvement, is at once the duty and the interest of 
all who seek the permanent ales of our agricul- 
ture. In addition to the aids afforded to the 
husbandry of the state, I ought not to omit the im- 
portant fact, that the selection and introduction of 
valuable domestic animals was not disregarded, 
even when the minds of the early benefactors of 
agriculture were directed to the pri duty of in- 
creasing the products of the Some excellent 
breeds of sheep, and swine, were prougt from 
abroad, many years ago, and great pains wefe taken 
to spread them among our farmers. But the great 
importance of this subject has been but recent! 

urged with effect upon their notice. Our useful fel- 
low citizen and associate, John Hare Powel, whose 
indefatigable labours deserve the higgest commen- 
dation, has, at much expense, i some indi- 
viduals of the best families of cattle and sheep 
known in Europe. His judicious and liberal de- 
sign is to prove, that all the beasts which adminis- 
ter to our necessities, or conduce to our comforts, 


thrown across our principal rivers, at an expense of ought to be chosen and bred in reference to their 


more than a million and a half of dollars, whilst 
the utility and cost of those of an inferior grade, in 
nearly all the counties of the state, cannot be readi- 
] Cgeerage « It is now almost half a century since 
the noble design was formed of uniting the Dela- 
ware and Susquehanna rivers, by means of the 
waters of the Schuylkill and Swatara. The failure 
of so grand a scheme, with great pecuniary loss to 
those who engaged in it, vitally affected the inte- 
rests of our agriculture; but the lock navigation ra- 
pidly progressing to completion on the same route, 
penetrating as it will to a remote” interior point, 
hitherto inaccessible by such modes of communica- 


respective qualities. The horse, for the various 
employments to which that noble aiid rous ani- 
mal is so admirably fitted. The ox, whether for la- 
bour, or for the shambles. Sheep, whether most 
profitable for the fleece, or carcass, The tow, as 
adapted to the dairy, or otherwise more advanta- 
geous, as circumstances and interest may dictate. 
To this laudable pursuit, combined with rural affairs 
generally, he has succeeded in awakening the atten- 
tion of a body of respectable and intelligent culti- 
vators - their own farms, bm Nasheed ric Ad the 
state, who, constituting “The Agricultural Society 
of Pennsylvania,” will pd doubt contribute largely 


tion, promises to all our different interests results of| {9 the general 


the greatest magnitude. The difference between 
transportation upon a good turnpike and upon a 
common road, is familiar to every one; but the dif- 
ference is immense between even the best turnpike 
and a canal. A single horse will draw, with ease, 
twenty-five tons, two miles and a half per hour upon 
the latter, but to move an equal weight upon the 
former, at the same rate, would require forty horses, 
What a vast saving must here be made in animals 
and in provender, and a large part of this, too, for 
the benefit of the husbandman; because his stock 
may be less, and his saleable produce greater, ani 
he may be enabled to carry. many new articles to 
market, by all the difference of consumption. Ca- 
nals will also promote the use of oxen instead of 
horses, to the acknowledged profit of the farmer. 

The introduction of coal will constitute a new e 
in Pennsylvania. It will enable the farmers of a 





a and they deserve to be classed among the 


containing the observations and experience of 
tical farmers and breeders of stock, will, I trust, be 
widely disseminated for the instruction and gratifi- 
cation of their brethren throughout our — 
And although, in some Cys rt the 

may be regarded as a rival of this institution, I am 
confident the members of the parent establi t 


whom I now address, will never céase to contem- 


plate, with unaffected pleasure, the erity and 
usefulness of all its descendants, however numerous 
they may become throughout the land. * Associa- 


tions OF this kind have: pet@ulteed ho atealt pabt tn 
bringing agriculture to its ‘present i } 


E 


i 
a 


cient means of future advancement to that digni 

occupation. 'T’o these beneficent ends, this society 
has been devoted for forty years, in the course of 
which it has sought information, and maintained an 


i 


{See Archives of Useful Knowledge, vol. 1, p. 294;)intercourse with similar institutions and with indi- 


Ib. p. 358, Philadelphia, 1810; with a portrait of a fine 
bull of the improved breed. See also American Far. 
mer, vol. 2, pp. $14, 406. : 





} American Farmer, vol. 3, pp. 17, 29. 


viduals engaged in the promotion .of im; ents 
in the agric ote of. Sones, eet sd i 


it ond 
husbandry of various kinds, as well as grains, grass, 
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and other seeds, and roots, which have been here 
cultivated with profit. Nor is this all: the informa- 
tion thus obtained from abroad, and the experience 
of practical husbandmen at home, placed at its dis- 
- posal, have been extensively and freely distr ted, 
with acknowledged benefit. ‘These means © .rious 
and efficient as they may seer, would have ween in 
a great d inoperative, but for the salubrious 
climate of Pennsylvania, which, co-operating with 
industrious habits, has forméd a hardy race, whose 
hysical and moral faculties, generously exercised, 
fae increased the agricultural riches of the state. 
Corroborative of this idea, it is believed that the 
parallelogram bounded * 
North-west, by the Blue-ridge, 
North-east, by the Delaware, 
South-east by the Delaware, and the canal which 
is about to connect it with the Susquehanna, and 
South-west, by the Susquehanna, contains a 
greater proportion of arable land of superior quali- 
ty, and a greater population on a square mile, than 
any equal extent in the Atlantic states, whilst it 
cannot be doubted, that the same region enjoys ad- 
vantages in mineral products, streams, &c. which 
few wher sections of our country can boast. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Richmond, 5th April, 1826. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Times are getting much better with us, and I hope 
our subscribers in Virginia will increase greatly.— 
e new zeal and capital employed in the American 
mines, will pibduce double the annual supply of 
specie we have had for many years. ‘This will, of 
itself, cheapen the value of money; and cause a rise 
in the price of property and labour. To this cause 
add the new policy which Great Britain seems dis- 
posed to adopt, in withdrawing her restrictive mea- 
sures, and the effect must be felt most seriously in 
the southern states. The duty on tobacco, hereto- 
fore nearly $1 per Ib. is to be reduced to 50 cents. 
This will open a new source of consumption to the 
article. .Many who have not before been able to in- 
dulge the use of it, will now do so; and there will 
be. less trick in its manufacture in Great Britain — 
The price of the article has never borne any propor- 
tion to the duty on it. At the moment that this flat- 
tering prospect is presented to the tobacco planter, 
a new source of agricultural profit opens on the 
busbandman of Virginia and North Carolina, in the 
article of cotton. “All the land in both states, here- 
tofore devoted to tobacco, but suitable to cotton, 
will be put in the latter article, as most,profita- 
ble and less troublesome. The increased use of cot- 
ton fabrics of every description, and the annual in- 
crease of the population of the world, are, in my poor 
opinion, at least equal to any increase in the pro- 
duction of the article. So that the price must re- 
main for a long time sufficient to compensate the la- 
bours of the planter. So long as the policy of the go- 
vernment wil even protect the fair intercourse of the 
cotton and tobacco planters, with foreign countries, 
30 long may they rely on their own industry and re- 
sources for competency, if not for wealth. But a 
solicitude, too po como | on the part of the govern- 
ment, is much to be dreaded. All we ask is, lét us 
alone; protect the weak inst the strong; and make 
knaves pay their debts. e freemen of this coun- 
are not CHILDREN, that they are to be fed and 
clothed by their protectors and guardians. A po- 
litical and natural ian are two different things. 
I took up my pen but to ask you to send your 
paper to a friend; and you see I am running off at 
random into political economy. The theme is too 
inviting, and I deny myself a pleasure when I cut 
short reflections which might be less acceptable to 
you. 


Poplar Grove, Queen Anne's county, 
11th April, 1825. 
The ane of wheat, generally, in this county looks 
flattering for the time of year, and taking my crop 


make his ravages, time only will disclose. 
his incursions will be put at defiance. Our season 
is at least three weeks in advance of what it usually 
is by the 11th of April. 
In haste, but respectfully, yours. 
gueeepe 
Versailles, Ky., 28th March, 1825. 
We have had the most pleasant winter in Ken- 
tucky that I have wttenined in 45 years; indeed we 
have hz! none like it, except the winter 1780, ’81, 
which succeeded what has ever since been called 
the hard winter. There was more snow in the 
winter ’87, but perhaps less hard weather. We 
have not had more than three inches of snow the 
ast winter: and we have had turnip greens since 
hristmas,; some of my cabbages has stood out 
all the winter and are now going to seed. 





AGRICULTURAL QUERIES. 
ON HOVEN SHEEP. 
Fredericksburg, 8th April, 1825. 
The Bakewell sheep you bought for me two years 
ago have turned out remarkably well, and have im- 


proved my flock 100 per cent. I unfortunately lost 
the old tup and three of my ewes a few days ago, from 











eating too freely of clover, into a fine field of which 
they were turned—the weather being moist and 
warm. Have any of your correspondents experi- 
enced a similar loss from the same cause? and is 
there a cure when attacked?—They were in fine 
order—evidently swelled with excess of food, and 
died in 8 or 10 hours from the time they showed 
symptoms of uneasiness. 








(The flexible tube to be bought in the shops, 
would doubtless have given relief.] 





ON PREVENTING LAND FROM WASHING. 

I should also wish information on another subject, 
if any of your correspondents can give it—the means 
of preventing lands on the banks of our large rivers 
washing away and caving in. I have lost annually 
for the last ten years at least half an acre of land on 
the Potomac, where the river is seven miles wide, 
and the bank thirty feet high—it is a north-east ex- 


shelter it from these winds, as well as keep up the 
banks. 





ON THE RUST OF GOOSEBERRIES. 

Mrs. is in the cultivation of two varieties 
of gooseberries—the one in its fruit, fair, smooth, 
and in all respects of easy management, but most 
pertinaciously ynproductive. The other, vice versa, 
singularly prolific, but the berry so enveloped in 
rust (and bidding defiance to eve 
manual agency to remove the evil) as to render it 
of less value than its almost barren neighbour, the 
amazing fecundity of the latter to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Any information which it may be in your power 
to afford on this subject, will be thankfully received 
by both Mrs. and yours, &c. 

[On receipt of the above, we took a ride to the 

en of P. E. Thomas, who at one time imported 

om England 60 kinds of gooseberries. He shewed 
us that the fruit was most rusty where it was most 
exposed to the north, and less so in proportion as its 
aspect was more southern. We s be glad to 











}have further information founded on experience.} 





altogether I have decidedly the best prospect I ever. 


had. Whether the “grand destroyer” is yet to: 
If the! 


weather continues seasonable till the Ist of May,' 





posure—and I should prefer some trees that would} 


method short of 





QUERE—AS TO THE PRESERVATION OF PLUM TREES: 


Sycamore Farm, March 24th, 1825, 
Through your valuable journal I would beg leave 
to inquire, what remedy (if any) there is to prevent 
the dropping of plums before ripe. I have three 
very fine looking plum trees of natural fruit in my 
garden, which for several years have borne regular- 
ly until a few weeks before ripening, when they all 
all; and from their size and appearance promise to 
be ne fitezy a three trees have never 
ripened one solitary plum, to give an opportuni 
of judging of their quality. I A tried uae sree 4 
dies recommended as infallible, such as hanging on 
old iron, gravelling round the root, and bruising the 
bark, without any good effect. Any remedy for the 
above evil would at least favour 
sie Steet alld A rake OF eas 
e hope the in of our correspondent wi 
soon be answered through the Forme) 


HORTICULTURE. 








THE CHEROKEE ROSE. 


{Of the thousands of cuttings of the Cherokee 
Rose of South Carolina, distributed gratuitously, by 
Mr. Rowan, we have very few reports. We had the 
pleasure to see it growing most luxuriantly at Plim- 
himmon, in Talbot county, in October last, on a rich 
and rather moist spot of ground. We were highly 
gratified with its appearance of health and prospect 
of continued vigorous growth. The branches were 
very long, and seemed to have grown very rapidly, 
but inclined to spread on the ground. 

It is due to Mr. Rowan, and will be acceptable to 
the public to publish even the following brief notice 
of the success of these plants, being all we have re- 
ceived, and this not being intended for publication, 
the writer’s name is omitted.} 

Mr. Wm. H. Tilghman, who is particularly at- 
tentive to whatever he undertakes, has growing a 
very beautiful hedge, on the north side of his gar- 
den, composed of a row of cedars and a line of Che: 
rokees one foot from them on their south front, 
The long arms of the nondescript have certainly 
manifested a fondness for embracing and entwining 
the branches of the cedars, and the combination of 
these two beautiful evergreens is rapidly forming a 
very ornamental enclosure. 

You probably observed that though the growth 
you saw was vigorous, many of the arms having 
flung*off 6, 8, and 10 feet, they evidenced a dispo- 
sition to trail too much, and are too low yet fora 
good fence. This idea of a middle lifie of cedars 
with a guard row of Cherokees on both sides, if 
the Cherokees can be prevented from strangling 


the cedars to death, may be useful. The cedars. 


will give support to the rose, and the requisite 
height to the fence; the strong thorns of the roses 
would completely guard the cedars, and the combi- 
nation form an impervious, most useful, and beauti- 
ful hedge. 


—————————————————— ee 
RURAL ECONOMY. 





ON THE QUALITIES OF STUCCO, 
AS USED IN BALTIMORE. 


Northampton, 28th March, 1825, 


Having noticed in your city several buildings of 
brick, which were covered with a composition made 
to represent stone, the object of this letter is to in- 
quire of you, if it resists the weather, and ii it is more 
or less expensive than the painting of a brick build: 
ing with oil, &c. 


Sm, 
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id you be of the opinion that it will resist 
oot eamtell frosts, I would thank you to inform me 
if it requires a particular artist to perform the 
labour, and if so, if he can be obtained in your city. 
Which will much oblige. 

[Not being practically familiar with the subject, 
we referred the above to Mr. W. F. Small, a most 
respectable and highly promising architect and artist 
of our city, from whom we received the following 
reply. The whole matter being one of public in- 
terest, we give it to our readers.] 


Baltimore, April 2, 1825. 
Dear Sir, 

In reply to your note of this morning, relative to 
the character of our mode of stucco plastering, (cal- 
led .ometimes rough casting,) I am enabled from 
experience to say, that where the materials have 
been selected and used with proper attention, I 
have never known it to sustain injury from the frosts, 
and am of opinion, that our climate, from its sudden 
changes and excessive heats, is less favorable to 
stucco plastering than the colder and more regular 
climate of New England—observing also, that it 
should never be deferred in use later than July, or 
Ist of August, and the earlier in the season (avoid- 
ing the frosts) the better, that it may be thoroughly 
dry before overtaken by frosts. Our mode of stuc- 
coing in imitation of marble was first introduced in 
Richmond, Va. by Mr. John Gill, (a New England 
man) by whom it has been also introduced in Bal- 
timore. It was he who plastered the Unitarian 
Church,* the Exchange, and Masonic Hall, inside 
and out, and is now engaged in plastering the Bal- 
timore Atheuzum, which, I flatter myself, will do 
him much credit. Should your friend inquire of 
him further, you are safe in recommending on my 
responsibility as a man in every particular worthy 
of patronage. Yours, respectfully, 

WM. F. SMALL. 


N. B. Stucco is done by Gill (in Baltimore) inclu- 
sive of materials, for 40 cents per square foot, ex- 
clusive of scaffolding. W. F. S. 
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RAILWAYS.—seconp eEprrion. 
Philadelphia, March 22, 1825. 

Tue acting committee of “The Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Internal Improvement,” 
have been, from the formation of the society, parti- 
cularly desirous to lay before the public correct in- 
formation on the subject of Railways. The publi- 
cations of Europe, and informed individuals, were 
7 lied to for this purpose; but it was found that 

ough many facts were obtained, valuable and 
important in themselves, yet no connected view 
could be given of them, and that many differences 
of opinion prevailed, which, at our distance from 
the works to which they apply, could not be cor- 
rectly estimated. 

Under these circumstances, the proposed publi- 
cation by the committee of the society, has been 
heretofore withheld; although, the attention of the 
legislature and the public having been directed to 
railways, the desire of the committee to make the 
society useful to the community by a communica- 
tion in relation to them, was much increased. With- 
in a few days the means of accomplishing these 
purposes have been obtained by the acquisition of a 
recent valuable work, issued by the Highland Society 
of Edinburgh—and the following paper, carefully 
prepared from this work, will furnish much valua- 





*The plastering in the Unitarian Church, especially 
ef the columns supporting the orchestra, is certainly the 
most beautiful work of that kind we have ever seen. 


agent of the society, who will depart for Europe in 
arch, will have particular instructions to examine 
and report on the subject of railways, and collect 
all the facts which may be necessary to enable our 
fellow citizens to resort understandingly to one of; 
the most valuable internal improvements now in use. 
: MATHEW CAREY, 
JOSEPH HEMPHILL, 
RICHARD PETERS, Jr. 
STEPHEN DUNCAN, 
WM. STRICKLAND, 
Acting Committee. 
Gerarp Ratston, Cor. See’ry. 


Feb. 22, 1825. 

The Highland Society of Edinburgh offered for two 
successive years a premium or reward of a piece of 
plate valued at fifty guineas, for the best essay, mo- 
del, or drawing, which might tend to the advance- 
ment of the Railway system. Various essays were 
presented, but none deemed worthy of the — 
All, however, being possessed of considerable merit, 
the amount of the premium was distributed among 
the several writers. 

Mr. Robert Stevenson, civil engineer, at the re- 
quest of the Highland Society, has selected an his- 
torical account of railroads, together with certain 
modes suggested for elevating loads from one level 
to another. 

He remarks, that the government has, with the 
most enlightened policy, advanced one-half the ne- 
cessary funds for opening roads in the north of 
Scotland, while the landed proprietors have contri- 
buted the other. 

The wealth of England enables her to stand un- 
rivalled in the formation of her waterways or nu- 
merous canals. By these the horse load has been 
much extended, and the conveyance of merchan- 
dize greatly facilitated. In Seotland and Wales, 
her less wealthy neighbours have endeavoured to 
supply this want, by the construction of numerous 
railways, which args perhaps, better adapted than 
canals to the undulating surface of their respective 
countries; while they are more economical, and 
more generally applicable to the ordinary purposes 
of commercial traffic. 

Lord Keeper Guilford in 1676, thus describes the 
wagons and railways:—‘*The manner of the car- 
roy is by laying rails of timber from the colliery 
to the river, exactly straight and parallel; and bulky 
carts are made with four rollers fitting these rails, 
whereby the carriage is so easy, that one horse will 
draw down four or five chaldron of coals, and is an 
immense benefit to the coal merchants.” 

The method of bringing coals from the wall face 
to the pit bottom, was greatly improved by the in- 
troduction of cast-iron rail-roads below ground, in 
place of wooden ones. For this improvement the 
mining interest is indebted to Mr. John Curr, who 
introduced them about the year 1776, into the duke 
of Norfolk’s works, near Sheffield. 

The wooden railways of the present day are com- 

sed of pieces of timbers called sleepers, about 6 
eet long and 6 inches square, laid across the road, 
at a distance of 18 or 24 inches from each other, 
and upon these sleepers, other pieces ‘of timber, 
called rails, of 4 or 5 inches square, are laid in two 
parallel lines, 4 feet distant from each other. 

The wagon wheels are constructed with a ve 

to correspond with the rails, and run with little fric- 

tion. The friction in some instances is materially 
lessened by covering the wooden rails with mallea- 
ble or cast iron. ; 

The railway between Kilmarnock and Troon har- 

bour is laid with flat plate rails of $ feet in length 

and 4 inches broad, weighing about ‘40 Ibs. each; 
having a ledge or flange rising perpendicularly on 





the inner side of the rail about 4 inches, which is 





ble and interesting information upon railways. ‘The /|raised 





¥ declining at ends of 
each rail to add to its strength.* > 
They are somewhat broader at both ends; to 
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9 to 12 inches in thickness, 
square in basé and surface. . The ‘ground,, 

ich these blocks of stone are laid, is beaten. 
so as to give them a solid» bed, -The iron rails 
bedded level on the blocks, and a hole about 1 


tre of each block. The hole is filled with a 
oak. The -ails have a notch formed 
centre at both ends of each of the-rails, 1 
an inch on the top, and somewhat narrower on 
under side. (The ends of the rails are placed, 
ther. The notches in each form one square: 
which being placed over the plug of wood in 
centre of desemne otha driven into it, the 
of which exactly fills up the hole im the ends of 
two rails; the holes are countersunk, and the 
of the nails are flush with the top of the rail. — 
The space, or horse track between the rails:is 
feet wide, being filled with broken stone up to the 
sole of the rails; but on laggy nee ar my 
the top of the flanges. is is a , railway: . 
and the distance between the two ways or roads is 
equal to the width of the road. A horse may travel 
in the middle space with a wheel on the inner range 
of each of the roads. ; 
The rail now generally introduced is called the 
edge-rail, and consists of a bar of cast iron about 
1 1-2 inch in breadth for the seat of the wheel, and 
from 3 to 4 feet in length, and of a depth corres- 
ponding with the weight to be carried. ' bars 
are set up on edge, instead of -being laid flat, and 
are therefore much stronger, wei fr ight, than 
the flat laid bars. ‘The edge rail ‘is alto free 
from the great disadvantage arising from the accu- 
mulati ’ mud, sand, or gravel, on the flat or con- 
cave tracks, which has occasioned much interruption 
to the carriage wheels; for it is elevated 2 or 3 . 
inches above the level of the pathway, and 
at the same time so acute a surface, that Lary» 
single grain of sand can remain upon it. It 
been considered a great inducement to give the flat 
rails a preference to the edge ones, in cor 
of the suitableness of their wheels for tra 
either on the rails or upon common well kept 
roads. In an account given of the Surrey railway, 
which is 26 miles in length, it is said the rail 
are 2 feet 5 inches high, the fellowes or rims of the 
wheels 2 inches broad, and nearly as thick, with 12 
spokes; the — angles are rounded off, so that the 
wheels are capable of being used witheut damage 
on any common hard road, a very great advantage 
attending the modern use of rai + The axles 
of the wheels are fixed at 2 feet 7 inches di 
the wagons are 7 feet 9 inches long, 4 feet 5inches _ 
Wide, and 2 feet 4 inches high; and the weight of : 
the rey is 2 1-4-tons. This railway is a 
one, and the inclination nowhere exceeds 1 in 120, 
or linchin 10 feet. By. ¥4 
The difficulties presented to the draught in ascend- 
ing steep places in reads, are little, i 
the numerous obstructions that are continually in- 
by small stones and 


in the most level road yet y may 

a continual upiiill work. Indeed, were it not for the 
velocity ae by @ carriage in motion, the ob- 
structions presented by an intervening stone, of © 
small] size, would be altogether insurmountable. * 
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is not surprising that a horse on a railway should b 

able to draw pe Soar more than on the best made 

gravel road or causeway. And as the very essence 

*See figure 1, p. 30. Jae ; 

wins tte Pare ont the rails, 
the wagons; but the 
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in the case of the edged railway.” 
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of the raihway principle is to present a uniform track 
40 the wheels, unencumbered with obstructions of 
any kind, therefore the more these circumstances are 
understood, the more general will- be the desire to 
have raiheays extended in every quarter. 

In England and Wales the plate rails, with stone 
props, seem to have become general; but experience 

as since shown, that the edge rai] possesses many 
advantages over the plate or flat track; and mallea- 
ble iron is coming every day into use for edge rails. 

The usual mode of laying railways is to place the 
upper surface of the rails a small distance above the 
level of the horse track. ‘The consequence is, that 
the cresting or stuffing on each side is continually 
coming in contact with the wheels, to the great dis- 
advantage of the draught. As these earthy matters 
cannot be supposed of the smallest use for keeping 
the rails in their places, it is much better to lay the 
rails so as to be wholly above the level of the horse track. 
Such a construction gives additional facilities for 
drainage; and may be termed a skeleton railway, 
from the whole structure being exposed to view.— 
This description of railway has been applied in 
practice with much advantage in several situations, 
particularly at Lord Elgin’s extensive coal and lime 
works. 

The wagons on cast iron railroads have not re- 
ceived the improvements of which they are capa- 
ble; but with their present disadvantages, the fol- 
lowing facts will evince the great saving of animal 
force to which railways have given rise: 

First, with a declivity of 1 1-4 inch per yard, one 
horse takes downwards three wagons, each contain- 
ing 2 tons; 

Secondly, with a rise of 1 6-10 of an inch per 
yard, one horse can take 2 tons upwards; 

Thirdly, with 8 feet rise in 66 yards, which is 1 
5-10 of an inch per yard, one horse takes 2 tons up- 
wards. * 

Fourthly, on the Penrhyn railway, being the same 
slope as above, two horses draw downwards four 





wagons, containing one ton of slate each.* 

Fifthly, with a slope of 55 feet per mile, one 
horse takes from 12 to 15 tons downwards, and 4) 
tons upwards, together with the empty wagons, | 

Sixthly, at Ayr, one horse draws on a level 5 wa- 
gons, each containing one ton of coals, 

Seventhly, on the Surrey railway, one horse on a 
declivity of one inch in 10 feet, can draw 30 quarters 
of wheat. 

In the present form of the coal wagen, the whole 
lading operates like a wedge to burst the sides of 
the wagon asunder, which has led to an expensive 
mode of lining them with plate iron, which adds 
considerably to the weight, increasing the burden 
in the same proportion. ‘The form should be re- 
versed, making them broader at bottom than at the 
top. itis not necessary that the difference should be 
great. A single inch would be sufficient to relieve 
the wagon from a constant pressure upon its sides. 
The wagon should not be made to contain more 
than 24 ewt.; for the benefit to be derived from 
having the lading distributed in many wagons, 
rather than in a few, is so great, that the system 
already introduced, of having as many wagons for 
as many fons, ought to be adhered to; for the lighter 
the lading, the less pressure on the rails, the less 
racking and wearing, both of the rail and wagon. 

The wheels generally used are 2@jinches in dia- 
meter, and are formed wholly of cast iron, and weigh| 
1 1-2 ewt. each, 4 of which, together with their) 
axles, weigh from 7 to 8 ewt. being nearly equal to! 
the whole weight of the body of the wagon; and 
the whole weight, including the wheels and body, 








* At Penrhyn railway in Wales, the horses go three 
in a team, and generally take down about. 20 wagons, 
containing each one ton of Slates, exclusive of their 
feed, and a barrel of water for wetting the rails, to 
render the draught more easy. 





is more than one-half of the load. The wheels might 
be constructed sufficiently strong at less than one- 
half the weight. They might be made of wood, 27 
inches in diameter, with an iron tire, which could 
be renewed as required, while the rest of the wheel 
remained perfect. Cast iron wheels are very liable 
to, snap or break: and when any part of them wears 
down unequally, the whole must be thrown aside. 
It has been suggested, as a great desideratum, to 
adapt the wheels of common carriages to railroads, 
and vice versa, adapting the wheels of railroads to 
the common road; but however desirable this ac- 
commodation of circumstances might be, it does not 
appear in any view of the subject to be very prac- 
ticable. The loose manner in which the wheels of 
carts or common carriages are fitted to their azles, 
could not be made to coincide with the accuracy 
required in the railway system, and which indeed 
is essential to its best effects:—the best mode of 
overcoming this difficulty would be, to have the 
body of the wagon unconnected with the axles, so 
that it could be removed with its load by means of a 
crane, from the railway carriage to the common cart 
or wagon, which will perhaps under all circumstan- 
ces be found the most effective in practice. 
Admitting the great utility of an interchange of 
carriages to and from the common road, there is 
still another desideratum in the railway system, that 
of raising the wagons from one level to another, so as 
to admit, in an undulating tract of country, of the 
power of the horse being uniformly exerted upon a 
level or slightly inclined road, and although various 
plans and suggestions have been made applicable to 
the local situation of respective districts, they are 


— —— 
this interesting subject, many of which have had the 
sanction of experience, that the form of the rail has 
been greatly improved, by adopting the 
place of the flanged or flat-rail, even to dow ling the 
effect, a horse drawing 10 tons on the one, 
as 5 on the other. 


rail in 
as easy 


2nd. That substituting malleable iron, instead of 


cast iron, offers an additional improvement, as it js 
—ee cheaper, and less apt to get out of 
Ss. ape. 


3rd. That constructing wheels of wood rather than 


of cast metal, would be an improvement with res- 
pect to price and durability, but more especially with 
respect to weight. 


4th. That rail-wagons cannot be well constructed 


to suit an ordinary road or street. 


5th. ‘That small wagons are better adapted to rail- 


ways than large ones, whilst, neither the weight nor 
the cost, 
number 


ard ton, would be augmented from a greater 
r eing required. 
Some of the most celebrated engineers have 


given it as their decided opinion that railways are 
preferable to small] canals. 
structed in districts where canals are wholly inap- 
plicable. The subject is far from being yet exhaust: 
ed, and it certainly deserves every possible conside- 
ration. There is no undertaking that would lead 
to more extensive and permanent improvements. 


Railways may be con- 


List of the amount of ladings on the following 


railways in Scotland, drawn by a single horse. The 
Earl of Eglinton’s at Ardrossan, a concave iron 
track, from 3 to 6 tons, the distance of about half a 
mile. The Duke of Portland’s, at the Troon, 8 miles, 
a flat iron track or plate-rail, generally 4 tons 13 ewt, 


more or less objectionable on account of the applica-| Messrs. Taylor’s, at Ayr, an edge railtrack, common- 


tion of various machines, moved by the powers of 
steam, water, wind and animal power, in a perpen- 
dicular lift, or upon an inclined plane, and again, it 
is hardly to be expected that any single plan can be 
found to possess a universal character of practical 
utility. , : 

It would appear from the foregoing remarks upon 





FIG. 





ly 8 tons, sometimes 10, about a mile in length. Mr. 
Laing’s, an edge railtrack, generally 8 tons 16 ewt, 
sometimes 11 tons; including in all these cases the 
weight of the wagons, ‘The Earl of Eglinton’s and 
Messrs. Taylors’ railways are on a dead level. 
Duke of Portland’s on a descent of 8 feet in a mile, 
Mr. Laing’s is on various lines of draught. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Fig. 1. 

"A, is the profile of a flat railway, with the flange; the 
perpendicular portion of a triangular shape, at right 
angles with the horizontal surface A, on which the 
wheels revolve. Lae form is given to the flange for 

rpose of strength. 
“S als piers - props, showing the wooden plug 
or nail driven therein, to secure the rail in the proper 

position. 3 

€, a section of the flat rail, the dots representing 
wheels moving on the horizontal surface C. The per- 
pendicular portion is the section of the flange. 


Fig. .2. 


Is a section of a car or wagon; and a section of the 
edge railway for which it is designed. ; 

AAA, the surface of the earth. Thecentral portion, 
A, is the path for the horses. It is sometimes raised 
above, or sunk below, the surface of the ground adjoin- 
ing the railway. 

N. B. By omitting the interior wheels, (the flariges,) 
and substituting a spike, attached to the axle of the 
car, Which can come in contact in a single point only, 
much friction will be prevented. 


ig. 8. 


Is a plan, or bird’s eye view, of the edge railway. 
CCCC, the edge rail. 
DDDD, joints resting on the stone props. 


Fig. 4. 
Is a profile and section of an edge railway, in which 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Ir is well and truly observed by Doctor Mease in 
this number, that “politicians will squabble, but that 
cultivators of the soil ought to live in peace and 
harmony with each other.” There is not a single 
reader of the Farmer more decidedly averse than is 
its editor, to the insertion of any thing calculated to 
excite “animosities or irritating discussions.” It 
was the Se of exciting such irritating dis- 
cussions which made us unwilling to insert Agricola 
in No. 52 of the last volume; still we’had not firm- 
ness to follow our own judgment; we yielded to the 
too common infirmity of wishing to please all, and 
the yet stronger wish; in that case, not to displease 
a much esteemed friend of ourselves personal ly and 
of this establishment. 

For our own part we care not a fig for one breed 
of cattle more than another. We were much grati- 
fied, as an admirer of all good stock, and a lover of 


common bars of iron are used without any altera- 


tion. 
BBBB, the stone piers. 
CCC, is the bar. P 
D, is the joint, wooden plug, and nail. 


Fig. 5. 


Is a profile of the improved railway. The reversed 
arch, or springing arch, as at AAA, renders the iron 
bar stronger, than the same quantity used in fig: 4, in 
the form of a bar of uniform thickness. The arches 
are all reversed, or all similar to the centre; but to 
comprise them in one plate, they are represented as 
differing im the same railway. 

BBBB, stone or wooden props to support the bars. 
They must be sunk toa depth sufficient to protect them 
from the action of the frost. 

They may be elevated to the height of two or three 
feet above the surface of the soil, to protect the rail 
from the snow. It will also improve the line of 
draught. . 
~ In this rail, the upper portion, CCC, on which the 
wheels glide, being one inch and a half in thickness, 
the under portion, AAA, is reduced to three-fourths 
of an inch. The strength of this form permits this 


with perfect safety; thus exhibiting the maximum of 


strength, with the minimum of. material. , 

It has not been deemed necessary to exhibit an en- 
graving of the convex or of the concave rails; in these 
no flanges are required, The wheels of the cars are 
constructed with convex or concave rims, which, ac- 
curately corresponding to the curves cast on the rails, 
prevent the cars from deviating. 


fine beef especially, to see in a Philadelphia paper 
the account of Mr. Barney’s very fine heifer, as ap- 
peared. by weight and age, and moreover felt a little 
proud that she was derived from Maryland stock, 
(Gen Ridgely’s,) and we lost no time in publishing 
the account of her great weight and excellent qua- 
lity of beef; and here, according to our judgment, 
it would have been better to have let the matter rest. 

When the object is merely to compare her or any 
other animal with another of a different race at 
home or abroad, then the plainest and most satis- 
factory way will be, to give statements of age, 


traits, if they can be had, that their forms may be 
judged of. We should be glad to have such data in 
this, or in any other remarkable.case. As an agricul- 
tural topic of general interest, it is desirable to have 
the qualities of different races discussed and com- 
pared; let the good and the bad be pointed out—let 
the great essential points of age, weight, keep, milk, 
meat, and temper, be given; but let not recourse be 
had to reflections or sarcasms ad hominem. It is 
one thing to question the excellence, or expose the 
defects of a particular breed—it is quite another 
thing to charge all the advocates of any breed with 
* 


* * * * * * * * 





dem verbis; 


weight, keep, and quality, together with correct por-| 


’ though, to close the controversy, we 
shall give the substance of both in ie next, with. 
further remarks of our own—for which we have now 
no room, and very little inclination. “The withdray 

of the name of one gentleman, from whom we were 
wont to receive many good offices and communica- 
tions, has already” grown out of this controversy. 
We care not a farthing for the-loss 6f one name, or 
one dozen, or ten dozen names, in ¢ vison with 
the mortification of our journal being the cause of 
exciting any ill blood, or wounding any gentléman’s 
feelings. ‘The American Farmer was not projected 
with any regard to the politicks, or ‘to the 
number of patrons it migh ~ arp vashight, 
length of its subscription list at a farthi t, 
ag put in eviaipelitiod with the oh tat ctban and 


the honour of dispensing by the light of its columns, 
solid and lasti to the interests and tothe 
most virtuous class of ‘society. - 


Tre Maryianp Society ror Inrernit Im- 
PROVEMENT, recently o ized in Baltimore, at 
their meeting on the 9th inst., resolved to institute 
an “EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT,” to be placed under 
the control of J. S. Skinner, Fielding Lucas, jr., and 
J. H. B. Latrobe. * 

They further recommended the publication of a 
Quarterly Journal, to be entitled the “American 
JouRNAL OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS,” and have 
invited J. S. Skinner, Editor of the American Far-. 
mer, to edit and publish it—and appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with him on the subject. : 
The proposed journal is to be conducted on broad 
national principles, and is intended as a Repository 
for valuable essays, reports of committees, and of 
commissioners, and boards of civil engineers, &c. 
appointed by national and state authorities, relat- 
ing to raiiways and turnpike roads—the construc- 
tion of bridges and canals—the working of mines 
of coal and iron—the application of steam and gas 
to the lighting and warming of factories and public 
buildings, and the propulsion of machinery and ve- 
hicles for the transportation of passengers and mer- 
chandise. It is, in short, intended to serveas a 
complete history of the rise and progress of public 
works and internal improvements in all the states 
—and to promote the execution of them on the 
most economical plans. ' 

The price of the Journal will be'$5 per annum— 
It will be sent gratis to every member of the Mary- 
land. Society for Internal Improvement, and every 
subscriber to it, will, upon being ballotted for, be- 
come a member of said society. © 

The Pennsylvania Society for Internal Improve- 
‘ment, being made acquainted. with the proceedings 
of the Maryland Society, held a meeting, .and in a 
spirit of liberality, expressed their “cerdial appro- 
bation” of the object and plan of the publicatibn, 
and unanimously recommended it to the support of 
their fellow citizens. Lt Pe 


Next Carrie SHow—lIt is believed that the 
next exhibition on the first Wednesday and 'Thurs- 
day in June, will be the most interesting we have 
had, particularly in the number of fine animals 
there will be there for sale. We hear of fine wodled 
sheep coming (not for premium, but ‘sale,) from 
Steubenville, in Ohio, and from Connecticut—also, 
a aye + of <a. , cattle, A Apne all 
who have any thi superior qualities, to reserve 
it for that occasion; nor ought purchasers t9-bu 

until parts 3 Bi EP ie aetaat. <F F 





The motion to reduce the duty on "Tobacco, made 
Se ee eee cane on the 10th of 
pondent, was negatived.. = 
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eer eReenemnennorensmaTRS + 
The Editor trusts that the improved appearance 
of his journal, (now printed on type cast in this city 
Mr. R. B. Spalding,) with contents no less valu- 
avle than heretofore, will warrant him in asking the 
aid of each one of its friends, in procuring new sub- 
seribers. Any previous volume, or all the numbers 
of the present (7th) volume which have appeared, 
may be had. 





The Editor is grateful and returns his thanks for 
the — and punctuality with which his sub- 
scribers are paying their dues. He congratulates 
his Southern friends on the improvement of their 
staples, and hopes the turn will soon come for the 


growers of grass and grain. 


A most destructive fire occurred last week in 
Boston. The loss is estimated at $500,000— 
number of houses consumed, fifty-three. 








Toxsacco—The following account of actual sales, 
reported for the American Farmer, is the best view 
we can give of the state of the tobacco market. 

e a ey tobacco, made by Mr. David 
Ridgeley, sold for $30 per hundred; 12 hhds. Pa- 
tuxent tobacco, made by Mr. Clem. Dorsey, of Saint 
Mary’s county, sold for $4} for second and $9} for 
first, 10 hhds. Potomac tobacco, made by Mr. George 
Thomas, of Saint Mary’s county, sold for $5 for se- 
cond and $10 for first. The demand for yellow 
,e,tobacco has increased within the last week —625 

“bhds. inspected in the last week. 





PRICES OF AMERICAN PRODUCE IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 


We confess that we have no tact for keeping a 
commercial record, or for making commentaries or 
tications on matters of sheer speculation 
and trade—all we can promise is to keep our stand- 
ing prices current as near the exact state of this mar- 
ket as possible, and to give, occasionally, the latest 
accounts of material ft same in the price of our 
staple commodities in foreign markets. For these we 
must rely on the newspapers of the day. In regard 
to cotton, the editor has been furnished by a friend 
with the following item from a letter received by 

* him from a very respectable house in New York. 


(copyY.) 
Dated, April 9th, 1825. 

We have seen a letter from a French manufac- 
turer to-day, who has manufactured Egyptian cot- 
ton for a long time, and says the cotton this year is 
very inferior, and looses at least 11 per cent. in ma- 
adinbiing, 5 a6 per cent. of which is sand. The 
late accounts from India was one cause of the extra- 
ordinary rise in England, from the 22d February to 
$d March, which are that the crop of cotton 
amounted to almost an entire failure. If there 
should be allowed the proportionable consumption 
of American cotton in Eng and to the last year, the 
stock of 64,000 bales on hand at the end of 1824, 
with all that has gone forward which will arriye 
there before the Ist of April, (this month,) it is sup- 

there will not be a bale of American cotton 
at that date. What do you think of this view 
of the subject, which is the opinion of wiser heads 
than ours, and can be clearly demonstrated on mat- 
ters of fact. 
LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

The ship New-England, of Boston, Capt. Berry, 
arrived at this port last aresing. with London papers 
of the 13th, and Liverpool of the 15th ult. one week 
later than before- received. Their contents are 
chiefly interesting to the commercial community. 
The following extracts are given in the morning 


' “i Liverroo. Marxetr, March 12. 


a 
advanced during the two days about 14 to 14 per 
Ib. but from Tuesday till Friday evening we were 
very flat, and lost about one half the advance men- 
tioned.——The sales of the week (the bulk of which 











were made during the first three days,) am 
to 17,600 bales, which included the following American 
déscriptions: 9,200 bales Uplands at 13} to 15d; 550 
Orledhs 14 to 16d; 420 Tennesseés 124 to 14d, and 260 
Sea Islands at @6d to 7s 6d. On Saturday, a better de- 
mand sprung up again—the sales on that day amounted 
to about 4,000 bags, at an advance on that day of 1s 4d 
on Friday’s prices. We are still in the hands of the spe- 
culators, who can raise or depress us at their pleasure. 
Ashes have been gradually on the decline. 
week, 630 bbls. Montreal Pots, 37 a 35s 5d; 200 bbls. 
Pearls 41s 6d to 40s 6d. Nosales of U. S, Ashes, ex- 
cept 40 bbls. stained Pots, at 38s to 38s 6d. 
Turpentine of prime qual. brought the advanced price 
of 13s 6d.—222 ts. Cloverseed sold at 62sto 70. Sales 
of Flaxseed, 54 hhds. Baltimore, at 60s; 400 old N. York 
at 70s, and 100 do. new, at 80s. The business done in 
Tobacco, has been very trifling. 

The speculative demand last noticed for almost every 
description of West India produce, nearly subsided 
during the week. - 

P. 8.—March 14th, evening.—There was a moderate 
inquiry for Cotton this evening, which increased to- 
wards the close of the business. The total sales of 
the day are estimated at 10,000 bags—7,000 of which 
are Egyptian 134 a 134d. The remainder were chiefly 
American, and of which there were 1,300 Uplands at 
13. Prices remain without alteration. 





SEED, GRAIN, FRUIT, &e. 
Deposited since last notice with the Editor of the American 
Farmer, for the use of his subscribers. 

Houtey Berries, From B. F. Mackall, Esq. of Cecil, 
and Mr. R. Watkins, of A. A. also from Col. Emory, for 
a correspondent in Ohio. For remarks of Col. E. on the 
adaptation of this shrub, for hedges, see next number 
of the Farmer. 

A basket of the Neepies Aprpies, from W. H. Tilgh- 
man, Esq. with the fotlowing note: 

Talbot County, April 6, 1825. 

Capt. Roe will also deliver to you a small basket of 
the Needles Apple, by which name they are known 
with us; asI do not recollect ever having seen any of 
the kind, e:ther on a private or public table, during five 
years residence in Baltimore, such fruit may be ac- 


‘ceptable to many of your citizens and our brother far- 


mers generally. 

It is now too late to furnish them with cuttings the 
present season, which I will do hereafter if any one 
should wish them. The sample of fruit is the best re- 
commendation I can give it, as the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. This apple is considered as a fall 
fruit, and as such is superior to any I know, and have 
been preserved in their present state through the win- 
ter with no other care, than frequently picking out the 
specked fruit, kept in a dry cellar in open barrels. 
[The above mentioned apples were extremely fine, 
very juicy, round, of light orange colour, with a slight 
blush on one side. They were placed on the dinner 
table at Mr. J. B. Morris’, yesterday, and were much 
admired by the Board of Trustees, as was unequivocally 
proved by the declarations of the company, and yet 
more expressively by the gout with which 
they were eaten.] 

Brocou: and CaviirLower-seep, From Mr. Jeffer- 
son, sent to him by a friend at Leghorn; but few of| 
these received, and all distributed. 

Seep of Symsiins and Pumpxins, Of superior quality, 
from Col. Powel. 

A cut of Lucerne, Sent by Col. J. E. Howard, 16 
inches high. He has two acres of this grass, over which 
the scythe is now passing for soiling cows and horses 
How long will it be before any other grass is ready for 
the same purpose; yet how few cultivate this most 
valuable resource for the farmer. 
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|WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ich ARTICLES. per} tom] to [from = 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bbl.| 8 50} 9 ,. nm 
BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. 7 8 
COFFEE, W.I: Green, . | — 17 20 
do. Common,|} — 16 16 18 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 27} 28 
Georgia Upland,.. . | — 22) 24 
COTTON YARN, No. 8,} —- 33 
An advance of 1 cent] — 
Sales last} each number to No. 18 | — ; 
CANDLES, Mould, . . | — 12} 18) 14) #46 
i sink 2's = & ¢ —_ 10] a 10] 1¢ 
1085 bbis.} CHEESE,........ — 6 8} 10) we 
FEATHERS, Live,.. . | — $2} 33 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. new} bbl. $ 50 
Shad, trimmed, new, | — |DOne 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . {bush} 80) 85 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 75) & 
SP eererrer es CoP ec i 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 75] 4 87 
Sree Py ey Ib. 9} 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b) 5 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush} 35) $8 
Wheat, White,.... | — 95) 1 10 
do. Red,.....]/— 95] 1 00 
Rye, ..+eeeeee lm 37} 40 
Barley,..... coed 50 
Clover Seed,.....)— 3 50| 3 75) 4 0@ 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | — 
. Seerrrere — 22 25, 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — none 
Beans, ite,....j— one 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton {125 
HOGS’ LARD,.... . | Ib. 9 
_ rear bush} 23) 25 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | Ib. 24) 27 
Eastern Tan,.....- — 18 20 
MOLASSES, Havana, . ]. 23; 30) $7 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.| 2 37 
NAILS, 8a20d. .....|Ib.| 54 6 1 6 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.) 1 75 
i an sak & oe —j|2 
Turpentine, Soft, ..|—| 2 2 50 
OIL, Whale, common, . /gai. 25; 27 
Lemeeed, . 0.2.0 oo 65 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] 14] 15 
do. Prime,... | — |10 50/11 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 6 75 
add 2 eS bush} 33 
RICE, fresh, ....... c.lb.j 3 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 14 18 
do. Brown, . | — 6 8 8 10 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . {gal 20} 23 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 65} 82 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr} —- 27 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.lb.|13 00)13 50 
do. Brown,..|—j| 8 50) 9 
Louisiana, ......- — | 7 25) 8 75 
oa ec ae be Ib. 15] 24) 15) 26- 
f . eae o 15} 16 
SPICES, Cloves,... a 85 
Ginger, Ground,. .. | — 7 8 
|. Maree —|2 2 25 
Nutmegs, ...... — | 1 40) 1 50) 1 70) 1 76 
Pepper,...... oe {[- 19 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... {bush} 44 
Turk’s Island, ... . | — 49 
Ground Alum,.... | — 50 
SHOT, all sizes, ... . jcwt) 9 9 50 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50] 3 25) 3 00) 4 00 
do. L.M...|—J]| 1 15} 2 
do. = Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 15 
Lisbom, S60 2 es »~i—] 130 
Sherry,..... - | —] 1 10) 1 15} 1 50) 1% 
a ae doz.| 3 1 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.| 2 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} Ib. 40} 45)) unwashed 
crossed,. . | — $0} 35/1 but freeof 
Common, Country, . | — 20| 301 | tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, — 380i 35 
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AGRICULTURE. 





SHEEP. 


Notes, and translations from Spanish authors, made 
ie St. Iidefonzo, my “HES and that vicinity, in 


to the collection of information relative to the 
origin, utility, and management of the Merino 
Flocks of Spain; and now published by his per- 
mission in the American Farmer. They will serve 
to gratify curiosity, to show how universal has 
been the demand for them, how extensive and 
permanent the benefits they have conferred on 
other countries; and, if duly appreciated, how 
likely they are to become one of the most certain 
and useful sources. of the prosperity of our own.] 


Spain has been, from the most remote periods to 
which our historical researches extend, celebreted, 
as well for the great number, as for the superior 
quality of her flocks, the fleeces of which were said to 
have been first called golden, either from the great 


from a pamphlet of the laws of the Mesta, by the 
licentiate Diez Navarro, that in the year 1170 some 
flocks of sheep were imported into Spain from Eng- 


Castile with Leonora, daughter of Hen 
England. The founding of the village of Placentia 
in Estremadura, by the same Alonzo III—the con- 


of Castile and Leon in the person of St. Ferdinand, 
adding the territories of 'Truxillo, Caceres and other 
neigibeaiiaig cities of Estremadura, provided for 
the itinerant shepherds from the Sierras, facilities 
for increasing rm for maintaining their flocks in the 
winter, in those more temperate climates. ‘The ex- 
tent of territory, gradually reconquered from the 
Moors, greatly enlarged the fine fields of pasturage, 
and invited the flocks from the mountains. 

In the reign of Alonzo the wise, we find the first 
systematic code of pastoral legislation, which con- 
firmed and established the rights and privileges that 
had already been granted to the shepherds by his 
father. Sancho the brave, adopted and extended 
this system of privileges in the year 1285, ordain- 
‘ing ‘that no tax or tribute should be levied upon 


forris, Esq.,—with a ren lor of others—and finaliy the union of the crowns 





rices they commanded, or from their colour and! them. Succeeding kings confirmed these ordinances 
an The golden. apples of the Hesperides (of|—and particularly Alonzo XI. in 1347, in whose 
which we read,) are said by some of her writers, to| reign also sheep were imported from England into 


mean the beautiful flocks which fed on the banks of 
the far-famed Betis, now the Guadalquivir, whose 
fleeces they describe as in colour resembling the 
rays of the sun, or the first blushes of the morning. 
Other writers assert that every ram was worth a 
talent, (see Varro, book 2d, c. 2.—Col. de res rusti- 
ca, lib. 7, c. 2.) and that the wool of Andalusia ex- 
ceeded that of Colchos; but none of them explain, 
with certainty, from whence came, originally, these 
fine wooled flocks. We only know, from their teti- 
mony, (Col. and Varro.) that the sheep of Spain hed 
been crossed by rams brought from Africa, by which 
their wool was improved, as is asserted by Pliny in 


his Natural History, and by Strabo in his treatise 
niiiice 


Betica. In these ancient authors, we find no r 
of the trashumacion, or change of place and pasture, 
now, and for some centuries past, used in Spain by 


. the flocks called merinos; neither does any evidence 


remain of the actual state of the flocks of Spain in 
the times of the Goths, or of the Moors. Lasterie, 
in his treatise on the flocks of Spain, indeed, asserts 
generally, that the fine wooled species had been re- 


stored by the Moors; and Masdieu also, in his His-, 


tovia critica de Espana Arabe, tomo xiii. p. 117, al- 


flocks, and that their fabrics of wool, flax, cotton 
and silk, were esteemed throughout Europe. 

It is probable that the Moors, who occupied parts 
of Spain from about the middle of the 8th to the 
15th century, preserved the casts of fine fleeced 
sheep in some perfection. and that the Christians 
retained in the northern provinces some flocks, from 
which were first formed those of Segovia and Soria, 
and from whence it ts reasonable to suppose began 
the practice of trashumacion: though it is difficult to 
ascertain precisely its actual commencement, it is 
indisputable that it existed before the year 1200, 
and had made some progress in the time of the re- 
population of Segevia by Alonzo I. of Castile, and 
VI. of Leon, about the year 1088. In the year 1200 
there were established in Segovia, shepherds, who 
travelled with, and changed the pastures of their 
flocks, as appears by the privileges granted to them 
by Alonzo III. of Castile; who, taking under his 
protection all the flocks of Segovia, commanded that 
they should be permitted to pass, and to feed freely 
in every part of his realm, without molestation or 
hindrance to their shepherds, by taking toll from, or 


otherwise impeding them. (see Colmenar’s Hist. of 


Segovia, cap. 18.) The same privileges were ex- 

tended by Sancho III. in 1158 to the flocks belong- 

ing to the monastery of Valbuena; and by Alonzo 

VIII. to that of Las Huelgas of Burgos. It appears 
5—VOL. 7. 


Spain, and the office of judge of the Mesta was in- 
stituted. 

The Padre Sarmiento, in a letter to the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, on the subject of the mesta, as- 
serts, that the ganados mestinos were unknown 
in Spain until the last years of the reign of this 
king Alonzo XL; suggesting his opinion, that at 
this period originated the fine wooled flocks, and 
that they owe their origin to England, adding that 
the common people called them merinas, meaning 
marinas, from having crossed the sea. This opinion 
of Sarmiento, however, seems unsupported,and even 
refuted, by the consideration that in the ordinances 
.ef <Alonzo the wise, and his successors, are often 
‘found the terms mesta, consejo de la mesta, and ga- 
nados mestinos—signifying the meéting of the shep- 
herds to consider and determine on pastoral affairs. 
Lost flocks are also called mestas or mestinas, in 
an ordinance of Alonzo IX. of Leon, in 1229, in 
which are found these expressions—guardar las 
mestas, no ocultarlas, venderlas, ni mudarlas, la mar- 











leges that they appreciated duly the horses and| 


ca, ascertaining the adoption and meaning of the 
terms mesta and mestenos before the reign of Alon- 
zo XI. 

But it is most probable that the term merino, as 


,applied to the itinerant flocks, was taken from the 


title of the judge who presided over the pastoral 
affairs of the kingdom, and who was called merino 
de pastores. There seems little probability in the 
suggestion that the introduction of a few English 
flocks in the reign of Alonzo XI. should have been 
the origin of the Spanish merinos; a suggestion ren- 
dered still less probable by the known fact, that 
| there are not now in England any flocks, the quality 
of whose wool is comparable to that of the flocks of 
Spain, though they may admit of a comparison with 
some of the stationary flocks of Estremadura. 

The fine quality of the Spanish merino wool, it is 
ascertained, has not degenerated in the last three 
hundred years. The most valued flocks in Spain are 
those which feed during summer on the mountains of 
Leon, and are called Leonesas, they belong princi- 

ally to the grandees and to the rich convents. ‘The 
Segovianas are second in repute; they feed on the 
Sierras of Segovia, and its neighbourhood. Next 
are the Sorianas, which feed in the vicinity of Soria, 
Molina, &. There are also numerous stationary 
flocks, of fine wool, which never leave Estremadu- 
ra; some in the province of La Mancha, and others, 
which have never left their native mountains. The 
whole number of the fine wooled flocks, amounted 





consequences, were reduced to one half of that 
number. 


The resylt of these inquiries then, is, that from” 


land, on occasion of the marriage of Alonzo III. of|the most remote ages, flocks of the finest wool have 
II. of|been found}in Spain; that during its possession by 


the Romans, these flocks were crossed, and their 
quality said by Varro and Colmenar to have been 
improved by rams from Africa; that notwithstand- 
ing the bea precise information on this subject, 
during the feign of the Gothic kings, well founded 
conjectures lead us to believe that these flocks were 
net extinguished, and that they were preserved and 
cherished by the Moors, who were much devoted 
to agricultuze and pastoral life; that the Christians 
also preseryed, in the mountainous regions, some 
flocks, amidst all the confusion of arms, and gradu- 
ally extended them into the reconquered provinces; 
that these flocks having found their first and princi- 
al stationg@in the Sierras of Segovia, Burgos, and 
oria, began from thence their travels to the more 
temperate provinces of the south, to avoid the se- 
verity of Winter among the mountains; that the fa- 
cilities to $heir passage and the privileges of the 
shepherds Were increased about the year 1170, and 
afterwardgconfirmed in the reign of el Santo Fer- 
nando; that neither the flocks which were brought 
from Engkind in the reign of Alonzo IIL, nor in that 
of Alonzo XI. and Henry IIL, gave rise, as suggest- 
ed by some, to the race of merinos, tho it 
pears that'they were encasted with them, for which 
purpose also rams were introduced from in 
the reign‘of Don Pedro, and of the catholic oy a 
a practice which had previously been adopted by 
the Romens in Spain, and which was used by the 
British, who, as it » had imported from 
thence many flocks, ps finally, that although the 
origin of ;trashumacion is somewhat uncertain, the 
first ordinances for its regulation are found in the 
reign of Alonzo the wise. These appear to be the 
principal facts which are recorded relative to the 
origin habits of the fine wooled flocks of Spain, 
called INOS, as distinguished from those which 
are called coarse wooled, (churras burdas 6 bastas,) 
The causes of the fine quality of the merino wool 
are variously accounted for, by some, in their con- 
tinued annual exercise in descending in winter from 
the northern sierras to the southern plains, and again 
returning in summer to the mountains; in the quali- 
ty of the herbage found in their pastures, and in 
avoiding the extremes of heat and cold. Others, 
again, impute this superior quality of wool to the 
circumstance of the flocks living and lying always 
in the open air, without being. shut up in folds or 
stables. But by reference to the before mentioned 
ancient writers, we do not find that any mention is 
made of trashumacion by the flocks of Betica, so 
much celebrated, and even confining our observa- 
tions te the present times, and to the vince of © 
Estremadura, we find there numerous flocks of sheep 
whose fleeces are very little inferior to those of Se- 
govia, although they never leave their native fields. 
Many are also found in the sierras of Segovia, Bui- 
trago and Pedraza, called rebanos estantes or sta- 
tionary flocks, which never change their pastures, 
and are competitors for fineness of wool with the 
merinos. Neither is trashumacion known in Eng- 
land, yet their fleeces are next in quality to the me- 
rinos; nor has the habit been adopted in France, 
Saxony, Sweden, and other countries, to which the 
flocks of Spain have been exported, and which are 
nevertheless found not to degenerate. 

The merinos of Spain have also been of late years 
dispersed through Sweden and Russia, and in al- 
most all the countries of Europe, as well as to the 
United States of America, in all which, notwith- 
standing the varieties of climate, the fleece has pre- 
served its character and quality without any chan 
of pasture. The practice of living constantly in 


) 


in the year 1808, before the irruption of the French,| open air, without’ doubt, contributes much to the 
to about six million, which, by this event and its!cleanness of the wool and the health of the flock; 
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but neither to this circumstance, trashumacion, nor 
to climate, is the quality attributable, so much as to 
la naturaleza y casta que les es propria, their pe- 
culiar nature and character—as different trees pro- 
duce different leaves and fruit. The experience of 
many centuries has proved that in Spain there is no 
degeneracy in the quality of the merino wool, par- 
ticular attention is always paid by the shepherds to 
avoid marshy grounds, and whenever necessity may 
compel occasional use of stables, to keep them w ith 
the greatest cleanliness and well ventilated. 

Exportation of merinos from Spain into different 
countries.—The earliest notices we find of the ex- 
portation of the merinos from Spain into England, 
are in the reigns of Edward IIL. and Henry VII1.— 
In 1792, the countess of Campo Alange presented to 
his late majesty George III. through the agency of 
lord Auckland, five rams and thirty-five ewes, frora 
her fine flock called Negrete. From this flock ori- 

inated that of the duke of York, at the Oatlands. 
The plan of introducing them into Sweden, which 
was first formed by the celebrated Christina, was not 
realized until 1723, by Altroemer, a Swede, who, 
after having travelled through Spain to collect infor- 
mation on pastoral subjects, introduced them into 
Sweden, where, notwithstanding the severity of the 
climate, they have greatly increased, and have also 
by judicious crosses, much improved the native 
flocks. The Danish government in 1797, procured 
in Spain, from-the flocks of the Escurial, Guada- 
lupe, Paular, Infantado, &c. three hundred head. 
In 1789, the Hollanders, Twen and Kuper, pro- 
cured two rams and four ewes from Spain, to which 
were added in 1802, a ilock of two hundred, which, 
with the increase of the former, were distributed 
among the proprietors of the native flocks, by a ju-| 
dicious intermixture with which these have been) 
greatly improved, and the importation into Holland | 
of foreign wool has been diminished. 

Frederick of Prussia, in 1786, introduced into his 
dominions three hundred merines from Spain, which | 
he directed to be distributed among th® native; 
flocks of the country, and by which, particularly in| 
Silesia, he has greatly improved the quality of the} 
woolen manufactures in that province, where fine 
fabrics were before unknown. 

In 1775, at the instance of Maria Teresa, some 
flocks were sent from Spain to Hungary, and after- 
wards in 1803 an agent was specially destined from 
Austria, to procure in addition three hundred of the 
best quality from Segovia and its vicinity, which 
have been found equally beneficial in that empire, 
where they have been also used to incorporate with 
the native flocks. pee) 

The Margrave of Anspach, besides importing into 
his states, in 1788 and 1790, some of the same family 
from Spain, founded an academy for practical and 
systematic instruction to the peasantry in their ma- 
nagement, and to the manufacturers of woolen fa- 
brics.. From 1783, in Mecklenburgh, Lunenberg, 
Brunswick, Baden, and Hanover, indeed through-| 
out the whole of Germany, the same system of im- 
proving the native flocks, by admixture with those 
from Spain, has been adopted. 








In France, the great advantage to the native 
flocks, and the improvement of their woolen manu-| 
factures, is notorious, from the time of the flock of| 
Rambouillet, which was first established,and whence} 
they were distributed through the whole kingdom. 
The distinguished member of the National Institute, 
Gilbert, made repeated journeys into Spain, to pro- 
eure flocks of the first quality, and died in the vil- 
lage of Sigueruela, district of Sepulveda, in 1805, 
when he was most actively engaged in his useful 
undertaking. That government, indeed, has not 
since its *first step in this great national object, 
ceased to prosecute it with unremitting diligence; 
and its writers now boast of having so completely 
succeeded, that the time is not distant when Spain 
will yield to‘her the advantages heretofore exclu- 


| 





sively hers in fine wool, for which France paid such iting, which is done by 


large annual sums. To this end was inserted a se- 
eret article in the treaty of Basil, negotiated by Na- 
poleon with the Prince of Peace, ensuring annually 
to France, for five successive years, the privilege of 
importing from Spain 1,000 ewes and 100 merino 
rams. 

The empress Catharine I. of Russia also pro- 
moted by premiums of honour and value, under the 
direction of the Academy of Petersburgh, the intro- 
duction and extension in her dominions, of the same 
flocks of Spain, the advantages of which in the dis- 
trict of Paulogrande and others, have been experi- 
enced since their first introduction in 1811. 

But the greatest effects and advantages have been 
produced in Saxony, by the admixture of the Spa- 
nish inerino flocks with the native sheep of the coun- 
try. In the years 1767 and 1768, the first flocks 
were sent from Spain, and were in number about 
1,000 under the direction of Andreas Moreno, an in- 
habitant of Vinuesa, near Soria, who remained two 
years in Saxony, for the purpose of superintending 
the flocks, and diffusing his knowledge of their pro- 
per management. Since that time, so great has 
been the increase and benefit to Saxony, that it not 
only produces all the fine wool consumed in the 
kingdom, but finds advantageous markets for its ex- 
cess at the fairs of Leipsic, from which are supplied 
the cloth fabrics of Aix-la~-Chapelle, Holland and 
Prussia, besides exporting in 1807 more than 50,000 
Spanish arrobas of wool to England; since which 
time its value and export to England has greatly in- 
creased, and produces a competition injurious to the 
sale of Spanish wool. In 1767 and 1768, the same 
Andreas Moreno supplied to the Italian states some 
merino flocks, of whose distribution and benefits 
there does not appear any public documents; but in 
Piedmont there are abundant proofs of the benefits 
derived to the native flocks from their incorporation 
with 150 merinos, selected in 1787, from those of 
Segovia, under the direction of the count Graneri, 
ambassador from Turin to Spain in that year. ‘The 
Academy of Agriculture, and some distinguished 
individu:.ls there, superintended the management 
and distribution of this flock, from which, in a few 
years, their number was increased to about 5,000, of 
which one-third part was preserved pure from inter- 
mixture, and the remainder were incorporated with 
the native tlocks of the ecclesiastical states. 

Van Runen, in 1782, took from Spain to the Cape 
of Good Hope 400 merinos—and in 1804 or 1805, 
colonel Humphreys, minister from the United States 
to Portugal, sent a small flock to his country, where 
by the subsequent additions made by the late chan- 
cellor Livingston, by Mr. Meade, and numerous 
others, they have become naturalized. 





CURING TOBACCO. 


(The following remarks on the curing of tobacco 
may be of use to our subscribers in Ohio.—They 
are extracted from a private letter of a friend in 
North Carolina.] 

From the remarks made in one of your letters 
respecting tobacco, you perhaps have mistaken my 
meaning on this matter, 1 will therefore very brief- 
ly state to you a part of our management of tobacco, 
premising at the same time, that I will hereafter 
enlarge these remarks and enter more into details, 
should you request it for publication. 

Our tobacco is so large and heavy,that curing it by 
fire is indispensable to enable it to go through a sweat 
with safety. Asa proof of this, the large western 
country tobacco (made in Kentucky and Tennessee) 
is complained loudly of in Europe; in going through 
a sweat it rots, for the plain reason that they do not 
fire it. We have houses for curing in, and larger 
barns to carry it to after itis cured. Our houses | 
for firing are made very close, to confine the heat; ; 
after the tobacco is made yellow enough after cut-! 





warming the houses by smal] 
bark fires, it is then cured in about 48 hours, b 
leg fires which are constantly kept up and attended 
to. . 
In stripping, only six Jeaves are tied in a bundle 
invariably. At this time it is assorted into three 
a two first qualities are tied in bundles— 
the third and lowest quality, which is termed ground 
leaves, is stemmed. 

After stripping, the tobacco is then shook out and 
cleaned of dirt and grit, which is done in the fol- 
lowing manner: a man takes as many bundles as he 
can in one hand, and as many in the other, and 
whips them against each other, which loosens and 
disengages the dirt, he then gives each handful a 
violent shake. After stripping, it is then bulked for 
giving it a set, viz. to make the bundles straight, 
close and nice. In bulking, only one bundle is put 
down at a time, and the bundles pass their whole 
length through the hands of the labourers, at which 
moment they are squeezed to compress them ina 
small compass. After bulking nicely, the tobacco is 
weighted to give it the desired set. After remain- 
ing in bulk awhile (it must not remain too long, 
particularly in warm weather, as it might heat, be- 
cause the tobacco is at this time quite soft,) it is 
then hung up for the purpose of getting it in the 
right order for prising, which is the most difficult 
~ of the business. We watch it, as I said before, 

cause one hour might get it wrong. The order 
in which we strike down for prising is this—the 
stem must be so hard as to break freely two-thirds 
of its length, beginning at the bigger end, while the 
leaf at the same time is so soft as to bear stretching 
open to its full breadth; this is the order which will 
enable it to go through a sweat and to make it show 
to the best advantage in the market, and to be best 
handled by the consumer or manufacturer. 

We always take the tobacco as it comes in order, 
and not as it goes out. When it is struck down for 
prising, it is bulked in the same careful and neat 
m#naner as before described, and well weighted. It 
ought now to remain in bulk at least four weeks; 
but the longer the better, as it will, when managed 
in this way, daily improve in smell and appearance. 
When taken up for prising, it has a smell more fra- 
grant and delightful than any herb in the world. 
It is truly “sweet scented,” an epithet always at 
tached in Europe to good tobacco. 

In prising we use the same particularity—only 
one bundle is put in at a time, and that by a certain 
rule. ‘This is to make it break nice and look well 
when uncased—all the heads of the bundles are 
pointing outwards, and jut against the staves of the 
hogshead. 

We never top our tobacco to more than ten 
leaves, the ends of the top leaves frequently hang 
over the others and touch the ground. 

It is true that the great body of the planters do 
not manage their tobacco in this neat and careful 
manner, but those who do, get amply rewarded for 
their care and pains; and when once they get their 
names up for superior management, they always 
ebtain the very best prices in market. And when 
we consider that tobacco is a cash article, and that 
it exhibits good or bad management more than any 
plant in the world, we should not spare any pains in 
its cultivation and after management. 





INDIAN CORN, 
Singular facts in regard to—ascertained by experiment 


Edisto Island, S. C., March 20, 1825. 
Dear Sir, 

Having somewhere read, that seed selected from 
the point, or small end of melons, cucumbers and 
pumpkins, would exhibit a greater increase than if 
taken from the middle or but-end, I tried the fol- 
lowing experiment the last season, on corn; which, 
though not sufficiently conelusive, should yet lead 
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_and stating, that the quarters of the marquis of 
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to farther inquiry and examination. In the centre 
of my field there were two pieces of ground, (not 
adapted to cotton,) each 105 feet square, which 
were divided, and planted with seed from the point, 
middle and but-end, according to the following dia- 
gram: 














Task— No. 1. Task—JNo. 2. 
POINT BUT-END 
MIDDLE MIDDLE 
BUT-END POINT 














When the corn was harvested, the product was as 
follows, viz: Task No. 1, point, $ — middle, 1 
peck and 4 quarts; but end, 2 pecks. ‘Task No. 2, 
point, 2 pecks and 4 quarts; middle, 1 peck and 3 
quarts; but-end, 2 pecks. Both tasks were planted 
at the same time, cultivated in the same manner, 
and I am not aware that there existed a difference 
of soil. 

The average crop would have been much greater, 
had not the season been so peculiarly unpropitious 
to the husbandman. In the months of June, July 


measure, equal to about 30 quarts wine measure 
daily, to one giving more,” &c.; objecting to the 
practice of’ soiling, as he had “found for years, that 
two cows ranging over the pastures, give as much 
milk as three confined in the house, and that young 
ones are more healthy and of better growth, when 
allowed to run at large,” and presenting a scale and 
measuring tape, by means of which, certain desig- 
nated dimensions being given of cattle, when fat, 
their dead weight can be ascertained, with great 
precision. 

From Charles Champion, Esq. dated Feb. 14, in 
reply to an order for Improved Short Horns. It is 
inquired “whether I think it possible for Mr. s 
Short Horn cows to give $0 quarts of milk daily. I 
can assure you,!I have no doubt of it, as I have 
known several instances of Improved Short Horn 
cows giving larger quantities.” 

From the corresponding secretary of the Agri- 
cultural Society at Venom, Indiana, asking informa- 
tion on the culture of the vine, &c. 

From Richard K. Meade, Esq. of Frederick coun- 
ty, Va. to the corresponding secretary, inquiring “in 
behalf of the Valley Society, the price of Improved 
Short Horns, their weight when dropped, when one 








and August the drought was unusually severe, and 
portended the most disastrous consequences. A flood 
of rain succeeded in September, and fields which 
had previously exhibited a parched and meagre ap- 
pearance, were now literally inundated. 

‘To the theorist, and him who is emulous of pene- 
trating the arcana of nature, I submit the solution of 
the problem which the above facts present. 


Very respectfully, your obed’t servant, 
W. B SZABROOK. 





PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL SOCIE- 
wy¥. 


Tue Society met on Saturday, the 9th inst. in the |_ 


hall over the Athenzeum, in Philadelphia, in confor- 
mity with an amendment of their By-laws. 

The following communications and letters were 
presented and referred to the committee: 

From Major Rudd, of Martin Lodge, (Eng.) ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the society’s “Memoirs,” 


month, and six months old; their general weight, the 
‘increase at intervals of six and twelve months, their 
jcare and keep from first to last, the most profitable 
\age to fit them for the butcher, and then their gene- 
ral weight, and asking information upon “different 
breeds, as to beef, milk, work oxen,” &c. communi- 
cating his objects, the measurement and weight of 
his cattle, their management and food. 

The replies to these various questions, embracing 
necessarily the whole system of managing and breed- 
ing certain races of neat cattle, as well as distinguish- 
ing their properties. 

A letter from James Cox, Esq. of Buck’s county, 
giving his experience of Improved Short Horns, as 
good milkers and quick feeders. 

From Mr. Kersey, on improved breeds of neat 
‘cattle and sheep, the excellence of Dishley and Tu- 
|nisian sheep when crossed by native breeds; on the 
;2arly maturity of Improved Short Horns; the re- 
markable weight of an half-bred Improved Short 
Horn calf, six months old, bred by Mr. Robt. Clem- 
mens, the quarters of which weighed $34 pounds in 





and detailing lis experience of the ill effects of soil- | the market, on the a quantity of rich 


ing, the evils of breeding in, the advantages to be 
derived from the use of mangel wurtzel, as “‘a most | 
valuable and nutritious food for cattle,” his objec-| 
tions to the mistakes of many of “the ablest writers 
on agriculture, as theoretical, and not good practi-| 
eal farmers,” their errors in “recommending salt as | 
a manure, which, after having been tried by himself, 
and by others, on various soils, and in various quan- 
tities, had not produced the least benefit,” &c. 

From Charles Champion, of Blyth, (Eng.) dated 
Jan. 7th, on the late contests among the breeders of 
Hereford and Improved Short Horn cattle, at the 
great shows in London, and at Tredegar, in Wales; 


Exeter’s prize Steer, 2 years 11 months old, weighed 
1456 pounds; that lord Althorp’s Steer, two months 
younger, weighed 1274 pounds of beef, of the finest 
kind, both of pure Improved Durham Short Horn 
blood—accompanied by the official account, show- 
ing, that his Improved Short Horn heifer, Points, 
gave him a second victory over the Herefords, 
taking the sweepstakes, where the best animals of 
various breeds were brought into competition, after 
a year’s preparation. 

From Mr. W——, of Burley, Yorkshire, to the 
corresponding secretary, acknowledging the receipt 
of the “Memoirs,” and saying, “I am happy to con- 
firm your opinions of Improved Short Horns. I am 
largely concerned in the cotton business, and havin 
to provide milk for a large establishment in 1810, 
attended Mr. Charles Colling’s sale,” &e. “I should 


milk afforded by one of Mr. Powel’s imported cows, 
a year after her calf had been produced. 

From Mr. Comfort, on the quantity of milk given 
by an imported cow at Powelton, in addition to the 
consumption of her healthy calf running at her side, 
~ ie by him to be equal to about 8 quarts at a 
meal. 

From a gentleman in one of the middle counties 
of Pennsylvania, after nearly a year’s experience, 
declaring his entire approbation of the Improved 
Short Horns, stating “in the summer I purchased a 
very handsome well formed heifer from a neigh- 
bouring farmer, of the same age with the Improved 
Short Horn heifer; I have kept them together, and 
they have satisfied our farmers of the astonishing 
difference between the improved stock and our na- 
tive breeds of the best kind. With the same keep- 
ing, the size and weight of the Short Horn heifer 
are double that of the other. The bull promises to 
be a splendid animal, and besides our own use, he 
will soon pay costs,” 

From Mr. Alburger, an extensive grazier on cer- 
tain cattle. 

From .Mr. Wm. Bradley, a dairy farmer and gra- 
oe approving highly of Improved Short Horns for 

e dairy. 


27th July, between carrots. The roots had been 


a state of perfect preservation. 





prefer a cow yielding about $ gallons a meal, ale 


From John Hare Powel, Esq. on the advantages 


of protecting the soil as much as i during 
the summer, illustrated by his experiments in the 
two last seasons, upon nearly ninety acres of fine 
alluvion, which, after being early mown, was not 
depastured until the latter part of the autumn. 

On the superior effects of recent manure in com- 
parison with those of rotted dung, ascertained by 
repeated experiments upon frelds. ; 

On the use of oyster shell lime and the economi- 
cal mode of obtaining it. 

On the family of Tunisian mountain sheep pre- 
sented by Col. Pickering to Judge Peters—their ad- 
vantages in fleece, form and properties over those 
which have been recently imported, and his success 
in obtaining a valuable cross from the union of the 
Bakewell mixed breed with the variety obtained by 
Mr. Bones from Col. Pickering’s Tunisian sheep and 
Jeffery’s importation of Irish blood. 

Reuben Haines, Esq. communicated a valuable 
accession to his piggery by a present from Mr. Hay- 
ward, in England, art whose stock Mr. Haines’ fine 
swine had been originally obtained. . 

Mr. Kersey sent for the inspection of the society 
an ingenious contrivance by which a dog may be 
made to work a churn or grindstone. 

Mr. Powel presented some oats, taken in the Pal 
sence of himself and the recording secretary, from 
the stomach of an imported heifer, which had died 
in consequence of having eaten too largely of un- 
ground oats just before leaving the ship, and being 
allowed free access to water immediately on landing. 
The animal had been buried thirteen months under ~ 
a mound of manure covered closely with clay—the 
oats exhibited the fresh and bright arance of 
those recently reaped. ‘They were produced to en- 
force the belief that unground oats when consumed 
without hay or straw by neat cattle, are very difli- 
cult of digestion and highly injurious. 

Mr. Hoopes sent to the society’s room an improv- 
ed Blockley Cultivator. 

Mr. Barnard sent a neat expanding Harrow, ena 
bling the farmer to regulate the Saesa of the 
tines. 

Extract from the minutes, 
JOHN P. MILNOR, 
Recording 


See’ry. 





ORCHARD GRASS. 
Inquiry as to the time of its seeding—time for sow- 
ing u, §c. 
Scotland Neck, 2d April, 1825. 

Mr. Sxinner, 

Several persons in this neighbourhood have in 
their gardens small patches of what they believe to 
be the orchard grass. Will you get some person 


who is well acquainted with it, to give a particular 
description of it—the time it seeds, and when is the 
proper time to sow it. 
Respectfully, yours, 
WM. R. SMITH. 


[The above was referred to a friend, who was 
known to be a very successful cultivator of Orchard 
Grass, and on whose farm the Editor had recently 
seen the best lot of grass which has attracted his no- 
tice this spring. He has kindly favoured us with the 
following answer—the accuracy of which may be 
fully relied on, as would be better known, if he had 
consented to give his name.] 


So much has already been published in the Ame- 
rican Farmer the excellent qualities of Orch- 





From James Williams, Esq. of Hilton, present- farmer, like m 
ing some very fine ruta baga, drilled so late as the |tion thereon; but from your flattering get I 
cheerfully state the experience I have had, as to 
deposited in a cellar, where they have continued in | i 


upon : 
ard Grass, that it would be ss in.a petty 
, to give any additional informa- 


sowing and reaping upon my small farm. 
Oh wl amowwer' $0 coor’ cockantl quaes pithen te the 
spring or fall, and if the former season is found. mast 
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convenient, it may be done upon any growing crop’ 
of grain, and the earlier the better, if the ground be 
sufficiently dry; after which harrow, with a very 
light harrow, or roll—either, or both operations, | 
will rather benefit than injure the grain crop. But 
if the ground is poor, a top dressing of manure will 
be requisite immediately after sowing. You cannot) 
have a crop of grass to mow the first year, if sown 
in the spring; and indeed it will be better for the 
grass if not pastured during that year, except by 
calves, which would not injure it. 

If ground is prepared for sowing in the fall, the 
earlier this object is accomplished the better, for if 
it does not take good root and cover the ground, 
well before winter, the frost will be very apt to turn) 
the plant out of the ground—which I one year ex- 

erienced in sowing after potatoes in the month of 
ovembed, for although the grass came up hand- 
ey: there was none left in the spring, and I then 
sowed a second time. 

Last year I had a poor field, which bore very 
light crops of English grass; it was ploughed in the 
#pring and sown in May with millet, which came 
up very slightly, and was ploughed in, the last of 
June, and the ground immediately sown with buck- 
wheat, upon which, when in blossom, I spread a 
light coat of manure, and again ploughed and har- 
rowed: the soil was very finely pulverized,and on the 
4th August I sowed orchard grass seed, which came 
up beautifully without a weed appearing; before 
December it was six inches high, and is now a very 
luxuriant crop, and will, I make no doubt, produce 
between two and three tons to the acre this summer. 

Two years since, I ploughed a field of mixed 
worn out grasses in the month of November; let it 
lay all winter, and in the spring top-dressed with old 
stable manure, and without stirring the earth, sowed 
oats, which were well harrowed in, and then orchard 
grass sown, and the whole rolled, making the sur- 
fave very fire—the manure caused the oats to grow 
so luxuriantly, I was fearful the grass would be 
smothered; but after reaping them I was agreeably 
surprised to find as fine a coat of grass as could be 
desired, and which continues to produce abundant 
crops without any of the previous mixed grasses 
appearing, although the ground was only ploughed 
once. 

Five years since I sowed orchard grass with tur- 
nips in the month of August, and ‘it came up re- 
markably well. ‘The field has not since then been 
manured, and the crops ®f hay are very good and 
elean. [always sow two bushels of orchard grass 
seed to the acre, or as nearly so as can be ascertain- 
ed; this quantity is by some furmers deemed too 
much, but f am satisfied of the contrary, for it can- 
not well be tco thick; and if a smaller quantity is 
sown, it does not cover the ground, but grows into 
large tussucks, supposed by many to be its natural 
propensity, but occasioned in fact from being too 
thinly sown. The seed being remarkably light, re- 
quires a calm day and great nicety in laying off the 

und. You cannot well make a cast of more than 
four feet; therefore I have three stakes made, four 
feet each, and plant them in a row, to guide the 
sowing, and take a boy to remove the stakes, mea- 
suring the distance by their own length; and having 
sown the field in one direction, I always cross sow 
it in the same manner. But Mr. Sinclair has an ex- 
cellent machine upon one wheel and moved by one 
man, which will sow 12 feet in breadth at one time, 
and very accurately, although it also requires a cross 
sowing for two bushels to the acre. If two quarts 
of red clover seed is added to each acre, it makes 
an addition to the hay which by many is much pre- 
ferred, and 1 think it an improvement, more parti- 
cularly as they are in season to cut at the same 
time. 

Orchard grass is a very early, as also a late grass, 
and ought to be cut for hay while in blossom, if 
suffered to grow longer, it becomes harsh and coarse. 





Last spring was rather a late one, and on reference 
to my diary, I find we commenced mowing on the 
8th June, and finisned upwards of 40 tons on the 
20th; and from the same source I find that we reap- 
ed with sickles that which was left for seed on the 


of value to persons about to engage in any untrie 

project. If this idea of Mr. Bosley dediicenet 
be better founded than I believe it to be, it will tend 
very much to retard the spirit now operating in fa- 
vour of the cultivation of the vine in this country— 


5th July, when it was quite ripe. I particularly re-| because if we must resort to the seed to have per- 
commend every farmer to save his own seed, and by |manent and durable vineyards, it will throw us “all 
cutting off the head with a sickle it is preserved |aback,” to use. the seaman’s phrase, as it will pro- 
pure and free from many noxious weeds, which|duce, as many varieties of its kind, as would the 
will generally be found in that purchased indiscri-|seed apple, the pear, or the potato, respectively 
minately from the stores. when sown. et 
From experience, | am well satisfied that orchard} If we can believe what the books on the subject 
grass, when cut in proper season, makes the best of of the vine say, as to raising vines from seed, we 
hay. Itis easily produced, continues in its pure|cannot raise more than one fiftiPof grape-bearing 
state longer than any grass with which I am ac-|vines from any given quantity of seed sown, and 
quainted, and after producing a heavy crop of hay,) those not of the exact kind sought for, besides many 
it affords the best of pasture until christmas, without | years must elapse before the Kind or quality could 
apparently injuring the succeeding crop; it also con-|be known. From my reading on the subject of the 
tinues growing in our driest seasons, when other |vine, I am led to believe that its varieties are infinite 
grasses droop or die; hence I consider myself justi-!as are those of the apple, the pear, or the potato— 
fied in giving this flattering description, and which | while its species, like theirs, are limitted and fixed 
I hope may be useful to your readers, to a certain number. After all that can be said on 
April, 10th, 1825. this subject, let not the young vigneron despond, 
- there “ another, and I might almost say, an equi- 
a 7 , valent mode to cuttings or slips, for the continuance 
MOLES AND CUT WORMS. of such kinds of vines as he i desire; the mode 
I wisn to ascertain through the medium of your} { mean is by layer. This mode by layer will give a 
valuable journal, the most expeditious and most ef-| perpetual duration to the kinds of vines he may or 
Jectual method, of destroying the moles from our, will have selected for his vineyard. If the mode b 
gardens. An insect, here called the cut worm, is'slips or cuttings should fail, of which I have not the 
very destructive to young corn. If you, or any of most remote idea, to the layer then let us look as to 
your numerous correspondents, can suggest a reme-! our final hope and dependence, rather than to the 
dy for their ravages, you or they would confer a vines raised from the seed; and although the mode 
considerable favour. _ |by layer is more tedious and diversified than that 
I would only add the inquiry—what quality gives ‘of cuttings, yet it is more certain of a profitable re- 
to the different species of wood their various degrees | sult than the raising vines from the seed. 
of durability?* The foregoing sentiments are the offspring of a 
Yours, most respectfully, few moments of leisure, if there is no objection, 
A BACK-WOODS SUBSCRIBER, |and I presume there can be none, I would be glad 
to see them inserted in your useful paper. 1 
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THE HOLLY FOR HEDGES. 


Extract of a letter from Col. T. Emory. 

I ig m4 ~— a close and beautiful winter 

1edge, and no plant bears the she better.— 

State of Delaware, April 9, 1825. {have a short hedge of about 60 vaste te length in 

Joun S. Sxivver, Esq. |my garden, that is very pretty when kept in order, 

Sir,—Having planted a vineyard to the extent of and affords an excellent shelter from the north west 
six acres, I feel much interest in the communication winds for two or three squares. 

made by Mr. Bosley, in your paper of the 25th of I have not propagated any from the seed, and 

last month, in which he says, “the vine raised from | know not whether, like the thorn seed, they require 

the seed will last 100 years, while those from the/mulching to bring them up. If they do, I appre- 

slip will last only 10 to 12 years.” Now I propose|hend scalding water used on them, or on the seed of 





VINES. 


RAISING FROM THE SEED—NOT APPROVED. 








to contest this declaration, by respectfully suggest- 
ing a few ideas contrary to his opinion. ‘There can 
be no better mode of doing this than by reference 
to what experience teaches on the subject. [ assert 
that I planted cuttings of vines more than 20 years 
ago, and that they are now in a thrifty, flourishing 
condition, and on as level a piece of land as any in 
this country. There are other vines within my 
knowledge, now in a thrifty state, and which, as I 
am credibly informed, were cuttings planted more 
than 20 years ago, and being situate upon as flat 
land as that upon which mine are planted, of course 
they are as liable to decline from this, the chief 
cause, as I conceive, if not the only natural cause, 
of the early decline of the vine. 

It is of much importance that Mr. Bosley’s idea of 
the early decline of the vine from cuttings should 
be controverted: the sooner the better—for an early 
opposition. to a misconception upon any important 
subject will oftentimes elicit facts, which may prove 





* This is, indeed, an important problem We will 
see if the books contain any thing on this particular 
subject, and will thank our correspondents, if they 


the thorn, would be not only the most expeditious, 
but probably as good a mode as any to swell the 
hard rind that encloses the kernel, and cause the 
germ to shoot. This method I have tried with the 
hard seed of the locust, with abundant success, and 
| have also extended that plan to old and dry walnuts 
and hickorynuts, and the buckeye,or horse chestnut, 
with equal success. One thing must not be omit- 
ted—As the germ by this means is pushed, the seed, 
when taken from the water, must be immediately 
covered in moist earth, which must not be suffered 
to get dry till the seedlings rise. 





[Those who have witnessed the exertions, as wel 
as the success which has attended them, of the 
gentleman to whom the following paragraph al- 
ludes, will join their commendations to those of 
the writer.] 

From Noah’s National Advocate. 

Jesse Buen, Esq., of Albany, has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Horticultural Society 
of 'ondon. We are pleased to find this gentleman 
so honourably rewarded for his persevering and suc- 
cessful exertions in this usefui -ranch of science.— 





meet with any thing satisfactory in regard to it, in the 
course of their reading, to point us to it.—Ed. 


Mr. Buel’s devotion to agricultural and horticultural 
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ae ee 
ursuits, has rendered Da. 
Peer veclinries in our country His report to the | closely within. ; 
state legislature, when a member in 1823, on an The larve, or worms enclosed in the balls, that 
agricultural school and experimental and pattern|are intended for propagation, cut their way out of 
farm, is replete with sound argument, practical ob-| the silken cell, and escape from their own prison, in 
servations, and ingenious deductions. He has added | the form of a butterfly, with beautiful variegated 
to our choice of fruits in the last year, several of | wings. White paper is placed under them, on 
Knight’s new varieties, by importing them from) which the egg is “ot One butterfly will de- 
London, and has this year received, we understand, | posite 2000 eggs. hese papers with the eggs, are 
more than fifty new varieties from the London Hor-|laid away in a chest or desk, until the following 
ticultural Society. Mr. Buel’s farm and garden no} pene. when the process described above is again 
about two miles from the city of Albany, on the|repeated. ‘O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 
reat western turnpike; a spot on which was not a|in wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth is 
foot of ground cultivated seven years ago. It has|full of thy mches.* 
now become the resort of taste and science, and ‘ter this interesting insect has furnished the fine 
richly rewards their votaries, who visit this hospi-| mate:‘al, the tow is picked off the balls, which are 
table retreat. throw: ixto hot water, and a stick is passed among 
them, to which the ends of the threads attach them- 
—ee=Ee=e=_=eeS_e=eEe=es_eee selves. For sewing silk, forty 4 a are meme 
MY gether and reeled. ‘The thread, thus composed of 
RURAL ECONO : forty fibres, is twisted hard on a large spinning- 
wheel, then doubled and twisted again, and wrought 
into skeins. The whole process of manufacture is 
completed by scouring in the same manner as wool- 
len yarn, to detach the glutinous substance, which 
the worm employs in the fabrication of its thread. 
It must be remarked, that the black mulberry, 








THE CULTIVATION OF THE WHITE 
MULBERRY AND THE RAISING OF 
SILK WORMS, 


Recommended as very profitable in the United States. 








Asout five years ago, Wm. Gillespie, Esq. of the 
town of Montgomery, Orange county, (N .Y.) sowed 
seed for a nursery of the white mulberry (morus alba) 
for the purpose of the culture of the silk worm. The 
ground occupied by the nursery is about four square 
rods. 
skeins of sewing silk, rivalling in softness, strength, 
and beauty, the best imported specimens of the 
same article. 
tity of tow for a pair of stockings, would command 
in market $10. 


(morus nigra,) a native of the United States, will 
not answer the purpose so well. ‘The silk manu- 
factured from its leaf is said to be of a very inferior 
quality. 

Mr. Gillespie had a premium of $8 awarded him 


This small lot yielded, last summer, 175|at the anniversary of the Agricultural Society of 


Orange county, 1822. 
The Legislature of New York have offered a pre- 


These skeins with a sufficient quan -|mium for the —— of white mulberry trees. 


Specimens of the ball, the tow, and the sewing 


he whole labour expended in the} silk, have been deposited with the editor of the 


culture, Mr. Gillespie estimates at $2—making the| Evangelical Witness, who will take pleasure in 
roduce of four square rods $8. One acre culti-| showing them to any of his friends who may have 


vated in the same way would yield $320, besides) the curiosity to examine them. 


the expense of the labour. 

Farmers might clothe their wives and daughters 
in silks of good quality at less expense than it now 
requires to clothe them in fine cottons. It is esti- 
mated that $5,000 worth of sewing silk is sold annu- 
ally in Orange county alone, and the whole sales of 
the article in the state of New York may probably 


[Evang. Witness. 





PLANTATION GRIST MILLS. 
Sir,—It was with great pleasure I read a commu- 
nication on the score of Plantation Grist Mills, in a 
recent Farmer. They are really much wanted, and 
I hope that some of the Fhiladelphia iron-masters 


be estimated at 3150,000. All this would be saved will see to the affair, and by uniting the saw mill, 


to our country by the extension of this very profita- 
ble branch of husbandry so as to supply the home| 
consumption. Much of the labour, too, can be per-! 
formed by small children, who would otherwise be 
idle, and thus early habits of industry would be 
created. 

The whole process is simple, and a knowledge of 
it easily acquired. After the middle of May, the 
egg of the silk worm is brought from the bureau, 
and exposed to the warmth of the air, but not to the 
rays of the sun. Early in June, the term of incu- 
bation expires, and the small silk worms make their 
appearance. ‘They are now to be fed by mulberry 
leaves with which they are supplied twice a day— 
the leaves to be scattered in the enclosure where 
they are kept. In about six weeks they attain their 
full growth, when they are of a beautiful golden | 





the grist mill and cotton gin, (for I apprehend it 
could be all done with one principal wheel,) achieve 
the desired end. A gentleman in this vicinity has a 
mill with cast iron cogs titted for a grist mill and 
cotton gin. It works well with two wheels, and 
gives him 20 barrels of meal in the day. 

The most desirable thing would be a drawing and 
wood cut, with scale and bill of timber, &c. &c. 

AMPHICON. 
S. Carolina, April 7, 1825. 





ENGLISH WALNUTS 
GOOD FOR FATTENING TURKIES. 
From a highly respectable Officer of the Navy. 





When in Barcelona, I learnt from a gentleman 


there, that the usual way of fattening turkies, was ed until the next session, with a view of obtai 


“him one of their most impor- |form into a solid web, so as to shut themselves! cessary to fatten them, I believe, does not exceed 


ten days. 


~ 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
——.... P 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Newport, Campbell county, Ky. April 2, 1825. . 


ir, 

*- obligations I am under to Ohio and Ken- 
tucky do not at all abate that ardour I have long 
experienced for the prosperity of other states in the 
west; I mean Illinois and Indiana. Though the 
youngest, they are not the least deserving. If their 
interna: resources do not permit them at this time 
te compete with thre state of Ohio in so laudable an 
enterprise, thdéy have been casting their thoughts 
around them, but not as idle spectators. They are 
looking ahead, and are also disposed to meet future 
events. Possessing, most unquestionably, all the 
natural advantages of connecting the waters of the 
lakes with those of the Ohio, for two or three years 
past their plans have been devised for the accom- 
plishment of this object. ‘This will be the connec- 
tion of the two navigable points of the Maume and 
Wabash rivers. To meet this event, the legislature 
of Illinois have already. incorporated a company for 
the purpose, by an act passed 13th Jan. 1825. Seeing 
that the policy pursued by the legislatures of New 
York and Ohio had excluded individual enterprise 
from their system of canalling; that their resources 
at this time being inadequate, they have found this 
channel open, and invited capitalists to participate 
in the benefits resulting from such an enterprize. 

The act of incorporation to which i have referred, 
as far as the state of Illinois embraces the Wabash ri- 
ver, has invested in a navigation company, the capital 
stock of 10,000 shares of $100 each, (one million,) 
with Fhe to enter upon any land in or adjoining 
the Wabash river Ae cas to the people or in- 
habitants of said state, so far as may be necessary 
for opening a canal around the several falls, or low- 
ering the channels of the same; and also to cut 
dams, and locks, aqueducts. and other works, for 
the improvement of said navigation, and all such 
lands, on being appraised and paid for, to become 
the property of the company. This company is 
also authorized to open a lock and canal navigation 
around all such rapids and other places on said 
river, and to dam the same for that purpose, &¢. 

It may be. worthy of remark that the bed _of this 
river, for about 400 miles, forms a . 
that there are some falls well calculated for water 
works, which in this country is exceedingly valua- 
ble, and requires but moderate capital to rove 
the whole to the portage point, near fort Wayne; 
perhaps 60 or $100,000 would do it. 

This act of incorporation runs for thirty years, 
and then not to be dissolved but by paying to the 
company the amount of capital which they have 
actually expended, together with ten per cent inte- 
rest per annum thereon, &c. It also provides for 
the state of Indiana joining in said act. This was 
pending in the legislature of Indiana, and postpon- 





colour. A small quantity of leaves supplies them) by feeding them with English walnuts, unbroken.' from Congress the land route between Maume an 


for the first five weeks, the sixth week, they require I tried the experiment, afterwards on several, with 


Wabash rivers, which lies altogether in Indiana. 


an abundant supply. Mr. Gillespie informs us, that! entire success—giving one the first day, two the This grant they have, I presume, obtained. How- 
during this week, when a stranger visits their apart-|second, and three the third; never exceeding the ever, the Illinois charter, even exclusive of this, an 


ment, they leave off eating, raise their horns, and latter quantity. They are often given, however, as honourable Judge 


writes me, is the best in the 


give plain indications that they know him to be|many as six walnuts a day, and ought to have no world!” But Indiana will, no doubt, co-operate and 


strange. 


other kind of food while fattening in this way. I) give it efficiency. 


After feeding about six weeks they quit eating examined the craws of several, and found the wal-| 


The directors of this company, under this excel, 


and are prepared to commence spinning. Oak or! nuts which had been given them the day previous lent charter, (which is now before me,) will, I ex- 
walnut leaves, dried in the sun so as to be curled,| to their being killed, almost entirely digested. The pect, open books for the subscription in the cities 
are now thrown into their enclosure: they lodge in| walnuts must be forced down the throat, which is of the eastern states. No payments’ will be re- 


the folds of the leaf and begin to spin from their! 
own bowels—first the tow by which they attach| 
their web to the leaf, then the thread, which they! 


not so difficult as may be imagined. ‘The time ne- 





* Psalm ciy. 24, 





quired until actual operations have commenced. 
I am, dear sir, your obed’t servant, 


”R. Nat. Int.) TH. S. HINDE, 
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CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 

This magnificent work is now rapidly progress- 
ing, and will, in all probability, be entirely com- 
pleted in the year 1827. Iteis 14 miles in length, 
60 feet wide, and 8 feet deep; it has two tide and 
two lift locks, which are in length between the gates 
100 feet by 22 feet wide; the walls are 140 etn 
It will at once be seen that this canal will it 
sloops and schooners of a large class. 

At the summit level, where the cutting is about 
70 feet deep, there will be a bridge with a single 
arch of 200 or 250 feet space; the under side of the 
arch to be 90 feet above the bottom of the canal. 





Extract of a Letter from the vicinity of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal. dated March 25, 1825. 


«We hope soon to have our number of men in- 
creased to two thousand on this Canal—but we fear 
the article of beef and other provisions, will be very 
high before next autumn. It appears as though the 
drovers would soon drain the couniry of cattle to drive 
to New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, where, 
we are informed, they are selling at great sacrifices, 
It would be much better for farmers to slaughter 
their own fat cattle, and salt them up. I shall be 
very much mistaken, if beef does not command 
double in price before next August. It has already 
advanced with us. The labourers on the different 
canals in New-York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
will soon consume from thirty to fifty head of fat 
bullocks per day. The number of workmen on the 
different canals now exceed ten thousand. Good 
salt beef is worth twelve dollars per barrel.” 

[Franklin Gazette 





UNION CANAL. 


The bill authorizing the extension of the Union 
Canal eastward from the mouth of the Tulpehocken, 
so as to unite with the Schuylkill Canal, at or near 
Reading, has passed both branches of the Legisla- 
ture, and received the signatures of the Governor. 
It is understood that the company will thus be ena- 
bled at once to finish and _ into operation, the 
whole of the line east of Lebanon, comprising a 
distance of 35 miles, and forming in connexion with 
the Schuylkill works, a complete water communica- 
tion from this city to that place—and that this most 
desirable object will probably be accomplished by 
the eid of August next. ‘The residue of the work, 
stretching on the one hand to the coal regions of 
the Swatara, and on the other to the Susquehanna 
at Middletown will also be prosecuted with the ut- 
most vigour during the present season. 





Union Cana Loan.—The whole of the loan of 
$200,000, authorized by the Union Canal Company 
in Pennsylvania, was taken on the 7th inst. at a pre- 
mium of 4 percent. As high as 7 1-2 and even 10 
per cent was offered for a considerable portion of 
the loan; but the managers were obliged, by the 
terms of their proposals to place the highest bid on 
a footing with the lowest accepted offer, and it was 
rated at 104. It has since been sold at 106 per cent. 
The interest is payable quarterly. 





Outo Loan.—The Commissioners of the Ohio 
canal fund received, as we learn, many offers for 
the loan of $400,000, for which they had advertised, 
and effected it, as we are further told, at 97 1-2 for 
100 of stock, bearing an interest of 5 per cent— 
This is equal to a premium of about 13 per cent. 
on 6 per cent. stock. The highest offer for 6 per 
cent. stock was, we are informed, 110 per cent.— 
The, persons to whom the loan was awarded are, 
Messrs. Eleazar Lord, and John Rathbone, jun. e 








MISCHLLANZOUS. 





ORNITHOLOGY. 
HABITS OF THE WOODCOCK. 


Cecil County, Md. April 10, 1825. 

Dear Sir: In your last paper, I observed a report 
of the season, from Stephenstown, Rensellaer coun- 
ty, New-York, to evidence the forwardness of the 
season, that “even the night-bird who screeches to 
us in May, is now amongst us, high in the air at 
evening.” Your correspondent labours under a mis- 
take, when he supposes the notes of a bird which 
he hears at twilight in the evening, to be the night- 
bird, or whippoorwill. I do not wonder at the 
mistake, because I have known it frequently made. 
The bird which he takes for the night-bird, is the 
woodcock, who always commence their songs in 
the beginning of March. They fly high in the air— 
are seldom seen when they commence first their 
flight. The note resembles that of the night-bird, 
but by stricter attention, you will observe, they soon 
leave this hackney song for one of greater melody— 
indeed, one of the finest I ever heard. ‘The whip- 
poorwill never comes until the weather has become 
settled, and ’tis a saying among farmers, when this 
bird comes, you may plant corn. 

Your friend, 
Bens. F. Mackatt. 





Distressing as were the effects of the inundations 
at St. Petersburgh, where 580 persons perished, 
they were not as destructive as those in Hanover, as 
to the loss of property. ‘The inundations covered 
an extent of twelve square leagues between Har- 
bourg Rit Zebuttel and Bremen. Abvut 7000 houses 
were under water, and more than 2U0 persons pe- 
rished. 





NOTES OF A DESULTOR* ©2.. DER. 
Communicated for the American #criner. 
In the city of Philadelphia, during twelve moaths 
rior to the Ist January last, there were 4,399 
deaths—of these 324 died of natural small pox:—50 
of apoplexy!—151 of inflammation of the lungs— 
379 of consumption—and 307 of typhus fever. Of 
the above-mentioned deaths, there were, 


Males of 20 years and upwards, 1017 

Males under 20 years, . . . . . 1303 
——2320 

Females of 20 years and upwards, 1076 

Females under 20 years, . 919 
——1995 

Children, principally under one year, 

whose sex is unknown, . > 84 
7m. 4% 4399 


Of the foregoing deaths, 590 died in the Alms- 
house, and 703 were people of colour. 





In a statement of deaths in Baltimore, for the year 
ending Ist Jan. 1825, prepared for the Philadelphia 
Freeman’s Journal, it is set forth that the total of 
deaths were 1468, of which two only died of natural 
small pox—17 of apoplexy—188 of consumption— 
r of inflammation of the lungs, and 17 of typhus 
ever. 

It is further stated, that of the deaths in Balti- 
more, 416 were coloured people, of whom 368 were 
free and 48 slaves. ‘This is correct, but the follow- 
ing N. B. is so far false only as the facts stated are 
the reverse of the truth. 

N. B. The coloured population of this city, in 
1820, according to the United States census, was— 
Free 4,357, Slaves 10,294. 

This error was derived from some Baltimore pub- 
lication. ‘The state of the case as to free and slave 


)coloured population in 1820, was as follows. I state 


it on authority: 
Whole population of Baltimore in 1820— 62,738 
FREE COLOURED PERSONS, MALES. 








Under 14 years of age, . 1,663 
Of 14 and under 26, . 903 
Of26to 45, .... 1,110 
Of 45 and upwards, . 687 
Free males, . — 4,368 
FEMALES. 
Under 14 years of age, . 1,827 
Of 14 and under 26, . 1,606 
Of 26 to 45, . —_ 1,674 
Of 45 and upwards, . 756 
Free Females, . . .°. . 5,863 
Free coloured persons, . 10,226 
MALE SLAVES. 
Under 14 years of age, . 787 
Of 14 and under 26, - 595 
Of 26 to 45,. — - 421 
Of 45 and upwards, . . 165 
Biale claves; 5 ste 1,968 
FEMALE SLAVES. 
Under 14 years of age, . 790 
Of 14 and under 26, . 862 
Of26to 45, ..... 511 
Of 45 and upwards,. . 226 
Female slaves, 2,389 
Slave coloured persons, . 4,357 
Total coloured persons, . 14,583 


How striking is the disproportion between the 
deaths of free and slave coloured people—while the 
population of free is not more than 2} to one slave, 
the deaths are as more than seven for one—proving 
how vastly superior is the condition of the slaves in 
all that contributes to comfort, health, and the pro- 
longation of life. Nothing can be more conducive 
to human increase than the circumstances of mo- 
dern slavery, as these circumstances have for some 
time existed in the middle, and as they are rapidly 
extending through all the southern states—where in- 
humanity has become reproachful, if not anomalous. 





ORIGIN AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE DRILL SYSTEM OF 
HUSBANDRY. 

The drill system originated with Tull, who, hav- 
ing conceived a theory, which induced him to sup- 
pose that the beneficial effect of manure consisted, 
principally, in its rendering the particles of the 
earth so friable and minutely divisible as to ad- 
mit of their being absorbed by the roots of plants, 
imagined this state of pulverization might be equal- 
ly induced by the mechanical division of the soil, 
and which, he conceived, would be effected by more 
frequent ploughings, and other means of well stir- 
ring the earth, as well after as before the seed is 
sown. 'To accomplish this, he deposited the seed 
in parallel lines, at such a distance as allowed the 
intermediate space to be ploughed, or otherwise 
turned over, during the growth of the crops. His 
theory proved untrue, but his practice was excel- 
lent, for not only were the weeds more effectually 
destroyed than by any system of hand-hoeing be- 
fore in use, but the growth of the plants was much 
accelerated and perfected. ‘This was, however, ob- 
viously effected on a principle very different to his 
theory; not by the absorption of the divided parti- 
cles of the earth itself, but by the absorption of the 
different principles which the earth never fails to 
evolve, or attract from the atmosphere, in a more 
than ordinary degree, every time it is turned over 





and well stirred, as water, caloric, several gases, 
and other principles detected and defined by modera 
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increased’ by the muitiplication of the roots 
of ao ake, necessarily produced by their being 
occasionally divided, in these processes, by the 
plough or horse hoe. ‘The quick and more periect 
vegetation of grain, when deposited imme:.iately 
after the land has been stirred by the plough, is a 
well known confirmation of this general principle. 
The mechanism of this system included different 
implements for sowing the seed, earthing up the 
plants, cleaning and stirring the soil, and as the first 
and principal process consisted in depositing the 
grain, and was effected by an apparatus worked by 
horses, and,constructed so as to drop the seed re- 
larly in lines, which were drawn or drilled, it 
was called a drill machine, and the process acquired 
the name of drilling. i 
To the early adoption of this system, its gradual 
developement, and extended application, the Holk- 
ham agriculture owes much of its excellence, and 
particularly its extraordinary improvement in the 
culture of the Swedish turnip, bringing with it the 
beneficial consequences of a more perfected process 
of cleaning and stirring the land, of an increase of 
stock, and of a greater accumulation of manure. 





SPANISH PROVERBS. 

A handful of mother wit is worth a bushel of 
earning. ' 

A pound of care will not pay an ounce of debt. 

A wise man changes his mind, a fool never will. 

You had better leave your enemy something when 
you die, than live to beg of your friends. 

That's wise delay, that makes the road safe. 

The foot of the owner is the best manure for his 
land. 

He is my friend, who grinds at my mill. 

Enjoy that little you have while the fool is hunt- 
ing for more. 





Western Propucts.—The following is the 
amount of Live Stock which, in the year 1824, 
passed the Cumberland Ford for an Eastern Mar- 
ket: 


Horses and Mules, . 4,005 

Hogs, 105 droves, . 58,011 

Good Beef Steers, . 412 
Probable value of Horses, &c. $360,450 
Do. do. Hogs, 406,077 
Do. do. Cattle, . 16,680 
Total value $783,207 


Besides the above, a considerable number of 
droves are said to have gone the Kenhawa route. 





Useful Rules for certain kinds of Housewives. 

1. When you arise in the morning never be par- 
ticular about pinning your clothes so very nicely; 
you can do that at any time. 

2. Never comb your hair, or take off your cap 
until after breakfast. It is your business to take 
time by the foretop, and not let him take you so; 
therefore keep all tight in that quarter till 10 o’clock 
at least. 

3. When you begin the business of your toilet, 

you may do it before the window or in the front 
entry, but the most proper place is in the kitchen. 
_ 4. Never have any particular place for any thing 
tn your house; and then you may rest assured tha 
nothing will ever be out of place; and that is a great 
comfort in a family. 
_ 5. Never follow the barbarous practice of brush- 
ing down cobwebs. A man’s house is his castle; 
“and so is a spider's, It is a violation of right, and 
a shameless disrespect to the fine arts. 

6. Never teach your daughters to make or mend 
any of their own clothes; it is taking the bread from 
the mouth of the labourer, besides, it will make them 





£rooked and give them sore fingers. 


suppress the truth for any body’s sake. ‘Therefore, 
if you do not like your husband as well as you ought, 
out with it, and convince him you are no respecter 
of persons. ‘ 

8. You should endeavour not to keep your tem- 
per—let it off as soon and as fast as you can; and 
you will then be as calm and as quiet as a bottle of 
cider after the cork has been drawn half a day. 


EARLY RISING. 

To rise early is so truly the one thing needful 
above all—to those who are candidates for either of 
those capital prizes—Health, Wealth, or Wisdom, 
that it is the only sure foundation for securing any 
chance of obtaining either of them. 


‘‘He that would thrive 
Must rise by Five;— 
He that has thriven 
May lie till Seven.” 


Instances may be found (but very seldom) of per- 
sons, who have set up late becoming wealthy, but 
they have paid for it the unwise price of their health. 
You cannot remember one solitary example of a 
slug, having ever obtained one of these blessings 
of life. “Shake off dull sloth and early rise.” There 
is no time spent so stupidly as that which inconside- 
rate people pass in a morning between sleeping and 
waking. He who is awake may be at work or at 
play; & who is asleep is receiving the refreshment 
necessary to fit him for action; but the hours spent 
in dozing and slumbering are wasted, without either 
pleasure or profit. The sooner you leave your bed 
the seldomer you will be confined to it. en old 
people have been examined in order to ascertain the 
cause of their longevity, they have uniformly agreed 
in one thing only, that they “all went to bed and all 
rose early.” 


GERMANY. 


The following interesting passage is taken from 
an article in the last London Quarterly Review, 
upon a ‘Tour in Germany,” &c. an engaging little 
work, recently published in England: 

Amongst the ladies of Weimar, as also of Saxony, 
there is a simplicity, which is quite delightful; knit- 
ting and needle work know no interruption at home 
or abroad, and a female going to a route might for- 
get her fan, but would, assuredly, remember her 
work-bag. At Dresden, even the theatre is not 
protected from the needle and knitting-pin, and our 
author has seen a lady gravely lay down her work; 
wipe away the tears which the sorrows of Thekla 
had brought into her eyes, and immediately proceed 
with her stocking foot. It was not, however, to be ex- 
pected, that in a town which prides itself upon its 
learning, the softer sex would always be free from 

edantry, and, accordingly a few clubs of Blues 
ave been formed to drink tea, and “talk about 
Shakspeare, taste, and musical glasses.” 








SPORTING OLIO. 
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JVew Orleans, March 19. 


On Thursday, 12th inst. commenced the New Or- 
leans Jockey Club Races over the Union Course; 4 
horses were entered for the first day's purse of 1000 
dollars, four mile heats, which was taken by Mr. 
Bingaman’s horse Walk-in-the-Water, winning the 
two first heats. Mr, Allain’s mare Otway contested 


on the track, the first heat. Running time, 1st heat 
8 min. 25 sec.—2d do. 7 min. 30 sec. 

The second day’s races, yesterday, afforded fine 
sport, and finer running was never seen in Louisia- 
na. The three mile heat for a purse of $600 was well 
contested between Gen. Hampton’s sorrel , horse 
Candidate, and Mr. Dauplantier’s bay horse Lowy 
ana Eclipse. ‘The race was won in fine style, in 
min. 2 sec. by Candidate, who proved himself a 
horse of superior speed and bottom. ‘The two mile 
heat for $400 was equally well contested, and afford- 
ed equal gratification and pleasure. 

The same horse that was thrown down by a mule 
on the first day, was yesterday stopped by a cow in 
the first heat. These occurrences should be pre- 
vented, (Undoubtedly!} : 

In addition to the heats for the purses, many 
minor races were run, which added much to the 
amusement of the day. Besides the race for the 
Jockey Club purse, several matches are alread 
made up for this afternoon, and real sport is anti- 
Gipated. : 





POETRY. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


THE APPLE. 


Wuen from the womb of nature sprung 
The various sweets her bounty flung, 
And each in wild luxuriance hung, 
Her choice gifts A banquet feast, 
er choice gifts it grew among, 
Nor here the least. 


With blooming hue to charm the eye, 
And fragrance fresh as seek the sky, 
And sweets the most deliciously 
All centre here, 
While from it flows, and bounteously, 
As good a cheer. 


The sons of fiymen oft have sought 
Its gentle aid, when there was nought 
With so much power and beauty fraught, 
The heart to gain. 
And by it many a one’s been caught 
In wedlock’s chain. 


So when Cydippe proved unkind, 
Acontius, on the blushing rind, 
In magic song revealed his mind, 

That knew not how 
In softer, stronger ties to bind 

The maiden’s vow. 


And Atalanta, whose swift fight 
Had gained her all a maid’s delight, 
How in its form the metal bright 

Was used t’ decoy; 
And Hippomenes gained the right, 

And gained his joy! 
*Tis here, where freedom’s sacred ray 
Beams as the heavenly orb of day, 
It grows more fair than far away 
estate i other soils, 

ill more plenteously repay 
The labourer’s toils. 


Where freedom’s noblest sons, who guide 
Her noble empire, vast and wide, 
Cease, when their public years subside, 

' From public care, 
Court the mild shade, and feel a pride 





Its boughs to rear, 
WILLIAM. 
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CHE FALWRR. 


Bartmore, Friday, Aprit 22, 1825. 








WE invite the attention of the farmers and plant- 
ers to the following notice, relative to Tue Batti- 
MORE INFIRMARY; 25 We are aware that many valua- 
ble servants on their estates, are rendered useless 
or even burdensome to their masters, by diseases 
of the eyes, which may generally be cured by an 
operation, that is by no means severe. The same 
remark may be applied to cases of tumours on vari- 
ous parts of the body, which impede action or ren- 
der labour painful; to the consequences arising from 
various injuries; to fistulous ulcers; to ulcers with 
diseased bone, &c. &c. Address to Doctor Samuel 
Baker, North Charles-street, or to Doctor Richard 
Wilmot Hall, East Lexington-street. 

THE BALTIMORE INFIRMARY, . 

In Lombard-street, near the University, is open 
every day for the reception of persons with diseases 
or accidents which require medical or surgical treaf- 
ment. The institution is visited daily by the Physi- 
cian and Surgeon, and the Examiners of the Medical 
and Surgical Faculty of Maryland and the Medical 
Faculty of the University are invited to hold con- 
sultations on important cases when admitted. The 
sick are attended at ull hours by the “Sisters of 
Charity,” who also preside over the economy of the 
house. The whole expense for board, washing, and 
professional care, &c. is $3 per week. 





Maryvanp Acricutturat Sociery. 


Agreeably to adjournment, the Board of Trustees 
met,on Thursday the 14th, at the residence of J. B. 
Morris, Esq. Of the whole board there were but 
two absent, and one of them was not in the state. 

Amongst other proceedings, the following resolu- 
tion, offered by p. S. Skinner, was tmanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to appoint three 
practical farmers, judges, in each county, with au-| 
thority to examine and report upon the claims of! 
the candidates in their respective counties, for the 
premiums offered for best managed farms, in June,! 
1826, agreeably to the scale published in the Ameri- 
can Farmer of March 11, vol. 6, page 401. That it 
be the duty of said judges to proceed conjointly, on} 
the invitation of any candidate, to the actual view! 
of his farm; and that, having compared the merits | 
of the several claimants, they select the two, “4 
their respective counties which they think best en- 
titled to the distinction of the society, and that they! 
make particular report to this board, of the grounds | 
of their decision; with an account of the expense,| 
and a description of the management and system) 
of cultivation pursued on the farms so selected; and_ 
finally, that said reports be sent in to this board, on} 
or before the first day of January, 1526. 

Resolved, That the said reports, when received 
by the board of trustees, be placed in the hands of a! 
committee to be by them appointed, which said 
committee shall be required to compare these re- 
ports, and from the best and most impartial view of} 
the merits of different claimants, they shall award! 
the premiums offered, as above mentioned by this| 
society, of a piece of plate valued at $50,* for the) 
best, and one of $30, for the second best farin. 

BCP Note. The board would have proceeded to 
the appointment of three judges in each county, 
but it was deemed best to postpone that until the 
next cattle show, on the first and second of June, 
when it is supposed the appointment can be made 
with better understanding. 

* In the Farmer, vol. 6, page 401, there is a mistake, 
Twenty dollars are there offered for the best managed 


_ 5c All persons having fine animals of any species, 
for sale, at the cattle show in June, would do well to 















































give early notice in the Farmer, where they may do it ——— 
without charge. This will naturally Po Siren, ARTICLES. per. jalan TS 
and good prices may be expected. Would the Virginia soles from i from | to 
papers give notice to their patrons, that a few thorough| BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bbl.| 8 50) 9 9 10 
| bred young mares and horses would command a fine) BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. | 6 50 8 
| price, New-Yorkers will come on and purchase, if they| COFFEE, W.I. Green, . | — 17) 21) 20) 35 
know what will be for sale. ’ or do. Common,} — je: - 18 
—_————_—__— COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 7; 2 

Forricn News bearing on Agriculture. Georgia Upland,. . . | — 22; 24 

Liverpool papers to the 23d of March have been re- c pigoes YARN, No. 10,} — 40 
ceived at New-York. oe cn on 4 B Ran ees 

Prince Metternich had arrived in Paris. It was con- ; Haig POO 
fidently affirmed that the affairs of Turkey and Greece am, as, «+ | ~ be a - 
were connected with his journey. eS a 6 8} 10 bed 

The accounts from Greece are of a favourable nature. CHEESE,......-- |— 34 ss 
Constantinople was in a very unsettled state, and ‘he FEATHERS, Live, . . - bbl 2 on ™ 2 50 
discovery of a very dangerous conspiracy against ae a gg png B 7 50 
Sultan and the execution of the ringleaders, had not Shad, trimmed, new, = 80 , 
the effect of ensuring tranquility. Accounts from Corfu FLAXSEED, Rough, . - bb] 4 81 = 
state that the campaign had begun auspiciously, and FLOUR, Superfine, city, | 4371 450 
that in a naval engagement off Rhodes, twenty-five Fine, .-... ae ae 4 75| 4 87 
transports of the Egyptian fleet, laden with troops, Susquehanna, superfi. Ib. 9 +f 
horses and provisions, had been captured. on * * lostbl 5 

Liverpoo., March 22.—We have had a fair demand Gl NPOWDER, Balti. . h 31 39 
for Cotton during the past week, from speculators and GRAIN, Indian Corn, . /bus 1 05| 1 12 
the trade; and, at the conclusion, rather better prices Wheat, Sams,- - + - 1 1 00] 1 05 
were obtained. The sales consist of 6500 American, do. OME, scoot 37| 40 
3800 Brazil, 2400 Egyptian, and 400 East India; and pr oes 50 
the imports, 6400 American, 1800 Brazil, and 1600 Borley,...-...- - 8 25 3 50 
Egyptian. Prices—Sea Island, 26 to 36; stained do. Clover Seed,. . . - - re l dns 
14 to 18, Upland, 12 to 15; Alabama and Tennessee, Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | — 20| 25 
124 to 144; New Orleans, 13 to 16. — Black Fyed, nb — Wien 

\ nyed,.. 
: “aes none 

Meworrs of the Pennsytvania (not Philadelphia) mae g a ge * ton [215 : 
Agricultural Society, with elegant engravings, pub-| }7oGs° LARD,. re 9 
lished, and for sale by the Editor of the American|I,IMR, ......... bush} 23) = 25 
Farmer, at $1 50. LEATHER, Soal, best, | Ib. Pe 2 

Eastern Tan,..... _ 

Topacco.—Mr. William Bowie, of Prince George| MO'-ASSES, Havana. . -. 2 ce = & = 
county, sold sixty hogsheads for $94 per hundred— MEAL. Corn, kiln dried,| bbl. 6 
Inspected, the past week, at Warehouse No. 1, 280— NNAULS, Get. .. .- - = : ; . ? 
at No 2, 301—total, 581. NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl. ; po -ole 

The price quoted for white wheat is that of an actual eae e. Soft. .. pa, F 2 50 . 
sale; but the lot was very fine, and the sale perhaps aj gyy_ Wha a a. al 25| 27 
few cents above the average price. howe enerppes "ae 

ne PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bbl 14) 15 
SEED, GRAIN, WINE, &c. do. _Prime,. . . | — {10 50/11 
Deposited since last notice with the Editor of the American PLASTER, cargo price, | ton. 6 
Farmer, for the use of his subscribers POTATOES, ....-- — . = 
: MICE, Meek, 2. css c.lb.j 3 50) 4 25) & 

Dear Sir,—I enclose a small packet of Shiraz To-| SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 14 18) 
bacco Seed, which I have just received from Mr. Sa- do. Brown, . | — 6 8 8} 10 
bine, secretary of the Horticultural Society of London,} WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 23 27 37 15 
and which had been forwarded from Persia. 1 hope| PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr| — 65} 82) ] 1 25 
that this variety of-tobacco will flourish in your soil.| APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr} —- 27 37 
You are well apprised of the high estimation in which} SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.|13 00/13 50/14 | 
it is held. 1 am, very truly, yours, do. Brown, . = {10 | 
Albany, Poril 15, 1825. DE WITT CLINTON. Louisiana, ....5+ — | 8 25,9 

Yeitow Conn—weighing sixty pounds to the bushel,| Loaf, -.-.---+-- Ib 2 = & 
from Isaac Munroe, Esq., with the following note: Lump, .. ++ es sacs pd ed OO 

“J send you the corn I mentioned to you. It is from| SPICES, Cloves, . . wed Sele Iss 
the Susquehanna, and is deemed by good judges to be} inger, Ground, . . . | — . . 
of very superior quality. It weighs at the rate of 60 Mace,.......+- —}|3@ 3 50 
pounds to the bushel, while the common quality rises) Nutmegs, ...... —j| 2 50 3 00 
to about 50 pounds. LM.” Pepper,....+.+- wa 20 25 

SALT, St. Ubes,.... {bush} 44 

Two dozen bottles of Scuprernone Wixe, from North| Turk’s Island. . it 49 
Carolina—one doz. for the Editor, and one for the Mary-|_ Ground Alum... .. | — 50 
land Agricultural Society, at their exhibition in June. SHOT, all sizes, .... fewt. 9 25 10 

A Pampunet, containing a description of the cele-| WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50) 3 25) 3 00; 4 00 
brated ‘Clinton Vases,” and an, account of their presen- do. L.M...}—j| 1 75/2 
tation. do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 30) 1 15 

Re sa % & & 4 48 —j|1 30 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. = gapeeaie er oes halen, home 

On Sheep—Curing Tobacco—Indian Corn—Penn-| Port. first quality, . . |gal.} 2 2 50 
sylvania Agricultural Society—Orchard Grass—Moles| WOOL, Merino, full bl’d| Ib. 40} 45 hee 
and Cut Worms—Vines—The Holly for Hedges—Jesse do.  crossed,. . | — 30} 35 a of 
Buel—White Mulberry and Silk Worms—Plantation} Common, Country, . | — 20 34 we “se 

Skinners’ or Pulled, . | —| 30 351) “5 


Grist Mills—English Walnuts—Internal Improvements 




















in Indiana and Illinois—Shesapeake and Delaware 
Canal—Union Canal—Ohio Loan—Ornithology—Notes 
of a Desultory Reader—Races in New Orleans—Poetry 





ferm, instead of fifty dollars. The board have judged 
it best to make these premiums permanent. 


—Infirmary—Maryland Agricultural Society—Com- 
'mercial—Prices Current. , 
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PROCEEDINGS OF AGRICULTURAL S0- 
CIETIES. 


Communicated for publication in the American Farmer. 





UNION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The report of the board of Managers of the Uni: m 
Agricultural Society, which we insert in this day’s 
paper, will be read with much interest by the Agri- 
cultural portion of our fellow-citizens, and we would 
call the attention of our readers particularly to i.e 
appeal to the community which will be found in the 
latter part of it, made, in support of an institution 
which holds out a high promise of general utility. if 

eet but with that support which the interest and 
welfare of all our Agriculturalists imperiously de- 


“mand. 


At the second annual meeting of the Union Agri- 
cultural Society, the following gentlemen were elect- 
ed officers of the institution for the present year: 

~  Joun Couper, sen. President. 

Josepu Law, Ist Vice-President. 

James Smitu, 2d Vice-President. 

James H. Couper, Corresponding Sec’y. 
James Troup, Treasurer. 

JoserH JONES, ~ 
Cuarwes WEst, & suaning Committee. 
D. H. Braitsrorp, 

Report of the Board of Managers to the Union 
Agricultural Society, at their annual meeting, 10th 
Feb. 1825. 

In compliance with the duty enjoined on the 
Board of Managers by the constitution, the rollow- 
ing report is respectfully submitted to the Union 
Agricultural Society. ; 

The earliest attention of the members of this 
Board, after its organization, was given to promote 


the various objegts of the Society as far as the limit-| the advantages whic 





of the more favoured distriets/from the absorbing 
pursuit of one object, and of directing them to those 
which tend in a greater degree to domestic economy, 
comfort and happiness. ‘This is a subject fruitful in 
remark, and pregnant in important consequences to 
the advancement and happiness of the community; 
but the limits of this report admit only of an allusion 
to it, an the simple statement of the fact, that 
where indus ry has been directed to the acquisition 
of the conveniences and comforts of life, public im- 
provement and private happiness have fo.lowed in 
its train;—but on the contrary, where the pursuit of 
one object, however lucrative, has’ absorbed atten- 
tion,—embarrassment, the want of comfort, the ab- 
sence of improvement, unhappiness, and vice have 
been the consequences. We need but name the 
mining countries of America—the tobacco districts 
of Maryland and Virginia—and thé®otton growing 
states of Carolina and Georgia, in proof of the cor- 
rectness of these remarks, and as illtstrative of the 
fact, that the true wealth of a country consists not in 
the mere amount of its gross production, but in its 
augmented means of subsistence, comfort and hap- 
iness. 
r As the introduction of the vine, the olive, and the 
hemp, and the revival of the culture of the indigo, 
from their intrinsic importanegand peculiar adap- 
tation to our climate, have helt the highest pro- 
mise of utility and success, the attention of the 
members of this Board has been particularly direct- 
ed to their encouragement. 'They are forcibly im- 
pressed with the important eilects which may result 
from the extended culture of the vine and the olive; 
and therefore beg leave to trespass on the patience 
of the Suciety, while their attention is requested to 
a few remarks tending to show—the probability 
that they may be made to flourish in our climate;— 








their value as objects of culture;—their influence on 
the comfort and ——— of the cgmmunity;—and 
hey offer in reference to pur 


ed means within their reach admitted. On mature}peculiar situation*and wants. 


eousiderauoa, they were of opinios, that the Thus 


=Jhe range of climate which admits of the culture 


valuable practical results would be atiained, by di-Jf the vine, is so extensive as to leave no doubt that 


recting the resources of the Society exclusively, for 
the present year, to the establishment of premiums. 
These were announced at an early period of tie last 
summer, and having been recently republished it wu 
be necessary only for the Board, on this occasion, to 
submit to the Society the principles which have 
governed them in the selection of the objects of en- 
couragement. 

These have been, to bring to perfecticn the cul- 
ture of the primary staples; to encourage that of the 
secondary crops; which contribute to subsistence 
and comfort; and to introduce new and valuable 
productions. 

In reference to the first class of objects, they have 
offered encouragement for the mos: successful cul- 
ture only of each product. They sre aware, how- 
ever, of the importance of directing attention to spe- 
cific inquiry, in connection with the general mode of 
culture; which, if judiciously selected, by confining 
observation and experiment to 1 single and definite 
point, will be moreslikely to ‘ead to distinct and 
nseful knowledge, than if diverted to many. So 
strongly impressed are the Board with the efficacy 
of this mode of investigatia, that the objects of the 
premiums established, would, in part, have been se- 
lected on this principle, aad they not deemed it im 
portant, as a preparatry step, to procure general 
information as to the best mode of culture in each 
case; and thus to enable the Society to direct in- 
quiry with more certainty, to the remedy of defi- 
ciencies, or to the prosecution of improvement. 

In calling the atteation of the community ta the 
improvement of secondary crops, the Board have 
been governed by the double motive, of advancing 
the interests of those sections of the country which 
offer no facilities for the cultivation of the primary 





staples; and of drawing a part of the labour and skill 
6—VOL. Ss 


all parts of the middle and southern states are adapt- 
ed to it. In Europe, the region for the finest wines 
extends from the 363° to the 49° degree of latitude, 
which by a comparison of the growth of the same 
vegetable productions on the two continents, pos- 
sesses the climate of that portion of this, embraced 
within the 27° and 40°. If further confirmation 
were necessary, it may be obtained in our own 
country, in the fact that vineyards have been estab- 
lished many degrees north of us, with the most 
flattering prospects of success. ‘That our climate is 
not too warm, we have every reason to believe, 
from the circumstances that some of the choicest 
wines of Europe are produced in the more southern 
latitudes, and that the finest kinds of grapes require 
a long and warm season to mature them. But we 
have stronger facts than any to be derived from 
comparison and analogy, and which are only less 
conclusive than the establishment of vineyards on 
an extensive scale:—the luxuriant and fruitful growth 
of the vine in almost every variety of our soil in 
which it has been planted, particularly in the sandy 
lands a little removed from the ocean, when in des- 
pite of neglect and ignorance, it luxuriates as if ve- 
getating in an indigenous clime. 

‘The next inquiry is, whether our soil is favoura- 
ble to the growth of the vine. Of this we have the 
most satisfactory evidence in the fact just mentioned, 
and in the declaration of the Abbe Rozier, the 
highest French authori y in agriculture, that the 
soils best adapted to produce the finest qualities of 
wine, are those which are sandy and gravelly; and 
that the vine thrives best in the poorest soils. Ad- 
mitting its successful cultuge, the question occurs 
whether it can be made profitable, On the autho- 
rity of Chaptal, we are informed that there are in 
France, 1,350,400 acres of land employed in the 





culture of the vine, yielding an annual value of 
$00,800,000, being §75 to the acre nearly. The 
result of Arthur Young's inquiries in France as 
early as_ 1789, was that the average. product: per 
acre amounted to $7.40 from: arable lands, and 
from vines to $32.37. That the imerest on ca- 
ital invested in the first was 32 per cent—in the * 

atter from 7 to 10 per cent. The rent given for 
arable lands was $3 50 per acre, for that in vines, 
$17.—The difference in favour of vines being nearly 
as 5 to 1. ‘The annual production of the vmeyard . 
at Vevay, on the Ohio, has been stated at 250 gal- 
lons to the acre; which, at 30 cents the gallon, gives 
a value of 375. We may assume. that there are in 
the United States about 800,000 acres#of land em- 
ployed in the cultivation of exported cotton, which © 
yielded in 1823, 173,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$20,445,520, being $25.50 per acre—The usual 
crop of sea island cotton does not average more than 
150 pounds to the acre, which, at 30 cents, gives a 
value of $45.—It appears therefore the average va- 
lue of the production of the vine is three times that 
of cotton generally, and more than two-thirds 
greater than that of sea-island. This superiority 
can be supported in a comparison with any other of 
our primary staples. It is believed: that the labour 
devoted to the culture of the vine, does not exceed 
that of cotton. 

The olive has been the theme of panegyric in all 
ages. ‘Fhe imagination of the poet has delight- 
ed to associate it with the blessings that flow from 
peace and plenty, while the judgment of the philo- 
sopher has placed it among the first in rank of those 
gilts of a beneficent Providence which contribute 
most “largely to the comfort and happiness of the 
human race. The ancients have conveyed to us 
the strongest evidence of the estimation in which it 
was held among them, in that beautiful fable of 
their mythology, where, in the contest between two 
of their deities who should produce the gift the most 
beneficial to mankind, the Goddess of Wisdom ob- 


tains the psize, by causing the olive-tree to spring «<, 


from the ground. 

Mr. Jeilerson, in his letter to the Agricultural So- 
ciety of South Carolina, says of it, “of all the gifts 
of heaven to man, it is next to the most precious, if 
it be not the most precious.” 'This testimony in its 
favour was the result of extensive and particular 
observation; and would in itself be sufficient to in- 
cite to the inquiry, whether it could be introduced 
among us. ‘This is a question which we are unable 
to answer as satisfactorily as could be wished. But, 
that the probability of success is such as to warrant 
the attempt, we hope to show by the following brief 
view. 

The olive flourishes on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, between the 36th and 44th degrees of lati- 
tude, nearly equivalent to the 26th and 34th of our 
continent. But we have a safer guide than that of 
a reference to climate, in the growth of the orange 
tree, which is known to be much more susceptible 
to injury from frost than the olive, and ‘ceases to 
exist when the latter is still found to flourish. 

Hieres, one of the most southern points of France, 
is the only one in that kingdom at which the orange 
will thrive in the open air, and it has even there 
not been exempt from frosts which have cut it down 
to the ground. 'T'o the north of this lies that dis- 
trict of Provence so celebrated for its oil. As the 
orange thrives on the milder situations of our coast, 
we have every reason to believe that at those points 
at least,-the olive will be found to succeed. ‘There 
are also good ds to presume that it may-be 
cultivated at almost any part of the maritime sec- 
tion of our state. r i 

That there is nothing in our soil opposed to its 
introduction, may be safely assumed, as we are in- 
formed by the high authority already quoted, that 
**the nature of the soil is of little.co nce, if it 
be dry,” and “that they require.so little nourish- 
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ment, that if the soil be fit for any other production, 
it may be cultivated among the olive trees without 
injuring them.” In the thin, dry soil of Attica the 
- olive finds its most congenial residence. The profit 
which may be expected to result from its culture, 
may be drawn from the circumstances, that 100 
trees may be grown upon an acre of land, each of 
which will yield annually an average of 10 pounds 
of oil, which, at the moderate price of 10 cents the 
und, gives a value per acre of $100. 

Valuable as the olive and the vine are, as highly 
productive objects of culture, their importance is 
immeasurably increased when they are considered 
in reference to the peculiar wants of our country. 
Who that casts his eyes over that wide extent of 
waste and sterile soil, wich, with the trifling excep- 
tion of a few islands and narrow strips on water 
courses, spreads from the Atlantic to more than a hun- 


The Board of Managers would here willingly 
close this report, did they not feel it incumbent on 
them to allude to a subject which must diminish the 
utility, and threatens even to terminate the exist- 
ence of this society—the want of zeal evinced by 
the community in support of it. As they cannot 
regard this indifference as proceeding from an im- 
perfect view of the good which may be expected to 
result from institutions of this character, they are 
induced to make a brief enumeration of a few of 
the arguments in their favour, which although trite, 
may yet find an excuse for their repetition, in the 
fact of the existence of such a feeling. 

That agricultural societies are the means of con- 
centrating scattered facts, that by bringing into no- 
tice different practices they afford opportunities of 
arriving at the-best, and of giving to them a diffu- 
sive circulation, that they incite to inquiry and 





dred miles into the interior, and which appears by 
nature and an improvident custom of burning, doom- 


ed to the eternal curse of barrenness, will attempt | of evils, that they excite a generous spirit of emu- 
to estimate the advantages which will flow from the lation among agriculturists, and produce a union of 
introduction of plants which may convert that waste | feeling and concert of action on all subjects impor- 


' 


into a garden, and change that curse of barrenness 
into a blessing of fruitfulness? What heart that .e- 
lights in the contemplation of human happiness, can 
measure the value of that which shali people with 
a dense, comtortable and well informed population, 
this qimost uninhabited region? Who will attempt 
to prédict the effects on the future destinies of our 
country, of a culture, the tendency of which will 


'useful experiment; direct public attention to the 
|perfecting of improvements and to the correction 





tant to the great interests of agriculture, are effects! 


no longer to be classed among speculative truths,, 
but recorded facts. | 

The importance of these objects will be suffi-| 
ciently apparent ffom their mere enumeration. But’ 
if confirmation were necessary, it will only be re-| 
quisite to direct our attention to the other classes of 
society to perceive the advantages which they have 


be to substitute a class of free labourers for one of| derived from an interchange of ideas and a concert 


slaves—which presents the only ubvious remedy for 
the evils of an insiitution that all deplore, and all 
despair to remedy. 

But there is another motive why we should now 
direct our attention to the introduction of new arti- 
cles of culture, which may prove more cogent than} 
those which have been enumerated, because, bear- | 
ing more directly on our immediate interests—it is, 


the necessity which is forced upon ys of finding! 


some substitute for the rapidly depreciating staple, 
cotton. When we reflect that the United States 
furnish to Europe the greater portion of the cotton 
now used in her manufactures, that the extent of land 
occupied in iis culture is not greater than that con- 
tained in this and the adjoining county of Liberty; 
that it comprises but a fortieth of this state; not a two 
hundredth part of our territory congenial to its cul- 
ture; that the vast regions of South America, endowed 
by nature with a climate and soil surpassed by none, 
are now awakening into a developement of their 
at resources; that the facilities of commerce 
ring into competition fhe productions of the most 
remote nations—when we consider the ease of the 
culture, the simplicity of the preparation, and the 
small amount of capital invested in the growth of 
cotton, can we estimate the extent to which it may 
be cultivated? Can we believe that its production 
will cease to be augmented, until, like all other great 
agricultural products adapted to the climate of 
many regions, it shall merely defray the expenses 
of cultivation and of subsistence. 

The increase of consumption has, until within a 
few years, been commensurate with the production. 
But it is obvious that this ratio could not long exist, 
and we have already found by a steady reduction of 
prices, that the latter has gone beyond the former. 

Since 1818 there has been an almost continued de- 
cline. In 1818 the average price of all our cottons 
was 32 cents per lb.; during the succeeding years 
24 cents, 17 cents, 16 cents, 164 cents—until in 
1823 it had sunk to less than 12 cents. This de- 

reciation has been almost in the direct ratio of the 
increased production. 

In 1819, we exported 87,997,045 Ibs. 

In 1923,. . . . «. « « «~ 173,723,270 
But while the production of the latter year nearly 
doubled that of the former, the proce: ds of it have 

een actually less by balf a million of dollars, 


of action. We find them occupying a rank, which 
‘is the effect rather of unity of thought and of ac- 
tion, than of their intrinsic importance. On the 
other hand, we have perceived agriculture a pur- 
suit which has been pronounced in all ages, by re- 
flecting and philosophical minds, to be the first in 
usefulness and the first in dignity, depressed the 
lowest in rank of the great pursuits of society—its 
practice consigned to the most ignorant, an¢ its 
.principles limited to vague empiricism. It is only 
since philosophical minds have carried into the 
field the deductions of the closet, and correct obser- 
vations of facts have been generalized by the lights 
and principles of science, that agriculture has be- 
gun to assume its proper rank. The first effort of 
its intelligent members has been to establish agricul- 
tural societies, being well aware that a collision of 
ideas would elicit information, and that by the dif- 
fusion of information the surest foundation would be 
laid for the dignity and utility of the pursuit. The 
result has every where realized these just anticipa- 
tions. Where intelligent agriculturists are, there 
are to be found agricultural societies; and where 
agricultural societies exist, there the march of im- 
provement has been rapid and steady. 

By agricultural societies, we mean not those abor- 
tive associations, which are societies in name, but 
not in fact—which are organized at a moment of 
excitement, but which are destined even at their 
birth to witness the decay of the feeling which pro- 
duced them—which linger through a short period of 
forced existence, and then pass away, leaving be- 
hind the painful conviction that there is not in the 
community, enough of zeal, or of intelligence, to 
devote a little exertion, a little time,—to make a 
small sacrifice of selfish ease to an object of high 
public utility. But by agricultural societies, we 
mean institutions supported by the combined zeal, 
talent and information of the community—institu- 
tions to which every member brings his portion of 
useful knowledge, while he receives that which is 
furnished by others. And where a conviction exists 
that it is not on the exertions of the few, but of the 
many, that they can be either upheld or rendered 
extensively useful. 

If such are the objects to be obtained from the 
formation of agricultural societies, the members of 





support of their best exertions, unless it can be 
shown that our agriculture has arrived at the point 
of perfection. . 

Is this the fact? Is the practice of our planters in 
the cultivation of any one of our numerous products 
conducted on fixed, accurate and scientific princi- 
ples? Have we a rotation of crops adapted to our 


soils and to our climate? Is an extensive system of” | 


manuring adopted, or are we as yet but awakening to 
the discovery that a fallow is preferable to the per- 
petual recurrence of an exhausting crop? Is there 
no useful knowledge to be acquired of the nature 
and preventives of the disexses to which our most 
valuable plants are exposed? Do our plantations 
exhibit an appearance of permanent and _economi- 
cal improvements, of neatness, of order, of 
fort, and of plenty? To these questions we will n 
reply. But to those who cannet, it must be said 
that they have yet much to learn. 

We are aware that the disasters of the last year 
and the general embarrassments of our communi- 
ty, bave produced a wide spread feeling of depres 
sion. We know that the moment of despondenc 
is not the most favorable for the establishment of ai 
institution, whose foundation is peculiarly the spirit 
of its members. But we also know that accumulat- 
ing embarrassments call for increased exertion; and 
that new disasters are only to be obviated by the 
acquisition of new skill. Do we perceive that our 
staple products have declined in value? Is this re- 
duction in our incomes to be counteracted by relax- 
ing our exertions and giving way to despondency— 
or by the application of greater skill to increase 
production, and by judicious economy to diminish 
expenditure? 

But there is yet another view of the importance 
of agricultural societies, in reference to their effects 
on that class of the community of which we are 
meiabers,—their tendency to elevate agricultural 
pursuits to their proper rank, by meulcating large 
and liberal views, and hy establishing its practices 
on precise and scientific principles. We hold it to 
be incontrovertible, that knowledge which consti- 
tutes power, is the source also of refined feeling and 
elevated thought—that in proportion to the diffu- 
sion of information, will be that of pure tastes and 
lofty virtues. How much, therefore, should those 
institutions. be encouraged in a country, whose go- 
vernment has no foundation but that of public 
opinion—and no security from that opinion, but ir 
the intedigence and virtue of its members! How 
much the more should it be cherished among that 
class, which, constituting five-sixths of the popula- 
tion of the United States, is destined by its num- 
bers, its habits, its removal from the vices which 
corrupt, and ‘he passions which agitate more dense 
communities,to exercise by its virtues a purifying. 
influence on tle moral atmosphere of the nation— 
and by its numbers and its intelligence to resist the 
progress of pover and licentiousness. For our- 
selves, whose wealth, whose happiness, whose con- 
sequence in socieiy, whose dignity in the scale of 
existence, 1s sO Intmately cgnnected with the ad- 
vancement of our prnfession. what arguments should 
be necessary to exGte to the encouragement of 
whatever may have even a remote tendency to ren- 
der it worthy of the encunium of one of the greatest 
minds of antiquity,—*thet there was nothing supe- 
rior, nothing more fruitfu, nothing more delight- 
ful, nothing more worthy ef a liberal mind, thaa 
the pursuits of agriculture.” 





Extract from the Proceedings of the 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 4LBEMARLE, 
Monday, April 11, 1824. 
Tue following Report from a committee appoint- 
ed for the especial purpose, was received, read, and 
after some amendments, adopted by the Society, and 











this community are called upon to give them the 


ordered to be published in the American Farmer. 
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“The Cemmittee appointed at the last meeting to 
repare and report a plan for an Agricultural Ex- 
ibition and Fair, to be held by the society in the 
autumn of 1825, have given to the subject all the 
consideration which, in their opinion is due to it, 
from the unlimited discretion conferred on them in 
their appointment. Regarding it mainly as an at- 
tempt to revive the zeal and exertions of the socie- 
, which, much to our reproach, has been too long 
insent considering the subject as novel and”un- 
tried among us, and having a due regard to the 
actual funds of the society, the committee in re- 
commending a first essay, are induced to limit the 
exhibition to a few subjects most conformable to the 
objects which the society has in view, and best cal- 
culated in their opinion to attract public attention. 
These consist, ; 
1st. Of Agricultural Implements, and particular- 
ly the Plough, the perfection of which ought to 
claim our first attention, as it is the chief instru- 
ment for dividing the soil, and of course the basis 
of all our husbandry. 
2d. Fine Breeding animals. calculated for the 
saddle or draft, for food or clothing, which will 
comprehend horses and mules, neat cattle, hogs and 
sheep. 
Si Domestic Manufactures, in which the ladies 
of our state will not be excluded from a due parti- 
cipation in our exertions, or a patriotic and praise- 
worthy emulation in that branch of industry which 
is likely to become the only source of clothing left 
to the agricultural states of the Union, if we may 
be allowed to judge from the efforts of the last ses- 
sion of congress, to diminish our imports, by an in- 
creased tariff of duties. These will comprehend 
fabrics wrought of wool and cotton, either separate 


‘or mixed, of flax and of hemp. Your committee 


are aware that there are many other subjects emi- 
nently entitled to the society's encouragement—but 
at present they will confine their recommendation 
to those above enumerated, and now submit the 
following scheme: 


The Society will hold an Exhibition and Fair of - 


Agricultural Implements, Live Stock, and Domestic 
Manufactures, in Charlottesville and its vicixity, on 


‘Tuesday and Wednesday, the 8th and 9th days of 


November next, (1825,) and offer the following 
premiums to be then and there awarded: 


Agricultural Implements. 


For the best plough, to be tested by actucl trial. 
simplicity of construction, efficiency of perform- 
ance and facility of draft to be considered, $10 

For the best constructed wheat ‘an, 

For the best straw cutter, 5 


Live Stock—1st, CATTLE. 





For the best bull, not more than six, nor less 


than two years old, $10 


For the second best, do. 5: 


For the best cow, not more than seven nor less 


than three years old, 10: 


For the second best, do. 

For the best yoke of working oxen, not more 
than eight nor less than four years old—refe- 
rence being had to their pexformance at the 
plough, 10 

For the second best, do. 5 

For the best futted ox, not more than nine nor 
less than three years old, reference being had 
to the mode of feeding, 

For the second best, do. 

2d.—HORSES. 

For the Stallion best calculated to improve our 
breed of draft horses, not more than nine nor 
less than three years old, 20 

For the Stallion best calculated to improve our 
breed of riding horses, do. do. 20 

For the best brood mare, not more than nine 
nor less than three years old,. : i 40 


oo 





For the second best, do. do. 5 
For the best colt, not over two years old the 
preceding spring, 
For the second best, do. 
3d.—swIneE. 
For the best Boar, not more than four nor less 
than one year old, 
For the second best, do. 
For the best sow, not more than four nor less 
than one year old, 
For the second best, do. 
4th—sHEEP. 
For the best Ram, not more than four years nor 
less than 18 months old, 
For the second best, do. 
For the best pen of Ewes, not less than four in 
number, 5 


Ploughmen. 


For the best ploughman with horses, 5 
For the best do. with oxen, 5 


Domestic Manufactures. 


For the best piece of linen cloth, for shirting or 
sheeting, one yard wide and not less than ten 
yards long, 5 

For the best piece of flannel, 7-8ths wide, and 
not less than ten yards long, 

For the best carpeting, one yard wide and not 
less than twenty yards long, 

For the best piece of woollen cloth 3-4ths wide 
and not less than ten yards long, 

For the best pair of blankets, prin than two 
yards wide nor 24 long, 

For the best piece of woollen vesting, not less 
than 3-4ths wide nor ten yards long, 

For the best woollen counterpane, 

For the best cotton do. 

For the best woollen knit hose, not less than 
_two pair, 

Por the best man’s hat, made of grass, straw, 

chip, or other vegetable material, 

For the best woman’s hat or bonnet, do. 

For the best piece of cotton shirting or sheet- 
ing, not less than $-4ths wide nor ten yards 
long, 

For the best piece of cotton vesting, not less 
than 3-4ths wide nor ten yards long, 5 
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Persons from any state may become competitors 
for premiums offered for agricultural implements; 
and the manufacturers of ploughs in particular are 
invited to ofier their productions for trial. Those 


5| offered for live stock, shall be confined exclusively 


to members of the society, who shall either have 
bred or owned the animal offered at least 4 months 
immediately preceding the exhibition, and the suc- 
cessful candidates for breeding animals shall give a 
pledge not to remove them beyond the precincts of 
the society for the next ensuing twelve months. 
Premiums for Domestic Manufactures shal! be 
confined to persons living within the precincts of 


5/| the society, (that is to say, in some county of the 


state in which a member or members reside,) which 
must have been wrought in their families. In every 
case where the judges shall think the article offered 
for premium is unworthy of distinction, the right of 
rejecting is reserved, and in every case they will 
require such evidence as they may deem proper, to 
establish the claim. 

A committee of five members shall be appointed, 
who shall be styledggsthe Committee of Arrange- 
ment,” to do all proper and necessary to 
carry the foregoing™plan into effect—such as to 
select ground for a ploughing match, have pens 
erected for stock, appoint a deposite for manufac- 
tures, appoint judges for each, &c. and report their 
arrangements to the next meeting of the society. 


Katract from the minutes, 
P, MINOR, See’ry. 
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FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
Rhode Island, April 16, 1825. 








Mr. FEessENDEN, 


For many years past there has prevailed a scarci- 
ty of stone fruit in this state, particularly in and 
near the seaports. My garden is on a sand bank 
by the sea shore, but nine miles froth the open * 
ocean; a small lot crowded with fruit trees. Apples 
do not bear well; pear trees will not thrive on its 
soil; but peach, plum and cherry -trees bear well 
with the proper management, which: is as follows: 

Canker worms, &c. were wont to attack my plum 
trees—the leaves fell, leaving the fruit, which did 
not come to maturity, but soon after also fell, unripe 
and wormy. Fish oil (the most offenitive is best,) 
was rubbed with a ag nea brush on every limb, 
and also on the trunk, the earth about the roots dug 
some inches deep and carried off, the ground under 
the trees hoed and swept, fresh sods placed round 
the roots, and ashes, from the ley cask, strewed for 
some distance under and around the trees. This 
was performed in the autumn. The Apri! followin 
the trees were white washed all over the trunks an 
larger branches. While in blossom they are smok- 
ed night and morning for a week with tarred oakum 
or any trash, strewed with sulphur or roll brim- 
stone. A frying pan answers well for this purpose, 
as it can be held high and close to the blossoms. 
The blossoms of the plum‘and cherry trees contain 
a very small fly, which appears while the smoke is 
applied to the blossoms is fly ruins the fruit, 
causing it to fall off prematurely; it is suffocated by 
the tar or sulphur fumes. Peach trees not to be smok- 
ed, but it is requisite to dig the old earth from the 
root every autumn, replacing it by fresh sods, and 
to white-wash in the spring: Lime and old ashes 
may be scattered round the root. No other enrich- 
ing is necessary, except chip trash from the wood- 
pile. 

Plums nay be trimmed as you please, but peach 
and cherry trees not without danger of gum, which 
injures the’ fruit, and eventually ruins the tree. 

My fruit abundantly rewards my pains, the peach- 
es especially, which bear profusely every year, while 
those who neglect this process, complain they have 
no fruit. 

The common sugar-plum tree will bear the third 

ear from the sucker—is the most thrifty and last- 
ing stock which I have found for innoculation. The 
fruit is very sweet, handsome, and good for pre- 
serving. 

Gooseberries, in many gardens near the sea, 
mould and fall from the lok I find that dry ma- 
nure from the stable put round the roots in the win- 
ter, and scraped away in the spring, prevents this 
evil, and they bear and ripen well. 

I must not omit to mention, that the white mul- 
berry, from the seed, will bear the fourth year. I 
have a fine row of them. A moist rich soil suits 
them best, but by attention they will succeed any 
where. 

I make these communications from the hope they 
will be attended to, as experience convinces me of 
their utility. 

Currants bear in three years from the seed, if 

lanted as soon as separated from the juice in mak- 
ing wine. If you give the bushes their proper form 
the second year, they need no more attention. The 
fruit is made fine and the bush more free from 
suckers than those from the slips. 

Smoking with sulphur destroys the canker-worm, 
flies, &c. that infest the apple and pear tree. 

I have sugar-plum trees (or, as some call them, 
grape plums, from*the shape and purple colour,) 
which have borne for 15 years, and show no symp- 
toms of decay, but the oldest limbs bear the most 
luxuriantly. 

Should peachnuts be cracked carefully, sprouted 
in watera week, and planted in May, they will come 
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up in three or four weeks, and grow as large in one 


season as those which were planted in the fall. 
Pomona. 





DOCKING HORSES, 
ITS IMPOLICY AND CRUELTY. 
Mr. Editor, 

1 nave long considered the practice of docking 
horses highly injudicious; and I now ask the fa 
vour of a little space for the insertion of my pro- 
test against it. It is, I believe, peculiar to this 
and the mother country, from which we derive 
it. In Spain, France and Italy, long tails are uni- 
versal. ‘The Cossacks, Arabs and South Ameri- 
cans, who almost live on horse-back, never dock 
their horses. 

The tail is, to the horse, highly useful and orna- 
mental—nature makes no mistakes: nothing super- 
fluous is given to any animal. As a defence against 
the cold in the winter, and flies in summer, its use 
is obvious. A horse that loses the smallest particle 
of his tail-bone never has the free use of it. ‘That he 
carries it more gaily in consequence of having been 
docked, is a mistake. 

As to nicking and fowxing, practices of the same 
origin, still more cruel and absurd, they have gone 
so much out of fashion, that it is unnecessary to 
say any thing as to them. Nothing but a vitiated 
taste could have tolerated mutilations productive of 
so much deformity. I am happy to acknowledge 
that the practice of which I complain is gradually 
subsiding. The tail of a two year old colt appears 
to be too large for his body, because one has got its 
growth, the other not half. When he arrives at ma- 
turity, this disproportion vanishes—all is symmetry. 

But you will be told that carrizge ‘orses, particu- 
larly gig horses, must be docked, ox they will throw | 
their tails over the reins!—that saddle horses must 
be docked, because, in wet weather, their tails get 
muddy!—and that all horses should bé docked to 
improved their beauty. ‘There is no accounting for 
taste. 'To improve his appearance, the African files 
his teeth to resemble a saw; the Indian slashes and 
distends his ears, whilst the females of more civi- 
lized life are content with boring holes through the 
bottom of their children’s ears, thereunto suspend- 
ing bunches of beads, coral, &c.,; the Cninese com- 
press the feet of their females until they are use- 
less; and the South sea Islander of fasion, spends 
more than half his life in tattooing his swarthy sin. 

Those who breed horses fur sale, lose more in 
this way than they are aware of. Bring to market 
two colts, as equal in merit as possible, one docked, 
the other not—and a preference of from 10 to 20) 
per cent will be given to the one with a natural tail. 

Gentlemen who do not reside on their estates, 
should prohibit their overseers, those great stick- 
lers for customs, from docking colts 1 have known 
several instances of fine colts being ruined in this 














since this same cow had twins again, if indeed they 
may be so called. But that which to me is extra- 
ordinary is, there was an interval of twelve days 
between the bringing forth of the two last calves, 
and they are both heifers. They are nearly of the 
same, and of the ordinary size for calves of that 
breed of cattle, and are both very thrifty and 
sprightly. 


Their mother is said to be a very fine 


single exception that I now recollect, have under- 
gone the above discipline, anti not one instance has 
occurred where there was the smallest disposition 
shown for mischief. I at this time have a very 
sprightly and high spirited pointer, as much so ag 
one can possibly be, which, when he unjuckily falls 
in with sheep while Lunting a field, «ways cowers 
and slinks off another way. 

If the insertion of this in the American Farmer 





milch cow. 
At this I have been almost as much surprised as 
at the account of a cow in Brookfield, Orange coun- 


ty, (New York, I presume.) from which, it is said, | 


the butcher took a calf weighing 200 Ibs., bearing 
strong indications of having shed its coat. 

I am aware it is said a cow will go longer with 
a bull, than with a heifer calf. But these are both 
heifers—and no accidental cause known to accele- 
rate the coming of the one sooner than the other. 
I have also observed in several authors, that in 
England, when a cow has twins, the female is gene- 
rally said to be incapable of procreation, and there- 
fore called a free-martin. 

‘The most undeniable proof can be made of the 
two distinct births or calvings of this cow. At the 
birth of the first calf, the milk was thick, and as is 
usual on those occasions, unfit for use for several 
days. Some change in this respect, though not so 
great, was also observed at the birth of the second 
calf. As a matter of curiosity I intend raising one 
of the calves myself. 

If such an occurrence is common, or has ever 
fallen within your knowledge, you will confer a fa- 
vour on me, as well as many others in this quarter, 
by a statement of the fact*—also whether in Ameri- 
ca, as is alleged to be most commonly the fact in 
England, when a cow has twins, the female is a 
Sree-martin. Should you, however, think with me, 
that the circumstance above detailed is very singu- 
lar and unusual, and is worth recording in your va- 
luable jouraal, you are at liberty to publish this 
notice of it. 

Very respectfully, your obed’t servant, 
WILL. C. CARR. 





A SURE AND CERTAIN METHOD OF PREVENTING DOGS 
KILLING SHEEP. 
Mount Airy, Caroline county, Va., April 6, 1825, 
Dear Sir, 

Ir an inveterate antipathy to the sight of a sheep 
can be produced ina dog, our harm'ess flocks would 
certainly be at all times safe from their depredations. 
This aversion can certainly be procured in the fol 
lowing manner. When the dog is about 6 or § 
months old, tie him to one of the strongest sheep in 
the flock, leaving a space of five or stx feet between 
them; when let loose, the sheep will run and drag 
and choke the dog until its strength is exhausted— 
it will then tarn upon him, and butt him very se- 
verely. ‘Take care to have the dog we'l flogged 
with a switch while the sheep is dragging ‘im. 


If}common potato, found wild in Pera. 


should be the means of saving a half dozen of sheep 
to a poor man, it will not be labour lost. 


HUMPHREY HILL. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
TO DESTROY 'TOBACCO FLIES. 
Mr. Skinner, 

I am totally ignorant of the value of the follow- 
ing prescription for destroying the tobacco fly, even 
if it is as elficactous as pretended; nor do I know, if 
useful, that it has the merit of novelty, for | know 
nothing of the tobacco culture beyond the expe- 
rience of raising some dozen or two of plants from 
the Caraceas seed you once had the goodness to 
send me. But this paper, such as it is, is at your 
service, and if it will not save your tobacco, it may 
serve to light your pipe. 

A gentleman to whom I had promised a few 
plants, on visiting the patch, found they had been 
nearly destroyed by the fly. He then advised me 
to fire some splinters of pine, and set them at night 
in different places in the patch, when the flies would 
be attracted by the light and perish in the flames. 
He said they only committed their depredations at 
nizht, and that a few moenless dark ones, (favour- 
able to the effect of the plan,) would enable one to 
seve a patch entire. How much I saved by the ex- 
periment, the former ravages of the fly precluded 
the possibility of ascertaining. 


| 
i 


WwW. F. F. 





PROSPECT FOR CROPS. 
Extract from Talbot county, April 24, 1825. 
Our prospects for wheat are very various—some 
very goo{ and more forward than has been long re- 
collected; and some very bad—a larger proportion 
of sedge wheat than usual. Upon the whole the 
prospect now bids well for a full average crop here. 
—— 
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SOLANUM TUBEROSUM—POTATO. 
Votice of those sent by Commodore Hull. 
Boston, April 20, 1825. 
Dear Sir, 

[ had the honour to receive your kind letter en- 
closing a bill of lading of a box from Commodore 
Hull, containing, as he supposed, the tubers of the 
I had particu- 


a 
am surprised that no notice has ever heen taken!|, Ang ca : 9) ager , b : 
a4 |he is a dog of high temper or spirit, and is not suffi-jlarly drawn his attention to this plant for the fol- 


of this grievance (to the horse a sore one.) by agri- 

cultural societies. Knowing you to be a warm) 

friend of this noble animal, I submit his case, in| 

this respect, to your care—he has many wrongs to 

complain of. Monpoppo. 
Maryland, April 10, 1825 





EXTRAORDINARY AND WELL ATTESTED CASE 


Of two calves from one cow—with an interval © 
twelve days between their respective births. 


Kenanowen, near St. Louis, March’ 11, 1825. 
Dear Sir, 


cond, tied to a fresh sheep. 
‘that he will snap at his antagonist; this may be re- 
|medied by muzzling him, or tying a string over or 


cient!y humbled by the first lesson, give him a se- 
It sometimes happens 


round his mouth above the long teeth, ‘Take care 
to have the whole flock of sheep in a small enclo- 
sure, With the coupled one ana the dog, it often 
happens that several in the flock will join in inflict- 
ing eke blows upon him. 


of this time the dog 
has taken such an aversion to The company and pre- 
isence of sheep, that Le never forgets or outgrows 
lit. 
‘in a single instance, and am encouraged to recom-|! 
An occurrence lately took place in this city which, mend it, by long experience, having raised dogs of jitself, that it could never en 


‘The above remedy I have never known to fail 


lowing sufficient reasons: 

Ist. Because for nearly two centuries, it was be- 
lieved to be a Virginian plant, and called in Europe 
the Virginia potato. 

2d. Because Humboldt, and Bonpland, his friend, 
declared, that it was not a native of any part of 
|Nor‘h America, 

3d. Because the English botanists have, (within 
two years,) procured the wild potato, and have 
deemed it an object, at least, of great curiosity. 

It is never found, in its wiid state, larger than a 
| musket ball—and I do not wonder atit. Left to 
itself, (being an annual tuber,) it must so crowd 
large its dimensions. 











s 


to me at least, was very novel and extraordinary. diferent deseriptions—!ounds, curs, spaniels, and|On receiving commodore Hul!’s packaze, I at once 
A cow of the common or scrub breed of this coun- pointers, at dificrent times—all of which, without a'thought that there had been an error, and that the 


try, belonging to Mr.Daniel Hough, last year had, 
two calves, 2 male and a female. About two weeks! 





*Tt ha; not. 


tubers sent were not those of the solauu.n (rberos:en. 
‘In this opinion, I am supported by Dr. Bigelow and 
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Mr. Nuttall, at first inspection merely. ‘The ad 
ences are, Ist. In the form of the tubers. —2d. fn the! 
small persistin s fibrous roots.—Sd. in the absence of 
eyes or hollows —ih. That the new shoots start) 
from one point on the top. 

In the dried specimens, the difierences observable 
are, ist. That the leaves are not pinnate, 2s in the 
true potato.—2d. ‘That the flowers are solitary, in-| 
stead of being in a tuft or cyrne. 

I have written to Mr. Southard, secretary of the) 
navy, requesting him (if not an improper request,)| 
to forward my letter to commodore Hull, and to de- 
sire him to procure the true tubers. | 

I perceive that your friends thought that they had, 
received the potato of agriculture. | 
| 





CULTURE OF THE VINE. 
EXTRACT TO THE EDI!iOR. ‘ 
Salem, N. C., April 12, 1825. 
Or all our foreign grapes, none are apt to ripen at 
the same time in the same bunch; frequently a good 
many rot. In some seasons we have an abundance) 
of native grapes in our woods, and fence corners, 
some of which are quite good. Ina ood season, a 
quantity of native wine is made of them, a part of 
which is good, and makes, mixed with water, an 
agreeable and refreshing drink in summer. So some 


sugar and a little brandy has been added to give it}, 


a body, which has proved very good. ‘The cause 
why it is not in general use is, that te country peo- 
ple, who make it, bring it to market quite fresh 
from the press, or otherwise don’t make and sell at 
all—and it is too frequently the practice with them 
to mix it with water; hence arises mistrust to all. 
Quere—How is water in it, ab inilio, to be disco 
vered? When water is mixed with it when it is 
made, it becouies in time either stale or sour, and 
assumes an acetu.s state, in which. however, it 
makes good vinegar. ‘The native grape has not yet 
been cultivated, but tie attention of some gentle- 
men begins to be drawa to the object, to procure 
vines of the best native grape, and to cultivate 
them. 


ee eee 








RURAL ECONOMY. 





| 
SCUPPERNONG WINE, 
Manufacture and sale of, in Nort’, Carolina. 


(The wine accompanying the following article is 

truly a high flavoured, delicious beverage.] 
Plymouth, .?pril 10, 1825. 
Mr. Skinner, 

We believe it is a received opinion, that in those 
countries where wine is produced in great abun- 
dance, there is less intemperance known than in 
others where distilled spirits are used principally. 
If so, uny effort to extend the manufacture of wine 
should be promoted. ‘Though much has been said 
in private circles of the Scuppernong Wine. yet we 
have seen no particular notice of it, by which :t has} 
been introduced to the view of the nation. It is a| 
fact not generally known, we believe, that this is 
the point from whence may be exported several 
hundred casks of wine annually, if sufficient encou- 
ragement was given to the growers of it. With 
# few orders which find their way to us,and whici:. 
fur want of amore general acquaintance with the ar- 
ticle, are very tew indeed, the wine manuf.cturers 
now prepare from 300 to 400 casks annually, for sale. 
This wine is prepared by a population generally in- 
digent, and who, if this article si:ould become in de- 
mand, would at once rise into comparative opu- 
lence. 

‘Lhat you may judge of the article, we have taken 
the liberty to iorward you, via Norfolk, 2 doz. bot- 


your own use, and the other dozen we have to re- 
quest you to present at the next Maryland agricul- 
tural exhibition, as a specimen of the product of this 
part of the country, in that particular article. 

This wine is made without any fermentation, but 
simply by pressing the grapes, and by mixing 3 gal- 
lous of the pure juice with 1 gallon of apple brandy. 
‘Iie owners of vineyards find this article the great- 
est source of profit, in propertion to the labour be- 
stowed on it.. One acre of ground, if well set with 
vines, would readily produce juice enough, with 
the aid of the usual quantity of brandy, to make 20 
bbls. of wine—say, juice 15 bbls., brandy 5 bbls.— 
making 20 barrels, which, at the usual price for 
wine of the best quality—say, 

20 bbls. of 314 gals. at $1 per gal. $630 

Deduct for 5 bbls. brandy, at $15, 75 

Labour collecting the grapes, &c. 100 
— 175 





Nett profitperacre,. . . . . $455 

It would not require the labour of one hand a year 
to attend to a vineyard covering an acre of ground; 
yet one hand would be insufficient when the grapes 
are ripening. ‘The aid of 4 hands a fortnight would 
be sufficient even at that time. ‘This would proba- 
bly afford a profit of $400 per acre to the grower of 
the article. 
We make this communication with a view of giv- 
ing some general idea of the cultivation of the arti- 
cle with us. We should be glad if some one of 
your correspondents could advise us, through your 
valuable paper, in what way the Champaigne wine 
is prepared.* You are at liberty to give a statement 
embracing the facts set forth herein, but, though 
we do not want our names appended to any public 
notice you may take of the cultivation of the vine, 
in private circles you have our consent to give our 
names to such of your friends as may be desirous of 
making any application for scions or wine. 

We are, with much respect, 
our most obedient servants. 








MILK PANS. 

Having fownd the earthen and stone pans, both 
inconvenient and expensive, I determined to try 
the japanned tinned iron. I accordingly had im- 
ported one dozen of this kind, and being so much 
pleased with them, both on the score of economy 
and convenience, { have recently hud ..nother set 
imported, which can be examined any day this 
week, at the store of the importer, ».r. Richard 
Norris. W. 


April 26, 1825. 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





LOCOMOTIVE STEAM ENGINES. 


A vescription of the forms and uses of the 
steam-engine would be endless, already, by its ex- 
traordinary energies, the most astonishing works 
have been accomplished. Machinery of all kinds 
are set in motion; mines are emptied of their con- 
tents; carriages of various kinds are propelled on 
land; and ships are empowered to traverse the 
ocean by the use of steaim-engines: there is little 
doubt too, if they were employed in aerostation, 
that for iong voyages, steani-engine-balloons would 
speedily supersede the use of land and water car- 
riage, and that their construction and ascension 





* A friend, to whom this letter was shown, has pro- 
mised the information desired. We have too, in hand, 
a most valuabie article on the culture of grapé vines, 
translated from a recen: French publication, received 


would delight more, from their real utility, than 
from the temporary amusement they now afford. 

“Mr. Watt was the great improver of the steam- 
engine; but, in truth, as to all that is admirable in 
its structure, or vast in its utility, he should rather 
be described as its inventor. It was by his inven- 
tions that its action was so regulated as to make it 
capable of being applied to the finest and most de- 
licate manufactures, and its power-so increased as 
to set weight and solidity at defiance. By his ad- 
mirable contrivances, it has become a thing stupen- 
dous alike for its force and its flexibility; for the 
prodigious power which it can exert, and the ease, 
and precision, with which that power can be varied, 
distributed, and applied. ‘The trunk of ap elephant 
that can pick up 4 pin or rend an oak, is nothing to it. 
It can engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate 
metal like wax before the sun; it can draw out, 
without breaking, a thread as fine as a gossamer, 
and lift a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It 
can embroider muslin, and forge anchors; cut steel 
into ribands, and impel loaded vessels against the 
fury of the winds and waves.” 

The powers of steam are becoming more known 
every day. Even typography has received its won- 
derful aid. ‘The 'Times and other newspapers have 
for a long time been printed by cylinders impelled 
by steam, and assisted only by three boys, who are 
thus enabled to do the work of sixteen men. In ad- 
dition to the economy in saving manual labour, the 
otherwise waste steam is carried round the buildings 
connected with the printing offices, which not only 
saves a great expense in fuel, but affords that stea- 
dy and uniform heat so necessary in a printing 
establishment. Cowper’s patent steam-engine prints 
two sides of a sheet of paper at the game time. 

In all mines, the steam-engine is employed; but 
it is in Cornwall that this wonderful power is used 
in perfection. ‘There, Woolf’s engines, or those of 
the highest pressure, accomplish works of such 
magnitude, as hardly to be credited but by those 
who have witnessed them. Heat and labour are so 
far economised, that a bushel of coals will perform 
the work of twelve horses, and raise 6000 hogsheads 
of water ten feet high! 

Mr. Blenkinsop’s patent steam-carriages give 
great facility to the conveyance of coals, minerals, 
and other articles, and are attended with a material 
saving of expense. See the annexed cut, which re- 
presents coal wagons attached to one of these en- 
gines. 

‘These engines are used at most of the collieries. 
They are so constructed, that by th» aid of cranks, 
fixed at right angles, they put in motion a cogged 
wheel, acting in teeth cast on one side of the rail- 
road itself, or on a separate rack, by which a very 
great propelling power is given to the machine; 
this power is so considerable, that when the car- 
riages are lightly loaded, they travel at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, but when loaded with thirty coal- 
wagons, which is frequently the case, each weigh- 
ing three tons and a half, they are propelled on a 
=~ level, at the rate of three miles and a half per 

jour. 

The use of these steam carriages has given the 
greatest satisfaction, as it is clearly ascertained that 
tive sixths of the expense of conveying goods by 
horses will be saved. 

The use of steam for navigation in Great Britain 
and the United States of America, is very exten- 
sive-—To propel vessels, steam generally acts upon 
cogged wheels at the sides. 

In America, steam is applied even to the naviga- 
tion of ships of war. A steam frigate now lies in 
the Bay of New York, three hundred feet in length, 
two hundred in breadti, aud thirteen feet thick at 
its sides, which are «ou.posed of oak planks and 
cork alternately; it carries 44 guns, four of which 
are 100 pounders, the others are from 42 to 60. Be- 








tles—one dozen of which you will please accept for 





at the oilice of the American Farmer. 


sides which, in order to prevent boarding, it can 








” darted out with 
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discharge upon its assailants a hundred gallons of 
boiling water every minute. By the same mecha- 
nism, likewise, $00 sabres are moved outside its 
rt holes with the most perfect regularity; and, 
our times every minute, as many long spears are 
the most incredible force, and pulled 

back every time for a fresh emission. 
The following advantages may be anticipated 
from the use of steam in the navigation of ships:— 
Ast. Vessels will not be obliged to wait for weeks 


2d. Neither will they be becalmed at sea, for 
days and weeks together, in hot climates, to the 
great injury of the vessel and the health of the crew 
and passengers. : ' 

3d. Vogages may be performed within certain 
limited periods, Markets can be regularly supplied, 
the public will be benefitted, and the calculation of 
the merchant will not be disappointed. 

4th. The vessel being constructed of great length 
and breadth, will be steadier in the water, and not 
liable to be strained by the operation of the wind 


from injury, and passengers from inconvenience and 
danger. 

5th. The expense of the first cost of sails and 
rigging, and the annual repairs of the same, will be 
saved; and one-third of the usual complement of 
men, for vessels of the same tonnage, will be suffi. 
cient. 

6th. The value of such an agent as the steam- 
engine, when the vessel has to contend with stron 
currents, on a rocky jee-shore, will be greatly a 
preciated. Many a valuable cargo, under such cir- 








or months for a fair wind, to the great loss ef time 
and money. 
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upon masts and rigging# Goods will be preserved 


cumstances, will be saved from destruction. 
(Mackenzie's Experiments in Chemistry, Lenx 
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LLANE of poultry; the whole amounting, per estimate, to 
MISCH OUS. 39,686,2371. The value of the soil, estimated at 
ITEMS $14 year’s purchase. was 705,600,0001, 


Taken chiefly from late English papers received at the Office 
of the American Farmer. 
Such is the advance upon wool, that we have good 
authority to state, that three growths of Romne 


A meeting of merchants and others was lately 
held at Liverpool, for forming a company to effect a 
direct canal and road communication between Li- 
verpool and London, by means of a combined ac- 





Marsh wool were éach sold at the high price of 18/.|queduct and roadway across the river Mersey at 
per pack, with every probability of its being 201. be- | Runcorn, embracing also a direct canal communi- 
fore the Ist of March. A short time since it fetched |¢ation between Liverpool and Manchester, through 


the Maryland Society for Internal Improvement to 
take the editorial direction of the work. After ma- 
ture reflection, he has, however, not felt himself at 


"|liberty to accept the invitation, not knowing exactly 


how far it might interfere with his official duties, 
These must. at all sacrifices, be performed in a way 
to «ive all possible security and satisfaction to the 
public. He has the satisfaction to helieve that they 
are so executed at present; and it is only when that 





only 12. 

The rail-roads now projected, if carried into ef- 
fect, would consume iron to the value of 28 millions 
sterling! The 111 miles of rcad planned between 
Birmingham and Liverpool will require 60,000 tons 
of iron for the rails alone, at the cost of 840,0001. 


Two hundred thousand sheep are stated to have 
died of the rot in Romney Marsh alone. 


Sixx Trape.—So flourishing is this important 
manufacture, that it is impossible to keep pace with 
the demand for goods. 4 
more hands, and by an advertisement, from 4,000 to 
5,000 would find immediate employ, ‘Their instant 
arrival here might, perhaps, occasion some incon- 
venience as to the lodging of them, which will soon 
be obviated, as we have pretty good authority for 
stating, that not less than a thodsand houses are 
about to be built. Several plots of land have been 
marked out for the purpose. as well as for the erec- 
tion of four or five silk factories.—{.Macclesfield paper. 


It appears by a topographical survey taken in the 
year 1769 and 1770. that the total quantity of land 
appropriated to husbandry in England, was at that 
time 32,000,000 of acres—-viz. 13,518,716 in tillage, 
15,736,185 in grass, 2.395.721 in woods, and $4,938 


in ponds, lanes, yards, &e.; which 32,000,000 of | 


acres were let in 570,040 farms, producing an an- 
nual rent of 22,400,0001., an average of 14s, per 
acre per annum, and stocked with 684.491 heads of 
draught cattle, 22,188.948 sheep, 741,532 cows, 
513,369 fattening beasts, 912,656 young cattle, 


There is a general cry for 
; | 


the lines of the Duke of Bridgewater, Sankey, and 
the Mersey and Inwell canals. 

The extreme briskness of trade last year at Li- 
iverpool, is evidenced by an official account just 
published. The excess of 1824 over 1823 is more 
than 4,500,0001. ‘The export of cotton manufac- 
tures and yarn are estimated at the vast sum of 30 
millions. 

Contraband goods are extensively introduced 
from the Netherlands into France, by the means of 
dogs trained for the purpose, who convey small 
parcels through the least frequented paths. The 
revenue officers have discovered the fraud, and are 
in the habit of shooting all strange dogs. 


The number of English and French steam en- 
| gines now in operation in France, would appear in- 
credible to persons who remember what it was only 
a few years ago. At Lyons, and in the neighbour- 
}hood, there are at this moment upwards of 100. 
At Rouen, and other manufacturing towns, they 
are in the same proportion. 




















DED PARI, 


Bantmmore, Fripay, Aprin 29, 1425. 








JOURNAL OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The outline of the plan of a journal proposed to 
be published under the above title, was given in No. 
4, page 31, of this volume. It was there also stated, 





1,711,200 pigs, and 2,161,300 heads of various kinds 


that the Editor of this paper had been invited by 


end is accomplished, that the present incumbent can 
venture to indulge in what constitutes his chief plea- 
sure, the devotion of his leisure time and humble 
talents to studies and employment of solid utility to 
the country. But, if the journal meet with suitable 
encouragement, he can assure its friends that supe- 
rior talents will be employed woon it, and that it will 
be highly worthy of general patronage. 





All persons having fine animals for sale at the Cat- 
tle Show in June, may give notice, free of expense, 
in the American Farmer. 





The next meeting of the Trustees of the Mary- 
land Agricultural Society, will be held at Doctor 
Tuomas’, on Elkridge, on Thursday, 12th of May. 





We are sorry to Jearn, under date of 25th inst., 


‘from Charles county, that the fly is making great 


ravages in the wheat fields. 





Varvuasie Stocx—For sale at the Cattle Show. 


We are glad to find gent!emen adopting our sug- 
gestion, to reserve their fine animals for sale at the 
cattle show in June, and accepting, in the mean 
time, our invitation to give notice thereof in the 
Farmer. Of horses, thorough breed, we already 
know of several—amongst them, some of the fine 
stock of Governor Wright. His splendid horse, 
Silver Heels, one of the best bred and most beau- 
tiful animals ever seen on the American turf, and 
iwo fine young fillies, now training for the Canton 





course in May, will be for sale at the Cattle Show 











letter of 6th of April, 1822, contains the 
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in June. Suver Heexs will, in the mean time, be 
let to mares, at Mr. Hade’s tavern, near the Canton 
Course. We shall give his pedigree in our next. 
Or Neat Carrie.—There will be for sale, at pub- 
hie auction, the celebrated bull Cuampion, import- 
ed, together with the heifers, White Rose and 
Shepherdess, by the Editor of this paper, in May, 


ness, heavy and graceless in itself, as it is uneasy 
and mortifying to the rider. A true estimate of the 
mere aggregate waste of time, in a community whose 
pursuits and movements are so much associated 
with, and dependent on the powers of the horse, 
when the breed in use is cold-blooded and slothful, 
would excite the surprise and awaken the anxiety 


1822. The following extract from Mr. Champion’s|of those who forget not the saying of the wise 


Franklin, that time is money. Your committee are 


Pepicree or Cxampion.—I had named him|of opinion, that whether the horse be destined to 
Blyth Union, in consequence of being bred both|meet the shock and mingle in the fray of battle, or 


from Colling’s and Coat’s best blood; but I request 
ou will give him any name _ think most suitable, 
if you think he deserves it, I shall be proud for him 
to be named the Champion. He was got by War- 
rior, for whose dam I had paid Mr. Robert Colling 
200 guineas, his dam was by Blyth Co whose 
dam I bought at Mr. Charles Colling’s sale for 170 
ineas; Blyth Comet was also thé sire of the ox 
in my group of animals which you have, and he was 
bred in and in from Comet, who was sold for 1000 
guineas at Charles Colling’s sale in 1810; his gran- 
dam was by Mr. George Coat’s Palmflower, who is 
own brother to my cow Crimson, for which I gave 
Mr. Coats 100 guineas when 13 _ old, and 
Crimson is the dam of my bull Blaize by Blyth 
Comet, which I am now using, and I hope your two 
heifers are in calf to him, as he is considered the 
most complete animal | ever bred, for 4g and 
quality; his great grandam by Patriot, the bull you 
named in one of your letters, and which Mr. Coats 
sold for 500 guineas, so that your bull partakes of 
Colling’s and Coat’s best blood. 





Tue Maryianp AssociaTION FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF THE BREED OF Horses. 

At a meeting of the above named association, held 
in the city of Baltimore, on the 30th ultimo, it was, 
on motion of J. S. Skinner, resolved to offer the 
purses of the association exclusively for horses own- 
ed bona within the state of Maryland, and Pre- 
sident T. Tenant, the hon. John Barney, and J.S. 
Skinner, were appointed to publish an exposition of | 
the original views of the association, and of the par- | 
ticular considerations under which the above resolu- | 
tion was adopted—in virtue of which appointment} 
the following views were presented to and approved 
at a meeting of the association, on Wednesday, the 
27th inst. 





This society was formed in the year 1823, by 
many amongst the most public spirited citizens of 
the state, and the liberality with which it was sup- 
ported, no less than the zeal with which it was 


whether 
4 in the chase, with emulation fir’d, 
Hé strains to lead the field, top the barr’d gate, 
O’er the deep ditch exulting bound, and brush 
The thorny-twining hedge,” 
for these and all other purposes, his certain improve- 
ment and his highest capacities are only to be se- 
cured by having recourse to the blood of the tho- 
rough bred race horse of Arabian descent. Neither 
foot nor wind can be relied on but as derivable from 
that high origin. 

The blood horse, says one of the best judges in 
this country, is originally from a hot climate and 
arid soil, and where the base-born suffocates with 
heat, and faints with fatigue, his wind and strength 
are untouched. His “long slouching walk,” says 
the same accomplished writer and experienced 
sportsman, “tells on the road and in the plough, 
especially on a hot sultry summer's day.” 

With benefits so obvious and valuable, resulting 
from adherence to the purest stocks, the only thing 
wanting by the breeders of Maryland horses, was 
the unerring and indispensable test of a well ma- 
naged race course, to put the genuine ~~ those 
of hishest qualities and greatest power. The great 
object, therefore, in the view of the Maryland As- 
socia ion was, not so much to stimulate by mere 
force of mercenary impulse, as to open a course for 
the trial of speed and bottom, under the manage- 
ment of gentlemen whose character would gua- 
rantee that these trials should be conducted by the 
strictest rules of honour and propriety, and thatevery 
man of unfair repute should be excluded, and every 
thing of demoralizing tendency banished from the 
scene of competition. In short, the Canton course 
is intended to aflord a standard to measure the pow- 
ers of the most promising colts which may be reared 
in this state, and to give to their skilful and enter- 
prising breeders the means of establishing the cha- 
racters of such as have powers to excel. By this 
means, and by this only, can the least worthy of the 
race be ascertained, and condemned to the odium of 
celibacy and hard labour; while the more highly gift- 
ed are reserved for the conflicts and triumphs of the 





commenced, promised the most valuable results. |turf, and as their last and highest reward, ultimate- 


Though these results have been to a certain extent 
frustrated, or retarded, by some false steps in the 
outset, they have not been altogether defeated. A 
number of very promising colts, as your commit- 


ly turned loose to enjoy the pleasures of propagat- 
ing their like, and the honour of transmiting their 
names and memories to succeeding ages. ‘To use 
an illustration familiar to farmers, the standard 


tee have reason to think, are now coming forward | erected on tie turf is us necessary to cleanse, and 
under the influence of this association; nor have purify, and perpetuate the breed of fine horses, 
they, from all they can learn, any reason to fear but|as is the sieve to winnow and separate the chaff and 
that, under its auspices, a general melioration will | other oifz] from sound grain. ; 


yet be effected in the stock of that noble animal, 


The faux pas comuutted by this association, as 


with vast profit to the state at large, and to the|experience has demonsirated, was in offering at the 
great comfort and pleasure of all those whose plea- | onset their purses to competitors from other states, 


sures and comforts are connected with his use. 


where the finest horses, the art of training, and the 


The clear gain that would accrue to Maryland | sports oi the turf, inseparable from each other, have 
from such improvement as may easily be made in| been sedulously preserved. 'Tuese horses, preced- 
her stock of horses, would forcibly strike and com-|ed by the fame of their wonderful performances, 
mand the attention of her landholders, if there were|have come from abroad and walked over our 
any means of computing and showing to them, the | course, and borne off rewards which should only be 
vast amount of which the state is now annually drain- |tie meed of the highest mettle and the greatest 
ed to pay for horses brought from other states, and/achievement. ‘The breeders of horses in Maryland, 
which ought, without any additional expens ,to go'comparatively unprepared and inexperienced, have 
into their own pockets. A serious, and perhaps yet not veniured to enter the lists where certain dis- 
greater loss, is that which accrues from breedi», comiiture awaited them; and heace the public dis- 
and using aninals of unsightly igure, of unturift, appeintment ia the beneficial ef-cis. avtuicipated 
constitution—and of action, both for saddle and har-lirom the measures of this association, Notwith- 








standing this discou nt, however, your com- 
mittee are gratified to ef as before stated, that 
there are now coming on many thorough bred colts 
of high promise, which will ready to take the 
field and do credit to their owners, under. the suit- 
able encouragement and the equal chance of suc- 
cess secured to them by the resolution which re- 
stricts the purses to horses bona fide owned by citi- 
zens of the state of Maryland and the district of 
Columbia north of the Potomac. 

When the sportsmen of Maryland shall have re- 
plenished , ws studs of fine horses, they. will be 
prompt to fling open the gates and challenge com- 
petitors from every quarter in the gallant ond manly 
exercises of the course. Finally, your committee 
solicit with confidence the support of the citizens, 
and particularly the agriculturists of the stat= to 
the further efforts of this association, in the full 
confidence that it may yet be made to yield all the 
real profit, and to answer all the valuable purposes 
for which it was originally designed. 








May Races—Subseription Purses—There will 
be run for, over the Canton Course, on the 25th 
and 26th days of May next, the following Subcrip- 
tion Purses, free for any Horse, Mare, or Gelding, 
bona fide owned by any person living in the state of 
Maryland or district:of Golurabia; to carry weight, 
&c. agreeably to the rules of the Maryland Associ- 
ation. Any Horse net owned by a subscriber, to 
pay an entrance of $20. 

Ist day, 4 mile heats, fora purse of $300 

2d day, 3 mile heats, for a purse of 200 

And on the $d day, the Proprietor’s Silver Cup, 
free for Saddle ‘Horses only—1 mile heats. 

The Horses must be entered with the subscriber 
on or before 3 o'tlock, P. M. of the day preceding 
the race. 

The Horses to start at 12 o’clock each day, pre- 
cisely. Gambling on the ground is prohibited, 

E. L. FINLEY. 
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COMMERCIAL RECORD. 











Wueat—A load of white wheat has been sold at 
$1.15 cents per bushel. 


Toxsacco.—Inspection during the week in the city 
of Baltimore: 
At warehouse No. 1,4 $00 hhds. 
At warehouse No.2,, . . . 349 
Total,. . . . 649 
R. W. Bowie, Esq sold a small and inferior part 
of his crop this week, consisting of 24 hogsheads, of 
which four were seconds, from near Queen Anne’s, 
for 5 and-$7—and eight: from his estate near Not- 
tingham, five crop and three second, for $74 round. 





Havre, March 25, 1825. 


When we wrote you on the Ist instant, we stated 
that our market was firm, without, however,- much 
activity in the sales. We now have to advise that hoid- 
ers of ashes and coffee have submitted to take lower 
prices. The fall of prices in ashes is due, in a great 
measure, to the failure of speculators in Paris, who had 
sarge quantities, which have been forced into the mar- 
ket. We are of opinion that they cannot remain long 
at the present raies, of 43 50a 44 per (0k. 

St. Domingo coffee, which had been eagerly taken up 
for the English market at 16 and 164, is now at 15 an 
154. The greatest part of what is expected is already 
sold, to deliver on arrival.—Litue remains in the mar- 
ket, and we believe that it will rather rise than decline: 
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Cottons remain very firm. Georgia and Alabama! below the usual quantity, and that 
34 a 36; Louisiana 36 . 39. The epee this month the demand is wt but taking that PRICES CURRENT. 
from America have been as yet but 8000 bales, and it) of last year, will be ; 50,000 | ‘ | |WHOLESALE.| RETAN. 
is expected will prove a great deficiency, when com-|Consumption. Notwithstanding the } ARTICLES. Cl Rot te | hen, 
pared with the same month in 1824. Although the] report, that the trade held 40,000 a ane, whe om| to 
daily sales are not extensive, still our stock diminishes,| bales on the 3lst Dec. 1824, more | BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bb].| 10 
and we ealculate on a continuance of the present rates,| than at the end of 1823, the result BACON, and Hams,.. | Ib.| 6 50 8 
as long as our market is kept as bare as it is of that} has shewn the spinners and dealers |COFFEE, W.1. Green, . | — | Vi 21 20; 95 
staple. (with the exception of a tew of the do. Common,; — | 15 16 18 
Campeachy logwood, 14 a 15f.; fustic, 16f.; cochi-| leading houses) to have had only COTTON, Louisiana, &e.|; — | 2 26 
neal, 25 a 27f. in bond. average stocks; taking the consump- Georgia Upland,. . . | — 22) 2 
Rice sells readily at 36f—duty paid. tion therefore of 1824 at, per week, COTTON YARN, No. 10,} — 40 
11,550 An Meee ri —% — 
Ye} . - . —_ _ : ocks, i And adding the average in- each number to No. 18.) — 
eels a a gen arena crease of 5 years past, CANDLES, Mould, . . | — 12 13 14] 1¢ 
. or which, notwithstanding the Dipt, ...-. coon lm 10; il) 10) 19 
The stocks on 3ist Dec. 1823, were —_ bales 383,000) advance of prices, may be CHEESE,........ a 6 8} 10) yp 
The imports of 1824 were, froin the reasonably expected from FEATHERS, Live,... | — 32 33 
United States, 282,000 the great increase of ex- FISH, Herrings,Sus. new) bbl.| 2 25 2 50 
Brazils, ' 144,000 ports and demand for home Shad, fimmed, new, | — | 6 6 50! 7 50 
Fast Indies, 50,400 use of goods and yarns, 600 FLAXSEED, Rough,. . [bush} 80} Se 
West Indies, 30,100 ae FLOUR, Superfine, city.) bbi.) 5 12) 5 25 
Egypt, $2,000 539,500 per week 12,150 637,000 Pi aan keia ks —| 43% 
———- 687,000} Susquehanna, superfi. | — none 
922,500 ° | ES reer Tr Ib. 9 11 
Deduct Exports, ___ 58,000 Estimated stocks in London, Liver- GUNPOWDER, Balti. . [2515] 5 | 5 50 
Quantity taken out of the ports for pool and Glasgow, December 31, GRAIN, Indian Corn, . [bush; 39} 41 
consumption, 634,000 687,000 1825, . 150,000} Wheat, White,....|—| 1 05 1 10 
——— ee ee is i do. . ers. ee 
Stocks on hand, 3Ist Dec. 1824, 235,500 a? he came glnese, 235.500 BT ee Me aka slide, 55 7a 
Probable Import of 1825. : , , Rye, ... pan a 37| 40 
United States. The estimated growth, nin eneaeens Barley, ee aa di 50 
allowing the crop and the produce SEEDS, PLANTS, AND GRAIN, Clover Seed,..... ona 55 3 50) 3 45 
of Be states on Be Sieslieienl to | Deposited since lust notice with the Editor of the American Ruta Baga Seed,... | — | 1 
make up for the deficiency of 50,000 | yg mag de cadicidiiiees Orchard Grass Seed. | —| 2 
bales, occasioned by drought and armer, for the use of Ris subscribers. Stenend Warts 1 50 
’ ange urtzel Seed 15 
floods in Carolina and Georgia, is | A Prant of the Everastine Pea, six feet in length, Timothy Seed... . | —~| 2 28 
generally taken at not more than |the growth of this Spring in open air, from Mr. Moore,| Qats.......... | -— 23 251 
430,000 /with the following note: Peas. Black Fyed, . . | —- inone } 
Deduct, for native consumption and | Dear Sin,—l take the liberty of submitting to your Beans, White, . : oo kam 2 1 12] j 
exportation to the continent of Eu- ‘inspection, a specimen of the Everlasting Pea, or Vetch,| HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |215 } { 
rope, 140,000 \(Lathyrus latifolius.) The plant from which it was}HOGS’ LARD,.... . Ib. 9 i 
‘ |taken, is now of four year’s growth from the seed; in a} LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 24) 27) 
. 290,000 ‘lean or thin soil, and has seventy-cighi shoots of this | Eastern Tan, a a i eave 18} 20} | 
Deduct 5 per cent. for loss in | year’s growth, of from ten to thirty-six inches in length. | MOLASSES, Havana, . |cal 27! 33) 37 50 
spinning, owing to inferio- | Being a lover of nature, and delighted with your ex-| MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bi.) 2 37 } 
rity of quality, 14,000 ertions to embellish, improve, and enrich our common | NAILS, sazid. inochi? 7 7 $ 
peepee ;country with all that is valnabie, both of foreign andj) NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbi.j 1 5¢ jl 75} 
. _ 76,000 \domestic growth, I feel a pleasure in calling your at-| Piteh,......... —j;15 ia} 2 
Add possible remaining stock jtention to this Vetch, as a beautivul and most valuable} Turpentine, Soft, mall 2 - 
of the growth of 1823, in- ‘plant for early and steady pasture; believing that it) ONL, Whale, common, . | gal. 25} 27 
stead of 30,000, say 17,000 | would afford, if planted in drills, about two feet apart,| Linseed, ....... - 65 
This estimate will exceed the {more nutritive sustenance for domestic animals, and| PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] 14 15 
import of 1824, by 11,000 ifor a greater number of years than most of the plants do. Prime,. . . | — {10 50j11 
bales, —— 293,000 or grasses. generally cultivated. With a hope that it] PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 6 75 | 
Brazils. A degree of uncertainty |may have a fair trial and prove useful. POTATOES, 2... «+ ibush| 35] 50 
hangs over the imports from thence, | I remain your most obed’t. RICE, fresh, ...... c.lb.| 3 50) 4 25) 5 
= average of —. of the | Baltimore, April 27. HENRY MOORE. | SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 14 . " 
ast four years is calculated upon, ; e ‘ ae ~ 3 ; 
which will, be equal to the He or | _ A species of Guiwea Corn, apparently; from J. Mid- ms... a site ‘.— B al a 4 
in 1824, 144,000 'dleton, Esq. found among some Turkey figs. PEACH BRANDY. ith pm cin 631 82] 1 _ 
East Indies. It is supposed that the APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr| —- | 27 | 39 
arrivals will be precarious, on ac- GARRICK, SUGARS, Havana White, \¢.1b.| 13 00|13 50/14 | 
count of the state of warfare and An imported full bred Devon Bull, will stand this do. Brown,.. | — {10 
the consequent employment of pri- spring and summer at the first Toll-gate on the Balti-; Louisiana, ..... . a= {| 9 10 20 j 
vate ships. “he imports from Cal- more and Harford Turnpike Road, and be Iet tocows| Loaf, ......... Ib 15) 24; 15) gs 
cutta are expected to be very mode- jat fire dollars each; the money in every instance to be} Lump, 51 ait ie ni 15} 16) 16) 147 
rate, and from Bombay less than last sent with the cows, and for which a,warranty is given.| SPICES, Cloves,....|—{|1 10 1 25) 
year, say _ . 34,500 Garrick was purchased tinder this name last summer,| Ginger, Ground,. . . | — q 8 | 
Egypt. The calculations extend, in- at one year old, from the celebrated stock of Mr.| Mace,......... == 1 3 @ 3 50 
cluding arrivals from various ports Chihies. near Bewdley, who has for some years bee, Nutmegs, ...... == i 2 50 3 00) 
in the Mediterranean, to an increase the most extensive and successful breeder of North} Pepper,........ —!| 20 25] 
above those of 1524 of 100,000 bales, Devon cattle in England. and Garrick was acknowledg-| SALT, St. Ubes,.. .. jbush| 44) | 
making 133,000 ed to be his best yearling at the public sale in Septem-| Ground Alum,.... pa 50 | 
Deduet, for decrease of wt. ber last; he is by Prize out of Fill-Puil as per cata-| SHOT, all sizes, ... . |ewt.) 9 25 10 | 
from the avera_e of Ameri- logue and pedigree which accompanied him. WINES, Madeira, L. P. {gal. | 2 5e| 3 25] 3 00; 4 60 
can packages. 33,000 100,000 | April 2. JOHN BROWN, Gate-keeper. do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 18) | 
West Indies and other ports. No rea- | aia = a Lisbon... . gee | 
sonable expectation exists of any ee os rapa aad eeed: 
imerease y the quantity imported CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. — a quality, . . wry ; . | 2 50 
last year, 30,00@ 601,500] Proceedings and Report of the Union Agricultural] WOOL. Merino, full bI’'d| ib.| 40) 4! hee 
———_|Society—Agricultural Society of Albemarie—Fruii do. crossed... |— go} 35} | unwas je 
This calculation of import is 162,000 Trees—Docking Horses—T win Calves—Method of pre-| Con:mon Country : pee 201 30! but free 0 
baies more than the arrivals of 1824, 837,000; venting Dog: killing Sheep—To destroy Tobacco Flies— kinners’ or Pulled. . | — 30 35) tags. 
Probable Consum; tim and Expor's Prospect for Crops—Solanum Tuberosum, Potato—| == 2 nn > — 
in 1825, Mali uiture of the Vine—Seuppernong Wine—Milk Pans— | Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 
rt. The eneral impression is, ocomotive Steam Engine—Miscellaneous Items—E4i-| SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St. 
at the stocks in the continental orial——Mar land Association, Raccs—Sale at Cattle! Pau! and Market streets, where every description of 
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NATURE AND REASON HARMONIZED IN THE PRACTICE; 
OF HUSBANDRY, 


By the late Whn Lorain. 


(Unper the above title,a very valuable work has! 
been recently published, by Messrs. Carey & Lea, | 
of Philadelphia, for account of Martha Lorain, re-| 
lict of the deceased author. It consists of 550 pages; 
octavo, and is divided into four Booxs, under these | 
general titles: Book I, On Manures and Vegetation. | 
Book II. On Cultivatio k [1]. On various sih- | 
jects—Book IV. On G Farming. The books’ 
are divided again into ters, in all tilty-two— 
embracing, almost every subject within the range of | 
American husbandry. ‘Thouh there is to be found| 
in the work nlf philosophy of agriculture! 
that is introduced in a language and manner caleu-| 
lated to give greater value and effect to the practi- 
cal remarks and illustrations of the writer, it is, im 
truth and essentially, a practical treatise on subjects 
of the most general and indispensable moment, to 
every man whose fortune it is to look for his suste- 
nance to “mother earth.” 

That_.our readers may be the better able to judge 
for themselyes, and with a view of making better 
known and more effectually recommending it to the 
reading portion of agriculturists, (which, we trust, is 
every day increasing,) we shall take the liberty of 
inserting two or three chapters. ‘Ihe work is well 
printed and well bound, and for sale at $3.50, by 
our neighbour, Edward J. Coale, Esq.} 


BOOK IJ.— CHAPTER XIII. 


The practice of ploughing from and to plants consi- 
dered, and its injurious effects explained. The ex- 
panding force of fermentation cannot be powerful 
where a sufficiency of animal or vegetable matter 
docs not obtain. Of the marked fertility arising 
from ploughing in buckwhcal, or turning up @ 
clover lay from «wheat crop. The depih cf plough 
ing should be in proportion to the animal and vege- 
table matter contained in the soil. 


PLovestnG from and to failow plants has been 
highly recommended by gentlemen of the first agri- 
cultural talent. It is said to be still extensively prac- 
ised in England, by the most enlightened agricul- | 
turists in that country. Names may, and too often| 
have, the power to sanction and perpetuate error. 
They cannot, however, change the nature of things, | 
or make any practice right, if it be opposed to na- 
ture and common sense. 

Docter Anderson advocated this practice, and 
furnished an engraving of the lines, by which this 
mode of cultivation might be executed in the most 
ingenious way. His plan turns the soil to the plants 
on one side of each row, and from them, en the 
other side of it. As the ploughing is reversed every 
time the crop is cultivated, the roots of the plants 
are alternately cut off, and left exposed on one side! 
of the row; they are by this means always covered, | 
on one or the other side of each row; therefore this! 
gentleman's practice is not quite as much opposed 
to nature and reason as Mr. Bordley’s. He recom- 
mended plougliing from the plants on both sides of! 
the rows, in the same cultivation. This gentleman| 
says, “observing much irregularity in the standing! 
of maize in rows, I caused the seed to be placed | 
close to the land side of the furrows; the maize thus| 
grew very straight in lines, and admitted the plough | 
to pass near the plants. ‘These being up and a lit-| 
tle grown, the design was formed of directing the| 
finger-like roots to dip deeper than cominon before | 
the lateral roots should strike out. The soil was 
ploughed five inches deep, and turned at the first! 
ploughing from the maize, on both sides of the 
plants: but they then being young, it was necessary 
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jon each side of the rows, to the plants, through the: subjected to the use 


¥ {to leave more shoulder or bed to them than was de- also obvious, that his mode of cultivation is well 


sired, to avoid burying them with the earth falling|calculated to cause an extensive, useless waste of 
back; therefore, the plough, on having worked|the animal and vegetable matter contained in the 
through the field, immediately returned to the place|soil. Likewise of the farm yard manure, if that be 
where it began to plough from the plants, and it ap lied for the growth of the crop. 
now took off as much more earth, still turning it Reopest for Mr. Bordley’s opinion induced me to 
from them, on each side, as they could well bear, try his practice. The cutting of the roots of plants, 
without danger of tottering.” ‘This is a tedious! (as might and ought to have been expected,) 1s very 
piece of business, as are most other things opposed injurious to the crop, the more so, as it exposes 
to the economy of nature and to common sense.'thet part of them which remains attached to the 
But to proceed—“All now rested ten or twelve | stalk, to the injurious effects of the sun and air, ad- 
days, even in the driest weather, with intentionjthat|mitted by leaving the furrows next to the plants 
the lateral roots should take their direction under | open. Fermentation is also much checked, by fre- 
the artificial surface of the ground formed by the quently turning up the soil, and admitting too much 
ploughshare. ‘The ploughs next turned a furrow,!air; and the mae as matter arising from it is 
ess waste that has been before 
whole tield; and then ploughed through the balks,' described. 
or the whoie of the intervals not before ploughed;| ‘The undecayed vegetable substances are dragged 
and so repeatedly continved to plough through the| up by the harrow into heffps, where they perish on 
intervals from and to the plants. The alternate|the surface of the soil, Ind do but little good to it. 
ploughings from and to were continued, even during| Reason, if it had properly consulted, would 
the forming and filling of the grain, and it was con-| have been sufficient fo convince me, that cutting 
tinual work for the ploughs, in which the plough-|the roots of plants, was in itself an irrational prac- 
share passed rather over the roots, which spread tice; still [ tried Doetor Anderson’s mode of culti- 
and ran deeper than if they had taken their first! vation, this cuts the roots, also leaves. them, either 
start under the common surface of the earth, and! on one or the other side of the rows, exposed to the 
the _— — —_ not a up, or the planis fired; injurious effects of the sun and air, until he tells us 
or checked in their growth.”* the plants ought to. be earthed up. However, one 
Mr. Bordley ploughed from each side of the wail trial of this very plausible, poe system, (per- 
of the plants five inches deep, while the plants are haps formed in the Doctor’s closet,) was sufficient 
young; he then let them rest ten or twelve days on the to convince me, that the roots of plants ought not to 
narrow ridges formed by this practice; this was done, be cut in any way, even while they were young: 
that “the Jateral roots should take their direction also, that it was irgational to turn the earth away 
under the artificial surface of the ground formed by! from them, especially as nature had constructed 
the ploughshare. If the corn plant, when scarcely them to grow in it. 
three inches high, be pulled up by the roots from| Some cultivators, in order to make the soil open 
an open free soil, the lateral roots will be found and mellow, turn it from the plants into the first 
about twelve inches long, beSide what remains in|cultivation, but after harrowing well, turn it imme- 
the ground; consequently these roots are cut off on diately back to them, least injury might be done by 
each side of the rows, even by the first cultivation, | leaving the roots exposed. This is a more rational 
yee the plant is yet very young, they ave also cut) practice thin either of those just mentioned, but it 
o® by every succeeding cultivation. If the furrows!is laboriow. ond also imposing. - The open texture 
cai clon each side of the rows, by the first culti-| of the soil is obtained at the “expense of the roots 
vation, were kept continually open, and the lateral of the plants and the useless waste of the animal 
roots of the plants compelled by this means to cross and vegetable. matter contained in it. As fermen- 
the bottom of them, a little within the ground, this’ tation is greatly checked by this practice, the soil 
would not cause the roots to grow under the artifi-| (unless it be sandy or very rich,) settles, and be- 
cial surface of the ground formed by the plough-|comes harder than it would have been, if the 
share.” Nature, iminediately atter they passed the grounds had not been so carefully pulverized; espe- 
open furrow, would direct them up ito the soil | cially if heavy rains follow this inconsiderate and la- 
above, to take their natural range through it: espe-| borious practice. 
cially in that part of it, where the most genial heat} It should, however, be recollected that the pow- 
and nutriment obtained. ‘This is clearly seen when erfully expanding force of fermentation, cannot 
the lateral roots of trees cross ditches, or even deep | exist in a soil where perpetual ploughing and crop- 
gullies, at the bottom of them, a little within the! ping has destroyed too much of the animal and ve- 
ground. ‘They immediately mount upward after|getable matter that had formerly existed in it. In 
they have crossed the bottom of the ditch, and take | this case a sufficiency of vegetation ought to be in- 
their natural growth at the same distance from the troduced, by red clover and the use of gypsum. Or 
surface of the soil, as would have happened, if they|if the grounds have been so often excited by that 
had met with no obstacles in getting into it. ” |substance that it wi!l no longer cause good crops of 
‘The roots of the corn plant which proceed down-|this grass to grow on them, without the aid of en- 
ward _rn - stalk, also ete or _ agpond pares, Rim = <<, _— ob bay Fw sm 
course along the rows, are not injured; neither are | grow, shou e culuva an ou under for 
all those which grow the hecpent within the soil in}manure. When as much vegotatinh is procured 
the intervals cut off. Therefore as the corn plant is from an exhausted soil as it is capable of producing, 
very hardy, it is supported by these roots, until na-|and also as much animal matter as may be obtained 
ture repairs the daniage done by this truly inconsi- from the cattle grazed on it, and the animalcula 
deraie and barbarian practice. It is of consequence | Which are fed and sheltered by it, the next thing fo 
by no means wonderful, that Mr. Bordley, who was be considered is, how this seanty product may be 
in Many respects a judicious farmer, should by his ‘most advantageously used, and with the least possi- 
general good management, so far counteract the| ble expense. ‘The quantity of inert earth is often 
evils arising from this savage proctice, as to grow, | Very great in proportion to the animal and vegeta- 
under all the disadvantages resulting from it, crops ble matter derived from the greeh crop grown on it: 
that were more than equal to the general crops of therefore but little comparative good is to be expect- 
his neighbours. Reason, however, as well as prac- ‘ed, unless this manure be so applied and ordered, 
tice, determines that crops obtained in this way | that the whole expanding foree and enriching mat- 


smust full very far short of those that may be obtain-|ter contained in it, be expanded within the soil 


ed from a rational system of management. It is! to the best advantage. However, if this be done, 

jthe benefit derived from it, will be found much 

greater than has been commonly obtained from 
° 


*See his book on Husbandry, pages 101, 102, 193. 
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ploughing green crops under the soil, for the growth 
of fallow crops. 

To illustrate this, I will again refer to buckwheat, 
That plant is too often threshed on the field where 
it grew, and the straw left in large heaps to perish, 
with but little ultimate use to the cultivator. We 
may observe, after the straw has been decomposed, 
that the remaining matter is very little, when com- 
pared with the original bulk of the heaps. ‘This, toge- 
ther with the evident texture of the straw, seems to 
determine that water forms a very considerable pro- 

ortion of the plant. It of consequence contains much 
be nutritive matter, than most of the plants plough- 
ed under the soil for manure. It has, however, not- 
withstanding this, been ploughed under with very 
great success, for a wheat crop; especially in Eng- 
land. Now we all know that although the wheat 
will stubble, fall, and beeome unproductive, when 
too much manure is applied for the crops, still much 
hutriment is required to grow a good crop of that 
grain. Why, then, does a crop of buckwheat, 
ploughed under the soil, supply sufficient nutriment 
to effect this. purpose, when it clearly appears to 
furnish but little nutritive matter for the growth of 

lants? ‘The reason is obvious, and the principle 

ighly important to the interests of agriculture, if 
farmers would make a general and proper applica- 
tion of it. After the buckwheat is ploughed under 
the soil, it remains undisturbed by folly, and the in- 
jurious and very expensive labour too generally used 
when fallow crops are cultivated: consequently fer- 
mentation keeps the soil open and mellow for the 
roots of the plants, and decomposition supplies them 
with nutriment. As none of thé enriching and fer- 


on the surface of it, by the very easy and effectual 
means that have been ‘described, nature will keep 
| the interior of the soil more open and mellow, for 
ithe growth of the plants, than can be done by us 
jwith the plough? It should be also recollected, that 
i by the use of this instrument, we cut and rend the 
| roots of the plants, and by turning up the nutritive 
‘matter, expose it to much useless waste. 

| It is, however, considered proper to remark, that 
notwithstanding it clearly appears from the prae- 
ticeof turning a clover lay, and ploughing in buck- 
wheat for a crop of small grain, that but little nu- 
triment will produce surprising eflects when it is 
properly ordered, still the amount of the green crop 
ought to be sufficient to keep the earth open and 
mellow. 'This being the case, it is evident that a 
thin soil should not be ploughed deep, when the ve- 


farm yard, or other enriching manure, be added, to 
keep the soil open and mellow, or the ground, be- 
low the usual depth of ploughing, is found to be 
richer than the soil which has heretofore been em- 
poses. This last ] have never seen, neither can it 
1appen, except in soils originally very deep, but so 
long ploughed and severely cropped, that the upper 
part of them has been exhausted. ‘The idea of bet- 
tering or enriching poor soils generally, by deep 
ploughing, and exposing the inert earth to the en- 


erroneous. 

‘The poor inert earth, thus exposed, will imbibe 
some enriching matter from this source: still, it will 
be much less than if the greunds had not been deep- 
ly ploughed. Such a large body of inert matter 





tilizing matter, arising from the decomposition of 
the green crop, is uselessly wasted in the way that) 
has been described, the product is as abundant as 
could be rationally expected from the properties of 
the manure. It therefore seems that quite as much| 
(if not more,) depends on the proper use of manure, | 
as on the quality or quantity applied; especially as 
we all know that a clover lay is an excellent prepa- 
ration for wheat. If the ground be well stored with 
the roots of this plant, the crop seldom fails to be 
productive, even when the soil is thin, provided the 
seed for the grain crop be sown on one ploughing. 
On the contrary, if the lay be prepared by repeated 
ploushings, the crop is seldom good, unless the soil 


cannot be kept open and mellow by the fermenta- 
tion of the green crop grown on the grounds. Co- 
vering this vegetatien so deeply under the thin soil 
and inert earth, will greatly retard the fermentation 
of it. It is evident that plants grown on this bulky 


luxuriant, either to gather or secure by their shade, 
any thing like as much nutriment from the atmos- 


the ploughing were calculated to suit the depth of 
the soil. In the latter case, the quantity cf inert 
earth would be so much less, that the fermentation 
of the green crop would be sufficient to keep the 
soil open and mellow. 


rich enough to supply the great loss sustained in|also soon penetrate the decaying sod, where they 


consequence of exposing the enriching and fertiliz- 
ing matter contained in the clover roots, to useless 
waste. This fact has been often and well confirmed, 
by sowing one part of the same clover lay on one 
Ieeahing, and the other part after the grounds had 
Soon oftener ploughed. Although the cause of this 
marked difference ought to be known, it certainly 
has not been sufficiently considered; especially in 
the different application of clover and other grass 
lays, or a more general and far better application 
and cultivation of them, would have been adopted. 
Gypsum, even when the soil is very thin, causes 
the clover to grow luxuriantly. ‘The tops we know to 
be very nutritive, and have every reason to believe 
that the roots are not less so, as far as the food for 
lants may be concerned. When the clover has not 
en injured by being too frequently mown or close- 
ly pastured, the interior of the soil is well filled with 
its roots, and the surface of the ground is as regu- 
larly covered with the tops of the plant. As it can- 
not (like the speargrasses,) live after its roots have 
been reversed by the plough, a general fermenta- 
tion quickly takes place, and as this is not checked 
when s' grain is sown on one ploughing, the 
crop is generally as good as might be expected from 
this judicious, and of course rational practice. 
hy, then, should we spend so much money in 
useless and very injurious labovir, when it is evi- 
dent, so far as the practice has been generally tried, 
that if we place the necessary materials properly 
within the,soil, and subdue the grasses and weeds 


, will find sufficient nutriment to cause them to grow 
as luxuriantly as might be reasonably expected from 


quire and obtain much more nutriment from the at 
mosphere than feeble ones ‘They also far better 
defend, by their more extensive shade, the enrich- 


the way that has been before described. ‘The better 
crops will also furnish much more offal -vegetation 
for litter. The grasses following them will be much 


getation is turned under it, unless a sufficiency of 


riching influence of ihe atmosphere, is certainly very 


and inactive mass of matter, cannot be sufficiently, 


phere, as would be obtained from it if the depth of 


The roots of the plants wiil| 


the means employed. Healthy, vigorous plants re-! 


ug matter that has been deposited on the soil, in} 


when the corn was nearly soft enough for roastin 

ears;” and that “no difference was observed be. 
tween this and the rest.”* If this gentleman had 
measured the product, he would have seen a marked 
difference. 

It was discovered eagly in August, 1810, that pro- 
per grasses for soiling my cattle would soon-be ve 
deficient; and on the 20th of that month one row of 
corn, in a field of thirteen acres, was topped, to 
ascertain how the plant would bear early cutting, 
It was thought that it had received no injury. On 
the $ist of the same month, I commenced feeding 
the cattle with the tops, cut daily, as wanted. ‘These 
lasted them until the September. After this 
the blades were stg commencing where the 
topping began. They” he cattle ugtil the 5th 
of October. Pe 

In the process of topp 









was left entire, standing be e row which had 
been topped on the 20th ust, and another 
row that was topped on the 2d of September.— 
These three rows were cut off by the roots on the 
2d of October, and hauled in and set up separately 
under my own inspection. ‘They were husked and 
measured on the 8th of November. 

Produce of the row that had not been topped 
‘and stripped, nine bushels and five-eighths of corh 
‘in the ear. ~ 
One of the rows which had been topped and 
| Stripped, measured seven bushels and six-eighths; 
and the other topped and stripped row, measured 
seven bushels and three-eighths of corn in the ear. 
| ‘Thus it clearly appears, that mutilating the corn 
plant before its fruit is perfected, is a very injurious 
practice. The injury done to my crop by this mode 
of management, was clearly seen some time before 
the three experimental rows were cut off. 'Through- 
out the whole field, the husks were generally dry 
jand open, except on the row which had not been 
topped and stripped. On this, they still retained 
|a greenish hue, and were close set to the ear when 
‘the plants were cut off by the roots. 

In 1811, 1 selected three rows of maize in the 

middle of mv field, as nearly alike as possible. The 
plants were then about two feet high. I cut off the 
‘tops of the middle row as low down as might be 
readily dene without injuring the tassels, which 
were wrapped in their own leaves within the stalks. 
{ could not obserye that the stalks, in the row which 
had been cut, grew any thicker, until new leaves 
‘had been fcrmed from the crown of the plants. Be- 
fort this happened, the stalks in the zows.on cither 
‘side of it. seemed to be as thick again as those 
\standing in it; and the ears grown on the plants in 
| this row shot, filled, and ripened, about two weeks 
later than the rest of the field. 

As several writers on agriculture had «sserted 
jthat the tops of potatoes might be cut and yiven to 


ithe cattle, without injury to the crop, I cut off the 


sie blading, one row 
o 5 














more luxuriant: consequently, the shallow plougiing|tops {rom 2 row running through the middle: ef a 
will return much more enriching matter to the soil.| very luxuriant patch. Care was taken to cut them 
This will enable the cultivator to plough something|in that way which was supposed to be least likeiy 
deeper at the commencement of every succeeding) to prove injurious to the future growth of the plants. 


round of crops, until any reasonable depth of plough 
ing may be performed, without doing injury either 
o the crops or the soil. 

Some gentlemen urge, that turning up: the inert 
earth by trench ploughing, ameliorates it. They 
ought, however, to have considered, before they re- 
commended this very injurious practice, that this 
amelioration is principally effected at the expense of 
ithe enriching matter contained in the soil above. 
‘By ploughing and harrowing, it is always more or 
less mixed with the poor earth turned up from be- 
low it. This spreads the fertilizing matter contain- 
ed in the soil thinner, or wider apart: consequently, 
causes fermentation and decomposition to act much 





this matter lay closer together. 
he has “stripped the blades and cut off the tops 


more feebly, and to progress much slower than if luxurian 
Mr. Bordley says, 


|The debilitated appearance of the second growth of 
the tops, determined me not to risk a second cutting 
of them. When the crop was gathered, the roots 
im the row that had been cut did not seem to be 
more than half as large as those in the rest of the 
patch. 

In fact, Ihave never seen any advantage arise, 
either from carefully trimming, or ruggedly mati- 
lating, annual plants; on the contrary, much injury 
certainly follows. It is, however, probable, that 
good housewives and ignorant gardeners will eon- 
tinue to tread and mutilate the tops of their onions, 
as long as the world may happen to last, for the ex- 
press purpose of making the roots grow much more 
tly; unless, perchance, they may happen to 








*See his book on Husbanfry. 
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“at that thé (006 hav isted, if na-\acre. The corn stood on an average of two feet 
reflect, = pote apne bln to the well and a half apart, two stalks in the hills; it grew in 
— net lant as its roots. Certain it is, that height from 10 to 13 feet, and was perhaps as splen- 
ae adbaas of many gentlemen, who ought to have did an exhibition of agricultural luxtiriance as oy 
known better, are exactly calculated to confirm country: ever witnessed. It was indeed a tangle 

wer this truly savage practice. forest of corn. Judicious men rated the crop at 
them to» cena more than I have ventured to. mentiou, fearing that 
“4 some agricultural reviewers (for we have Jefferys in 
BANKING WITH THE SPADE, farming yo as writing.) — “eo wood- 

ee : . : en shoed fellow means to hoax us with his crop 
Together with a thing, or vat on tha sulgjent of wooden made without seeding, ploughing or tending. Softly. 
soaled shocs—reclaimed marshes, §c. my masters, “I cry your mercy,” till I tell you some- 

Mr. Epiror, thing about an ash pocosin—when I am sure your 
The great value of wood in this part of the coun-| wonders will cease. An ash pocosin, is not an affair 
try. together with the perishable nature of its fenc-; of mud and bullrushes, as most marshes are, but a 
ing, (locust, cedar and chestnut excepted, which are collection of vegetable matter, decaying since the 
very expensive,) induced me to try an experiment in time of father Noxh, and forming the richest vege- 
banking and ditching, for the purposes of enclosure.! table mould it is possible to conceive. The depth 
I first cut a ditch of five feet in width and three)is unknown; a pole forced down twenty feet, finds 
feet in depth, and leaving an offset of nine inches, | no diminution of richness, and it may reach the cen- 
sodded the fac» of the bank, fronting on the road,'tral regions of Cleve Symmes, for aught we know. 
of a western exposure. The bank was topped by a/ A part of this reclaimed land was put in oats, and 
fence of two old rails. ‘The sodding has stood well) sowed at the rate of § bushels to the acre, but it all 
the effect of three winters, the offset peeled away) fell down and made nothing. A vast crop of the 
by the post, which has induced me to dispense with’ sapling clover and timothy grew for one year, but 
it, and sod entirely to the bottom of the ditch.) the weeds took possession the next year, and de- 
The height from the bottom of the ditch to the top’ stroyed the grass. Stock kept constantly on this 
of the bank, is now eight feet; two rails make about, land is a great advantage to it, giving it firmness, 
two feet more, which is ten feet in the whole. An| and p?eventing the growth of weeds and wild plants 
enclosure thus made is proof against the inroads of| of various kinds. In this case the green sward soon 
all kinds of trespassing animals. [f the puncheons| roots out the wild growth, and gives the very finest 
are of locust, and the rails chestnut, will last, with! pasture. The dykes are zlways planted with pump- 


very trifling repairs, for half a century; where lo-|kins, and afford a very great crop. Grubbing is 








cust and chestnut cannot be had, the oak railing will| 
Jast at least twenty years. Very many advantages 
might be detailed as belonging to this mode of en- 
closure. Nobody burns it—nobody steals it, and if 
any part should fall down, it will remain where it 
falls, till put up again. I would recommend the 
banks to be made early in winter, so as to become 
well settled, before dressing and sodding in the 
spring. If the crown of the bank was to be opened 
with a trench, and then filled up with good mould, 
and cedar being sowed therein so as to produce an 
hedge, the effect would be beautiful, and the whole 
work an affair for posterity. 

Of the wooden soaled shoes, my dear sir.—They 
have done most famously. Of all the modern eco- 
nomics, they are the chef d’ceuvre. My leather 
dealer’s account has stood for the last three years, in 
proportion to the times of leather soals, as 50 to 
$200—say 75 per cent. My people at first appre- 
hended broken shins, broken necks, and all the “<iils 
which flesh is heir to”—but now declare that no- 
thing would induce them to return to leather bot- 
toms. This fact is bottomed on the experience of 
three winters, and very wet ones, and the rogues 
now admit that their feet are always warm—which, 
in former days, were always cold. I have made an 
improvement in the mode of ironing these shoes, 
using broad headed nails in preference to the plates, 
which were more liable to be knocked off on the 
frozen ground. 

Of reclaimed marshes only a word, as my paper 





tells me that I have my full share of communica- 


tion to one number of your valuable work. [ at-| 


noi only unnecessary, but prejudicial, leaving the 
ground in holes; the ash trees being cut close to ‘he 
surface, the stumps will rot in three or four years, 
and become undistinguished from the other mould; 
ploughing may then be done as in other lands. 

Are there not at least 100,000 acres of this poco- 
sin land on most of our fresh water rivers. I verily 
believe, that if properly reclaimed, and put in corn 
and grass, these lands would raise more product of 
both, than all the other lands in the counties to 
which they are attached. One trunk or flood gate 
will suffice for a pocosin of an hundred acres. The 
annual cleaning out of the ditches, affords a supply 
of the finest manure for the improvement of uplands. 
In a word, these invaluable Jands, when properly 
reclaimed, afford a certainty of the most enormous 
products, not liable to the mischiefs of drought, as 
they need not a drop of rain, easy of cultivation, 
and lasting as time. 

I will soon send you a very long-promised treatise 
on sheep, particularly the Sea Islanders—and am, 
with best wishes for the continued success of your 
valuable work, 

Your friend, &e. 
GEO. W. P. CUSTIS. 

Arlington House, 24th April, 1825. 





ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF SHEEP AND OTHER DOMES- 
TIC ANIMALS. 
Frederick county, Va. April 22, 18265. 
Dear Sir, . 
I encLose you, with a few hints in our way, my 





tacked an ash pocosin, with Irishmen, some four) subscription so justly due to the American Farmer 
years ago, dyked and ditched it, with a dyke of 12) for its punctual receipt and valuable contents. The 
feet at the base, and 3 feet high, and a ditch of 8| importance of such a journal is becoming daily so 
feet in width, which kept out the tide, and drained) manifest, that its friends cannot but rejoice in its 


indifferent about them, and that none-will say, “let 
such matters take care of themselves, all will be 
right in time”—but will assist with their mind and 
estate, substantially, to give all due honour to that 
celebrated and comprehensive sentiment, “that in 
this western hemisphere there is a new world of 
matter for a new world of mind.” ‘The notice of an 
association, in the last Farmer, for the improvement 
of wool, headed by the President of United 
States, and followed by a number of distinguished 
characters, which I have just read with great satis- 
f:etion, has induced me. to take the liberty of sug- 
yg sting, whether so important a branch of the inter- 
nal improvements of our country as.may be includ- 
ed under the head of live stock, &c. &c. might not 
with propriety engage the deliberations of our na- 
tional councils, and employ their appropriations, at 
least so far as to authorise an agri em 

to Europe. Now, permit me to take the advantage 
of great names and useful schemes, in proposing 
one which I humbly apprehend may be made gener- 
al and national in its effects: —Let at least three per- 
sons be selected, one from the eastern, another 

the middle, a third from the southern and western 
states, for the purpose of touring it throughdhe cul- 
tivated parts of the United States, to ascertain what 
may be the deficiencies and wants of this country 
in agricultural economy, which ‘may probably :be 
supplied by the advantages of the old countries of 
Europe—and thence repair for the important 
purpose of examining and comparing the one 
with the other, in order to determine how far, in 
what manner, and at what cost, it will be expe- 
dient for the people of this country to import do- 
mestic animals for the improvement of their own— 
and make their report, adapting, to the best of their 
judgment, the various breeds and grades of animals 
to the different uses, climates, and circumstances, 
they had met with in their own country;—it is then 
that indéwidual enterprise will act with confidence 
on the best authority, and. the legislatures -of the 
states might, with an unquestionable policy, make 
such appropriations as in their discretion they would 
think fit. ‘The importance of being better acquaint- 
ed with our own relative resources, in regard to live 
stock is very great—how frequently does it happen 
that some individual farmer has a stock far more 
valuable than his neighbours? and from an ignorance 
and apathy on the subject..they derive no ee 
a comparison then, in the progress made by the dif- 
ferent states, would, by producing interchange, be 
of signal advantage. Chancellor Livingston, of New 
York, so distinguished for his rat on the 
subject of sheep, gave it as his opinion, that the 
middle states were better adapted to the raising of 
them than any part of the Union; and I am per- 
suaded, that a considerable portion of the south and 
west would be equally so. Théh, why not. extend 
the limits of the association, and have the place of 
its meeting more central? Would it not be desirable 
to make the seat of government such place? How- 
ever, I rejoice to see the subject assume so much 
importance as it already has, supported by wealth 
and enterprise, not doubting the example will be 
soon followed in other sections of our country. 





REMEDY FOR HOVEN SHEEP AND CATTLE. 





Dear Sr, 


Easton, Pa., April 20, 1825. 


the surface sufficiently for cultivation. In March a) success—the sceptical give way to clear demonstra-| In page 28 of your present volume, a Fredericks- 
part of it was standing in woad, inhabited by ver-|tion. It must be acknowledged, the 7th volume has burg correspondent states the loss of four fine shee 


min of all sorts. ‘The wood was cut off, the brush) commenced with great interest, by ushering in plans 
burnt, and the first of June, men brought on their) with such spirit for the improvement of our domes- 
backs bales of corn plants (previously sown for the! tic animals, especially the much neglected one car- 
purpose,) without horse, plough or hoe—they made} rying the fleece. Now that the chiefs of the nation 
a hole ‘with a sharpened tick 

plants. all of which lived and flourished, and after active enterprises, and experiments in rural econo- 
receiving two hocings to keep down the weeds, the’ my,we may hope such subjects will be more fashion- 
frop ripened to the tune of at Jeast 20 bargels the! able; be estimated by the heretofore lukewarm and 





, and thrust in the) have given the formal sanction of their names to! 


from eating too freely of clover, into which they 
been turned, and inquires, “have any of —_. 
respondents experienced a similar oe rom the 
same cause? And is there any cure when attacked?” 
When a boy, at home on my father’s farm, the 
sheep flock was under my particular care, and in 
more than one instance. some of them had eaten 
too freely of clover, and had all the symptams of 
. 
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being hoven. The remedy which I applied was,/from giving them too much to drink at a time of | plantation two weeks since. We had, after ro 
simply to tar a piece of rope and tie it in their mouths,’ skim milk, just warmed, it is difficult to stop it, be-|days of fine weather, a sharp frost on the 4th inst, 


and success uniformly attended the ap 
am not able to state scientifically how the cure was) 
effected, but suppose, that the disease is owing to 
wind in the paunch, and the tar occasions eructa- 
tions, by which the wind is discharged and the ani- 
mal relieved. 

I have known the same remedy applied to horned | 
cattle with like success. In fact, ] never knew it| 
fail. 

When horned cattle are attacked, I have seen 
them relieved by making a hole with a knife or 
other sharp pointed instrument, in the side of the 
animal, and into the paunch, so as to let the air 
escape in that way. I have known this operation 
to be performed successfully, but we never, on our 
tarm, did any thing more in such cases, than mere- 
ly to apply the tarred rope. 

In turning cattle or sheep into clover early in the 
spring, care should be taken if the clover is rank, 
that ihey should not be turned in while there is 
much dew or wet on the clover, as when in that 
state it has a much greater tendency to wad, and 
injure them. They should also be driven about 
continually for 15 or 20 minutes afte? being turned 
in, to prevent their eating too greedily, and thus 
injure themselves. 

» Very respectfully yours. 








ON THE MANAGEMENT OF MILK COWS AND REARING 
CALVES. ! 


Carrington, April 27th, 1825. | 


Havine read a good deal concerning fine cattle, | 
Short Horns, Alderneys, Herefordshires, &c., and) 
little wrote or published on the subject of making) 
and managing them, I have given you my plan, and) 
should any of your readers pat me in a better way, 
shall be much indebted to them. 

A cow, before calving, should be tolerable beef. | 
I never had a cow that was lean and weak at the! 
time of her calving, that ever milked more than} 
half as well as she did when she was fat and of} 
course strong. A good cow should give at least 9! 
to 12 quarts of milk at a mess, and it is impossible 
to get a poor cow strong, while giving the above 
yuantity of milk, this shows the necessity of having 
cov's in proper order before they calve, and lays the 
foundation for raising fine calves. To have cows 
in proper order, costs no more in the end than poor 
keeping, and a cow that dont pay for proper keeping 
should not be kept for milking. I give my milk 
cows, in the fall, chopped pumpkins and a quart of 
corn meal twice a day; when the pumpkins are all 
eat, a bushel of clover hay, cut and sealded or 
steame:l in a hogshead and a quart of meal twice a 
day, with good hay and corn-fodder three times a 
day, and the fresh calved cows double that quan- 
tity of con meal, with warm clean stables. I keep 
my cows milking all winter, and until 2 or 3 weeks 
of their calving; continuing to feed them until they 
calve; the butter and milk amply pays the expense) 
and trouble, and my cows in April look like stall-fed! 
beef. I tried a cow that made me 10lbs. of butter} 
per week, from the 20th of May to the end of July, 





(she was milked three times a day,) was fat when she} 
ealved in 1822. I then lived in town, and had no 
other cow. Next year she was only in middling or- 
der when she calved, and after calving had as good 
keeping as she had in 1822, but could not get more 
than 7lbs. per week. I thought she was passing her 
prime—in 1824, had her fat again when she calved, 
and she made as much butter as in 1822. I think 
this clearly proves the propriety of what is above 
stated. . 


To raise calves—the great point is to keep them 
from purging, or being too loose, after weaning. 





They are very subject to this; owing, I believe, 


stunts the calf. My method to feed a calf and raise 
it, is, to let it suck the cow for a week, milking the 
cow before the calf sucks, so that it may get the best 
milk; when weaned, I boil the milk and let it stand | 
to cool, before giving it—simply making the milk 
warm is not near so good, and brings on a loose- 
ness; after a week, I tie up a bunch of the sweetest 
hay and hang it so as.to swing about when the calf 
touches it—this will induce it to smell and play 
with it, and it soon begins eating it; give it ground 
oats and corn meal in a trough or tub, it will soon 
lick and eat it. The milk should be given three 
times a day, the hay once, and meal once; two 
quarts of milk is sufficient for a meal three times a 
day, more at once brings on the skit or looseness, 
which is the worst thing that can happen to a young 
calf the quantity to be increased after a month 
old. The first winter, the calf should be kept on the 
best hay, with potatoes, turnips, mangel wurtzel, or 
some juicy esculent, in quantities sufficient to keep 
its skin loose and give it an appetite for the hay; it! 
should be kept dry and clean, but not warm, the 
latter filling them with lice, which is very injurious 
to them—an open shed is best for them, kept well 
littered. The second winter, they may run in a 
yard, and be fed with coarse hay. They may take 
the bull when 15 months old, sooner stunts them. 

Calves should be kept separate, otherwise they 
suck each other’s ears, and teaze one another when 
they should lay quiet and sleep. 

Truly yours, 


THOMAS MASSEY. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 


Hall’s p« Roads, 30th April, 1825. 

Untu within a few days, my prospect for a good, 
very good crop of wheat was most promising, ob- 
serving it to assume a yellow appearance, I yester- 
day examined it, and find that almost every stalk 
contains a small white worm, about 1-8 of an inch 
(some smaller) in length. I supposed it was the 
Hessian fly, in one of its many stages; but on fur- 
ther examination, with a microscope, together with 
the opinion of my neighbour, Dr. Davis, an enlight- 
ened and scientific gentleman, as well as one of the 
best practical agriculturists we have, [ am satisfied 
itis not the fly, but an insect equally destructive 
wherever it makes its attack; its location is in the 
hollow of the stalk, just above the surface of the 
groupd. I hope its ravages may not be general 
through the country; but as I have not been from 
nome for some time, am unable to say to what ex- 
tent it is in this county. 

I have lately purchased a considerable quantity 
of ashes from Hyde’s soap factory;—can you in- 
form me what is the proper quantity to apply upon 
an acre?* ‘The parcel | have contains a considerable 
portion of barilla. Herrings are much used with 
us as a manure, 22 to 25.000 per acre being sufli-| 
cieit, is found cheaper than almost any other that} 
we can apply. Wien purchased, the price is from 
25 to 35 cents per 1000; but several on the water 
have small seines of their own, and catch them with 
their farm hands. 


Extract of a letter dated Sueedshorough, NV. C. 10th 
April, 1825. 

“The spring opened very early with us this sea- 

son. ‘The wheat and barley were in head on my 





* Subscribers may be assured that the Editor knows 
nothing which is not to be found in the American Far- 
mer. As fast as he receives information, it is deposit- 
ed there; keeping nothing longer than is necessary to 





meet its turit. 


pa. I fore they are old enough to eat oats, and always | but its effects were only visible on the tender leaves 


of the persimmon tree. 
Yours, respectfully, 


H. W. HARRINGTON.” 





AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 
Wayne county, (Georgia,) 15th April, 1825. 
Mr. SKINNER, 
_ You will do me a favour, to have the goodness to 
inform me what will be the cost of a cob mill, to 
grind corn with and without the cob. 
[The Editor will thank any manufacturer of such 
mills to enable him to answer the above inquiry.] 





HONOUR WHERE HONOUR IS DUE. 


Extract to the Editor, from one of the Trustees of the 
Massuchusetts Agricultural Society. 

“In reciting the good deeds of Admiral Sir Isaac 
Coffin, and he certainly has done nobly—you give 
him credit for giving us the English Dray Horse 
Columbus—that is a mistake; it was presented by 
his brother, Genera Corriy; and I am very cer- 
tain, the Admiral himself would thank us for cor- 
recting the error.” GP 

















HORTICULTURE. 





THE CHEROKEE OR NONDESCRIPT 
LAND. 


ROSE—IN MARY- 


Harewood, Montgomery county, Md. 5th mo. 2d, 1825. 
Respected Friend, 

In No. 36 of the 6th volume of the American Far- 
mer, I have observed a hint from Charles E. Row- 
and, that individuals who have obtained from him 
cuttings of the nondescript or Cherokee rose, should _ 
avail themse! ves of that channel to diffiise-the know- 
ledge of an article that promises considerable bene- 
fit to the agricultural interest of this section of our 
country 

In the spring of 1823, I planted 135 slips; but 
owing to imattention in the transportation, much of 
the earth was lost out of the box, and the slips so 
much injured, that 76 only lived through the ensu- 
ing summer, and nearly all of these were in bloom 
the same season;—they continued quite green 
through the winter, and the succeeding spring were 
trimmed close. and afforded from 6 to 700 good 
slips. ‘There were so many applications for them, 
which I could not refuse. that no progress was made 
in the hedge. ‘This spring there were applications 
for more than the nursery would supply, and by 
giving only a few slips to each person, I again fell 
short of the quantity necessary te set out, even a 
very short hedge. Another yeaz I will first plant 
my own, and then others shall be supplied. 

The nursery has lost much of its beauty by the 
severe frosts of last winter; but I do not observe 
any of the plants killed, or materially injured. So 
far as my observation has extended, sheep and rab- 
bits are the only animals that will nip the tender 
branches and leaves—in no instanee have their de- 
predations been observed near the stalk, or where 
the branches grow close together;—every thing else 
approaches it with great caution. When in bloom, 
the Nondescript is certainly the most beautiful of 
the rose kind, I ever saw, and when accustomed to 
the change -of climate, will probably be quite as 
handsome as an evergreen. 

For the benefit of those who may wish them for 
ornament, I will forward, the next season, a small 
box containing one or two hundred cuttings, to the 
office of the American Farmer for distribution— 
[Should it escape my memory, any one who will re- 
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mind me of the promise, may share in the distribu - 
tionj—and as soon as the increase will enable me to 
do so, it will afford me pleasure to supply any per- 
son who may wish cuttings, and on the same terms 
I received them, from the individual who was the 
first to introduce this kind of hedge, and who has so 
extensively and generously distributed them;—viz. 
the expense of transportation. 
{ am respectfully, 


EDW’D STABLER, Jr. 


P.S. On the same day the Cherokee rose slips 
were planted, I set out a sufficient number of smal 


J. S. SkInNER. 


. cedars, to make a hedge fifty or sixty yards in 


length. ‘They were on an average six inches high, 
when planted, and in two years have formed an im- 
pervious, and very handsome enclosure, to the height 
of about two feet. It was several times clipped, to 
make it spread at the bottom, or the height would 
have been doubled. [ have no hesitation in saying, 
that this article will soon make an elegant, strong 
and durable hedge, sufficient to turn ordinary stock. 
The Cherokee was planted in such a way as to pro- 
duce the greatest quantity of slips; and I cannot 
speak from my own experience, as to its value for 
hedging. When I have an opportunity of testing it 
fairly, the result shall be communicated, and a com- 
parison made with it and other articles used for the 
same purpose. E. S., Jr. 





BUGS FOUND ON PEACH TREES. 
4th mo. 30th, 1825. 
Esteemed Friend, 

By the bearer of this, I send thee two small bugs. 
In the early part ef this month, while examining my 
peach trees, in order to remove the worms which 
are so destructive to them, I found in many in- 
stances bugs of this description adhering very close- 
ly to the body of the tree, just below the surface of 
the ground. For what purpose they had fixed 
themselves there, is more than I know; but a query 
has arisen in my mind, whether or not this insect 
does not deposite an egg which produces the worm. 
If the foregoing appears worthy of notice in any 
way, thee is at liberty to make what use of it thee 
pleases, for I, as well as many others, would be 
glad to find a remedy for so great an evil. 

Very respectfully, thy friend, 
THO'S P. !’TABLER. 


(‘These bugs shall be submitted ta some experi- 
enced bug-ologist.] 





Soaked puttaieell 


RURAL ECONOMY. 











AN ACCOUNT OF THE OVERFLOWING WELL 
In the Garden of the Horticultwral Society at Chis- 
wick—( communicated by Joseph Sabine, Esq., S. H. 
S. &c.) 


commenced his operations upon the first of Septem- 
ber last, and after boring for five weeks without 
material interruption, tapped the — on the 18th 
of October, and finally completed his task on the 
following day. The depth from which the water 
first rose was 317 feet, and the whole depth of the 
well, when completed, was 329 feet, the additional 
12 feet of boring having been made in order to 
gain a perfect opening into the bed of the spring, 
which flowed, fe er first tapped, less copiously than 
after the final depth was obtained. The chalk from 
which the water immediately comes is soft, but the 
bottom of the well is in hard chalk. The water in all 
the neighbouring wells appears to have been obtained 
at about the same depth; and the strata through 
which the perforations were made, are nearly simi- 
lar to those met with in the present instance. 

The tackle and instruments used were very sim- 
ple. A scaffolding was raised 20 feet above the pro- 


posed orifice of the well, on which a platform was| 


fixed to support a windlass, by which the rods used 
in boring were lowered into, and raised from the 
well. ‘These rods were of tough iron, about an inch 
and a half square, and ten feet long; the ends of 
each screwing on to, or unscrewing from the top of 
the next, as they were lowered in to or raised from 
the hole. The instruments fixed, as occasion required, 
to the lowest extremity of the series of rods when in 
action, were augers, of various dimensions, for boring 
—steel chissels, for punching—and a hollow iron 
cylinder, (called a shell,) fitted with a valve at its 
lower end, for bringing up soft mud. The rods, 
when an auger was attached to them, were turned 
round by means of moveable arms or dogs, which 
were made to lay hold of the part of the uppermost 
rod at the top of the hole; the auger being thus 
forced through the stratum of clay or sand, was 
drawn up as soon as its cavity was filled with the 
substance it had loosened. ‘The chissels were em- 
ployed for punching through stones, hard sub- 
stances, or hard chalk; the rods, when these were at- 
tached, were moved by means of a powerful beam 
acting as a lever, and worked by four men. 

The water is discharged at the surface of the 
ground after the rate of six gallons per minute, and 
is capable of being carried 20 feet above the ground 
level, and even then supplies a copious stream. The 
well is lined for the first 186 feet with cast iron 
pipes, with a three-inch bore, jointed by means of 
wrought iron collars, which are rivetted into the 
pipes; the succeeding 77 feet 6 inches are lined 
with copper pipes, with 24 inches bore, soldered 
into a single length and resting in the chalk, through 
which the remainder of the hole is bored, and in 
which no pipes were used. The whole series of pipes 
were introduced at once, the hole having been pre- 
pared for receiving them as soon as it was ascer- 
tained that the augers had reached the chalk stra- 
tum. ‘The land springs in the-gravel, above the blue 
clay, were kept out, in the first instance, by extra 
iron pipes. The spring which was found in the 


[The specimens adverted to in the following |Sand below the blue clay, and above the chalk, rose 


paper are deposited in the mineral room, at the 
Royal-Institution.] 


ln consequence of the success which had attended 
the operations of several persons in the vicinity of 
Chiswick in boring for water, it was determined by 
the Council of the Horticultural Society, that an at- 
tempt to procure an overflowing well should be made 
in the society's garden, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a supply of water for various purposes—but 
more paricularly to form an ornamental canal m 
the Arboretum, for the growth of hardy aquatic 
plants, 

After the necessary inquiries had been made, it 
was determined that Mr. John Worsencroft, a per- 
son who had previously succeeded in making an 
overflowing well for Messrs. Bird, of Hammersmith, 
should be employed to execute the experiment. He 


to within a few feet of the surface, but did not over- 
flow. ‘The whole of the water of this spring is, how- 
ever, excluded from the well by the pipes with 
which it is lined. 

The cost of the well, including that of the pipes, 
boring, and every other expense whatever, did not 
exceed 1301, and the manner in which it was exe- 
cuted, was, in every respect satisfactory. Indeed it 
is impossible to speak too highly of the care, atten- 
tion, and dexterity of Mr. Worsencroft, and the 
workmen whom he employed. 

Turnham Green, Nov. 27, 18.3. 


Memoranda of the various strata bored through. 


19 feet—Gravel. 
162 feet—Blue Clay— 





* Specimen No. 1—At the depth of 59 feet from the 


od 
surface, a small stone, specimen No. 2, four inches 
thick, was found; another at 149 feet, was. found 
six inches thick, but it was pounded to dust by the 
chissel. A third was found at the depth of 153 feet; - 
it is marked specimen No.3. At 162 feet from the 
surface, the clay bécame veiny, and imtermingled 
with very minute glittering fragments, this is speci- 
men No. 4. At 173 feet the clay became more san- 
dy, (specimen No. 5,) and continued so until it alter- 
ed into the ext kind. 

30 feet—Coloured Clay, varying from brick-red. 

nixed with blue and yellow, to.many shades of 
dull purple— 

Specimen No. 6, came from 190 feet; specimen No. 
7, from 200 feet; specimen No. 8, from 203 feet; 
specimen No. 9, from 211 ft., when the seam changes 
into the next, which is more yellow. 

22 feet—Clay, with nearly an uniform colour of 
yellow ochre, occasionally mixed irregularly 
with grey— , 

penal No. 10—This was more sandy than the 
previous stratum. Among this water rose in some 
quantity. : 

28 feet 6 in—Soft soil, apparently composed of 

clay and sand— 

It varied very much in colour, being sometimes 
bright green, otherwise yellow, intermixed with 
green, or sometimes beautifully veined with dark 
red and yellow. Many specimens are sent, viz: 


Specimen. Specimen. Specimen. 
11, . . 240 ft. 12, .. 242 ft. 18, . . 243 ft. 
14, . . 244 15, ... 245 16, . . 246 
w,. - 48 18, . . 255 19, . . 261 

The last specimen is of the soil immediately above 
the chalk. wo stones were met with in this stra- 


tum; one like those formerly mentioned, of which 
no specimen could be preserved; the other a flint, 
specumen 20, at 257 feet. 

67 ft. 6 inc —Chalk, among which many flints were 

scattered— 

Of these, specimen 21 was one foot in thickness,and 
so unusually hard as to occupy the workmen three 
days in punching before they could force a way 
through it. 'The water was found at the depth of $17 
feet, in a bed of soft chalk mixed with small fligts; 
the hole was bored 12 feet among the water, so that 
the total depth of the well is 329 feet—and it is sup- 
posed by the workmen that the last piece of chalk that 
was brought up sticking to their punch, was from the 
| upper surface of a new layer of chalk in which there 
jis no water. Specimen 22, is a morsel of a hard stone, 
apparently containing ore, which was brought up in 
L ger from among the chalk at the depth of 274 
- Specimen 23, is of the first chalk, which was 
at 291 feet 6 inches. Specimen 24, is from 
317 feet, when the first water was found; it was sa- 
| curated with moisture when first brought up. Speci- 
men 25, is the last piece of chalk, brought from $29 
feet, and supposed by the workmen to be from the 
upper surface of a new and dry layer of chalk. 
Specimen 26, various fragments of large flints brok- 
en by the punch at different depths in the ground. 
Specimen 27, morsels of flint and pebbles washed 
out of the chalk raised from the water-source, and 
supposed not to have been broken in punching, but 
to have laid among the water in their present condi- 
tion. In cutting a solid piece of chalk which had 
been pte, up in the auger, a morsel of flint ex- 
actly like these specimens. was observed, with’e 
appearance of not having been forced into its place 
in the chalk by violence. 

The principal impurity discovered in this water 
by the action of re-agents, is common salt, of which 
it contains about four grains and a half in the pi 
When evaporated to ess, the residue. contains 
a sufficient quantity of carbonate of soda to render 
it very manifestly alkaline. This is also the case 
with the waters of the other deep wells in and about 
London. J. L. 
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BORING FOR WATER. they expected to find furniture and some valuable None of the crops, which, in the old ‘eyatets of 

Mexandria, April 29, 1825 articles. The trowel touched a hard and resisting |the country, were immediately necessary for the 

Dear Siz. ’ ai * |body. ‘The workman removed the ashes very slow-|farmer’s subsistence, could be dispensed with, 


I received your communication, and the enclosed 
letter of Mr. Henderson, of Elkton. I commenced 
boring here four weeks back, and have progressed 
114 feet down, passing various strata of clay, sand, 
and gravel, until we got 50 feet down, when we met 
a strata of black marsh mud, in which we found de- 
tached pieces of wood and bark, some of which 
was in a sound state; we passed 20 feet without 
much alteration—then met with a very tenacious 
clay, (which we are now in, 24 feet—enclosed is a 
sample,) resembling soap stone, but variegated with 
various colours. ‘The faving is about 200 yards 
from the river, on a rise of 30 feet above the level 
of tide water. ‘The water in the well is within 20 
feet of the surface. When any thing oceurs wor- 
thy of note, = may expect to hear from me again. 
Respectiully, yours, 

LEWIS DISBROW. 
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NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER. 
Communicated for the American Farmer. 
RUINS OF POMPEIA. 

I roox the road to Portici, and I did not stop un- 
til I arrived at Pompeia, where I spent the remain- 
der of the day. I will not repeat to you what has 
been so well said, on the unexpected impressions 
produced on seeing these beautiful remains of anti- 
quity. The ashes have kept them in perfect pre- 
servation, and they appeared to want only inhabi- 
tants. 
years, the digging has been much extended. 
have discovered an entire new quarter, the buildings 
in which being much ornamented, indicate’the re- 
sidence of richer proprietors than those of the 
houses previously discovered. They have found a 
second gate of the city. With a few years more 
labour, Pompeia will rise completely from the tomb 
in which it has been buried so many ages. 


There are no ruins in Italy, nor probably, in the} 
world, which excite so much interest as those of, 


Pompeia, for there is ncthing conjectural in what 
we see there: the imagination has nothing to fill up, 
nothing to suppose, Every thing remains there as 
the Romans left it; every thing indicates their ha- 
bits. We live with them; we use their furniture; 
we eat at their tables; we view their drawings; 
read their manuscripts. The time which has i 
since the day when Pliny met his death there, sé@ms 
to be lost, and it might have been yesterday. 

I remained a long while looking at the workmen, 
who were digging. They had just gotten into the 
inside of a house, and every stroke of the spade 
made a discovery. I know nothing likely to excite 
so lively an interest as the digging in such a cele- 
brated spot. Expectation and curiosity equally 
affect us. The imagination is excited by the his- 
torical recollections, at this instant, called forth. 
The eyes are involuntarily fixed on the trowel with 
which the workman cautiously removes the ashes, 
for fear of breaking the articles which he may 
chance to expose. 

I was immoveably fixed near these labourers; they 
threw shovels full of ashes into wheelbarrows.— 
They discovered a wall; it was painted in fresco— 
beautiful arabesques gradually appeared. May not 
these medallions exylain some of the secrets of an- 
tiquity? But our expeciation, in this instance, was. 

i i y represented only bacchants and 


ids. 
"The work went on; in emptying a room of the 
ashes with which it was filled, we came to the lower 
part of it, and the precautions were increased, as 


ly, and he perceived a bronze ornament. Beautiful 
carved leaves rose from the ground; they adhered 
to branches, having fruit upon them, which were 
oranges. ‘The stem of the tree rested in a vase of 
the same metal; it served as a pedestal: this bronze, 
of an elegant form, was only a candelabra, in the 
fruit of which were inserted sockets, which diffused 
around the light of twenty lamps. Art has produc- 
ed nothing more natural, or more graceful, than 
this candelabra, whose reappearance I witnessed 
after two thousand years, as clean and as polished 
as when it first came out of the hands of the work- 
man. 

On the side of this bronze, and on the same pe- 
destal, was a bust of Marius; | was gratified at being 
present at discoveries of so much interest, but night 
put a stop to the work, the workmen, as well as 
the antiquarians, went away, and I followed them 
with regret. In this short time I could not help 
thinking, how one might pass a whole life in these 
places, without experiencing a moment's fatigue or 
ennui. 





ROTATION OF CROPS, 

As pursued on the plain of Sorrento, in Naples. 
The plain of Sorrento is’ almost the only part of 
the kingdom of Naples, in which can be seen the 
effects of an active and will directed industry. _ It is 
also in this beautiful country that the villagers have 
successfully introduced the culture of cotton; a cul- 
ture which the usages of society have rendered so 
necessary. It had been, before, adopted at Naples; 


but, until within a few years, it was sown only on 








I shall merely add, that, within the last four! 
They| 


small spots, for a local and limited consumption. | 
The continental system, having raised the value of 
|this plant, a larger space was allotted to its cultiva-| 
jtion; and the farmers, in this country, profiting by' 
the natural advantages of their climate, furnished, 
lin the year 1812, nearly sixty thousand bales of, 
lcotton to the manufacturers of Europe. | 
The land which I have just seen, promises, this| 
year, an abundant crop, which will enrich some} 
jfamilies, who little expected, in this world, any 
more than a moderate existence. This considera-| 
tion added much to the interest I felt in visiting! 
this country. 

I learned the method of cultivating the cotton, on 
a large scale, adopted by the metayers of Piave de| 
Sorrento, and the way in which it has been intro- 
duced into their regular course of husbandry. 

The land is turned over, by the spade, in the 
month of March, and the seeds are sown in lines, at; 
three feet distant; the plants, in the lines, are two! 
feet asunder. The earth is so rich as to require no 
manure, but only to be constantly kept clean; wo- 
men are, therefore, employed, during the whole 
season, in weeding the fields of cotton. As soon as 
the flowering is over, and the well-formed capsules 
require only the sun to ripen them, the ends of the 
branches are nipped off, thus determining all the 
sap to the fruit. 

The harvest lasts a long while, and consists in 
collecting the capsules as they ripen. [t is then 
only requisite to clear the cotton, by separating it 
from the seeds. This operation is long and tedious. 
They were endeavouring to make machines to sim- 
plify the process, but I have not learned whether 
they have succeeded. 

The course of husbandry adopted in the land 
which has been covered with voleanic ashes, and 
of which I gave you an account in a preceding let- 
ter, left no room for the cultivation of cotton. It 
could not be admitted without changing the estab- 
lished course; the succession of crops which I am 
going to describe, is the result. It merits attention, 
because it is, prohably, the best arranged and the 
most productive of any in the world. 














They, therefore, continued to begin with the cul- 
ture of maize, for which the land is manured. 
Wheat foliows it; beans are then sown immediste- 
ly after harvest. This crop being intended to feed 
cattle during the winter, is taken up suflicientiy 
early to admit of the land being prepared to receive 
the cotton seeds by the end of March; after this is 
harvested, wheat is again sown the same autumn, 
to which succeeds the purple clover. Melons are 
grown after the clover, and legumes planted as 
soon as the melon crop is taken off, occupy the 
ground until the spring, and finish the course. [ft 
is as follows: 


First year = Maize—manured. 


Second Wheat, icllowed by beans. 
Third Cotton. 

Fourth Wheat, followed by wild clover. 
Fifth Melons, followed by legumes. 


Five years—eight crops. 

This course, thus, ‘urnishes eight crops in five 
years, two of which are corn, three are leguminous, 
one is commercial, and two are for the support of 
animals. It is impossible to arrange these diiferent 
crops in a better way. ‘The nature of their growth, 
and the different culture they require, alternately 
rest and prepare the soil, whose fertility is kept up 
by this variety, producing the utmost which can be 
rendered by nature to human industry. 





THE THREE TEMPLES OF PAESTUM. 

After travelling a long way in the maremmes, we 
discovered, on the confines of the horizon, some so- 
litary buildings, but entire, and which time has res- 
pected. As we approached them, they seemed 
larger, and, at length, appeared immense. We, at 
last, discovered a colonade, very massive, and of a 
regular structure. These mqnuments projected from 
the azure sky, and their architecture, could be dis- 
tinguished at a considerable distance. They are 
the three temples at Paestum; And it is here tra- 
vellers finish their journey. 

Of all the ruins in Italy, these are the most an- 
cient, and the most striking. The times are un- 
known in which they were built, but they are called 
heroic, because it is easy to place heroes beyond the 
history of the human race. These temples have 
witnessed the long history of Rome; they have seen 
its termination, and seem destined to witness the 
last days of the world. 

At what period of history, at what age of the 
world, must we fix the epoch of the existence of 
those unknown, but astonishing nations who built, 
in Italy, Cyclopean walls, while in Africa they rais- 
ed the pyramids of Gize and the avemue of the 
Sphinx? History is silent, and gives us no infor- 
mation respecting the miracles of that age, whose 
monuments confound our reason and almost our 
imagination, for they appear above human power. 
Nothing in nature has, to this day, explained the 
singular mysteries of this monumental civilization; 
a civilization so great as still to astonish the world 
by its ruins, so religious as to have raised colossi for 
the altars of its gods, and mountains for the tombs 
of its dead. 

How is it that all the traces have been lost of that 
race of giants who had mammoths for their domes- 
tic animals, and who constructed their ramparts 
with rocks? The ruins which they have left us 
astonish us the more, because we cannot conceive 
that genius of the ages which presided at their 
birth. It is a world, the secret of which has never 
reached us, and with respect to which we can do 
nothing, but remain mute before those august mo- 
numents, which time has preserved by placing them 
in wildernesses. 

Nature, in our days, does not seem to have 
strength suificient to destroy these ruins; they are 
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so massive, and the earth has been so long accus- 
tomed to support them, that they seem even like a 
work of the Desutien. " 
These enormous colonades, imperishable in the 
midst of solitudes and ages, appear destined only to, 
see the seasons roll on, and to serve as a retreat for 
the animals on the plain, for they come to these tem-| 
Jes to seek shelter during storms. An aged buffalo 
is often seen waiting the return of day behind a 
pillar, which, for twenty years, he has chosen as his 
resting place. ‘The rest of the herd respect him as 
the master of the desert, and never dispute with him 
the place he has selected. ; E 
On resting near these ruins, we experience an 
emotion which I know not how to describe. We 
think we are viewing a scene where every thing 
passed in a world, and in an age, which are stran- 
gers to our time. Nothing, in the solitary scenes 
which surround these temples, destroys the illusion; 
and when we withdraw from this theatre of an un- 
known world, the illusion, for a long while, follows 
us, rendering, by comparison, every aspect of the 
world cold and diminutive. 





Poromac Fisuertes.—This great source of pro- 
fit to the proprietors and of benefit to the neigh- 


‘ bouring community, has not, as yet, been, we learn, 


so abundant this season as in usual years; owing to 
the remarkably forward spring, and the fact that 
the great schools of fish which annually run up to 
the fresh water of this river, when it reaches the 
temperature proper for receiving the spawn, having 
been, in the unerring operatiolis of nature, some- 
what ahead of the calculations of the wary fisher- 
men. ‘The first of April is the time when these 
count on*meeting the first schools, and they con- 
tinue to run*for about @month or six weeks; but it 
seems that this year they found, on putting out their 
seines at the usual tinge, the fish were in as great 
abundance ws they generally are in the middle of 
the month—so that if is-feared that nearly half the 
season for taking the fish had passed away before 
the nets were spread. But there is ore evidence 
which deserves to be recorded, that they are still in 
plenty: within the last few days the greatest haul of 
rock fish ever remembered by the cldest fishermen 
on the Potomac, was made. 

We heve it from such a source as to have no 
deubt of the fact, that on Friday last there were 
taken at the Sycamore Landing, on the estate of Gen. 
Mason, of Georgetown, about twenty-five miles be- 
low this city, at one haul of the seme, fuur hundred 
and fifty-four rock fish, averaging at least sixty 
pounds each, and that many of them weighed as 
wuch as eighty pounds. ‘They were all brought 
fiesh to the markets of Washington, Alexandria, 
and Georgetown, znd although sold at very reduced 
prices, it is said the produce of this single haul was 
about two hundred and fifty dollars. 


Alexandria, April 2. 
We daily hear complaints of the ill success o! 
our Potomac fishermen, while those of Susquehan- 
na aré represented as more than usually fortunate 
The number and quality of the shad and herring 
taken there far exceeded expectation. At one fish- 


_ Urcommon Fisu. 

Being on board the brig Mary & Eliza, of Bos- 
ton, from Baltimore, on Wednesday, 27th April, 
1825, at 6 A. M., Race Point, Cape Cod, bearing 
S.$. E., distant 4 leagues, discovered_something 
a little on our larboard bow, hauled up for it. When 
at a small distance, found it to be a living animal— 
took it to be what has been called a sea serpent. 
We passed it a small distance, tacked ship and 
stood for it again Found that there were two of 
them—they made from us—however, we soon over- 
took them. Being some time in company with them, 
we had a fair view. They appeared, when head to 
us, more like horses swimming than any thing we 
could compare them to. Their !ength appeared to 
be about 40 feet, their head and neck about 6 or 8 
feet, which they kept out of water about 4 feet. From 
ihe top of their heads to the water, the head part 
appeared to be full of bunches like barnacles, or 
knots of divers colours; being about 100 feet from 
them, we could view them well. Their bodies ap- 
peared to be the colour of a whale, their tails lay 
flat ways in the water, and spread about 8 feet, like 
a whale’s tail. After viewing them about 15 mi- 
nutes, we tacked ship, and stood on our course. 
They likewise tacked and swam after us, when they 


|} appeared more like horses than ever, and their way 


through the water was nearly as fast as ours. ‘There 
was a white streak running about two-thirds round 
their heads at the water’s edge, which we took to be 
where the mouth was. ‘They sometimes blow like 
whales.—The spout holes were about 4 feet from 
their nose, on their backs. ‘They had a very blunt 
nose. ‘I'hey must either be sea horses or sea ser- 
pents, for such fish none on board evet saw before. 
Asner H. Lovey, master. 
Bens. SMALL, mate. 
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For the American Fariucr. 
ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


Cop winter’s frosty head lies lew, 
Hard on a bed of driven snow; 
Oh, that his dreary reign were o’er, 
And spring were entering at the door. 
‘The wish had searcely pass’d my lips, 
When from the south the maiden trips; 
Hither with eager steps she hies, 
When stiff and cold the tyrant lies. 
She listens to his hideous snore, 
Whilst north-west winds in concert roar; 
Nearer she comes with noiseless pace, 
And breathes upon his icy face. 
Her baliny breath his eyelids warm, 
He raises up his rugged form, 

nd struggling to regain his power, 
He spouts aloft a snowy shower. 
‘The snowy shower dissolves in rain, 
And down the tyrant sinks again. 
Once more she breathes—the’ sunbeams play, 
“Lill quite subdued, he melts away; 
From hill to vale he’s gliding fast, 
And in a stream is drown’d at last. 
With April face of smiles and tears, 
No more his iron grasp she fears; 
Gaily she carols forth her song, 
Whilst early birds around her throng. 
With hyacinths her head is crown’d; 
Shedding delicious fragrance round; 
And violets, with their rich perfume, 
Around her neek in clusters bloom— 
Her cheeks display the blushing rose, 
Carnation on her lips repose, 
Sweet pinks upon her bosom rest 
And heart's-ease lie within her breast; 
Of brightest green her robe. is tinged, 


’ 





ery it is stated that 300,000 herrings were taken at. 
# single haul of the seine. ‘ 


With jonguils and with tulips fringed— 


; 


The ladly-slipper ‘ and ‘neat, 

Scem made for Cinclerella’s feet; 
Striped ribband-grass these sandals lace, 
And modest thrift her ancles brace?” 
And daisies quilled in:triple row, 

Hang “on her light fantastic toe”— 
Bright silver bells her footsteps prints 
“Her very step has music in’t.” 

A golden rod is in her hand, ' 

More gifted than Prospero’s wand; 

At every step she onward takes —__ 
Some living thing is roused and wakes— 
The lilac blooms within its reach, 

Forth bursts the blessom of the peach; 
The naked crocus lifts its head, 

Cold shivering from its leafless bed— 
With haste the yellow daffodil © 
Throws o’er her neck a golden frill; 
And pale narcissus, Ovid’s theme, 
Leaves fhe lov’d shadow in the stream; 
And lowly periwinkles run, 

Blooming without a summer’s sun— 
And glittering butter-cup, that throws 
Its yellow dust upon your nose; 

And on side gaily tide 
Fair-maids-of-France and London-pride; 
Blue-bells from Scotland hither come, 
And with the shamrock find a home; 
And snow-drop pluck’d from Russian bear. 
And Bethlehem star, to christians dear— 
All rise to deck the virgin’s bower, 
Fresh glittering with an April shower. 
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Wivp Turxies—for General la Fayette. 


The Editor of the American Farmer is desirous 
of procuring some wild turkies, to be sent to France 
and England. The first are for the “nation’s 
Guest,” its early, steadfast friend indeed, as he 
was our friend in need. 

He has repeated to Mr. Skinner the wish to ob- 
tain two cocks and three or four hens,.for his 6wn 
use, at La Grange, and wishes them as black as 
they can be had. Besides the pleasure which he is 
sure it will afford any one who has it in his power 
to gratify the wish of the General, any reasonable 
expense will be paid by Mr. 8S. for fowls, and 
for transportation, &c.'to Baltimore—and they shall 
be presented to him in the name of the person or 
persons from whom they are received. If it be not 
practicable to get grown turkies, it may be that 
eggs may be found, and placed, for being hatched, 
under tame turkies. Both, indeed, would be desira- 
ble, lest old ones might not so well bear transpor- 
tation by sea, or might not be so fer domesticated 
as to breed. 

Any communication on the subject will be thank- 
fully received, and transmitted to Gen. la Fayette, 
by J. S. SKINNER, 

Post-master—Baltimore, 

P.S. Fora distinguished cultivator of natural his- 
tory in France, Mr. George Washington la Fayette 
requested the Editor of: the Ametican Farmer. to 
procure, if practicable, either an impregnated fe- 
male opossum—or if that were not practicable, a - 
male and female opossum. They are required, to 
enable naturalists to settle a very curious question 
in the natural history and habits of that animal— 
which will be better understood, if any —— 
will have the goodness to loan to the Editor, for 
publication in’ the American Farmer, Doctor Bar- . 
ton’s Essay in reference to this subject, or to inform 
him where it can be had. $ 








8 Editors of newspapers would confer a favoir 


‘by giving the above paragraphs a single 
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_ Srrawserries.—Much perplexity, and Joss of/17d have been refused. Upon a change of wind, 
time and labour, results from persons not know-|we must have large arrivals, but I do not think they PRICES CURRENT. 
ing how to distinguish between the male and Jemale | will affect prices materially, if at all."—V. Y. paper. WHOLESALE RETAIN 
plants—a certain proportion of the former being ARTICLES. per) om) te liom) to 
necessary to the fructification of the latter. Whole! Tosacco.—Q4ctual sales—A hogshead sent into mar- | : : — B.A & 
. . . : ‘ e BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl./10 
beds, of large dimensions, prepared with great| ket by Daniel Murray, Esq., weighed 830 Ibs., and sold WV, Balam rime, i 
; Pant ‘lat $80 per hundred.—Mr. Chas. Hill, of Prince George’s | BACON, and Hams, . . | Ib. | 6 50 8 
care in other respects, prove unfruitful from this |@ $99 per h —Mr. - Mill, ce George's | COPFEE. W.1. Gree neh im} 211 20 
This is , _ 9 be the county, sold 52 hhds., common red, for $6.50 per hun- . n,- 7, PR 25 
cause. ‘This is, perhaps, yet more apt to be the ad 4.-el. Je Th 790 Bless’ do. Common,| — 16] 17} 18} 99 
case with the hautboy, and may be thus accounted |C'®¢, round.—Vol. James Bhomas, of st. Mary's Coun | coTToN. Louisiana, ke.| — 22} 96! -.. 
for: lnsheer 06 item Ot oak 6. @ aiee will |ty, sold part of his crop at $12 per hund. for first, and : 2? a eat on 20] 24 H 
find the ay Oo page ; f, VOl. 0, » reacler WU! 6 per hund. for seconds.—One hogshead of Ohio to- saareie. Upland, . “a: ici | — 
, an ‘the best instructions, from the best horticultu-|)),cceo, made by Isaac Ijams, weighing $33 Ibs. nett, sold C ON YARN, No. 10,} — 4 
rist in the state; he there says, that except the haut-! for $40 per hund. Several other sales, not reported} 4® advance of 1 cent) — | 
. boy, he has not known any strawberry to have their |in time for this number, shall be given in our next. ———s = 18.) ~~ 12} 13! 14) 
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THE HORSE AND THE OX, 
IN ANSWER To “SANDY” AND “COLUMELLA.” 


Buck’s County, Pa., May 2, 1825. 

TO THE EDITOR: 
“Sandy” and “Columella,” in their respective 
essays, have offered some arguments in opposition 
to the subject of a communication addressed to you 
upon the superiority of horses over oxen, for the 
neral purposes of farm labour, which, not having 
hitherto had the leisure to notice, I now proceed to 
examine into the value of the several considerations 








urged by them. 

It may, however, be observed, that by a ref 
rence to my communication, it will be perceiv 
that the object was, not to contend for the ent 
neglect of oxen as labourers upon the farm, but 
advert to what has appeared the error of those who 
assert their equality or superiority to the horse, and 
the consequent entire exclusion of the latter. 

“Sandy” commences his correction of my errors, 
by committing one himself, when he makes me assert, 
that the superior intelligence of the horse depends 
upon an increased allowance of food; whereas, on the 
contrary, I believe such superiority to be innate, and 
independent of extrinsic circumstances—as will ap- 
pear evident, from a comparison of the two ani-| 
mals, in their wild, as well as their domesticated | 
stute. As a proof of inferiority, upon the part of the | 
horse, it is contended that he will not go by word; 
when if “Sandy” had ever travelled northward, he 
would have discovered that our teams are constant- 
ly so driven, and a Pennsylvania carter would be 
much amused to be told that his horse would not ge 
to the right, or to the leit. precisely as bidden, with- 
out the aid of a check-line, or even of a pole to 
strike him over the head, in order to quicken his 
apprehension—as usual with that favorite of «San-; 
dy’s,” the ox. If he require a bridle, what does it | 
prove, but that he has too much spirit and anima- 
tion to be trusted without one. * But if any one ven- 
ture to speak of the natural sluggishness of the ox, 
evident from the time of his birth to his death, we 
are immediately relerred to the feats of some ani- 
mal groomed like a race horse, who has ploughed 
an eighth or a sixteenth of an acre ia a certain 
number of minutes, or to the equally decisive fact 
of their keeping company for a few miles with re- 
gular team horses, who are customarily slow; whilst, 
perhaps in the next paragraph, it is admitted that 
they are not particularly well calculated for regular 
road service. . 

It ould be much more satisfactory, and to the 
purpose, for some gentleman who farms 2 or 300 
acres with oxen only, to inform us of the quantity 
of work done by them in the year—of the manner 
in which that work is executed, and of the food con- 
sumed by the said working oxen. 

We are told of the great gentleness of the ox; 
but when directions are given for breaking him, it 
appears to be at least as difficult a matter as is the 
sane process with the horse. The fastest walking 
ox that I recollect to have seen, almost always upon 
being put to work after some days rest, ran away. 

It inay also be recollected, that if the horse be 
worked hard, and be scantily fed, he is altogether 
as quict and as resigned, although not so slow as 
the ox, under similar circumstances. But if he is 
made fat, he is immediately changed into an animal 
full of vigour and energy, whilst the ox, by the same 
process, is made still more lazy, and his inclination 
to sleep still more increased. 

We are also told of the cheapness of his harness, 
when by others of his warm advocates, it is consi- 
dered one of the greatest of modern improvements, 
not only to harness him like the horse, but to curry 
and brush him, and to bestow, in every respect, 
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upon him, the same attention. And certainly they 
have more of reason and humanity upon their side, 
than those who think that the ox is to do all manner 
of work, and to get little to eat, and (so to speak,) 
less to wear. 

We come now to what, with many, has very 
great weight, and which, if the fact were really as 
represented, would be much to the point, viz: that 
the ox, after rivalling the horse in his day’s labour, 
requires nothing but hay or =r for his nourish- 
ment. But is the fact really so? It is admitted, that 
working cattle very generally get nothing more 
than has been represented; and it is equ well 
known, that in very many instances, it is the prac- 
tice to give no grain to horses, except when per- 
forming the$everest labour, But is the practice, in 


‘jeither case,a good one? Is:it, in truth, an economi- 


cal one? Does not true economy, in the manage- 

ent of domestic animals, as suggested by an en- 
ightened cultivator of Virginia,* and as must be 
apparent to the careful observer, consist in liberali- 
ty towards them? And is there as much profit in 
the labour of a half-fed animal, be he horse or ox, 
as in that of one well nourished and vigorous? Is 
even the return in manure as valuable? 

Upon this point, it may be to the purpose to 
quote the opinion of one of the most zealous advo- 
cates of ox labour, To the idea of the ox 
capable of labour ‘without the alimentary support of 
corn, I never could attach any great importance 
theoretically, still less since I have paid to the sub- 
ject a certain share of practical attention. It is 
probably mere habit, inh ve have continued the 
ancient economica] method of feeding the ox, and 
that we have not tried its sué@ess with the horse. 
The latter measure, we know, has been strongly 
recommended, in times of scarcity, by our econo- 
mists. Has not the shining example of a Suffolk 
man been held up to public imitation, who, upon a 
‘arge scale, fed his labouring farm horses, through 

course of years, upon nothing but raw potatoes 
and straw? Have they not discovered, in Notting- 
hamshire, that beth English and Swedish turnips 
are equal to oats? And do we not find a number 
of such wonderful things in old Gervase Markham? 
I have been as diligent in experiments in this line, 
as most men; and once, with the most’ ardent zeal 
of improvement, fed all my horses into the mange.”} 
To which I may add, that I also have heard of many 
wonderful accounts of oxen doing the work of 
horses, and living upon grass, hay or straw alone; 
but upon examination, have found that the com- 
parison has been made with the most wretched of 
horses; or that the oxen have been’ worked only oc- 
casionally, and at intervals; or that if worked with 
tolerable regularity, and fed in the way mentioned, 
they have invariably been miserably thin. 

It appears then that the ox, with the horse,requires 
to be well fed. As to the comparative quantities 
consumed by either, if it were a question of mere ex- 
istence, it is pussible that the former might be kept 
alive upon less than the latter; although I am not 
acquainted with any experiments that have been 
made to decide the point. This, however, is en- 
tirely immaterial—but it is, or may be, within the 
experience of every one, that a horse not at work 
will keep fat upon less than an ox of equal weight, 
under similar circumstances; and supposing, that 
when at work the former requires rather more food 
than the latter, (a point not apparent,) I contend 
that he will do a great deal more work, and that it 
will be much better done. 

Our opponents seem to imagine, that if they can 
prove that 6 ofen will do the work of 4 horses— 
supposing them not to consume more, that they 
have decided the question. But it may be answer- 
ed, that it is vain to multiply animals for labour, 





* Colonel Taylor. 
t Lawrence’s General Treatise upon Cattle. 
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without at the-same time multiplying the number 
of drivers, of ploughs, of wagons, of carts, &e, &e. 
when the expense is, of course, proportionably in- ° 
creased—for a great objection to the@>x, is, that - 
with a limited number of implements, a greater: 
can do little more work than a smaller number: ¢. g. 
six oxen, with two wagons, cannot haul in hay or 
grain, as fast as four horses with the same rumber of 
wagons; much less can they plough as much ground, 
per diem, with two ploughs—whilst it would cost as 
much to keep them, If you have four oxen in the 
lace of four horses, their slowness constantly 
eaves exposed to the risk of damage or loss, pro- 
duce an to be secured; for while the oxen are 
reflectmg upon the propriety of moving from one 
cock of hay or shock of grain, to another, the 
horses have already accomplished the business; or - 
while the oxen are composedly walking from the 
barn or stack to the field, thé horses have already 
arrived there at along trot. The case is the same 
in ploughing. A day’too late, in critical.seasons, is. 
of great consequence. ‘The losses resulting from 
these delays may, in theory, appear trivial, but the 
are, in practice, of real and great canconanae 
ing, in the ¢ourse of the year, as much to the value 
of the horse,as they detract from that of the ox. 

Upon the subject of the necessary expense of 
keeping a horse, there have been very exaggerated 
statements; instances of which we have in the essays 
under consideration. ‘“Coiumella’s” is high, but 
“‘Sandy’s” is beyond bounds—and if his horses real- 
ly devour as much as he supposes, they certainly 
belong to a Trace “‘nali consumere fruges,” and I am 
not surprised at his alarm. By the former, the ex- 
pense is stated at about $31 per horse per annum— 
by the latter at $52 per annum. I can account for 
this difference in no other way, than from a differ- 
ence in the prices of grain, and, perhaps, from the 
circumstance, that as among our southern neigh- 
bours the ability to run a four mile heat in a given 
time, is ceusrttred as the acme of excellence in a 
horse, there has no room been left for the propaga- 
tion of a more useful breed of animals. My horses 
are large, very powerful, labour almost constantly, 
are always fat and in good spirits, are considered to 
be fed much above the common standard, and con- 
sumed last year, as precisely as can be ascertained, 
794 bushels of grain, consisting of ground oats, 
corn and rye, at the average market price of 32 cts. 
per bushel, amounting to the sum of $25.44. 

The question now appears to be brought to a 
narrow compass, and is, whether the superior ac- 
tivity and intelligence of the horse, the accuracy 
with which he performs his work, the greater amount - 
performed, and his acknowledged superiority in his 
adaptation to every kind of labour, do not render 
him preferable to the ox for the general purposes of 
farm labour, notwithstanding the scknowldined , but 
solitary advantage, which the ox possesses in his 
being an eatable animal. 

If the ox is to be preferred, it must be upon this 
ground alone, as he is manifestly, and by the admis- 
sion of many of his advocates, inferior in nearly 
every other desirable property. And much impor- 
tance is to be attached to the decided and very gene- 
ral preference shown to the horse in practice; for it 
is in vain to compare the subject of ox labour to 
that of some modern improvements, to which it is 
often ‘thought a sufficient objection, that they are 
modern—for oxen have been used from time imme- 
morial, and notwithstanding that ancient prejudices 
are as much in their favour as of any other esta- 
blished practice, they appear to lose ratner than to 

in ground, being a general attendant upon imper- 
fect modes of culture. 

I would not wish to be the advocate of any prae- 
tice at war with a sound economy; . but the present ’ 


discussion involves the question of the gp ee 





efficiency, as well as the cheapness of labouring 
animals; af 
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The conclusion, that it appears to me ought to be 
arrived at, is, that the ox ought to be regarded as an 
animal to be fattened and killed, but who may in 
the mean tingg be made to contribute to his support, 
by assisting in the labours of the farm. 

I had intended to make a few observations upon 
“‘Columella’s” proposition to substitute mules for 
horses, possessing, as they do, some of the disad- 
vantages of each kind of stock under discussion, 
without their respective advantages—but I have al- 
ready far exceeded the limits proposed to — 








P. S. I take this opportunity of correcting a mis- 
take in my former communication. In adverting to 
the use of oxen upon the king of England's farm, 
through inadvertence, it was said to be his Norfolk, 
instead of his Windsor farm. ‘The printer, also, by in- 
serting our for one, in the 5th line and 3d word, (vol. 
6, p. $388,) has entirely perverted my meaning; the 
amount of which was, that the ox advocates had 
hitherto walked their hobby undisturbed through 
the s of the Farmer, and I thought it but rea- 
sonable that the horsemen should, in turn, canter 
their favourites upon the same ground. Cc. 





COTTON. 
South Carolina, April 29, 1825. 


Sir, 

In the National Gazette, of the 19th April, is to 
be found an extract of a letter received at New 
York, from a French manufacturer, stating the 
Egyptian cotton to be “very inferior (11 per cent.) 
this year,” (mark, this year,) “and that 5 or 6 per 
eent is sand.” “We (says the editor,) are confident 
that no permanent rivalry is to be apprehended” by 
the American grower. 

Immediately under this sage paragraph, there is 
another, stating that out of 20,583 bales, there 
were 10,200 Egyptian sold at Liverpool, on the 
15th March. The price is not stated, but in the 
Gazette of the 14th April, there is another Liver- 
pool account of the sale (on the 14th of March,) of 
17,120 bales—9,471 of Boweds at 11} to 15d, and 
2,308 Egyptian at 134 to 15d. Here we see the 
lowest Egyptian 2} higher than the lowest Boweds, 
and not one word about deficiency of quality, sand, 
&e.—a fact worth ten thousand arguments, or one 
million rash assertions. 

There is, I fear, a miserable mania that will lead 
to much inconvenience in the cotton market. A 

at source of the deception arises from a forget- 
falness of the fact that the present high prices in 
Great Britain springs from speculation alone—that 
the stock of the speculators in fact, not finally sold 
out, is always liable to be thrown again upon the 
market, and hence that there is a danger of a heavy 
fall—that the produce of the Carolinas and Georgia 
is nearly to past years—that the produce from 
the Gulf of Mexico infinitely exceeds that of past 
years—that there is no danger from the Mediterra- 
nean—and, finally, that the impulse given this year, 
will lead to an immense quantity being planted the 
next year. Virginia will-produce a large quantity, 
if ske has common luck; and, by having been accus- 
tomed to a neater cultivation, will in all probability 
be highly successful. Ral 

It is true the consumption is increasing in Great 
Britain; but the sources of its supply are also aug- 
menting in proportion—and the increasing value of 
the East India cotton is remarkable. It holds a 
much better proportionate price than it ever did in 
the market, and appears to me to be constantly im- 

roving. Again, Sapeliva it is the intention of the 
bancellor of the Exchequer to take the duty off 
colonial ashes. His funds are annually increasing, 
and it may be possible he contemplates another re- 
duction of West India and Kast India duties. He 
can do it more easily than people imagine. Indeed, 
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the old ridiculous notions of monopoly, &c. &c. are 
wearing away so fast, and affairs, in consequence, 
are bearing a so much better aspect, that there is 
searcely any thing he can ask for that he cannot ob- 
tain. For instance, look at the “unmeaning oaths 
and obsolete statutes”* swept away by the surrender 
of the charter of the Levant company. I still think 
it possible the East India company may partially 
submit to a similar arrangement, if they can derive 
any advantage from it to their cottons and sugars.} 
But, we shall soon hear of a property tax, and an 
almost total repeal of the assessed and colonial 
taxes—and if the East India company see this, and 
the West India proprietors also, it will give a very 
different complexion to all their affairs. 

Mr. Lowe (p. 395, London edition,) says, that in 
the event of new taxes being called for, a property 
tax of 24, or even 5 per cent, would be preferred to 
a revival of such duties as those on e salt, lea- 
ther, coals; or the house and window tax. 

Mr. L. (p. 389,) states, as imposts bearing on pro- 
ductive industry, various taxes amounting to 30 mil- 
ions pounds. Leather, cotton, paper, glass, can- 
dies and tallow, bricks and tiles, auction duties, 
hemp and starch—these produce about 2,700,0001; 
sugar produces about 3,000,0001; and the assessed 
taxes about 4,500,0001.—in all, 10,200,0001. Now, 
as in 1815 the property tax, at 10 per cent, produced 
nearly 15 millions of dollars, it is probable a 5 per 
cent tax now, would produce a sum very little short 
of sufficient to discharge all these taxes. What, 
then, would be the result? The discharge of the 
sugar from duties—of the cotton also; and, indeed, 
all the above enumerated articles. 

The public cry as to the duty on salt has procur- 
ed its repeal. And how was this effected? By Sir 
Thomas Bernard, and his friends, constantly ap- 
pealing to the _ on its impolicy and real unpro- 
ductiveness. Now, Sir H. Davy (Agricultural Che- 
mistry, Phila. 1821, p. 60,) says, “the nutritive pro- 
perties of sugar are well known. Since the British 
market has been overstocked with this article from 
the West India islands, proposals have been made 
for applying it as the food of cattle; experiments 
have been made, which prove they may be fattened 
by it, but difficulties, connected with the duties laid 
on sugar, have hitherto prevented the plan being 
tried to any extent.” 

If Sir H. Davy’s doctrines should gain ground, 

erhaps these difficulties may be removed. But cui 
? perhaps you will say—what have we to do 
with British duties, &c.? In this case I would re- 
ly, that such is the rapid progress of improvement 
in that country, it is highly necessary this should 
watch it, and carefully regard its every step. And, 
of all the measures of Mr. Adams’ administration, I 
think his taking Mr. Rush into office is most to be 
applauded. Though some persons are pleased to 
think that gentleman’s talents not of a towering de- 
scription, I really believe that (alive, as every intel- 
ligent and active mind must be to the events pass- 
ing around it,) he will bring with him a mass of 
practical knowledge, that, perhaps, men of higher 
(not more useful,) ambition would not have pos- 
sessed. 

I have carried this communication to a length, 
and made it more various than I intended; but the 
interest of the subject increased as I advanced, and 
you, as well as your readers, will, I hope, excuse its 
prolixity. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 
Ampuicon. 


P.S. Many persons are deceived by calculations. 
In a letter from Messrs. Thornley, of Liverpool, of 





*See my last observations on Mr. Walsh and the 
cotton trade. 

+ See a communication in the Farmer, of 31st Decem- 
ber, (vol. 6, p. 321,) dated 7th November, 1824. 











———— 
the 8th March, they say, ‘‘the extended operations 
in cotton are founded on the presumption that the 
supply for the year will not equal the consumption. 
On this important question, as it so mainly depends 
on the “American crop, a more correct opinion may 
be formed in America than in this country..Our 
import for the first two months of this year, . wl 
ing 9,337 bags from Egypt, is 66,823, being an in- 
crease of 2,634 bags on the imports of the two first 
months of 1824.” But these Liverpool letter writers 
are droll fellows. One in the National Gazette, of 
the 16th of March says, “from the prevalence of 
easterly winds the import is nearly suspended.”— 
Another, in the Charleston Mercury, of the 15th of 
March, says, “the import of the week is 14,000, of 
which 10,000 are Egyptian.” To be sure this is not 

ite a suspended commerce. But their contradic- 
tions are curious. Many of them seem to have stu- 
died Geoffry of Monmouth. 

A writer in the Augusta Chronicle has presumed 
“there will not be a bale left in Great Britain, in 
January, 1826.” However, if he will refer to the 
New York Mercantile Advertiser, of the 8th of April, 
(or Charleston Mercury, of the 19th of April,) he 
will find he has made a slight mistake, as to the con- 
sumption of Great Britain, of only 258,446 bales! 





RED CLOVER AND RUTA BAGA. 
Mecklenburgh County, N. C., April 19, 1826. 
Dear Sir, 


I must give you a description how the Northern 
Red Clover grows in this section; also the Swedish 
Turnip or Ruta Baga. 

On the 26th February, 1824, I measured out one 
acre of old worn out ground, consisting chiefly of 
red clay; I broke it up in depth about 7 inches—I 
then hauled out 7 loads stable manure, 7 old ashes, 
7 of old lime, from the lime vat—21 loads in all; 
then harrowed it and broke it up again; and then 
sowed four quarts of red clover seed, with half a 
taf§hel of oats on it, and harrowed them in the Ist 
of March. In two weeks the oats and clover came 
up, and grew very well, particularly the oats and 
weeds, which I thought would have destroyed the 
clover. About the 25th of June, I had the oats and 
weeds mowed off, and the clover took a start to 
grow—but after that time we had a severe drought, 
which burnt nearly all the tops of the clover. To- 
wards the fall it recovered from that and kept green 
through the winter. I pastured it down with colts 
for about three wecks. ‘The last of February, 1825, 
it took a start to growing; since that time its growth 
has been astonishing. I have been cutting at it now 
for two weeks for my horses and cattle, and all are 
remarkably fond of it. Where the ashes were thrown 
the clover is the best, generally about 2 feet high, 
the stable manure second best; the lime does very 
well, though not so good as either of the others; 
and what is sti!l more surprising, on the ground 
where there was no manure thrown, the clover is 
not 2 inches in height, and quite thin, whereas the 
other is tall, thick, and quite rank. 

The Ruta Baga I sowed the 29th July, in small 
ridges about two feet apart, and 18 inches in the 
drill. They came up well, I gave them two dress- 
ings with the hoe, they were the finest I ever saw; 
measuring from 20 to 25 inches in circumference. 
Stock of all kind are very fond of them. They have 
surprised those people in this county that have 
seen them, as they are a new thing here, and they 
have more strength than the white turnip. 

The Millet that J cultivated last summer, grew 
large and well, but the animals prefer our meadow 

ss to it. It might do pretty well for a manure, 
y burying it in a ripe state. The Egyptian Grass 
seed I could not get to grow at all. 
I remain, with respect, yours, 


JONAS C. RUDISILL. 
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ORCHARD GRASS. 
Carrington, Del. May 4, 1825. 

| nave often read and heard so much said of the 
value of orchard grass, as induced me to try it. I 
sowed two acres in my orchard very thick by itself, 
and alongside of it red clover, no difference in 
the quality of land. ‘The first year mowed the clo- 
ver, a good swarth, the orchard grass not worth 
mowing, turned the hogs and horses on it—they 
kept eating the clover, but never touched the or- 
chard grass, except when they were drove through 
it, and then only with their hoofs. When hard 
frosts had killed the clover and other pasture, the 
horses and cows would eat it, though sparingly.— 
Tie second year, the orchard grass got into Coarse, 
tussocky bunches, grew very rank, and made coarse | 
light hay, little, if any better, than oat straw that 
was cut green. It is not ten days earlier pasture 
than clover, and not half as good; the hay no better 
than millet, which is bad enough. — A horse that has 
been kept on the best clover and timothy hay for a 
length of time, will eat oat, rye or wheat straw, in 
preference t» the good hay, for a day er two. I sup- 
pose they like a change, and accounts for their 
eating orchard grass and millet straw in preference 
to timothy, as I have seen stated; but keep a horse 
on millet or orchard grass for a month, after he has 
been eating good timothy and clover, and if he does 
not fall off and look the worse, he must be very dif- 
ferent from my horses. When I first gave them 
millet, they left the timothy and eat it greedily—so 
they did oat, rye and wheat straw; but after a day 
or two they would pull all the millet, &c. under 
their feet, and refuse eating until hunger forced 
them. I feel so satisfied with the trials [ have made 
with orchard grass and millet, that I shall never sow 
any more fora crop. On strong rich land, I would 
advise to sow as much orchard grass as is sufficient 
to keep the clover from lodging, andno more. Iam 
fully of the opinion it is the best grass to sow with 
clover to prevent its lodging, we have, on account of 
its ripening at the same time the clover does, but 
the hay is not so good as timothy: cutting the latter 
before it is in bloom injures it, and the clover is al- 
ways ready for the scythe two weeks before the 
timothy. THOMAS MASSEY. 





THE WASHINGTON EXPERIMENT WITH PLOUGHS. 

I nave read the trial of ploughs at Washing- 
ton. Wood’s, or Freebarn’s plough, appears to 
have run heavier than the Georgetown plough made 
by Davis. Query—If the Wood’s plough was not 
a fallow piough, the mould board of which is much 
shorter in the ear than his sod plough? If it was a 
fallow plough and the trial was made on hard ground 
that had been a long time unploughed, the trial isin- 
complete. Wood's, or Freeborn’s ploughs, are made 
on the principle of an inclined plane, as laid down 
by president Jefferson, in the first volume of the 
New Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Am. ed. p. 242, and 
diagrams for constructing the mould board with the 
least possible resistance, plate 6th, fig. 1 to 10, and 
is the only scientific rule | have ever seen.* These 
ploughs run easier to the eastward than amy others 
they have tried, and have taken the premiums at 
Brighton and other places. Col. Timothy Picker- 
ing told me they had the preference in his neigh- 
bourhood to any others. I have three of different 
sizes, and for different work. I prefer them to any 
ploughs I ever used; they each save 3 or $4 a year in 
smith’s work, besides the time lost in taking them to 
the smith’s shop, which is as much more. T. M. 





DISEASES OF HOGS. 


Ow the 13th February last, I had a sow heavy 
with pigs, and so weak in the loins as to drag her 





* For all these, see American Farmer, vol. 2, p- 187. 


hinder parts, and could not stand; penned her close. 
On the 14th, had an incision made through the skin 
over the right kidney, 24 or $ inches.long; raised 
the skin on either side of the incision, so as to a@ 
mit the forefinger to the second joint, pulverised a 
small table spoonful of rosin, and pose it with 
the finger under the skin; then sewed up the inci- 
sion with three stitches; same evening the sow was 
walking. On the 20th, having all this time been fed 
on corn, boiled in ley of wood ashes, she was appa- 
rently well. On the 2ist, farrowed, pigs and sow 
doing well , 

Last fall, my hogs had the sore throat. Thad tar 
put in a trough; sprinkled powdered sulphur on it, 
and then corn; all of my hogs but one could eat of 
it, that one could not open his jaws: when lying 
down he would be heard breathing some distance. 
It occurred to me that blistering might save him. I 
had a shovel full of coals and hot embers emptied 
on the back of his neck, as he lay; he mended im- 
mediately and got well. These two experiments 
have grown out of the rational, and medical gen- 
tlemen may account to you, perhaps, for their suc- 
cess. None of my hogs died with the sore throat, 
although the neighbourhood lost many. 

Yours, MARK HARDIN. 





SHEEP AND CATTLE, POISONED BY IVY—CURED BY 
THE USE OF EGGS. 
Loudon, April ¢, 1825. 
Sir, 

Through the medium of your paper, I beg leave 
to communicate to the farming community, what I 
deem an interesting circumstance in the manage- 
ment of that valuable animal, the sheep; and know- 
ing the interest which you take in all such subjects, 
(proofs of which you have often given us,) I shall 
make no farther apology for so doing. However we 
may differ as agriculturists and manufacturers, and 
quarrel about these conflicting interests, sheep are 
certainly a valuable part of our rural economy. Hav- 
ing ately been a witness to an efficacious remedy in 
an incidental disease to which these animals are 
subject, I feel a strong desire that the knowledge of 
it might be made general to all the growers of wool 
and lovers of mutton. I believe, Mr. Editor, that 
the laurel, or ivy, as it is commonly called, (not the 
magnolium,) is very generally known to be destruc- 
tive to sheep. But I am of opinion that sheep very 
frequently die from eating it, and the owner or shep- 
herd is all the time ignorant that this poisonous 
evergreen was the cause. In this way, a few days 
since, I had nearly lost a number of my very best 
sheep; which I,certainly should have done but for 
a timely discovery of the disease, and also of the 
antidote. A very small portion of this “favourite of 
the ancients,” taken into the stomach of a sheep, 
in a few hours will occasion his death. The symp- 
toms are foaming at the mouth, then vomiting the 
half masticated leaves and green juice, by which 
the mouth of the animal is Sescleeedll-toat suc- 
ceeds great debility, the creature staggers, and 
death soon puts an end to the hopes of the shep- 
herd. As soon as I discovered my sheep with the 
symptoms just mentioned, knowing there wes laurel 
in the field, and suspecting the cause, I im:nediate- 
ly repaired to the spot, and found they had been 
eating it. By the advice of a worthy neighbour, 
they were driven up, and an egg given to each of! 
the diseased, in the shape of a natural bolus, by 
simply breaking the egg, and slipping the yolk and 
as much of the white as practicable down the throat 
of the animal. To five or six of the sickest, I gave 
a ere egg each. This prescription ewe sin- 
gular and simple, I watched, very particularly, its 





‘the egg, vomited up the leaves and green juice, but 


effect. Several of the sheep, soon after swallowing] good ho 












worse, they were all turned out but orie, 
expected to die, and left for further a 
About three hours after | again examiged 
fully calculating on the death of sev 


my flock, 

at least. 
With the exception of four they were all eating, 
and apparently sprightly. ‘The next morning none 


of them showed marks of disease, It is wi of 
remark, that several of the abové mentioned. 
were with lamb, and that nearly all the diseas 
were among the best of the flock. [ infer, that pos- 
sessing stronger appetites and possibly more wan- 
tonness, they ate more readily and plentifully of 
this poisonous shfub. Like most other poisons of 
the materia medica, the laurel possesses v: 
medicinal properties, but as there is no scarcity of 
it in our country, I would advise every breeder of 
sheep carefully to eradicate it from his farm, or field 
at least. It is equally destructive to all other stock. 
Among the Alleghany mountains, where the laurel 
may be said to be indigenous, I am told that cattle 
are often poisoned by it, and eggs are in common 
use as the antidote. The dose for a cow, four hen’s 
eggs. But this shrub, so properly called lamb kill, 
is also very abundant in many places between the 
mountains and the sea coast. It grows on lofty 
many cliffs, in the coldest exposure and most barren 
soils. 
I believe that the steep northern banks of most 
of our rivers are well provided with it, so far at 
least as their estuaries extend. The antidote to the 
poison is so cheap, so easily administered, and so 
quickly efficacious, that the knowledge of it de- 
serves to be widely extended. And itis, perhaps, 
worthy of investigation, whether eggs are not use- 
ful in other poisons of a similar kind. Hoping that 
your valuable paper may long afford indoreation 
to the agriculturist, 
I remain, very respectfully, 

Your obedient serv’t, 

Hetvertivs. 





PROCEEDINGS OF AGRICULTURAL 80- 
CIETIES. 
Communicated by the Agri red Society of the Vi 
BROOKING’S THRESHING MACHINE. 

Tue following letters from two distinguished in- 
dividuals, in commendation of this valuable machine, 
were read at the last meeting of the Agricultural 
Society of the Valley, and ordered to be printed: 
The proprietor, Mr. Brooking, is now at capt. Bar- 
ton’s, in this county. 

Washington, December 12, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

I did not receive your letter till just upon the eve 
of my departure for Washington, or I should have 
done myself the pleasure of answering it sooner. 

You ask me to give you all the information in my 
power, in relation to the machine constructed by 
Mr. Brooking. ‘They are very much used in the 
county of Orange and the adjcining counties, and 
are, I believe, + wbey by all. ith regard to 
the quantity which can be threshed per day, I am 
not able to state it with precision, for this reason— 
that, unless where the wheat has been immedia’ 
about the machine, it has always threshed it as fast 
as my team could supply it, indeed there are fre- 

uent pauses, in consequence of ing faster 
than itis hauled. You understand, that it is our 
habit, not to stack the wheat in large stacks, but to 
put it up in the field in shocks, and to haul it as we 
thresh it. This is usually done very soon after har- — 
vest; the wheat in the chaff is thrown into the 
nary, and thus is protected from the weavil. Four 

rses are amply sufficient to operate them, 
and, when ordi care is used, without injury to 
the horses. Ido not think that they would 





pone of the i was discharged along with it.. Per 
ceiving in a short time that they were evidendy not 


more laborious service, than in a wagon with the 
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ordinary loading. As to the duration of the ma- 
chines, [ cannot speak with certainty, further than 
to say, that one of mine has been in operation, I 
think frométwelve to-fourteen years, and promises, 
from appearance, to be capable of service for many 
years to come; they will, of course, occasionally re- 
quire some little repair, which however is altogether 
inconsiderable. I should think seven hands suffi- 
cient to attend to one, excluding from that number 
those who are engaged in loading the carriages in 
the field, and in driving the carriages: and indeed | 
that part of the hands engaged in driving the horses 
which operate the machine, may be (except one,) 
little boys of but little service any where else. 

You are at liberty to lay this letter before the so- 





ciety. I regret that my professional occupations | 
have so absorbed my time as to prevent me from 
giving you that detailed practical information de-| 
rivable from the close personal superintendance of a 
farmer who attends to his own aflairs. 
Yours, respectfully, 
P. P. BARBOUR. 

Wim. M. Barton, Esq. 


, Washington, December 15, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 
Yours of the 20th ult. was received this morning. 
I answer it with pleasure, because, as you justly re- 
mark, I take a deep interest in the agricultural im-| 
srovements of my native state; and because also,) 
Ir. Brooking (James, I presume.) is a very worthy 
man, whom I should like to see succeeding. 


jones; thus making the machine remarkable for its 


emmainntentiiieseniamitens 
stance, and the following is the result, being an ex-} The foregoing is preceded by 


tract of a letter from Wm. M. Barton, Esq., the 
zealous and indefatigable vice president of the Agri- 
cultural Society of the Valley, to H. S. Turner, E<q., 
one of the best and most enlightened practical ‘ar- 
mers in the United States.] 

“‘Brooking’s machine is turned by four horses, ex- 
pending about the same labour that is usual on a farm 
(many of my neighbours who witnessed our experi- 
ment, say much less.) The horses walk upon a 
path of 30 feet diameter, and are hitched to 4 levers 
running through a perpendicular shaft, on the head 


the followi 

ne following j 
troductory remarks: om, 
_ “The desire I felt of giving you every possible 
information, derivable from unquestionable sources, 
as well as my own observation, in relation to the 
threshing machine I have just got in operation, has 
prevented my acknowledging the receipt of your 
letter until this period. I now do it with much plea. 
sure, because [ believe I can. with propriety give 
such a description and character of the machine as 
will tempt your public spirit to an introduction of it 





in the county of Jefferson, where, in my opinion, 


of which is a cog wheel driving a cast iron wallower! there is scarcely a farmer who should not be in Pos- 
fixed upon a shaft running into the beam; within/|session of one, and who would not find its labour. 
the barn upon the shaft is another wooden cog! saving ay see amply repay him, in one or two 


wheel, which works a cast iron spur upon the axle! 


of the drum—so that the beaters are operated by 
two large wooden wheels and two small cast iron 


simplicity of construction. It occupies within the 
barn a space 20 feet one way and 10 the other. ‘The 
straw is thrown out of a window cut opposite the 
end of the machine, by netting attached to it. The 





wheat falls within, prepared for the fan. It is said 
these machines will get out 200 bushels of wheat in} 
a day. Having no wheat unthreshed, I cannot test, 
this fact. You will recollect, however, the Secreta-| 
ry of War, and his brother, Judge P. P. Barbour, | 
state in their communications to me on the subject, | 
that “for a constancy their hands get out one hun-| 
dred and fifty Bushels a day.” I threshed one hun-; 
dred and twenty-six bushels of oats, with seven 





Of the threshing machine alluded to in yours, [| 
have had five built on my estate, having used them) 
for near twenty years. This fact of itself is the) 
best evidence you can have of my conviction of 
their utility. Several of these machines were built 
by Mr. Brooking and his brother. They are capa- 
ble, with a sufficient force, of getting out almost 
any quantity. I usually drive 6 small mules, about 
equal to four of your horses in strength. For a 
constancy, 150 bushels a day is as much as we 
thresh, toa machine. Running two a day on dif- 
ferent parts of my estate, we get 300 bushels, which 
soon enables me to clean my crop. One of my dis- 
tant neighbours, captain Wm. Mallory, in the pre- 
sence of several of his neighbours summoned to wit- 
ness the experiment, got out upwards of 40 bushels in 
an hour: but his wheat was short in straw end very 
good. When the wheat is long, the quantity thresh- 
ed is of course diminished. [ feel no hesitation in 
saying that any man who raises 500 bushels of small 
grain, should have a machine. I estimate that by) 
them I have been enabled to raise a third more of 
wheat than I could without them. ‘The time for- 
merly appropriated to treading, is now employed in 
fallowing. My greatest crop, made in 1819, was 
7500 bushels. To tread it would have required, 
with the loss of time from actual bad weather, and 
from the fear of such weather, the whole of the au- 
tumn. As it was, with the machine, I threshed it 
in about a month. 

I regret not to have received the proceedings re- 
ferred to. I thank you, however, for your kindness 
in sending them—they may yet come to hand. 

I offer you my respects, 
JAMES BARBOUR. 





Wm. M. Barton, Esq. 


{On reading the above papers upon their being 
sent to us for publication, the same defect was dis- 
covered which too often occurs in such cases—to 
wit: an omission to state the price of the machine. 
That is the first question asked by farmers oa read- 
ing accounts of newly invented agricultural ma- 
chinery, and no account of them should ever be 
published without stating the whole cost to be in- 
eurred in putting the machinery in motion, and the 
force and atiendance required to keep it going. We 
have waited for this information in the present in- 





hands, in two hours and thirty-one minutes. It was; 
remarkably well done. From this experiment I be-| 
lieve two hundred bushels of wheat can be threshed 
daily. 

“Brooking charges $120 for making these ma- 
chines, his employer finding every thing. ‘The to- 
tal cost may be set down at $200. 

“The following is a list of the stuff required for 
a single machine: _ 


5 pieces 15 feet long, 4 by 16 inches square 
« sé 


4 do 12. * 3314 SCs 
4 do 14 2 3 .* “= 
S@ns « 4 16 “ 
38 do 10 - 3h ~. * sf 
3 do 9 - 3 m « ri 
4 do 9 “ 5 = - 
$@ 6 = 4 ; ila = 
2 do 8 si 5 » ™ 
14 scantling 14 feet long, 3 by 4 


100 feet of common inch plank 

75 do of three-quarter plank 

The above to be of good pine and well seasoned; 
3 pieces 12 feet long, 34 by 9 inches square 
$d 8 « Ss * - 
3 do 12 21 12 

of good white oak, and seasoned; 

One shaft 10 feet long, 22 inches diameter, hewn | 

16 sides; one do. 16 feet long, hewn 12 sides, | 
either pine or oak; one beam $2 feet long, 14) 
by 14 inches square at each end, and 22 by 14 
in the middle; two levers 30 feet long, 5 by 12 
inches square, of pine, if possible; 300 cogs 14 
inches long, 24 by 44 square, split out and well 
seasoned.” 

“I shall with much pleasure obtain for you, when- 
ever practicable, from my northern friends, infor- 
mation relative to the threshing machine described 
in No. 45, vol. 6, American Farmer, I have for 
some time entertained the opinion, that no machine 
operated by two horse power, could thresh well-a 
quantity that would justify its purchase. I believe 
the draught of two horses cannot possibly keep up 
that regular motion which is so essential to clean 
threshing. I shall be much pleased, however, if 
facts prove me to be in errour. f know the inventive 
talent of the northern people, and to them we have 


“e ee “e 








been, as we shall continue to be, indebted for much 
that is useful.” 


years, its first cost.” 





—— 


HORTICULTURE. 





SrrawBerry—Genus, Fragaria; Class, Icosundria; 
Order, Polygynia. 


District of Columbia, May 8, 1825. 
Dear Sir, 

On seeing your inquiries, made in the American 
Farmer of the 6th inst., as to the sexes of the straw- 
berry plant, (fiagaria,) in the desire to be service- 
able to your correspondents, in return, in some small 
degree, for the valuable information I often receive 
from you and them, I immediately resorted to my 
strawberiy beds, with the design of furnishing you 
with some plants of the hauthoy, male and fe- 
male; (commonly so called;) but, as I apprehended 
from the state of the season, I found the flowers 
passing away, and in such a state, that I fear it will 
not be easy to judge accnrately of their formation, 
or to take drawings from them. A few of them are, 
however, sent with this. Of the male plant, I could 
find no flowers less advanced than those enclosed— 
they having generally performed their functions for 
this year. 

Not having at hand the numbers of your last vo- 
lume, I have not been able to turn to that to which 
you refer for instructions on the subject, from a Ma- 
ryland horticulturist, but in what you quote from 
him, there is no doubt he is correct. It is only in 
the hautboy variety (fragaria muricata,) that any 
difficulty in the culture is experienced, on account 
of the sexual difference in the plants. 

The fragaria is, by botanists, assigned to the 
class icosandria, consisting of such plants as bear 
hermaphrodite flowers, of a particular character, 
and capable, within themselves, of performing all 
the operations of fructification; and this is the class 
from which is derived our most esteemed fruits—the 
order is polygynia, (having many styles,) and they 
are described as having the perianthinm, one leafed, 
ten cleft—petals five, inserted in the calyx—fila- 
ments twenty, shorter than the corolla—anthers lu- 
nular—germs numerous, very small, collected into 


‘one head—styles simple, inserted at the side of the 


germ—stigmas simple. 
But the variety called the hautboy differs from 


|this general character, (believed to be common to 


all the other varieties,) inasmuch as its female flow- 
er at least, is an imperfect hermaphrodite—imper- 
fect as to the male organs. On inspection, the fila- 
ments appear thicker and shorter than in the scarlet 
and other strawberries, and the anthers are small 
and effete; and experience proves that these flowers 
are, of themselves barren, or at best produce small 
and juiceless fruit. The germ is of the proper size, 
and is found, when properly impregnated, to be 
fruitful. In the male plants, on the contrary, the 
filaments are longer and more erect than in the 
common strawberry, and they have the anthers 
perfect, and the germ smaller—this too, is believed 
then to be what botanists term an imperfect herma- 
phrodite, but predominating in the male organs—as 
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ng in +e other predominates in the female organs—and | tary of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, are in ight of about $ feet from the ; 
y orig “ides nature has, in her whimsies, per-| general use throughout England, by farmers and|wheel end of it about 14 inch lower than ene. 
ssible mitfed two mules in the vegetable world, when) gentlemen who my horses. They are calculated} When two persons are employed -in turning, ‘the 
Irces, sufficiently approximated, to procreate and continue for the purpose of breaking oats and barley, fine|power is frequently applied at A and ieee which 
0 the the species. enough for hogs and cattle, splitting beans or peas,|case they lose their power at the same , Which 
1» has In practice, it is well known to the observing hor- | and grinding malt for private use. You, no doubt,|causes a jerking motion, whereas, by applying the 
your ticulturist, that there being, of this plant, but a small| are aware that it is very common, in England, for power at and B, as one loses, the other acquires 
plea- rtion ordinarily of males to that of females,| private families to brew their own malt liquor. In/it in the same proportion—and the result of this 
give the beds will, if nature is left to herself, be in great} fine, it is a complete famil Mill, and I have no doubt, | arrangement is an uniform motion. ‘The mill is-set 
ne as nart barren—and that to remedy this, it is necessa-| when it has had a fair trial in this country, its me-|to grind fine or coarse by a screw on the wheel side: 
of it ry, in planting them, to intersperse the males among) rits will be a (aye : ; being set to your mind, fix the ferrule D close up to 
nion, the females, in a certain ratio. One to abouttwelve| The price I have fixed upon a mill of the size sent|the bush, by this means the mill is kept up to its 
-Pos- or fi‘teen, is enough; and the most attentive keep ajis $25. After it has been exhibited, have the good-|work; the screw may then be turned back a ittlé to 
0ur- separate plat of male plants, carefully treated, for} ness to sell it for my account. avoid the friction against the ball. A little. neat’s 
two the purpose of the necessary occasional supply to Your obedient serv’t, foot or sweet oil, should be put into the bushes fre- 
the fruit bearing beds. M. ZACHARIAH PARKES. | quently. 
7 eS . 
me HOLLY BERRIES. Dear Sir, a it aA Se: HON HORSE MILLS AND COTTON. GINS. 
Ist May, 1825. Mr. Parkes, of Birmingham, has deposited at m ; ’ ; 
— , : holly berries. If dis-|?™ an effective, and well contrived Kibling Mill, South Carolina, April 29, 1825. 
lriee Dear Sir,—I send you some holly berries. Mt Gls | for grinding Indian corn, oats, rye and malt, which | S!®; = 
a appointment frequently happens respecting this fruit); | >. ined te believe will be useful to persons| _ Havin obtained some information relative to Mr. 
vegetating, it must be yore 7 le ns oe whose farms are distant from grist mills. Ellicot’s (of Philadelphia,) Saw Mill, I beg to trans- 
1825 selection. The trees whil ¥ oN aoe Steve, rye ®! He has shown yreat liberality in giving every|™! It to you, with a view to creating a greater in- 
oe eames ny ee ope ona races Fe mg opportunity of fair trial, and I am satisfied, is|terest in so useful a machine. 
ican fruit. My ee ~¥ —— A rees - eac — himself assured of its utility. The castings for a two or four horse power Saw 
they fe berniee be eh ed “we re ‘l ] alf ba in vbie As he wishes you, to make an experiment at the| Mill will cost $120, the wrought iron work $77, the " 
‘ice- the be eg be is a al ad . E tt cone eA rice Maryland Exhibition, I trast you will pardon my wooden work $105, patterns $12, the timber $76— 
mall paving : “o ey - er - Bens pont = oe requesting you, to give as much publicity to his in- exclusive of the timber 9312. | : 
eive vesse s oul: ber — “ s an w 7" . tentions as practicable. As the cotton gins have horizortal wheels, they 
my =. ge ow j aa ian . aN ~~ we Bsc ag nd| , You know, that I am not disposed to promote the) ™&Y be mude to answer for the saw mill, The lat- 
you wae, am in t 1 Laer f Oebk “mill the a ‘d fanciful inventions which some of my neighbours ter alone would cost $260—a grist mill, in addition, 
fe- ro and ws t rt al = re “ lieht ye run away with, and therefore do not hastily take up from 50 to 3150, according to the size of the stone. 
ded = ss - piece ae ren aa — — — — a favourable impression, merely because a thing is A six inch stone would grind from 30 to.55 bushels 
om oe 4 7 — “sag . oe Decora Pte on I am yours, truly, of grain per diem. A fifteen or sixteen inch stone 
will ss a 4 , «aed 8 “er e “> ay Varch oe JOHN HARE POWEL, |/as ground 55 bushels. The whole is very simple, 
oe ar tate ceeay we bok p Tasca B ‘that they have Cor. See. Penn, Agr. Soc'y. rtp Sg 6, yas y ‘il. a, peste mi wastes 
ald been thrown up by the winter's frost, you should ona slanted. phages lie thinks it admirably 
te carefully sift some good earth over them, to a suffi- adapted. Separately, the grain mill would cost 
for cient depth to cover the roots; allowing for the light from 60 to $160, in order to be made ready to be 
sifted earth to settle. In the seed-bed they should attached to the horse propelling power. 
foe remain three years, and in February, March, or I proposed ‘to obtain a drawing, but was unplea- 
*y April, according to the climate, they should be care- santly disappointed by learning that Mr. E. is so 
1 fully tr+: splanted into a nursery in rows three feet much occupied in completing the orders he has re- 
oo. apart, py eighteen inches in the drill; and in this ceived for these mills, that he cannot now spare 
a they should remain until about two feet high. It is time. However, I will hope that, ere long, he will 
n in vain for you to expect a perfect hedge, unless be able to give you a wood cut for the Farmer, of 
aA our plants are of equal size, and equa) vigour, I do the saw mill alone, the grist mill alone, and both 
ele that it is almost impossible to fill a vacant connected with the cotton gin. : . 
he pore Jo a Arne, Serine a of oy nt hee Of its value upon plantations with a force of 100 
é ec ’ y o . 
We re at score eee oe eae 
all nursery, beginning with the largest plants. It 1s an ing, besides, perhaps, a day’s journey fora wagon 
- object that they should be well rooted, and if possi- and team, you will easily form an estimate—not to 
he ble, the roots should not for five minutes be exposed say any thing of the value arising from an ability to 
" to sun or wind. No plant suffers more than the crush the corn for the stock. ave may also take 
rf holly, though all evergreens are more affected by into account the use of the saw mill, and the saving 
ne exposure than deciduous trees. The Spring is the of the sawed timber bill to all plantations. In many 
u- proper season to plant all evergreens, and at the districts of this state (Colleton, for instance.) where 
to moment when you discover in the bud symptoms of the shape of the country does alah give a fall for saw 
i growing. The holly is the most beautiful and per- mills, they would give value to many acres of land 
manent of all ornamental hedges; bears clipping; is now, comparatively speaking, valueless. One of 
- not, like the cedar, injurious to vegetation, nor does their great benefits will be found in the means they 
to it, like that, become ragged and unsightly; and, afford to lesser capitalists, to employ themselves for 
»: I think, has in the sharpness of its leaf, greater their own‘and therr country’s mploy 
. power of resistance than the cedar. To insure pro- These considerations unite in making me ho 
: ductive seed, I have surrounded a fine berry-bearing that Mra. will, at a convenient period, enable the 
.t pont with four male plants. No tree succeeds better ublic to Stuil themecives af bis ingenuity, and ena- 
y layers than the holly, le him to be rewarded for his exertions. - 
: I am your ob’t. serv’t. F. Iam, sir, &e. _AMPHICON. 
————zx——=X&=z—XxX—————_ . 
: ig RURAL ECONOMY. INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
3 
e HAND MILLS. : RAIL-WAYS, CANALS, ROADS, &c. 
s New York, May 6, 1825. | Directions for fixing the Improved Wheat Mills, manufac- ' No, 1. . 
| Joun S. SKINNER, : tured by Zachariah Parkes. Tue subject of internal i vement having at- 
‘ " Maps - oo referred to in the enclosed} Fix the mill firmly, on a post large enough to fill| tracted the attention of our citizens, the followin 
etter from Col. J. H. Powel, corresponding secre-!up the cheeks or side plates, keeping the spindle at! remarks, several of which are the result of 
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observation, during a tour in Europe, contain some 
hints which may not be uninteresting. 

The great object of roads, canals, rail-ways, 
bridges, steam and other engines, is to transport a 
given weight, or to produce a given effect, with the 
least quantum of labour, and with 1. expedition, 2. 
certainty, and 3. safety. 

In the following essay it is intended to inquire, to 
what extent these objects are attained by these seve- 
ral inventions, previously submitting the following 
observations. 
more labour (or what is equivalent, money,) is ex- 
pended in their erection, than can be saved by their 
assistance, the sound dictates of political economy 
would forbid their adoption; this inference may ap- 
pear a truism to many, but has been so frequently 
neglected in practice, to the great detriment of com- 
monwealths,* that it cannot too frequently be pre- 
sented to our view, the neglect of it having occasion- 
ed losses of enormous magnitude to individuals, who 
have embarked their capital in these enterprizes 
from motives of patriotism or interest, without a 
due consideration of the causes which alone could 
produce the result they anticipated. Capital, (which 
otherwise would have been employed in agriculture, 
commerce, or manufactures, and have produced the 
usual returns of interest,) has been squandered in 
schemes, which the projectors wildly imagined to 
be improvements, which have not enriched the pub- 
lic, whilst they made them poor indeed. In these 
instances, individual losses are national impoverish- 
ment. 

It is not intended to assert that the production of 
the average rate of interest of any country is the 
exclusive test of the utility of works constructed for 
the public accommodation. 

When works are executed at the expense of the 

vernment, although no tolls be collected, (which 
is the case, generally, on the continent of Europe,) 
the nation may be benefited by their operation— 
if, firstly, the commerce, which is transacted by 
their assistance, be sufficiently extensive to enable 
the government, (if deemed expedient to levy tolls,) 
to receive an amount equivalent to the interest of 
the capital expended in their erection and annual 
repairs, although no tolls be collected in fact, if the 
capacity of yielding them be established by any evi- 
dence, the effect is beneficial. The state will, in this 
ease, be benefited by the additional wealth of her 
inhabitants, and the increase of her population— 
(the certain consequence of the facility of mainte- 
nance, produced by an easy access to market:) 
thereby affording to government additional objects 
suitable for taxation. 

Or, 2d. When tolls are levied, and for a few years 
after the execution of the work are deficient, of af- 
terwards they amount to interest on the deficiency and 
capital united. In the event of war, the transport 
of munitions may be sufficient to justify the execu- 
tion of works which would perhaps be useless to a 
considerable degree in peace. The policy of con- 
structing them will, in this case, depend on the com- 
parative duration of war and peace; sudden invasion 
may require the forwarding troops and supplies with 

dition and economy of labour; in accomplishing 
this object, (the benefits of which are beyond cal- 
oulation,) roads, bridges, canals, and rail-ways, from 





* For: instance, the celebrated canal du Midi, usually 
known as the Languedoc canal, which has been the sub- 
ject so frequently of injudicious eulogy, is an instance 
of this misapplication of national enterprise; no toll is 
at present levied on the boats traversing its surface; but 
the amount of commerce is so small that it is acknow- 
} that two per cent. per annum on the principal 
expended could not possibly be collected, if it were 
attempted. This work, however, has indirectly been 
very beneficial, as it induced engineers to turn their 
attention to the subject of canals; and aithvugh not the 
first executed, may be justly styled the mother of inland 
na . 


In these labour-saving machines, if 








the remarkable facility they afford to transportation, 
may then prove the salvation of a country. Our 
last war with England afforded melancholy demon- 
stration of the force of this argument.* 

Having premised these observations which are 
applicable to every species of public works, it is in- 
tended to inquire the extent to which Ist, roads, 2d, 
canals, $d, rail-roads, are severally conducive to the 
objects mentioned in the commencement of this 
essay. In this place we must repeat the demonstra- 
ble law of motion, “that any given weight, however 
great, may be transported to any given station, by any 

ower, however trifling—provided the line of motion 
te horizontal, and friction and the resistance of the 
atmosphere be removed.” ‘This, it is obvious, can 
never be completely attained in practice, the most 
simple and perfect machinery can overcome a por- 
tion only of the obstacles by which motion is im- 
peded. Various methods have been attempted to 
partially accomplish this object. 1st. Roads are the 
most ancient and obvious improvements in the art 
of transportation, which was previously effected by 
dragging the weight, unassisted by wheel carriages, 
over the natural surface of the country, abounding 
with rocks, swamps, trees, and other obstacles. In 
some countries, where civilization has made little 
progress, this tedious and laborious method prevails 
at the present hour. Sometimes the weight is placed 
on the backs of men or other animals; this prevails 
in Spain and the late Spanish colonies generally. 
The prodigious advantage resulting from science 
may SS appreciated by reflecting that a weight, 
which, on an improved rail-road, could be trans- 
ported with facility by the agency of a single horse, 
would, among our red brethren, require the labori- 
ous application of a 1000 squaw power to remove. 

Wheel carriages were in due time invented, on a 
common road, or even turnpike, they encounter nu- 
merous obstacles: Ist, if the soil be soft, (which is 
always the case to a certain extent, particularly in 
moist weather, or in sandy districts,) it accumulates 
in front of the wheels, and however level the general 
surface of the road may appear, the carriage wheels 
are perpetually toiling up hill. 2d. Deep ruts occa- 
sion so much friction, that the progress of the car- 
riage is always impeded, and sometimes entirely 
stopped, and only extricated by the application of 
very great force. To these may he added, 3d, im- 
pediments from stones and other opposing bodies, 
and 4th, frequent hills of great elevation. 

Turnpikes are the next improvements. As they 
are usually executed in the United States, the im- 
pediments are numerous and powerful,—composed 
of very large masses of rock at the foundation, and 
small stones with soil at the top, which, invariably 
sinking to the bottom, expose the rugged surface of 
the foundation covered with mire. 

These and other obstacles prevail almost invaria- 
bly on the turnpikes in the United States. The su- 
periority of the turnpikes in England, constructed 
in many instances on the principles of M’Adams, is 
apparent to every observer. They are entirely com- 
posed of very small angular and equal pieces of 
rock, a heavy roller passed over the surface, and 
the motion of carriages soon occasions a consolida- 
tion; as no earth is used, rain occasions but little 
mud on this hard, solid.and smooth surface,—the 
phenomenon of a carriage disappearing in the mire, 
of course, occurs rarely! The route usually winds 
around the bases of the high hills, in place of ad- 
hering to the absurd and unpicturesque mathema- 
tical straight line, so much admired in the United 
States, under the erroneous idea of saving distance, 
and consequently, labour. If, for instance, the dis- 
tance in a straight line of two places be five miles, 
and the hills, in the aggregate, equal to 1000 feet, it 
will require the same labour and time to transport 
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given weight ton for insta: if th 

@ given weight, one ton for instance, as if the 

by winding around the bases of these hills and then’ 
by preserving a level, were increased to double the 
length, viz. to ten miles. This is demonstrable jn 
the following manner: One horse can draw on a 
level road on the plan of M’Adams, one ton, or-one 
ton and a half, the wagon inclusive, at the rate of 
three miles per hour,* whereas, his power of draught 
by the dynamometer ranges only from 80 to 189 
pounds—the maximum obtained for a continued 
length of time from excellent horses, with the fore. 
going velocity,} assuming the average at 120 pounds, 
(a liberal estimate,) a horse can consequently raise 
by the medium of a pulley, or other power where 
the friction does not exceed twenty pounds—one 
hundred pounds perpendicularly at the rate of three 
miles per hour; or a horse can raise perpendicularly 
only one thirtieth of the weight he is capable of 
drawing horizontally, with the same velocity, ona 
turnpike. 

Even the diminution of distance is inconsiderable, 
On some steep hills a line over the summit, or on a 
level around the base, is nearly of similar length; 
this occurs in a hill of one hundred feet elevation, 
when a road over its summit, is one thousand feet 
in length—if the remaining sides be abrupt, a road 
may be sometimes conducted around the base, ofa 
length not greatly exceeding the former; a weight 
could be drawn on the latter in half the time, or 
with half the labour it would require on the former, 
or if the level road should require double the dis- 
tance, the weight would require only the same 
moving power.; The delay p wad occasioned by 
hills has given rise to the proverb, “the longest way 
round is the shortest way home.” By the absurd 
practices alluded to, even ground is not saved; for 
the extra labour expended in toiling to the summit 
of these hills, requires an additional number of 
horses te be maintained for this purpose; the ground 
requisite for their support is incalculably more than 
the trifle saved by the shortness of the road. An 
apparent exception to the policy here recommended 
must now be mentioned. Several persons accus- 
tomed to travelling, have observed, that when a 
horse has for a long time drawn on a perfect level, 
if a very slight ascent and descent occurs, he appears 
to be refreshed; the reason assigned is, that another 
set of muscles are called into action, allowing those 
fatigued some repose: some difference of opinion, 
however, prevails en this subject. 

Having now considered the benefits resulting from 
roads; it is proposed to institute a comparison with 
canals, in reference to the objects stated in the com- 
mencement of this essay. 

ist. The expense of constructing a turnpike in a 
proper manner, is almost equal to that usually ex- 





* See M’Adams on Roads. 
Road Commissicners. 

} See a description of the dynamometer in the Ency- 
clopedia. Also, an account of some experiments per 
formed by the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, in 
which a much greater power was exerted, for a short 
time, than the above. Some more definite and precise 
term is required in mechanics than horse power. 
adopted unit of power is very variously estimated by 
engineers. See the works of Watt, Smeaton, Fulton, 
Rennie, &c. where it varies more than the power of a 
London dray horse compared with a Shetland pony. 

} The law of gravitation, viz: that the power required 
in ascending, is gained in descending, is not applicable 
to roads, for obvious reasons; the surface of the road 
when hilly, is uneven and rough, this is occasioned by 
the rains and the methods resorted to to protect the 
materials: the great fatigue experienced by the horses 
prevents them from exerting their full power when 
they arrive at the summit; in descending, great power 
is required to prevent too rapid a motion, and the 
wheels are frequently locked; in this manner, the ad- 
vantage in descending by no means balances the disad- 
vantages in ascending, &c. Many other reasons might 


See'also Reports of the 





* See the report of Mr. Gallatin to Congress, on this 
subject. 


be offered; these remarks do not apply to raijl-ways to 
the same extent. 
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pended per mile ona canal. Part of the Nationa 
or Cumberland road cost 17,000 dollars per mile; 
art of the Lancaster* turnpike near Phila- 
delphia, 15,000 dollars per mile: these roads, if} 
M’Adamised, would have cost more on an average 
in the first instance, but the expense for repairs 
would be considerably diminished. The repairs de- 
pend, in a great measure, on the use to which the 
road is devoted, and the frequency of the same. On 
some roads in the United States, the expense 1s 
equal to interest on the principal of the sumvexpend- 
in their construction. Near London, in conse- 
quence of the frequency of travelling, 1000 pounds 
sterling per milé is annually required to preserve 
the great toad iti repair. The repairs of canals, 
when correctly constructed, are less expensive than 
those required on a road frequently used; the differ- 
ence which, of course, should be added to those ex- 
pended on roads, will exhibit the relative expense 
of both to the public. ; . 

It has been frequently proved by writers on inland 
navigation; (Fulton, Rennie, Phillips, Brindley, Wes- 
ton, and many others,) that if a given weight be 
transported by a given power, on a turnpike road, 
constructed in the most bn manner, at the 
rate of two miles and a half an hour, for instance,— 
about twenty times that weight may be moved with 
the same velocity, by the same power, on a canal; 
that is, cewteris paribus, transportation may be effect- 
ed on a canal at one-twentieth the expense of the same 
on a road, ast it appears that the expense of construct- 
ing a good road, or of constructing a canal of similar 
extent, is nearly equal, and as twenty times the 
amount may be carried at the same expense on a 
canal as on a road, the tolls on a canal may be re- 
duced to one-twentieth of those demanded per ton 
on an equally expensive turnpike, and the returns 
yield an equal interest on the capital expended in 
these constructions.| On many canals, the tolls 
charged by the proprietors render conveyance by 
en almost equally expensive with road carriage; 
but, as the profit, (amounting, in several instances, 
to the enormous interest of 140 per cent.) enriches 
the stockholders, who are a portion of the public— 
the benefit to the state depends on the number of 





* The average expense of the Lancaster turnpike was 
about $9000 per mile; of the Germantown road upwards 
of $11,000 per mile. 

if these roads had been constructed on the plan of 
M’Adams, the expenditure would have been double 
that amount. The turnpikes would have been double 
the present width; and as the severe frosts in this state, 
would probably destroy the road, if the stratum of 
stones were diminished in thickness, the quantity of 
stone would be double. The reduction of the stones 
to the approved dimensions would require four times 
the amount of labour usually expended on a turnpike 
of the usual width.—Hence we may estimate the ex- 
pense of a M’.Adamised road, at 15 to 22,000 dollars per 
mile, or 7,500 to $11.000 for a road of the usual width, 

rovided the persons employed in constructing the road 
aged persons and children, (who are strongly recom- 
mended by M’Adams for this purpose,) but if the labour 
of adults be employed, (the usual labourers in this 
eountry,) the expense would be greatly increased. 

Canals vary extremely in expense; on a level, re- 
quiring no locke, and through a favourable soil, the 
expense in this state will not exceed $3000 per mile; 
but if tunnels, numerous locks, or rock excavation 
occurs, the expense thay be $50 to $100,000, per mile. 
We may estimate the average cost of canals, (construct- 
ed in a scientific manner,) for boats of 25 or 30 tons, at 
$12 to $15,000 per mile. 

t See the Report of the Road Commissioners. 

} As the tolls on roads, canals, &c. are arbitrary and 
unequal, they are not included in any of the estimates 
in the essay, except when 8 cially mentioned. 

_ | When the demand and sources of supply are un- 
limited, if the expense of conveyance be reduced to one 
twentieth, the amount transported will be twenty times 
the quantity previous to the reduction in expense. This 







al! proprietors; hence the maximum of benefit occurs 
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when the works are owned by government. 

2d. In point of expedition, roads and canals are 
equal; a load can be transported with the same ve- 
locity on either, and for the same length of time— 
Greater expedition is usually effected on canals, but 
additional horses are furnished as relays; this, of 
course, may be equally effected on roads, as it fre- 
quently has been when deemed expedient.* 

$d. Safety. The wear and tear of merchandize, 
and the damage from the roughness of roads, and 
overturning and breaking down of wagons, en- 
title canals to the preference for the conveyance of 
merchandize and travellers. This reason will, doubt- 
less, influence all persons who duly regard their 
comfort, particularly those who have suffered the 
miseries of that eminently perilous enterprise, a 
journey to St. Louis or New Orleans. 

4th. Certainty. The disadvantages just mention- 
ed, and the frequent unforeseen changes of the wea- 
ther affecting the roads, always render road convey- 
ance very uncertain.—The time required in canal 
conveyance may be calculated with more accuracy. 
In winter, however, roads offer the only means of] 
conveyatice. f 

Having thus briefly exhibited the arguments 
proving the superiority of canals over the best turn- 
pikes, and a fortiort over those in this country, and 
over common roads; it is next intended to examine 
the benefits resulting from rail-roads, compared 


scription and historical sketch of the former. 
[U. 8. Gaz. Phila. 
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Racine.—The Spring races over the New Market 
course commence this evening. As the proprietor 
and the club have made the best arrangements to 
accommodate the public, and as the course is in 
excellent order, and many fine horses on the turf, 
we anticipate high gratification for the lovers of this 
elegant and useful exercise. 

The Lawrenceville races commenced on Tuesday 
last, when the colt sweepstake was won by Mr. 
Theo. Field’s Gohanna, at three heats, beating four 
others. On Wednesday, the jockey club purse was 
taken by Mr. Harrison’s horse Aratus, beating three 
othe:.. And on Thursday, the ee purse 
was taken by Mr. Harrison’s horse Burst-All, beating 
with ease Mr. Field’s horse. [Petersburgh pap. 


New Marxet.—The Jockey Club Spring Meet- 
ing took place on Tuesday last. Many fine horses 
appeared on the turf. e course having been 
newly railed in by the present proprietor, presented 
a handsome aspect, and, notwithstanding the 
showers of the morning and preceding night, was 
in beautiful order. For the sweepstakes, there were 
six subscribers, but three paid forfeit. The purse 
was contended for by Mr. James’s bay colt by Vir- 

inian,; Mr. Johnson’s bay filly by Sir Archie, and 

r. Field’s bay colt Rockingham, likewise by. Sir 
Archie. The filly was the favourite, she took the 
first heat with considerable apparent ease; but the 
second being contested, she lost it by half a length, 
and the Virginian colt proved too hard for her in 
the rub. The first heat, time, Im. 55s, second 
heat, Im. 55s.; third heat, 1m. 57s. 


* On some canals, the horse, when fatigued, is taken 
on board the boat, from whence one to supply his place 
is femoved: the economy-of this expedient may be 









with turnpikes and canals, previously offering a de-| © 


ate 
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~ On Wednesday, the proprictor’s pur: ; 
dollars; three miles, Woe tad br ey? on, 
after two well cont heats, by Mr. ne 
mare, beating Mr. Hare’s sorrel mare, Mr. Wynn’s 
bay maré, and Mr. Johnson’s sorrel horse. "ithe 
winning mare undoubtedly performed in beautiful ’ 
style: but in the superior skill of her rider; she pos 
sessed, we think, a decided advantage proof 
competitors —Time, first heat, 6m. 16s second 
heat, 6m. 10s. 

On ‘Thursday the Jockey Club purse, fwur mile - 
heats, was taken by Mr. William. Wynn’s mare 











Flirtilla, beatin r. Harrison’s Arab, the latter 
being in one of his usual fits of obstinacy and refus- 
ing to run. _ [bid. 





Trotrine Marcu.—The lovers of fine trotting 
were gratified yesterday morning by witnessing a 
match between a bay horse belonging to Mr. Rus- 
sell, and Mr. Howard’s sorrel horse ce, for a 
purse of 1000 dollars. The distance was three 
miles and a repeat, and the purse was won by Defi- 
ance, in very andsome style. The first heat was 
won by the bay horse, but it is presumed that Defi- 
ance would have come in ahead, if he-had not lost 
a shoe. The distance was performed as follows: 
first heat, 9 min. 11 sec.; second heat, 9 min. 8 sec; 
third heat, 9 min. 6 sec.; total distance, 27 minutes 
25 seconds. [V: ¥. Gaz. 


CHE PAWL 


Battmore; Fripay, May 13, 1825. 











The Editor solicits, on behalf of several of his 
subscribers, an essay on the distillation of whiskey 
from rye only. It is desirable that the directions, 
through the whole- process, be as minute and plain 
as possible—as to the proportions, preparation and 
management, &c. &c. , 





§- >The Editor wishes to procure two or three 
dozen copies of the 3d volume of the American 
Farmer, and will pay the full subscripti ice to 
any one who may have one to part with — not 
fon ~ a good chance to the few who never paid 

or it 


More fine Stock for sale at the Cattle Show. 

There will be down from Hagerstown, a fine Jack 
and Jennet, for exhibition and sale. are of 
the large breed; the Jack will be four years old in 
the fall, and was got by Sadi, whose sire was the 
celebrated “Knight of Malta,” owned by Col. Fitz- 
hugh, of this county. These animals belong to the 
estate of the late John ‘T. Mason, Esq. ! ; 

It is intended by the trustees of the Maryland . 
Agricultural Society that, as far as possible, the 
society’s exhibitions should serve as a resort for the 
sellers and purchasers of fine animals; such as 
breeding and saddle horses, bulls, milch cows, fine 
oxen, mules, jacks, jennets, swine, im| 
&e. Also, emg machinery; and it is recom- 

0: 


mended by those who wish to sell or to pretense 
to reserve themselves for that occasion. Al} persons 


which any one meg eat drive there for sale.. 
There be -no bt that good milch cows, 

well as all other animals of superior: 
meet with ready sale at 








eory is confirmed by observation. 


called in question. | 


there tai to which inay naw BS Aedes aie 
colt, sived hy, Silver, Hosle,, peogerty of 
T Emory. The pegs Aenach rae 
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All editors in the state and distriet, are respectfully 
requested to copy the above. A Wandbil containing 
2 full view of the premiums, regulations, &e. for the 
next Cattle Show, will be sent or given to any one, 
on application to the Editor of the American Far- 
mer. 

Ata meeting of the Trustees of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society for the Eastern Shore, held at 
Plimbimmon, the seat of Tench Tilghman, Esq., on 
the 14th ult., the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That there be a Cattle Show and Exhi- 
bition of Domestic Manufactures, at Easton, on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, on the first Thursday 
of November next. 





TOLL GATES—HOW MANAGED IN ENGLAND. 

In answer to an inquiry on this subject, in the 
American Farmer, of the 8th ult., the Editor is in- 
formed by a respectable correspondent, that in 
Great Britain the general practice is, to dispose of 
each gate by public vendue, once a year, to the 
highest bidder—who takes the risk of collection on 
himself, and furnishes ample security to the commis- 
sioners for payment of his bond. Such, he says, 
was the practice when he was in England, twenty- 
five years ago. 
Ee 








COMMERCIAL RECORD. 





LATEST FROM GIBRALTAR. 
Extract of a letter from the respectable house of Wm. 
Cozens & Co., dated 
Gibraltar, March 25, 1825. 

We wrote you the 19th inst., and we have only time 
to say, that Flour is dull again, owing to the order of 
its admission into Cadiz having been suspended through 
some intrigues. We have besides had rain, and large 
errivals of Wheat. 

[The above has, in some measure, affected the price 
of bread stuffs, as quoted below.—See prices current 
in the last column. ] 

Prices or Country Propvuce, 
Reported for the American Farmer from actual sales. 

Wuire Wueart, for family flour, from Talbot county, 
sales at $1.20—1,000 busheis of Colonel Wright’s crop 
red wheat, from Queen Anne’s eounty, $1.14. 


Bacon.—Selling here, the hog round, at 7 to 8 cents) 


retail Eastern Shore hams, first quality, 10 to 124. 


Tobacco.—The crop of T. B. Crawford, Esq., near 
Bladensburgh, Prince George’s county, 125 hogsheads, 
(23 seconds, 102 crop,) tolerable red, a mixed crop, 
some Very good, some quite common, ) sold for $8 round. 
Two hogsheads from Montgomery—spangled, one sold 
at $21; one at $10. One hogshead, made by Mr. Wm. 
Cockey, Frederick county, bright yellow, sold at $42 
per hundred. George Harrison, of Calvert county, sold 
one, crop, for $9, one, second, for $13.50, and one, crop, 
for $18. 

Inspections. during the week in Baltimore.—At Ware- 
house No. !, 550; at Warehouse No. 2, 216—total 766. 


Live Cartte—Mr. Vanmeter, from the South Branch, 
sold a Jot of bulloeks in this city, to a Philadelphia vic- 
tualler; for upwards of $5—the price may be quoted, 
We are told, at about $5.50. 


SILVER. HEELS—ror saz, 

But will stand this war’ at the Canton Race Course 
2 

‘At rwexry pouians the season, $7 the single leap, or 

to insure acolt, payable the Ist day of October—but 

15 the season or $6 the leap, paid on or before ist of 

wiil be received in full of said- season or leap; 

a dollar to the groom in either case. His season 

continue till first of July. Formate received, and 


soquittances given at the office Far- 





pedigree will speak for his blood. 

Su.ver HeExs was got by Oscar, who was got by the 
imported horse Gabriel (sire of Post Boy, Harlequin, 
and Lady Jack Bull, grand dam of Chance Medley )— 
Osear’s dam was Vixen by old Medley; grand dam Col. 
Tayloe’s Penelope by old Yorick; great grand dam by 
Ranter; great great grand dam by old Gift. Silver 
Heels’ dam was Pandora, who at three years old sold 
for a thousand dollars; she was got by Col. Tayloe’s 
grey Diomed, who was got by the imported horse Med- 
ley; his dam by Sloe; his grand dam by Valiant out of 
the imported mare Calista, the property of Col. Wm. 
Byrd, of Westover. The above horse Sloe was got by 
old Partner, out of Gen. Nelson’s imported mare Blos- 
som; her dam was got by Mr. Hall’s Union; her grand 
dam by Leonidas; her great grand dam by the im- 
ported horse Othello; her great great grand dam by the 
imported horse George’s Juniper; her great great great 
grand dam by the imported horse Morton’s Traveller; 
her great great great great grand dam was Col. Tasker’s 
imported mare Selima, who was got by the Godolphin 
Arabian. 

Gabriel (bred by Lord Ossory,) was got by Dorimont; 
his dam by the famous High Flyer; grand dam by Snap, 
out of Shepherd’s Crab mare (the dam of Chalkstone, 
Iris, Sphinx, Planet, and other good runners)—her dam 
was Miss Meredith by Cade, out of the little Hariley 
mare. 

Medley was got by Gimcrack (Cripple Godolphin 
Arabian)—his dam, full sister to the dam of Sir Peter 
Teazle, was Araminda by Snap; grand dam Miss Cleve- 
land by Regulus; great grand dam Midge by Bay Bol- 
ton; great great grand dam by Bartlet’s Childers; great 
great great grand dam by Honey wood’s Arabian, out of 
the dam of the two True Blues. Thus you see, that 
Medley’s blood, so desirable among sportsmen, flowed 
through Grey Diomed, the sire of Pandora, the dam of 
Silver Heels; and also through Vixen, the dam of Oscar, 
'sire of Silver Heels—who is of course a quarter Med- 
ley, and a quarter Gabricl, the best running blood in 
America. 

Gabriel won fifteen races in England in three years, 


} 





four of them king’s plates. —Oscar was a capital runner 
—his colts, Columbia, Northampton, Partnership, Red 
| Bird and the Maid of the Forest, good runners. 

| Pandora won the great sweepstakes at Piscataway, 
lat three years old, and afterwards beat every thing in 
Baltimore, the four mile heats, in great style—(was out 
of the dam of “Floretta’’)—she was then put to breed- 
ing; her colts, Pocahontas, Red Bird, Aurora, and Sil- 
ver Heels, all great runners. Silver Heels, at two years 
old, was led over the Centreville Jockey Club course 
and took the colt’s purse; at3 years old he was winning 
the great sweepstakes at Washington, when unluckily 
he fell; the same fall at Easton he won the Jockey club 
colt’s purse; at five years old, he won the first day’s 
Jockey club purse at Easton; at Marlborough the same 
fall, he made a capital race, three four-mile heats—the 
first heat he was beat by Mr. Jenifer’s Chance colt six 
jinches, (in bad condition,) running the heat over that 
heavy course (in eight minutes six seconds)—the se- 
cond and third heats were won, severely contested, by 
Mr. Johnson, of Virginia, his Boas, a eapital horse. 

ROBERT WRIGHT. 





Baltimore, April 25, 1825. 
FOR SALE. 


The subscriber has for sale a quantity of Flaxseed 
Meal, or Oil Cake, an excellent feed for milch cows, 
&e., which he will deliver in Baltimore. 
the Post Office, of left at Wm. Wooddy’s printing office, 
Calvert-street, directed to the subscriber, will be imme- 


diately attended to. 
JOSEPH ATKINSON, 
Ellicott’s Miils, Md. 





May 13. 
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WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. per.) from] to |\from) to 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bb]./10 ee 
BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. 7 9 
COFFEE, W.I. Green, . | — 33}. 21 20; 25 
do. Common,| — 16; 17} 18) - 96 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.} — 22 26 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 22; 24 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,; — 40 
An advance of 1 cent! — 
each number to No. 18.| — 
CANDLES, Mould, . ~ 19}..- 18f) BMisonge 
. 1 ae 10 th. £) 12 
_._... WERP SELES — 6 8} 10) ff 
FEATHERS, Live,. . _ 32 33 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. new| bbl.| 2 25 2 50 
Shad, trimmed, new, | — | 6 6 50) 7 50 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush} 1 } 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.| 5 25) 5 50 ' 
We sae dc oe es —/| 4 75 | 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — none | 
i Oe ya oe Ib. 9} 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b) 5 5 50) 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush} 39} 40} 
Wheat, White,. ... | —| 1 12) 1 17) 
do. Red,.....j—j 1 08} 1 10) 
Buckwheat, ..... — 55) 75) 
BG, ob ct tw me =e 37; 40} i 
Barley,......-- _ 50 
Clover Seed, mad waite —|8 3 25; 3 50! § 75 
Ruta BagaSeed,...{/—j]1 |! 
Orchard Grass Seed, |—| 2 | j 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,| — | 1 50! H 
Timothy Seed, ....|—| 2 25; 
Ms & es 4.2 do 2. @ —_— | 22; 28) 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — 95} 1 | 
Beans, White, . -|— 1 12) 
HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton|215 | 
HOGS’ LARD,.... . Ib. 9] | 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | —| 24) 27, 
Eastern Tan,..... | — 18| 20) 
MOLASSES, Havana, . | gal. 27| 33) " 50 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl; 2 37 
NAILS, 8a20d. ..... Ib. 64 7 7) 8 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbi.| 1 50) j 1 75) 
re a re —j}| 150) 1-75) 2 | 
Turpentine, Soft, —j|2 2 50! { 
OIL, Whale, common, . |gal.| 25) = 27) 
Fe ee — 65 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] 14 15 
do. Prime,... | — {10 50)11 | 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 6 75 | 
POTATOES, .. ...-.. bush] 35/ 50} 
BIGR, froth: «3. .-; c.lb.| 3 50; 4 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 14 18 
do. Brown, . | — 6 8 8} 10 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 26 37/5 
PEACHBRANDY,4thpr) —| 65] 82);1 | 1 25 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr! -- 28 30 31 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Jb./13 00|13 50/14 16 
do. Brown, . . | — {10 25 
Louisiana, .....; —|9 {10 20/10 /12 
ON PI Ib. 15| 24) 15) 9% 
NN ria: anak 4,0 _ 15] 16} 16) 49 
SPICES, Cloves, . => T3109 1 25 
Ginger, Ground,. . . | — 7 8 
_.. I ere Se —| 3 00 3 50 
a — | 2 60 3 00 
POppePy:. sss ves — 20 25 
SALT, St. Ubes, . ... |bush 44 
Ground Alum,.... | — 60} 65 
SHOT, all sizes, . . . . jewt. 9 25 10 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. | gal.| 2 50} 3 25) 3 90) 4 06 
do. _Sicily,. . | — | 1-10) 1 15 
J eae —j|1 30 
| Eee doz.| 3 7 
Port, first quality, . . jgal.| 2 2.50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} Ib. 40} 45 ] 
do. erossed,..|—| 90} $5] | Unwasbet 
Common, Country, . | — 20| 30) | tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, —_— 30} 35 
Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St. 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 





Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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COTTON. 9 


Tux following communication, from a practical 
farmer in one of the upper counties of this state, to 
a gentlerhan in the vicini of this town, (Norfotk, 
Va.) contains much valuable information to those 
who have but recently embarked in the culture’ of 
this valuable staple of our soil, and who cannot be 
supposed, as yet, to possess full information upon 
this subject. 

«You see many essays in the papers on the ma- 
nagement of this crop; but none that I have seen, 
which meet my entire approbation —You shall have 
my course of management and opinions—then decide 
for om 


“Beginners are apt to over-estimate the produce 
of their crops, and the average is often calculated at 
one-fourth to one-third more than it turns out. With 
us, I think, a fair average is about 50QJbs.. seed 
cotton to the acre. Some highly improved lots, the 
seasons being favourable, will field as high as 1000 
to 1200 Ibs. The avexfye of improved lots on a 
clay foundation may be as_high as 6 to 800 Ibs. but 
the general average,’ I fink; of our whole crops, 
dves not exceed 500 lbs., Fousmay safely calculate 
on 5 to 600 Ibs. as the genexalaverage of your crops. 
Your land, in my-6pifion, will proce cotton very 
well; but your hghtest sandy ridges will always dis- 
appoint you, no matter how rich yqu make them. 
Cotton thrives best on a detp loam, neither too 
light, nor too stiff; a clay foundation is always the 
best. It is believed, that there is nearly the same 
result with cotton, as with tobacco, on light and 
stiff soils. On very light land tgbacco grows 
large, is thin, chaffy, and of little substance: on stiff 
land it is thick, heavy, and of the greatest substance. 
So it is with cotton: on light soil the gotton stalks 
may be large, but it will not yield as many botn- 
the cotton itself is lighter and the staple not so 
strong or fine. Weigh a hamper basket packed with 
seed cotton made on light, and another prod«ced 
from stiff land, the difference would — you— 
showing that the same bulk produced from stiff is 
much heavier than that produced from lisht land. 
There is much difference in the weight ard yield of 
seed cotton, in the different seasons of gathering. 
That picked out early will not average 1 pound of 
ginned, to 4 pounds of seed cotton; 48 the seed are 
then green, and consequently, heavy: ‘That gather- 
ed late in the fall, in dry weather, will yield 1 Ib. 
ginned, to $ 1-2 Ibs. in the see@ It is a mistaken 

licy to sun the seed cottox much, at the com- 

encement of gathering; wien the cotton is green, 
a day or two sunning is suficient. After the Ist of 
October, no sunning is recessary, in fair weather, 
except for that which is picked out in the morning, 
whilst the dew is on it ‘There is no crop that loses 
so much by evaporaton as cotton; it is a thief that 
never slumbers, never tires, never ceases his pilfer- 
ing. The seed, axd the nett cotton too, are con- 
stantly diminishiag. Even after it is ginned, if it is 
not immediately packed, the evaporation continues 
to a degree chat is not even suspected by those who 
have not examined this fact; it is like a small worm 
hole ip a cask of Madeira; although it goes drop b 
and cannot be missed from day to day, still, 
if the leak is not stopped, the liquor diminishes. So 
with cotton, if it is not picked as soon as gathered, 
and packed as soon as picked, it is constantly losing, 
drop by drop—and in a little while 10 per cent, will 
be found to have passed off into air. If the cotton 
is dry enough to. be ginned, without clogging the 
machine, it is sufficient. In purehasing-seed cotton, 
sunning it is out of the question, as the evaporation 
that will ensue is a clear loss. 
“There is a diversity of opinion as to the quantity 


= d 
Th shels; about three is sufficient where you have 


_ 3 seed, and two will do if seed are scarce. 
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the smallest quantity is: two, and the largest, four 
“The mode ef preparing the land varies almost 
as much as the faces of the planters, and the best 
way of applying the manure admits of a gveat di- 
versity of opinion and practice. In the management 
of this crop I have kept my eye on our most suc- 
cessful planters, retrts | Major D. who is, be- 
yond doubt, the most skilful, judicious, and suc- 
cessful of us all. I try to follow his practice as near 
as circumstances will admit. The result has been 
favourable. 

“Natural land, not intended to be manured, we 
flush with dagons before Christmas, if we can. If 
stiff, or wet, and but a small crop pitched, we prefer 
giving it another ploughing with fluke hoes, just 
before planting. But since our crops have become 
so large, we cannot give this second ploughing; and, 
in many instances, do not flush our land until the 
months of March and April, or just before planting. 
When the land is flushed, and the planting season 
has arrived, we lay off our beds with a fluke plough 
and mould boards, if to be manured; otherwise, 
without mould boards, or with very short ones. The 
most approved distance is $ 1-2 feet apart, which is 
the common distance with us; but some prefer 3 3-4 
to 4 feet. If the soil is very strong, 4 feet is not too 
great a distance; but, on common land producing 
about 500 lbs. to the acre, 3 1-2 feet is sufficient. 
Mine is all planted 3 1-2 feet; although some of my 
land will yield from 800 to 1006 Ibs. to the acre. 
After the beds are laid off with single dagons, throw 
up the beds on the furrows; then open the top of 
the beds, or, as it is termed, split the middle with 
the shank or helve of the plough: for this purpose, 
just knock off the plough hoe, and the helve thus 
left is the best instrument for opening the furrows, 
especially where the manure is deposited in the drill: 
for, if a plough hoe wag used, it would tear it up, 
cad expose it on the surface. By using the helve 
only, a sufficient furrow for the reception of the seed 
is made, and the manure remains unmolested. 'The 
dropping of the seed should follow immediately after 
the opening of the furrow, and the covering directl 
after the wre wy of the seed; so that the ea: 
may be perfectly fresh and moist, which is placed in 
contact with the seed. This occasions them to come 
up better and sooner. 

“To prepare the seed for sowing, select a place 
near to water—wet the seed—roll them with dirt 
or ashes, (the latter preferred, as it is a very slight 
manuring, and a kind of preventive to the depreda- 
tions of ants,) then with a hand-hoe stir them until 
each seed is detached from the rest, and perfectly 
covered with a coat of the dirt or ashes; this occa- 
sions them to drop more regular and easy—like any 
kind of grain—Some few soak their seed previous 
to rolling them; but this practice is not approved; 
it renders the seed too soft for rolling; and if dry 
wo ag succeeds the planting, they will vegetate 

adly. ; 

“Formerly, high beds were preferred; now, we 
aim at planting as near a flat surface as possible. 
For this purpose, we throw up the two furrows 
forming the bed with a single. dagon, and run 
shallow—then open the top (if not manured) as 
deep as we can with one avd and the plough- 
helve. If the soil could be placed in as. good order 
for the reception of the seed without bedding, ‘we 
should only run the furrow, as in planting corn, and. 
then deposite the seed; but this, although practised 
by a few, is not approved by our best planters. 
slight bedding, with the opening of the beds, leaves 
the soil in fine order, well pulverized, free of clods, 
and gives a good deep ‘bed for the seed to vegetate 
in. If the pieee has- not been manured, a small 


worn out trowel-hoe with a coulter, may be used/ 
mould | of this- mede 


for opening~the furrows,. but without an 
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wil) open sufficiently wide. ; ng 
seed, cover them with a board attached to’ 
bottom of the plough helve. ° ie ts 
“Various are the modes of with the: 
feet; with weeding hoes, with a log pulled og 
the furrow, by its end, and with a A a han- 
dies and shafts, which drags across the bed, having 
notches to pass over the seed furrows, the horse 
walking between the beds, and the log covering two. 
beds at the same time. Many other contrivances 
have been devised, a description of which is ¢ ( 
unnecessary, as the one I am now about to 
mend seems to have the preference, and to 
ing ground—Take a piece of plank, about. 
thick, 2 1-2 _ long, and plough belve : 
fasten .this to the end of a to 
at right angles with the beam of Fy = 2 v 
the front edge a few inches higher e ba 
edge; it will thus catch all the clods under it, 
mash the most of them, a little light mould is 
over the seed; the surface is left even ) 
and a littie pressed down. With this instrumest 
cotton will come up more regular, stand 
keep longer free of grass, than in any other 
mode of covering. is board is made, by 
long enough to cover two beds at a time: 
cover as fast as a horse can walk, a sit 
fast enough for me. You have no idea how smooth 
and handsome the land is in this way. = ~~ 
“Before I proseed further, it is necessary to say 
something of manuring. We have la’ seen @. 
communication from Brunswick, in the | 
Farmer, on the culture: of cotton,. which recom- 
mends the application of the manure flushed, and. - 
then left exposed, on the surface, to r. 
This mode, my experience tells me; is 
wrong; and when I was a schoolboy, the 
then taught me was also at variance with it. It 
learned that all animal and vegetable substances, 
a state of decomposition, were volatile, and. 
volatile suSstances would lose their strength 
diminish in quantity, if exposed to- the air. 
as all our manures are composed of animal: 
getable substances, can it be proper to 
rapid evaporation, this manure, on a flat 
scattered thin, to the whole action of a summer’s: 
sun? 
“I have been a great advocate for manuring flush, 
taking care to cover it immediately after it is:scat- 
tered, and have pursued that ively; 
time and experience have changed my opinion and. 
practice. On small compact farms, j 
where land is dear, labour cheap, and manure- 
plenty, 1 admit that this is the only r mode of” 
manuring. But, with us, where is cheap and: 
plenty, labour scarce and high, and the resources: 
for manurg very limited, and the supply ing 
like equal to the demand, or qty ire 
where the object should be to make most of 
that labour and limited supply of manure, and 
where our light gravelly soil does not retain, perma- 
nently, any improvement we give it, it is our true: 
policy to look to-the crop, an e improv 
ment of the soil, as'a desi ; 
prefer applying all my manure either for cotton or- 
corn, in the drill. My practice is to Gah, my a. 
say for cotton: then lay off my ri 
manure in the furrow, cover it with ] 
open the ridge with a plough helve placed sloping 
to the rear, so as-not to drag wu man 
plant, and cover with the board. ; 
As carly ep posaibte, My ff and deposite the manure 
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face the same result per acre that would be produced 
by flushing. None of the manure is lost or injured 
by evaporation: the whole remaining well covered, 
and without interruption, during the whole stage of 
the crop. The soil gets the benefit of every particle 
of the manure, and is more improved by it; that is, 
a ton of manure, thus epplied, would make a greater 
improvement to land than the same ton would, if 
flushed. The crop, per cart load of manure, is 
greatly increased: the same manure will, if cotton 
is plar.ted again on the same ridge, produce a better 
crop the second year than in that of its application: 
thereby getting two good crops of cotton from one 
manuring: at the same time, benefiting the land in 
the greatest possible degree; and, last, though not 
least, the farmer's purse is made heavier by it, than 
by the flushing mode. ; 
After planting your cotton, yonr next care is to 
keep it clear of grass, which you must carefully do 
from the onset; as grass is a destructive poison to 
young cotton; from which it can never recover, if 
it has been injured by it; particularly in its early 
stage. This erop should be ploughed frequently, 
never suffering a crust to remain long on the surface; 
nor should it be stirred whilst the soil is wet. In 
ploughing, be careful rather to add a little earth to 
the plants, than to take any from them. Our prac- 
tice is to add a little to the bed at every working. 
It was formerly the custom to follow the plough, 
invariably, with the hand hoe—a very good practice, 
on a small scale; but where there is a full crop, it 
is impracticable; we chiefly depend on the plough 
to make our cotton crop, and the dagon, or other 
bar share is never used, after the bedding. Various 
contrivances have been tried to ridge down, weed, 
and work the cotton, with a view of expediting the 
work, and saving labour: one, called the skimmer, 
or knife, was a favourite instrument, a year or two 
back; it was attached to the right side of the plough 
helve, about three inches above the hoe, and stood 
nearly at right angles with the beam, Sut inclining 
a little to the front at its point, it was bent on the 
side something in the shape of a spoon handle at its 
back view. It would run as near the cotton as you 
pleased, just skimming the surface; and by running 
this skimmer once on each side of the cotton, the 
grass could easily be kept under; it saved much hoe 
work. The objections to it, are, that it cuts up too 
much cotton, without discovering it until several 
days after its use, that is, until the plants had time 
to die, that had been cut in twain under ground. It 
therefore required a skilful and trusty oe 
entirely to be relied on, or the crop would be materi- 
‘lly injured by having too many plants destroyed: 
an inevitable consequence of their being used by our 
negro ploughboys; and it did not pulverize the 
earth Geer tae plants. It is now nearly out of use. 
We find that the favourite plough in thi¢ part of the 
country, so often mentioned in this letter, the old 
fluke hoe, is the very best instrument for cotton, as 
well as corn. The first ploughing, we break off the 
right wing of an old fluke hoe, and without mould 
boards, run as near the cotton as possible, without 
injuring it: running the broken wing next the cotton, 
to keep from cutting it up. This is done as soon as 
the plants are all well up, then chop out, with a 
hilling hoe, leaving from three to five plants at a 
station; and, immediately after, throw a little dirt 
around the standing ts, with hand hoes, so as to 
support them, and give them fresh loose mould to 
grow in. After they have recovered from this pro- 
cess, and begin to grow off finely, thin them with 
the hand, leaving only one stalk at a station, and as 
nearly nine inches apart, as the work can be done. 
After this, the crop is chiefly managed with the 
plough, only using the hand hoes about twice in 
chopping. between and around the plants, where the 
plough could not destroy the ; and the last 
time of working in completing the beds. If the fall 
should prove wet, and much grass springs up after 











the crop is ‘laid by,’ it is very beneficial to scarify, 
or slightly weed off the grass from the beds into the 
middle or water furrow, just before it goes to seed; 
this will prevent your next year’s crop being grassy. 
Three hand hoeings, in all, are amply sufficient to 
make te crop: giving the plants a little dirt every 
working, whether with the plough or hoe—thus 
gradually raising the ridge. ‘The old fashion was, 
to ridge down, with hand hoes, and let the crop 
remain in this state until it required working again. 
This practice of ridging down is exploded, and we 
are now as careful as possible, never to take any 
dirt from the plant without returning it immediately. 
We never expose the plant; and every working, 
increase the bed a little. 

*“When the season has been too wet to plough, 
and the crop gets grassy, wait until the ground gets 
in order to work, then skim the sides of the ridges 
with hand hoes, which cuts up all the young grass, 
and withdraws it with the dirt, from the cotton; but 
immediately return it with the plough and mould 
board. The dagon, we never use in our cotton; its 
mould board is too blunt; it also throws too much 
dirt. We commence as above described, with small 
flukes without mould boards, then add short mould 
boards, then gradually increase their length, and 
the size of the plough, every working running fur 
ther from the cotton. The last two ploughings we 
use a very large plough hoe, from 12 to 15 inches 
across from wing to wing, with long crooked mauld 
boards, running very shallow, once each side of the 
cotton, and then, with a similar plough, but wider 
mould boards, open the water furrows, making three 
furrows to the ridge. In this manner we leave the 
beds and water furrows handsomely formed—the 
former not high, and the latter not deep. I am an 
advocate for topping cotton, believing that it occa- 
sions it to branch and bole much better. Suckering 
is of great benefit to it, but that is out of the ques- 
tion, with a full crop. [Vorfolk Herald. 





CULTURE AND CURING OF TOBACCO. 
Locust Level, Frederick county, Md., ; 
Mr. SKINNER, 


May 10, 1825. 
Sir,—Tue season for pois tobacco approach- 
ing, please publish the following in the Farmer: 

First, presuming the planter has plenty of plants, 
would advise his planting without waiting for sea- 
sons. ‘The hills fresh made in the forenoon, plant 
in the afternoon of same day, by watering his bed; 
make use of a fork in drawing the plants, to pre- 
vent breaking off the roots; as planted, bend the 
roots from south to north, and cover therh, the south 
side with the fine soil, nearly over, which is quick 
done. They will live two, three or four weeks, 
without watering any way, and the first rain after 
will wash off the dirt, when the buds of the plants 
will appear white and fresh, though the outer eames 
be gone; they will then thrive better, and come to 
maturity sooner than if planted in very wet seasons. 
Should no rain come in time to save them, you have 
only lost your time, and can re-plant. I would pre- 
fer planting with very light season, (though more 
tediious,) as the dry dirt will fill up the hole made 
for the plants and attach to the roots, if very wet, 
the ground bakes, and leaves the lower parts of the 
roots in a void. After planted, keep the ground 
clear of weeds, &c., and the tobacco of suckers and 
worms; put no hill to the plants, which injures the 
lower leaves, which are most valuable; don’t top till 
its buttoned, (as called,) then not too high; otherwise 
you lose more by waiting for the upper leaves get- 
ting ripe than you gain, beside the time. 

‘obacco, when ripe and fit to house, will have a 
yellowish appearance, feel thick and gummy. Fit 
for housing, weather clear and dry, set a careful 
hand or two, in the afternoon (when the tobacco 
don’t break as easy as in the forenoon,) to split (as 
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er, any,) as much as you intend cuttin 

next day, with a splitter, made out of an old saw . 
e, 6 to 8 inches long by 8 or 4 inches broad 

with handle rivetted on thus: j 


ed 


Next day, dew off and dry, commence cutting, 
having carts or long sleds, ard horses ready to convey 
thin'to acco as soon as‘cut, to the house—the sun in- 
jures it if exposed; from the sleds put it on the sticks, 
not more than 4 or 5 plants on each, of 4 feet length, 
having two or more hands in the house (agreeable 
to your force,) to hang it up as sticked—having twe 
horses, as they are termed, thus: 


one at each end of a rope sufficiently long to pass 
over the jbeams or joists, when hanging; as one 
horse goes down, the other is coming up, which ex- 
pedites the business—one horse will do, though 
much slower. One of the hands attends to hoisting, 
the other to placing the tobacco, giving it all a pro- 
per distance, not suffering’ the plants to press against 
each other, commen¢e “filling the rogf—after that, 
over where your fires’ are intended, hang no tobac- 
co; say on first joist or plate, leave the space of two 
sticks, widening the space on every joist or tier as 
you proceed down, so as to hang none over the fires 
or near enough on the sides for a blaze to reach, 
but may hang it down to nearly touch the floor on 
the sides: this opening will act as a chimney to con- 
vey the sparks and smoke upwards; leave 2 to 4 
feet ——, according to si::e of your house, open 
in each gable end, to emit the smoke and give in 
air; also have sufficient air holes below, which will 
prevent the tobacco sweating; put no scaffolds ovér 
your fires, as they prevent the heat ascending, and 
diffuse the smoke all through the tobacco—fully 
believing no house was ever ther accidentally, ex- 
cept through the scaffolding; sparks will not set to- 
bacce on fire, be it ever so dry. Dig two trenches, 
the letgth of your house, leaving the largest space 
in the Centre, as the roof naturally tends to draw 
the heat » the middle of the house; these trenches 
ought to be about 3 feet wide and at least one deep, 
to prevent wrod rolling, &e. As soon as your house 
is filled, whichought to be in one day, commence 
by making @ nunber of small fires all along in each 
trench, with smal. wood—that which was grubbed 
off the ground is tte best. These fires must be re- 
gularly attended by « careful hand, keeping the to- 
bacco about milk warn, till it becomes of a gosli 

green—i. e. when it begns to change from green to 
— when you will perceive the small ends of the 
eaves begin to curl—(as tris is the most important 
point to know when to raise he fires, for should you 
raise your fires too soon, it vill cure green, if too 
late, it will cure red,)—now is tre time to raise your 
fires gradually and all alike, hating your air holes 
all open, to prevent its sweating; continue raising, 
as the leaf cures first, which don’t require half the 
heat of the stem, nor the stem as the stalks, which 
require such a heat that no human being eould well 
remain in the house, longer than barely to put off 
his load of wood and retreat out; which last zreat 
heat must be kept up until you are confident the 
stalk is completely cured and dry as a chip—other- 
wise, if any sap should remain, it will communicate 
to the stem, then to the leaf, and turn it red or 
black. Here numbers of planters err, by letting 
out ther fires too soon. At the last firing close your 
air holes below. Should you want to fill the same 
house sgain, soon after the last fires are sufficiently 
burnt jown, take out all the embers, &c., pour a 





few bickets of water in each trench, and the next 
mornng after firing you may take it down; re-stiek, 
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je. put the tobacco up, three, four or five sticks om 
one; whichis quickly done, by placing the stick’s ends 
to each other, and sliding it from one to the other, 
lay it now, as re-sticked, on your sleds—convey to 
the house you intend re-hanging it, (which every 
large planter ought to have,) there hang it as close 
as you can without injury, as the stem would break 
if pressed hard. When this house is filled, and the 
weather damp or rainy before you are ready for 
stripping, make small fires, to prevent its coming in 
order; for every time tobacco gets in order, and 
becomes dry again, it loses in weight and colour. 
When ready for stripping, replace as much as you 
wish to strip in one season by putting it thin on the 
ground tiers, which ought to be left vacant; at first 
stripping, fine tobacco ought to pass through four 
hands, making four sorts, viz: the Ist take off the 
trash; 2d, the fine or coloured, commonly called 
kitefoot, which ought to be of colour between white 
and yellow, clear of all other spots; Sdythe motle 
and red;. lastly, the green, if any. When stripped, 
having previously provided your hoger which 
ought to be tight and well seasoned; hand-pack it 
into them instead of bulking it, putting the upper 
head in tight, where it will go into a sweat, and pro- 
bably become well = without further trou- 
ble; must occasionally be examined, which is as 
easy and much more sure than if in bulk—for in the 
hogshead, if tight, it will all be alike, and by remov- 
ing the head, may discover without disturbing but 
little of the tobacco; if found too warm, re-pack it 
into another hogshead—by passing it through the 
air, will prevent its progress to injury; and from the 
second hand-packing, you may repack it into hogs- 
heads for market, without the old tedious process of 
bulking, sticking, hanging, &c., several times, there- 
by saving time, and your tobacco from being broke, 
and torn, and lost. If frost, or other circumstances 
should compel you to cut your tobacco when green, 
you can ripen it in the house by slow fires, as first 
directed, which may require from 5 to 10 or 12 
days, agreeably to circumstances, till it becomes in 
the state as first mentioned, before raising your 
fires. If sufficiently ripe in the field when cut, you 
may generally raise the fires from 24 to 48 hours— 
then 48 hours after raising will be sufficient, making 
96 hours altogether. As it was past tine for sowing 
the seed, I omitted, in the beginnixg, saying any 
But presuming now some young or 
new planters, might wish to kxow, I will merely 
state, without reference to the different names or 
kinds, that the kind of tobacco which has the most 
leaf in proportion to the stem and stalk, is the best 
for curing fine; and some ands cannot be cured fine 
for the want of leaf in proportion, and the same 
kind may be improved 5y attention, in leaving such 
plants for seed—as al! other species of seeds, grain 
or stock, by keeping the best for seed, &c. 

I was a planter,or grower of tobacco, only three 
years. The first year my land was not suitable for 
raising fine tobacco, being prineipally old, as termed 
—though I fired it, and made some motley and good 
red. The second year I had all new ground and 
light soil. but partly failed, for want of plants and 
seasons; had to put half, or more of my ground, in 
turnips. The third and last, I had abundance of 
Plants, new ground, and light soil. I planted the 
principal part without rains, as before stated. I had 
three tobacco houses, one very large, to re-hang, 
strip, pack, &e. in, whieh I first filled, and fired, 
and cured sixteen hours in the other two; filling 
each eight times. 

From your friend and very humble servant, 

JOHN HUGHES. 


From the New England Farmer. 

TICKS IN SHEEP. 
_ Ir is a common thing for sheep to be infested 
with ticks, which frequently prove very trouble- 
some to them, especially in the spring season of the 











the sheep, is not the only evil which they occasion; 
for the poor animals, when grievously annoyed by 
these obnoxious vermin, are, almost continually, 
combatting their assailants, but instead of overcom- 
ing the enemy or effecting any thing more than a 
momentary relief from their sufferings, they gra- 
dually pull out and waste their wool, and in this way 
diminish their fleece, to * no small loss of the 
owner. 

As great an evil as this may seem to be, the re- 
medy is both simple and easy. Boil a small quan- 
tity of tobacco, (perhaps what grows on one good 
thrifty stalk, would be enough for half a dozen 
sheep,) in so much water, as when it is sufficiently 
boiled, there shall be two or three gallons of liquor; 
let it become sufficiently cool; then open the wool 
along the centre of the neck and back of the sheep, 
and with a bunch of tow or some other spongy su 
stance, put on the decoction until the skin becomes 
thoroughly moistened therewith—and in a short time 
the ticks will all be destroyed, and the sheep, in- 
stead of pu'ling out and wasting their aa 4 by 
fruitless exertions of self-defence, will become easy 
and contented, and suffer their fleeee to remain to 
be taken off by the shearers. 

For many years, I have taken this method with 
my sheep, just before the time of their lambing, 
and have always found it to have the desired effect. 
I very much dislike the foolish practice of chewing, 
snuffing and smoking the poisonous weed—at least 
no better reason can be given for so doing than 
fashion or force of habit—yet I annually raise a 
few plants for the benefit of my sheep, and would 
recommend to every one who keeps these useftil 
animals, to do the same. A Yeoman. 





RACING, 
Recommendation of, as a means of improving the 
breed ee aoe ane : 
Mr. Epiror, 

In your last paper, I read, with some degree of 
surprise, a recommendation of racing as a means of 
improving the breed of horses. What next? Shall 
we have boxing for the improvement of men, and 
cock-fighting for the improvement of poultry? To 
say the least of it, such a scheme does not ap 
to me to suit the columns of a paper devoted to 
agriculture, rural economy and the useful arts. 

If the improvement desired is for useful (not 
ge purposes, the means proposed are inade- 
quate. Virginia has long been famous for her cours- 
ers—Do we find her breed improved? With the 
exception of a few good saddle and turf horses, her 
stock is bad. Pennsylvania and New Jersey never 
made any figure on the turf, yet are remarkable 
for good horses 

I should be sorry to lose the blood of the English 
race-horse—it is valuable to intermix with that of 
less noble origin; but no judge will pretend that a 
thorough-bred horse is the proper nag for a farm. I 
grant that he works well; but he is to keep in 
good condition. He will travel as far ina day as a 
horse of any other blood; but he wants the r 
action for the road. For the wagon, heavy heats 
are required: not a drop of racing blood is necessa- 
ry in them. For the cart and plough, the Cana- 
dian breed, descended from the Pnglich cart horse, 


>) are excellent * For the saddle, a horse of mixed blood 


(half or three-fourths English, half or fourth coun- 
try blood,) is best. Such a horse is fit for almost 
any use. Good coach horses are produced, by a 
cross of the race-horse, on a well formed Pennsylva- 
nia wagon mare. We have a great variety of breeds 
some of then very valuable, that require no fur- 
ther tests. From them, gentlemen may have horses 
of any form or gait, according to their particular 
fancies, without difficulty. ; 


* Some will be for sale at the Cattle Show. 





man who has paid any attention to the 
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rd infallible means of ascertaining superior m 
rit. Much depends on keeping, tialenne rida 
to say nothing of accidents, corruption, combina- 
tions, jockeying, &e. We have ty 00 “seen 
horses, whose powers appeared: to change with 
their owners: a single second may give the purse; 
but, surely, the horse who wins Y that space of 
time, is not proved to be better than his competitor. 
Eclipse won the great race at New York—yet every 
Southerner believed Henry the best horse. 

The most famous racers do not always produce 
the best colts. Instances will oceur to every gentle- 


Horse racing is attended with so many evils, that 
I should be sorry to see it revived.’ It has nay 
dually going out of fashion for twenty years, and. is 
so completely so, at this time, that ladies are hardly 
ever seen on the course. ° 

Your paper is calculated to be highly useful to 
the great body of the le, the farmers of. the 
United States. Let them, these wives and children, 
remain at home. Do not, I beseech you, invite 
them to the race course. Teach us how to enrich 
our lands, and increase our domestic comforts; ‘to 
improve our minds and our morals; and do not fear 
but we will find more innocent amusements ‘than 
horse racing, and those that invariably attend it/—and 


that we will breed horses, although the art of 
racing should be lost. “Do no evil that may 
come.” —** Time is .”"——Both time and money 


are valuable.—Let them not be wasted in the train- 
ing stable and on the race course, 


Maryland, May 5, 1825. A Farmer. 





FROM THE FARMERS’ JOURNAL——ENG. 

ON DRAINING GRASS OR MEADOW LAND. 
Sir, Yorkshire, March 17, 1825. ” 
In reply to your correspondent A. B., of last week 
relative to the expense of draining every furrow, if 
you think the following worth insertion, you wi 
oblige a friend to agricultural improvement, 
cially such as comes within the reach of 
cupiers,) by giving the following, a place in your 


a3 2 


paper. 

With a common plough open the furrows, ia the 
bottom and centre of which take out the earthfrom — 
two to three inches wide and four to six ; 
cutting the sides with a common flat 


zg 
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clearing the drain with a narrow tool made for the 
purpose, then simply returning the sod ‘into its 
place. The soil which comes out is so trifling,.and 


generally so tender, that after two or 
— it will brash in and improve the 
have tried this method, and wherever a 
be got for the water at the outlet, find it to 
admirably, and the expense to be much 
that of common gripping. oe 
N. B. With a simple implement, which mij 
remiss eee g re 4 gy eget ingen, ~ 
teen in ata stroke, e might 
further reduced. nes 
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ON DRAINING. ae 
Sir, Hanslope, March 18, 1825. 
Conswertne it a sort of duty that each of ¥ 
readers should contribute his mite of information . 
agricultural subjects, pro bono publico, when 
it in his power, I am induced to acquaint your 
respondent A. B., in your last number, with 
apie ero 
and the nei counties, as it seems to me 
as it saves, three-fourthe of the 
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last, it is said, from twenty to thirty years, 
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"The drains are cut much in the same manner A. 
B. describes; only, instead of stone, old turf is used 
—and herein is the saving of expense. ‘The turf is 
dug of the thickness of six inches, sloping on both 
‘sides, so as to be about four inches broad at top, 
and eight at bottom. It is laid in the drain with the 
green or top side downwards, being formed so as 
to fit the drain close as a wedge, leaving a space of 
about six inches under the turf for the drain water. 

Mn furrow-draising, the rule is to make the drains 
18 inches deep; i. ¢., G@ inches below the turf, 6 inches 
for the turf, and 6 inches above the turf, which is to 
be covered with the earth taken out of the drain, so 
as to prevent the plough from catching and displacing 
the turf. The top of the drain is made ten inches 
wide, gradually sloping on both sides, so that the 
bottom net exceed an inch or an inch and a 
half in width. The turf is generally cut about a 
foot long. The prices here are from 10d to Is. the 
hain of 22 yards. <a 

Draining every furrow is the universal practice in 
this quarter; and I have heard it asserted, that it 
has, in many instances, repaid the expense the first 
year. The turf must be a firm soil—a clayey soil 
is the best, for a soil of a loose texture is apt to 
‘break in. Hoping I have made myself intelligible 
to your correspondent, , 

I remain, sir, your well wisher, 
A Smacu Farmer. 


ON THE VALUE OF CLAY ASIIES. 
Sr, March 15, 1825. 
As your journal is ever open to the discussion of 
egietined subjects, cmpetlelly those calculated to 
promote its improvement, I beg leave to give you 
the result of an experiment tried by a friend of mine 
with clay ashes, as 2 manure. In the year 1822, 
he worked a piece of land containing six acres, and 
drilled it thirty inches asunder: he manured six 
drills alternately throughout the field, with rotten 
dung and clay ashes, at the rate of twenty loads of 
dung and forty-five loads of ashes per acre. It was 
sown with Swede and common turnips; both were 
an excellent crop. ‘The parts manured with ashes 
were quite as good as the other. The crop was 
carted off, and the land sown with wheat, and seeded 
down the followiug spring; the wheat crop was 
equally good, and the seeds a very heavy one, espe- 
cially where the ashes were put. The field is now 
sown with wheat, and those parts manured with the 
ashes, look more Raedoals at present than the 
others which had been dunged. ‘The expense of 
coal and labour to burn the ashes, amounted to a 
little fess than five pence per cubic yard: coal cost 
eight shillings per ton, exclusive of hacling. Where 
coal cannot be obtained ‘at a reasonable rate, turf, 
with a smal] portion of wood, will answer every 
se to burn the clay, except that it will cost a 
ittle more in manual labour. My friend has fol- 
lowed the system of burning clay for the last six 
years, and in no one instance has he ever failed 
of having a good crop from it. | am quite con- 
vinced, that were the system of burning aia or soil 
more practised, it would greatly increase the pro- 
duce of the earth. Any further information may 
be had by directing a line, post paid, to A. B., Post- 
office, Penkridge, Staffordshire. 
If you think this, Mr. Editor, worthy a place in 
your Joqrnal, you are at liberty to insert it. 
The land where this experiment was tried, is a 
very tenacious clay, and what is called poor land. 
I remain yours, A. B. 





AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY OF ENGLAND. 


The Editor of the London Farmers’ Journal, in 
@ late number, remarks—“It is with great satisfac- 
tion we ive that the amelioration in the condi- 
tion of farmers, and their labourers, is not local 


or partial; and if those who have bestowed so much 
pains to show the injustice with which the agricul- 
tural poor have been treated, have the opportunity 
of seeing this journal, and will take the trouble of 
turning over its pages, they will find their sympa- 
thy and their labours no longer necessary, for our 
county reports continue to testify. the improving 
condition of country affairs, and if intermeddlers 
be not allowed to arres{the good in progress, a few 
years more may render the renovation complete. 


MONEY PREMIUMS. 


Sir,—I wish every success to the patriotic exer- 
tions of my brother farmers in Frederick county. 
Their cattle show, on the 26th and 27th inst. will 
be a good one; but, I had wished, for the honour of 
the state, that no society in Maryland would offer 
premiums in money; for I thought no Maryland 
farmer would accept of one in the shape of sordid 
luere. Would not a man of true refinement sooner 
have some little trophy, however trifling in amount, 
that he might hand down from father to son, than 
fifty dollars in money? 

It is a curious moral fact, that, in proportion as 
the labours of husbandry are performed by slave 
population, this sentiment of preference for perma- 
nent premiums, and indifference, if not contempt 
for pecuniary rewards as the prize of excellence, 
will be found to prevail. G. 


OOOO ————— Se 


HORTICULTURE. 





MALE PLANT, FEMALE PLANT, 
Male organs predominating. Female organs predéminating. 





STRAWBERRY BLOSSOMS, 


Accompanying the communication of M., in last Parmer. 





From the Long Island Patriot. 


Mr. John Gage, of Union, a few years ago, 
grafted a pear upon an apple scion, in his garden. 
When it grew up, so as to bear, it bore, for two 
years, very excellent pears. The third and fourth 
year, its leaves, which formerly were those of a pear 
tree, changed by degrees, to those of an apple tree. 
The fifth year, and ever since, it has borne excel- 
lent apples. This has been related to me by at least 
fifty of the most respectable men on the spot, who 
personally knew it to be true, so that I have no 
doubt of its correctness. JOB JOHNSTON. 





Preservation or Seeps.—The late Dr. Rox- 
burgh, when in India, appears to have been in the 





habit of putting up the various seeds, which, among 
other things, he wished to send home to England,| 
in an envelope of gum arabic, they were coated, 
with a thick mucilage of gum, which hardened. 
around them; and he was informed by Sir John’ 
Pringle, the president of the Rest Seciety, that the; 
seeds had been received in a better state of pre-| 
servation, particularly the mimosas, than he 
ever seen the same kinds arrive from countries 
equally distant. 








RURAL Economy. 





Tuper anv Fences—how best economised. 


Dear Sir,—As I sat in my porch I could but 
remark the clouds of smoke issuing from the neigh- 
bouring farms, and the consequent destruction of 
timber, for the tobacco crop, the only crop that 
now rewards the farmer for his toil and labour; yet 
I could not but regret the loss of our forests, they 
are so rapidly disappearing. On my mind it pro- 
duced this enquiry: what are we to do for rails, on - 
our present system of farming? My farm consists 
of about 360 acres of arable land, divided in nine 
fields which are cultivated on this system, (in which 
I have greatly changed a poor farm to one of con- 
siderable productiveness,) viz. two fields in corn, 
three fields in wheat, (one a fallow,) and four fields 
in clover, two of which are for pasture and two for 
the scythe.® To save timber, time, and labour, I am 
about to pursue a plan that I have been deliberating 
upon, and by which I think I ean not only save 
labour, but bestow the labour on the land that the 
fencing now requires, which, with the cutting, maul- 
ing, hauling, and putting up, is considerable. It is 
simply this: divide the farm in four fields of 90 acres 
each, one in corn, one in wheat, and two in clover. 
I would divide a grass field each year, to afford two 
shifts for pasture, which would be sufficient until 
after harvest. This fence of convenience, as I shall 
term it, can be moved and put up in three days 
complete. I address my ioollkes farmers, more to 
call their attention to this object, and with a hope 
of producing, perhaps, some better plan. 

15th March, 1825. 


PARSNIP -WINE. 
. Newport, Isle of Wight, March 9, 1825. 
IR, 

Tux following extract is taken from “Phillips's 
History of Cultivated Vegetables.” 

“Wine made from these roots, approaches nearer 
to the Malmsey of Madeira and the Canaries than 
any other wine; it is made with little expense or 
trouble, and only requires to be kept a few years, to 
make it as agreeable to the palate as it is whole- 
some to the body: yet fashion induces us to give 
pounds for foreign wines, when we can obtain ex- 
apg wines of our own country for as many shil- 
ings.” 

Being in the habit of making a variety of wines, 
and giving the subject much attention, I willingly 
bear testimony to the conectness of Mr. Phillips's 
statement. Parsnip wine surpasses the other home- 
made wines in the same ratio ef excellence that East 
India Madeira is superior to Cape. 

Under these circumstances, I ask leave, through 
the medium of your useful paper, to offer to the 

ublic specific directions for the manufacture of 
arsnip wine: there not being, to my knowledge, 
one published receipt on the subject. 

To every 4 lbs. of Parsnips, cleaned and quar- 
tered, put one gallon of water; boil them till they 
are quite tender, drain them through a sieve, but 
do not bruise them, as no remedy would clear tht 
wine afterwards. Pour the liquor into a tub, and 
to each pene: add 3 Ibs. of loaf sugar and half an 
ounce of crude tartar. When cooled to the tempe- 
rature of 75 degrees, put in a little new yeast; let 
it stand four days in a warm room, then tun it.— 
The mixture should, if possible, be fermented in a 
temperature of 60 degrees. September and March 
ate the best seasons for making the wine. When 
the fermentation has subsided, bung down the cask, 
and let the wine stand at least twelve months before 


ad | bottling. 


| 


If great delicacy of flavour be not indispensable, 
moist sugar may be substituted for loaf, and some 




















Bo. 9.—Vor. 7.) 


nse thereby avoided. But the wine may be 
made with goo ae 7. ae lump sugar, and 
t more than 74d. a e! 
ne I am, sir, yours, &c. L.S. 
P. S. If some scientific person would favour the 
ublic with a chemical analysis of the Parsnip, it 
would facilitate future experiments in the manufac- 
ture of the wine; and from which experiments great 
improvements might reasonably be expected. 
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RAIL-WAYS, CANALS, ROADS, &c. 


No. 2. 


Manxtrp have long observed the facility with 
which bodies may be transported on smooth, hard, 
Jevel surfaces. Ice, combining these properties, is 
frequently used as an advantageous medium of con- 
ve e. In the removal of excavated earth, a 
line of boards to facilitate the passage of the wheel- 
barrows, offers the most simple and primitive form 
of the rail-road, railway, or tram road, as it is va- 
riously named, and appears to have been used from 
a very remote period of antiquity: the obstacles 
from ruts, stones, and other inequalities being re- 
moved, much is effected by this simple contrivance. 

Lord Guilford, in describing the collieries of 
Newcastle, in the year 1676, mentions the first pa- 
rallel_railway of which any description is on re- 
cord.* It was entirely composed of wood, viz. large 
beams of timber, placed parallel at the distance of 
four feet, which space for the horse path is found to 
be sufficient. The next improvement consisted in 
plating the upper surface of these beams with iron, 
which not only contributed to their preservation, 
but diminished the friction. The carriage was of 
enormous size, and contained the whole load, the 
wheels revolving on the smooth surface of the 
wooden tracks, and the road to the river Tyne 
being on a declivity, a few horses easily dragged 
the car to the place of destination. In the year 
1766, the first rails of cast iron were made; the 
length of each rail was three feet, the weight was 
enormous at first, as the load continued to be trans- 
ported in one carriage; sleepers of wood were 

laced under the junction of each piece, a flat 
fended nail, in the form of a reversed cone, being 
driven flush into an aperture left for that purpose 
at the end of each rail, secured it in the proper po- 
sition. A flange or barrier at right angles to the 
horizontal rail, cast on each bar, prevented the 
ear from deviating from the road, and materially 
contributed to the strength of the railway; some- 
times even an additional flange for the latter pur- 
pose was cast on the under surface of the iron, in 
the form of a segment of a circle, where it could 
be of no other possible utility. It was soon disco- 
vered that it would be more economical to subdi- 
vide the load among several cars, attached to each 
other by chains or ropes, allowing one ton’ only to 
be transported by each car. In consequence, the 
rails were reduced in size, ae tae the original 
length of three feet, and the width of four inches, 
exclusive of the flange; one inch and a half in 
thickness was found amply sufficient to resist the 
diminished pressure; one wheel only of the car now 
resting on the rail at the same moment, it sustained 
the slight weight of one fourth of a ton only. The 
wheels of the cars encountering no obstacles (which 
‘on common roads renders wheels of large dimen- 
sions necessary,) are from ten to eighteen inches 







drilled into the centre of this stone, admitted a 
wooden plug, into which the nail was driven as be- 
fore: this pier is always inserted to a depth greater 
than the penetration of frost, and sufficient to insure 
a solid foundation. 

Sometimes the railwa ks are composed of 
convex or concave bars; the wheels of the cars, to 
which a nagweassntns curvature is given, prevents 
any deviation from the road; the flanges are conse- 
quently unnecessary: This form is more advanta- 
geous than the flat rail. The concave rail is, how- 
ever, liable to this objection: water, soil and other 
obstacles are frequently retained in the cavity. 

An attempt has been made to substitute a single 
bar of iron in place of the two tracks usually re- 
quired. The weight is suspended from the bar, 
and the friction considerably diminished, but this 
plan has not succeeded in practice. 

A very great improvement was effected in 1815, 


Smeaton: this renders all treatises on rail-roads 
prior to this period, of comparatively little value in 
estimating their use. He increased their utility 
forty or fifty per cent, by introducing a new form of 
rail. Rejecting the flat rail of four inches in width, 
he placed a wrought iron* bar, one inch and a half 
in thickness, edgeways, omitting the flange, for 
which a substitute was cast on the wheels of the 
car. The advantage of this alteration was a con- 
siderable diminution of friction, from the narrow 
surface to which the wheels were now applied; on 
this edge, sand, stones and other impediments will 
not remain. ‘The rail was not as liable to break, 
and from this superior arrangement for strength, a 
smaller quantity of iron was sufficient. ‘The rails 
could now be made of great length, thus avoiding 
the necessity of joints at every pier, a clamped joint, 
with rivets and washers, was used: this joint will 
not unscrew, or work loose. Common bar iron, of 
one inch and a half in thickness, three or four broad, 
and eight or twelve feet in length, supported, eve 
three feet by props, was ascertained to be we 
adapted for this purpose without alteration. Al- 
lowance is always made for the alteration in len 
produced by the variation of temperature. This 
road was executed at Tindall Fell, in Cumberland.t 
The wheels are more subject to wear on this plan 
than on the flat rail, but do not injure the road to 
an equal extent: as they are more easily repaired 
than the rail tracks, this objection has, therefore, 
little force. Ona flat and level railway, the per- 
formance of horses varies extremely, ranging from 
Sour to eight tons, at the rate of four miles per hour. 
On the edge railway, when level, from seven to ele- 
ven tons have been drawn with the above velocity.{ 
On the level edge road of the Earl of Glasgow, a 
horse draws ten ton and a half at this rate.|| In all 
these cases, the weight of the cars is included. 

The majority of rail-roads at present in England 





* Sometimes cast iron is used in this form. 

} See Jessup’s Essay on Rail Roads. 

{ The treatises published in England generally under- 
rate the advantages of railways; this is in consequence 
of the railways being usually of the flat species: the 
majority of books on this subject, were written prior 
to the invention of the edge rail, and those in which 
the edge rail is mentioned, were written prior to the 
great improvements which have been discovered. The 
load of 11 tons, which was drawn four miles an hour 
on the improved and level edge railway, mentioned 
above, may be drawn on any other, constructed on the 
same principles. It has, therefore, been assumed as 
the standard. 

|| This railway, composed of one set of tracks, cost 
only 6601. per mile. See the description by the engi- 





only in diameter. 

he next improvement consisted in substituting 
small stone piers or props, instead of those wooden 
‘supports, which were very subject to decay; ‘a hole 





*See Stevenson’s Essay on Kail Roads. 


‘neer, in the Supplement to the Edinburg Entyclope- 
dia. The bars, by an ingenious process, are, (although 
many feet in length,) wrought into a seriés. of con- 
tinuous segments of circles: the springing points are 
at the distance of every three feet, and are supported 
|by piersan admirable disposition for strength. 


by Mr. Jessup, the son-in law of the celebrated oo resembles a canal boat propelled 





‘and Wales, having been 





venient of 1816, : Seeger hy shat onl 
i » are . , o . 
Scotland, the reverse prevails. 9 <0 


The dawn of an invention, which: promises re~ 
sults far more important and beneficial than any 
, first made its app wear 
Newcastle, about the year 1798. ‘A high pressure 
steam engine, drawing in its train num 
was at that period in successful tion. Others 
were soon constructed in various parts —— 
but for seven and twenty years many 5 
attempts were made to improve this cumbrous ve- 
hicle. Very recently, these efforts have been crown- 
ed with the most complete success in Great Britain. 
This prodigious power can now be obtained, ine 
t al ivested — Fans wieldy. gravity, 
for a very slight expense. arising 
the svenetine engine in. Fy oh cease 
the remark, that a rail-road without locomotive en- - 
by the agen- 
vit a ebebdeatly expested by-smany peineas. Sa 
t is confidently e yy many persons that 
the Gas Vesenns Sain, recently rental by Mr. 
Browne, will supersede even the steam engine, pi 
ticularly on rail-roads; the great portability, safety 
and economy of this — would seem to au- 
thorize this me ieee t is snes that a siz ne 
power » Wt supp wi portable , 
weigh onky oné Hse ar pounds; and (in Fngiand,) 
be maintained at the same expense now required 


for two horses alone. San e expectations of 
success are entertained, and the sum of 200,0002. 


vested for the purpose of testing it in practice —— 
Until the result of this e i eat ‘be poourntely 


known, any calculations founded on this engine, 
will be, if not visionary, at least premature. . Jn 
Great Britain, rai are more numerous than 
canals; about 107 of the latter are at ‘finish- 
ed, and nearly 200 of the former— aperegnte 
length of which exceeds 1500-miles: several 
companies have recently been organized, four of 
whom alone propose additions, which, when com- 
pleted, will shnatt equal 2,000 miles extra. . 

speculations have excited great alarm to the holdérs 


.s 





* The locomotive steam engine, is high pressure, 
two cylinders; it requires “ pote ton. it re-acts by. 
means of the revolving cog-wheel on the nC 
cast for the purpose, on the side of one or both of the 
rails; sometimes a third rail is cast for this — 
The weight of the engine is su b the smooth 
wheels alone; the cog wheels only prépeh the > 
The wheels of the carriage traverse the smooth’ 
rallel rails; no fly is required, as the momentum of ‘th 
engine is substituted for this pi - The number of 
cars which the engine is capable of drawing, of 
course, with its power. An eight horse power’ is ca- 
pable of drawing fifty of the cars in'thée Riots ~“eomh 
car, including the load, weighing 1 ton. a railway 
calculated for the locomotive engine, and which 4 
made very strong to support the weight of the e 
(from 1 to 5 tons,) each car weighs from 3 to 4 
A road of this description costs 100 to 200 pe~ cent. 
than is required when horse power, or the light gas engine is 
used. It is probable that some recent improvements ik 
diminishing the weight of the steam engine, may te+ 
duce this expense. j : 

Many erroneous accounts, relative to thé advantages 
of railways furnished with locomotive engines, or 
horses, have been republished in this country, ftom the 
English journals. ; 

Many of the statemerits made are contrary to the 
raecmaahe * a of phil . These aecounts 
are to be dis an. ey srooned hear parka 
rested to deceive the public. Publications of an oppo 
site tenor, containing innumerable falsehoods, have 
been published by canal proprietors, and others in 
Great Britain, whose interests will be i ie 


more 


adoption of the railway system The journals, os 
~~. teem with fareood and error. : agg 
ew 0! e con rail-roads 
: the first is to exter from London te 








the distance about 400 miles; by the 
branches are to communicate with the 
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of canal stocks, and a consequent depreciation of) 
the shares has already occurred. One of the rival 
rail-roads will be constructed parallel to a great 
leading canal, and thus exhibit an excellent test of 
their comparative advantages. Rail-roads are al- 
most unknown beyond the limits of Great Britain. 
On the continent of Europe, they are called, par 
eminence, the British roads. In the city of Milan, 
however, I observed that a considerable number of 
the streets were provided with granite ways, the 
species of stone used for this purpose, is the hard 
and compact red granite of the Laggo Maggiore, 
laid in masses of eight or ten feet in length, and 
one foot or eighteen inches in width and thickness. 
In the broad streets near the cathedral, four paral- 
lel roads are thus formed; the intervening space is 
paved in the usual manner.* In the United States no 
extensive railways exist; on some of our bridges in 
Pennsylvania, a rude railway or track for the wheels 
of carriages, is provided; the uniformity of motion 
thus produced, occasioning no concussion, ought 
recommend their adoption, in a more improve 








adjacent to the route. The proprietors are sanguine in 
their expectations that coal may be carried by land 
from Newcastle to London, cheaper than by the col- 
liers plying on the coast. The capital of this company 
is stated to be 2,500,000/. The second is from London 
to Liverpeth by Birmingham—capital 2,000,000/. The 
third is from Birmingham to Liverpool and Bristol—the 
capital (1,500,000/.) was subscribed in Birmingham in 
six hours. The fourth is from Manchester to Liver- 
pool—capital 400,000/.—distance nearly 33 miles. The 
expense required for these roads is much greater than 
for the roads previously described—and for these 
reasons: four sets of tracks are required—one for the 
going, and one for the returning trade; and two for the 
carriages conveying the mail and passengers, at a far 
more rapid rate than is convenient on the other tracks. 
The iron rails are much larger, and of course more ex- 
pensive, than those usually employed—this is required 
to support the weight of the engine, (5,tons;) this addi- 
tional expense may be stated, probably, at 100 to 20¢ 
per cent. Locomotive, and stationary steam engines, 
near inclined planes, are also included in these esti- 
mates; and.in some few cases, even land for erecting 
warehouses for the use of the company. The late ex- 
traordinary increase in the price of iron in Great Bri- 
tain, (amounting to 100 per cent. and occasioned by 
the great demand in consequence of the new rail- 
roads, as stated in a letter to a respectable mereantile 
house in this city, dated, Birmingham, Jan. 18, 1825,) 
explains the expensive estimates for these roads. 

‘A rail-road is constructing near Edinburg, extending 
six miles, with an inclined plane, and a stationary 
twenty horse power engine, with four locomotive en- 
gines of six horse power each: the expense will amount 
to 24,000/. deducting the engines—equivalent to3,200/. 
or about $13,400 per mile. 

*In consequence of this excellent arrangement, the 
inhabitants escape that excruciating uproar, inflicted 
on us in such abundance in Philadelphia, by the pas- 
sage of every cart. The facility with which one horse 
can transport the weight usually drawn by ten, the ab- 
sence in a great measure of dust and mud, the greater 
duration of carriages of all descriptions, from the little 
wear and tear to which they are subject on these stone 
railways, (which are adapted to every species of vehi- 
cle,) ought forcibly to recommend the adoption of them 
to our city councils. : , , 

An improvement, in economically effecting this ob- 
ject, has actually been put in practice in Linlithgow, 
and other towns in the same district, in Scotland. It 
consists in placing stones, of ten inches cube, in the 
usual direction of the wheel pages 3 i expense is 

siz shillings a , or 5281. per mile, for two courses, 
porno pom gehen Stevenson’s Essay on Rail- 
Roads. 


i 


form, on all similar wooden structures, Small rail- 
ways of stone also exist in front of several of the 
houses containing fire engines in this city. A wooden 
rail track, which has proved very efficacious, is at 
present in operation, under the direction of that 
excellent engineer, Mr. Randell, for the purpose of 
removing the excavated 
Chesapeake canal, below Philadelphia. A wooden 
railway, for the purpose of transporting ice from the 
bank of the river, where the depot was established, 
to the shipping in the Delaware, was introduced by 
our enterprizing citizen, Turner Camac, Esq. whose 
early, repeated and successful efforts to promote in- 
ternal improvements, entitle him to our gratitude. 
A model of a railway several hundred feet in length 
has been made b 
who recently applied for permission to construct 
a railway from Columbia to Philadelphia.) It is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that the launch of 
every large vessel, is an exhibition, on a large scale, 
of the prodigious eflects resulting from a species of 
railway, viz. the ship’s ways. 


h of the Delaware and 


Mr. Stephens, (the gentleman 


Additional improvements in railways may be con- 


fidently anticipated, perhaps the recent discoveries 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, may succeed in preventing 
the oxydation of iron, in the same manner as he 
has already succeeded with other metals. 
e 
polishing the surface of railways, is obvious. Ano- 
ther im 

Great Bi 
frequently weighing half a ton, the load composing 
the remaining half! 
is one third of the whole. A common cart, weigh- 
ing 700 weight, if strongly constructed, can easily 
transport three tons over a rough road, subjected to 
great and uneyual strains and concussion; although 
this is much more than the usual load: on a rail- 
road the strain is always equal, and concussion ne- 
ver occurs. 
port a load about eight times its weight, how much 
easier could a railway cart support, perhaps, even 
ten times its weight?* 
vantageously substituted for those of cast iron, now 
employed. Smaller axles, and, 
wheels, will considerably diminish the friction. This 
diminution of weight in these vehicles, will add one 
third the effect of rail-roads. 
ally cast on the periphery of the wheels, used on 
edge railways, may be dispensed with; and a small 


In this 
vent, the great advantage that would result from 


rovement may be effected with the cars. In 
ritain, they are made of prodigious strength, 


The usual weight of the cars 


If, therefore, a common cart can trans- 


Wooden wheels may be ad- 


perhaps, friction 
The heavy 


ring usu- 


netallic pointer attached to the body of the car, 


which will occasion comparatively less friction, will 
form an advantageous substitute. This pointer 
consists of a spike or a smalliron axletree, which is 
perpendicular to the horizon and the main axletree 
—it is parallel to the wheels, and at the distance 
of three inches from them, at the lower extremity; 


t is bent at right angles, (in a horizontal direction,) 


and terminates in a point, which is in contact with 
the side of the edge rail; the elbow, or bend, may 
be omitted, and a small horizontal wheel, of seven 


nches in diameter, revolving on the side, instead of 


the pointer, will diminish the friction: both of these 
plans have been tried by the writer with models, 
and have perfectly succeeded. 


Having now presented this historical sketch of 


rail-roads, it is proposed to explain some of their 
properties. 
transport eleven tons, four miles per hour;{ or on 
a descent much more, if the angle be great; in some 
cases, the weight can be transported, not only with- 
out the assistance of a horse, but even draw up a 


Although on a level track a horse can 





On a hill in Glasgow, where the difficulty of ascent 
was great, an iron railway for ordinary carts, was 
placed for the use of those ascending the hill; a weight 
ean be drawn on this track up hill, with the same fa- 
cility, as on the usual level stone pavement: this is a 
faet worthy of observation, by the proprictors of hilly 

- turnpikes—and of those towns where hills occur.—See 
Picture of Glasgow. 





been trans 
ascertaine 
deemed advisable to insert them.—See the Report of 
the Engineer on the Railway of the Earl of Glasgow, in| 
the Edin. Supplement; also, Stevenson’s Essay. 


*This experiment has been tried with success, with 


a model, by the writer of this sketch. 


t A weight much greater than this is reported to have | 
rted by the same power; but not having 
the accuracy of the experiments, it is not, 


{ 


weight by the power thus acquired—(this is effect. 
ed in many districts in Great Britain.) but in ascend. 
ing, no road, or other contrivance, can possibly ena- 
ble a horse to elevate a greater weight endicy- 
larly, than 120 pounds, at the rate of three miles an 
hour, friction not being considered. By the a ency 
of a pulley, (a machine with the minimum of fric- 
tion) about 100 | Beg has been raised at this rate, 
Having before shown that a horse can draw on an 
a and level edge rail-road, eleven tons, four 
m - hour, which is equivalent to nearly fourteen 
tons, at three miles per hour: therefore, his horizon. 
tal draught is to his perpendicular draught, in effi. 
ciency, as 280 is to 1; viz. as fourteen tons to 100 


weight. 

Any angle in the road will alter the power of 
draught in proportion to the deviation of t that an- 
gle from a horizontal line; and as the mere friction, 
oe of the power of gravitation, is the same | 
at all angles; by the above data, the resistance, in 
any given case, may be easily ascertained; always 
observing in practice, that if the angle be considera- 
ble, a horse will be unable to raise any weight, and 
sometimes cannot even raise himself. 

By these data we ascertain (what is confirmed in 
practice,) that if the elevation in a mile of rail-road 
be equal to the two hundred and eightieth part of 
the length thereof, viz. nearly nineteen feet, it will 
require twice the power to elevate (on an inclined 
plane of this length and elevation,) the weight drawn 
on a level, by a given power, with the same veloci- 
ty; or, the same power may draw half the weight 
with the same velocity; or, the same weight with 
=! the velocity. 

Tence on a road, with this angle uniformly 
ascending, it will require two horses to draw the 
fourteen tons three miles per hour. 

Hills, whose angle of ascent is moderate, are not 
such serious obstacles in rail-roads, as many erro- 
neously suppose: this is apparent from this well 
known law of gravitation, that bodies gain in de- 
scending, exactly the power expended in their eleva- 
tion; hence a load which, on a level, requires two 
horses to transport it, will on an ascent of nine feet 
and an half per mile, require three; but after ar- 
riving at the summit, the descent to the same level can 
be accomplished by one only: equal in the total dis- 
tance to two constantly employed to draw the same 
weight the same distance, and with the same velo- 
city; or the velocity in ascending must be diminish- 
ed, but in descending it will be increased in the 
same proportion, being equal on an average to the 
velocity obtained from the same power on a level. 
(See note 8, on the power of draught of horses at 
different velocities.) This, for very obvious rea- 
sons, does not obtain in practice; but the variation 
from the theory is extremely small, in favourable 
circumstances, on rail-roads. In other roads, the 
advantage in descending, by no means compen- 
sates for the fatigue in ascending.* How far it ma 
be adviseable to deviate from a straight line in rail 
roads to preserve a level, of course varies with se- 
veral circumstances. On a level, the same moving 
power is sufficient for the whole distance, to com- 
municate an uniform velocity. Where hills of great 
elevation and steepness prevail, the changing of 
horses occasions delay and extra expense; the level 
railway will.be longer, but it can accommodate 
thereby a greater extent of country; but it will be 
more expensive. If the commerce transacted be 
merely sufficient to yield interest on the capital re- 
quired for the shorter route, that should be adopted. 
If the trade be sufficiently great to defray the ex- 
pense of the longer level route, as some labour will 
be saved thereby, it should have the preference. If 
the angle of ascent be inconsiderable, the shorter 








*On a McAdams turnpike, the effect of power ap- 
plied horizontally is to the same when applied perpen- 
idicularly, as 30 is to I. 
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1 ve . a 
uld be adopted. (It has not been found expe-| Best willow work basket, ° . 
Sent in scectae, to adopt the shortest esate Second best do. . . 


route in their railways.) : 

Having now explained some of the properties of 
a railway; it is intended to compare them with 
roads and canals, in reference to the division made 
in the beginning of this essay, viz. 1. Expense, 2. Ex- 
pedition, 3. Safety, and 4. Certainty. 
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Battmore, Frivay, May 20, 1825. 




















FREDERICK CATTLE SHOW. 


The Frederick County Agricultural Society will 
hold their cattle show, fair, and exhibition of do- 
mestic manufactures, &c. at the Monocacy Bridge 
Hotel, three miles east of Frederick, on the Balti- 
more turnpike road, on ‘Thursday and Friday, the 
96th and 27th May, 1825. 


PREMIUMS—in current money. 








Persons having any fine article of domestic manu- 


sent them for exhibition. 
Ordered, 'That all subscriptions for tke current 


signify it to the secretary, and pay their respec- 
tive arrearages to the treasurer. © 
JOHN M’PHERSON, Pres'’t. 


There will be ample time for the premium stock, 
domestic manufactures, &c. to come down from 
Frederick, and enter the lists, at the Maryland tavern 
on the Ist June. Their having taken the premium 
at Frederick will be, of itself, strong proof of their 
superiority, and give them a good chance of success 
at our show. 





Last Meeting of the Trustees of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society, before the Cattle Shovw. 

Tue Trustees oF THE Marytanp AGRICULTU- 
RAL Society had a full meeting at Dalton, on Thurs- 





HORSES. 
For the best stallion calculated to improve the 
breed of draught horses, . ». © atte, ge 
Best do. quick draught, . ....... 10 
Ment Gb. one Ge. wwe Se ee es BD 
MARES. . 
For the best brood mare for slowdraught, . . 5 


Best do. for saddle and quick draught, 
No mare can receive a premium unless she has 
had a colt. 
BULLS. 
For the best bull over two years old, of any 
EG iskl ate ek er pe Dh Oe an 
ee ae ee 8 
cows. 
For the best milk cow, of three years old and 
Gat So eins? ao Gee) Se och Sone a 
NE eee re ee ee 
For the best heifer, of one year old and under 
Me | 56. «. we A, ote ove. es 
OXEN. 
For the best pair of well broke oxen, 
HOGS. 
For the best boar over one year old, 
Best breeding sow, .. 


ao a a 


oro 


SHEEP. 

For the best Merino ram, of one year old or 
a ee 

For the best ram of any other breed, . . 

The rams to be shorn on the ground, or satisfac- 
tory certificates of the fleece produced to the 
judges. 

For the best pair Merino ewes, 

Best do. of any other breed, 


PLOUGHS. 

For the best three horse plough, from any 
_.., ae ee 

Best two horse do. — 

PLOUGHING MATCH. 

For the best three horse plough which does the 
work assigned it, in the least time, best man- 
ner, and most ease to man and beast, 

The best two horse do Pat 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

Best piece of broadcloth, manufactured in the 
county, not less than ten yards, . . 4 

Best piece of cassinet, do.‘twelve yards, . . 

Best piece of carpeting, do. not less than twenty 


nv 


oo 


on 


a eg a ee 
poees of Damkets,-.°. 2. ss so 
Best pair of diaper table cloths,. . . : 
Volunteer Premiwms, by Ladies of the First District. 
For the best straw or grass bonnet, plate, the 
value of 80 a ele Le 


i coc wa 


‘hessian fly, even the white flint wheat was far from 


,him from the shores of the Mississippi—one, as white 


Q}at the cattle show, at the Maryland tavern, four 


day the 12th inst. On examination of Dr. Thomas’s 
wheat, it was found to be much infested with the 


being exempt from this destructive pest. The whole 
neighbouring country was suffering for rain. 

Some samples of beautiful corn were exhibited to 
the Board, by H. V. Somerville, Esq., brought by 


as milk; the other, a very long grained, genuine and 
early gourd seed corn. ese were distributed, 
for experiment, among the members of the Board. 
The Board adjourned to hold their next meeting 
‘at the Maryland tavern, at eleven o’clock, on Satur- 
day the 28th of May, to make final preparations for 
the cattle show. It is highly necessary that this 
meeting should be full, in number, and punctual, as 
to time, and each member of the Board will do well 
to make, in the mean time, memoranda as to any 
thing which may occur to him as necessary to be 
discussed and regulated on that day. 


It would appear by the letters received by the 
corresponding secretary of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society, that the change in the time of holding 
the society’s exhibitions, has been favourably re- 
ceived. Of the number of gentlemen appointed 
judges, almost all have accepted; and it is under- 
stood, that distinguished agriculturits will be in 
attendance, irom Virginia, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New-York, and even from Connecticut. The pur- 
chase of improved domestic animals, is, no doubt, 
the object of many of them. 





Tue Hessian Fry.—This destructive insect is 
making its accustomed ravages upon the hopes and 
the labours of oug farmers. It is said to be unusually 
injurious this season—whole fields are laid waste 
and irrecoverably gone. It is supposed, that in light 
lands, the ruin is complete, and a great deal of other 
lands is severely afflicted. Three weeks ago the 
crop was prosperous, but now the prospect is sadly 
changed. The improvement of lands by manure is 
the only hope, and yet in some well dressed grounds 
the crop will fail this year, owing to the ravages of 
the fly. _ 

The above account, from the Easton Gazette, is 
confirmed by our own observation.. On Elkridge, 
last Thursday, the wheat was obviously much af- 
fected by the fly, and nothing but a warm rain could 
save it from very extensive depredations. The clover 
was in a fair way too, to be ruined for want of rain. 





More Sprenviv Horses, for exhibition and sale 





Best down bonnet, do. do. 


6| miles from Baltimore, on the first of June. 


facture, of any adjoining county, are invited to pre- felgh 


year be paid on the _ a ~ the — and| brought to dente a ~e ’ 
any persons determined to withdraw from socie rw promise, property . WwW. right, 4 
will ig 3 o{ for exhibition and sale. Thisis said to be one 
the finest colts ever bred in Maryland; one year 












got by Silver Heels, out of Aurpra; she was got 
ingt-un. He is ef iron 

and fine figure, and his b 
best stocks. y ; 


BaxeweL_t Sueer—We understand, that Mr. 
Barney, the enterprising grazier, of Delaware, will 
have for sale, at the Maryland Cattle Show, 

first day of June, a few of his best Bakewell Sheep. 
We are of opinion, that a few of the broad’ 
crossed on the Bakewell or Merino stock, would 
bring good prices. wee 


* 


Rea , 
The Union Steam Boat Line Company between 
this and Philadelphia, with their usual liberality, 
have, we are informed, offered to bring and cart 
beek fine stock, gratis, for exhibition at the Catt 
ow. a 








SUMMARY OF FOREIGN PRICES, 


[Our extracts are taken generally from the New York 
American. ] : : 
Liverpool Markets, April 16, 1825. 
The wind having changed at the commencement of 
the week, we had large arrivals of Cotton, which caysed 
a suspension of demand; but on Thursday we ‘expe- 
rienced a revival, and the transactions became very ex- 
tensive—the total sales amount to about 31,900 
The business in Ashes has been small; 285 bole of 
Canada Pot have been sold at 32s. 6d. a 33s. per cwt.; 20 
barrels of Pearl, at 37s, 9d. a 38s.;'10 bbis. Boston 
at 41s.; 30 bbls. New York, at 39s. 6d , and a few bar- 
rels of Pearl at 40s. Nothing done in Tar:—100 bbls. 
inferior Turpentine sold at 10s. $d. per ewt.; $20°of 
middling, at 12s. $3d.; and $00, three-fourths soft, at 138. 
— sales hy mine a about 100 hhds. of Virg 
and Kentuc’ eaf, the former deseription for he 
consumption, and the latter for a There 
was a better demand for Grain at y’s market, 
which has sinoe continued. No alteration in American 
Flour. 

A postscript to a letter of the 16th says, “the same 
animated demand for Cotton, continues to-day, ‘and hot- 
withstanding the wind is strong from the west, our im- 
ports are light; that is, for last two days. This 
pres increased confidence, and ten thousand bags more 

ave been sold to-day at } to 4 advance.” . 

From a monthly circular of the 4th April, we have 

compiled the following facts relativeito Cotton: 
Stocks in Great Britain, 1st Jan. 1825. 


Of American, 64,000 bags inst 1 Jan. 1824, 199,600 

All other sorts 171,500 do. , Nie: do. do,” 182,630 
—_———— a 
235,500 


Decrease in the stock from exports and 
allowing for quantity imported, 1st March, 24870 bags. 
The imports into Liverpoo) for the first three months of 
1825, were, of American, BO) or Ge gb period 
in 1824, 84, imports in March, 1 American, 
$8,020—in March, 1824, 413330. Pras; A RD 

Prices 4th April, 1825, Boweds, 193 a °163d.° 

4th April, 1824, do. 12a 94d) 

The sales from 4th March to 4th April, were, of Ame- 

rican cotton 80,700 bags—other sorts 86,200 . 


166,900; of which the speculators are to have 

taken 109,000 pakanet 
The total sales in Li during the first 13-weeks 

in 1825, were about $27,000 b ainst the sales fi 


the same period of 1824 of 1 R onlip-10ee iat 





taken 
year. Go that, itis callulated, no larger 
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hand. From these, and similar data, it is calculated by 
the writer of the circular, that prices would be main- 
tained, particularly, as trade was brisk at Manchester, 
and the consumption, great as at present it is, likely to 
increase. 





Wueat.—One lot of Lawler and other wheat, mixed; 
belonging to W. R. Durding,- of Kent county, sold for 
$1.15 per bushel; one lot of Lawler, made by R. S. 
Gamble, of Kent county, was sold for $1.12 per bushel. 

Tosacco.—Inspections in the city of Baltimore during 
the week: 


At Warehouse No. 1, 600 hhds. 
At Warehouse No. 2, 400 
Total, . 1,000 





MILL BROOK—ror sate. 

That most desirable seat and tract of Land, lying in 
Halifax county, North Carolina, on Big Fishing creck, 
3 or 4 miles below the intersection of Littie Fishing 
creek and Big Fishing creek, and about 30 miles above 
Tarborough—the same distance below Warrenton and 
Louisburg, 20 from the town of Halifax and 60 miles 
from Raleigh—containing 2.000 acres of Land, all ad- 
joining, and the greater part well adapted for corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco, &c. Mill Brook has a never-failing stream 
and an extensive Mill House, with four pair of grists in 
a breast—one pair French burrs, one pair Cologne, and 
two pair Sopus; bolting screen and fan; one corn crush- 
er; two cotton gins; 50 and 54 saws; one saw mill—all 
under one roof. A tumbling dam nearly 100 yards long, 
with a pen of hewn timber, tithed across and filled in 
with rock, spoiled and sheeted, furming a tumbling dam 

rfectly safe in all freshets, having a permanent rock 

oundation. Within the distance of about 200 yards 
yorth. of the mill, is an elegant situation, high and dry, 
with a very spacious two story Dwelling House, (built 
in a modern and tasty style,) and all other necessary 
out-houses—a first rate well and spring of water attach- 
ed thereto, with the additional advantage of many fine 
springs on the premises. It is, no doubt, a very healthy 
place, from experience of 24 years ownership and re- 
sidence thereon—which renders it, in every respect, 
truly valuable, and justly merits the attention of any 
gentleman or capitalist who might feel a wish to erect 
various manufactories, &c.—as for instance, carding 
and spinning works, weaving, &c.—and many others, to 
favour an adventurer; who, on such an occasion, might 
find it greatly to his interest to view the premises, and 
judge for himself; and who, I venture to assert, cannot 
fail of being pleased, as it is truly a romantic situation. 
Milt Brook will be sold low for cash, as the improve- 
ments cost me half the amount I might be disposed to 
take for the whole; or I would.take part, or all, in Ne- 
groes, if the terms could be agreed on. Should I not 
sell at private sale, on or before the 4th of August next, 
it will on that day, be set up by me, at my house, to the 
highest bidder, at which time further particulars will 
be made known. All my stock, horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs, corn and fodder—household and kitchen furni- 
ture, and farming utensils, will be disposed of at private, 
or at public sale, on the day above named, if fair; and 
if not, the next fair day, and to continue from day to 
day, until all may be sold. As I wish to move to the 
Western country, I would give immediate possession, 
with or without the advantage of the then standing crop 
of. 200 acres, or more—and the better half in cotton, 
the other in corn and potatoes. 

April 28. ISAAC HILLIARD. 


DAVIS’S PATENT PLOUGHS, &c. 


Removat.—The subscriber would inform the public 
that he has removed his manufacturing establishment 
from the head of Market-street to No. 36, Pratt-street, 
between Charles and. Hanover-streets—where he will 
keep constantly on hand, for sale, his patent Cylindriek 
Strew Cutter, at the following prices, viz: The smaller 
sizes, with a permanent bottom (but self-feeder,) at 
$45; the same size, with a revolving bottom, $50--ex- 
tra knives, $5 a pair. His second size, with a revolving 
bottom, $55—extra knives $6 a pair; his largest size, 
with two balance wheels, one on each side, $85—extra 
knives $10-a pair: these last machines are capable of 
cutting from.150 to 300 hushels per hour. He-has also 
on hand, and:will constantly keep.for sale, Brown?s, Ver- 
tical Spinner, for spinning wool. These machines run 
six spindles at the same tume, and with mucb legs la- 





‘}the room of a common wheel—price $25. 


bour than a common one-spindle wheel, and do from 
three to five times as much work in a given time, and do 
it better, and more evenly, than it can be done in any 
other way. The art of using them is also very readi- 
ly acquired, and they occupy only about one-third of 
He would 
likewise inform the public. that he is just commencing 
the manufacturing of Gideon Davis’s highly improved 
Patent Ploughs. These Ploughs have recently been 
tested with five others of the most celebrated ploughs 
in this country, by the engineer department at Wash- 
ington—-their report published (from under the hand of 
the hon. John C. Calhoun, Esq., late secretary of war,) 
in No. 50, 6th vol. of the American Farmer, copies of 
which can be had by calling at my shop in Pratt-street. 

These Ploughs, besides making the almost incredible 
saving of 40 per cent in draft, are so simple in their 
construction, that they may be repaired on any farm, 
without the assistance of a mechanic. 

The subscriber being the only agent that Mr. Davis 
has in this city, confidently expects a liberal patronage 
from the public. 

All communications (post paid,) will meet with due 
attention; and orders, enclosing the money, promptly 
executed JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 

Wanted immediately—A quantity of good Plough Tim- 
ber, for which a part cash will be given, and the ba- 
lance in work, as above. Also, a first rate blacksmith, 
of sober habits and good recommendation, acquainted 
with edge tool work, would find good employment, by 
making immediate application as above. J. 8. &. 





THE BEAUTIFUL THOROUGH-BRED HORSE 
ROB ROY, 

Will be let to mares this season. at my Mill Farm, in 
Montgomery county, about 4 miles above Georgetown, 
and about 14 miles above Tenallytown, on the river 
road, ut the price of $15 the season for each mare, but 
which may be discharged by $10, if paid by the first 
day of October next—$20 to insure a foal-—¢5 cash, the 
single leap—and fifty cents in each case to the groom. 

Ros Roy is of adark chestnut colour, full 154 hands 
high; and in point of blood, symmetry of form, and ele- 
gance of figure and action, is not, it is believed, sur- 
passed by any horse in this country. He was bred by 
the hon. John Randolph, of Roanoke, Virginia, and from 
his best stock, as will be seen by the following pedigree: 








Ros Roy was got by Mr. Randolph’s thorough-bred 
horse Gracchus; his dam (the imported mare lady Bun- 








bury,) by Trumpator, out of Theopha, by Highflyer; 
Plaything, by Matchem; Vixen, by Regulus, &c. 

Gracchus was got by the celc»rated imported horse 
Diomed; his dam Cornelia, by Chanticleer; Vanity, by 
Celer; Mark Anthony; Jolly Roger, &c. 

Kos Roy is an aged horse; but has never been broke 
or covered a mare. 

Good pasturage will be provided, at 50 cents each. per 
week, for mares coming a considerable distance—and 
they will also be fed on grain, if required, at the mar- 
ket price. Care will be taken of all such; but there 
will be no liability for accidents or escapes in any case. 

Grain of all kinds, delivered at my mill, will be re- 
ceived in payment at the market price. 

The season will commence on the first of April, and 
end on the 20th July, next. 

NATHAN LUFBOROUGH. 

P. S. Ros Roy will have a stand, on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, on the plantation of George Sem- 
mes, Esq., of Prince George’s county, near Potomac ri- 
ver, and a small distance below Alexandria. 

May 20, 1825. N. L. 


FOR SALE. 
A fine half-blood Devon Butt, for sale at the Cattle 
Show, the first of next month, by JOHN GIBSON, 
Manager at Oakland Farm, Falls Turnpike. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
: (WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. and from} to |from) to 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bb1.| 10 a 
BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. 7 9 
COFFEE, W.I. Green, . | — 17} 21) 20) gg 
do. Common, 16 17; 18) @& 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c: 22 ~ 
22; 2 





Georgia Upland,. . . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 

An advance of 1 eent 

each number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 


H 
| 


12} 13) 14) 46 


ins 40 } 








NE a aae Mi eck — 10) 31) 11) ae 
CURESE,........ ~ 6} 8s! 10] go 
FEATHERS, Live,.. . | — $2} 33 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. new| bbl.| 2 18 2 25F 

Shad, trimmed, new, | — | 6 6 50; 7 00 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . {bush} 1 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 5 25 

re ree —|4 75 

Susquehanna, superfi. | — none 
a Seer SS Ib 9 11 


GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 


GRAIN, Indian Corn, . bush 43 A‘ 


Wheat, White,. . —/|110)117 
do. Red, —| 1 05] 1 10 

Buckwheat, ..... — 55} 75 

Ry@,, cc ces ee _ $7; 40 

Barley, . teon = 50 

Clover Seed,..... —/|3 3 25; 3 50} § % 

Ruta Baga Seed,...}|— | 1 

Orchard Grass Seed, | — | 2 

Mangel Wurtzel Seed,; — | 1 50 

Timothy Seed, ....|— | 2 25 

ee ee ~lj— 3 25 

Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — 95| 1 

Beans, White, ....{|— 1 12 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |215 
HOGS’ LARD,..... Ib. 9 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 24; 27 

Eastern Tan,..... — 18} 20 


MOLASSES, Havana, . |gal. 27; 33) Si 50 





























MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.) 2 37 
NAILS, Sa20d. ..... Ib. 64 7 7 & 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.) 1 50 1 75 
| Raa — | 1 50] 1 75) 2 
Turpentine, Soft, ..|—| 3 
VIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 25} 27 
eer - 65 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bbl 14} 15 { 
do. Prime,. . . | — |10 50/11 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 6 75 ‘ 
BOTATOME, 20606 bush} 35} 50 
RICE, fresh, ...... c.lb.| 3 50) 4 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 14 18 : 
do. Brown, . | — 6 8 8s 6 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| | 26 37} 15 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr) — 65 $2] 1 1 26 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- 28; 30 37 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.|13 00/13 50|14 15 
do. Brown, . . | — |10 25 
Louisiana, ...... —j|]9 j}10 20/110 |12 
ree eS ee Ib. 15} 24) 15) 9% 
MO a kia he 6 a _— 15} 16} 16) 47 
SPICES, Cloves,....{|—j 1 10 1 25) 
Ginger, Ground, . . > | — 7 8 
eee — | 300 3 50 
Nutmegs, ...... —j| 250 3 00 
ee _ 20 25 
SALT, St. Ubes, . bush; 44 
Ground Alum,.... | — 60; 65 
SHOT, all sizes, ... . jewt.! 9 25 10 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. | gal.| 2 50) 3 25; 3 90 4 06 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 15 
Lishbom, ....202- f=! i 2 
rer doz.| 3 7 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.| 2 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bI’d} 1b. 40; 45/) washed 
do. crossed,. . | — 30} 35) | hut free of 
Common, Country, . | — 20) 30! f tags, 
Skinners’ or Pulled, — $30; 35 
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SHEEP. 


Mr. Eprror, s 

I commence 2 series of papers on Sheep, by send- 
ing you notes and remarks touching certain facts 
cehiive to American sheep, &c. You will perceive 
that the remarks were calculated for the meridian 
of fifteen years ago, but will be found very general- 
ly applicable to the subject, in the present times. 
In my next, I will send you details of the sheep exhi- 
bited at the’yerious Ar ane sheep shearings, their 
origin and properties—and also of the aboriginals of 
Smith’s island, improved by the hand of nature. 

At this moment of flattering and happy prospects 
for the domestic interests of our country, I cannot 
but recur with pleasure to the recollection of hum- 
ble services, devoted more than twenty years ago, 
to the then thought sceptical, now prosperous cause, 
of national-industry and independence—and truly 
do I rejoice, to have lived to witness the time when 
the declarations made in that distant day, have been 
fulfilled—and 

«America will become great and free in minister- 
ing to her wants, by the employment of her own 
resources, and the American citizen proudly ap- 

ar, when clothed in the product of his native soil.” 

sto perpetua. 
Very truly, yours, 
GEORGE W. P. CUSTIS. 

Arlington House, 14th May. 


NOTES AND REMARKS ON THE SUMMARY OF FACTS 


Rolative to American Sheep—by a Farmer of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Transmitted to the English Board of Agriculture, by 
General Washington, in 1794, by Mr. Custis, of Ar- 
lington—and first published in 1810. 

Tue Persian Sheep were imported direct from the 
East Indies, and a Ram and Ewe presented to Gen. 
Washington, either by Col. O’Donnel, or Mr. Barry. 
At the sale of the General’s stock in 1802, Mr. 
Custis purchased the imported ram for the sum of 
ten pounds—a sum in those days deemed the effect 
of enthusiasm or folly. In these days eleven hundred 
and fifty dollars have been given for a ram, and the 
same been deemed the result of wisdom and pa- 
triotism. 

The imported Persian had tupped at Mount Ver- 
non, but a short time previous to his sale, but his 

et had wonderfully improved the form and greatly 
increased the length of staple in the Mount Vernon 
flocks—and although the mutton et that hospitable 
board was always much esteemed, its delicacy and 
flavour was greatly increased by the Persian ad- 
mixture. 

The Persian are a sheep of fine constitution, and 
possess the admirable requisites of short legs and 
round bodies; and although the wool is harsh in fibre, 
it forms an excellent foundation for long woolled 
stock. The Arlington long woolled, founded on 
this race, have had their staple much meliorated by 
the introduction of finer woolled crosses, and the 
length at the same time retained in sufficient de- 
free. The very superior flocks of Mr. Foote, and 

r. Meade,* of Frederick, bred from the Arlington 
long woolled, still trace their origin to the imported 
Persian, although the latter flock received an essen- 
tial benefit from the tmproved or Bakewellt cross 
upon the long woolled. 

The general race of sheep in the Southern coun- 
try, previous to the introduction of the Persian | 





*R. K. Meade, Esq., of Frederick, produced, to the 
surprise of Dr. Logan and other eminent agriculturists 
of Pennsylvania, a sample of the Arlington long woolled 


were remarkable for a short, knotty, and cotton- 
like appearance of wool, hardly enough to keep the 


‘lanimal itself comfortable, and hardly any to spare 


to the farmer’s use in any season. The Persian 
greatly increased the length of staple—gave a very 
superior form to this degenerate race. The flocks 
upon the estate of Mr. Custis, in New Kent, were 
of the old race of the country, as just remarked, till 
1806, wool 2 or 3 inches long, and sparingly scat- 
tered upon a very spare and gaunt frame; since this 
period the fiocks have become a fine long woolled 
race, and much admired both for wool and appear- 
ance. 

The imported Persian ewe died a few years since 
at Arlington. A thorough bred ram was sent from 
Arlington to the estate of George Calvert, Esq., of 
Riversdale, near Bladensburg, and was the only one 
bred from the imported stock. Mr. Calvert sheared 
a very fine lamb, of the — woolled race, a year 
since, probably derived from his Persian. It is pre- 
sumed that some of the Persian race are still exist- 
ing about the estate of Col. O’Donnel, near Balti- 
mere; and if so, they are well worth the attention 
of long wool breeders. 

The average weight of sheep, to the South, is very 
similar—from 40 to 60 lbs. nett—100 is a very large 
mutton, south of the Susquehanna, although, in a 
few instances, they have been found of still greater 
weights. Smith’s island wethers are quoted at 60 
Ibs. nett. These sheep being children of our soil 
and clime, may be considered as a fair average for 
the best pastures of the South. 

The price of sheep in Virginia, may be rated at from 
1 to $2 per head for lambs—from 2 to $3 for grown 
sheep when poor—and from $ to $5 for fat wethers, 
according to the season. The price of rams, of the 
country breeds, previous to 1802, was from 3 to $5. 
The Persian was, perhaps, the highest priced ram 
sold from the revolution up to 1802. 

The Mutton of this country.—The mutton of Vir- 
ginia has always been deemed excellent. The best 
mutton has, however, been derived from the sheep 
of Curracoa, imported many years since, and gene- 
rally extended. The tail of these animals is esteem- 
eda great delicacy, although by no means so large 
as that of the Burbary race. ‘The Curracoa are all 
coarse woclied, though | thrifty in feeding, and 
fatten at an early age. General Washington re- 
ceived as a present, from a Mr. Athol, of Antigua, 
some West India sheep, perfectly hairy, and much 
resembling deer, but delicious as mutton. ‘These 


ed into wool, as a protection from the inclemency of 
a colder climate. From the facts of coarse woolled 
sheep always producing the best mutton, at all ages 
and in all countries, it may fairly be supposed, that 
Merinos will fail in these respects; but IP the Meri- 
nos are not so well suited to the interior, they are 
certainly amply provided with every requisite for 
the exterior economy of our citizens. 
The heaviest Fleece —The fleece of Bakewell, the 
first premium lamb at the Arlington sheep shearing 
in 1805, weighed 12 lbs. 5 oz. clean wool. In an- 
swer to certain queries proposed to the agent at 
Smith’s island, and others conversant therewith, 13 
Ibs. is reported as the greatest fleece; but as the 
Smith’s island sheep have generally a good deal of 
sand in their fleeces, Bakewell’s fleece may be con- 
sidered as superior. Mr. Foote’s Badger, a lamb of 
Mr. Peter’s, one of Mr. Calvert’s, all of the Arling- 
ton long woolled, averaged 10 lbs.—5 lbs. of clean 
wool is nevertheless an ample, and indeed a great 
average fleece for American flocks. 
The price of Wool—The price varies: wool to 
os myc generally — in rr dirt from one to 
ree shillings per pound. irty cents ought to 
be deemed an rar Be value Paiyftce mk We 
should hope that this slovenly practice: of selling 
wool and filth together, will now give place to a 





bred in Frederick, measuring sixteen inches in length. 
tThe name of the first premium ram of 1805. 
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more desirable system. ‘Three pounds of clean 


tropical strangers soon lost their hair, which soften-| gall 








waskied, to a fleece, appears a fair average. Il is 
certainly enough for the South. ut , 

We have Wool as fine—That we have somfie wool, 
and native wool, as fine as that of England in reel 
ral, no doubt exists; but this is very partially found 
in our wide extended territory. Inattention, and the 
promiscuous intercourse of flocks, have greatlymixed 
the fine wool with the coarse; yet in most flocks some 
fine woolled samples are to be met with. The Smiths 
island is fine—probably fine wool was first placed 
there, and there it still remains, in 2 long extended 
line, from generation to generation 4 for the 
island has received no race from abroad. Most 
American sheep have three distinct wools upon the 
same carcass—the neck and shoulder firie, the body 
good, and the hips and thighs coarse. English sheep 
are more uniform in the quality of their wools, 


Few sheep keep their prime than 7 years,—- 
Four years, or the full mouth, may be considered 
as the ripest age for sheep. Ewes generally fail in 


milk after this period, and wethers do not fatten so 
well when their teeth begin to wear. Six years 
would be a safe to prune a flock at, when ewes 
and wethers should both be prepared for the knife. 
It is essential, in raising improved sheep, to examine 
the ewes frequently, to ascertain whether they be 
good nurses, since many ewes, to appearance well 
looking, are but indifferent milkers. 

It is rare for a Ewe to lamb twice a year.—It is 
rare, but sometimes happers. I have known ewes 
to yean at almost al] seasons. Young ewes, which 
have been kept from ram for a length of time, will 
sometimes receive him at extra séasons, and pro- 
duce accordingly. It very seldom occurs, except 
with young ewes, 

Premiums given by government—Some of the 
state governments have already adopted this mea- 
sure. 

A perfect breed of domestic animals.—Our breeds 
of domestic animals are sufficiently perfect for their 
various uses—sheep excepted. Horses have arrived 
at a pecuzir degree of perfection, and importations 
from England have, within a few years, beech im- 
mense. For useful purposes, we want no more— 
yet it is truly a matter of regret, to see how few of 
these imported animals have conduced to the bene- 
fit of rural employments. Few of the stock of 
Highflyer, or Eclipse, have descended from their 
dignity so far as to minister to the duties of agri- 
culture. The patient animal which draws, the 
plough, is a better servant to the Republic, than the 
ant courser who wins the race. ‘That blooded 
horses have their merits, is most true; but unfor- 
tunately, these merits are much obscured by be- 
ing more devoted to the pursuits of pleasure, than 
the practice of industry. ‘The wealthy and care- 
less may indulge in the delights of the turf, but they 
should remember, that the enjoyment of their fa- 
vourite pleasures, gives nothing to virtue and indus- 
try, but is rather an encouragement to idleness and 
vice. 

As to the food—The food proper for sheep is to 
be found in all lands, very rich and very wet ones 


excepted. Rank grass purges, and wet rots 
sheep. The grass of hills is most pretend — 
Old lands, which have put up white clover, are par- 
ticularly healthful for this delicate animal, but to 
all pastures, whether high or low, some portion of 
wood should be attached. This in summer serves 
as a protection from the meridian heat, and in the 
winter screens them from driving snows. In spring, 
sheep should be driven to woods, where they browse 
upon the young twigs and buds, which Ss as 
an aperient medicine after the iong fesding oa Gry 
provender. i 
Sheep should not be kept in close sheds. 
injures sheep more than confinement. 
by nature free, and are so domestic as to | 


control. The close mephitic ere, gene 
rated in hot stables, is Sietiy iujarien to theta 
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der organs of sheep; and although a shelter i , 
ful in wet freezing weather, its only use is to keep 
their beds dry—for their bodies feel harm only 
from lying on wet ground, and not from falling 
weather. 

The most common diseases.—The diseases of Eng- 
land and America are very similar, and often pro- 
ceed from the same causes, although the climate is 
naturally different. The scower generally attacks) 
in the spring, and-often proceeds from eating young 
clover. When it appears at this season, it is gene- 
rally cured by shearing the animal, which giving a 
free vent to perspiration, checks and ultimately con- 
quers the disease. When at, other seasons, dry 
meal and salt, is, perhaps, the best medicine, and 
high short pastures the best regimen. 

The running at the nose.—I can by no means agree 
with the Pennsylvania farmer, as it respects this 
disease. My experience has shewn me, that a run- 
ning at the nose is liable to all ages, and conditions 
of sheep, and is generated: by damp foul weather, 
want of salt, and crowded folds. I have known it 
to. occur and disappear within a few days. I have 
no idea of its being a concomitant of the rot, but 
rather think it. an influenza, liable to be generated 
and removed by the state of the atmosphere. 

The rot—I consider as a local disease almost, en- 
tirely confined :to the liver of the animal, and in no 
wise contagious. Parkinson, in his Practical Far- 
mer, gives a minute and satisfactory explanation of 
this formidable disease, from actual experiment.— 
Tt is certain that the rot always proceeds from feed- 
ing in moist places, where animalcule are gene- 
rated, and: thence imbibed by the sheep. A sheep 
dying of rot, will always be found to have a mor- 
bid liver, and: by use of glasses, small flowkes or 
insects, will be perceived therein. ‘The rot never 
originates.in frozen weather, because such insects 
could not then exist. The rot when taken, admits 
ef no cure other than nature may perform, nor is it 
contagious, from its being the effect of extra causes, 
All sheep which feed in moist places, are not alike 
affected; some escape fortuitously, and do not im- 
bibe the insects; others perhaps imbibe, but from a 
peculiar state of the stomach, discharge them with- 
out injury. Some few have their livers healed, but 
generally speaking, the disease is fatal. Sheep do 
not always waste away with this disorder, they some- 
times die full fat; and the experience of Smithfield 
tends to show, that it is no injury. to the mutton. A 
small pendulous bag appears under the jaws in the 
latter stages of the disorder; when this appears, the 
farmer may proceed to s:.ve his wool, and pelt, for 
death Pana follows this symptom. 

Fhe fleeces are clipped.—Sheep in all parts of the 
United States, Smiti’s island. excepted, are clipped 
ence a year. This should be done as early as the 
season will permit, or considerable loss in wool will 
ensue, for the animal seeks to get rid of its winter's 
coat, so spon as spring appears, and will rub off 
much wool in course.of a short time. The Smith’s 
island sheep are clipped in April and September— 
the reasons and practice will be made known to the 
public in a memoir hereafier. Lambs, unless early 
and well grown, should not be sheangd the first sea- 
son. The practice of shearing lambs has been re- 
eommended by Dr. Logan, and other distinguished 
agriculturists—but it can only answer in favourable 
seasons, and when the.animals are in fine keep. A 
wet,season, I shoyld suppose, would be very fatal 
to shorn lambs, f 

“The state of our lation y habits. a siatoen 
years ago the state of our. tion and habits was 
ff unfriendly to dedan Soviams the state of 

eur country is. peculiarly adapted to its encourage- 
ment and practice at this time. It is amazing that 
the of,the United States should so long have 
2,t9,a sense of their trué interests— 
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is preserved. The rage for importation, seemed to/little better than ours. We so perfectly coincide im” 


have made our citizens forget, that Providence had! 


the high opinion expressed of the agricultural la- 


blessed them with a country abounding with every | bours of this distinguished individual, that we can- 


ssible resource. for their wants. Feeble and help-' 


not hesitate to give the following paper—whilst we 


ess, indeed, must have been, the colonists, before | have pleasure in republishing, at this time, the com- 
the revolution, who imported handles from England! mencement of Col. Pickering’s letter, No. 3, evine- 


to fit to. their scythes and hoes. Was America so, 
scarce of wood as to be unable to furnish this hum- 
ble requisite—or rather was American skill and in- 
dustry, still more wanting. 

The nation has at length awakened ‘rom its long 
and dangerous slumber. It is becoming praise wor- 
thy for a man to clothe himself from the resources 
of his farm, and the industry of his family. Inde- 
pendence, the price of the patyiot’s labours and 
martyrs’ blood, will bless our land, while industry, 
with her joyous train, happiness and content, shall 
hail the virtuous regeneration of our country. ‘The 
American citizen will no longer seek from abroad 
those comforts which.areg. now to be found at home; 
and the American Republic shall present to the 
world the commanding spectacle of « nation, great 
within itself—a people prosperous and happy in the 
enjoyments derived from domestic industry, and a 
Republic flourishing in the blessings of rational li- 
berty. May we sleep no more. 





EXTRAORDINARY WEIGHT OF A JERSEY SHEEP. 


[The following comes in a way. to satisfy us o7 
its accuracy: } 

A wether, 4 years old, fatted and lately sold by 
Mr. Solomon Holcomb, of Amwell township, Hun- 
terdon county, N. J., to a victualler in Trenton, for 
— dollars, weighed and was disposed of as fol- 
ows: 





Total weight of the quarters, 1483 Ibs. 
Saddle—83 Ibs. sold for . $83 
Skin and fleece, 194 lbs. sold for 20 
Other parts, a portion not then 
ae ar - « 19.40 
$122.40 
The rough tallow weighed . . . . 264 Ibs. 





The wether.was. one of three lambs at the same 
yeaning, and is supposed to be a mixture of the 
common sheep of the country with the Bakewell 
stock, and a very little Tunisian blood in him. 

He was fed with grain from September last, and 
was killed in the latter part of March. 





WEIGHT OF MILK AND PRICE OF SHEEP IN CONNEC- 

TICUT. 

Extract to the Editor. 
East Windsor, Jan. 29, 1825. 
Your letter of 29th September was duly received, 

You ask me what proportion the measure of milk 
bears to the weight. A pint; wine measure, weighs 
one pound. It is generally supposed rich milk is 
the heaviest. I have never tried an experiment to 
ascertain the fact, but. am inclined to believe milk 
that wil] produce but little butter, is as heavy as any. 
My cow will be eight oo old next spring, and is a 
fine red, and has the finest formed bag I have ever 
seen. When full, the distance between her forward 
teats, is 104 inches; side teats 84 inches; and hind 
ones 74 inches—js almost square. I have sold one 
of my Saxon Bucks for. $130—two at $120 each— 
one for $100—and half of another for $100—one 
Ewe for $110, and three for $100 each. 





(The following communication to the Pennsylva- 
nia Agricul Society, ap to have arisen 
from a series of letters published by Col. Pickering 
in the New England Farmer, in which he endea- 





been 
tha: dt f inde- 


vours to prove, that English neat cattle are very 


ing the same —_— of urbanity, at the time he at- 
tempts to overthrow the arguments which have been 
adduced to show, that American farm stock ma: 
be successfully improved by the introduction of the 
best races from Europe.] 


From the New England Farmer, April 29: 


ON IMPROVING THE NATIVE BREED OF “NEW ENGLAND. 
CATTLE, 


In the last number of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Repository and Journal, (No. 3, vol. 8,) are 
some communications from John Hare Powel, Esq, 
to the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, from, 
whose memoirs they were extracted. The subject 
of the communications, is the various breeds of 
neat cattle. The editors of the Repository, in in- 
troducing those papers, say—“We give no opinion 
as to the soundness of Mr. Powel’s opinion; we 
mean to hold an even balance between all the con- 
tending parties. ‘Phis, however, we owe to Mr, 
Powel, to say, in zeal, public spirit, industry, and 
experience, he yields to no man.” ‘I have (says 
Col. Pickering,) the pleasure of knowing Mr. Pow- 
el; and have been gratified in seeing his signal dis- 
play of talent, and energy, in applying his ample 
means, to improve the agriculture of our — 

(Col. Pickering’s four numbers will be published, 
consecutively, in the American Farmer—commenc- 
ing their insertion in No. 11, June 10.) 


REPLY TO COL. PICKERING—ON NATIVE 
CATTLE. 


JonaTtHan Roserts, Ese. 
President of the Penn. Agriculture! Society: 
Dear Sir, 

Col. Pickering has given. the spur to my hobby, 
in a series of letters published in the New England 
Farmer, wherein I am honoured, by direct allusions, 
to my communications and myself. 

{am flattered by the commendation of this vene- 
rable gentleman, and am aware of the distinction, 
which his mteresting, and elaborate papers, cannot 
fail to confer upon. my notices on cattle; but I will. 
not protract the discussion, by quotations from Bri- 
tish authorities, which cannot bear upon questions 
that had not arisen, nor upon races of animals, 
which “50 and 60 years since” had not appeared. 

— embrace the opportunity he has given, 
for illustrating “the positions I had’ assumed;” for- 
although as a practical: man, I pass without notice, 
the fretful effusions of those, who vainly give their. 
names, whilst farming but upon paper, I would elicit, 
the sentiments of a gentleman, m has _been dis- 
tinguished, not by writing, but. by thinking, and 
acting, and among farmers, by his labours, and suc-. 
cess at the tail of the, plough. 

My shelves are loaded with British agricultural 
books. [I have all that “Marshall” ever wrote—L, 
might, from the gay. suppose all he ever 
thought. I knew “Young”—I heard his lectures— 
he was a good talker, a bad farmer, but a most in-. 
teresting man. I made tours in the same counties 
fifty years after him. I lounged during three years. 
about England, and saw, every variety of cattle, 
which the bleak mountains of Scotland, or the rich 
a of Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire, are. fitted to 

ear, 

All: English cows, are not good: if some were 
not bad, high prices would not be paid for improved 
bulls, by “mere farmers,” to make their tall aieh. 

Col. Pickering states from “Young’s” tour, made 
50 or 60 years ago, “some cows gave only two gal 





lons of milk a day, while others gave 3, 4, 5, 6.7,, 
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8 and some 9 gallons of milk a day—the average quan- 
tity’5 gallons per cow.” | In another district, “a dai- 
‘ry of MIDDLING Cows <p sae : to 7 pounds of 
er per week,” equal to 208 or per an- 
ro EiThe best perth of the Lincolnshire breed 
will give, on an average, 6 gallons of milk a day, 
seven or eight pounds of butter a week,” equal to 365 
er 417 pounds of butter a year. ; 
He further informs us, from the highest authority, 
that near Framingham, Massachusetts, a dairy of 7 
ows, in “six months, commencing the latter part 
of May, and ending in November, produced 9414 
pounds of butter, and 1300 pounds of skim-milk 
cheese—being nearly 5} pounds of butter, and 7 
unds of cheese, for each cow, for six months.” 
ut, he continues, the “common product of dairies 


lected, that I have made no allusion, in the “opin- 
ions” founded upon my “experience,” to ‘animals 


which had died twenty years before I was born—| 


nor have I at any time asserted, that the English 
dairies were better than ours. It has been left for 


the advocates of “native” dairies to show, that the' farmers of this county.”—West of 


annual products of Massachusetts dairies, in five 
instances out of six, are, when contrasted with “mid- 
dling English dairies,” as 92 to 286—the product 
of the Oakes cow, to that of Cramp’s English cow, : 
as 484} to 675—and the product ‘of an American 
dairy of 7 picked fresh cows, during the best pas- 
turage season, to a whole dairy of English cows, 
‘on @ medium,” neither fresh nor picked, as 5} to 6, 

Ihave adhered to the British authorities which 
Col. Pickering had given in his letters, intended to 





in five other parts of the state, averaged only 92 

unds of butter annually, and as much skim-milk | 
cheese”—about 13 pounds of butter a week, and the| 
same quantity of skim-milk cheese per cow. Seven | 
picked cows, fed purposely—selected, and recorded, | 
as the best specimen of the | 
best agricultural districts—of the best of the New 
England states—under the best ores sage 
duced, during the best term of their mdking—in the | 
best pasturage season, “5 pounds of butter, and 7) 
pounds of skim-milk cheese, each, per week.” be 
are told, one of the seven cows “was purchased the 
latter end of June, with her calf; the calf being kept; 
three and an half weeks, the cow could not contri- 
bute to the product of the dairy, until after the mid- 
dle of July.” Here is a dairy of fresh cows, taken 
for a particular object—nursed with peculiar care 
—their product so accurately ascertained, that an 
half pound, in the aggregate of nearly a thousand, 
is stated; yet during the siz months, when the largest 
quantity could be derived from them, and at the 
very season, when both the climate and the food were 
best fitted for the object in view, they produced 
but 54 pounds of butter and 7 pounds of cheese, per 
week. 

But we have been assured by Col. Pickering, and 
by Arthur Young, who wrote “50 or 60 yéars” ago, 
that an English “dairy of middling cows, yielded 
from 4 to 7 pounds of butter per week”—that the 
“best cows of the Lincolnshire breed would give,| 
on an average, 7 or 8 pounds of butter a week.” If, 
then, 7 Lincolnshire cows, had been taken, éven! 
“50 or 60 years ago,” they would have given an-| 
nually from 2,548 to 2,912 pounds of butter. A) 
dairy of cows, means in England, and I believe} 
generally in America, not the cows which are fresh, | 
but the aggregate number employed for the dairy | 
house, fresh and dry. a 

We are informed, that “scarcely any butter and , 
cheese are made by the New England farmers, in 
general, except during the pasturage season.” It is 
to be presumed, that the thrifty husbandmen of 
Massachusetts would make butter and cheese, at all 
seasons, if the product of their dairies would repay 
the labour and expense. This, however, could not 
be done, where the common product of the dairies 
in five parts of the state, averaged only 1? pounds 
of butter per week from each cow. If the English’ 
cows, which “gave 9 gallons” daily, had been milk- 
ed separately, (admitting that only one pound of 
butter could have been obtained from 14 to 16 
quarts of milk,) each cow would have afforded from 
153 to 18 pounds of butter a week. If they had 
been forced, as the Danvers, or Oakes cow, by 
“corn meal, skim-milk, butter-milk, gruel, and $0 
much food in the stable that they would have lain 
down upon the pasture,” and thé milk had been 
placed in an “extra number of pans,” how much 
they would have surpassed the Danvers cow, no 
man can know. I am not fond of deductions from 
figures, in relation to agricultural matters, I am 
much more disposed, to take the impressions found- 
od upon a series of evidence, arising from general 
investigation, than isolated facts, It will be recol-| 








show how little can be gained, by the use of Eng- 
lish cattle, for the improvement of ours, of which 
he confesses “very few can be found of superior 


roduce twice as much as common ‘farmers could 

ope to obtain. 

_ €As Dairy cattxEe, the Devonshire breed are not 
excellent. Rearing for the East country crazrers 
has ever, or long, been the main object of the cattle 


, vol. 1, 
page 242—written by “the ingenious Mr. 
(according to Col. Pickering, letter No. 1,) who 
travelled over England, takin his residence - 
for many months, in a central station of orery 
large district, to survey and note the course of hi 
bandry iin each.” 





‘PO PREVENT RIVER BANKS WASHING. 
Columbia, S. C. May 1, 1825. 
Joun S. Sxuvner, Ese. 





character.” 
attempt to establish, that much has been gained—} 


best cows—of one of the that much more may be acquired, by taking advan-'Tiver from being washed away. 
tage of the labours of nearly a century—of the skill 


of even “professional breeders,” whose exertions 
have been directed by the science of Sir Joseph 
Banks, Sir John Sebright, and Cline, whose deduc- 
tions have been made with the diligence and habits 
of “practical men”—and whose success has been 
measured by the standards which every man cah 
best comprehend, “thigh prices and profit.” 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 
Powelton, Phila. county, 1825. 


NOTE. 


Massachusetts Agricultural Journal, vol. 4, page 254, 
quoted by Col. Pickering. 

“Mr. Oakes bought her in April, 1813, at which 
time she was five years old. He made from her the! 
tirst year, without any extra feeding, 180 pounds 
of butter.” 

Col. Pickering adds, “the cow was purchased out 
ef a common drove of cattle, probably from New 
Hampshire.” { apprehend the acceptation of the 
term, native, recuires some definition. 

We had been told, that the superiority of New 
England cattle, proceeded from the excellence of 
the Devon stock, traced to the embarkation some’ 
ages since, of our ancestors at Plymouth, England. 
Mr. Welles’ cow, “descended hy a cross from Mr. 
Stuart’s cow,” imported nearly thirty years ago, is 
criticised, as of “English breed.” How much of, 
English blood was traced in Mr. Welles’ cow, re- 
mains to be shewn—and of what blood, and in what 
= of America, the Oakes cow was produced, we 

ave no means to ascertain. 

I remember Mr Stuart’s cow when a youth. She 
was not of a breed which I most approve—but it 
appears that Mr. Welles’ cow, with but little of 
English blood, was “purchased at a high price, as 
an excellent milker, and did not disappoint the ex- 

ectations” of the gentleman by whom she was 

ought, and by whom the Oakes cow was at the 
same time possessed. The Massachusetts Journal 
has shown, that the Oakes cow, produced when five 
years old, (not four,) but 180 pounds of butter, in 
the first year—and that when one of the “Trustees” 
had requested Mr. Gakes to —_ a particular ac- 
count “this year (1816,)” she produced 484} pounds 
upon extraordinary keep. 

Quere—Whether the product of a cow, which 
yielded only 180 pounds when not forced, and which 
yielded 484} pounds when forced, by “an extraordi- 
nary quantity of rich food,” is to be brought in 

foof of the excellence of “native” cattle, whén 
er origin is not shown—or should be adduced, in 
roof of the ingenuity, and skill, of the New Eng- 


I shall, by American proofs, hereafter: that one of your cor 


I observed in one of your late American Farmers, 
pondents requests informa- 

tion as to the best mode of securing the banks of e 
cannot pretend 
to know the best mode; but I will give your corres- 
pondent a description of what [ have seen adopted 
on the bank of a canal, when 1 was last in France. 
Ata ey where the canal of St Quentin, r 
having been carried under ground for several miles, 
issues nigh oe ream, bs 
was very high, not suppose le: S 
ty or “hity ndicular feet,)--the. slope was 
what I considered much too steep; it was 8o much 
so as to make it almost impossible to walk either 
up or down it. They were securing it from de- 
predation while I was there, in the following man- 
her: hacia made the slope tmooth and even, 
and beginning at the bottom, they pinned down, 
horizontally, fascines, about eight feet long, and 
probably about 8 inches in diameter, with willow 
sticks from ? to an inch in diameter, and about 2 
or $ feet in lenwth. were selected young, 
smooth and grees, sé that they would take root af 
the same time as they fastened down the fascines. 
This being done, the whole surface of the fascines 
was covered with about 4 inches thick of a good 
stiff clay, so as completely to cover the fascines 
that thickness, and leaving the ends of the willow 
pins that fastened them down, sticking out about 8 
or 4 inches. This work. being done in the fall, win- 
ter, or early in the spring, will secure the wi..-~ 
sticks taking root below, and above the fascines~~ 
and, it a to me, will completely Secure the 
surface from washing away by common occurrences. 
They certainly had there the advantage of an ex- 
cellent clay. It appears to me, therefore, that this 
method of securing a bank, may probably answer. 
the purpose of your inquiring corre t. It is 
at least well worth trying, and the best I can think 
of. It must be pte» that your correspondent 
wishes also for trees that will afford a shelter from 
certain winds, but I would advise to plant no tall 
trees, except it were on, or very near the top of the 
bank—for in this situation, should a high wind blow 
them down, the injury to the bank is not likely to 
be so great at the top as at the bottom.. Another 
thing well worthy of observation, is this—that if 
the gentleman could procure for the pins, osier, (wil- 
low used for —— this security to his 
bank might be attended with a source of considera- 
ble profit, for it is every where a valuable article: 
I do not know whether it can bé procured conve- 
niently in your part of the world; but, although F 
have not much of it, I am very willing to give a Jit- 
tle of what I have, to gentlemen who will afford 
me the méans of sending the cuttings at any time 





d farmer, who can, by substituting milk for wa- 
ter, corn meal for grass, make the same animal 


in fall; winter, i — gers: 
r r, or directly to me, (postage paid, 
I am, ve tfully, 
ee 
Your obedient serv’t, WH. 
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AN EASY METHOD OF ACCUSTOMING ANIMALS TO DRAW. 
Translated from the French, by the Ed. Am. Farmer. 
‘Tue readiest way to make animals submit to the 
yoke or harness, is to habituate them gradually to 
the draft, in the very act of satisfying the cravings 
of hunger. For this purpose, attach them to the 
manger by means of a cord, which runs through a 
ring—and at the extremity of which a weight is at- 
tached, as represented in the annexed figure, so that 
the animal may at pleasure approach or recede from 
the manger. A collar is put on the animal with two 
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cords fixed to a bar or swingle tree, to which ano- 
ther cord is attached at B, which passes through 
the pulley at C, and to which is suspended a weight, 
to be increased or diminished at pleasure—things 
being thus arranged, forage is put in the rack. The 
animal, when pressed by hunger, approaches his 
food; in doing which he raises the weight, and 
keeps it suspended as long as he continues to eat— 
and thus contracts the habit of drawing, in a few 
days. He is free to relax his exertions, for when- 
ever he recedes, the weight reposes on the ground. 
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FROM THE FARMERS’ JOURNAL—ENG. 
ON FALLOWS. 
Sie, Sezincot, Dec. 15, 1824. 


In my letter on the subject of Fallows, inserted 
‘n your Journal of the 16th inst. havisjig endeavoured 
to show the impropriety and the evil effects of at- 

empting to substitute — and other green crops 

for Summer Fallows on stiff clay lands, I now, ac- 
cording to promise, avail myself of this opportunity 
to point out some of the leading advantages which 
result from the practice of making Summer Fallows 
on al) such lands. 

in the first place, this system possesses the pecu- 
liar advantage of cleansing stiff land of all kinds of 
weeds and worthless grasses. ‘The degree of ex- 
ertion necessary to clean foul land in general, de- 
pends chiefly upon the nature of the soil and the 
state of the weather. Dry and free soils, in a fa- 
vourable season, are easily cleansed of all their im- 
purities. The repeated operations of the plough 
and other appropriate implements, under the direc- 
tion of a skalfi husbandman, quickly bring the 
weeds and grass roots to the surface. after which 
the process is attended with very little difficulty. 
Hence arises the propriety and facility of growing 
turnips on such land. ‘The case is not so, however, 
on soils of a stiff and cohesive texture. ‘The stub- 
horn masses of clay, recently ploughed up in a 
moist state, and interwoven with couch and the 
roots of other grasses and weeds, are not to be 
speedily reduced, and their particles separated by 
the application of the above mentioned implements, 
&e.; and when, by the effeets of dry weather, these 
are converted into clods of impenetrable hardness 
and tenacity, their component parts cannot be se- 
parated by the art of man. Nothing therefore can 
exceed the folly of planting green crops upon such 
land in this condition: with equal prospect of suc- 
cess might we attempt to cultivate the vine in the 
open air, upon the Grampian hills, or on the moun- 
tains of Wales. As the roots of weeds and grasses 
cannot be separated from land in this condition, 
neither can their destruction be effected by instan- 
taneous efforts. It is under the slow but certain 
operations of time only, that solar and atmospheric 


influences, aided by the repeated applications of the 
plough, &c. can destroy the vegetative power of the 
noxious roots bound up in the soil, which by thus 
being brought into a state of decomposition, are 
rendered subservient to the production of future 
crops. But the destruction of weeds and noxious 
grasses is not the only cleansing operation attend 

ing naked fallows: the same salutary process effec- 
tually clears the ground of various kinds of insects 
and grubs. it is a well known fact, that the insect 
tribes commit their depredations on the foliage of 
corn and grain crops, while the wire-worm and va- 
rious other grubs powerfully prey upon the roots. 
Both are assiduous in their attacks, and both equal- 
ly successful in effecting the destruction of the pro- 
duce of the fields. Like the two grand divisions of 
a besieging army, the former assuming the attitude 
of an open enemy, boldly scales the walls, and in 
defiance of an opposing power, forcibly enters the 
citadel, plants his victorious banners upon the ram- 
parts, and revels on the spoils of a vanquished gar- 
rison. The latter is characteristic of the latent foe, 
who secretly sallies forth in the dark, and insidious- 
ly undermining the foundations of the fortress, lays 
its stately edifices in ruins, and levels their towering 
grandeur with the ground. Such, frequently, on 
the corn fields, are the devastations of these little 
depredators, such the destructive influence of this, 
apparently insignificant, but powerful enemy to the 
vegetable kingdom. In the absence of Summer 
Fallows, the grubs particularly are numerously en- 
gendered in the soil, and by a long course of unin- 
terrupted cropping, they are fostered and suffered 
to enjoy the undisturbed possession of their native 
residence. Nothing but a good Summer Fallow 
can radically destroy these noxious reptiles. By 
this, they are deprived of food, in consequence of 
which many of them die; and those that survive, 
being frequently turned up to the surface by the 
operations of the plough, are exposed to the des- 
tructive effects of a scorching sun, and to the keen 
researches, and devouring beaks of those sable fea- 
thered tribes which so much frequent the fallows 
during the summer evenings. Another advantage 
attending naked Summer Fallows on stiff clays, is 











their tendency to prepare the land properly for the 


— ; —<— 
application of manure. It is well known to those who 
possess any knowledge of the economy of vegeta. 
tion, that plants receive the greater part of their 
nourishment at the root, by means of capillary at. 
traction; but in order that the tender roots may 
properly perform their functions, a previous prepa- 
ration of the soil and manure is absolutely necessa- 
ry. In vain do we bury manure recently made, 
under solid furrows of tenacious clay, through 
which the tender fibres of plants can never pe- 
netrate, and with which the manure never can be 
incorporated. The soil must first be reduced toa 
certain degree of friability, its parts must be di- 
vided and rendered permeable to the action of the 
atmosphere. This is effected by being repeated- 
ly turned over in the summer months. The heat 
emitted by the sun having extracted the moisture 
from the soil, its power of absorption is increased; 
and on the application of rain its parts become so- 
luble; and hard and impenetrable clods are reduc- 
ed into genial mould. Manure, applied to land in 
this state, naturally undergoes a chemical process 
in the soil, by which it becomes decomposed, its 
particles are rendered volatile, and it is brought 
into such a state of fluidity as is necessary for its 
essential parts to be taken up into the roots of the 
plants, under which it is deposited. Finally, we 
may add, that Summer Fallows prepare the land 
for receiving fertility from the atmosphere. It has 
been ascertained by scientific researches, that cer- 
tain portions of rarified matter are communicated 
to plants by the atmosphere, which being absorbed 
by the leaves, promote the purpeses of vegetation. 
When land is rendered porous by the effects of 
Summer Fallows, and void of plants of every des- 
cription, it is extremely probable, that this subtiliz- 
ed matter or portions of the atmosphere are, by the 
power of gravitation, or the elasticity of the air, 
deposited in the soil and tend to increase its ferti- 
lity. As a proof of this, we have frequently ob- 
served, that sterile mould, dug out of trenches and 
thrown up in banks, after remaining some length of 
time, being levelled down again, becomes very pro- 
ductive. This change seems to be effected by the 
influence of the air only. ‘Thus we have seen that 
periodical Summer Fallows, on stiff clay lands, are 
absolutely necessary, as they cleanse the soil of all 
its impurities, and remove every obstacle to vege- 
tation. They restore the exhausted powers of pro- 
duction; and by fitting the land for another profit- 
able course of crops, reward the husbandman for 
his expense and toil. 

I am, sir, your most obed’t h’ble ser’vt, 


W. GIBSON. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Extract. 
West River, May 19, 1825. 

I have about 110,000 tobacco plants out, and 
fairly growing; 25,000 of which were planted three 
weeks ago, and have been worked over. What 
d’ye think of that? 
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HORTICULTURE. 











ON THE CULTURE OF THE VINE, 
THE SUGGESTIONS OF EXPERIENCE IN MARYLAND. 
Dear Sir, Oxford, May 14, 1825, 

Finding in your very useful and valuable work, 
some difference of opinion respecting the culture of 
the vine, I beg leave to make a few remarks, which 
I hope will be of some use to our friends. 

I have cultivated the vine, in a small way, many 
years, with success. I would, from the following 
statement, recommend all gentlemen to raise grapes, 
who wish them, from layers, where they can be 
had—if not, cuttings, yet I find, out of upwards of 
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twenty sorts, when I had my white sweet water, do. 
Muscat, do. Arbocie, &e., all white, which I kept t 
themselves, in about 17 years they begun to fail: 
yet by preparing the soil with gravel and proper 
manure, they can be kept up many years longer. 
But let it be understood that other sorts, of different 
colours and descriptions, do not fail, but grow better, 
and { think will be good, or at least some of them, 
for a man’s age. 
I believe grape vines raised from seed will last as 

long as an oak tree—there is no doubt but with 

roper care they will last several hundred years. 

e the account of the great vine at Hampton Court 

palace, (England,) which still, or recently, has borne 
several thousand weight per annum, see the 'Trea- 
tise on Forsyth, written by Cobbeti, p.79, where you 
will find it was planted in the reign of king Wil- 
liam. But let it be remembered, it is a long time 
before vines from seed will bear in this climate, and 
many of them will never bear, nor show any thing 
like fruit—and when a few do bear, it may not be 

enuine, or be a better sort. I would recommend 
ess that cannot obtain layers or cuttings to suit, 
and must plant seed, to take the top at 3 years old, 
(if it has made any growth,) and bend it to the 
ground in June, slipe off the bark from each side 
two or.three inches long, and put it in the earth 
from two to three inches deep, and press the earth 
hard to it, and the very top end left out a foot—and 
the next spring cut away the mother vine, and prune 
the other to three eyes, and by that means it will 
bear fruit, if not entirely barren, much sooner than 
it otherwise would do; and no doubt but the vine, if 
not of some of the sorts mentioned, will live many 
years. Besides, layers can be renewed at pleasure, 
and will bear better than those from seed will, until 
old. Besides, it seems like labour in vain for a man 
to raise all his vines from seed, when he must live 
so many years before he can see the fruits of his la- 
bour. Vines should be planted in a soil prepared 
for the purpose, and trained, while young, to 45° 
elevation, with only one stem for three or four years; 
and to have the fruit fine, prune close, except the 
vines make very spontaneous growth, then a few 
more eyes may be left. But every sort of grape- 
vine does not demand the same treatment—neither 
do the vines of every age. 

I am, dear sir, yours, with due respect, 
JOHN WILLIS. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 








RAIL-WAYS, CANALS, ROADS, &c. 
No. 3. 

Havine now explained some of the properties of 
a railway, it is intended to compare them with roads 
and canals, in reference to the division made in the 
beginning of this essay; viz. 1. Expense. 2. Expe- 
dition. 3. Safety, and 4. Certainty. 

The expense of construction must vary in differ- 
ent countries, in proportion to the value of land, 
iron, stone and labour. The laid required for a 
railway is much less than the quantity occupied by 
camel. In England; a rail road has been actually 
made over a bog for the small sum of 300 pounds 
sterling per mile. This is the cheapest on record.* 
The cost of a single stone railway in Linlithgow, 
was shown above to amount to 528l. per mile. 
The railway of the Earl of Glasgow, as ‘shown 
above, was 6601. per mile: these required no em- 
bankments or bridges. The rail roads now mak- 
ing in Great Britain, are estimated at 10001. per mile; 
and in one or two cases, from 9000 to 12,0001. per 
mile; expensive bridges and deep euttings, &c. 
being included in these instances, in addition to 
many other expenses, stated in a previous note. 





*Sce Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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We may safely state the average price of a single 
alway csloulated for horse power in Great Britain, 
(previously to the late alteration in the price of 
iron,) at 10001. per mile, exclusive of engines, deep 
cuttings and bridges. The extra expense in the 
United States, will of course vary. In this country, 
commerce is not sufficiently active to require two 
sets of rails, and as places to turn out without de- 
lay or difficulty, may be situated every half mile or 
even at less distances, 20001. would probably be an 
ample average allowance for a railway composed of} 
one set of tracks, similarly situated. enever 
commerce shall be sufficiently active, a second, or 
returning set of tracks; can be laid at a small ad- 
ditional expense. The two other tracks used in 
England for the transportation of the mail and pas- 
sengers, at a velocity greatly exceeding six miles 
per hour, will not be required in this country for 
many years. 

Railways composed of wood may be advantage- 
ously constructed at a very small expense in the 
United States, when the quantum of transportation is 
inconsid erable, these rail roads are preferable to 
those composed of iron, although the weight which 
a horse is capable of drawing on them is less—(See 
the commencement of this eSsay.) 

Here let us observe, that rail roads may be made 
to accommodate any amount of commerce. If the 
road should be completely occupied by cars, a cir- 
cumstance almost impossible, a parallel set of 
tracks may be easily added; but the amount of 
commerce on a canal is limited by the supply of 
water, and the time necessary to lam the ich: 
(which, however, may be increased in number in 
some cases, if the water be sufficient, thereby in- 
creasing the expense.) ‘The quantity of commerce 
is also limited by the duration of frost and drought. 
Rail roads can be made in every situation. The ma- 
jority of them are at the present time subterrane- 
ous, viz. in mines. Canals are frequently imprac- 
ticable from a deficiency of water, or when hills, 
rocks, or a limestone district are encountered. The 
distance of two given stations is less by a railway 
than a canal, the length of the latter must be regu- 
lated by the summit level, and if the supply of water 
be drawn wholly from thence, one summit only can 
be adopted: but on a railway the number may be 
unlimited. Railways can be executed in a much 
shorter time, and in the majority of cases at a less ex- 
pense, than canals* or turnpike roads; and are pre- 
served and repaired with more facility, when re- 
pairs are necessary, a substitute can be easily pro- 
cured, and no delay in consequence occurs, as on 
canals and turnpikes. When the locks or banks of, 
a canal are destroyed or injured, months may elapse 
before the damage can be repaired. If the course 
of trade should be turned into other channels, rail- 
ways can be removed to the more favourable sta- 
tion; or the materials (which are always valuable,) 
may be sold. Rail roads can be used all the winter, 
if perfectly constructed, even snow offers no impe- 








diment{ The drought in summer, and ice in winter, 





expense which is at present ired on ¢ 
with three times the velocity; {it is not stated whe- 
ther the tolls are considered in this estimate.) ‘The 
expense of canal conveyance has been demonstrat- 
ed to be as 1 to 20, compared with the turnpik 
constructed in the most approved manner; 

fore the expense of conveyance by turnpike roads, 
will be to the expense by locomotive engines on a 
railway, a8 60 to 1, if the tolls be not considered.* 
To illustrate this:, If it be possible to carry this plan 
into execution in Pennsylvania, with the same advan- 
tages, produce can be transported at much less ex- 
pense from Pittsburg, distant 287 miles, (350 by the 
rail road probably,) than from Germantown to Phi- 
ladelphia, by the nt turnpike, a distance of 
only 9 miles! Market supplies are generally drawn 
from a circle of twen diameter, or ten miles 
radius. These supplies could be obtained at. the 
same expense, from sixty times the distance, by the 
rail road and locomotive engine, viz. from a circle 
of 600 miles radius, or 1200 miles diameter. 

area or contents of a circle of 20 miles, is to the 
area of a circle of 1200 diameter, as 1 to 3,600) 4. & 
the country whence our supplies could be drawn, 
would be 3,600 times more extensive than it is at pre- 
sent! This may appear rather startling to some per- 
sons, but if the data be correct, this deduction 
is unquestionably legitimate. 

If horse power be employed on railways, a horse, 
and a boy to direct him, can transport on a rail- 
way of the best form, (as shown above,) about four- 
teen tons, at the rate of three miles per hour. One 
boy can attend to many horses and cars if necessary; 
whereas on a canal, one horse, a boy, and a man, 
are absolutely necessary to every boat, and some- 
times another bargeman is requisite. On a rail 
road, the expense of a man being saved, two addi- 
tional horses may be attached to the cars, with this 
expense. ‘The united efforts of the three horses 
can transport 28 tons of merchandize, (or 42 tons, 
the cars inclusive) three miles per hour, a weight 
greater than-it is deemed expedient to transport on 
canals.t{ With locomotive engines, (as I have stat- 
ed above,) even more (75 tons) may be transported 
at the same expense in Great Britain, which is there 
required for the transportation of 25 tons on canals.t 





* See the remarks in the appendix to this essay, in 
which the operation of locomotive engines is compared 
with horses. ' 

t On the majority of canals, it has been ascertained 
to be most economical to employ boats conveying 15 to 
25 tons; and in some instances, even when the canal 
would admit a boat ef larger dimensions. On some 
canals, where the quantity of transportation is very 
considerable, boats of larger size are more economical; 
but the number of canals of this description is very li- 
mited. The reason of this difference is, that high tolls 
must be charged, when the annual amount of tonnage is 
small; and on ajarge canal the tolls must be bigher to 
produce an equal interest on the greater amount of ca- 
pital expended in their construction. A small cargo is 
obtained with more facility and less delay. A sufficient 


are serious obstacles to the utility of canals; rain and| supply of water is procured with more certainty and 


frost are equally so on roads. 
with great facility. ‘The road crossing the tracks 
must be paved two or three inches higher than the 
railway. A trench two or three inches wide and 
deep, containing the iron tracks, effectually protects 
them from the contact of wheels traversing the line. 
Canals require expensive and extremely inconve- 
nient bridges. 

The companies recently organized in Great Bri- 
tain, assert, that by the operation of a locomotive 
engine, on a railway constructed for the purpose, 
merchandize can be transported at one-third of the 





*In @level district, and through favourable soil, ca- 
nals can be constructed for !ess than railways. 
t A small scraper attached to the leading car effectu- 





ally removes snow, or other impediments. 


Railways are crossed | economy for a small canal; and smail boats can convey 


the limited amount of merchandize. 

{ The tolls oa the English canals are very high; and 
if they be considered in the prospectus of the Compa- 
nies, merchandize may be transported with great faci- 
lity at one-third of the expense requisite on canais; but 
as the quantity transported will be immense, and the 
engine proceed with great velocity, and coals, &c. are 
very cheap,—if the same tolls be charged on canals and 
railways, the expense will probably be 3 to 1; or 60 tol, 
compared-with transportation by the best turnpikes. 

In the United States, the limited amount of commerce, 
the comparative expense of-coal, iron, and machinery, 
will deprive us of this prodigious comparative advan- 
tage. : 
The following estimates are offered to exhibit the pro- 
bable expense of transportation in this state. As the 
toll levied is not a fixed quantity, but depends on the 
amount of transportation, and the expense of repairing 
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The expense of carriage on an inclined plane, 
when a rail med used, compared with canals, de- 
ds on the inclination. On a level, it has been 
shown, that the canal is more expensive: and on a 
descent, the rail road requiring no locks, is far less 
expensive to construct, and a much greater weight 
can be transported by a given power. In ascend- 
ing, locks are of course required on canals, the ex- 
pense of constructing which, in a durable and cor- 
rect manner, is from 600, to 1400 dollars per foot, 
equal to an average of 1000 dollars per foot. If a 
railway, in the form of an inclined plane, or a lift, be 
employed, one-horse can elevate twenty-one tons nine 





roads, canals, &c. it is not taken into consideration in 
hese estimates. (See note to the Appendix.) 
of transporting 100 tons a distance of 100 miles. 
N. B. On the turnpikes in the United States, two- 
thirds of a ton, the wagon inclusive, equal to 84 cwt. of 
merchandize is the usual load when horses are con- 
stantly employed. 








Ist. 150 horses at 75 cents per day each $112 50 
30 men at 75 cents : ‘ ‘ 22 50 

; 135 00 
It will require 6 days, 6 
810 00 

Add 50 per cent. for the wagon, 405 00 





Or for 150 tons, equal to 100 tons of mdze. 1215 00 











2d. 150 horses at 374 cents per day each, is 56 26 
30 men at 75 cents, ‘ ‘ , 22 50 
78 75 
Requiring 6 days, 6 
472 50 
Add 50 per cent. as above, 236 25 
108 75 
$d. By a canal for 100 tons of merchandize, 5 
boats of 20 tons, 5 horses at 75 cts. 5 men 
at 75, and 5 boys at 50, requiring 5 days, 50 00 
4th. Or 4 boats of 25 tons, 4 horses at 75 cts, 
4 men at 75, and 4 boys at 50, requiring 5 
days, ‘ j : p . ‘ - 4000 
5th. Or if horses be estimated at 374 per day, 32 50 
Or . . ‘ : , ; 27 15 
6th. On a railway, when horses are employed 
as the moving power, one man can direct 
7 horses, a number sufficient to transport 
100 tons 3 miles per hour—7 horses at 75 
each, ard 1 man at 75 per day, for 4 days 24 00 
Or for 150 tons weight—100 tons of mer- 
chandize ‘ , . . ‘ ‘ 36 00 
Or if 374 be the expense for each horse 
and 75 per man, the cost per 100 tons 13 50 
Or for 150 tons—100 tons of merchandize 20 25 
If relays are employed, the expense for 
superintendance will be diminished $1.50 18 75 
ith. By the locomotive steam engine (see the 
following paragraph) the time will be 264 
hours, and the expense of transporting 100 
tons of merchandize (or 150 tons the cars 
included) will be, when coal is estimated 
at an average price of 15 cents abushel,* 20 00 
Or, if the price of coal be 10 cents the 
bushel, the expense will be about 15 00 


But if the tolls charged be not greater than this sum, 
on 100 tons on railways, (intended for the passage of 
locomotive engines,) which cost 100 or 200 per cent. 
more than those now in use, if would require the passage 
of many hundred thousand tons annum, to yield an in- 
terest of 5 per cent. on the capital expended in constructing 
these expensive tracks. Hence they are useful only in a 
populous country. (See Appendix.) : 

A paragraph in the Morning Chronicle mentions some 

iments performed with a locomotive engine, near 
Newcastle, (not mentioning whether the engine was of 
the improved specics or not.) The engine was eight 
horse power, and consumed five pecks of coals every 
hour, or ten bushels for eight hours. It drew in addi- 
tion to its owm weight, which was 5 tons, $2 tons and 
8 cwt. three miles and three quarters per hour, (about 
two-thirds only of the weight usually drawn by eight 


* A high estimate for coals. 








feet and a half in fifteen minutes; or three horses, 








(those employed in dragging the cars for instance,) 
can elevate the same in five minutes. Hence their 
advantage in economy and expedition.* Where 
rapid conveyance is required, in consequence of a 
law of motion stated in the following paragraph, 
railways offer the only medium for transportation 
that can rationally be adopted; where the motion 
required is slow, viz. less then two miles per hour, 
water conveyance, or canals, are preferable, in a 
mild climate, when the expense of construction is 
equal, or not greatly exceeding that required for a 
rail road. In a rapid descent, however, railways 
are decidedly preferable in any circumstances.} 

2d Expedition. On canals,a given weight can 
be transported by one horse, with a certain velocity; 
the addition of another horse will not double the veloci- 
ty; for the resistance to bodies moving in fluids is 
(according to the well known law,) as the square of 
their uy. Hence, if a weight drawn by a horse 
at the rate of one mile per hour, be required to be 
transported with a velocity of two miles per hour, 
two horses will be unable to effect it; it will require 
the exertions of four. If treble the velocity, viz. 
three miles, it will require nine: if tour miles, it will 
require sixteen: if ten miles, it will require one hun- 
dred horses!!! thus increasing in a very rapid ratio.{ 
The swell, or undulations in the water, increase in 
the same proportion; and the last mentioned velo- 
city, viz. ten miles, would cause an agitation that 
would, in a very short period, destroy a canal— 
Hence boats are usually prohibited a velocity ex- 
ceeding three or four miles an hour on canals, (or 
two miles for boats of burthen.) On a railway, on 
the contrary, equal increments of power, luce equal 
increments, or increase, of velocity, which is always 
in proportion to the friction.|| Jn this consists the 





horses, on an improved edge faiiwan.) If an engine of this 
description were in operation in Pennsylvania, the ex- 
pense of transporting the 32 tons 100 miles, would be 
(coal being estimated at an average price of 15 cents 


ee ee 
reat advantage of rail roads compared’ with canal. 
t is contemplated in Great Britain to convey the 
mail and passengers at the rate of fifteen miles per 
hour. Hence their utility in wa’. , 

Great delay occurs on canals, particularly where 
locks are numerous, when an ascending and a de- 
scending boat arrive at the same time, at a lock, or 
series of locks. One of them must wait during the 
time occupied by the other in passing, or a double 
set of locks, (and of course a double expenditure,) 
must offer the alternative.* 

3. Safety. All articles may be transpeted on 
railways without risk of damage by brea‘ing; the 
uniformity of motion resembling that of water con- 
veyance. There is no risk from damage by water— 
no small advantage over canals in an exposed situ- 
ation. 

The health of a country is promoted by the adop 
tion of railways, as no poisonous miasmata, gener- 
ating disease, which invariabl, arise from stagnant 
water, will be produced; dust is almost unknown on 
rail roads; hence the comfort of travellers, and 
those residing on the road side, will be augmented, 

4th. Certamty. The rail road is not affected b 
the vicissitudes of the weather, and i easily an 
expeditiously repaired if injured by accident. (Ca- 
nals, when injured by design or accident, may re- 
quire many months to repair—a single lock latel 
at Albany required one or two months, detaining 
the vessels employed.) Hence this object is also 
attained. 

Having now shown that railways are preferable 
in economy and perfect practicability of construction, 
and cost of conveyance, and in expedition, safety, and 
certainty, may we not confidently anticipate the pe- 
riod; when canals will no longer be generally used; 
and that rail roads will be known as the only ra- 
tional medium of conveyance? when we shall be- 
hold them meandering through every district where 
man has fixed his habitation? when the inhabitants 
of America, from Mexico to Hudson’s Bay,—of 





per bushel) $1.50 for thirty miles. Two engineers being 
alternately employed twelve hours, at 75 cents each, is 
$1.50, or $6.50 the total expense, and the time about 
264 hours. ‘Ihe prime cost, and wear and tear, of an 
eight horse power steam-engine, is less than the prime 
cost (including wear and tear) of 24 horses, to which 
the power of the engine, perpetually in operation, is 
equal. 

* The time required to pass a lock is ‘including the 
loss of momentum) one minute per foot. Sometimes 
forty seconds. 

t Canals leading to coal and other mines are general- 
ly, for the above reasons, more advantageous; hence 
the canal companies in this state need be under no 
alarm. Few persons are aware how small a force is 
requisite to communicate a slow motion to bodies of 
great magnitude. A large ship of 600 tons, at our 
wharves; can be slowly moved by the force ‘fa child, 
(if the water be smooth.) A raft of nearly a mile in 
length has been drawn (on the Middlesex canal, near 
Boston) at the rate of one mile per hour, by one yoke 
of oxen. 

{ This supposes that the power of draught of a horse 
is equal to the velocity of 1 or 10 miles—but in fact, 
at this latter velocity his draught is only about 1-10 of 
his power at 1 mile; consequently, 1000 horses would 
be requisite for the above purpose. 

|| It is stated in several recent journals that, the same 
power can propel a weight, 1 or 100 miles an hour 
with equal ease. The absurdity of this statement it is 
not necessary to demonstrate. A difference of opinion 
prevails relative to the quantity of friction at different 
velocities and over surfaces of various dimensions; 
some maintain that the friction is a constant quantity, 
viz. whatever may be the velocity, or extent of surface 
that the friction will be the same. The fallacy of this 
theory may be seen by the following experiment: Place 
a spiral spring as the moving power in a small model 
car; the spring must exert an equal power ip equal 
periods of time; (similar to the spring of a watch’ if 
the car be placed on a smooth, hard, and level plane, 
the spring will propel the car on this surface, at first 
with a velocity scarcely perceptible, but gradually in- 
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Astoria on the Pacific Ocean, and Philadelphia on 
the Atlantic,—shall, by this invention, be converted 
into neighbours; and the blessings of commercial in- 
tercourse be universally diffused, binding together 
our species in peace and friendship, by the indissolu- 
ble bond of community of interest? = [U. S. Gaz. 


—__________ 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON THE NATURAL HABITS AND THE DOMESTICATION 
OF WILD TURKIES. 
Hanover, (near Wilkesbarre,) May 16, 1825. 
Dear Sir, 

For your satisfaction, and by way of information 
and instruction, with a view to gratify the wishes of 
General la Fayette, I will here state the result of 
my own experience in regard to the domestication 
of wild turkies. Four years ago I procured from 
the nest of a wild turkey seven eggs, which were 
placed, while warm, under a common hen in my 
fowl house. In due time, seven birds were hatched 
out, which, for the first fortnight, Were very shy— 
but soon afterwards became so familiar as to feed 
from my hand, and fly up and perch on my head 
and shoulder, and in this situation would permit me 
to carry them around my garden, I had a coop made 
on purpose to house and secure them with the hen 








creasing to a certain point, when the resistance, or friction, 
will balance the moving power, and the velocity will be- 
come uniform. A weight cannot be used for this pur- 
pose, as the power is constantly increasing (from the 
known laws of gravitation.) 

*On the Erie Canal this inconvenience is of such 
magnitude, that double locks are now erecting at the 
junction canal; 50 boats are sometimes detained at the locks 


for 10 or 12 hours. A Canal from Utica to Albany is 


also recommended, in addition to the present, which 
will not accommodate al) the commerce. (See the Re- 
port of the commissidners, 1824.) 
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val i i were capable of taking wing and |if at all, by his sending to France very young birds SPORTIN: 
nae. om cm my the reach ef enemies, which I con-|and rearing them on the spot—and I all feel great iwG OLIO. ve 
the Pered a very necessary caution. For about the| pleasure in supplying you with young birds for his sala’ 
~~ first three weeks I gave them food, consisting in| disposal, should I procure, as | will endeavour to ; 
. turns of milk curds, finely chopped cheese, bread/do, some eggs from a wild bird’s nest, and hatch 
rs crumbs, soaked Indian meal, and chopped boiled| them out under a domestic hen. C.S. 
hi eggs—and afterwards of soaked bread, wheat, and 
‘the buckwheat. They had the full range of my garden, : . 
ib] which proved a secure retreat for them, and where OPOSSUMS FOR G, W. 1,4 FASBTEE-ORTAESD, 
: they constantly kept for 2 or 3 months chasing and) Dear Sir, Arlington House, May 10, 1825. 
re,) feeding on flies and other insects, very greedily—| I have read in your last number, an inquiry for 
ae and would come to my call there at any time when/opossums, to send to la Grange. Iam happy to 
the | usually fed them. Ants’ eggs J sometimes procured | inform you that my servant Philp Lee, has procur- 
saint for them—and these are the best food that can bejed for General la Fayette, two male and two fe-|4 
cor given to them while very young. One only of the| male opossums, one of the latter with young, and 
ites seven died, and the remaining six. lived through the| that they are now on their way to Europe. : — 
: : winter in company with my poultry, but more fami-| ‘The good General recognized Philip, from his} Mr. Sxinxer, 
] liar than the latter, as they (tne turkies,) would en-|likeness to his uncle Billy, an old army acquain-} Looking over + kp useful paper the other day, 
mA ter the kitchen and pick up food there, and take it,/tance, and the body servant of the commander in|I was pleased with the sporting intelligence it con- 
a when offered, from the hand. ‘Towards spring they|chief, in the war of the revolution; called Philip to|tained. I refer to the aceount of the partridge shoot- 
a Began to prowl out into the adjoining woods by day,|him and shook him heartily by the hand; and per-jing, at Mr. Wilson’s, in Somerset county, land.. 
~ but always would return towards evening, and roost, mit me to say, in justice to the most faithful, and|It would have been more gratifying, however, to 
ted: as they were accustomed to do, on some high trees, most attached of servants, for a period of more|have bad a statement of the number of shots madé 
tb ' and sometimes on the top of the barn and out build-| than 27 years, that of the thousands of “gratulating| by each sportsman, so that we might have known 
- ings; but as spring gray we their wanderings) hands,” the good la Fayette has not grasped the one|the number of birds bagged in a given number of” 
Ca were prolonged over a day, so that we sometimes did| of an honester man, or of one more respectable in|shots by each sportsman. You will confer a favour 
not see them return till the next day—and this rov-|his station in life, than of Philip Lee. ' |by inserting the following sporting intelligence: 
a ing propensity was increasing, which induced me to Very truly, my dear sir, In December last, two gentlemen from the lower 
alt determine on sending them off to England as a Your friend and serv’t, country, Mr. Beverly Randolph and Dr. Dudley, 
" present to some friends there; and I had no sooner GEORGE W. P.CUSTIS. |made a shooting excursion into Fauquier county, 
- come to this determination, and fixed on the proper| Joun S. Skinner, Esq. Virginia. In eight days’ shooting, they bagged two 
ble shape and size of a coop suitable for their convey-| (‘Thanks to the friends of Gen. la Fayette, (and| hundred and sixty partridges. ‘The best day’s shoot-. 
we ance on ship board, than the mortifying intelligence} what American is not his friend,) opossums enough |ing was done by Dr. D. who killed, at Mr. ‘Thomas 
al arrived of their having all been shot that morning| have been received to stock all Europe. One was| Turner's, in one day, twenty and a half brace, and: 
pe- | by « man who had mistaken them for really wild | jeft, one night, in the office of the American Far-|wounded six, in fifty-five shots. Another day, at 
ed: birds, and which was scon afterwards confirmed by mer, very securely confined in a box, with her nine Col. Robert Randolph’s, the same gentleman 
a. the production of the dead birds themselves. This| young ones, as large as middle sized rats. In the| Sixteen. brace in thirty-four shots. 
“< little history will, as far as it goes, show that thus night she decamped, with all her family in her A Constant Reaper... 
= far the domestication of these birds can be accom-|nouch, ar false belly, ascended the chimney of a 
nts plished—but I very much doubt our ~~ enabled three story house, and made her wg It had not New York, May 21. 
a to obtain a continuance of the pure wild breed in| been communicated to her that her destination was} Boat Race.—Yesterday, a clear and beautiful 
a any other manner than by clipping the wings, from} to Ja Grange.] day, was appointed for the trial of strength and skill 
ne time to time, of the breeders, and thereby confin- between the Whitehall and Staten island boatmen. 
ing them within certain prescribed and fenced li- ENTOMOLOGY. At 10 o'clock they started from Robin’s-reef, and 
wa mits; or, if suffered to range at large, by seeking], g. Philadelphia, May 17, 1925. |f0F @ short distance glided over a smooth surface, 
} for and procuring their cee and hatching them out b ” nba head and head—then the Staten islanders gaining, 
= under common hens. Had my. birds lived and con-|, The insects sent you by Mr. Harding, mentioned +4, every oarsman stretching his arm as if to- 
: tinued here through the summer, I do not doubt}! No. —, I received safely, and found them to be achieve a victory that would immortalize his race: 
_ they would have bred in the woods near my house; |the Cryptorhyneus nenuphar. of Herbit. The late Uncertainty for a moment harrassed the throng 
but in this case their progeny, and perhaps them- Professor Peck published an account of this depre-| hich crowded the steam boats and barges that were 
~ selves, would ultimately have forsaken the spot,|4ator in the Journal of the Massachusetts agnicul-| ithin calculating distance, while the thousands in 
ON The wild blood may readily be mixed with that of tural society, for January, 1819, under. the name of! ¢;. tle Garden and on the battery, were all anxiety. 
the domestic turkey, by putting a cock of the for-| Rynchanus cerasi; he was, of course, not aware| sq doubt. At length.a signal says Whitehall bo 
mer with hens of the tame kind, for he will readily se bs species had long before been described and) 4), again, and now ahead—they come in view of 
associate with them. Perhaps some of your read-|"8' Is , ing multitude, rowing wi atest rapidi ity; 
on ers may be enabled to state paclibeale foilan experi-| The wheat insect, (see Farmer, No. 7,) I have the Whitehall boys pretaally tocteama their ak 
of ence, more than what I am enabled to do on the|Much desired; those you sent me are now in the vantage until they come out at Castle Garden, a 
of subject. However, I am strongly of opinion that|PuP@ state; they have undergone cohsiderable| distance of near five miles, and were declared. 
on the roving propensity of these birds will never-en-| Pressure on the journey, so that, although the| yi tors, 
m tirely forsake them, and that howsoever tame and|Wheat contained four individuals, I am doubtful of| ‘The scene. was grand beyond description—our 
re familiar they may be, they will, in the breeding|9btaining the perfect insect from them. But, it is! rbor, one of the finest in the world, crowded with 
ny season, if at liberty, repair.to woods and secluded | doubtless, a Hymenopterous. insect, and is greatly| boats of all descriptions, loaded to their fill, and our - 
ed tz spots, and there nestle and hatch, to the disappoint-|!arger than the Hessian fly. Cannot Mr. Stump shores, with the neighbouring islands. lined with . 
ad ment of the owner. If I were to try the experiment| Obtain the perfect:insect? Perhaps it may not-yet) . .otators—the modest and . t of 
ei] + of their breeding while at large, I would have but be too late. If he would put some of the plants in| ihe successful incing the itorious but 
g a al Lh h that |* , convincing the equally meritorious 
ad one cock and one or two hens at-a place; for when|® Covered glass vessel, he might secure some that losing party, that they could bear their fortune with 
ne more are kept, my own experience has proved their|4re late in their change. ‘ the same-good grace they did defeat, contributed 
de constant propensity to rove away to a distance, oc-| If either of mine comes out, you shall be informed| much to the amusementof the morning. 
en easioned, probably, by one exciting the other so to I remain, respectfully, The winning boat came out from.forty to fifty - 
a do. A neighbour of mine had a cock of the wild Your obed't serv't, yards ahead, and the time of ing the race 
m, breed, with a hen of the tame kind—and this bird THOMAS SAY. | was estimated at from 25 to 28 minutes, ia: 
e- would never prow] away, though the woods adjoine The following are the wei winning 
r= the garden. He was frequently observed to copaletl Mr. Drummond, a banker, has founded and-endowed, and eanraliees 163 Ibs.: ee 168 ony 
he with the hen, and a mixed progeny would have|** his own expense, a professorship of political econo- 155; Coxswain, (boy) 106. Total 926 ibs. 
. been the result, but for the misfortune of both hay-|Y st the University of Oxford, with'a salary of 1501.| “tne ‘Staten island oarsmen ‘lifted. their oare-48 
- ing been killed, the one by a fox, and the other by now 06 new ation times in 60 seconds. The Whitehall men 46 times: 
- a rifle ball, through mistake. Two tradesmen, in converse, were striving to learb. The boat Whitehall, was rowed by Albert Cam- 
is In whatever way Gen. la Fayette may attempt} What means to make use of, great irene. ons ” _|meyer, Cornelius Cammeyer, Riehard Robbins, and. 
4 to domesticate the breed of wild turkies, the object,| A friend who sat near them advis'd with a smile, ‘Charles Beateaugh, and steered by Joho Magnes; 
e- Jhave no doubt, will be most readily panics me “Live on half of your incomes, and live a great while.” ibuil¢by W. & R. De la Montagnie. 
> 
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The Staten island boat Richmond, was built by 
John Baptist—rowed by Jacob Braisted, Abrahain 
Braisted, Ortey Simonson, and Jacob Van Pelt, and 
steered by John Palmerton. 

The purse was $2000, and more than $50,000 

‘were bet on the occasion. After the race, the vic- 
torious boat was carried to Castle Garden. 


THD FARES. 


Battmore, Famay, May 27, 1825. 


The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety are all requested to meet at the Maryland 
Tavern, on Saturday, the 28th inst., at 10 a. m— 
There will be many details to arrange, in reference 
to the Exhibition on Wednesday. Dinner will be on 
the table at half past 2 p. m. 


Our 
Festival commences on Wednesday nezt. 
friends of the society, we are happy to announce, 
that from all appearances the show will be a splen- 
did one—though there is no doubt that many will 
lose premiums by leaving things at home, merely 
because they are apprehensive that they may be 
beaten; as young ladies, with more of false pride 
than genuine diffidence, refuse to sing, merely be- 
cause they are not sure of singing beiter than any 
one else. 

The Trustees will be indebted to any one for 
sending fine animals, household manufactures, &c. 
&c.—if it be merely to improve the show. 

















at annual Cattle Show and Agricultural 


There is now reason to believe that the show of 


horses will be uncommonly good. Of these there will 
be many for sale, especially stallions of the purest 
blood, and the finest figure and action. ‘Those who 
have good milch cows, could not send them toa 
better market. It is particularly desirable that 
those who intend to exhibit for premium, should 
now lose no time in giving notice to Joun S. Sxin- 
ner, Cor. Sec’y Maryland Agr. Society. 

The President of the United States, and Heads 
of Departments at Washington, have all been in- 
vited to attend. The ploughing match will take 
place, and the premiums will be delivered on the 
second day. For handbill of particulars, apply at 
the office of the American Farmer. 





To CorresPonpents. 

In the essay signed Sandy, there are no new views 
of the subject, to warrant the continuance of the 
controversy respecting horses and oxen, in addition 
to what he and others had contributed. 

His remarks on the communications of Mr. Cus- 
tis are not in that spirit of courtesy that we wish to 


prevail, in all discussions, in the American Farmer, | there are many other natural advantages which will be 
and are especially not allowable in an anonymous re- | 

ly to a correspondent who obliges us, and makes) 
nis contributions more acceptable by giving his own| 





name. 
WHITE FLINT WHEAT. 

The Editor of the American Farmer particularly 
requests those who sowed the white flint wheat in 
Maryland and Virginia last fall, to observe, and let 
him know how it withstaads the attacks of the Hes- 
sian ily. Now is the time to compare it with other 
wheat. There is no doubt but the fly will attack 
it, as it does other wheat—but what we want to 
know by actual observation, and comparison of the 
notes of different farmers, is, its power, over other 
wheat, to resist and survive these attacks. An ounce 
ef fact which is now to be gathered, is worth a 
pound of theory and assertion. 





Tosacco.—Col. Joseph Blake, of Calvert county, 
sold 2 hhds. for $13 per hundred—5 for $10—and 5 
for $7 per hundred. Mr. John Leach, of Calvert 


To the: 








county, sold 1 hhd. for $15, and 1 for $18 per hun- 
dred—one of thema second. ‘Tobacco is not selling 
so brisk as it was two weeks ago; owing, as is sup- 
posed, to the great quantity that has been in the 
market. $,000 hhds. have arrived within: the last 
twenty days. 

Whole number of Inspections in the three State 
Warehouses, for the week, ending 26th inst., 1200 
hogsheads. 

Gratn.—1450 bushels Red Wheat was sold this 
week for $1.05 per bushel—1400 bushels Corn, at 
44 cts. per bushel. Lawler Wheat may be quoted 
at $1.04 to $1.07 per bushel. Best white Washing- 
ton Wheat, for family flour, none in market, but 
would command from $1.10 to $1.15 per bushel. 


PARTNERSHIP. 

Having taken my son-in-law, James Moore, Jr., into 
partnership in my Agricultural Repository, the busi- 
ness will hereafter be conducted under the firm of 
Sinclair & Moore. ROBERT SINCLAIR. 

SINCLAIR & MOORE have on hand, and offer for 
sale, at their Agricultural Repository, near Pratt-street 
wharf, 

200 grain ~<a with best Waldron Scythes, com- 

ete 

190 ones Scythes and Sneathes, ready hung 

100 Cultivators, of the most approved patterns 

40 dozen Spring Stee] Manure and 
Hay Forks ae the 
40 do. Hay Rakes _ 

100 bushels Seed Buckwheat 

500 do White flint Wheat, of last crop, for seed, which 
may be expected here in a few weeks from beyond 
Albany—it will be carefully put up, and be in good 
order for shipping southerly. This Wheat has been 
highly recommended in the American Farmer, vol. 6, 
page 156 and 235, for being productive and resisting 
the Hessian fly. 

Also, Proveus of the most approved patterns, made 
by experienced workmen under our own direction, and 





ready to deliver at the shortest notice, and will be 
carefully shipped to any part of the United States. 
Also, Wueat Fans 
Horse Rakes, for grain and hay 


PRICES CURRENT. 


























Ruta Baga and best white flat Turnip Seed of a very 
nice quality, and our own raising 
Garden and Field Seed, as usual. 


AT PRIVATE SALE, 

A Farm of 275 acres, advantageously situated on the 
river Delaware, in Red Lion hundred, New Castle 
county, and state of Delaware, within half a mile of 
Newbold’s Landing, at the junction of the Chesapeake 
and Dedaware Canal with the river Delaware—where 
improvements have spiritedly commenced, and it is} 
confidently believed that it will soon become a city of 
extensive trade. There is communication with the 
city of Philadelphia three or four times a day by steam 
boats and sloops. It joins lands of Wm. Guier, Wm. 
Montgomery, John and Daniel Newbold, and others. 

The line of Canal runs through the property, and 


5th Mo., 16. 





readily perceived by any person wishing to purchase. 
The improvements are a new two story brick house, 
frame barn, stable, cribs, &.—a young apple and 
peach orchard of choice fruit. The land is fertile and 
well adapted either for grazing or cultivation. 

For further particulars, apply to ANtHony T. New- 
BOLD, No. 13, South Front-street, or to Janep Leaven- 
worTH, living on the premises. Terms accommodat- 
ing, and possession given immediately. May 4. 
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WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. Per-/Fom) to | from > 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bb]./ 10 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 9 
COEFEE, W.1. Green, . | — 17; 21) 20) 5 
do. Common,} — 16 17 18} 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.} — 22} 26 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 22} 24 
COTTON YARN,No.10,}— | 40 
An advance of 1 cent} — 
each number to No. 18.| — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12} 13} 14] 46 
Dipt, . 2 scrcees — 10} il ll] ig 
CHEESE,.:......-. — 6 8; 10) 1g 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — $2; 33 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. new} bbi.| 2 18 2 25 
Shad, trimmed, new, | — | 6 6 50; 7 00 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush) 1 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbi.| 5 25 
WG <6 #6 6 9,6 48 —| 4 75 
Susquehanna, zuperfi. | — none 
.., PIRES Ib. eS -s 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |25]b) 5 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . jbush| 42) 44 
Wheat, White,....|—J| 1 10) 1 15 
do. Red,.....|—J| } 03| 1 05 
Buckwheat, ..... —~ 55 15 
Rye, ..-.- . _ 45| 47 
Barley, .. 2. +20. — 50 
Clover Seed,..... —|8 3 25| 3 50) 3 35 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . - | —j 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, | —/| 2 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,} — | 1 50 
Timothy Seed, .... | —| 2 25 
Oats, es 2 2 oe _ 22) 25) 
Peas, Black Eyed, .. | — 95/1 | 
Beans, White, ....|—j 1 i | 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |215 | 
HOGS’ LARD,..... Ib. 9 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 24, 27 
Eastern Tan,..... — 18 20 
MOLASSES, Havana, . jgal. 27; 33! 37) 650 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.| 2 37 
NAILS, 8a20d. ..... Ib. 64 7 7 & 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.} 1 50 1 75) 
i ca ad Suet —|150/1 75/2 | 
Turpentine, Soft, ..j|—j| 3 | 
OIL, Whale, common, . gal. 25} 27| 
Oe rrr ~- 65 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb! 14) 15) 
do. Prime,. .. | — j10 50)11 | i 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 6 75| 
POTATOES, ...... bush} 35 50) 
Mee, WOE, 2 et es ic.lb.| 3 50) 4 
SOAP, Baltimore White,} Ib. 14 18 
do. Brown, . | ~ 6 8} § 10 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 26| 37) 75 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 65{ 82| 1 1 25 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- 28} 30 37 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.lb.,13 00)13 50|14 15 
do. Brown, . — {10 25 
Louisiana, ...... —!9 j10 2010 {12 
ee at 6 osc Ss | Ib. 15} 24) 15) 95 
ee eee _— 15} 16} 16 4 
SPICES, Cloves,....{|—J| 1 10 1 25 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 8 
a ais were rensiig | — | 3 00 S 50 
ee ee | — | 2 50 3 00 
WINGS, ox 6 ae « 5 | — 20 25 
SALT, St. Ubes,... . jbush} 44 
Ground Alum,. . — 60} 65 
-|SHOT, all sizes, ... . jewt.| 9 25 10 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. | gal.| 2 50} 3 25| 3 00) 4 00 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) I 15 
BOER CS es — | 1 30 
ee ee doz.} 3 7 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.} 2 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bI’d} Ib. 40; 45 7 
do.  crossed,. . | — 30} 35 meee 
Common, Country, . | — 20; 30 tags. : 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . |} — soi 35 
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T. G. Fessenven, Esq. 
Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Dear Sir, Salem, April 5, 1825. 

Agreeably to my intimation, when I last saw you, 
I send herewith some papers, numbered I. I. Ul. 
IV., on improving our native breed of cattle. ‘The 
subject is important, and I hope my statements and 
remarks may contribute to satisfy your readers, that 
the measure proposed is as practicable as it is im- 

rtant—Were but two or three farmers in every 
township of the state, to turn a zealous attention to 
it, the object would in a few years be accomplished. 
Whereas, half a century, or more, might elapse 
before a general improvement by foreign crosses 
would be effected. It remains, too, to be ascer- 
tained, whether any other breeds really deserve the 

reference, in New England, to our native race, 
improved as it may be, and in so much less time 
than will be possible by means of a small number 
of imported cattle. At any rate, improvements in 
both ways may go hand in hand, and be mutually 
beneficial to both sorts of improvers. 
T. PICKERING. 


ON IMPROVING 'THE NATIVE BREED OF 
- NEW ENGLAND CATTLE. 
No. I. 


I nave long entertained, and repeatedly expressed 
the opinion, that a fine breed of cattle, peculiarly 
adapted to the combined objects of the farmers of 
Massachusetts, and indeed of all New England, 
might be most readily and extensively obtained, by 
the spirited exertions of substantial farmers to im- 
prove our native breed. .My attention has been 
again drawn to this subject by the last report ot} 
the committee of the Worcester Agricultural Socie-| 
ty, on milch cows and fat cattie. 

The committee say—** Nineteen cows were offer- 
ed for premiums, and all, except one, of our native) 
breed. They generally had the appearance of ex- 
traordinary value, and all gave evidence of intrinsic 
worth. ‘Their exhibition afforded additional sroof, 
that cur own stock of cows need no other im»rove- 
ment than can be obtained by a careful selection and 
a judicious attention to the origin and management| 
of ner progeny.” ; 

The first and third premiums were awarded to 
two cows of the native breed. Others of the same 
breed were so good, the committee remark, that 
another set of judges might have awarded premiums 
to them. instead of those selected by the committee. 
The second premium was awarded fora half-breed 
cow, whose sire was the celebrated English bull 
Denton, belonging to my nephew S. Williams, Esq. 
of Northborough. I have since learned that this 
eow was large, well proportioned, and apparently 
well formed for giving an abundance of rich beef; 
but that she was not remarkable as a milker.—Nor 
have I yet met with accounts of any of the most 


‘the native predominant breed of New England 
might be obtained. hte 

I believe Arthur Young was the first scientific 
and practical farmer who travelled through many 
parts of England, to observe the course of husband- 
ry in all its branches, to note the excellencies and 
defects, and to publish them for the benefit of his 
countrymen. This was between fifty and sixty years 
ago. It was then that he saw the celebrated Robert 


Bakewell, to pin abe England is indebted 










for the just princip r improving the various 
breeds of domestic animals.9) 

In his Northern ‘Tou 
breeds of cattle, and “characters for milk, 
butter, and cheese. Somi€ cows gave only two gal- 
lons of milk a day, while others gave 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 
and some 9 gallons of milk a day; and he states 
the average quantity to be 5 gallons per cow. Yet 
the farmers obtained upon a medium, only 2 firkins 
of butter a year per cow, and cheese about one- 
third in value of the butter. A firkin of butter is 
56 pounds. In one district, where some good cows 
gave from 6 to 7 gallons of milk a day, the dairies 
averaged 2 1-2 firkins, or 140 pounds per cow; in 
another district, 3 firkins, or 165 pounds. In another 
district, a dairy of middling cows gave from 2 to 4 
gallons of milk a day, and yielded from 4 to 7 lbs. 
of butter per week, thus requiring from 14 to 16 
quarts of milk to make 1 pound of butter.—In his 
Eastern Tour, Young mentions the Lincolnshire 
breed of cattle, of which he says the best cows will 
give, on an average, 6 gallons of milk a day, or 7 
or 8 pounds of butter a week; thus requiring in one 
case, 24 quarts of milk to make a pound of butter, 
and in the other, 21 quarts. 

From 35 to 40 years ago, the ingenious Mr. 
Marshall travelled over England; taking up his 
residence, for many months, in a central station of 
every large district, the more accurately to survey 
and note the course of husbandry in each. In his 
Rural Economy of Yorkshire, he says that a good 
cow was Calcuiated to yield 3 firkins of butter (168 
pounds) and 56 pounds of skim-milk cheese: but he 
adds, that taking a whole dairy of cows, in which 
heifers were intermixed, 2 1-2 firkins (140 pounds) 


hng noticed different 


dairy round. 

In North Wiltshire, Marshall says the long horned 
cow has been the established species, tinue immemo- 
rial; and he considers their produce in cheese to be 
extraordinary —averaging about 400 wt. per cow; 
(448 Ibs.) but they make cheesé the year round. 
They have rich pastures, and their cheeses are 
rich. ‘The best English cheese [ ever tasted was 
from North Wiitshire. The long horned breed of 
cattle was that on which Bakewell raised his dis- 
tinguished improvements. 

In Rees’ Cyclopedia, a werk published a few 
years ago in England, and since in the United States, 
under the article Dairying, the following statement 
appears:—That on a medium, four gallons of milk 
will make a pound of butter, and the quantity of 
which a dairy of cows of any magnitude, in regard 





celebrated English breeds that surpass the best; 
cows of our native breed, for the quantity of butter! 
their milk will yield; and it is the quantity of butter, 
not of milk, that determines the value of a dairy! 
cow. Whether the same rich milk yielding much 
butter, would be alike productive of cheese, I do 
not know: but we may well suppose it would make 
the richest, and consequently the most valuable 
cheeses. 
ENGLISH DAIRIES. 

In examining some books of English writers on 
husbandry, and observing the great and useful! 
changes effected in the forms and qualities of their 
native breeds, by judicious selections of breeders, 
by a few intelligent farmers, it seemed evident, that 


to numbers, may be supposed to yield, may be rated 
at 6 pounds each, per week, in summer, and from 
4 ta. 5 in winter, according to the manner of feeding 
them.—*In the Epping practice, the average quan- 
tity of butter made by a cow, per week, was found 
to be 4 pounds, and the whole, in nine months, 156 
pounds.” E,pping butter has been long celebrated 
in the London market. 
AMERICAN DAIRIES. 

Algernon Roberts, owner of a farm of 280 acres, 
a few miles from Philadelphia, (the market for his 
butter,) had a dairy of 20 cows, whose average pro- 
duce in butter, during 8 years (from 1796 to 1803) 
was, for each cow, 173 pounds a year.* ‘These cows 








by adopting their methods, similar improvements in 
1ll—voL. 2 


* Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
Agriculture, vol. i. page 95. 


per cow, were estimated a good produce, taking the | 


were undoubtedly of the native breed; but the cows 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia, were larger than the 
cows in general in New England. 

In 1817, Abner Wheeler, of Framingham, (22 
miles from Boston) at the request of the trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society of Agriculture, gave them 
a statement of the product of his dairy of 7 cows, 
in 6 months of 1817, commencing the fatter part of 
May, ’nd ending in November. The whole quan- 
tity of butter was 941 1-2 pounds, and of skim-milk 
cheese, 1300 pounds; being nearly 5 1-4 pounds of 
butter, and 7 pounds of cheese, for each cow, per 
week. One of the 7 cows he mentioned as a small 
one, purchased the latter end of June, with her calf. 
and the calf being kept 3 1-2 weeks, the cow could 
not have contributed to the product of the dairy 
till after the middle of July.* 

In the same number of the Repository in which 
the above statement is given, the trustees mention 
the information received of the common product of 
dairies in five other parts of the state, which ave- 
raged only 92 pounds of butter annually, and as 
much skim-milk cheese. But scarcely any butter 
and cheese are made, by our farmers in general, 
except during the pasturage season. These quanti- 
ties are certainly small; but the common product of 
English cows, it is seen was for the most part only 
112 pounds of butter per cow, and from some better 
dairies 140 pounds. And it should be considered 
that the English cows, in general, are much larger 
than ours, and fed im pastures vastly superior, so 
rich indeed, that two acres, one acre and a half, and 
very often one acre, are sufficient for a cow during 
the whole pasturage season. Whereas, in Massa- 
chusetts, at least in its eastern parts, I should think 
the common pastures de not yield a full bite for 
more than a month; and less and less as the season 
(perhaps most commonly a dry season) advances, 
until after the Indian corn harvest, when the mow- 
ing fields are opened for the after grass. Is there, 
indeed, any time from May to October, when, in 
addition to what they glean from our short, common 
pastures, our cows would not consume fine hay, 
sweet mown grass, or other green fodder, and In- 
dian corn meal, or other meally food equivalent to- 
gether, containing at least as much nourishing food 
jas the whole of the thin short grass gathered by 
|them in ranging over many acres, during nearly the 
whole day, to find it? And what is to be expected 

from cows which are thus, strictly speaking, but 
|half fed? A certain quantity of food is necessary 
j for a cow, to enable her to hold her own—to pre- 
jserve her health, and keep up the flesh she already 
ihas on her bones; if she is also required to yield 
butter and cheese, she must have additional food to 
answer the demand. The effect of such additional 
feeding is strikingly exemplified in the case of Mr. 
Oakes’ cow. In the first year, she had little more 
than the common pasture: in the second, her food 
was increased; in the third, still more: the product 
in butter increasing as the nourishing food was in- 
creased: and in the fourth year she was fed to the 
full, with the richest kinds of food, in addition to 
what she gathered at pasture, in which last year 
she gave three times as much butter as in the first 
year. Hence it may fairly be inferred, that our 
cows in general would yield at least double the 
quantity of butter and cheese usually obtained 
during the pasturage season, if they were full fed, 
even with. green food alone, in the variety and 
abundance in which, by an improved husbandry, it 
might be provided; some good hay being ‘given 
them, to prevent or-correct too great looseness, 
when so fed. For besides that the succession of 
dry to juicy food must be grateful to the taste of the 
cow, and induce her to take in a greater quantity 
of food, it seems reasonable to suppose, that by duly 
checking the looseness, the food will be longer de- 
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tained in the stomach and intestines, where it will)down, while other cows were feeding. At one time|rich milk, which gave the superiority of two to one 
be more pertectly digested, and consequently a, he gave her potatoes, which increased her milk, but! in favour of the American cow. Perhaps it may 
greater proportion of it be converted to milk and not her butter; and therefore he ceased giving them.|be imagined that the large cow, not having beeg 
flesh. | In the autumn she ate about six bushels of carrots.!accustomed to so much rich food, thence derived 
In the preceding examples, the American native On my saying, that the first time I saw her, I no-/less advantage from it: this remark would be just, 
cows, not especially selected, will bear a comparison ticed the great extension of her bag formed under if she had refused, for any part of the time, to take 
with the English cows. But the following one, that her — and the wide distances between her teats,' that food; which [ presume she did not, as Mr. Quin- 
of Mr. Caleb Oakes, of Danvers, surpasses all of Mr. Oakes remembered that her bag rose also high |cy gave no intimation of it. 
which I have ever received information, in our own behind, and was the longest bag he had ever seen.| One of the great recommendatory qualities of 
country; or in England, with the single exception The wide separation of ats, is a natural indi-| Bakewell’s improved domestic animals, was their 
which will be stated. ieation of a large bag. T ise the more cream,| disposition to take on more flesh and fat than any 
The history of the Danvers cow is given in No. 3, from the same quanti milk, that of his cow was! other breed, in his time, from the same quantities 
of volume 4, of the Massachusetts Agricultural Re-' set very shallow in ns; of which, for that of food. It is well known that such a disposition 
pository and Journal, which is published by the purpose, he purchase extra number. ‘Turning | exists in the human race. 
trustees of the State Society. As, perhaps, but a to Marshalls Rural Economy of Gloucester,l found) And, if I may be allowed to express an opinion 
small number of the readers of the New England the foilowing observations. ‘The prevailing rule is, in the case, this may arise from the stronger pow- 
Farmer possess that Journal, [ will repeat from it— to set the milk as shallow as it can be conveniently| ers of digestion, in some individuals, by which their 
That the cow was purchased out of a common drove skimmed; under the conviction that the shallower) food is more perfectly dissolved or decomposed, and 
of cattle, probably from New Hampshire—that she it is set, the more ercam will rise from a given/larger proportions of the parts suited to nourish the 
came into the possession of Mr. Oakes in April, quantity of milk. An inch and an half is the ordi-| animals are extracted. But whatever may be the 
1813, being then five years old*—that in the first nary depth; but in the practice 1 am more particu-'true solution of the question, the point interesting 
year, without any extra feeding, she yielded 180 larly registermy, the dairy woman has the dexteri-|to the farmer is, to be well assured of the fact, and 
ounds of butter—in 1814, when she had 10 or 12 ty of finger to skim it at an inch deep. ‘This, how- when any of his stock, (cattle. sheep or swine,) fur- 
rer of Indian corn meal, 300 Ibs—and in 1815, ever, could nvt be done without the ass stance of a-nish proof of their possessing that important facul- 
being allowed 30 or 35 bushels of meal, 400 lbs. of tin skimming dish.” Mr. Oxkes’ cow w as reputed ty, such animals ought to be cherished with superior 
butter. In 1816, having been requested, by Mr. to be “under size,’ and tie shortness of her legs, care, and preserved for breeders. 
Derby, to keep a particular account of this years gave ner that appeerance. Bui her body was long 
product, in milk and butter, it was done, with cluse and deep behind. [think that, compared with our : 
attention as to the butter, and occasionally to the cows in general, her buy «as of the middie size. SHEEP—No. 2. 
milk;—that some time in June or July, she gave) Mr. Quincy purchased this cow cf Mr. Oakes. [ ; Firreen years have elapsed, Mr. Editor, since 
10 quarts of milk at night, and 7 querts in the morn- afterwercs saw her on his farm. at pasture, together these rctanrss were published. Since that time vety 
ing, when the 17 quarts weighed 44 1-2 pe uods. with a larye cow of an English breed, cescencd: « changes have occurred, and many opinions 
















She calved the 5th of April, and her cali, remerks- by a cross, from a celebrated trgiisin eos Le! hosed. "ihe hail of domestic economy, was 
bly fat and fi: e, was killed the 8th of May. During ing to Mr. Sturt, the painier, am. whieh > farted in its course; it now progresses 
the time of suckling the calf, her surplus mali sield- cy nad bouget os Joti Welles, Esq. bac. ‘ roal. As for myself, I may have 
ed 17 pounds of butter. Her butter trom Jiey Sth iron Mr. Quinney. thet the Oskes coun ps ia green, andes y, & little wiser by observation 
to December 20, being 32 1-2 weeks, was as tuliows: Wor butter than Ghe olher, altuouya the Liter, as) and experience, but have no reason to differ, very 
lbs. lbs. ijs, Sue appesred to me, was ler . at least one }taterials, irom the seutiments expressed in that 

May 15 141 | July 17 16) Oct. 2 163 fourth part. Desirous of ascertatiliy t..° products vides time. ; 
92 16 a4 16 | 5 15 4 Lutter, TL four years ago requested ..r Quimey to) “Phe « viract of a letter, was fron the late Dr. Lo- 
28 174 | 31 16 91 1G #tve me the information. Phe foli wing iS an ex- S"N, of Pennsylvania—a remtlerrati who, in ad- 
June 5 19 |August 7 15 | 29 16 {tract from iis answer, dated F ebruary 6, 1821 vanced life, made a tour in Engiai d. with a view 
12 18% 14 15 | Nov. 7 16 **Niy cow (that purchased of Mr. \welles,, was a to jndge, by personal inspection, of tie state of 
19 17. 21 16 | 18 1s large, stately cow: I gave a high price for her, as manifretories in that country, and their adaptation 

26 18 28 15 23 10 #n exceilen uiiker, and she did not disappoimt my | 19 Ameri: an purposes. oo 

July 3 18 | Sept. 4 15 30 13 | eXpectations. On the suggestion of Mr. Wiles, | + atle we cannot but rejoice in the progrese 
10 17 it 16 \Dec. 10 14 | who said, if fed with the same food she would yield which our inanuictories are making, the impulse 
_ 18 12 20 9 |#s much butter as my Uakes cow, I put thera, for they hve given to mdustry, the employment of la 
a5 15 one fortiiginéd, upon precisely the sane food, and bour, ieir beneficial uses for home consumption, 
| ~~ _ 4674| kept an exact account of tie butter made from!and the aid they afford to commercial enterprise— 





was suckled, 17 each, the dairy women keeping the milk and churn-| We should be aware of the abuses to which the sys- 
____|ing the butter sepzrately. At the end of the fort-/tem may be liable with us, as well as it has been in 
Total, 4g4ji night, the cow I had from Mr. Welles had yielded other countries; more especially when we reflect 
; 1, |sivteen pounds of butter—the Oakes cow thirty-two that avaree, and the desire of gain, so often shut 
To the above statement Mr. Derby added the sounds and «a few ounces.” [could not continue the/ Up all other avenues to the human heart, by causing 
following note: “Since Mr, Oakes has had rong COWs) exne riment longer, owing to the want of the milk|a belief that the end will always justify the means, 
she has suckled four calves, over four Weess CXC) of the Welles cow for other use; but 1 have no|in the accumulation of inordinate wealth. 
and furnished about one quart of milk per day for doubt that this is the fair permanent proportion—| The great manufacturing establishments of Eu- 
the use of the family. I purchased of Mr. Oukes 4 he Oakes cow is only extraordinary for the quality,|Tope, are so taany petty tyrannies—where an indi- 
some of this year’s butter, | think [ never saw finer.” | not the quantity of her milk. I calculate that the vidual often wields the destinies of thousands of 
The above statement, furnished to the trustees by) milk of cows, taken at an average, requires twelve his fellow men, and their dependent families. who 
Mr. Derby, is dated Dec. 25, 1316. At the end he quarts toa pound of butter. I have often known | await his nod for employment, for bread. for exis- 
added this note:—*Dec. 28, 1316; eight quarts of) 546 pound made from five quarts of the milk of the |tence—and these works themselves are often depen- 
milk per day.” toa: fale _ | Oakes cow.” dent on the eaprice of fashion, or folly. Witness 
In a late conversation with Mr. Oakes, he inform-| "Pye imraense quantity of butter yielded by the the introduction of soc strings in England, which 
ed me that the Indian corn meal given to his COW! Qukes cow, will naturally be ascribed to the extra-|for a time ruined the buckle makers of Birming- 
in 1816, was, in the whole, about one bushel a week oydinary quantity of rich food she consumed; and|ham—and the English Sovereign having asked, 
the greater part stirred into her skim-milk, morning |] 4» willing to ‘admit this, even to the amount of|“What shall I do to quiet the clamour of these fel- 
and evening. Most of the butter-milk was also| one hull, but it was her first giving an extraordina-|lows, and their starving families?” was answered— 
given to her, She was tied up in her stable every)... quantity of butter, on common keep,* that in-|put buckles on your shoes. 
night, and he endeavoured t+ make her take 2s duced Mr. Oakes to pay her particular attention,| | Surely, it is yet a good while before we can ar- 
— ee . —s nen —— set pefore and to feed her beyond the common practice. And|Tive at such a state of things, and have our citizens 
er at nignt a bucket olf Walter with some meal Mm It, 
which was always found consumed in the morning. 


Add the butter made while the calf 





*See account of manufacturers, in England, being 














the striking comparison just stated, with the large |!ocked* up and fed in the factories, that some un- 
fie wan shuage heolthe: end heasty, and he ted her cow of English breed, when both were fed in the same; — 

5 ays < ) 1% ry @ p e ° 
to the full. In the pasture, however, having always 


so much rich food in the stable, she was often lying 





t Mr. Oakes is now satisfied that she was but four 


manner, demonstrates that it was the nature of the 
animal, the signal faculty of converting her food to 





* This word keep, now in common use among English 
agricultural writers, comprehends all the kinds of food 





years old, she then having her second ealf. 


given to cattle. 


locked up and fed gratis, to save the time necessary to 
go home and eat their meals with their families, and in 
that order and decency common to civilized nations.— 
We Southerners, though we are poor, wil have our 
jokes, and beg leave to recommend t> “merry England” 





the “world’s last hope,” an improvement on this lock- 
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wieldy capitali st may add another plum to the two|ginian, who has tolled in the mill ten thousand|nary purpose, At the same time, this system would 


or three already made. 


I guess that it would not! bushels of wheat in the year, yet he has hung up| rescue the native sheep from unmerited neglect, and 


suit our northern folks, to be cased in this way, and his fiddle—not in the general acceptation of the disperse the Merino strain through all parts of our 


fed by a keeper. 


They have no lack of industry, phrase, which means that he has played enough, country. Again. cloths made of the pure Merino 


and are no wise indisposed to gain, but they have| but rather because it is so out of tune, that he} wool, are only suited to the uses of the rich and 


still a spice left of the moral feeling of their pilgrim | 


can play no more. 


Ican come nearer home, my| luxurious. ‘Their costly nature precludes their in- 


ancestors, and would therefore choose to have time/dear sir, and speak feelingly on this subject, and | troduction to the humbler walks of life; and al- 
willingly publish my experience for the benefit of though the man of fortune may indulge in the com- 
je work a little in their gardens, from which have) others. I should have had some money, having ex- forts of warm clothing, flannels and night-caps, his 
en raised* vegetables enough to build a church; tensive and highly productive estates, and they poorer neighbour will still be shivering in the hor- 
and it.is better to build a church by good, old, capitally managed, (by my stewards,) if these stew- | rors of nakedness and neglect. 


to rest, perhaps to think, and to let their young peo-| 


fzshioned industry and piety, than that excessive! ards had not dealt in figures too much, in former | 


labour should enable some huge monopolist to build 
a pelace. 

With us to the south, manufactories must al- 
ways be on a limited seale.. The drowsy nature of} 
our sable labourers, unfit them for works where) 
machinery is employed—even the harsh music of 
the engincs would form a lullaby, from which they 
would probably be aroused by the taking off of an 
arm, or some such thing. ‘They make famous cy- 
clops, or iron workers, and the bowels of Mount 
Etna would not be too hot for them. 

Domestic manufactures, in their strictest sense— 
that is, manufactures in families, are all important, 
and adapted to the south. Such was the opinion of 
Mr Jefierson, expressed when I had the honour to 
present him with the first premium fabric exhibit- 
ed at tie Arlington sheep shearing of 1806, and 
which was worn on the day of independence of that 
yeer. His idea was, that only those who were un 
fitied for agricultural purposes, could be spared to 
manulactures in the soutii—and that our southern 
manufactures should be especially for domestic con- 
suniption. 

I recollect when the habit ,was, to buy for the 
winter clothing of the slaves, an article called ne- 
gro cotton; a miserable fabric tormed out of the 
sweepings of the European manufactories, and com- 
prising all the trash, which could be appropriated 
to no other purpose. 'This wretched apology for 
clothing soon became a thing of “‘shreds and patch- 
es,’ and aitera very little wearing, you might study 
anatomy through it. ‘Thousands of slaves were 


times. We “order things” better now, and manu- 
facture from 3 to 4,000 yards of excellent woollen 
and cotton clothing, shirting, &c.; we also tan lea- 
ther, (upper leather.) and make within ourselves 
various articles for farming uses. Groceries, salt, 
iron, medicines. and scythes, we must buy—if we 
grow the rest, and beware of figures, I feel confi- 
dent that I shall soon find my purse in fast recovery 


Respectfully, yours, 
GEORGE W. P. CUSTIS. 
MERINO SHEEP. 
First published in 1810. 


Tue late importations of Merino Sheep having 
created considerable interest among the farmers of 
the United States, it may not be amiss for us to in- 
quire into the degree of esteem, in which these ani- 
mals may be held abroad. The following is the ex- 
tract of a letter from an American gentleman, of 
considerable celebrity in the agricultural world, who 
has lately returned from a visit to England. 'The 
letter is addressed to Mr. Custis, of Arlington, and 
bears date 20th December, 1810: 


Sheep, with you, [ have my doubts how far the pure 
Merino is the best breed for our country. Even in 
England, many of their most eminent agriculturists 
are not satisfied of the advantage to their country, of 
confining their stuck to that breed. Dr. Parry, of 
Bath, has a flock he thinks so far improved, by cross- 





rendered cripples, from colds, pains in the limbs, 
and premature infirmities, brought on by giving to 
the natives of a clinate situated under the line, a 
clothing so little suited to withstand the severities 
of a North American winter. 

Had manufactures of «a domestic character pre- 
vailed in the south 50 or 40 years ago, so many tine 
estates would not have changed hands, or rather 
hase gone out of the hands of the hospitable fel- 
levis of the good old times, whose bones have 
becu sold, and their children scattered in distant 
lauus. Dealing in tigures ‘has been the prime cause. 
No matter what may be the prices of south country 
produce—say colton at 30 cents, or tubacco at 730, 
uniess there is household thrift, the proprietor goes 
dows. Leaiing in figures, to a southron, is like 
placing him under hi,h steam pressure; he drives 


on at a great rate for a while, but his boiler bursts * 


in the end. I[ could, in proof, point my finger to a 
very worthy Maryland gentleman, who exceeds an 
hundred hoysheads of very good tobacco per year, 

ei Le wishes to remove to cotton and sugar lands, 
ane he is always in debt—or to as worthy a Vir- 
up system, viz: to lock the weavers to their looms, and 
have them fed by persous going round with food ready 
rcited up in batis, and cramming them as we do turkies. 
By this mode a great saving will acerue, inasmuch as 
in the usual way some time is taken up in carrying the 
Victuals to the mouth, und then in wagging the jaws; by 
the improved mode, the manual operation will all be 
spared to the loom, and the food could be bolted. 

*in Connecticut, onions enough were sold from the 
gardens of a vi) ace, (which gardens were tended ex- 





ing the Merino with the Ryeland, that he would not 
| permit a pure Merino ram to be in his flo k for one 
jthousand guineas. Mr. Coke, the best and most 
,extensive agriculturist in England, is crossing the 
| Merino with the South Down, greatly to his satis- 
\faction. I have been for a few years crossing tne 
‘Merino with the Bakewell. A young ram sold from 
my flock the last year, has shorn eleven and an half 
‘pounds. ‘The only advantage of Merino is the fine- 
‘ness of wool, in quantity, staple, and careass, it is 
inferior to some other breeds we might propagate 
to the advantage of our country. I wish you to 
make an experiment with a pure Merino ram and 
some of your best Smith's island ewes. 


“However friendly | am to domestic manufac-| 
tures, | am totally opposed to the mad scheme of! 
by heavy duties, giving rise to, 

great manufacturing establisiiments, supported by! 


forcing manufactures 


wealthy indiyiduals, and tending to destroy the phy- 
sicul, moral and political character of the labourer. 
The great manufacturing towns are sinks of cor- 
ruption, misery and wretchedness: such is the ex- 
perience of all the world, under whatever govern- 
;ment.” 

| ‘ote to the above by Mr. Custis. 

The importation of Merinos may prove a real 
and important benefit to American economy, if the 
practice of Dr. Parry, Mr. Coke, and other distin- 
:uished breeders, is promptly followed in the Uni- 
ted States, ‘To preserve the Merino race entire, 
‘would be at once unwise, impolitic, and in many 
respects injurious. We have many useful native 


from a very long consumption. | 
| dependence, be converted to other than the benevo- 
|lent uses of the republic. Minister to the comforts 


Arlington House, 14th May. | 


“Notwithstanding the present rage for Merino! 


;mers in general. 


If manufactures are wanting, they are especially 
wanting to the needy and distressed; a blanket is more 
useful than a shawl, a strong cloth more extensively 
useful than a fine one. 'To encourage domestic esta- 
blishments in parishes and townships, and to dis- 
courage extensive monopolies, should form the es- 
sential policy of our country at this time. When 
we may become an exporting community, it may be 
desirable to fashion our fabrics to the taste of juxu- 
ry abroad—but let not this notable attribute of in- 


of that large and useful class of our political family 
who support the cause of industry in peace, and 
protect the cause of freedom in war—who deserve 
the due attention of science and patriotism, to sup- 
ply their real wants, and whose claims to public and 
private protection are of the most virtuous cast. 


| ‘The great preference given to imported Sheep, 
‘discourages the small farmer from improving his 
inative breeds. 


He says, that imported sheep, like 
imported horses, are only for the uses of the rich— 
that the “high mettled” racer will not descend to 
the walks of agricultural employment, nor will Me- 
rino cloth descend to comfort the labourer’s body. 
To introduce a proper admixture of the fine with 
the coarser woolled sheep, will tend to equalize the 
price, and bring it more within the compass of far- 
It were better to see every far- 
:mer’s little territory, spotted with a few sheep, than 
to see the cabannas of a Merino nabob extendin 
\far and wide, J too am a Merino man—but I well 
know that many beneficial systems of human affairs 
have their abuses, nor do I believe the Merino sys- 
tem to be exempt. To see the labourer comforta- 
ble, and his children no longer naked, should form 
the pious wish of every true friend of romper or 
\his country. By intermixing the valuable qualities 
of Merino sheep with the native breeds at large, 
ithe material which forms the heart of manufacture, 
‘will spread its genial current through the veins and 
‘arteries of the agricultural body, and give life and 
| vigour to the best interests of the nation. 





AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


| Extracts from leiters addressed to W. M. Barton, Ese. 
Vice President of the Agricultural Society of the 
Valley, Va. by the Hon, Jesse Bust, of Albany. 
Dear Sir, Albany, Nov. 3, 1822. 
«My turnips, which you saw growing, exceeded 
\my fondest hopes. ‘The white and green tops gave 
‘at the rate of 760 bushels the acre; and the’ ruta 
bag, sown broadcast .upon a clover lay, after the 
|grass was mown, gave about 500 bushels. ‘These 
roots were not so large, but more fair, than those 
iraised in drills. [had between six and seven acres, 
all a second crop. It is the first experiment I have 
heard of raising the Swedish as a second crop; and 
‘it succeeded so well, that hereafter I intend to raise 


j 


, them altogether after clover. 
| “[ think the culture of this root might be success- 


fully introduced in the Valley upon light soils. You 
should not sow the flat kinds till the 10th or 15th 
| August, nor the Swedes till about the 15th or 20th 
of July. I think they would then escape the fly— 


ci-sively by girig,) to pay for buiiding a meeting-house. breeds, which, by crossing with these valued as I have never known this insect to disturb crops 


Pui to ioek uj stch fine damsels as these, in the poi- 
sonous atmosphere of crowded manufactories. 


strangers, would imbibe a sutliciency o° their supe- 
rior qualities to answer every necessary and ordi- 


j here sown after the 28th July. Make an experi- 


ment upon my plan, that is, sow the flat sorts on 
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your stubble ground, and the others upon a clover| 
sod. You will find them valuable for cattle.” 





Albany, Dec. 6, 1823. 

«Do you recollect seeing in the American Far-| 
mer of February last, my report in the house of 
assembly, on the project of an Agricultural School? 
I beg of you to give it a perusal, as you without | 
doubt preserve the file, and view it in its different | 
bearings upon the fiscal, moral and political inter-| 
ests of our country. ‘The study which I have given) 
the subject has convinced 
the deepest interest, and 7 could add many and | 
weighty considerations in its favour, suggested | 
since I made the feport, but it is doubtful whether 
the public mind is in a temper to listen to, or to be} 

ersuaded by them. 1 consider the plan suggested | 
. the Albemarle Society as defective, inasmuch as) 
it makes agriculture an auzilicry study. 
to be the principal, and botany, chemistry, polit: 
literature, &c. made subservient to this great study . 
The pupil should go to it with the express view ol 
learning to be a farmer, and should be taught so 
much science, blended with experimental and prac- 
tical knowledge, as should best promote this pri- 
mary end. Of what vast importance would a well 
conducted experimental farm, conn ected with 
such an institution, soon become to the agricultural 
interest, and to the Union at large. ‘Ihe fact ts 
sclf evident, that under the best management, our 
farms might be made to double, treble, and quadru- 
ple their ordinary products. What method so likely 
to produce this result, as that which I suggest? <A 
botanic garden, among other important advantages, 
would make us acquainted with our native grasses, 
and those of value from abroad; and instruct in the 
best method of mixing and cultivating them. The 
labours of the Horticultural Society of London have, 
in a short time, produced a striking improvement 
in that branch of rural economy; and its agents 
have already visited every quarter of the globe, and 
drawn from them every thing valuable in the vege- 
table kingdom.” 


Dear Sir, 


| 


.| 
| 








CHEAP METHOD OF FATTENING CATTLE. 


Communicated by Mr. Nathan Landon, of Lichfield, | 
Connecticut. 

Tuere is a way to fatien cattle, in the absence of 
the common means, scarcely inferior to the best, as 
the following instances will prove. I fatted an ox 
and a three years old heifer, the winter past, with- 
out either corn or potatoes, for less expense than 
even that cf common keeping, by a preparation of 
cut straw, &e. as fellows: I boiled about two quarts 
of flaxseed, sprinkled it on cut straw, which had 
been previously scalded and seasoned with salt,| 
together with some oil-cake and oat meal, working| 
them together in a tub with a short pitchfork, till) 
the whole became an oily mush. | fatted the heifer 
first. She was of the common size, and in good 
order to winter. I gave her about three pecks;| 
which she ate voraciously, and in the course of four 
days, when the seed was gone, she was visibly al-| 
tered. I fed her regularly in this way about two 
months, in which time she had eaten about one 
hundred bushels of boiled flax-seed with other in-| 
gredients in proportion. When she was buiclicred, 





lbs. had 180 Ibs. of tallow. He cost me, while fat- 
tening, 25 cents a day. He had previously cost 
me 35. My nett gain in fattening these two cattle, 
was more than I have cleared before in fattening 
oxen and cows, in 15 years, and this is owing, I 
think, chiefly to the use of flax-seed. 1 never fat- 
tened cattle that appeared so calm, so hearty, and 
digested all their fare with so much natural ease 





and regularity as these. I would therefore recom- 


soil and live only in song;” they have been lost. ne 
doubt, from the confusion and havoc occasioned oe 
the irruption of barbarians into the then most 
civilized nations of the earth. 

To obtain as good vines as these, can only be 
done by rearing from the seed, unless those we 
have already are as good, and they can be raised 
from the cuttings. 

In my communication, dated 9th of last month, 


mend the above preparation to the attention of far-jinserted in your paper, I stated that only one-fifth 


mers asa good substitute for corn. 


pense of hay. It makes rich milk and excellent 
butter. Farmers! by a proper attention to economy, 
one half of your corn may be saved, to produce 
abundance in the land, and your garners shall over- 
ilow with oil and fatness. 
thod of feeding, and ende 


been told. 


TO DESTROY DOCKWEED. 
Brook Hall, Washington county, Va., 
‘To THE Eprror. May i4, 1825. 
In one of your numbers, some time ago, | dis- 
covered an inquiry by a ‘Tennessean, wishing infor- 
nition how to destroy the weed called dock, and 











I kept my cows | of grape bearing vines could be raised from an 
me that it is one oijon it altogether du.ing March for one-third the ex-| given quantity of seed sown. I committed this error 


from defect of memory, as I should have said about 
one half from any given quantity of seed sown, 
Besides the foregoing queries, I would ask intellj- 


| igent agriculturists and men of science among us 
I shall pursue this me-|whether there has been any thing written in the 
avour to improve it, and| books on 
It ought!1 trust I shall be enabled to say, the half has not/days of Virgil to the present day, 


the subject of the vine, from the 
: prescribing 
that the vines for a vineyard should be raised from 
the seed in preference to the cuttings from a thrifty 
vine of good quality? As it is believed to be a fact 
that a red grape vine has so far conquered a white 
grape, planted a few yards from the red, as to have 
changed its colour to a full red, is it not a rational 
conclusion, if a thrifty grape vine of excellent qua- 
lity, would impart colour to a vine inferior in its 
different qualities, that it would also give superior 


not seeing any information given through your) quality as to the liquor of the grape, as well asa 
paper, | have concluded to answer the query. 1), reater durability to the wood? The writer of these 


have found the best method to destroy that trouble- 
some weed, is not to cut them nor dig them up; but 
jet them stand and seed, and let the stalk stand 
without interruption; and in the course of three 
years they will disappear. I have proven this me- 
thod for fourteen years, and believe it to be an ef- 
fectual manner to get rid of them. When I first 
discovered it, | was much plagued with that weed; 
and since, I am but little interfered with, unless it 
is in places where the wash of roads, or something 
like that. It was an accident that I made the dis- 
covery, by a thick patch being left in one of my 
meadows, one year, without my knowledge, and 
the next year finding it to be much less; I then left 
them in that spot the next year, and in three years 


they had disappeared, and was covered with a fiue|soil and climate are 


coat of grass. 
WM. BYARS. 
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HORTICULTURE. 





CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 
State of Delaware, May 2ist, 1825. 
Sir, 

As there must be a considerable mass of know- 
ledge in the possession of intelligent foreigners in 
this country, as to the best practice of raising vine- 
yards, I have thought that I would ask of them a 
few questions on the subject through the medium of 
your paper, answers to which would be, no doubt, 
useful to many persons who have planted, or who 
intend to plant vines. 

Do you know of any other mode of rearing vine- 
yards, in Europe or elsewhere, than by slips or cut- 
tings? Are not all the vines therein more or less 
cressed or mixed from the blossom? Will the seed 


queries is a farmer anxious to diversify employment 
by the cultivation of the vine, as he is satistied, that 
to diversify occupation would be not only more 
profitable to himself and others engaged like him 
but that it would be the more profitable to those 
who continued in the more usual modes of farming. 
especially if the planting of vines should become 
general among our farmers. It would create a new 
staple in the products of our constantly increasing 
and already preponderating agricultural population, 
and consequently better prices would be given for 
what remained of our usual products, as less would 
be raised for sale. 

_ There ought to be no hesitation as to planting 
vineyards in this country, as it is evident that our 
admirably suited for vines, from 
their naturally springing up within a few hundred 
yards of every farmer's dior; and as thousands of 
these vines yield fruit in abundance, it only remains 
for their industry to gather them and to make wine; 
the worst of which would be more wholesome than 
the liquors generally consumed. Many persons be- 
lieve that wine is a distilled liquor;—this was my 
opinion; but the fact is. it is but the juice of the 
grape, or what is more technically called must. 
From this must, when somewhat tart, is made bran- 
dy; in a similar manner to the making of apple or 
peach brandy from apple or peach liquor. 

The generality of our farmers are mu h in the dark 
as to this interesting subject; and he that would 
elucidate it so as to point out what is most proper 
to be done to raise good vineyards would merit the 
thanks of a grateful community. 

Very respectfully, 


. 


J. S. Skinner, Esa. 


"9 
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of those ‘vines produce like from like, or will they 


[We have a treatise on the culture of the vine, 
translated from a recent French work, with which, 











she weighed 584 pounds, 54 pounds of which was!produce varieties, some few good, but mostly bad|if we are not much mistaken, our readers will be 
tullow. She would not have sold, before futtening,|or indifferent? It must be conceded, that by raising | much gratified and edified. We have put it on file, 
for more than sixteen dollars.—I sold two quarters| vines from the seed, they can be raised of as good \to be published as autumn approaches, that it may 
of her for $18.13. She cost me not rore than $10,!a qualiiy as ever were in possession of man; bat be then fresh in the recollection of those who are 
exclusive of the hay she ate, which was chiefly|these, it is presumed, are only to be obtained by led by good judgment, as well as good taste, to cul- 
scalded as the above. On the first of February I|dint of perseverance in the cultivation, and after ajtivate the grape. We are promised a treatise on 
began with the ox. [ed him about three months, but; number of years have elapsed before.the quality can the making of wine, which it is said may be easily 
uot altogether as well as I did the heifer. He digest-| be ascertained. junderstood and put in practice in this country—but 
ed about one pint of boiled fiax-seed a day, pre-| It has been observed by Dr. Henderson, of Lon- the gentleman who promised it, acts on the reverse 
pared as above, which [ suppose formed half the|don, in his history of ancient and modern wines— of Poor Richard’s maxim: “Never ut off until to- 
fat in these two cattle. The ox was short, measur-|‘‘in vain we look for the Falernum, the Ceecubum,'morrow what you can do to-day—one to-day is 
ed 7 feet 2 inches, and when killed weighed 1052\or the Rhatecum; they have disappeared from the | worth two to-morrows.” 
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‘too large: in practice, however, they are limited by 
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le tak is opportunity to recommend that 
a bane pos caiaian | on all the vines grow- 
neously in his fields, and mark those 
which yield the sweetest and finest fruit. These he 
can trim and nourish into greater productiveness, 
and from cuttings propagate enough to make, in a 
few years, with little trouble and expense, a delight- 
ful beverage, far more palatable and wholesome 
than still-burnt, or even pure whiskey; with this ex- 
cellent quality to recommend it, that it will be a 
more sociable drink—for his children may innocent- 
ly and healthfully partake of it—and his wife may 
join in a glass to his good health, and treat her 
friends, too, to a taste of the innocent and unadul- 
terated juice of the native grape. 

P. S. We have correspondents who can, and we 
are sure will answer to the queries of J.] 
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every 
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ON THE GENERAL NATURE AND ADVANTAGES OF 
WHEELS AND SPRINGS 
For Carriages, the Draft of “Cattle, and the Form of 
Roads. 
By Davies Gicpert, Ese., F. R. S., &e. 

Taxine wheels completely'in the ‘abstract, they 
must be considered as answering two different pur- 

ses. 

"First, they transfer the friction which would take 
place between a sliding body and the comparative- 
ly rough, uneven surface over which it slides, to the 
smooth oiled peripheries of the axis and box, where 
the absolute quantity of the friction as opposing re- 
sistance is also diminished by leverage, in the pro- 
portion of the wheel to that of the axis. 

Secondly, they procure mechanical advantage for 
overcoming obstacles in proportion to the square 
roots of their diameters when the obstacles are re- 
latively small, by increasing the time in that ratio, 
during which the wheel ascends: and they pass 
over small transverse ruts, hollows, or pits, with an 
absolute advantage of not sinking, proportionate 
to their diameters, and with a mechanical one as 
before, proportionate to the square roots of their 
diameters. 

Consequently, wheels thus considered, cannot be 


weight, by expense, and by convenience. 

With reference to the preservation of roads, 
wheels should be made wide, and so constructed as 
to allow of the whole breadth bearing at once, and 
every portion in contact with the ground should 
roll on it without the least dragging or slide: but, 
it is evident from the well known properties of the 
eycloid, that the above conditions cannot unite 


come. 


ance of a longitudinal furrow is to be seen. It may, 
therefore, confidently be hoped “that wheels ap- 
proaching to the cylindrical fora will soon find 
their way into general use. 

The line of traction is mechanically best dis- 
posed when it lies exactly parallel to the direction 
of motion, and its power is diminished et any in- 
clination of that line in the proportions of the co- 
sine of the angle to the radius. When obstacles fre- 
quently occur, it had better, perhaps, receive a 
small inclination upwards, for the purpose of acting 
with most advantage when those are to be over- 
But it is probable that different animals 
exert their strengths most advantageously in differ- 
ent. directions, and therefore practice alone can 
determine what precise inclination of this line is 
best adapted to horses, and what to oxen. ‘These 
considerations are. however, only applicable to cat- 
tle drawing immediately at the carriage; and the 
convenience of this draft as connected with the in- 
sertion of. the line of traction, which continued, 
ought to pass through the axis of the wheels, intro- 
duces another limit to their size. 

Springs were, in all likelihood, applied at first to 
carriages, with no other view than to accommodate 
travellers. ‘They have since been found to answer 
several important ends. 

They convert all percussion into mere increase 
of pressure—that is, the collision of two hard 
bodies is changed by the interposition of one that is 
elastic, into a mere accession of weight. ‘Thus the 
carriage is preserved from injury, and the materials 
of the road are not broken: and, in surmounting 
obstacles, instead of the whole carriage with its 
load being lifted over. the springs allow the wheels 
to rise, while the weights suspended upon them are 
searcely moved from their horizontal level. So 
that, if the whole of the weight could be supported 
on the springs, and all the other parts supposed to 
be devoid of inertia, while the springs themselves 
were very long, and extremely flexible, this conse- 
quence would clearly follow, however much it may 
wear the appearance of a paradox; that such a ear- 
riage may be drawn over a road abounding in small 
obstacles without agitation, and without any mate- 
rial addilion being made to the moving power or 
draft. It seems, therefore, probable that, under cer- 
tain modifications of form and material, springs 
may be applied with advantage to the very heaviest 
wagons, and consequently, if any fiscal regulations 
exist either in regard to the public revenue or to 
local taxation, tending to discourage the use of 
springs, they should forthwith he re:noved. 

Although the smoothness of roads and the appli- 
cation of springs are beneficial to all carriages and 
to all rates of travelling, yet they are eminently so 
in eases of swift conveyance, siuce obstacles when 





unless the roads are perfectly hard, smooth, and 
flat; and, unless the felloes of the wheels, with their 
tires, are accurately portions of a cylinder. These! 
forms, therefure, of roads and of wheels, are the} 
models towards which they should always approxi- 
mate. 

Roads were heretofore made with a transverse 
curvature to throw off water, and in that case it! 
seems evident that the peripheries of the wheels} 
should in their transverse sections become tan ents) 
to this curve, from whence arose the necessity for} 


springs are not interposed, require an additional 
foree to surmount them beyond the reyular draft, 
equal to the weight of the load multiplied by the 
sine of the angle intercepted on the periphery of 
the wheel between the points in contact with the 
ground and with the obstacle, and therefore propor- 
tionate to the square of its height: and « still fur- 
ther force, many times greater than the former 
when the velocity is considerable, to overcome the 
inertia, and this increases with the height of the 
obstacle, and with the rapidity of the motion, both 


jerable elevation, gave occasion to a prejudice, the 
cause of innumerable accidents, and which has not, 
up to the present time, entirely lost its influence; 
yet, a moment’s consideration must be sufficient to 
convince any one, that when the body of a car- 
riage is attached to certain given points, no other 
effect can possibly be produced by raising or by de- 
pressing the weights within it, than to create a 
greater or less tendency to overturn. 

The extensive use of wagons suspended on 
springs, for conveying heavy articles, introduced 
within these two or three last years, will form an 
epoch in the history of internal land communica- 
tion, not much inferior, perhaps, in importance, to 
that when mail coaches were first adopted; and the 
extension of vans in so short a time to places the 
most remote from the metropolis, induces a hope 
and expectation, that as roads improve, the means 
of preserving them will improve also, possibly in 
an equal degree, so that permanence and conse- 
quent cheapness, in addition to facility of cunvey- 
ance, will be distinguished features of the M‘Adam 
system. {Journal of Science. 
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RAIL-WAYS, CANALS, ROADS, &e. 
No. 4. 

Ir is now proposed to exhibit the application of 
the principles developed in the preceding essays, to 
the state of Pennsylvania. 

To connect the eastern and western divisions of 
our country by some magnificent monument of pub- 
lic enterprise, is at the present moment in serious 
agitation. Nearly half a century has rolled away, 
since the plan for connecting the great vallies of the 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence, with the vallies of 
the Susquehanna and Delaware, was first devised 
by the gigantic intellect of those statesmen, to the 
wisdom of whose measures we are indebted for the 
benefits we are at the present moment so abundant- 
ly enjoying. About five-and-thirty years have elaps- 
ed since the first canal from the Atlantic ocean to 
luke Erie, was commenced in Pennsylvania.* 

The two first sections are now, after surmounting 
innumerable obstacles, nearly completed. ‘The two 
remaining divisions are yet to be accomplished.— 
‘To continue the work now depends on the wisdom. 
of an enlightened people. Meetings have been held 
in various districts of this commonwealth, to con- 
tribute to the accomplishment of this magnificent 
undertaking; and the voice of approbation from the 
people has rung through the vailies and plains of 
Pennsylvania, from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, and 
from York to ‘Tioga. ‘This was to have been ex- 
pected from the state, whose enterprising citizens, 
at a far distant period, led the way in the grand 
system of internal improvements, and accomplished 
works of gigantic magnitude, long ere the atten- 
tion of any of her sister states was attracted to the 
subject. 

A state which, at the present period, offers to the 
eye of the traveller the noblest turnpikes in Ame- 
rica, and bridges unrivalled in magnitude and sci- 
entific boldness of design; and which is modestly 





pursuing the noiseless, even tenor of her way, has 





expended in conjunction with her citizens, upwards 


ishing wheels, and for bending the axes; which!squared But, when springs are used, this latter| “> . 
dishing wheels, and for gs the axes, 1 sam. ol TWENTY-FIVE MILLIUNS OF DOLLARS} for inter- 


contrivances gave some incidental advantage for! part. by far the most important, almost entirely dis-! 
turning, for protecting the nave, and by affording) appears, and their beneficial effects in obviating the | ; ' 
room for increased stowage above. But recent ex-| injuries of percussion are proportionate ilso to the! *The Susquehanna and Schuylkill, and Sehiuyikill 
perience having proved that the curved form of| velocities squared. pring. pete er peel Row et os yer 
roads is wholly inadequate for obtaining the end) The advantages consequent to the draft from sus-| riety Potaad oe PUNE” WO-vigour, an 
mae. ee P ; ; ccomatag.. “hagas : =. 1 4690;9 pended. These works, with the Delaware 
proposed, since the smallest rut intercepts the late-| pending heavy baggage on the springs, w ere first} ing Chesapeake (anal, unfortunately were suspended, 
ral flow of the water, and, that the barrel-shape| generally perceived about 40 9. ars since On tue IN-|bntare now iu rapid progress, or neariy completed, at 
confines carriages to the middle of the way, and) troduction of mail coaches, then baskets aad boots|an expense of avout 4,00.,000 of dollars. . + . 
thereby occasions these very ruts,—roads are now| were removed,and thei* contents were heaped on the | t About two-'hirds of this sum have been expended 
laid flat, carriages drive indifferently over every|top of the carriage. ‘Tie accidental circumstance] in improving our inland navyigution, cn roads and 
part, the wear is uniiurin, and not even the appear-' however, of the height being-tuus placed at a consi-’ bridges, &c.; the remaining third has been expended 
‘ : 
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nal improvements, independently of the vast sums |and intelligence of the state, will be called into ue-| The blessings of Providence have been eminent 
devoted to similar objects by the counties: an/tion, to bestow the most cordial co-operation for its ly bestowed on our commonwealth—we enjo ack. 
amount unequalled by any state wm the Union. however accomplishment. The endeavour to impress on the mate remarkably favourable to htalth—the fertility 
ostentatious. But no single work, to concentrate minds of our citizens the benefits resulting from of our soil is unequalled by any state on the Ate. 
the attention, and to diffuse its blessings impartial this work is perhaps unnecessary. | 
ly to all her citizens, similar to the Western Canal, ree Cth come, enb aceateasind te Os 
“4 te .T ite Z re ae Teas } | 7 a ° hg , assa e 
of New York, presents itself in Pennsylvania. Near-| phe southern route pursues the same course to Har“ |locomctive steam engines. ) ee 
ly all our works are local, and consequently partial risburg, but from thence traverses the vailey of the| In this railway three parallel ranges of props or piers 
in their operation. The — has now arrived to| Conedoguinii and Conecochéaug e¢ to the Potomac, (an| will be sufficient to support the two roads—the middle 
remove this reproach. ennsylvania may execute accurate survey of this portion of the route is not in ex-; pier of course sustaining two bars. In this state 
proa , y . cues J portic 5 | Ppl x tate, these 
the first grand railway in the new world. The istence, but the lockage will be considerable.) from’ piers can be constructed of wood, (which by a peculiar 
eople have determined that a great public com- thence to Pittsvurg, the Potomac and Ohio canal will| preparation, will not decay for many years.) No tun- 
gs sa shall be effected between the east and constitute the residue. “his route is also very circui-|nel will be necessary, and the bridges over the Susque- 
i 1 nos a tous; the lockage on the latter portion only, will be about: hanna, now in existence, will be sufficient t 
> west. y have willed it, < nust be ex- hy gellar aca, Pree P ys ’ evs ee ee 
the west. They have illed it, and it . za . | 3,837 feet, in addition to the lockaze between the Poto-! the railway—the canals will require tunnels and om 
ecuted. The period has passed away when preju- 1 pen. 
di I. > P — passed away V PrejJU"| mac, Susquehanna and the Delaware; the expense of| sive aqueduets. 
The ARO ing een opposed its 1 a hang route (inel:.ding a long and dificult tuni.el, and; 2d. The railray can be usec at all seasons—even snow 
the mound has been prostrated, and the deluge OF numerous aqueducts, wh.ch will require many years to offers no obstruction, as a small scraper, attached to the 
information, boundless in quantity, and irresistible in| execute,) will be enormous. |furemost carriage, removes every obstacle from the 
force, is fast sweeping away the last vestiges of op-| The middle route purs es the same course to the; narrow surface of the edge railway. 
Let us, therefore, seize on the present Susquehanna with the tw: former—from theuce the! 3d As the ascents are balanced by the descents on 
moment. The works already constructed by our Juniata, Cone: augh and Atlezhany rivers will consti- railways litle delay is occasioned hy the inequalities cf the 
ancestors for our benefit, demand the payment of tute the remaining — of this route; it is the short-| surface of the couniryv—even the Alleghany mountain is 
' Ae ° —s : it 1s pret rat itean be executed at the scare siealien Da 
the debt of gratitude which we have incurred, in est, and it 1s preba le that it can be exec uted at the S arcely an obstacle; (see the preceding essay.) If re. 
I 1 pig heey terity jleast expense— this point, however, is still unceriain.) | lays of horses be employed, merchandize can be trans- 
the only manner in nd — 0 ~mheg eri yee lockage wil. ve about 3,358 feet; along and expen-' ported from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, in about four 
The works we ourselves have achieved demand | sive tunnel wili be indispensable. The canal will re-,days and four hours (les- time than wi i 
: ~ . | Sive tur ndis; | day ( ime than will be required 
the continuance of our efforts. without relaxa-| quire five years for its execution, and the tunuel will; merely to pass the locks of the proposed canal.) ‘The 


























position. 


tion, to preserve the reputation so laboriously ac-' require five years in addition. jtotal time on the canal will be !0 days and 20 hours. 
quired. Surveys, by scientific. practical, and dis-| ist. ‘The expense of the canal on this route, a'though| 4th. ‘the expense for salaries will be very inconsi- 
less than on eith: » of the preceding, will be (including derable on a railway, as a few collectors of tuils cniy 


interested engineers, should be immediately com- 
. _\ the tunnels and aqueducts.) at least 4,000,000 dowars,| will be required. 


menced; all the information on this subyect in Eu-; 4 wilt avebebl tb Rie lars, ; wil : 
rope should be procured, digested, and cautiously “ — — ber age ber veo hae -.. mal a be tp railway can be executed in palf the time 
amined. If,cu mature deliberation, a canal or. ©™P0"% © Constructing Me New UF canal throush and for half the expense 9% the proposed canal, and as the 
examine - : — a far more fa: urable district, where the lockage is} repairs of the rail-vay will be ineonsidcrable—the tolls 
railway be recommended,* all the zeal, patriotism jabout a fifth ouiy of the above amount, where the jength|on an equal amount of tonnage nay be reduced 50 per 
a - ~jismuch less, and no tunneis required, will be about)cent. on the railway. (compared with the tells which 
chiefly for the advancement of science, literature and’ 37,590,009. The iength will be 379 miles. |must be charred on a canal,) and yield the same inte 
the arts, objects of the first magnitude in the seale of 2d The canals wiil be obstructe. by ice, about four! rest on the cz, ‘tal expended in constracting it; but for 
internal improvements These expenses have been de- months in every year, (the New York cana! is naviga-| the reasons assigned above, and for those in the pre. 
frayed in the majority of instances, by individuals, ihe ble only 220 days in cach year.) the very elevated coun- | vious essays—the t onage which will be transported on 
Staie occasionally contributing a liberal portion. The try through which they must pass, will probably more’ the railway, will be reater ip amount, than if a canal 
policy of this plan will be apparent to all who reflec than balanee their more southern latitude; accidents be employed; the tolls (whieh depend on the quanium of 
on the abuses usually practised in the expenditure of from the bursting of banks aud other injuries to the transportation.) may be still further reduced per ton. 
the public revenue. jearal, will probabiy shorten the period of navigation,! 6th The labour and consequently expense of trans 

In the above large sum, the expenditures for the | (these accidents continuaily occur on the New York! portation on the railway, has been demonstrated to be 
county schools, and for charity, are not included. These! canals.) mueh Jess than on the canal, and many other advantages 
sums it is difficu't to estimate, but they are known to! 3d. ‘he time which will be required merely to pass! of ailrcys hare been stated inthe receding essays. 
be enormous. (The sum annually expended in chari- through the locks, (4,000 feet,) under the must favour- Some reasons will now be offered tu prove that loro- 
ty in Philadephia alone. is neariy $600,000! an amount able circumstances, will be 66 hours and 4 minutes; ; motive steam enzines will not be beneficial in Pe nnsyl 
unequalled by any city, not the capital of a kingdom, in but from causes, stated in the previous essay, $v hours vania; and that they can be used advantageously only 
Christendom.) Documents in the possession of the will probavly be required. The portion occupied by'in very populous countries; and where several other 
writer of this sketch, confirm these statements beyond the canal will require (52 hours in addition, or 29 days, circumstances are favourable. 
the possibility of doubt —Sce also Journal of the Senate ‘and 2 hours fur tie totai time required to navigate 319; Ist. We have savwn in the previous essay, that when 
of Pennsyivania for 1821; also State Laws. Does this; miles of canal from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, if the ‘the cost of coal is 10 cents per bushel, and the labour 
countenance the obloquy and slander, incessantly re- same horses be employed for the whole distance—or 10/of men 75 cents per day, that the expense of transport- 
peated, that Pennsylvania is dead to enterprise? days and 20 hours, if relays of horses are provided.|ing 100 tons by a locomotive steam engine, on a rails 

The State is under great obligations to the American: (See the previvus essays ) way constructed for the purpose, (exclusive of tolls,) is 
Philosophical Society, whose essays and surveys, effect-| 4th. The numerous attendants required to superin-|15 dollars per 100 miles. or 15 cents per mile. To 
ed with great expense, contributed to produce this spi- tend the locks, will require iarge sums to be expended | ascertain the amount which must be charged per ten; 
rit for internal improvement, of which Pennsylvania for their salaries. |if the tolls are intended to be sufficient merely to yield 
exhibits so many monuments. The Society recently, 5th. The tolis on the canal (for reasons which will bean interest on the capital required to construct and 
established in ‘his city, to promote one of the depart-’ presently mentioned, ) will be at least double those required maintain a railway of the above description in repairs, 
Ments of internal improvement, viz. the construction of on a railway. jit will be necessary, Ist, to state the expense of con- 
eanals, roads, bridges and other similar objects; have; 6th. The other expenses cf transportation will be| struction and repairs of that railway; and <d, to aseers 
distributed many pamphlets relating to those subjects, ' more than doubie in addition to the tolls, (see the pre-|tain the amount of tennage which wil! be transported. 
and have commenced a correspondence with the most’ vious essay, where the expense of transporting 100 tons/ Ist, the expense of a railway of this description wi'} be 
influential citizens in the Union. for one hundred miles, exclusive of tolls, and the | 100 to 200 .per cent greater than those usually ad- pted, 

Several of the meetings of citizens, held in this state,’ time required to pass the locks,) is stated to be 32 to viz the expense of the road to Pittsiurg wiil be 6 to 
which have passed resojutions approving of the junc- $40 ona canal, and $20 on a railway; or if relays of; 9,000,000 of dollars! If, therefore, the sum of 7,500,000 
tion of the eastern and western waters of Pennsylva- horses be empioyed, 22.50 to $27.15; if the lockage be|of dollars be required, the tolls must be 50 per cent. 
nia, have been convened by the exertions of this socie-| added, the expense will be from 33 to $40.75 on a canal, | greater than when the railway costs only $3,000,000, 
ty, whose laudable zeal deserves commendation. j and ¥i8.73 on a railway. | (the estimate when horse power is employed.) 

*A brief comparison of the relative advantages of al The following statement will exhibit a comparison| 2d. The tonnage which will be annually transported 
railway or canal from Pittsbury to Philade!phia, will’ between railways and canals in the above six instances: | between Philadelphia arid the western country, when- 
now be presented; referring to the preceding essays Ist. No correct surveys, made in reference to the con-| ever the railway shal] be completed. has been estima- 
for more general and detailed statements. ‘struction of a railway from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, | ted at 500,000 tons. (The reasons for this estimate are 

Three routes for canals have been surveyed—the exist: therefore any calculation of the expense, pre-| presented in the above essay,) if, therefore, the toll on 
northern, middle, and southern. The lockage on each tending to accuracy, will be at once presumptuous, vague |each ton amount to one-third of a cent per miie-— the 
of these routes is enormous, and expensive aqueducts | and unsatisfactory. é ‘amount will be 500,000 d.Jlars fer 300 miles; a sum 
and tunnels will be indispensable But from the data already in our possession, we are sufficient to yield an interest of 5 per cent. viz. 575,(v0 

The route for the northern canai by the west branch | authorized, without incurring the above imputation, to dollars, and yield 125,000 to maintain the railway in 
ef the Susquehanna is very circuitous—the surveys have) assume the sum of $3,'00,000, as the probable estimate repair. 
not been made with sufficient accuracy to determine| for constructing an edge railway of 300 miles inextent, The tolls on the above 100 tons will be $33.33 per 
the amount of lockage, but is presumed that it is nearly} composed of two sets of tracks, for the going and re- 100 miles, and the cost of transportation $'5 only; 
4,000 feet—it is also supposed that a tunnel will be ne-| turning trade, (these tracks are calculated for horses as (see the preceding essay;) viz. the tuils are more 
cessary. The country is also eomparatively uninha-| moving power, and may be constructed for about one than double the other expenses of convey ancee—the 
bited. third of the expense required for the double tracks, fur-i total expense is therefore 948.334, for the trausporta 
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tict—and never failing streams meander through 
every portion of our territory, offering unequalled 
advantages to the agriculturist and manufacturer. 
Our mineral treasures exceed those of any state 
in the Union—treasures far more valuable than the 
mines of Potosi or Golconda. Coal, of every varie- 
ty of species, salt, iron, lead, copper, sulphur, alum, 
ochres, limestone, marble, marl, clay, and many 
other minerals, excellent in quality and inexhausti- 


tic consumption with far greater economy. Stone, 
timber and lime, to construct his buildings; furni- 
ture, clothes and fuel for his household; farming 
utensils, rails for fencing; salt for his stock of cattle; 
marl, lime, gypsum, and other manures, to enrich 
his soil, and many other articles of considerable 
utility, which at present cannot defray the expense 
of carriage, will then be attainable with the most 
perfect facility. 

Manufactures, for which nature has provided in 


New York is the third rival to be considered: her 
beautiful harbour open at all seasons, and situated 
near the ocean, possesses many advantages over 
the port of Philadelphia, but the communication 
between New York and Pittsburg must be effected 
iby a long, tedious and expensive voyage, requirmg 
Sor changes of vessels. The route of nearly 800 miles 
will be very circuitous, and will be impracticable five 
months in every year. 

The route from Philadelphia to Pittsburg is about 





ble in quantity, are diffused throughout our territo-| _ - ‘ u : 
ry. Millions have been expended to increase the |this state particularly, such unbounded water pow- | half the distance, and the expense of transportation 
facilities of our commercial intercourse; but wither, will pe established in every district, providing at! (exclusive of tolls,) will be on a canal about one 
all these advantages, three-fourths of our state is a the very door of the farmer, a market for his pro-' half, and on a railway about one fifth only of the 
wilderness shaded by the primitive forests. duce and cheap articles for his consumption. At’ expense required on the New York route: and, if 
Our soil supports scarcely one-tenth of the popu-|present many of the manufacturers in the interior! the tolls on the New York canal, should be reduced 
lation it might maintain with convenience; the tide|of this state, are limited in their operations in con-|so as to yield merely five per cent. on the cost of 
of foreign emigration passes over our delightful;sequence of the enormous freight demanded for the same, the tolls on the Pennsylvania route would 
vallies. leaving scarcely a solitary straggler behind. |conveying the raw materials to their factories, and be about one fourth only of the tolls which would 
Our citizens, the sinews of our strength, abandon- | the manufactured articles to the consumers. If this} be payable on the New York route. If, therefore, 
ing their native soil, seek in the western wilder- heavy expense could be diminished, how vast an New ork should not construct a railway from her 
ness a happier home; our commerce, deserting the amount of capital now dormant in the state, would’ metropolis to Pittsburg, Philadelphia will monepo- 
accustomed channels, is abandoning our metropolis, ‘immediately be profitably invested in manufactures, | Jize the commerce of the western country. 
to enrich the capitals of rival commonwealths: our 10 the interior counties, where the cheapness of la-| The amount of tonnage transported on the New 
state, once the first in the number of her pula- | bour, and of provisions, with the abundance of! York canal, in the year 1824, was about 157,000 
tion, is now outnumbered by a northern rival. But water power, of coal, iron, and timber, will offer tons. On the completion of the canal during the 
a brighter day is about to dawn on Pennsylvania; facilities unequalled by any state in the Union.— present year, it is calculated (by judges whose 
the attention of her citizens bas been directed to Villages will rise in the wilderness with the rapidi-' means of information and accuracy in prediction, 
the infallitle panacea which alone can remedy these |ty of enchantment, and a numerous, industrious,’ has hitherto entitled them to implicit credit,) that 
evils—and that panacea is the union of the eastern 'and intelli ;ent population, will soon convert our  ypwards of three hundred thousand tons will be 
and western waters. When this mighty scheme gloomy forests into blooming gardens, or farms of transported. . 7 
shail be accomplisied, we may hail with perfect luxuriant feitility. , . | _ The population who will receive the benefit of 
confidence the commencement of permanent pros- Commerce will revive with tenfold energy; arti-| this canal does not exceed 1,200,000 persons. 
perity. cles hitherto unknown in our exports—articles| The population which will be within the sphere of 
Agriculture, so jusily the pride and glory of our “lich, in consequence of the expense of land con-| influence of the Pennsylvania railway (or even canal,) 
state, will no longer languis!: from the ditliculty or *¢yence by roads, could never enter our market,| ill be more than double this number of persons; this, 
impossibility of conveying its productions to mar- Will then furm prominent items in our exports, — jin conjunction with the other circumstances stated 
ket: produce of every description can then be trans-; Gur moun‘eans of coal, of iron, and of marble,|in this essay, induces us to suppose that less than 
ported at one-tenth of the expense now required; at present la ‘many Cistriets worse than useless—the | double the above annual amount of tonnage may 
and the farmer can procure every article of domes- forests of excedeni umber, which are now devoted | be cénfidently assumed, as the estimate for the 
jto the ae ere many of sal gm ate ag of agri-|tonnage on the Pennsylvania railway—viz. 500,000 
; ; ‘ eee culture, which at present cannot defray the expense} tons—an amount of inland commerce far exceed- 
= 100 tons of merchandize by a locomotive steam | 5 ¢ inenanlen. will then alain” inestimable | ing the aie aeons of the port of Philadel- 
The expense, if horse power only is employed, will treasures. * , - os phia.* 
now be stated. When the maintenance of horses re-| Our metropolis, once the emporium of the Union, The benefit which Philadelphia and the state 
quires 374 cents per day, and the wages of drivers 76 May, perhaps, again assume her former pre-emi- will derive from the execution of this important 
cents, the expense of transporting the 100 tons 1vd nence. ‘That this expectation is not altogether vi-|chain of communication, may be obtained for the 
miles wil! be $18.75. (See the preceding essay.) The sionary, w il appear trom the following considera-| sum of $3,000,000, (an amount scarcely exceeding 
railway in this case will cost $3,000,000—to obtain tions. ‘The only rivals Philadelphia must contend’ the expenditure on the great Pittsburg turnpike, 
an interest of & per cent. viz. $150,000, and the sum of with, are New Urleans, Baltimore and New York. including the bridges over the rivers Schuylkill and 
ap "9 Pointe =. . er me one eet. ae railway, or even a canal, existed between Susquehanna,) a sum so trifling, so far and so com- 
tons must be $200,000-—viz. 2-15 of a cent per ton per pitishurg and Philadelphia, New Orleans would: pletely within th i f h C Ith of 
nile, or about $13.33}, will be the amount of toils nego. Si ian ; The pletely within the means of the Commonwealth o 
charged on the above 100 tons per 100 miles; if this be not require the consideration of a moment. i 1© Pennsylvania, (the most wealthy in the Union,) 
added to the $18.75, (the expense for carriage.) the great distance of that port from Kentucky, Indiana, that any attempt to point out ways and means to 
total charge for transportation will be $32.08 for 100 | Ohio, and Pennsylvania; in winter, the ice in the | obtain this tritle, might seem a premeditated insult 
miles on the railway when constructed for horse pow- | Ohio river, and the numerous sawyers obstructing] to the majesty of a state, whosg unbroken faith in 
er; deduct this ~um from $48.33}, the expense as stat- the navigation at a season when otherwise it would jal] financial engagements, from her settlement to 
ed above when a locomotive sieam engine is used, |be more profitable to the owners of produce; (who the present hour. enables her to raise, at a moment's 

















the remainder $18.25 will be the expense saved by 
the empioyment of horses: therefure, if goods could 
be transported gratis, (i.e excepting the tolls,) convey- 
ance would be more expensive, (even in this case,: 
when the labour or power required could be obtained , 
Without expense,) and for the following reason—the | 
tolis alone would be more expensive on a railway con-| 
structed with great expense for a locomotive steam en- 
gine, than the whole cost of conveyance by horse pow- 
er, including the tolls, ona railway constructed for this 
purpose, at half the expense of the former. 

li the tolls charged should be more expensive than 
the extremely low estimate which is given above,} (and 
if the amount of tonnage should be less than 500,000 
tons per annum, the tolls would be higher in proportion 
to the deficiency,) then transportation by the locomo- 
tive steam engine, will be far more expensive. In 
England, where the amount of commerce is enormous, 
and the tolls on the canals very expensive, the benetits 
which will result from this engine are incalculable— 
but it cannot be introduced with advantage into Penn- 
syivania, until a long period shall have elapsed. 

* M‘Clure, the eminent geologist, remarks this fact. 





+ The tolls on the New York canal are 1 1-2 cents per ton per 
mile for produce, amd 3 eenis for a ton of suchention - 


generally arrive at New Orleans when the market | warning, any sums, however large, which those who 
is overstocked; ) the pestilential atmosphere of the | guide her destinies, may think requisite for her ac- 


lower portion of the iississippi river, destructive 
equally to the health of tie navigators and to their 
cargoes; the want of capital in New Orleans, and 
the distance from the ocean and from Europe, &e. 
are powerful objections to this port. In conse- 
quence of the introduction of steam boats, the ex- 
peuse of the transportation from Louisville to New 
Orleans, is only 5 mills per lb., or $10 per ton; but 
trom Louisville to Philadelphia, by a canal or rail- 
way, the expense would be far less. (See the pre-} 
vious essay.) 

Baltimore presents itself as the second rival: at 
present, by the free turnpike to Wheeling, and the 
shortness of the distance, some advantage is acquir- 
ed over Philadelphia; but unless Baltimore con- 
structs a canal or a railway, she cannot for a mo- 
ment endure the competition of the enormous capi- 
tal of Philadelphia, and in the latter case but little 
is to be apprehended, as the length and expense of 
constructng these works will be far greater than 


commodation. 

When all these circumstances are considered, 
policy indicates the only course which our com- 
monwealth should pursue, the history of our state 
justifies the sanguine expectation, that our citizens 
will avail themselves of the advantages which Pro- 
vidence has so bountifully bestowed, and that all the 
resources of the state have not been conferred on 
a population ignorant of their value, or too indo- 
lent to enjoy the treasures offered to their accep- 
tance. 

To facilitate the transportation of commodities; 
to desiroy monopoly;} to promote agriculture, com- 





* The tonnage sent to Pittsburg at present, does not 
exceed 30,000 tons per annum, and the registered 
amount of the tonnage of the port, is about one-fourth 
only of the estimated tonnage on the railway or canal. 

t The entering wedge to destroy monopoly was put in 
operation in the year 1794, when the Philadelphia and 





those contemplated in Pennsylvania. 


Lancaster turnpike (the first executed on this side of the 
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merce and manufactures; to render the most dis-| 
tant inhabitants of the west, the immediate neigh-| 
bours of those residing in the East;* (and by fre-| 
quent’ intercourse to remove prejudices, resulting | 
entirely from the present obstacles to an acquain-, 
tance and free interchange of sentiments;) to pro- | 
mote our defence in war, and to diffuse the bless- 
ings of “peace and plenty round a smiling land,” 
have too long and too frequently been objects of | 
contemplation and solicitude to the reflecting citi-| 
zens of this Commonwealth, to suppose that any | 
other course than that at present contemplated, can | 
ever be adopted, when, if successfully executed, it| 
would diffuse throughout the state, the advantages 
which wealth confers in the increase of physical 
comforts, in the advancement of literature, science, 
and the arts, (the constant attendants on national | 
prosperity, in America,) and in the creation of new 
sources of industry, promoting morality, by furnish- 
ing employment to all her citizens, and thereby re- 
moving the temptations of indigence,—objects so! 
transcendantly important, so ardently desired, and 80 | 
perfectly attamable, that it is a libel on our legisla-| 
ture to suppose them capable of hesitation, or defi- | 
ciency of resolution, when the delay of every hour 
is detrimental to our welfare. But this important 
point has already been decided by a tribunal from | 
which there is no appeal—the people have command-| 
ed that a communication must be effected, and their | 
representatives must obey. [U. S. Gazette. | 
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RECIPES. 
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The following copied from the manuscripts of the 
late Col. Benjamin Hawkins, in our possession, may 
be of service to some of our country friends. | 

{W. C. Gaz. | 


DIRECTIONS FOR TANNING, 


Green Hipves.—Take them immediately from the | 
carcase to the pond, and let them remain 12 hours. | 
Then put them in lime. One peck of black jack'! 
ashes to a hide, if large, or half a bushel to three 
hides. 

If the season is warm, in three or four days the| 
hair will come; as soon as it will come take it off. | 


Atlantic,) was executed. It met with great opposition | 
from those interested in preserving a monopoly; but} 
vigorous and judicious efforts silenced the clamours of| 


those who attempted to defeat a plan, the benefits of | 


which are now so apparent. The same intcrested op-| 
position, founded on selfish and faise principles of po-| 
litical economy, influenced the opponents of the first) 


creating more commerce, actually benefited the works 
they seemed calculated to supersede. 

* The village of Astoria, on the Columbia or Oregon 
river, near the Pacific Ocean, distant between 8 and 
4,000 miles: from Philadelphia, will, when at some dis- 
tant period a railway may be constructed, be consider-| 
ed in a commercial view, at no further distance from us! 
than the city of Lancaster is at present by the turnpike, | 
the expense of carriage being considered. In point of | 
time, of course more delay will be experienced, unless! 
the rapid locomotive engine be adopted, at the rate of| 
fifteen miles an hour, (the estimated velocity in Eng-} 
land.) Astoria may, in this case, be visited from Phiia- | 
delphia in 240 hours; viz. in ten days!!! From the ra- 
pidity with which merchandize 1s conveyed in Great 
Britain, (four to eight miles per hour on the railway,) 
vast benefits must be derived by that commercial and 
populous country. The same rapidity, although desir- 
able, cannot prove equally beneficial in the United 
States. Hence, the locomotive engine cannot be em- 
ployed with the same advantage here. In Great Bvi- 
tain, the expense of maintaining horses, and the tax 
on them, compared with the cheapness of machinery, 
and abundance of coal, recommend the employmen: 
of steam engines, where it would not be expedient in 





America. 
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The Ist, 2d, and 3d day work them well in the lime; 
do this by taking them quite out, and replace them, 
if necessary, add ashes and always water enough to 
cover them. After they are haired take them to 
the pond; the 2d and 3d day work each side well 
till the water or lime appears to be out of the hide 
of a dryish cast. ‘The 4th day put them in beaten 
bark, so that no part of a hide lies on another bare; 
here they are to lie 9 days, and then be replaced in 
a second bark. Six weeks after, replace them in 
fresh bark and let them remain in the tan; the 
longer the better. 


TO MAKE JAPANNESE CEMENT OR RICE GLUE. 


This elegant cement is made by mixing rice floux 


‘intimately with cold water, and then gent.y boiling 


it. It is beautifully white, and dries almost trans- 
parent. Papers pasted together by means of this 
cement, will soouer separate in their own substance 
than at the joining, which makes it extremely useful 
in the preparation of eurious paper articles, as tea 
trays, ladies’ dressing boxes, and other articles which 
require layers of paper to be cemented together. It 
is in every respect preferable to common paste made 
with wheat flour, for almost every purpose to which 
that article is usually applied. It answers well, in 
particular, for pasting into books the copies of writ- 
ings, taken off by copying machines, or unsized 
silver paper. With this composition, made with a 
comparatively small quantity of water, that it may 
have the consistence similar to plastic elay, models, 
busts, statues, basso relievos, and the like, niay be 
formed, when dry, the articles made of it are sus- 


ceptible of a very high polish, they are also very | 








durable. The Japannese make quadrille tisi of this 


mother of 
men are often imposed upon. 


TO DESTROY RATS OR MICE, 


Mix fiour of malt with some butter; add thereto NAILS, 8a20d. 
a drop or two of oil of aniseed; make it up into NAVAL STORES 


bal's, and bait your traps therewith. LU you have 
thousands, by this means you may take them all. 





OED PAWEL 





Barttimore, Frivay, June 3, 1825. 








CatTLe Suow.—We have not had a moment to 


give any account of our great annual exibition. WHISKEY, Ist proof, 
turnpike, constructed about 70 years since near London. | ihe address of the president, and the reports and PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr) — | 
Canals and railways have hitherto, (so far from prov-| awards of the conmuitiees will be given in cur next. APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr; ~- | 
ing detrimental to the interests of road proprietors,) by| \WWe can only now say, that every thing passeu oii SUGARS, Havana White, 'c.lb. 13 


most satisfactorily, and to the bearts content of all 
the menbers of. the Maryand Agricultural Socie y, 
and promoters of improved husbandry in every 
branch. 





WANTED, 
A GARDENER—and if acquainted with farming 
and sheep husouncry, and of steady, industrious habits, 
he may, 
tion—bringinyg with him, at the same time, testimonials | 
of general good deporiment. May 25. 
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WHOLESALE.| RETA, 
ARTICLES. per. from] to |\from te 
BEEP, Baltimore Prime, bb1.!10 a wie. 
BACON, and Hams, . . | Ib. | 7 9 
COFFEE, W.1I. Green, . | —; Wi 21 20} 95 
do. Common,! — | 16 17; 18] = 9 
COTTON, Louisiana, aes —! 22! 26) 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — | 92] 24 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,| —| 40 
An advance of 1 cent; — | 
each number to No. 18.| — | 
CANDLES, Mould, _- 12} 13; 14) 46 
Dipt, 2. ccc cwces —_ 10} 11 il 12 
HEESE,........ — 6 8} 10} 42 
*EATHERS, Live,.. . | — sz; 38 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. new| bbl.) 2 18 2 25 
Shad, trimmed, new, | — | 6 6 50) 7 00 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush) 1 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, | bbl} 5 
Ds 6 6 eee 6 ow —j| 4 62 | 
Susquehanna, uperfi. | — | 4 75) 5 
| SSS Se Ib. 9 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 25 Ib 5 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush, 42} 44 
Wheat, White,....|— | 1 05) 1 10 
do. Red,. . - | —] 1 00} 1 02] 
Buckwheat, -i— 55 75 
i sae eeees —| 45) 47 
a _ 50 
Clover Seed,..... —|{3 | $ 25' 3 50) § 45 
Ruta Baga Seed,...|—]| 1 | 
Orchard Grass Seed, |—| 2 | 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,; — | 1 50! 
Timothy Seed, .... j—| 2 25) 
Ne aan, cm hs a = | 22} 25 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — 95) 1 
Beans, White, ....|—J] 1 ; 1 12 
ton |215 
ia we b. 9 } 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 24) 27 | 
Eastern Tan,..... [— 18} 20) 
MOLASSES, Havana, . | gal. 27; 33 37; 50 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,' bb].| 2 37! { 
Tee. fh 64) 7| 7} 8 
, Tar, |bbl.) 1 50} | 1 75} 
Pitehy.. os os ees }—j|150)1 752 | 
Turpentine, Soft, }—!|3 | | 
OTL, Whale, common, . | gal.| 25} 27} | 
bine@ed, «sss seas _ 65) | i 
POKK, Baitimore Mess, | bb] | 14; 15 
do. Prime,... | — {10 50/11 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 6 75] | 
POTATOES, 2. cic es hush! 35} 50 
RICE, fresh, ...... e.lb.!| 3 50) 4 
SOAP, Baltimore White, Ib.| 14) | 18) 
do. Brown, . | — | 6) 8, 8 10 
gal. | 26| ; 37 75 
65) 82} ] | 1 25 
28; 30 | 31 
0O}13 5014 | 45 
do. Brown, .. | — |10 25 | | 
Louisiana, ...... — | 9 10 2010 {42 
ee CTere Ib.}| 15} 24; 15) 2 
J. Sea a 15| 16 16 17 
SPICES, Cloves,....|—J| 1 10) | 1 25 
Ginger, Ground,... | — | 7) 8 
NS a 6% S % ee |} — | 3 C0) | 3 50 
Nutmegs,. ...... }—|2 50} | 3 00) 
i. ce eee ;—{ 20 | 25 
. bush 44 
Ground Alum,.... | — 60} 65! 
SHOT, all sizes, . . . . |ewt.! 9 25) 10 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. ‘gal.| 2 50, 3 25) 3 00) 4 00 
do Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 15 
| Pras age ;— | 1 30) | 
i ee \doz| 3 | 7 : 
| Port, first quality, . . jgal.! 2 | 2 50 
| WOOL, Merino, full bI’d| Ib 40 45 acne 
do. crossed,. . | — 30 35 nee feel 
Common, Country, = 20 30) lags. 
Skinrers’ or Pulled, . } — 30 35| 











$5 per annum, for JOHN S. 
SKINNER, Fditor, by Jorn D. Tey, corner of St 
Pail ard Market streets, where every deseription of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW, 


For the athibition, <— — pf oye Domestic 
Animals, Agricultural Machine im 3 
Po Household Mesatetaes kell by the Moré 
land Agricultural Society. i 
Tur Maryland Cattle Show and AgriculturakBair 

was held agreeably to appointment, on Wed day 

and Thursday of last week. It has been found im- 

possible to fix upom any season for these shows which 

was not liable to some objection. In autumn, the 

days are short and the weather precarious, and D 

unpleasant; the planter objects that he cannot leave 

home, fearing his tobacco may be overtaken My a 

“nipping frost”—the farmer is busy gathering his 

fodder and seeding his grain, &c. 1In early spring, 

on the other hand, domestic animals have not cast 
their winter garb, and in some counties it is not 
known how many will survive the “ides of Martt” 
when they are liable to be attacked by a noted 

ease called “on the left,” which sometimes pro¥es 

mortal. In later spring, the planter is waitmg im, 
tiently for a “planting season,” for which he rg- 

fies on the prayers of his pastor, or, seredventia 

with more confidence, on the changes of the mooi 

Is mid-summer proposed as a better time for thie 


that the weather is too hot, and that all hands are 
busy making hay and harvesting—men, women and 
boys-- 

“Ev’n stooping age is here: and infant hands 

Trail the iong rake, or with the fragrant load 

O’ercharg’d, amid the kind oppression roll. 

Wide flies the tedded grain all in a row 

Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 

They spread their breathing harvest to the sun 

That throws refreshful round a rural smell.” 
It was not without much solicitude and considera- 
tion, that the trustees fixed on the first of June, as 
liable to the fewest objections, ‘and under all cir- 
cumstances, the most convenient, nor have they, 
from the experience afforded now by two shows at 
that season, any reason to be dissatisfied with hav- 
ing permanently fixed upon it as the time for their 
future exhibitions. 





Here it is necessary to explain that the Board o 
Trustees had invited the President, and all the 
heads of Departments at Washington, to witness 
the exhibition; but absence from the District, or in- 
dispensable engageménts, prevented all from at- 
tending, except the Secretary at War, who, being 
himself both planter and farmer on a large scale, 
yielded to the ruling passion, as an old huntsman is 
animated at the sound of the horn; and appeared 
upon the field before many of the members were 
there to greet him. 

The president and vice-president (Col. Lloyd,) 
being absent from indisposition on the second day, 
the board of trustees adopted unanimously the_fol- 
lowing resolutions: ce 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society, in entertaining the 
highest personal respect for Governor Barbour, are 
much gratified that it has been convenient to him to 
honour the society’s fair and cattle show with his 
presence. 

Resolved, That a committee be deputed, consist- 
ing of two members of the board of trustees, to 
wait on Governor Barbour, and invite him to pre- 
sent the society’s premiums to the. fortunate com- 
petitors. 





H. V. Somerville and George Hoda, Esgqrs:, 
were authorized to communicate to him the wishes 
of the society, but Governor Barbour not. being 


then on the ground to render the obligation soh-. 
cited, General Macomb was requested to officiate. | 

The chairmen of the committees were then call-' 
ed upon to read their reports, in the order in which; 


theyeare published. 


On the successful candidates being called up, the: 
tokens of excellence which had been won by their|duced, whic 
skill and industry, were presented by Gen. Macomb) the fortunes 
in a manner so graceful, and with sententious ob-| citizen’. 
servations, in reference to the subject matter of each| The impro 


eral good it is calculated to produce; and it would 
have given me peculiar pleasure to have thanked 
the members, in person, Tor the honour they have 
unanimously conferred upon me, of electing me 
their presideat. In accepting it, I was actuated by 
the cheering hope, that a return of health would 
soon ‘enable me to uttend to the active duties of the 
appointment, and if able, those duties are so con- 
genial to my habits, and my ambition, if I possess 
any, that they would have been performed with 
alaerity and pleasure. They shall engage as much 
of my attention as I can, without danger, bestow 
upon them; and if I find I cannct fulfil the wishes 
of the society, [ shall be justified in resigning them 
into abler hands, 

it must be evident to the members of this society, 
as it is to every intelligent observer, that the institu- 
tion of societies similar to our own, is producing in- 
calculable benefits in all parts of the world, 
they exist. fn Maryland, more than in any state 
east of us, there was room for iniprovement. In 
early times, the cultivation of the soil was limited 
principally to two staples, tobaccd and corn, which 
were great exhausters, and the habits of oar « 
planters led » a8 soon as a field was exhausted, 
to séek for frésh soil, and totally to neglect their 
worn out grot Good examples, the extension 
of science, as applic to agricultars, and the emu- 
lation that hag excited” to improve and to ex- 
cel, have effe a revolutign’in these pernicious 
habits. We ‘in ‘every direction, the 
restoration of n fields to a’state Of productive 
healthiness. A course of cifitivation is also adopt- 
ed, which is favouraBié to‘ttie preservation of 
soil; and a s of general improvement is intfo- . 
romises the most happy resulfs't 
morals, and the happiness of. 

ted 











premium, so remarkably felicitous and appropriate,| breed of horses, horned cattle, sheep and hogs, owes 
aSehighly to entertain and gratify the society, while much of its s«:cess to the emulation excited ty agri- 


he-appeared to impart additional value to every tro- | 
phy, in the estimation of those who had the good ' 


cultural societies, and the knowledge they have 
caused to bé diffused by their various publications 


*%, = le 
ent too, every where visible, a 





The assemblage on this occasion was not only 
very numerous, but it was observed by all that it) 


fortune to win them. In most cases, they were ac-/on this subject. Much has been done, but more 
cepted with silent, but expressive satisfaction—in|remains to be done. The judicious distribution of 
some cases with short and happy acknowledgments, | premiums subserves the purposes of the society im 
one of which occurs to us. On receiving the pre-| exciting emulation, and ought to be persevered in. 
mium for the best Devon Bull, in answer to the! The wise and benevolent theorist finds-« reward in 
General's remarks on the importance and indispen- | promoting the public good. But the practical far- 


consisted more exclusively than it had ever before} 5, ble azency of this animal, to the fullness alike of 
done, of highly respectabie landholders and gentle-' the dairy and the shambles, Mr. George Howard 
men known for their practical skill and success, 4S/ replied—*As I will answer for myself, so 1 hope 





well as for their general intelligence—coming from 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Connecticut, irom | 
the east, and Virginia, and even the Carolinas, from 
the south. 

Under an improved order of artangement adopt- 
ed by the Board of ‘Trustees, the Committees were 
organized and proceeded to the duties assigned) 
them at an early hour on the first day. 

The exercises of the second day commenced 
with the trial of ploughs, and closed with the deli- 
very of the premiums to the successful competitors. | 

The absence of Gen. Charles Ridgely, of Hamp-| 
ton, the president of the society, had been noted) 
with regret, and when the time had arrived for the 
distribution of the premiums, an address from the 
General, explanatory of the cause of his absence, 
was announced by R. Gaton, Esq., acting president 
of the day, accompanied with kind expressions of 
his individual respect and of the general concern 
on the occasion. 

It was now made known from the chair, that pre- 
vious to the delivery of the premiums, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary (Editor of the American Farmer,) 
had been requested and would receive, announce, 
and record, any toast or sentiment, which any gentle- 
man might be disposed to volunteer to the company. 
Such as were offered will be found in this paper at 





the end of the reports of committees. 
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that this bull will never disgrace the Cow-pens.”* 
The Society passed unanimously a vote of thanks 
to General Macomb, for the kind and highly accep- 
table manner in which he had complied with their 
request to deliver the premiums. ‘The proceedings 
of the day were very happily terminated by an ani- 
mated and fluent extemporaneous address from R. 
Caton, Esq., on the general condition of Maryland 
husbandry, and the importance of electing dele- 
g tes to the legislature, with an express view to its 
improvement by legislative provisions, on many 
_ designated by him in the course of his ad- 
ress. 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL RIDGELY, 


Pronounced in the General’s absence, by James How- 
ard, Esq., secretary to the society. 
To the Members of the Maryland Agricultural Society, 
GENTLEMEN, ; 

No circumstance has recently occurred that caus- 
es me to feel my continued indisposition with more 
acute sensibility, than the necessity it imposes upon 
me of absenting myself from the present meeting 
of the Agricultural Society. It is an institution in 
which I have always delighted, because of the gen- 





*Mr Howard is the eldest surviving son of the hero 
of the Cowpens. . 


mer and breeder, who aims not at literary fame, is 
encouraged by visible marks of public approbation. 
The success of this expedient is the best argument 
for its continuance. 

‘The present is, not inaptly, styled the age of im- 
provement. ‘The exhibition of farming utensils and 
agricultural implements, on occasions like the pre- 
sent, is an interesting spectacle. It is impossible to 
witness so many specimens of original invention, 
and so many proofs of ingenuity and skill in apply- 
ing the discoveries of others to our. own soil P| si- 
tuation, without feeling a glow of admiration. The 
mechanics of our country merit success and deserve 
applause. Were I to indulge my feelings, I should 
enlarge more on these interesting subjects. But in 
the present state of my health, I must content my- 
self with assuring you of my ardent wishes for the 
success of the society, and my, determination, by 
example and precept, to ory all their designs. 

C. RIDGELY, of Hampton. 





REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES APPOINTED TO AWARD 
THE PREMIUMS BESTOWED BY THE MARYLAND 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

[Mem.—Though the committees award the pre- 
miums in money, it is to be remembered that in all 
cases they consist of pieces of plate.] 





STALLIONS. 
. The committee to whom has been assigned the 
duty of awarding the several premiums by 
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the Maryland Agricultural Society, for the best| 
horses, beg leave to report, that they have care- 
fully examined the many and various animals exhi- 
bited for their inspection, and although not without 
much deliberation and hesitancy, have finally re- 
solved upon the following awards: 

For the best stallion adapted to get horses for the 
saddle, they award the premium of $15, to the sorrel 
horse owned by Mr. Chas. Carroli, Jr. of Carrollton. | 

For the best do. adapted to get horses for the| 
quick draft, the premium of $15, to Mr. Jacob Hol-| 
lingsworth’s horse Bashaw. 

For the second best do. the premium of $10, to 
Mr. Thomas Lewis’s horse Tom Jefferson. 

For the best stallion adapted to get horses for 
the slow draft, the premium of $15, to Mr. Dall’s 
horse Stranger. 

For the second best do. the premium of $10, to 
Mr. George Mallonee’s horse Superior. 

The committee beg leave further to represent, 
that, holding the subject that has been submitted 
to their attention, as of primary importance to the 
community, they are unwilling to dismiss it with 
the bare distribution of the appointed premiums; 
but would recommend to the consideration of the 
public, several horses and colis which were, from 
their particular ages or location, thrown out of 
the competition. Amongst these, was Sir Harry, 
a beautiful horse, of uncommonly fine action, the 
property of Col. C. S. Ridgely, of Elkridge; a fine 
three-year-old horse, of distinguished merit, belong- 
ing to Col. Emory, of Queen Ann’s, sired by Silver 
Heels; a two-year-old colt, of great promise, from 
New York, the property of Mr. Stephen Eustis, 
and one of the same age, sired by Tuckahoe, be- 
longing to Mr. Swartze, of Baltimore county, of 
nearly equal merit. Joun Mercer, 

Henry WIL Is, 
Cuarves CarRnNan, 
Samve. Owines. 


CATTLE. 


The committee on cattle beg leave to report, 

That they award to Edward Lloyd, of Talbot 
county, for his bull Champion, the premium of 
ten dollars, as the best full blood improved short 
horn bull. 

Champion having heretofore received a discre- 
tionary premium, on his first arrrival in this coun- 
try, his owner generously declined entering him 
for the premium to be awarded the best bull of any 
breed, believing, we presume, with this committee, 
that to be the best bull of the improved short horn 
blood, is to be the best bull of any breed. 

For ihe best bull over two years of age, of any) 
breed, the committee award the premium of $10,' 
to William Gibson, of the city of Saltinees, for his | 
bull Rob Roy. 

{He was by an imported short horned bull, pro- 
perty of Lloyd N. Rogers, Esq. out of a native 
cow. | 

For the second best bull over two and under three | 
years of age, the committee award to John Yellott, 
Jr. of Baltimore county, th: premium of $5, for his 
ball, three years old, of the mixed short horned blood. | 

For the best full blood Devon bull, the committee 
award the pyémium of $!0, to George Howard, of| 
Anne Arundel county, for his full bred bull of the 
above breed, 22 months old. 

The committee regret to state, that, for the pre- 
mium of $8, for the best bull between one and two 
years old, there was no competition, but beg leave 
to award the above premium of $8, to J. W. 
M’Culloh, of Baltimore county, for his beautiful bull 
Reuben, two years and five months old, of the Tus- 
cany breed. 

To Henry V. Somerville, the committee award 
the premium of $10, for his cow Helen M’Gregor, 
of country blood, as the best milch cow; satisfactory 
testimony having been produced, that 134 lbs. of 
butter, per week, has been made from her milk 

For the second best milch cow, the committée 
award to John Mercer, of Anne Arundel county, the 
premium of $8, for his cow Nancy, of the Alderney 
and Hereford blood. 

To Henry Holliday, of Talbot county, the com- 
mittee award the premium o* $8, for his beautiful 
heifer Flirtilla, two years old, by the improved short 
horn bull Champion. 

For the second best heifer, over one and under} 
three years old, the committee award the premium 
of 36, to William Woodward, of Brookville, for his 
heifer, of the native breed. 

A great number of beautiful heifers were exhibit- | 
ed for inspection; many of them entitled to great! 
consideration for their beauty, size, and symmetry. 
The committee were in some doubt in making the 
second selection, but were determined by Mr. 
Woodward's heifer having given proof of being a 
deep milker. 

One yoke of oxen only were offered for premium, 
but the committee do not consider that they possess | 
such extraordinary qualities as, in the absence of 
competition, wil] entitle them to premium. 

The attention of the commitiee was particularly | 
drawn to a caif of extraordinary size and beauty, 
sent up merely for exhibition, (there being no pre- 
mium offered for animals of that class.) by Mr. Jo- 
seph Gales, of the District of Columbia, to whose 
zeal we have been indebted for inieresting contri- 
butions to all our previous shows. ‘This fine calf 
was only five months old; by Columella, out of 
Cora; Cora out of a Brighton prize cow, property 
of S. W. Pomeroy, Esq.; she, by the celebrated 
short horned Holderness bull; Holderness, property 
of Gorham Parsons, Esq. 

The committee ndiry, ee gratified at the great 
number of fine cattle which were presented to their 
view; and, in the absence of premiums can only 








BROOD MARES. 


The committee on brood mares report, 

That they have found Col. Ridgely’s bay mare to 
be the best brood mare, for the saddle; and they 
award to him the premium of $10. 

Mr. Owings’s mare Nance, the best for quick 
draft; and award to him the premium of $10. 

Mr. Willis’s black mare, the best for slow draft; 
and award to him the premium of $10. 

Governor Wright's grey mare, the best for the 
turf; and award to him the premium of $15. 

The committee are happy to remark the increase 
in numbers and improvement in the quality of the 
mares offered for exhibition and premiums. 

Cuarves C. Harper, 
Daniet Kent, 
Joun Yewcorr, Jun. 


a 








JACKS. 

The committee appointed to award premiums for 
the best asses and mules, report, that few were) 
exhibited. They regret that so little attention has 
been paid to these objects. But one mule was ex- 
hibited, aged two years and ten months, which, 
although a fine animal, was not, in the opinion of 
the committee, so remarkable as to be entitled to a 
premium. , 

They award the premium of 810, for the best 
Jack, to the agent of the estate of the late John 
Thompson Mason; and to the same, the premium 
of $10, for the best Jennett. 

Others were exhibited to the committee, but they 
considered those belonging to the estate of Mr. 
Mason, from their size and other qualities, entitled 
to the premium. A. Niszer, 

Josepu N. Srockert, 
Sam’ Hoiiinesworts, Jr. 
Henry A. Hac. 














laward their thanks to the public spirited gentlemen], 


of our country, whose exertions have contributed 80 
much to the improvement of our native stock. 
Epwarp N. HamsBteton, 
Rocer Brooke, 
Ww. CarMIcHagEn, 
Cuarves R. Dorsey, 
Revusen M. Dorsey, 
Joun KeELso. 





SWINE. 

The committee on swine award the first premium 
for boars, to Mr. John Sullivan, of Brookland, ior 
his black boar, thirteen months old, of the Peruviag 
cross with Cobbett’s English boar. This hog, as a 
breeder, the committee think best calculated for 
the production of a stock suitable for the salters of 
the city of Baltimore. There is no other objection 
to him as a breeder, than his large bone, (which 
may be diminished by a further cross with the China 
or no-bone breed, of Pennsylvania,) and the under. 
growth of wool, which originates from bad keeping, 

The second premium for boars is unanimousl 
awarded to Mr. Jacob Hollingsworth, for his halt 
China and half no-bone boar, to which the first 
premium was heretofore awarded. This hog has, 
decidedly, the best gammon in the enclosure. 

Mr. Skinner’s imported English boar is a very 
fine animal in point of size; and he deserves the 
thanks of the society and all good breeders, for the 
pains he has taken to afford an advantageous cross. 

The first premium for sows is unanimously award- 
ed to Mr. John Sullivan, for his Peruvian sow and 
her farrow of 11 pigs. She has brought her sample 
along with her, and proves that she is best capable 
of complying with the motto on the Maryland coat 
of arms, and of fulfilling the wishes of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Maryland. 

The second premium for sows is awarded to Mr. 
John S. Skinner, for his English sow Bess. She is 
a perfect specimen of symmetry. 

‘There are two fat barrows, to the owner of whom 
the committee would be pleased to award a premium, 
if within their province. 

There are also two pigs from Pennsylvania, now 
owned by a gentleman in Montgomery county, Ma- 
rvland, that have the marks of great promise; but 
not being of the age limited in our instructions, we 
cap only recommend them to all persons who wish 
to raise fine meat and love to eat it. 

R. G. Stockett, 
Samuewt C, Ow1nes, 
Harry D. G. Carzott, 
Bensamin F. Mackarn, 
Topias Rupuueu. 





FAT STOCK, 

The committee to whom was referred the decision 
upon fat stock, regret that the duties assigned them 
were, in consequence of there being no competition, 
so light and circumscribed. 

Notwithstanding the hogs exhibited by Mr. Clap, 
would perhaps vie with any others in the state, it 
would yet have been more satisfactory to your com- 
mittee to have been called on to decide between 
many competitors. ‘These hogs are 1 year and 18 
days old, of the Byefield, Bakewell, and Duke of 
Bedford breeds, crossed; were fed upon common 
pasture until the winter season; they then had two 
ears of corn per day, until about 4 months since, 
when they were penned and fed upon slop-mush, 
made of corn meal, and occasionally, corn and milk. 
Although your committee had no means of ascer- 
taining their precise weight, they judge them to be 
from 300 to 350 Ibs. each, and conse uently, award 
the first premium for hogs to Mr. E. Cap, of Anae 
Arundel county. Jacos Por, 

R. C. 'Titeuman, 


Sauvuee Baown, Jr. 
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SS 
SHEEP. 


ommittee for awarding premiums on sheep, 
axe greatest number of lambs, seapeatdly 


reErhat having with care and diligence examined 
the objects to which their attention had been di- 
rected, they have adjudged the premium for the 
best merino ram, = a year old, to Samuel 
wn, jun. Esq. of Elkridge. 

the ad for the best ram of any other breed 
than merino, they assign to the Hon. Edward Lloyd, 
of Talbot county. ; . 

For the premium for the best pair of merino ewes, 
a number of pens of sheep deserving high com- 
mendation, were exhibited by Dr. R. G. Stockett, 
Mr. J. W. M°Culloh, Dr. ‘Thomas, and Mr. S. 
Brown, jun; and the committee found it somewhat 
difficult to decide upon their relative merits, but 
conceiving the fineness of the wool in this valuable 
animal to be the most essential point, they have 
found themselves obliged to be chiefly governed 
thereby, in adjudging the premium to Dr. Stockett, 
of Elkridge. , 

For the premium for a pair of ewes of any other 
breed than merino, a pair were exhibited by James 
Piper, Esq. of tle Bakewell and Merino cross; of 
which one ewe was extremely handsome in point of 
form, and of a good size; but the other ewe not 
being remarkable, the committee do not find them- 
selves permitted by the rules of the society, to 
award a premium in this case, which was assigned 
for the best pair. 

Mr. Harrison. of Anne Arundel county, exhibited 
a ram of the common breed, which struck the par- 
ticular notice of the committee, for its fine figure 
and size; and conceiving it to be of importance to the 
agricultura! interest to encourage the growth and 
exhibition of the best species of country sheep, and 
also that they are objects which the society is much 
disposed to encourage, the committee take the 
liberty to recommend, that the premium which they 
have not been able to appropriate to its original ob- 
ject, be adjudged to Mr. Harrison. 

The premium for the greatest number of lambs 
in proportion to the number of ewes, (not less than 
20,)-is awarded to Mr. Thomas B. Stabler, of Mont- 
gomery county, whose flock of 22 ewes has brought, 
this spring, 27 lambs; all of which were living and 
in fine order, up to within a few days of the present 
exhibition. 

The committee cannot close their report without 

ying the well merited tribute of praise to Mr. 
ncas. of Delaware, for the exhibition with which 
he has again favoured the society, of a number of 
excellent sheep of the Bakewell breed. And the 
eommittee take leave to add, their commendation 
of the skill and despatch (say 13 minutes) with which 
the shearing of a sheep in their presence was per- 
formed this morning, by Richard Topham, [an un- 
awarded premium was, in this case, given to Mr. 
Topham, with the unanimous approbation of the 
society,] and to suggest to the consideration of the 
trustees, whether a premium should not, at the next 
exhibition, be offered for such peculiar expertness. 

J. G. Provup, 
‘Tuomas Hoop, 
V. Maxcy, 
Tuomas Toncvue. 
H. Carrot, 

F. Tirenman. 


WOOL. 

The committee on wool, report—that they have 
awarded to Caleb Stabler, of Montgomery county, 
the prem:ium of 50 cents per Ib, for a fleece of one 
year’s growth of washed wool, weighing 64 Ibs. 

* To Joseph L. Smith, of Frederick county, they 
have awarded the premium plate of ten dollars for 


fleeces. Ibs. average. 
Joseph L. Smith, . 23 2044 8 Ibs. 14 oz. 
| John Sullivan, . 27 1722. 6 6 
James Carroll, . . 35 922. «6 5k 
Roger Brooke, . .25 . 151 . 6 02 
Jehn Ensor, i = Ss. ae oa 10 





the greatest average weight of wool for a flock of 
sheep, of 23 in number. 

For the first premium there were but two compe-: 
titors; the successful candidate exhibiting a fine 
fleece of Merino wool, which, under ‘the instruc- 
tions by which they were governed, the committee 
felt themselves bound to give preference to over the! 
one offered by Mr. Smith, of Frederick county,' 
whose fleece being of an inferior quality, could not} 
be considered equal in value. But as it is a supe- 
rior wool for coarse manufactures, the committee 
would suggest the propriety of awarding, hereafter, 
premiums on fine and coarse wool. 

The second premium was contended for by five 
competitors—but the extraordinary yield of Mr. 
Smith’s flock of Frieseland sheep over that of the 
full and mixed Merino, gave him an easy victory. 

The following list shows the average weight of 
each flock: 


These 20 fleeces were washed, and from ewes 
that have raised lambs this spring. 
Jacon Jones, 
Geo. C. Wasuineton, 
J.S. WitviaMs, 
H. G. S. Key, 
Joun Dare. 





DOMESTIC FAMILY MANUFACTURES. 


The committee on Domestic Family Manufac- 
tures, having carefully examined the different fa- 
brics exhibited for premium and inspection, report 
to the Society,—T hat the articles exhibited, though 
excellent in their kind, are not so various as was 
expected from the public offer of premiums;—no} 
cassimere was offered, nor any of that all-important; 
and valuable kind of goods, “‘kersey adapted to la-| 
bourers,” alike encouraging economy and comfort; 
in every family where its manufacture is 2ttended| 
to; or shirting, linen diaper, towelling, woollen) 
counterpanes, woollen blankets, cotton hose, thread: 
hose, grass or straw hats, or any evidence of the di-, 
ligence and skill of domestic spinners of cotton, 
wool, or flax—articles and information in them- 
selves highly deserving the attention of an agricul- 
tural community, and certainly within the reach of 
the skill and taste displayed in the production of 
such articles as were exhibited. 

To Mrs. Ann Sparks, of Queen Ann’s county, 
they award the premium of the best pair of woollen 
hose; and in justice to the skill of that lady, will 
mention, a beautiful and well knit pair of well mix- 
ed cotton and silk, which, though they do not come 
strictly within the object of the premium offered for 
the best pair of cotton hose, vet the committee re- 
commend the premium to be awarded her. To 
Mrs. Elizabeth Richardson, of Frederick county, 
they award the premium for the second best woollen 

ose. 

The hearth rugs were all very superior, display- 
ing great durability, taste in the colours, and skill, 
in the manufacturing. To Mrs. Ann M. Byers, of 
Dorchester county, they award the premium for! 
the best hearth rug, from the very superior em- 
bossed work thereon; and to Mrs. Maynard, of Tal- 
bot county, the premium for the second best, which 
was so very well and substantially manufactured, 
and neatly coloured, as to have advocates for the 
first premium. 

To Mrs. A. Skinner, of Talbot county, they award 
the premium for the best piece of carpetting, and 
will mention the very superior carpetting exhibited 
by Mr. G. M. Conradt, o/ Frederick county, which, 
from its superior quality for durability and great 








taste in colouring, would have been entitled to the 
premium, but that it was made under manufa:tur- 
ing advantages, not in the reach of our families gener- 
ally, and not coming within the “domestic family 
manufacturing” views of the society. 

In the exhibition of hearth rugs and carpettin 
there was much competition; none inferior, and all 
entitled to great praise for the taste and durability of 
the articles—any or either of the specimens would 
have done great credit to any family, and are wor- 
thy of imitation. 

The flannel exhibited by Mrs. Col. Tilghman, of 
Queen Ann’s county, is certainly a superior piece 
of goods, but having a cotton warp, does not seem 
strictly to come within the object of the premium 
offered, and with the thread less twisted, it might 
have been equally substantial and more comfortable 
wear; but its excellence induces the committee to 
recommend it for the premium offered for that ar- 
ticle. ‘The cassinett exhibited by Samuel Brooke, 
of Montgomery county, is rather thin, though well 
dressed and dyed; but is too deficient in quality 
for any premium to be awarded. To Miss Merry- 
man, of Baltimore, they award the premium for the 
best piece of cloth, the éhread and weaving of which 
the committee think was well executed. 

No premium was offered for cotton counterpanes; 
but the committee viewed with pleasure the two 
cotton counterpanes exhibited by Mrs. Sellman, of 
Anne Arundel county, and Mrs. Maynard, of 'Tal- 
bot county, each displaying considerable ingenuity 
and taste. 

‘The committee regret, that amidst so much in- 
dustry and taste as seems to be applied to the or- 
nament and comfort of the houschold, there was 
nothing offered fo: their inspection of those coarse 
materials suited to the use of our labourers, and so 
certainly ensuring economy in our families; and 
they cannot in justice to the domestic economy of 
this agricultural people, close this report without 
mentioning, thet some of the articles have received 
rather too much aid from the public factories, to 
bring them strictly within the objects of «domestic 
Sanily manufactures.” 

‘The committee think that inducements for exhi- 
bition should alike be given to those distant and 
contiguous to public factories, and that domestic 
industry and economy, would be best promoted 
in families, by relying on their own skill, industry, 
and means. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. . 

H. G. S. Key, 
Joun H. Briscor, 
Francis M. Hatt, 
Moor Fatts, 
Tuos. Hemstey, 
James Pirer, 
Danie. JENIFER. 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The committee on Implements of Husbandry beg 
leave to report—T hat they have examined the ma- 
chinery presented to their consideration, and do not 
find among them any that are presented for the 
premiums offered by the Society. They have how- 
ever been highly gratified in noticing the great.im- 
provement which has been made in the construction 
of the ploughs, wheat fans, straw cutters, cultivators, 
&c. from the several manufactories that have here- 
tofore presented their implements—which ‘afford 
strong claims to an increasing public patronage. 

Sam’. M‘Cuton, 
Roszert Bowie, 
i Ww. Ex.icort. 


FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


The committee who were appointed to judge 
of fermented iiyuors report—that several speci- 
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mens of currant wines were exhibited, but as the ploughs. 


society had not allotted a premium for currant) regularity, both with regard to the driving of the 


wine, the committee did not feel themselves author- 
ised to award a premium, although it was decided- 


(No. 1) five years old, was in every respect worthy 


| 


ly their opinion, that a sample of currant wine, 


horses and conducting of the plough are essential 
to the due execution of the work and economy of 
time. 

The ox plough, No. 1, executed its work with 


Thus it is evident, that steadiness and now alive and thriving, from 41 hens, of the Bucks 





ees | breed, and expects to have hatched and 
\reared, during this season, between six and seveg 
i hundred. 


Mrs. Charles S. Ridgely has, this season, reared; 
405 chickens, from forty hens, and seventy-five 


of distinction. This,wine was made by James H. great regularity, and it is due to both the plough-|ducks from three old ones, all certified to have been. 


M‘Culloch, Esq. called Zante. 
of 1823, made by A. H. Boyd, Esq. was also con- 
sidered meritorious. 


There were but twe specimens of wine made of | 


the native grape presented. That which the com- 
mittee considered the best, was made by Mr. 
Davis, of Middletown, Delaware; but being the 
produce of a sister state, the committee consider 
that it would transcend their powers to have allotted 
a premium for it. 

‘There was but one candidate for the cider premi- 
um, which was by Mr, Henry Carroll, and was con- 
sidered worthy of a premium. ‘The committee 
therefore award the premium of five dollars to Mr. 
Henry Carroll, for the best sample of cider. 

Joun B. Morris, 
Joun L. Ports, 
S. W. Sirs, 
C. R. Carrot. 


PLOUGHING MATCHES. 


time and appearance, was very little, if at all, infe- 


\rior to the best of the horse ploughing. 


The two horse ploughs having entered the lists, 
the committee could not but take due notice of 
their performances, and although there were no 
premiums offered to.two horse ploughs by the So- 
ciety, yet it is but just to remark, that their work 
was admirably performed, both as it regards the 
appearance of the ploughing and the time consum- 
ed; and therefore merit a due proportion of praise 
for the specimens of work exhibited. 

Avex’r Macoms, 

Joun Ye Lvort, Jr. 

Dan’t HueGues, 

Sam’t Hoitiineswosts, JR. 
Bens. Ocxe, Jr. 





BUTTER. 
The committee on butter, had before them for 





consideration, ten parcels of butter—and upon full 


The committee of judges for deciding on. the | examination and consideration, they award the first 
ploughing matches, found on the field selected for premium to Charles C. Harper, for a parcel of about 
the exercises, the following competitors for the pre-| five pounds, and they award the second premium 


miums offered by the Society, viz: 

Three Horse Ploughing. 
Brown’s three horse plough, entered as 
John Adams (Smith's plough) “ 
John S, Eastman (Davis s patent) “ 
E. Clap, “s 


> Ow = 


Twe Horse Ploughing. 
Hyat's two horse plough, entered as 
Sinchirs ‘ “ “ 


noe 


Ploughing by Qzxen. 
John Marsh (Herik’s plough) two oxen, 
J. S. Eastman (Davis's patent) “ 


The ground was laid off in parallelograms, con- 
taining about one 16th of an acre; and all the ploughs 
being arranged in a line, were started at the same 
time;. the ploughmen having been previously cau- 
tioned, that the decision would be made on the qua- 
lity of the ploughing, as it regarded execution, and 
not the speed with which it should be performed, 
but requiring the ploughmen to use all due dili- 
gence in the operation Aifter witnessing the sever- 
al ploughs while operating, and carefully examin- 
ing the work after it had been completed, both as 
to depth and breadth of furrow, by the several 
ploughs, the committee came to the following una- 
nimous decision: 

That the plough, No. 3, drawn by three hgrses, 
performed best; and that the proprictor, Mr. East- 
man, is entitled to eight dollars, and the ploughman 
who conducted the plough to two dollars. 

That plough, No. 1, performed the next best, 
and is entitled to six dollars, and the ploughman to 
two dollars. 

That No. 2, of the two ox ploughs, executed its 
work best; the proprietor thereof is entitled to eight 
dollars, and the ploughman to two dollars. 

The committee think proper to remark, that No. 
2, of the three horse ploughs, executed its work in a 
very creditable manner, but No. 4, although the 
plough was a very good one and the horses of good 
quality, ewing to the over anxiety of the plough- 
wan, the work was not well performed, and the 
horses were driven too fast, and thereby great irre- 
gularity ensued, and time was lost, as the piece of 
ground allotied to this plough was not completed 


w= 


“ee 


to Enoch Clap. 
Ww». Gipson, 
Puivir B. Saprier, 
Ww. H. 'Titresman, 
Joux Tuomas, 
Joun R. Dart, 
Henry Tompson. 


[From Mr. Harper, the successful competitor for 


‘best butter, the following note was received:| 


The cows were fed for four days on clover, which 


was mixed, during the two last days, with a little | 


corn meal: They were then milked, the milk was 
strained and put away in stone pans, to stand for 
twenty-four hours—at the end of which time it was 
skimmed, and churned in a barrel-churn. About a 
smal} handful of salt was put into the five pounds of 

utter. CHARLES C. HARPER. 


VOLUNTEER PREMIUMS. 
REPORT IN PART. 

The committee on the volunteer premiums, 
having attended to the duty confided to them, 
report, that, for the first of these premiums, being 
for the most successful experiment in water-rotting 
or otherwise preparing flax or hemp, no competitor 
has presented himself. 

The second premium, being a silver cup, of the 
value of twenty dollars, offered by D. Williamson, 
jun. Esq. for the best calf reared by hand, not less 
than ten months old, with a description of the man- 
ner of rearing it, &c. the committee have awarded 
to Henry ‘Thompson, Esq. for his full. blood Devon 
calf, aged ten months and a half. The written state- 
ment herewith presented, exhibits the particular 
information required to accompany the offering for 
this premium. It may be proper to add, that this 
calf was in excellent condition, and, for its age, 
well grown. 

In awarding the third premium, of $5, to the 
housewife who shall rear the greatest quantity of 
domestic fowls, in proportion to the number of stock 
fowls, the committee have. had to decide between 
two competitors only, but each of them with strong 
claims. 

Mrs. John Sullivan has, this spring, had hatched 





36 soon as that alle to the other three horse 


The currant wine men of the ox ploughs to say, that their work, as to' counted. 


If the “hatching” of chickens alone were required 
for this premium, Mrs. Sullivan would, by numerical 
computation, have the. advantage in this competi- 
tion, hut the premium being for “domestic fowls” 
reared, the addition of the extraordinary product of 
“ducks,” in the statement of Mrs. Ridgeiy’s claim, 
decides the award of the prize to her, with the 
jearnest recommendation of the example of both 
competitors to general imitation. 

For the premium for the best essay on the na- 
tural history of the mule, there are six compe- 
titors; and for that for the best essay on the value 
and use of oxen, there are four. Owing to the want 
of necessary time to peruse and compare these able 
and interesting papers, some of which are of great 
length, the committee are obliged to defer, for a 
day or two, their report on these cases, which will 
be presented to the society, in connection with this 
report, through the medium of the American 
Farmer. 





[The prize essays in these cases, will be publish- 
jed in the American Farmer.] 


The preceding report was accompanied by the 
following communication from H. Thompson, Esq. 
who took the volunteer premium offered by David 
Williamson, jun. Esq. 





Baltimore County, May $1, 1825. 


Fo the Committee on Volunteer Premiums. 


-—# 
at 





| GENTLEMEN, 

I beg leave to enter the lists with my yearling 
calf Sally, for the premium of a cup, offered by D. 
Williamson, Jr. Esq., and herewith comply with the 
‘terms required, as accurately as is.in my power, 
,but if the committee are of opinion, that. the foud, 
\given is undervalued, [ shall cheerfully submit to 
any addition therein, which they may » hon proper 
to make. 

Sally is ten months and thirteen days old; is out. 
of an imported Devon cow, by a full breed Devon, 
bull; she sucked her mother only three days, and 
was raised by hand, upon new milk for one month; 
after which, and for the next sixty days, .she had 
skimmed mulk boiled, but given cok at three 
months old, commenced giving nalf water with the 
‘milk, and a little meal mixed therewith, also a hand- 
ful of sweet hay twice a day; after this time the 
milk was discontinued, and she was fed with Ruta 
Baga turnips cut fine and sprinkled with corn meal, 
and as much hay as she could eat, with water only 
to drink, until the Ist April, when she was turned 
out to grass for the first time, and has had no other 
food since then up to this day. 

The boy who had the care of Sally was always 
employed about the stables, and not taken off any 
work for that purpose; therefore I have not charged 
for his time, but if the committee think proper, it 
can be added according to their own estimate. 

Very respectfully, I am, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


HENRY THOMPSON. 


Estimated cost of raising Sally. 


ist month, 5 quarts of new milk daily, say 150 
quarts, at 2 cents, ~ - ‘ 

2d and 3d months, 6 quarts skim milk, is 360 
quarts, at 4 cent, 1,80 





and turned out 417 chickens, most of which are 


4th and 5th months, 4 quarts do. is 240 quarts, 
at 4 cent, ie Pes 1.90 
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}  _____— : 
6th, 7th, Sth, and 9th months, ruta baga tur- 


“nips, 3 quarts per day—\2 bushels, at 15 
cents, - - - - - - - 1.80 

4 months pasture, ee gee ee 2 

6 months meal, averaging 1 pint per day— 
Sbushels, at 60 cents, = - “ae - 1.80 

Hay, from ist December to Ist April, - 2 


— 


Total, - . : “ - $13.60 





VOLUNTEER TOASTS 


Which were drank at the Maryland Cattle Show, on 
the 2d of June, 1825. 

By James Carroll, Jr—The memory of Wash- 
ington—the farmer, the statesman, and the patriot 
of America. 

By Governor Wright—The President of the 
United States—his administration promises to se- 
cure the best interests of America. 

By Richard Caton.—The distinguished guests who 
have done us the honour to visit our agricultural 
exhibition. 

By Geo. Howard. The sloop of war Wasp—she. 
took a Frolic whenever she had an opportunity. 

By H. V. Somerville—Plattsburg—an instruct- 
ing lesson to an invading foe. 

[It will be recollected, that on the right and left 
of Mr. Caton, sat General Macomb and Commodore 
Jacob Jones.] 

By the editor of the American Farmer—The me- 
mory of General Harper—tbe better ne was known, 
the more he was personally esteemed. ; 

By RK. Caton, ksy.— Tie health of our president 
General Ridgely—May it be speedily restored to 
bim, and he to us. 

by the Corresponding Secretary—Our vice-presi- 
dert Edward Lioyd—we are always encouraged 
by his presence, and enlighiened by his example. 

By Mr. Kebelio, minister from Brazils—Agricul- 
ture, the main spring of American riches—in the 
north, it produces flour; in the south, sugar, with 
the two are made fine cakes, the pleasure of, youth 
and comfort of old age. 

James. Barbour, Secretary at War—welcome at 
our last show, as the companion of La Fayette, 
weicome, always, for his intriusic worth. 

By H. Thompson.—The interests of the soil and 
its protectors—a more hely. alliance was never. 
known. 

By Col. T. Emory.—The memory of John Taylor, 
ef Caroline—immortal in the annals of agriculture. 

By W. F. Redding.—La Fayette—and the glo- 
rious principles with which his name will be: for- 
ever identified. 

By John Patterson —The American Farmer—the 
best and cheapest agricultural publieation the world 
has yet produced. 

By J. Hollingsworth—The Army and Navy of the 
United States —the two arms of our government. 

* By E. J. Coale—Our Country—may the face of 
her soil exhibit, in fruitfulness, a spectacle corres- 
pondent to that moral and political beauty which ex- 
alts her character among all the nations of the earth. 

By Charles Carroll—John C. Calhoun—the prac- 
tical agiiculturist and enlightened statesman. 

By an officer of the Society—Oliver and Van 
Renssellaer—par nobile fratrum in the cause of 
humanity and public good. 

By James Howard.—Agriculture and commerce, 
twin sisters of human industry—may their inter- 
course be that of reciprocal liberality, and may their 
efforts be always successful. 

By Mr. Maxcy.—The people of the United States 
—their. highest eulogium is, that. their free -insti- 
tutions. suit them, and they suit their free institutions. 

By H. G. 8. Key—Bolivar—the Washington of 
South America. 

By J. L. Potts —The committee on horses—when 


By B. W. Hall——The state of Maryland—may an 

enlightened policy encourage agriculture. 

By J. S. Williams.—The Pennsylvania farmers. 

by Attorney General Kell—-The plough and the 

government—sustaining and sustained by each 

other. 

By Governor Wright—South America—she has 

trodden in our oe she reap our glory. 
By R. Hunter—Robert H. Goldsborough—the 

friend of man. 

By J. 8. Skinner—Our brethren of New England 

—alike eminent in the use ofen or plough. 





SHEEP—No. 3. 
Mr. Epiror, 


In looking over some old papers, I find in one or 
two articles of the association of the Continental 
Congress, of the 5th September, 1774, that sheep 
were considered a matter of great national moment, 
at that important period, when the colonies, indig- 
nant at the aggressions of the mother country, de- 
termined to provide for themselves. 

“Art. 7th. We will use our utmost endeavours to 
improve the breed of sheep, and increase their num- 


EEE 
production of good qualities in wool, although not 
absolutely essential to the fineness of the pile.” 

So much for this philosopher, whose researches 
certainly went far enough to obtain the bred 


fleece, or to ascertain the time when the old folks 
substituted a good woollen garment for the fig Jeaf. 
Let us look into matters a little nearer home. Chan- 


cellor Livingston, in a very interesting correspon- 
dence, which he did me the honour to have with 
me after his return from Europe, expressed his sur- 
prise, that “the sheep of Persia should have good 
wool, as the great heat of the climate, he presumed, ~ 
would render it hairy rather than soft,’ but sup- 
posed that toward the Gulph of Ormus, and the 
orders of the Caspian, the temperature might 
be lessened by the adjoining waters, and a good 
woolled race prevail. As I have before observed, 
the Persian sheep sent to Mount Vernon, were by 
no manner of means entitled to any rank as fine 
woolled sheep. ‘The length of the wool, the good- 
ness of the form, and general beauty of the ani- 
mals, were certainly great desiderata in this coun- 
try, where all such properties were so much wanted. 
But a single lamb, was offered at the first Arling- 
ton sheep shearing of 1805. He was bred by Col. 
Lee, of Coton, in the county of Loudon, weighed 





ber to the greatest extent; and to that end, we will 


are, or may become overstocked with, or can con- 


our neighbours, especially to the poorer sort, on' 
moderate terms. 

“8th. That we will, in our several stations, en- 
courage frugality, economy and industry, and pro- 
mote agriculture, arts, and the manufactures of this 
country, especially that of wool,” &c. &c. 

Thus you perceive, sir, that the venerated sages 
of the ancient time, considered the sheep as of high! 
netional.import, and its uses as a grand essential, 
toward obtaining for us a redress of our grievances, 
or preparing us for the care of ourselves. 

In perusing the work of the celebrated Luccock 
on Wool, | find that the Persian sheep, the race with 
which | commenced my improvements twenty-three 
years ago, are of very great antiquity. The author 
observes— 

“Tie first flock (which is minutely described,) 
was found about seventeen hundred and sixty years 
before the Christian era, in Mesopotamia, or that 
part of Persia which lies between the Euphrates 
and Tigris. It was perfectly domesticated, consist- 
ing of both goats and sheep, the former of which 
were black, and the latter.a brown colour.” 

The Pe sian sheep imported to America at this 


lour in the lambs, when first yeaned, and a consi- 
derable rim around the eyes of the grown sheep, of 
a brown coloured appearance. 

Speaking further of those very old times, L. con- 
tinues—‘In.Persia, where the dominion of luxury 
was the most absolute, after the manufacture of 
woollens had been generally adopted, the materials 
were produced of the most perfect form, and the 
workmanship obtained a degree of. excellency be- 
yond the competition of rivals.” Again, in speak- 
ing of the production of fine wool, the author re- 
marks—The temperature to which sheep are ex- 
posed, has long been considered as une of the prime 
agents in the production of fine wool. ‘This valua- 
ble substance, was found to abound most in coun- 
tries which enjoy the influence of a mild and gene- 
rous climate, exposed neither to the oppressive heat 
of the torrid zone, nor to the chilling winds of the 
frigid. ‘The best fleeces are grown in Spain, Italy, 
and Persia, countries which lie under almost the 
same parallels, and-enjoy a temperature sufficient 





you meet a Stranger, take him in. 


kill them as sparingly as may be, especially those of C/¢2" and good wool. : 
the most profitable kind; nor will we export any to| With short legs, and without horns. Col. e had 
the West Indies, or elsewhere; and those of us who! P¢ of the very few southern agriculturists who 


‘paid particular attention to any kinds of stock, 
veniently spare any sheep, will dispose of them to| (horses excepted.) ‘Phe sheep of Virginia were, 


late time of. day, are remarkable for a brown co-! 


alive about 140 lbs. and sheared 12 lbs. 5 oz. of 
He was a lengthy sheep, 


generally speaking, of the race sent here before the 
prohibition by the mother country, with the excep- 
tion of a few Irish sheep, which had been smuggled 
in since the revolution. ’ 

Wool being but a secondary consideration, size 
and fat were principally attended to. The Irish 
strangers were said to be large and fine sheep, but 
their race was but partially extended in Virginia. 
The Curracoa were very much in request, from 
the superior, mutton which they yielded—mutton 
being in those days more marketable than wool. 

Respectfully, yours, 
GEORGE W. P. CUSTIS, 
Arlington House, 4th June, 1825. 





AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 


Allentown, N. J., June 4, 1825. 
Dear Sir, 

Our agricultural prospects are uncommonly flat- 
itering. ‘Fhe rye has advanced rapidly since the 
|late rains, and will much exceed, if it fill well, the 
average crop. Wheat is remarkably fine, and the 
grass heavy. I have never before seen as much 
white clover, the fields being literally whitened with 
it, and its perfume diffused every where. 

Your friend and serv’t, 
GEO. HOLCOMBE. 
J.S, Sxixer, Esa. 


EEE 


MISCELLANHEOUS.. 


ON SUBSTITUTES FOR WOAD. 


Sugstrrutes for woad are continually offered to 
our dyers. A few years-since a small two shilling 
amphlet was sold at the enormous price of one 
foes red dollars, professing to contain directions for 
a substitute for woad. Much’ secrecy was observed 
by the author, and unfortunately the mode of dying 
recommended by him prevailed throughout the 
Dnited States. e secret consisted in preparing 
a strong decoction from bran, madder, and . ve- 
getable ferments that had ever been used by 
pean woad dyers. ‘The fermentation of the vat was 
regulated with potash, the whole process being the 
common silk vat of Etirope. So long as this mode 




















to maintain that copious and regular perspiration of 
the animal, which is enteubeadhy favourable to the 


of dying prevailed, the American blues were in dis- _ 
repute, the colours being dali, and ever liable to 
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wear white in the seams, and in other parts subject} pared state, at from 7 to 9 cen ts per lb. ‘hose coun- 


io friction. 
We would reasonably suppose that the fatal re- 
sult of the first substitute, would make our dyers 


this expense by collecting ¢ he cabbage, spinnage, 
and other refuse of their gard ens during the summer 
yery guarded in adopting others: but the predilec | season, and fermenting it aft er the same manner as 
tion fer substitutes appears to be so insuperable,|woad. Young barley, rye, grass, wheat, or any 
that another is no sooner offered than it is brought) grain plants, cut whilst in the ir most succulent state, 
into practice, and this without any advantage in} would be fine substitutes -for the milk weed, and 
price or colour. The article now adopting is called} would answer quite as good a purpose. But where 
the milk weed woad, As it must be highly inju-| would be the advantage of using these substitutes, 
rious to our infant manufactures to pursue a wrong| when a greater crop of waad can be raised on a 
course in the production of so leading a colour as| given quantity of land,4han can be produced from 
blue. I have thought it may not be amiss to offer) any other plant? 
some remarks on this new substitute. In making these remarks I have not the most dis- 
Woad acts as a colouring matter and as a vege-|tant idea of checking the spirit of inquiry. My 
table ferment; the latter brings the indigo used with/only view is to put our dyers on their guard against 
it to a reaction, and enables it to colour, but this fer- | adopting new things before they are certain of their 
mentative property is only a secondary object, its answering, at least as well as the old ones. If an 
principal value consisting in the great permanency | indigenous plant can be found possessing all the pro- 
of its blue colour; and were it not for this proper-|perties of woad, that will afford as great an annual 


> 





try manufacturers who are ¢ ising it, may save half 


hour aiter they had eaten the parsnips, in CONVuisiON 
fits. ‘The oldest boy walked about nearly two hours 
when he became so weak’that he couk. ardly walk, 
was in great distress, and gave information that he 
had eaten something which he wasafraid was poison, 
He grew worse fasi, could not sit up straight, com. 
plained of violent burning in the stomach, vomited 
sunk into a stupor, medical aid arrived, immediately 
administered a glass of sweet oil, patient fell into a 
violent convulsion fit, which lasted from five to ten 
minutes, powerful emetics were then forced down 
with great difficulty, the patient struggling and mak- 
ing all the resistance in bis power. After sufficient 
medicine had been administered to throw the vege. 
tables from the stomach, he began to revive, though 
for some time considerably inclining to stupor, 
Both of the boys appear likely to recover. A third 
boy, who dug the parsnips and gave them to the 
other two, ate some, but was not affected by it, 
We have heard it said that the common garden 


| 


ty, any common succulent vegetable, manufa:tured jcrop, [ would be the first to recommend it; but) parsnip, if left to stand some years and grow spon- 


. ! . . 
in the same way, would answer every purpose of|should our dyers pursue a wrong course for years; taneously, will become poison. 


A substitute, therefore, to be effective, must| before the error is discovered, «s was the case with 
|the swill woad, fatal, indeed, will be the effect on 
our rising manufactures. Hopson. 


woad. 
contain as much blue as woad, and of equal perma- 
nency. The only question interesting to our dyers 
is, whether the milk weed contains this valuable 





This subject is 
worthy of examination. We understand that some 
scattered parsnips were seen to grow last year in 
the garden near where these poisonous veyetables 
were dug. We have examined some of these roots; 





colouring matter—if it does, both in degree — 
quality, it will no doubt be a good suceedaneum;! ‘Tay, Vine in Francr.—France, says the Journal | 
but if it should not, the using it as a substitute must ldu Commerce, possesses in her vineyards, mines of 
prove highly injurious to those who employ it un-| wealih, of an inestimable value; and the advantages. 
der that impression. | : 
None but practical woad dyers can be aware of which secure to her a superiority in this respect! 
the great importance of the permanent blue colour | which no other nation can dispute. ‘The annual! 
obtained from the woad. Whena woad vat is new, products of her vintage amount to seven or eight | 
the dyer is careful to keep it pretty well supplied |jundred millions, yielding a subsistence to one-third | 
with indigo, in order that the colouring matter ol} of the population, and about eighty millions of | 
the woad may not be spent too soon; for he well francs for foreign export. On account of the heavy | 
knows that when the natural colour of the woad is/ duties laid upon French wines by other governments| 
gone, the blues dyed afterwards will not possess| however, a great part of the advantages which might | 
the same permanency, though to appearance the/he derived from their exportation are prevented, | 
colours will be equally good. ‘Those dyers suceced| particularly by Engiand. ‘The convention of Me- 
the best who have three or more vats i operation) tjyuen loaded the wines of France wita a duty one-; 
at the same time; in fact, the greater number of| third higher than those oi Portugal, and thus con- 
vats a skilful woad dyer works, the more perma-jferred on the Oporto company the monopoly of! 
nent his colours will be. A dyer who begins with} supplying Great Britain. 
eight vats, will set two every month, in order that! ‘{}e number of wine makers has increased in 
he may have halt of them strong of woad. ‘I'he | England in proportion to the multiplication of duties; 
wool is first partially coloured in the newest vats,!and ever since the year 1687, the importation of 
and finished in the older ones, in order that it may) French wines has been gradually diminishing, and 
be first impregnated with the colouring matter o! jas now decreased from twenty thousand barrels to 
the woad, by which the permanency of the blue is} one thousand, and even a part of that is re-exported. 


which they furnish her are owing to natural causes| 





secured, — 
In every species of the isatis, or of the indigofe 
ra, When the plants at maturity are gathered, pound- 
ed and balled, they will change toa bluish green, 
the change being the effect of an oxidizement of 
the indigo contained in the plants. After the balls 
of woad are couched, a fermentative process ne- 
cessary to its perfection, the blue will become dark- 
er, having combined with a farther portion of oxy 
gen. As this change takes place, invariably, in all 
plants known to contain indigo, it is considered the 
only external character by which the dealer can 
judge of the strength and. value of woad, those 
samples containing the most indigo assuming the 
darkest and bluest shades of green. I have seen 
several samples of milk weed, manufactured after 
the same manner as woad, and no such change 
takes place—the vegetable becomes lighter instead 
of darker, it loses that light green colour natural 
to the living plant, and assumes a pale dead yellow. 
It has been said by some, that the milk weed con 
tained more indigo than woad, but I am convinced 
by its appearance, when couched, that it does not 
contain a single particle of blue colouring matter. 
Milk weed being a very succulent plant, possesses 
strong fermentative properties, and may be advan- 
tageously used in place of bran and madder, to 
assist in fermenting the woad vat, but never can be 





|‘Piis state of things is intimately connected with the 


migrations of gentlemen who go to visit or reside 
on the continent; and exorbitant duties paralize the 
public revenue, when a great consumption would’! 
cherish and increase it. 
The proposition made by Mr. Huskisson,” re-| 
marks the French editor, “for the reduction of the} 
duties on foreign wines to one-hali, which was re | 
ceived with such pleasure in the House of Commons, | 
must produce equal gratification in those depart- 
ments of France where the vine is cultivated. ‘lhe 
period when the commercial treaty between England 
and Portugal is to be renewed, seems a favourable 
opportunity for the abandonment of a system pro- 
duced by passion and national dislike, and which 
has long been disapproved by the greatest English 
economists. [JV. VY. Daily Advertiser. 





VeGertaste Poison.—A case of accidental peison | 
by wild parsnip, occurred in this town yesterday, | 
which came near proving fatal to two boys, one an 
apprentice in this office, 15 years of age, the other, 
a son of Capt. John Robinson, 6 years old. The 
parsnips were taken from an old garden between 
King-street and Hancock-street,on low and wet land, 
which appears not to have been much cultivated for 
some time past. The boys supposed them to be 





*mployed as a substitute for it It is sold, in a pre- 





artichokes. The youngest boy was found, about an 


they considerably resemble the common parsnip, 
and have a slight taste like the parsnip, but their 
smell is very similar to that of the common garden 
plaat called lovage. [Maine paper. 





Economy in Canptes.—If you are without a 
rush light, and would burn a candle all night, unless 
you use the following precaution, it is ten to one 
an ordinary candle will gutter away in an hour or 
two, sometimes to the endangering the safety of the 
house—This may be avoided by placing as much 
common salt, finely powdered, as will reach from 
the tallow to the bottom of the black part of the 
wick of a partly burnt candle; when, if the same be 
lit, it will burn very slowly, yielding a sufficient 
light fur a bed chamber, the salt will gradually sink 
as the tallow is consumed, the melted tallow being 
drawn through the salt, and consumed in the wick. 

Economist. 





The noble Elm which adorns Boston Mall, mea- 
sures 65 feet in height, 21 feet in circumference. 
and the branches extend 86 feet! 


Mancuester.—There are about thirty thousand 
power looms in the district immediately surround- 
ing Manchester, England, which give employment 
and subsistence to more than two hundred thousand 
persons! and these 200,000, on account of materials 
used, and food, &c. consumed, directly employ at 
least as many persons more. 





The exports of British manufactures in 1822, 
amounted to 45,787,3891.—in 1823, to 46,261,5111.. 
and in 1824, to 50,758,808/. 








COMPOSITION FOR PRESERVING WEATHER-BOARDING, 
PAILING, AND ALL OTHER WORKS LIABLE TO BE IN- 
JURED BY THE WEATHER. 

Lime, it is well known, when well burnt, will soon 
become slacked by exposure in the open air, or 
even #f confined in a situation not remarkably dry, 
so as to crumble, of itself, into powder. This is 
called air-slucked lime, in contradistinction to that 
which is slacked in the usual way, by being mixed 
with water. For the purpose of making the pre- 
sent useful composition, to preserve all sorts of 
wood work exposed to the vicissitudes of the wea- 
ther—take three parts of this air-slacked lime, two 
of wood ashes, and one of fine sand—pass them 
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AMERICAN PARMER. 








eve, and add’as much linseed oil to 
as will bring it to : praper —_ 

rking with a painter’s brush. As par- 
pn aig be taken to mix it perfectly, it 
should be und on a stone slab, with a proper 
muller, in the same manner as painters grind their 
white lead, &c. But where these conveniences are 
not at hand, the ingredients may be mixed ina 
large pan, and well beat up with a wooden spatula. 
Two coats of this composition being necessary, the 
first may be rather thin; but the second should be 
as thick as it can conveniently be worked. Tiis 
most excellent composition for preserving wood 
when exposed to the injuries of the weather, is 
highly preferable to the customary method of lay- 
ing on tar and ochre. It would be much improved 
by melting one half of coal tar with the linseed oil. 


through a fine si 
the composition, 





SUBSTITUTE FOR MAHOGANY. 


The difficulty of procuring mahogany, and other 
recious woods,and the —— exorbitant prices 
Senda for ordinary articles of family conve- 
nience, has occasioned the art of the chymist to be 
applied to a subject peculiarly calculated to pro- 
mote domestic embellishments, at a trifling expense. 
It has been contrived to render any species of 
wood, of a close grain, so nearly to resemble ma- 
hogany in the texture, density, and polish, that the 
most accurate judges are incapable of distinguish- 
ing between this happy imitation and the native 
roduce, The first operation, as now practised in 
rance, is to plane the surface so as to render it 
perfectly smooth. ‘The wood is then to be rubbed 
with diluted nitrous acid, which prepares it for the 
materials subsequently to be applied. Afterwards, 
one ounce and an half of dragon’s blood, dissolved 
in a pint of spirits of wine, and one-third of that 
quantity of carbonate of soda, are to be mixed to- 
ether and filtered, and the liquid in this thin state 
is to be rubbed, or rather laid upon the wood with 
a soft brush. This process is repeated, with very 
little alteration; and in a short interval afterwards 
the wood possesses the external appearance of ma- 
hogany. When this application has been properly 
made, the surface will resemble an artificial mirror 
but if the polish becomes less brilliant, by rubbing 
it with a little cold drawn linseed oil, the wood will 
be restored to its former brilliancy. 





GERMAN METHOD OF MAKING ELM AND MAPLE WOOD 
RESEMBLE MAHOGANY. 

Having very smoothly planed whatever boards of 
the elm or maple tree, are intended for the purpose 
of appearing like mahogany, wash them well with 
a little aqua fortis diluted with common water, then 
take a few drachms of dragon’s blood, according to 
the quantity which may be wanted in the whole, 
with half as much alkenet root, and a quarter of as 
much aloes, and digest these ingredients in four 
ounces of proof spirits to every drachm of the dra- 
gon’s blood; as soon as the boards are dry, varnish 
them over with this tincture, by means of a sponge 
or soft painter’s brush; and they will, it is said, ever 
after, so wear the appearance of mahogany as to 
deceive the eye of any indifferent observer. 





TO PRESERVE GAME. 

When fresh killed, observe to put tow into the 
mouth and upon any wound they may have received, 
to prevent the feathers being soiled, and then wrap 
it smooth at full length in paper, and pack it close 
ina box. If it be sent from a great distance, the 
entrails shouid be extracted, and the cavity filled 
with tow dipped in rum or other spirit. 

_ The following mixture is proper for the preserva- 
- of animals: one a of salt, four ounces of 

um, and two ounces of pepper, powdered to- 
gether. 


TO SOFTEN IVORY AND BONES. 
Take sage, and boil it in streng vinegar; strain 
the decoction through a piece of close cloth; and 
when you have a mind to soften bones or ivory, 
‘iteep them in this liquor, and the longer they remain 
in it, the softer they will grow. 





SPORTING OLIO. 








Ricumonp Jockey Crus Races, 
Over the Tree Hill Course, commenced on Tues- 
day, the 10th May. 


First Day.—Sweepstakes for 3 years old, entrance 
$100, half forfeit, mile heats. 


Theophilus Field’s b.c.Gohanna, by Heats. 
SirArchy, . ; ’ — +. 
J.J. Harrison’s b.c. Bozzarus, by Sir 
Archy,  . ; ° , . 2223 
W. R. Johnson’s s, c. Tickler, by 
Timoleon, . : ; ‘ ae 
J. M. Selden’s b.c. Nameless, by He- 
rod, > " ‘ , . distanced 
Time—Ist heat, 1 m. 55 s—2d heat, 1 m. 53 s.— 
3d heat, 2 m. — 


. Second Day.—Proprietor’s Purse $300, three mile 
eats. 

J. J. Harrison’s b. h. Aratus, 5 years 
old, by Director, - * 
Wn. R. Johnson’s s. m. Rosette, 4 

years old, by Sir Archy, ‘ ‘ 2 
Theophilus Field’s s. m. Phillis, 4 
years old, by Sir Archy, ‘ 
Thomas Carter’s s. g. Tom Tough, 

aged, by Tom Tough, ‘ ‘ 
J. B. Christian's s. g. Sir John, aged, 

by Florizel, ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Time—Ist heat, 6 m. 2 s——2d heat, 5 m. 5 


Sp ww wo 


S, 


Third Day—Jockey Club Purse, $1,000, four 
mile heats. ; 


Wm. Wynn’s b. m. Flirtilla, by Sir 


Archy, . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; 1 1 
John Minge’s b. g. Doctor, six years 

old, by Francisco, .. ‘ . &$ 2 
Wm. R. Johnson’s b. m. Betsy Rich- 

ards, aged, by Sir Archy, . « 2 8 


Time—lIst heat, 8 m. 1 s.—2d heat, 8 m. 22 s. 


Fourth Day.—La Fayette Barouche stake—for 3 
years old. 


J. J. Harrison’s b. c. la Fayette, by 


. arr aa 1 
J. Minge’s b. f. Eliza White, by Sir : 
are 2 er ee 
J. M. Selden’s b. c. Nameless, by He- 
rod, . : ; dist, 


Time—Ist heat, 1 m. 54 s.—2d heat, 1 m. 56s. 





New Marker Spaine Meetine—May, 1825. 

First Day.—A Sweepstakes, for 3 year old colts 
and fillies, carrying 86 lbs, each, one mile heats, 
half forfeit. 





Jr’s b.c. by Sir Archy, paid forfeit. 
Time—1st heat, 1 m, 55 s.—2d heat, 1 m. 55 s.—- 
$d heat, 1m. 58s. 


Second Day.—Proprietar's Purse, three mile heats, 
$300—entrance $15. 
Thomas P. Hare’s s. f.-by Sir Archy, 


4 years old, carrying 97 lbs.,_. .°@ 4 
Wn. R. Johnson’s s. ie dese, by Sir 

Archy, 4 years old, 100 lbs., . F 4 § 
B. Cobb’s s. f. Atalanta, by Sir Hal, 

A years old, 97 lb., ; drawn 


J. J. Harrison’s s. m. Nancy War- 
ren, by Timoleon, 5 years old, 107 
Ibs., CURE oe se a fons 

Wm. Wynne’s b. f. Isabella, by Sir 
Archy, 4 years old, 97 lbs., . ee Te 


Time—1st heat, 6 m. 17 s.—2d heat, 6 m. 10s. 


Third Day—Jookey Club Purse, four mile heats, 
$700; entrance $20. 
Wm. Wynne’s b. m. Flirtilla, by Sir 
Archy, 5 years old, 107 lbs., . : 
Wn. R. Johnson’s b. h. Arab, by Sir 
Archy, 5 years old, 110 lbs.,—proved sullen, kick- 
ed, and would not run. 


Fhe | 


Fourth Day.—The Annual Post Stake, three mile 
heats—100 entrance, play or pay. 


Wm. R. Johnson’s b. m. Betsy Rich- 
ards, by Sir Archy, 7 years old, 


191 hag % 4 ; . r 2 2 
J. J. Harrison’s b. h. Burstall, 4 years 

old, 100 Ibs., . j ‘ , ; ie 
Theo. Field’s s. m. Mary Wasp, 4 

years old, 97 lbs... 3 : dist. 


Wm. Wynne—nothing to run. 
Time—1st heat, 5 m. 59 s—2d heat, 5 m. 57 s. 





; LawRENCEVILLE Spring Races—1825. 
First Day.—Sweepstake, mile heats—¢200 en- 
tranee, half forfeit. 


Theophilus Field’s b.c, Gohanna, by —_—-Heats. 

Sir Archy, . ; ; ; _-. © 2 
Wm. Rice’s b,c. la Fayette, by Vir- 

ginian, . ‘ ; ; - 1! 2 2 
Wm. R. Johnson’s b. f£ by Sir Archy 2 3 $3 
H. G, Burton's r. f. by Sir Archy, . 3 4 drawn 
Wm. Wynne, Jr’s s.f. by Sir Archy 5 5 drawn 
James G. Green’s s. c. by Sir Archy . forfeit 
A. B. Drammond’s f. by Napoleon . forfeit 
Henry Clay’s b. k. f. by'Sir Archy forfeit 
James J. Harrison’s b. c. by Virgi- 7 

amas 2" S ; eS forfeit 
Trent Eggleston’s b. c. by Sir Hal, forfeit 


Time—Ist heat, 1 m,. 53 s.—2d heat, 1 m. 57 s.— 
3d heat, 2 m. $s, 


Second Day.—Old Spring Club Purse, two mile 


‘| heats—¢230, 

James J. Harrison’s b. k. c. Aratus, 

by Director, . . “0, 8 2 1 
Wm, Wynne’s b. f. Isabella, by Sir 

Archy,. . Se 1 2 
Wm. R. Johnson’s s. c. Janus, by Sir 

Archy, . ‘ ‘ : ov Ay Bio S 8 
Wn. West's Outlaw, by Constitu- 

tion, . “ 4 4 distanced 


Time—Ist heat, 4m 23 s,—2d heat, 3 m. 5545,— 
3d heat, no report—4th heat, 4m. 54 s. 


Third Day—Proprietor’s Purse, two mile heats— 
200 dollars, 

James J. Harrison’s b. h. Burstali, 
1 1 








Allen James’ b. h. Leonidas, by Vir- Heats. 

gihian, 3 years old, . ; : 211 
Wm. R. Johnson’s b. f. Little Betsy, 

by Sir Archy, 3 years old, . ok &.2 
Theo. Field’s b. h. Rockingham, by 

Sir Archy, 3 years old, i 3 3 dist. 
Thomas Graves’ b. f. by Cicero, paid forfeit 
Joan Minge, Jr’s s.f. by Sir Hal, do. 


by Shylock, . .« 1. 
Theophilus Field’s g. g. Mark-Time, 
by Gallatin, . ‘ > . 22 


Time—1st heat, 4m. $s,.—2d heat, 4m. 108, 
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pennants —— 
Fourth Day.—New Jockey Club Purse, four mile The nurse of Genius, and of Taste the seat— PRICES CURRENT. 
heats—690 dollars. Mey mer A ye = oy ar of renee greet. a 
6 Flirt a riest of thy rite—Apollo claims shrine, -|_ RETAIL. 
bag gh ko maid narod ——— : . dist.|'T'o him devoted—hence live thou and thine! recs ' wini: from} to |from] to 
pot a r amg ak ; : , BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| b»i.!10 Prt 
Thomas Watson’s Chimborazo, by Patrons! who here the unbiassed censors sit, BACON, and Hams,. . | 1b. | - 9 
Sir Archy, . . . 3 drawn) Sole arbitrators in the court of wit; COFFEE, W.1.Green,. |—j{ 163] 17] 20 25 
We are requested to state, that the stake was lost| Whose sentence stamps the buskin and the play, do. Common,); — {| 16] 164; 18)  g@- 
to la Fayette by mismanagement; that it is the) Whose laws alike the song and scene obey; COTTON, Louisiana, &e.} — | 22; 26} 
general opinion he could have won it easily. And,|'To your indulgence now we make appeal, Georgia Upland,...{|—j| 22) 24) 
also, the race won by Aratus was the best two mile/On you dependent rests our future weal, COTTON ¥ mae No.10,)—| 45 
race that has been run at Lawrenceville for many| And here by your impartial voices tried, An — - +} ak 
seasons, if ever there was a better; that Aratus had| We rise or fall, as you alone decide— CANDLES. Mould - | « ~ ae ee 
both the others to run down; and that he was start-| In you confiding, hence we trust our cause, Dipt, ee ook ae: ae po 
ed for the + aoe too mg to — = ooand To . your smiles extend—our meed is your ap-|qHEESE,...... . . ia 6 8! 10] Je 
recovered the hard race (two days before,) of four plause. FEATHERS, Live,.. . | — $5} 38 
heats, . . - FISH, Herrings, Sus. new| bbi.| 2 18 2 25 
ee ANS DO BY, FLAXSEED, Rough,’ fous 1 | | 
POHTRY. = FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl. 6 a 5 50/6 | 6% 
PRIZE ADDRESS Bartmore, Fripay, June 10, 1825. wn TR superfi. | — | 4 75| 5 
vd 25S, est Ib. 9] 11 
Written by Thomas Wells, Esq., of Boston. Tue Editor feels the necessity of asking the in-| GUNPOWDER, Balti. . [251b) 5 5 50 
The Albany Theatre was opened on Wednesday dulgence of the Board of Trustees and the mem- ae Corn, . {bush \ = , o 
evening Ay to a crowded and fashionable au-|bers of the Maryland Agricultural Society, and of ‘ eat, aos ae - ee 
dience. The following address, to which the/his readers generally, for the very imperfect and de- Pc Re yrseee es a” oe 
rize was awarded, was spoken, with great effect,| sultory sketch of the late Cattle Show, which is Rye, .. aes 45] 47 
y Mr. Barrett: presented in this number. Being compelled to set} Buriey,....... . ee 50 
When Superstition captive Reason led, out at 5 o’clock the morning after the show, in or-}| Clover Seed,..... —|$ $ 25| 3 50! $ 75 
And ‘Taste proscribed, her bowery dwellings fled, {der to arrive on Monday at West Point, as one of} Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | — | 1 
Their sacred haunts exiled, the Aonian maids the Board of Visitors to that academy, under anin-| Orchard Grass Seed, |—j| 2 
On jurrying wing forsook the peaceful shades:— | vitation from the War Department, he had to ar- a 7 = Seed,; — ; . 
The crumbling column, and the tottering fane, range and prepare all the papers while surrounded fo PORE, + + +s we _ oo] 28 
A round, of deswlation marked the reign. and confused by the noise and bustle that may be sr Black Eyed, me 95/1 
In towering pride where stood the classic dome— es . prevail in a large moving hotel, filled Beans, White... ..|—| 1 1 12 
The boast of Art, and once the Muses’ home, with travellers. ‘on HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton (215 
*Midst mouldering ruins wheeled the drowsy bat, It is quite probable that some material incident | jogs’ LARD, et os Ib. 9 
And cloistered there the bird of darkness sat; or circumstance may have been omitted, and that;}LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 24, 25 
The infatuate mind the mystic sceptre swayed, some inaccuracies, as well in phraseology as in fact,| __ Eastern Tan,..... _ 18) 20 
Man groped in darkness, and the spell obeyed; may have been committed—and should it so appear, | MOLASSES, ogee, . gal ' o ” $7 5@ 
Thus wrapped in gloom expired the Attic light, the best amends will be made by correcting all: er- here pee kiln dried, — 64 7 . P 
= eg _ sole me re the night— | rors, when discovered or pointed out. NAVAL STORES, Tar, lpbhl 4 62) 1a 45 
t length triumphant o'er his bigot foes, Maik wale a 3 3 | —| 1 50) 1 75! 2 
Genius, on bold adventurous plumes, arose; BCP It is gratifying to have it in our power to| Turpentine, Soft, ..,|—|s | 
Athwart the sunless void new warmth he poured, | state what fell under our observation at the late|OUL, Whale, common, . gal. 25/27) i 
Pierced the dense clouds, and heaven's blest beams} Cattle Show, that improved domestic animals of|_ linseed, .......- ae os 
restored. i every kind, are rising in demand and valuc-—espe- -~- Baltimore Mess, | bbl 14) oa | } 
So from the East, on purple pinions borne cially improved cattle, both of country and import-| pr \STER SrUNO, » « « PS ” a | | 
Through flakes of fog, up springs the herald morn;/ eq blood. , a price, New 6 aad _.| 
Lost in the emerging glories . the day; weds 2 Sea fe ua = = , i5| { 
The dull, cold mists of midnight, melt away. ‘ : —_ . SOAP. Baltimore White.| Ib.| 141 | a8 
The harmonious choir, now gave to Joy the shell; | 3c The display of Stallions at the late Show aw ae wg ™ 6| al . 10 
Now rose their temples where their altars fel:—  |*S uncommonly numerous. ‘There were no pre-| WHISKEY. Ist proof. _ eal 93; 231! 3871 7% 
From shore to shore the voice of freedom spoke, miums offered for colts, or there would have been! peacn BRANDY, 4th pri — G5 “g2| 1 1 26 
And buried Learning from her slumbers woke; no difficulty in bestowing them, except in distin-! 4ppr BRANDY, Ist prj ~- 22! 0} 31 
Reason unfettered, Truth divine unsealed, guishing between the beauty and fine figure of seve-| SUGARS, Havana White, |c.1b.|13 onlig 50.14 16 
And old Imposture to the world revealed; ral on the ground. Amongst these were a colt be-| do. Brown, . . | — |10 25) | 
Conceived in Beauty, by the Graces nursed, longing to Col. T. Emory, by Silver Heels, a per-| Louisiana, ..... . —|9 10 20,10 12 
The germe of Fancy into being burst;— fect picture of beauty and symmetry, and a two} PM ween sane Ib 15} 24| 15 2% 
Toil tilled the glebe—the axe the forest howed— [Year old colt sent by Mr. Vanbrugh Livingston, of an pore eee _— 15; 16} , a ii 
Art winged the shuttle—Skill the ocean ploughed— New York—he was by Bussorah, out of a Duroc | bm fs apd (sk fate ali 
Life breathed in marble—warm the canvas glowed, | ™4re- F — such horses, those who value fine blood | re Jcepaapapgeeae ioe 3 00 | 3 50 
And gifted lips with inspiration flowed:— . " {and fine figure, could not pay too much. Nutmegs,. thee. —/2 sol | 3 Ol 
Led by Ambition, and by Worth revered, i... en pen 20 24 
‘The Drama then in lettered"grace appeared; Tosacco.—Total number of hogsheads inspect-| 479, nd bse PE io a 6s| 
From hidden stores her golden lore she brought, ed in the three state Warehouses, for the last ek ny Mum, . +. « | om , 60 slo 
And morals mended, as she manners taught; weeks, 2.020. | WANE Renaatt ch pie ‘oa ‘ - 3 . 
Through every page of varied life she ran, } Mate ecb Ty - a “Sicily, a pong : - ~ 4Q 
Her volume Nature, and her study Man; ' : a ; F ena ee 
Where’er she moved, the Muse the land refined, CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. Chaser” pegerness ~* ; = 5 
And Taste adorned, as Science nerved the mind;— Pans nae go a "—- ge gg held by the) port, first quality, . |gal.| 2 | 2 50 
On every side, to birth, new beauty sprung, ee a oo mye ne im yt a _ WOOL, Merino, full bd) Ib.| 40) 45 ashed 
The laurels flourished, and the minstrels sung; Promiu oe id the Vou oe SERee S) Cases Ge do. crossed,. . | — = mis. a 
. eage thgeen remiums, and the Volunteer Toasts drank on the oeca- but tree of 
As knowledge guided—Bards inspired the age, sion—Essay on Sheep, by G. W. P. Custis, Esq., No. 3 em, om .° to 20) 39) | tags. 
And pictured Wisdom lessoned from the stage; —-Agricultural_Prospects—On Substitutes for Woad— Skinvers’ or Pulled, . | — = 8 
Truth fearless spoke, in scenic garb arrayed, The Vine in France—Vegetable Poison—Economy in|= 


And rescued Virtue owned the Drama’s aid. 





















































Candles—Elm in Boston—British Exports—Recipes— 
Official account of Races at Richmond, New Market, 








And now, auspicious dome, aspiring pile, 
The Artist’s pride—be thine the people’s smile! 





and Lawrenceville—Poetry, Prize Address, by Thomas 
Wells, Esq., of Boston—Editorial—Prices Current. 


Printed every Friday, at ¢5 per annum, for JOHN S. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D Tor, corner of St 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
Beok and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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manger clean where she was fed with grains, (brew- 
‘ers’ grains of malted barley, which are always very 
_'moist,) not to let it get sour. He washed her bag at 
ON IMPROVING THE NATIVE BREED OF — three times with cold water, winter and sum- 
NEW ENGLAND CATTLE. mer. Where grains and pollard* cannot be had, 
No. II (says Mr. Cramp,) milch cows should have a little 
~~ nice hay, once a day, to — them in a proper 
In the preceding number I introduced an account’ state; otherwise all green food would make them 
of the very extraordinary New England cow, which too loose. “Often changing food is good for milch 
has been distinsuished by the name of the Oukes' cows.” It is not, I presume, the mere act of chang- 
cow. I now present a brief statement of an un- ing their food that is beneficial, but their stomachs 
equalled English cow, the property of Mr. Cramp, are cloyed if their food is not varied. The appetite 
of Sussex county: a cow not of either of the highcst |is increased by the change, and they will eat more, 
improved English breeds—long horns or short horns; | and give milk in proportion. I understand him to 
but of the proper old Sussex breed, which, Marshall say that he commonly changed his cow’s food every 
says, very much resemble the Herefordshire cattle.) time he fed her; and he thus concludes his details: 
For a minute detail of her treatment and of her pro-|«I feed my cow six or seven times a day.” 
ducts in milk and butter, during five years, I must) The moderate quantities of butter noted in the 
refer the reader to the Massachusetts Agricultural) preceding number, as stated from Young's Northern 
Repository and Journal, vol. iv. No. 4." Tour, were produced, for the most part, by the 
Mr. Cramp’s experiments commenced in May, short horned, or Holderness breed of cows, proba- 
1805, and appear to have been carefully registered.| viy of Dutch extraction. Of this breed, Mr. Mar- 
In the first year, reckoning from the day she calved,| shall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkshire (printed 


‘AGRICULTURE. 











at three or {« # years old.” By 







bulls ing eI 
his mannergof treating them, .##. Young says his 





bulls were perfectly gentle. 

If from such unpromising orig Wals, Bakewell and 
his followers, the eminent Engi@h breeders, have 
produced two,races of cattle, whigh are now said to 
surpass all others of which we hfe received infor- 
mation, what encouragement doe Jit not offer to in- « 
telligent farmers in New Englan@ to set about im- 
proving their native breed? Are? there not, at this 
time, in every township, some cow#', two or three at 
jleast, which, if as well fed, woul¢ be as productive 
|of butter and cheese as the most highly improved 
of the long and the short horned breeds? From such 
superior native cows, selected in every township, 
and managed with English care «nd skill, great im- 
provements may be rapidly and extensively effected. 
It will be attended with some extra expense; but the 
substantial farmers who have the means of pur- 
chasing the superior animals, and can give the re- 
quisite attention, will certainly be abundantly com- 
pensated by the greatly increased value and prices 
jof their intproved stock. But théy must select fine 

bulls as wellas fine cows, on which to raise their im< 












she yiélded— . ‘in 1788,) gives the following deseription. “A thick, 
quarts of milk. lbs. of butler.) Jarge boned, coarse, clumsy animal, remarkably provements. Arthur Young mention’ an eminent 
In 48 weeks, - - 4921 - 540 large. behind, with thick gummy thighs, always, English improver in husbandry (Mr. Turner,) as 
Qd year, in 45 weeks, - 4137 - 450 fleshy, but never fat; the flesh being of bad quality.| having obtained a dairy of the tre Lancashire lon 
od year, 514 “ - 5752 - 675 This, however, was not the worst; the monstrous! horned cows; for two of which Bakewell offere 
‘Mth year, 424 “ - - 4219 - 466 size of the buttocks of the calf was frequently fatal 
Sthyear, 48 “ - 5369 - 594 to the cow. Numbers of cows were pe 8 lost! from them. 


{/Vote.—In the fifth year the cow had twin calves, 
which were suckled 9 weeks; during which time no 
butter was made frum her milk, although she gave 
$64 quarts more than the calves sucked. But this 
surplus milk, Mr. Cramp says, threw up very little 
¢ream, and that was poor; and though many lony 
and patient trials were made, no butter could be 
obtained from it, whether this milk was taken from 
her before or after the calves had sucked. At the 
end of nine weeks, the calves were soid for 121. 
12s ($56,) and then the making of butter commerce -~ 
ed and continued 43 wecks.} 

It seems that Mr. Cramp was keeper of the prison 
in Sussex, within the walls of whica, on 70 rods of 
ground, he sowed red clover, white clover, luceme, 
rye-grass and cow-grass, and some carrots. The 
crops of lucerne were cut four times, and the clover 
three times during the season, producing each time 
good crops. ‘The cow was not allowed to ‘ed on) 
the grass ground; but all these green crops were 
cut and given her ‘in a rack in her hovel, where she 
had a plat of about 18 square rods to range in. He 
kept but that one cow, and always milked her him- 
self, being particularly careful to milk her regularly 
and clean. He says, *‘milch cows are often spoiled 
for want of patience at the latter end of milking 
them.” ‘This, unquestionably, is 4 remark alike 
correct and important. Every former knows that 
when it is intended to dry a cow that is giving milk, 


in calving.” And of this breed, as then propagated 
in Yorkshire, he says—It is a fact, that short horn 
cows seldom calve without assistance.” And when 
the hour of calving is apparently at hand, they are 
diligently watched, the person having the care of 
them frequently rising in the night; and sometimes 
silting up the night through. Of these cattle Mr. 
Marshall remarks: ‘’The unprofitableness of this 
‘Dutch breed’ being evident, men of discernment 
began to set about improving it. In the course of 
the last twenty years the bone has-been lowered, 
the hind quarters reduced, and the flesh and fatting 
quality very much improved; not by foreign admix- 
tures and unnatural crossings, but by choosing the 
cleanest and best fleshed bulls and heifers from among 
their own or their neighbour’s stock.” ‘The still later 
improvements of the short horned breed, it is to 
be presumed, have remedied the evil above men- 
tioned, which proved fatal to many cows in calving, 
and rendered assistance unnecessary. 

Mr. Marsialiy says—“The Herefordshire breed 
of catile, taking it all in all, may, without risk, I 
believe, be deemed the first breed of cattle in the 
island.” ‘Beside their superiority. as dairy stock, 
the females, at least, fat kindly at an early age; the 
strongest proof of their excellency as falting cattle. 
I have seen three-year old heifers of this breed, (to 
use a familiar phrase,) as fat as mud; much fatter 
than any heifers of that age I have seen, of any 


some is left in her bag at every milking, and more] other breed, the spayed heifers of Norfolk except- 


and more, until she ceases ta.be milked. Froin this 
well known fact, it is to be inferred, that the leaving 
any portion of her milk, however small, undrawn, 
tends to the same result. Bat besides the daily loss 





ed.” And he thought it a misfortune that the spi- 
rited breeders of the midland counties in England 
(at whose head was the celebrated Bukewell,) raised 
their improved cattle frem the long horned race; 


of milk, and the earlier drying up of the cows, by! which, (he says,) “in @ state of neglect, might, in 
such careless milking, there is a natural diminution figurative language, be called creatures without 
of butter. By careful experiments, Dr. Anderson) carcass, all horns and hide” Some valuable im- 
ascertained, that the ast cup of milk drawn from | provements in the breed were effected before Bake- 
the cows, (the “strippings,”) yielded, on an average,| well s day; but to so high a pitch of excellence did 
ten times as much butter as the like cup of mulk|he raise this stock, that Marshall says “this cows were 


first drawn. In owe cow it was 16 times as rich in 
butter. 

In the summer season, this cow was fed on the 
erops above mentioned, three or four times a day, 
and at noon, with about four gallons of grains and 
two of bran, mixed together, Mr. Cramp always 
observing to give her no more food than she ate up 
clean. In the winter season she had hay, grains and 
bran, mixed; he feeding her often—five or six times 
aday, giving her. food when milking, keeping the! 
13—VOL. 7. 





of the finest mould, and the highest quality; and his 
heilers beautiful as taste could -well conceive; clean 
and active as does. His bull D, at the age of 12 or 
13 years, was niore active and higher mettled, than 





* Pollard, is the inner husk of wheat; the same which 
in Pennsylva;ia is called shorts, separated, in bolting 
wheat meal, from the outer husks or bran. 


} Rural Eeonomy of Gloucestershire, printed in 1789, 
vol. 2, p. 226. 


sixty guineas, for the purpose ef breeding BULLS 

This was about 60 years ago. Bull 
calves, from our best cows, should certainly be se- 
lected and reared with equal, or rather with greater 
care, because of their more extensive use, than the 
females. Bakewell’s long horned cattle in his life 
time, had a higher reputation than any other breed 
in Fnghand. Subsequently, the improved short horn- 
ed rose in estimation; and, under the latest improve- 
ments, seem to have gained the ascendancy. 

Bakewell’s primary object in his improvements of 
cattle, was the production of beef—and his — 
(says Young:) was “to gain a beast that would weigh 
most in the most valuable joints.” Hence he aimed 
at reducing the head, neck and bones: and by his 
skilful selections from his own stock, and from the 
stocks of others, where he found animals superior to 
his own, he at length obtained slender heads and 
necks, slender and short legs, and small bones. He 
asserted, says Young, “that the smaller the bones, 
the truer would be the make of the beast, the quick- 
er she will fatten, and her weight, we may conceive, 
will have a larger proportion of valuable meat; 
flesh not bone, is the butcher's object.” And Sir 
John Sinclair remarks, that the “celebrated John 
Hunter (an eminent anatomist,) declared that small 
bones were generally attended with corpulency, in 
all the various subjects he had an opportunity of 
examining. 

As to form, Sir John justly observes, that “though 
it is extremely desirable to bring the shape of cattle 
to as much perfection as possible, yet profit and 
utility ought not to be sacrificed for. mere beauty, 
which may please the eye, but not fill the pocket; 
and which, depending much upon caprice, must be 
often changing."* Farther, as to form, he says, 
that it should be compact, and no part a 
tioned to the other; and the whole distinguished by 
a fulness and roundness of shape; that the chest 
should be broad, no.animal with a narrow chest 
being easily made fat. And Mr Cline (an-eminent 
surgeon in London,) is quoted by Sir John as stat- 
ing, “that the lungs of an. animal are the first ob- 
ject to be attended to, for on their size and sound- 





* Sir John. (Code of Agric. p. 87,) mentions the late 
Mr. Davis, the reporter of the husbandry of ‘Wiltshire, 
whom he pronounces to have been one. of. the ablest 
agriculturists that England had produced, as lamenting 
“that Wiltshire farmers had that ‘pride.of stock’ which 
induced them to prefer beawfy and size to utility and _ 
fi.” Are notsome American farmers, lovers of 
bandry, falling into the same error? 
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ness the health and strength of the animal princi-|not bigger than one’s little finger. Observing to 
pally depend;” hence the importance of attending) the President that this heifer would not be a good 
to the size and form of the chest (in which the lungs milker: he answered that her breed was destined 
and heart are lodged,) and to its breadth in particu-| for labour and beef. John Prince, Esq., of Roxbu- 
lar. And that the muscles and tendons should be) ry, at whose farm the two Herefordshire animals 
large, by which an animal is enabled to travel with| are now kept, lately informed me that the heifer 
greater speed; and, he might have added, to exert has never had a calf, nor is likely ever to have one: 
superior force in every kind of iabour. Bakewell’s' yet what I suppose rarely happens, she gives a little 
cattle were round bodied; the ribs springing from, milk. Probably this is the variety of the Hereford- 
the chine almost horizontally; and hence giving a| shire cattle mentioned by Sir John Sinclair as adapt- 








broad and flat back. I will add, that the best milk-/ 
ing cows that I have seen, were deeper in the body 
immediately before the hind legs, than immediately 
behind the fore legs. I believe this was very ap-| 
parent in the Oakes cow. 

Should the intimation new given, of the most ex- 
peditious means of improving in the first instance, 
our native breed of cattle, be acceptable to our far- 
mers, and be adopted in practice, a higher improve- 
ment may soon be expected, by the exhibition of 
the improved animals at the County and State Cat- 
tle Shows. There we may expect to find some in-| 
dividuals, possessing the requisite qualifications to| 
become skilful and successful breeders, like Bake- 
well and his followers in England; and who, like 
them, ready’to give adequate prices for fine animals, 
will ultimately be amply rewarded by an increasing 
demand, and the continually growing prices of their 
superior stock. 

[ am happy in being able to quote the opinion of 
Mr. Lot President of our State Society, cor- 
responding with my own on the subject under con- 
sideration. He says—‘Possessing, as we unques- 
tionably do, the materials among our own stock, of 
improving our breeds by careful selection, we should 
follow the example of Bakewell and other British 
farmers, who in fifty years have raised the stock of 
Great Britain to a state of perfection little short of 
what it is supposed they can ever reach.”"* On 
another occasion the President said—Care in se- 





lection and in rearing our animals, would soon have 
placed us on a footing with any natjon in Europe. 
Our neat cattle were generally good; and dividual 
animals might have been found in New England, 
which, under the skilful management of such men 
as Bakewell, and Princep, and Champion, would in 
twenty years have rivalled either the Holderness or 
the Herefordshire races.” Again Mr. Lowell says, 
“‘we repeat what we have often urged, that more is 
to be expected from excited attention to the im- 
provement of our own stock, than from importation.” 

Such improvements of our native cattle, so im- 
portant to our farmers in general, will also be inte- 
resting to those who are possessed of fine imported| 
cattle: for if the latter, on full trials, shall be found 
to be really of greatly superior excellence, improv- 
ed individuals of our native breed will furnish better 
subjects for coupling with them; and enable the 





owners of the imported animals more expeditiously 


to improve and increase a superior stock, whether) 


for their own use or for sale. 
I have mentioned Marshall's opinion of the Here- 
fordshire breed of cattle, takin 


remarkin 
ed to the butcher, to the dairy and to 
the Herefordshire cattle approach the nearest to 
that perfect state of any of the larger breeds. 
They arrive soon to maturity, and are fit for labour, 
but it is a different variety of the same breed that 
is preferred for the dairy.” At the last cattle show 
at Brighton, I saw a bull and heifer of the Here- 
fordshire breed—stately animals, sent by Admiral 
Sir Isaac Coffin, (a native of Massachusetts,) to the 
Massachusetts Society of Agriculture. The heifer 
was very large and of fine form; but her bag was 
very small, and ber teats, clustering together, were 





” * Mass. Agr. Repository and Journal, No. 3, vol. 7. 


all in all, as the| 
best in Great Britain. And Sir John Sinclair, after} 
on a breed of cattle equally well adapt-| 

e plough or, 
cart, is no where to be met with,” says, “perhaps, 





ed to labour and to make beef, while another variety 
is preferred for the dairy. 

“Early maturity,” or a disposition to fatten well 
at an early age, is considered in England as a dis- 
rte | excellence. “When animals, bred for 
the carcass merely, (as Sir John Sinclair remarks,) 
become fat at an early age, they not only return 
sooner the price of their food, with profit to the 
feeder, but in general, also, a greater value for their 
consumption, {for the quantity of food they consume] 
than slow feeding animals.” On this subject I once 
took occasion to observe, that “a disposition to fat- 
ten at an early age, a point of excellence zealously 
sought for in England, where husbandry labours 
are chiefly performed by horses, is not of material 
consequence to New England farmers, when oxen 
for the draught and cows for the dairy, constitute 
their most interesting stock.”* I doubt not, how- 
ever, that many of our farmers have had experience 
of heifers entering into their third year, and grazing 
in rich pastures, becoming fat for the butcher in 
the same season, on grass alone. Sir John Sinclair 
remarks, that the propensity to fatten at an early 
age, is a sure proof that an animal will fatten spee- 
dily at any other period of life. It is a remark of 
Mr. Marshall, “that a cow may be so constitution- 
ed as to convert her aliment into milk, while milk 
is continued to be drawn from her, and, when the 
draught is stopped, to convert the same current of 
chyle into fat.’ And we may well suppose, that 
cows possessing the faculty of converting their food 
into milk so rich as to yield an extraordinary quan- 
tity of butter, would, when dried off, fatten faster, 
and in a higher degree, than cows which had given 
thin milk, on the same quantity of food. This pre- 
sents another and very weighty motive, to cherish 
and propagate that breed of cattle of which the 
cows are so productive of butter. 


T. PICKERING. 





SHEEP—No. 4. 
Mr. Eprror, 

Ar the Arlington Sheep Shearing of 1806, I ex- 
hibited a year old lamb, bred from my improved 
Persian, which was much admired. He was after- 
wards sent to New Kent county, in the south of 
Virginia, and no doubt is remembered there: at full 
growth, he weighed, alive 204 lbs., and his usual 
shearing was 10 lbs. of clean wool, 14 inches in 
length. 

Next came Mr. Foote’s Badger, of the Arlington 
long woolled race, obtaining the premium, though 
shown against a sheep of very large size. Badger 
was about 100 Ibs. live weight, but sheared 10 lbs. 
of wool, of great length and good quality. He was 
indeed, a sheep on the principle of the celebrated 
Bakewell, of ‘small in size, but great in value;” 
and when standing, his wool appeared to touch the 
ground. He was sold, shortly after his exhibition, 
to a gentleman in Frederick rey 6 Virginia. Let 
us look over a table, furnished by Mr. Foote, of 
Hayfield, a gentleman deservedly esteemed as a 
most successful agriculturist, and improver of stock, 
and we shall be able to judge of the merits of the 
Arlington long woolled, when compared with the 
sheep of this and other countries. 





* Address to the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
at Brighton, Oct. 1822. 


a 

“On Saturday last, in the presence of La 
Lewis, Esq., anand nine a lambs of oy me 
lington long woolled breed—and as the result is not 
very common, I give it publication: 

: Live weight. Length of wool. Product of wool. 
First, 85 Ibs. — «s+ « 
Second, . 78  . 15 inches 54 
Third, . 100 11 64 
Fourth, . 85 8 5 
Fifth, 98 11 64 
Sixth, 78 11 6 6 oz 
Seventh, 70 104 54 
Eighth, . 78 mw « 54 
Ninth, 76 , 12 64 





| lambs, which have each pro- 
| daced a lamb, and now suckle them. I also shear- 
ed a fat wether. of the old kind of the country, 
|which weighed 158 lbs. gross, and produced 5+ Ibs. 
|of wool. Upon applying the impartial and unde- 
| viating rules of arithmetic to the above result, we 
|shall find that the Arlington long woolled breed 
yield a pound of wool to every)14 lbs. 7 oz. gross 
weight—and that the old country kind yield only a 
pound of wool for every 30 Ibs. gross weight. It 
i will be remembered that Badger produced a pound 
of wool for 10 lbs. 12 oz. of gross weight—a result 
which, if my information be correct, is not exceed- ¢ 
ed in any part of the world. 

Signed, WM. H. FOOTE. 


Hayfield, 17th May, 1808. 


The celebrated and favourite ewe, bred at Ar- 
lington, called Mary Colston, (of which a portrait 
has been taken,) did not exceed 100 lbs. in gross 
weight, and sheared 7 lbs. of washed wool, more 
than nine inches in length. She appeared like a 
moving mass of wool, the legs concealed, and the 
head alone giving animation to the object. 

In 1807 and 1808, sheep of the home breeds and 
of large size, were shown for the premium cups, 
particularly a lamb bred by Col. Tayloe, of Mount 
Auy, Which weighed alive, at 1 year old, 180 Ibs. 

About this time a Mr. Vint and a Mr. Young, two 
very respectable Englishmen, who had been shep- 
herds in Europe, volunteered their services to show 
the manner of European shearing. Formerly, the 
habit was, to seize and bind the animal, as if for 
slaughter; a lusty fellow then kneeled upon the 
poor straggling creature, and fell to work chopping 
wool, skia and flesh together, and, by way of finish- 
ing off so accomplished a work, left to the tail a 
bunch or tuft of wool, like the tail of a lion. This 
was considered a matter of taste, and for the animal 
to keep off the flies with. 

Since this barbarian custom has ceased, the sheep 
are now shorn without the slightest confinement; 
the wool closely and neatly shaved off, by passing 
the shears round and round the body—and with 
this shaving, there is no usury taken of flesh or 
blood. } 

The premium for te first American fabric shown 
at the Arlington Shee) Shearing, was adjudged to 
a Miss Field, of Fairfaxcounty, who spun and wove 
it herself. It was quite a pretty thing—a piece of 
jeans twilled, and was presented to the President of 
the United States, to be worn on the day of Inde- 
pendence. It was customaty for the guests at the 
meetings to appear in some kind of American ma- 
nufactures, however small, as a compliment to the 
institution —generally a pair of gloves, a waistcoat, 
a watch chain, and many, unable to procure any 
thing else, would cut a cane from the forest, as 
being of the home character. Such were those 
times; in these, could not a million of Americans 
mount the uniform of independence? 

I just laid down my pen, to peruse a letter from 
my friend, your friend, and his country’s friend, 
Barton, vice-president of the Valley Society, and 
find it so much to the purpose of my communica- 
tions, that I will consulate number by enclosing 


| ‘Those were all ewe 
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i blication, with the remarkable speci- 

on 1S haan wool, which it contains— 
truly, yours, 

andam, = Very ‘uly GW. P. CUSTIS. 


Arlington House, June 10, 1825. 


Dear Sir, Springdale, 6th June, 1825. 
Knowing the interest which you have always felt 
for the improvement of our native sheep, I enclose 
oua sample of wool sent from the old province of 
io Pay, in upper Peru. I have not been able to 
gain any information, whatever, in relation either 
to the character and habits of the animal produc- 
ing this wool, or the quantity yielded annually.— 
The facility with which you can — the know- 
ledge desired, from the officers of the navy, will, I 
have no doubt, induce you to seek for it. { think it 
highly probable, the silken texture of the Peru, 
mingled with the long wool of Arlington, would 
produce a very valuable variety. If you join me in 
this impression, may not you render lasting services 
by making the experiment, when practicable. 
Believe me, truly yours, 
WM. M. BARTON. 
G. W. P. Custis, Esa. 





REMARKS ON LORAIN’S HUSBANDRY. 
Dear Sir, Springdale, May 15, 1825. 

I was not apprized of the publication by Carey & 
Lea, of Mr. Lorain’s agricultural work, entitled 
«Nature and Reason harmonized in the Practice of 
Husbandry,” until I saw a republication of the 13th 
chapter in the American Farmer. I am much pleas- 
ed to find Mr. Lorain has taken up - — of 
deep ploughing, and green dressing, and particular- 
ly ~~ ohen I find ite eniatans so fully accord with 
my own, in relation to that matter. 

The several years experience I have had in the 
application of green crops, teaches me that with ju- 
dicious management, they afford the farmer the 
best means of renovating exhausted land—and with 
the barn-yard manure that can be made on every 
farm, used as an auxiliary to a green growth, the 
most impoverished and ungenerous soil, can be 
made in an astonishingly short period, a libera) and 
productive one. ‘Those opposed to every thing like 
innovation, in a system supported by the practice of 
fifty years, tell you of unsuccessful experiments 
they have made; or meet jou with the fact, that 
Gen. Washington, who, it is well known, was zea- 
lous, enterprizing, and persevering as a farmer, sow- 
ed upon his Mount Vernon tract, eighty oc a hundred 
acres of buckwheat, which was turned under, 
and proved totally unavailing and abortive. It is 
true, if [ am not misinformed, that Gen. Washing- 
ton did plough under a considerable growth of 
buckwheat, without any visible effect whatever.— 
Similar experiments have been made by many 
others (by myself for one,) with similar results.— 
But granting this, it by no meavs furnishes an argu- 
ment that can be with propriety wielded against 
the opinion promulgated by Mr. Lorain, and corro- 
borated by my own reasoning and experience. It 
may as reasonably be offered as a support to an as- 
sertion made by Mr. Lorain in another part of the 
same chapter, to which | fully respond, “that a thin 
soil should not be ploughed deep when the vegeta- 
tion is turned under it, preparatory to a wheat crop.” 
When acrop, however prodigious it may be,is turn- 
ed under such a depth, either fermentation is destroy- 
ed, or so much poor soil is placed above the ferment- 
ing matter, into which its fertilizing properties have 
to extend, that a good effect ought not to be expected 
the first experiment—one or two repetitions are ne- 
cessary to make it visible. Into this error I have 
but little doubt Gen. Washington fell. An advo- 
cate for deep ploughing, and sanguine in his expec- 
tations of the result, he placed too great a quanti 





of poor sand over, perhaps. what was a stinted growt 


of buckwheat. Disappointed, his characteristic per- 
severance forsook him, and the experiment was not 
followed up, as it should have been, by two or three 
applications, or by one with shallow ploughing. 

Vhen I first commenced this system, it was in a 
field upon which there was an immense growth—it 
was literally covered, and my plough horses fed 
from the tops of the oats without stooping. ‘The 
ploughs entered almost to the beams, and the mass, 
with the end of the chain, was completely concealed 
beneath the new surface. -Of the many who saw 
this operation going on, there were few who did 
not protest—some said it was giving a certainty for 
an uncertainty—some, a crop in existence for one 
anticipated—others, that a bird in the hand was 
worth two in the bush, &c. All, however, who saw 
it, in common with myself, watched the effect with 
some solicitude. Our very open winter which fol- 
lowed, set in early, and F soon had it in my power 
to anticipate the result—I saw the error I had 
committed in ploughing too deep, “thereby turning 
up too much poor soil;” and in too much eultivation, 
“thereby checking fermentation.” My crop was 
such a one as the fields had averaged for the last 
twenty years, about fifteen bashels per acre. Con- 
vinced that the error was in myself, and that if na- 
ture had not been checked the result would have 
been different, I continued the experiment, and 
could now show you a field of forty acres, upon 
which it was made last year, of most beautiful wheat, 
I will venture to say it will yield several hundred 
bushels more than usual. I have made experiments 
with buckwheat, millet, oats, and corn—sowed three 
bushels to the acre. I have no hesitation in prefer- 
ring the oats to any other grain, for the purpose of 
green dressing. 

How few farms there are, sir, that have not upon 
them some fertile land, some low marshy place, or 
some rich pocosin, (as described by Mr. Custis, in 
the 7th vol. of the Farmer,) that would produce an 
immense growth of oats. If the oats were sown 
upon these spots early in June—cut when in head— 
hauled to the poor land, and immediately plough- 
ed under, what astonishing changes could, in a fev 
years, be exhibited in our tide-water country, and at 
how much less expense than that incurred by remov- 
ing and settling the forests of the west. The total 
expense of manuring the forty acres spoken of, was 
only two shillings per acre, or thirteen dollars and 
thirty-three cents. 

Mr. Lorain was opposed to the deep cultivation 
of maize, but I presume was, as most of our prac- 
tical farmers are, favourable to the deep breaking 
up of corn land. ‘The system, which has gained 
ground, and is pursued by most of our experienced 
northern farmers, is to break up deep, and cultivate 
shallow, thus avoiding and leaving uninjured all 
the deeper roots of the corn, and exposing the soil 
less to a drying sun. The shallow cultivation is 
followed by many of them, with what may be term- 
ed the levelling one—that is, reducing the ground 
to one common surface, with cultivators, or small 
harrows, after each ploughing. 

As my principal object in writing, was to point 
out, if in my power, the advisability of farmers of 
poor lands, adopting the fertilizing system recom- 
mended by Mr. Lente: and as I am at the close of 
my sheet, I must desire you to believe me, 

Respectfully, yours, 
J. S. Sxinner, Esq. WM. M. BARTON. 








Farm, near Philadelphia. 
To tue Epiror, 

It is an important fact to dairy farmers, tested by 
several in this vicinity, that cows turned into a pas- 
ture in the morning, in which there is considerable 
garlic, and removed before noon for the remainder 
of the day, into a pasture that is free from it, or fod- 
dered where such pasture is not to be had, their 
milk, and of course the butter made from it. will be 








free from the taste of that (to most,) unpalatable 
herb. Without being able, or attempting to ac- 
count for the fact, I submit it for general informa- 
tion, through the Farmer, and would be gratified in 
having a reason assigned for the circumstance. M. 





MEADE’S BARN YARD. 


A FARM YARD is so intimately connected with the 
farm itself, and_so essential to its prosperity, con- 
centring all its product, whether animal or vegeta- 
ble, as to make it of the utmost importance to have 
it situated and constructed with relation to such 
connection, as well as to its size, divisions, and other 
economy, so that it may be the capacious, com- 
fortable, secure, and convenient receptacle of every 
animal and all the provender of the farm. Uni- 
formity should always be preserved when not at the 
expense of convenience; so in our leisure hours we 
may delight in the survey of our labours. The ex- 
pediency of bringing together all the produce of a 
farm, and securing it in such manner as to facilitate 
the labour of a considerable portion of the year, 
must be obvious to every practical farmer, and will 
also bear the test of plain reason. The farm yard 
should be considered as a most valuable part of the 
husbandman’s capital, and will bear an interest just 
in proportion to its adaptation to the general pur- 
poses of the farm. A great saving of labour, if we 
were to descend to particulars, might be demon- 
strated in the proper use of a judicious farm yard; 
for it may without doubt be asserted, that in the 
course of the year, not one hour need be lost where 
there is sufficient shelter to labour under. This 
establishment contains about 14 acres of ground, 
and is sufficiently large for farms of from 3 to 600 
acres of open land; less ground, of course, would 
answer for the smaller farm; but the great advan- 
tage of having an abundance of room for stock, 
and for the conyemience of wagons and carts going 
to and from, is far above the loss of a small bit of 
ground. This acre and one-half is an oblong; when 
divided, forms two squares; the first for the stable, 
cow shed, corn shed, horse pen, hog pen, and corn 
house, on which the former are all dependent, save 
the corn shed, which is the supplier; these divisions 
being brought as near as possible to the corn house 
renders the feeding at all times convenient, but 
opens in bad weather; and the circumstance of 
taking a view of the whole from one or two points 
is very gratifying. ‘The second square brings into 
connection the hay, corn fodder, straw, &c. of the 
barn yard, with the horses, cattle, and sheep, of 
their respective departments, which receive their 
supply of water by passing through the vacant 
ground of the corn house yard through gates to the 
pond; but this trouble should be*avoided by obtain- 
ing, if possible, a supply of water in the yard, for 
the saving of manure, &c. ‘There is a thorough 
internal communication for carts and wagons from 
one division to the other, preventing the necessit 
of going beyond its bounds into the mud, or travel- 
ling, perhaps, around one, two, or three sides to get 
into another pen. If it be objected there are too 
many gates, it must be observed, that much con- 
venience cannot be had without additional expense; 
a gate or two in the middle of a farm yard prevents 
the necessity of travelling around it; and the addi- 
tion of two or three more facilitates the passage of 
stock to water, or to their different pastures, without 
mingling with each other. ‘I'he whole is surrounded 
by a lane which has the double effect of confining 
within a small compass, all the stock, or serving as 
an outlet to the pasture of different lots and fields. 
The farmer, too, in passing around thé yard on 
horseback, has a view of any business going on, 
stock feeding, &c., across the yard, in front, or 
through the course of the gates, lengthwise, which 
is a great convenience when time does not permit 
a more intimate examination. 
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REFERENCES. 


A. Shelter. on locust posts, and stone «all from 


5 to 6 feet high, 10 feet wide, with a shingle roof, | 


60 feet square. One-half the shelter is sufficient for 


12 milch cows, to which it is appropriated; the |chines. 


with uncommon industry, well erected mechinery{on the side of the shelter next the cattle to support 
may be advantageous, but a farm on a moderate |the straw in a body, and feed the stock. A circular 
f ya land, shelter for straw, where the ground suits, would 


scale, say from 2 to 3 or 40@ acres of 
having 4 or 8 hands, and not requiring the aid of have additional advantages, and the shelter to the 


an overseer, cannot often be benefited by such ma- right and left. be used for stowing away corn stalks; 
It is only wien land enough is cultivated the saving of labour in this particular, I find to be 


other half secures their provisions, which of the|to produce gencrally 2 or 3090 bushels of wheat, and | very gveat. 


rough kind, is scattered over the yard to make them | requiring the aid of a manager, who may be capable | 
dry and comfortable in any part of it; of the better|of attending to it, that a wheat machine would be| 
sort, such as hay, soft corn, bran, &c., is put in|advisable,; well attended, they not only have the) 


racks or troughs touching the walls. 


B. Stable, 40 by 50 feet, of stone work, having} 
i5 stalls, and a entting room in the middle, holding | 


12 or 15 loads of hay in the loft which has a lath 
floor, in order to give the new hay as much air as 


possible. 


J. Sheep yard, with a shelter, communicating 
'with lets for ewes and lambs. 

| K. Yard for the main stcck of cattle, which 
advantage over treading, as to the quantity gotten should always be very roomy, since there is a 
out, but save, I believe, at least 5 or 6 per cent.) greater mixture of small andgreat, weak and strong, 
Money is thrown away on a machine heaving less|than in any other pen. If the ground is not formed 
than four horse power. It is a subject worthy the | by nature ior a convenient pen, it should be raised 
attention of farmers to examine into, for it must bejon the racx, and shelter sides declining to the 
recollected that if a machine is not properly ma-/centre, to keep the stock high and dry; the manure 
i will naturally ‘neline to ithe middle, where the bulk 








C. Corresponding to the cow house shelter A../naged, an immense loss is sustained, much more 
the half of which is used for putting away corn in|than in careless treading, which may be fairly es- 
the shuck, to be handled in bad weather; the other| timated at 10 per cent. 
half holds the shucks, which are principally used| EF. A treading floor, 44 feet square, in the centre 
after the chief manure hauling in the spring, the|ofa barrack 44 by 90, with high shed set on locust 
corn stalks having been exhausted with the major/posts, the body plain frame work of sufficient di- 
part of the straw. At other seasons these shelters | mensions to hold 1500 bushels wheat in the straw; 
are useful in stowing littlé crops under, and afford-|the pitch of the shed admit of loaded wagons passing 
ing ample room to make stakes and caps, and do a/in and through the treading yard; the height of the 
variety of jobs well known to farmers. shed surrounding the frame work, renders the) 

D. Frame building, covering a horsemill and/act of unloading easy and rapid, either’ at the end | 
wheat machine, which are now out of use; but the/or side. The cost of this building was but 600) 
house is well situated for a variety of useful pur-/dollars, which answers for wheat, rye, &c., with 
poses, as an appendage to the large barrack it ad-|the aid of a small granary, as useful a purpose as a 
joins. From the experience I have had of this! much more costly building. 
machinery, a word may be said to the advantage of} G.G. Rows of hay stacks, convenient to horses! 
farmers who are apt to adopt novelties on report.|and sheep, and leaving abundant room for a team 
I have worked a wheat machine of 4 horse power|to manceuvre between them and the barrack. 
for eight or nine years, and by diligent attention,| H. Granary, 26 feet square, with 4 doors, the! 
have succeeded in working it to advantage; a horse-|convenience of which is manifest in taking advan-| 
mill in likemanner, for three or four years, which| tage of the wind in running wheat through the fan. | 
was a great convenience and saving; but the atten-| I. I. Shelter for straw and stalks, dividing the, 
tion necessary to keep the machinery in good order|cow yard from the barn yard, 10 feet wide, 12 feet 
and make it profitable, is greater than any farmer|high, covered with straw. When the straw from 
can bestow who is not willing to devote all his time | the treading yard is put under this shelter, the cattle 
to absolute drudgery; to such as unite ingemuity!are also fed, as there are very high straight racks 














joxen are frequently called for. 


of which will ne most easily taken from; the corn 
stalks which are always first fed will soon prevent 
the cattle from fecling any inconvenience in cross- 
ing the middle of ‘he pen in very wet seasons. 

L.. A shelter, on locust posts, 6 feet high and 8 
feet wide, weathervoarded on the outside, and 
covered with straw; but it should be a good thatch. 

M. Part of the same yard and shelter, divided off 
for young cattle to be kept from the bull until three 
years old. 

N. A square covered rack giving feed to three 
pens. 
, O. Pen and shelter, an outside situation, as work 
A much greater 
abundance of corn stalk fodder is given to the work 
oxen; having less time to feed than the other cattle, 


| they get the best of it in a shorter time, and the 


other cattle are permitted to occupy their pen when 
they are at work. 

P. Hog shelter, which communicates with the 
catile pens by a Sslip-door through the weather- 
boarding. Hogs derive a considerable supply of 
food from the droppings of the cattle, and the straw 
scattered about, and will not get the mange if they 
are stopped out every night. It is only advantage- 
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us to pert *¢ hogs the liberty of the cattle yard, 
ous to pom, r the lattes > completely secured 
i intrusion 0 e former. . 
“— oy stall feeding beeves and fattening 
-hogs; it admits of a division 1n the middle. This 

n is about 60 feet square, but is not yet completed 
or the purposes intended; it is to be paved with 
flat limestone 20 feet out from two of its sides, 
leaving 20 feet in the middle, unpaved, for the ma- 
nure to be collected; the pavement will have a de- 
clivity to the centre, there will be good sheiters to 
the north west, and a security for several loads | 
of leaves to be put up dry in the fall, as a supply of 
warm and wholesome bedding will be given every 
week or two, during the winter, when the old beds 
will be thrown into the manure sink. Fattening 
cattle may to advantage be fed lavishly with corn 
when hogs follow them. ; 

R. Iam so well pleased with this newly adopted 
mode of keeping my horses, that, had I nut already 
a stable, I would never build one. It is true, the 
circumstance of having a great quantity of hay 
above the horses’ heads, under the same shelter, is 
a great convenience; but, on the other hand, the 
inconvenience of cleaning after a dozen horses, or 
suffering the manure to accumulate, carrying it out 
at stated periods, is to me more than a balance, 
for I can haul four loads out of an open pen seoner 
than one from the stable. A covered rack or racks 
is situated as near the centre of a pen 60 or 70 feet 
square as may suit the inclination of the ground, 
large enough to hold from one to two loads of hay, 
fodder, or straw; 10 feet by 20 is a good size, from 
10 to 12 feet high in the body, with a secure cover 
over locust posts or stone piliars; the racks are 
placed within the posts, and form a manger between 
the bottom of them, two or three feet from the 
ground, and the enclosure of the same height, which 
‘surrounds the posts, so that no hay, &c. can be lost 
by a constant pulling from the rack that is at all 
palatable. A division may be made in the pen to 
separate the work horses from others, a dry shelter 
to the north west. This winter, two years, with 
cornstalk fodder, straw, &c. I hauled out from the pen 
65 ox cart loads of manure made by about 12 horses. 
It is remarkable that they make much finer manure 
out of the cornstalk than do the cattle; and it is 
owing to the circumstance of their playing around 
the rack, throwing and scattering the stalks about 
which are unbroken, and trampling them to pieces. 

‘S. Corn house, with rooms in front to beat out, 
and put away shelled corn; and double sheds, for 
carriage, wagon, and farming utensils to be stowed 
ander; the corn room is lathed entirely up; but 
since | have been in the habit of cutting up the corn, 
there has been a necessity for a division in the 
middle to permit the air to go through; otherwise, 
in a bulk of 250 barrels, much would be injured. 

T. A sinall pen with a division, for the conve- 
uience of driving animals into, on various occasions, 
and for different purposes. 

U. A well; to be without which, no farm yard 
‘ean be complete; which should be situated to water 
the different pens with small troughs, supplying the 
larger ones. Some few may take advantage of 
running water. Cisterns are sometimes very conve- 
nient,; occasionally, ponds may be made so. Driv- 
ing stock out to water should be avoided, to save 
trouble and manure. 





DEVON BREED OF CATTLE. 


Baltimore, 10th June, 1825. 
Mr. Sxrnner, 

I hear that Mr. John Barney, of Port Penn, in 
Delaware, the celebrated grazier, has fixed his at- 
tention on the Devon breed of cattle sent by Mr. 
Coke, of Holkham, to Mr. Patterson and Mr. Caton, 
and generally called the Coke Devons. A breeder 
ef such experience as Mr. Barney, must have seen 


great excellence in them, to have been induced to 
turn his attention to this stock, when so man 
others have been placed before the = eye, an 
so highly extolled. Whatever may have influenced 
his choice, the public will benefit by his labours, 
for without any disparagement to the gentlemen 
who hold the original importations, a skilful grazier, 
such as Mr. Barney, will bring their merits forward 
with every advantage to the breed. 

The price he-paid for the full blooded cows is, I 
understand, $200 a piece—and for a bull calf $100; 
and for degrees of blood less than full, in propor- 
tion. A GRAZIE 





AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 

Sir, Raleigh, N. C., June 7, 1825. 

You will bear in mind that my predictions last 
fall have been more than realized. I stated then; 
that the crops-of cotton had the rot, and if the: 
disease was general throughout the southern coun- 
try, so as to be a short crop, the price which we 
should receive for the short crop, would be more than 
could be obtained for a full crop. From the very 
large quantity, over what was ever planted before, 
of cotton, in this state, Virginia, and elsewhere, the 
crop of the present year must be immense. We 
have now to pray for a partial destruction of the 
plant, by rot or other disease, provided the injury 
can be general throughout the cotton growing coun- 
try. I have travelled a good deal for the last tive 
weeks, in this state, and I find that there are two 
acres in cotton for one of corn. ‘This may not be 
the case off the roads, but at all events a great 
scarcity of bread stufis will be certain. 'The crops 
of wheat in this state, are aitected with the bug 
partially, and in some neighbourhoods entirely with 
the rust. ‘The erop of tobacco, from James River 
in Virginia to Cape Fear in this state, must certain- 
ly be a smaller one than has been aimed at tor 
these forty years. As the planters of this article 
have been but poorly rewarded of late years, I 
think there is every prospect of their obtaining a 
good price for the present year’s crop. 

Yours, respectfully, 
WM. BOYLAN. 
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ON BORING FOR WATER. 
Washington, Jan. 31st, 1825. 
J.S. Skrsner, 
Sir: L send you John Trimble’s essay on borin 
for salt or fresh water. Mr. Dutty, of Wheeling, 


on the bank ef the Ohio river. He works his auger 
with horse power, which very much réduces the ex- 
pense of boring. 1am, &c. 

DAVID TRIMBLE. 


To the Editors of the National Intelligencer. 
GENTLEMEN, 

You have been twice called upon lately, by “A 
Farmer,” for information on the subject of boring 
for fresh and salt water. He refers to a paragraph in 
an English paper, in which the art of boring is claim- 
ed as a recent discovery made in England: but the 
fact is, that we savages of the west have had it in 
use for more than twenty years before it was ex- 
ported to that kingdom. We all know that John 
Bull has a habit of claiming all useful inventions as 
his own, and, therefore, | was not surprised when I 
saw the attempt thus made to impose the discovery 
upon the world as of British origin—but I am asto- 
nished that any American should have been inclin- 
ed to believe, (as your querist is,) that the account 
of buring is a hoax. The art (I repeat it,) been 
practiced on the western waters for more than 





(Virginia,) has bored about 900 feet for salt water, ! 


twenty years; and, I presume, that not less than 
two hundred experiments have been made, termi- 
nating at various depths, of from fifty to fivé hun- 
dred feet. I assure you and your readers, that I was, 
myself, jointly with others, interested in an experi- 
ment for salt water, in which the boring terminated 
at about three hundred feet, and was present during 
the greater part of the operation. The original in- 
ventor is unknown io me, but his discovery has 
saved the western people some millions of dollar's, 
by reducing the price of salt: and, as the sabject 
is of much importance to those who are not so for- 
tunate as to have pure fresh water springs near 
their dwellings, I shall give a hasty reply to Your in- 
uiry, hoping, however, that some one better quali- 
fled will supersede me, by giving you a full state- 
ment of the whole process. 
In boring for fresh water, the expense and trouble 
of sinking a gum would be a mere trifle, as solid 
rock ‘would generally be found near the surface; 
but experiments for salt water are asually made 
along the banks of large streams ‘at low water 
mark; and, at such places, it is indispensably ne- 
cessary to sink a gam throtigh the sand and gravel 
to the tock, so as to exclude the fresh water, which 
would otherwise defeat the operation. I shall, there- 
fore, begin by describing the manner in which gums 
are prepared and sunk, and shall then describe the 
auger and mode of boring. 

The experiment is commenced with an iron bar, 
(square or round,) about thirty feet long, and ‘nearl 
two inches in diameter; the point should be of steel, 
well hardened, and at the end a strong loop must 
be made for the handJle. With this bar (which is 
called the searcher, or searching auger,) the sand or 
soil is perforated unfil the pout strikes the rock: it 
is then drawn ap and measured, which gives the 
length of the gum’that must be sunk. 

The gum is prepated in the following manner: 
Find a poplar or sycamore (the latter is best,) of 
the length required; it must be 4 feet in diameter 
at the small end; saw both ends square, and bore a 
hole through the centre of 2 or 3 inches in diameter. 
Reem a funnel at one end, in which, if a fire is pro- 
perly built, and the opposite end a little elevated, 
the blaze wil! be drawn along the hole, and en- 
large it from end to end. ‘The fire may be fed by 
putting in small poles or split wood, and the log 
must be rolled over from time to time, to equalize 
the action of the blaze, until a calibre is formed of 
not less than 5 fect—34 feet is better. If it burns 
too fast at the ends, slack the fire with water. 

The gum (such is the name it how takes,) is care- 
fully hanled te the place where the experiment is 
intended to be made: a strong iron hoop should be 
driven on the small end to prevent it from éracking 
when the head is wedged. A few feet may be dug 
in the ground at the place perforated with the 
searcher, atid (he small end of the gum is laid over 
it. Astrong fame, with four perpémiicular posts 
firmly braced Bnd well fastened in ground or mud 
sills, is then op at the hole, and the gum is ele- 
vated until it §s brought to an exact perpendicular, 
in which posifon it must be kept while sinking, and 
great care i ‘gquired at the commencement to pre- 
vent it from ‘forking obliquely. A strong platform 
must be place@ on the top of the gum, with pro- 
jecting beams overed with plank, leaving a square 
of about thr. leet over the centre, through which 
the interior offfration is conducted. 

A sand aug@ with bags, is then used, to cut and 
draw up the »ghd and gtavel, which must be thrown 
on the platfow™. the weight of which is usually suf- 
ficient to forc{ithe gum down. 























m. a referrour — to a Patent Office at 
ashington, @*ere they may a ription of 
the stone chioMivad: and eng with pa- 
tents were g@nted to Mr. Richard Deering, of 





Greenup coung’, Kentucky, and his description and 
directions hoy to use them will be better under- 
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stood than mine. The process is continued with| 
the sand auger until the gum sinks t6 the rock. 

A tube, or corductor, is then made, by getting a! 
log as long as the gum, and about 9 or 12 inches in; 
diameter, through which a hole must be bored of 
not less than six inches in calibre; and thus prepar-| 
ed, it must be put in the gum and plummed to its, 
centre. And an auger is then made, similar to; 
those used in blowing rocks, with a square shank, | 
less than two inches in diameter, and about twelve 
inches long. On the end, a serew is cut, which is’ 
firmly screwed into a socket formed on the end of a! 
similar bar, which should be about twelve feet in| 
length; on the upper end of this bar, which is called! 
“the dickey,” a similar screw is cut, which is, in! 
like manner, screwed into a similar socket, made! 


with concave clamps, which is firmly rivetted to a| full of the auger will be sufficient to perforate the 


round pole, made of ash timber; twelve feet in|rock; but if hard places are found, the operator 


length and about two inches in diameter. This is! 


ealled the second joint of the auger, the iron bar| those who are perfect in the art of boring, can do 
being the first. On the upper end of this pole, or|so without much increase of muscular exertion.— 
second joint, a similar clamp is fasiened, with a| After working a few hours, the pole men will find 
‘screw upon it, which is screwed into a socket fas-|the spring of the pole, and will then know how to 
tened with clamps on another pole. ‘This pole, or}make it work free and easy, by changing its eleva- 
joint, may be 15 or 20 feet long, and thus the joints| tion, and by moving the fulcrum, if necessary. 

If the auger is permitted to work obliquely at 
ed. A short joint must be made, of iron, with a! first, the experiment will be lost—and therefore it 
swivel at the top and socket at the bottom, which is| must be well handled at the beginning, and the hole 
screwed to one of the joints, and a rope, of twelve! bored for the first fifteen or twenty feet, upor an ex- 
or more feet in length is fastened to the swivel. act perpendicular. 

A spring-pole is then procured, of twenty or more|any substance from falling into the hole, especial- 
fect in length, (pine is much the best.) the large/ly iron or steel. 
end of which is fastened to a post. firmly planted} superintended, our operator wrought the auger 
in the ground: a platform is made on the frame first} nearly two weeks upon a single inch, and we were 
described, about 12 or 15 feet above the top of the| never able to know whether his efforts were resist- 
gum, and a fulerum is fastened to the frame about/ed by the hardness of the rock, or the hardness of 
3 feet above the platfurm: the spring-pole is placed|some substance which had fallen into the hole. 

It is usual in salt water experiments to bore a hole 
the point of the pole should project over the gum.|about three inches in diameter, and of course the 

The auger is then let down the six inch tube or|bit of the auger must be of that size, but two and a 
vonductor, and suspended to the spring pole by the| half inches is common, and will do nearly as well, 
The bit must be made by a guage, and must be 
the rope made fast. ‘Two men stand on the plat-|guaged whenever sharpened. The operator must 
form, facing each other, on adverse sides of the|have four or five of them, and in boring, must be 
changed every three or four hours, because the 
of the gum, (which should now be covered.) hold-| friction will reduce the size of the bit. 
ing the auger gently in hand, and turning it as the| fresh bit is put on, the operator must work gently 
pole springs up. He must turn to the right, or the| until he reems the hole down to the bottom. 

In making the joints of the auger as before de- 
ly plaummed to the centre of the tube or conductor,|seribed, the head of the socket must be suelled to 
about two inches, and a similar head or shoulder 

The auger first used must have a bit of about six}must be made on the screw; and these should fit 
inches, and with this the operator must bore through|close when the joints are screwed on. 
the soft shelly substance usually found, until he|must be square, from the head or shoulder to the 
comes to the hard solid rock, into which he wili/clamps, and two screw drivers are required, the 
penetrate twelve or eighteen inches. The auger is|}hook of which must fit the square of the joints. In 
then taken out, and the conduetcr also in which it/drawing or returning the auger, one of them is 
was inserted. ‘Thus far the sinking und boring may|hooked upon ghe lower joint and held fast, and the 
be conducted with the gum full of water, but ifjsecket of the upper joint is screwed ofi and on 
any has risen, it must now be pumped out, and a/with the other. 

The auger should always be drawn at night; be- 
must be put in: this may be in two or more pieces|cause if any hard substance should get in, by acci- 
six inches thick, and in its centre a round hole must/dent or design, it would perhaps be impossible to 
be cut, of rather mere than six inches in diameter,|draw it up. When crawn, the joints should be 
a tube must be prepared long enough to touch the) placed in a perpendicular position, to prevent them 
rock at the bottom of the six inch hoje, bored as/trom springing. 

A sand pump must be used every two or three 
It is made by getiing 


of the auger may be extended to any length requir- 


on it at an elevation of eight or ten degrees: and 


rope, the pole being spring down « few inches, and 


pole to spring it, and an operator stands on the top 


joints will unscrew, and the auger must be careful- 


so as to work free and not rub. 


head, previously made to fit the bottom of the gun, 


before described, and to rise six inches above the 


interior head of the gum: this tube must be nearly |feet, to draw out the borings. 
six inches in size, with a hole 34 inches, bored|a copper tube three or four feet in length, and two 
through its centre, It must be carefully wrapped|inches in diameter, in the lower end of which a 
with hemp, from one end to the other, until it fits the | valve is fixed, and at the upper end a screw is made 
hole in the rock tight enough to require driving: it|to fit the sockets of the auger joints. 
must then be put in the hole and driven home, and/in the side of the tube two or three inches below 
the joints and edges of the head must be wedged|the screw, and it may then be screwed on and let 
and corked until all fresh water is excluded. ‘lhis}down, and being filled by ten or fifteen gentle 
must be caréfully done, so as to make the head|strokes, is drawn up and emptied. This may be 
water- proof, and leave all fast and firm; and as this}done quicker and easier by tying a long rope to the 
is the most difficult part of the whole experiment, I|top of the pump, a hole being made for that pur- 
would advise the undertaker to have the work well] pose. 
done and effectually secured. If the water is trou-|dow#i 








blesome, two or more pumps may be used to keep 


In making experiments, it almost always happens 


)it down. that one or more streams of fresh water is struck 


A three inch bit (if the hole is intended to be of| before salt water is obtained, and, in such Cases 
that size,) is now screwed on the bar, and the long/the fresh water must be tubed out after the boring 
tube or conductor is again\let down and placed ex-|is finished. For this purpose, a tube is made o 
actly on the top of the short tube, and the auger is|copper, (with joints similar to those of the auger,) 
put in and suspended to the spring-pole, which must |the calibre of which should not be less than one 
be gently sprung, until the auger is well plummed, |and a half inches—two would be better. When a 


and works free witl-out rubbing. The conductor 


| or |stream is struck in boring, the auger is marked and 
must be well braced, so as to keep it firmly to its|the distance measured, and the tube must be lon 


perpendicular position; and the top head being laid enough to descend below the lowest stream that js 


on the gum, all is ready for boring. 


proposed to be excluded. Before the tubing com- 


The operator may now turn the auger, and (as/mences, the hole must be well reemed to the proper 
the phrase is,) begin to bore for salt water, and may |distance, whieh being done, the lower end of the 
bore, as many have done, for five hundred feet in/tube is carefully wrapped with soft hemp, for two 
search of it. If the pole is properly sprung, the|or three feet, and is then let down, or rather press. 


may give some additional force to the fall, and 


ed down, until it passes a few feet below the stream 
of fresh water. 


The upper end is wrapped in the same way, so 


as to fit the wooden tube at the bottom of the gum, 
and the plate of copper should be fastened on it and 


Care should be taken to prevent 


In the experiment which I in part 


nailed to the wooden tube. If this is properly done, 
the hemp will swell enough to make it water-tight at 
both ends, and, if well rubbed with tallow, will last 
for many years. The upper end of the tube should 
be plugged while the workmen are fitting it in, and, 
when all is ready, the plug is drawn, and the salt 
water rises, 

In this description I have endeavoured to give a 
part of the information which you want. Some 
non-essentials have been omitted for the sake of 
brevity, but any workman of common capacity will 
supply them, when required, in the course of an 
experiment. You will find some tautologies in read- 
ing, for which [| offer an apology by saying that 
wanted to be clearly understood, and that I have 
written hastily and have no time to review and 
prune. 

‘The art of boring is now so well understood, that 
persons of skill can be hired to bore any depth, at 
the following prices, and probably for less: For the 
first 200 ivet, 2 dollars per foot; for the next 100 
feet, 3 dollars per foot, for the next 100 feet, 5 dol- 
lars per foot; and for the next 100 feet, 6 50 or7 
dollars per foot. At these prices the undertaker 








he rope breaks, the auger must be let 
a hook screwed on to fish it up. 


boards and pays his own hands, and the owner of 
the soil furnishes the auger. And thus a hole may 
be bored 500 feet deep for less than two thousand 
dollars, and I make no deubt has been often done 
for twelve or thirteen hundred dollars by persons 
using proper economy. 

It is said that some person, whose name I have 
not heard, has obtained, or is about to obtain, a 
patent for a mode of boring by horse power. ‘This, 
Iam sure, may be easily done; and | have been 
told by an acquaintance, that he once saw an auger 
at work by water power, with only one hand to 
manage it when in operation. 

I have no time at present to say any thing upon 
the question of subterranean hydraulics; and, if I 
had, you and the “Farmer” can get much better 
information by consulting books and men of scieuce. 
I am satisfied that the same laws govern the gravita- 
tion of water below and above the earth; and that 
the jet of a stream is not and cannot be higher than 
its source. 

The lower point of a cavern half filled with water 
may be struck in boring, and if the superincumbent 
air is comprest, its expansion will force the water 
upwards until an equation of force is produced be- 
tween the powers of gravity and rarefaction. The 
jet of such a fountain may be much higher than the 
source of its feeders, but when the air blows out, 
the water must subside. The whole effect being 
produced by a well known law of the science of 
pneumatics. 

No actual experiment, within my knowledge, 
justifies a belief that flowing water can be precured 
on a hill by boring, unless there is a neighboring 
hill. higher, from whence the stream is ted; and 
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eve that the discovery is a much more im- 
— oe a sas A is aware of. Good 
portant one than the . hy = 
water, even if obtained by boring an hundred fee 
below the surface of a valley, is better than a bad 
spring on the top of a mountain. I am satisfied 
that thousands of valuable lives are annually lost to 
the country by drinking bad water in the sickly 
seasons, Who might be saved, and the sickness of 
other thousands prevented, by expending @ few 
hundred dollars in making experiments. Living 
streams of pure fresh water, cool and healthy, are 
found every where below the surface. _ 

The inhabitants of low, flat countries, whose 
springs are only swamp water, filtered through mud 
and sand, would be certain of getting pure streams, 
by sinking gums and boring; and the experiments 
would often end by sinking the gums—as it is known 
thet good water is often procured in the gravel, 
thirty or forty feet below the surface. The quantity 
is sometimes so great that it 1s difficult to head a 
gum at the bottom. It is known that pure fresh 
water is often found below streams of salt water, 
and I am satisfied that people living on the sea- 
board may find fresh water two or three hundred 
feet, or more, below the surface of the sea: and, 
when found, the salt water may be tubed out, and 
the fresh water obtained—as it will always rise in 
the tube and gum, to the level of the salt water sur- 
face; and, if fed from neighboring heights, will rise 
to the level of its source. I am told that, in some 
of the islands, the entire population of towns are 
supplied by importations of fresh water, which is 
reserved in tanks and cisterns, and made fit for use 
« filtrations. ; f 

These good people might supply their wants 
from native fountains and subterranean streams, by 
boring. ‘Two thirds of the inhabitants of our cities 
might bore with success on their lots, and supply 
their kitchens with pure water, instead of the filthy 
drainings taken from their reservoirs. 

It has been said that there is no good water on 
Thompson’s Island, (Key West,) and 1 shall believe 
it, after an experiment is made, by boring four or 
five hundred feet, and not before. I will admit, 
however, that such smail flat bodies of land, sur- 
rounded by the sea, are not likely to afford fresh 
water, at any convenient depth; but I should not 
despair of getting fresh water upon all islands having 
hills and mountains. 

‘Taking the earth to be a solid mass, (as I believe 
it is) according to the old theories, | am of opinion 
that the chances of getting fresh water every where, 
by boring, is about nineteen to one in favour of the 
experiment; and if there is an interior concave, as 
Captain Symmes supposes, and he has offered more 
than sixty good reasons for his belief, I should con- 
sider the chances to be the same. 

If what is here said will enable you to answer the 
laudable inquiries of the “Farmer,” you are at 
liberty to publish it, and I am, very respectfully, 

JOHN TRIMBLE. 

Mount Stirling, Ky. Nov. 6, 1823. 
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ITEMS, 


Selected from late English papers received at the office of 
the American Farmer. 


SPECIMENS OF A PATENT POCKET DICTIONARY. 


Osientation—The real motive of many who wear 
the disguise of hospitality, and invite their guests, 
“to choke them with envy, not fill them with meat.” 

Partridge—A bird to which the squirearchy are 
so strangely attached, that they will shoot, trap and 
transport their fellow creatures, for the pleasure of 
destroying it themselves. 

Pavement—An old offender, now in the very act 


M‘Adam, who may truly say with Macbeth, “the 
very stones prate of my whereabout.” . 

eace—A cessation of those wholesale ‘murders 
which prevail during three quarters of every cen- 
tury in this enlightened era, and which are sanc- 
tioned and inculcated by all Christian governments 
under the name of war. 

Ring—A circular link put through the snouts 
of swine and upon the fingers of women, to hold 
them both in subjection. 

Royalty—Solitary imprisonment in a crowded 
court—selling yourself for a crown, and subjecting 
yourself to slavery, in order that you may enslave 
your subjects. 

Tinder—A thin rag; such, for instance, as the} 
dresses of modern females, intended to catch the | 
sparks, raise a flame, and light up a match. 

Usury, Law of—Punishing a man for making as 
much as he can of his money, although he is freely 
allowed to make as much money as he can. 

Watering Places—Sundry barren, shingly, chalky 
spots upon the coast, disfigured with a frail lath and 
plaister bow-windowed tenements, which being sup- 
plied with scanty white dimity curtains, a few ricke- 
ty chairs and tables, and some knotty featherless 
feather beds, are considered to be furnished. Hither 
thousands resort during the six weeks of an Eng- 
lish summer, to ride in an improved species of 
wheelbarrow, drawn by jaded donkies or ponies, 
to sit on the pebbles, and pelt them into the sea, to 
catch cold by walking on wet sand, to lose money 
in raffles, and enjoy at least one pleasant morning 
—that on which they return to London. 

Wedding—A tragi-comic meeting, compounded 
of favours, fuotmen, faintings, farewells, prayers, 
parsons, plum-cake, rings, refreshments, bottles, 
blubberings, God-bless-ye’s, and gallopings away in 
a chaise and four. 





Limitep Loauacity.—A tradesman, who had a 
shup in the Old Bailey, opposite the prison, kept 
twe parrots, for the inconvenience of his neigh- 
bours—a green disturber, and a gray. ‘The green 
parrot was taught to speak when there was a knock 
at the street-door—the gray put in his word when- 
ever a ring came at the bell; but they only knew 
two short phrases of English apiece, though they 
pronounced these very distinctly. The house in 
which these “’Thebans” lived had a projecting old 
fashioned front, so that the first floor could not be seen 
from the pavement on the same side the way; and 
one day, when they were left at home by themselves, 
hanging out of a window, a knock came at the 
street-door. ‘“‘Who’s there?” said the green parrot, 
in the exercise of his office. “The man with the 
leather!” was the reply; to which the bird answered 
with his farther store of language, which was, “Uh, 
ho!” Presently, the door not being opened, as he 
expected, the stranger knocked a second time. 
““Who’s there?” said the green parrot again. “D—n 
you, who’s there?” said the man with the leather, 
“why don’t you come down?” to which the parrot 
again made the answer, “Oh, ho!” his response 
so enraged the visitor, that he dropped the knocker, 
and rang furiously at the house bell: but this pro- 
ceeding brought up the gray parrot, who called out 
in a new voice, “go to the gate.” “To the gate?” 
muttered the appellant, who saw no such conve- 
nience, and moreover imagined that the servants 
were bantering him, “‘what gate?” cried he, getting 
out into the kennel, that he might have the advan- 
tage of seeing his interlocutor:—“New-gate,” re- 
joined the gray parrot, just at the moment when his 
species was discovered. 





The following fact, which has been communicated 
to us, and for the authenticity of which we can 
guarantee, tells greatly against a domestic animal 








of being taken up and knocked on the head by Mr. 


which is not sufficiently mistrusted. A female child, 


six.months old, of the hospital of Laon, under the 
care of the etn. ee H——-, at Aisse, (Aisne.) was put 
to bed quite well, at'six on the evening of the ith 
last November, The nurse having fastened the 
door, went out, and did not return till midnight. 
On opening her chamber door the cat flew out, 
having been shut in there all that time. She in- 
stantly ran to the cradle of the child, and found it 
nearly all devoured. The flesh of the chin, the lips, 
the two cheeks, half of the tongue, as well as the 
left eye, had been torn out and eaten, and there 
only remained a few slight traces of blood on the 
cap and handkerchief of the infant. ‘Two days after 
the little tiger returned, and scratched at the door 
of the room in search of its prey. We give publi- 
city to this fact, that it may serve as warning to 
all careless nurses, who, ignorant of the natural 
ferocity of the cat, are not sufficiently alive to its 
deceit, and often themselves place them in the cra- 
dies of their little charges. [French paper. 





A piece of ground attached to the residence of 
Count San Antonio, at Brighton, was lately knock- 
ed down for 8,500 It had a frontage of 80 feet. 
and altogether one single acre of land. The cost 
of the ground twenty-five years ago, was 512 1. 





The state of trade in Nottingham was never so 
flourishing as at present. The town has had an in- 
crease of not less than 10,000 inhabitants within 
the last year, and the earnings of the operative 
classes are so considerable, that many women get 
from 30s. to 2l. per week. At Leicester, the weav- 
ers are earning from 2 to $l. a week. 





The flock masters in the vicinity of Colchester, 
continue to suffer by the depredations of nocturnal 
visitors; three fine fat sheep have been killed within 
the last fourteen days. 





Last week was slaughtered at Pytehly, Northamp- 
tonshire, an extraordinary heifer, 4 years and 3 
months old, fed by John Cox, butcher, on grass, 
hay, ye and a little pollard, but no cake. The 
weight of the carcass was 1,315 lbs., or 164 st. $ 
Ibs., eight pounds to the stone; the inside fat weigh- 
ed 19 st. 3lbs. ‘This heifer was allowed by judges 
to be a most complete animal. 














METHOD OF MAKING PUTRID WATER SWEET IN A 
NIGHT’S TIME. 

Four large spoonfuls of unslacked lime, put into 
a puncheon of 90 gallons of putrid water, at sea, 
will, in one night, make it as clear and sweet as 
the best spring water just drawn; but, unless the 
water is afterwards ventilated sufficiently to car- 
bonize the lime, it will be a lime water. ‘Three 
ounces of pure unslacked lime should saturate 90 
gallons of water. 





THE USE OF SULPHUR IN DESTROYING INSECTS ON 
PLANTS, AND ITS BENEFIT TO VEGETATION. 


Tie up some flour of sulphur in a piece of muslin 
or fine linen, and with this the leaves of shoots or 
young plants should be dusted, or it may be thrown 
on them by means of a common swansdown A 
or even by a dredging box. Fresh assurances have 
repeatedly been received of the powerful influence 
of sulphur against the whole tribe of insects and 
worms which infest and prey on vegetables. Sul- 
phur has also been found to promote the health of 
plants on which it was sprinkled, and that peach 
trees, in particular, were remarkably improved by 
it, and seemed to,absorb it. It has likewise been 
observed, that the verdure and other healthful ap- 
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pearances were perceptibly increased, for the quan-|for 500 sovereigns, round the mile circle in Ashtead PRICES C — 
tity of new shoots and leayes formed subsequently | park, in harness, with feather weight. The mare ee 
to the operation, and having no sulphur on-their| was matched to beat. carrying any weight, 27 miles ARTICT |WHOLFSALE.| RETAL, 
surfaces, served as a kind of comparative index, and in two hours, At this season of the year (January,) a. Per. Trom| to from; to" 
pointed out distinctly the accumulation of health. L was greater tnan that performed by the horse| SEF, Baltimore Prime, | bbl.|10 ne 
|'Traveller, and previously by Giles’s Lightheel, of) BACON, and Hams, . . | lb. 7 9| 
BEST METHOD OF CLEANING FINE BLOCK TIN DIsH| Leadenhall Market, both of which did 28 miles in| COFFEE, W.I.Green,. | — {| 163) 17) 20) 9 
COVERS, PATENT PEWTER, &c. | two hours, with good time to spare. The start took do. Common,| — be 16$; 18) 39 
Where the polish is gone off, let the articles be place at 9 o’clock; the ground was occupied by hun- COTTON, —* &e.| — oe pe \ 
first rubbed over the outside with a little sweet oil dreds of the best judges. Betting was 5 to 4 on contd vine No. 10,! — a wae 
on a piece of soft linen cloth, then clean it off with’ time, to the tune of some hundreds. ‘The mare per-| ay advance of 1 cent) — 
dry pure whitening, quite free from sand, on linen| formed her task in gallant style, and had more than! each number to No. 18 | — 
cloths, which will make them look as well as when|14 minutes to spare upon the match. She did her} CANDLES, Mould, . . | — 12} 13! ld] 4g 
new. The insides should be rubbed with rags|miles to a few steps, and never once broke into a} Dipt,..... coeot— 10} 11) AN dp 
moistened in wet whitening, but without a drop of) gallop. oa CHEESE,......++|— 6 8} 10) Ig 
oil. Always wiping these articles dry, when brought| PepestriantsM.—The match between Mr. West, FEATHERS, Live,... | — 35 38 
from table, and keeping them free from steam or the celebrated pedestrian, and Bartholomew, the FISH, Herrings,Sus. new) bbl.) 2 18 | 2 md 
other damp, greatly diminishes the trouble of clean- Yorkshireman, to the 56 mile stone near Newbury BN gm _" wrk ; ies eink 
ing them. the one, and from the said stone to Hyde Park the FLOUR odie a bbl 475 | 
TO MAKE A LIQUID FOR STAINING PRONE oR woop oF |°ther, was completedon Monday. Mr. West start- Fine, . ‘ , apie " | 4 25 
DIFFERENT COLOURS. ed - “ mile stone to “d Ba — . : — Susquehanna, superfi. - 4 624 
dane “s e , " on Monday morning, and Bartholomew started from|FLAX, ......... ; 9 1] 
* ain chenaee ataleetnen Hyde Park at the same time, for 100 sovereigns a| GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |25lb 5 | 5 50) 
vitriol, roach alum, and verdigris, and leave it thus ye _ West reached the park gates in 9 hours and a ° pas - a 
iafieend for seven days; then boil it. in some vessel: 1 minutes, winning the match by 18 minutes. rq ’ Red, agi ; ; pai as 90) 
— by oe it a a pre teny —- a _—— : woe | = =Buckwheat, .. - _ 55] 75| 
rate and give it a green colour. If any other colour Qf mht Te] Bye, «wo cerecse — 45, 47 
is required, as red, blue, or yellow, put Brazil wood, ch a Aki Shs Barley, eoseeees tem 50 
indigo, French berries, or any other such colours, — : Clover Seed,....-|—| 3 | 3 25) 3 50) 8 % 
to infuse in the vinegar, with a little roach alun. Bartimore, Fripay, June 17, 1825. Ruta Baga Seed,... | —| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, | —| 2 ' 
neenaween 06 EbasEe UeEn An Bence. The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Socie-| Mangel Wurtzel Seed, — | 1 50 
The shell must be a thick one. Wash it well in ty met = ‘Thursday last, at Mr. Jacob Hollings- ra ree pial oe 1 22' 28 
fresh water, and dry it.carefully with a linen. cloth. — a = _ hye yer - gee Peas, Biack Eyed,..|—| 95) 1 
Melt some tallow or (at, and while very hot, make]. member : an a lien wes} attended, snd! Beane, White, ....|—| 1 1 12 
any figures you please with it upon the shell, either his g! a with ——, isposed to enter upon | HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |215, 
with a pen or pencil. Take the shell then by ie ome om renewed zeal. After some time) HOGS’ LARD,.. . . . Ib. s 9 dull 
one fs and lay it gently in a tambler filled with |SP°"t in the transaction of business, they adjourn-| LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 24, 27 
vinegar, or diluted aqua jurtis, the acid of which, | to meet at Mr. George Howard's, on Thursday, nee THB,» > + « ner = = 31 
in about three hours and a half, will have corroded | 14th July next. er gy ae ae d |gal 2 - - 
so much of the shell as to leave the parts drawn| A NaTionaL toss has been sustained by the death |.) 47.9 roi a rigs 7 Ib. 64 7 7 $ 
upon in relief, the vinegar having no influence upon |f the fine horse Ex1Le, bought in England and im-' yayaz. STORES, Tar, | bbl.) 1 62 1 75 
the fat which covered them. ported a few years since, by the late Robert Patter- | Pea as se —| 1 50) 1 75 
anne ee This fine animal was in a way to give us| Turpentine, Soft, —| 2 62 
its a stock of great value, especially for the road and GIL, Whale, common, . | gal 25) 27 
SPORTING CLIO. harness, when crossed on the blooded mare. He! Linseed, ....... _ re 
- was let, on the morning of his death, in high condi-| PORK, Baltimore Mess,| bbl} 14) = 15 
tion, to several mares, and before sunset was a/ do. Prime,.. . | — [10 5011 
corpse. ‘There are of his getting several superb Pie oR, cargo price, | ton.) 6 75; | 
horses, out of blooded mares--ariongst them Mr. | yor giana — = = | 
; bo] 2 iRICE, fresh, .....- ic.1b.| 3 50) 4 
Dall’s, of Washington county, and Mr. Lewis's, near! 59 4p) Baltimore White,| Ib. 14) 18 
this city; but there is not in America a single animal da. Brown, . | — 6 8 8 (19 
of the full Cleveland bay blood, unless the stalion | WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal. 23! 234; $87 % 
and mare, for which the country is to be indebted to, PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr) — 65| 82) 1 1 2% 
Admiral Coffin, may have arrived. If well selected, | APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- 28) 30) 31 
they will prove an acquisition of incalculable value. ow ~ ee White, 'c.Ib. i 50)14 18 
oO. rown,..|— 2 
Tosacco.—For the last week, the inspection has not =n ap ge: | b. , 15 ks - 15 “ 25 
been as extensive as it was for some time before—whole Lump Deliaatuh oe lid en le 16 16 Mi 
& number inspected in the three state warehouses, 773 spICES. Cloves. . ie oe 1 25 
. _ S =— hhds. One crop. of 9 hogsheads red tobacco, made by | Glance. Greund.. . . | — 1 8 
From late English papers received at the office of the Farmer Jacob Bassford, of Prince George’s county, sald for $9 es aa 2 eos lm OG 3 50) 
Picton Suoorinc.—T! wah cheallnce anata per hundred round. Six hogsheads Ohio tobacco sold Nutmegs,, ...... — | 250 3 00 
‘ € annual shooting maten,/for g18 per hundred round. Every description of to-| Pepper abe 20 25 
between 11 each of the Ashton, Midgham and New| bacco maintains its former prices. 4,500 bhds. were SALT St ‘ie... bush, 44 
Hat clubs, for a subscription of ten sovereigns each,|inspected in Baltimore, in the month of. May. ‘Geet Bee... Law 60| 65} 
at 11 birds, 21 yards. of the gun, brought together SHOT all on | | lewtd 9 25 10 
most of the best shots in the kingdom, on the! Errara.—The premium for cider, at the late cattle! WINES, Madeira, L. P. gal. 2 501 3 25; 3 00) 4 00 
Langham inclosure, Bagshot heath, on ‘Tuesday.|Show, was awarded to Mr. Harry D. G. Carroll, and do. Sicily, . .|—] tb t0h1 15 
The stake shot for was 300 sovereigns, and the not Henry Carroll, as stated in the report of the com- Ri. on ee mts a 
pigene, ese the best bluerocks. It was decided; ™e- a és a ... {doz 3 1 maal 
thus:—Ashton killed 86 birds, New Hats killed 84, ; 5 Sentnieenee Port, first quality, . . jgal.| 2 ™ 
and Midgham killed 82. Ashton won by superior! op, asuhen te Wien. Enned af Gam England er we = - a pos unwashee 
shooting. Midgham was backed at five to four} Cattle, by Col. T. Pickering, No. 2—Essuy on Shee Cor = Beem ee: 20 301 but tree of 
against either club. Five to two no one named the Iby G. W. P. Custis, Esq., No. 4—Remarks on Lamiatel Skinners’ or Pulled in 30| $5 a6. 
winner, at much heavy betting. Husbandry—On Feeding Cows—Meade’s Farm Yard, | 
with. a cut—Devon Breed of Cattle—Agricultural Pros-; — — grewing 
pects—On Bering for Water, by John Trimble—Items | Priated every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 





SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Tox, corner of St 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of, 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 


Trottine Matcu— j , 
ermine Mascu.—The great. mateh for Major froin late English papers—Recipes—Pigeon Shooting— 


Bouverie’s fast trotting mare, gogd at 17 ‘miles in. Se al : 
ene hour in saddle, took place on Monday. Ig was | Trott Match—Pedestrianism—Editorial—PricesCur- | 
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or can ever see, in New England. But it has been|cattle, from different states—New York, Mary- 

AGRICULTURE. proved, that Mr. Gore’s manager was allowed to/land, Kentucky, Delaware, and New Raghnlstiee 











REPLY TO COL. PICKERING ON NATIVE 
CATTLE, &c.—No. 2. 


Jonatuan Roserts, Esq., 
President of the Penn. Agricul. Society: 

Dear Str,—Col. Pickering’s objects and mine 
are the same; we differ in the modes, by which they 
are to be attained. He desires to improve our “na- 
tive” stock, without the aid of foreign breeds. He 
ascribes the larger product of English dairies, to 
the superiority of English pastures. He admits, 
that breed essentially affects the Famer Po the 
animal—argues that the cattle of Devonshire im- 
ported by our ancestors, some ages ago, transmit- 
ted to their progeny the characteristics by which 
they are known; and manifests his belief in the 
effects of crossing by the instance, which he has 
given, in Mr. Welles’ cow of “English breed,” al: 
though “descended (but) by a cruss” from one im- 
ported nearly thirty years ago. He gives extracts 
from’ my communications, and deduces arguments 
to overthrow impressions, which I did not intend to 
convey. He remarks, “Mr. Powel controverts an 
opinion, which has been expressed, that the cattle 
of Massachusetts are of the Devon breed,” and in 


use the bull for his own benefit during four years. 

Col. Pickering has given no facts, nor even his 
the states, whence large herds of cattle are de- 
rived. 

I have seen in Maine, many very fine individuals 
of the long horned race, exhibiting the strongest 
points of their breed, not only upon Mr. Vaughan’s 
estates, but even in the wilderness, where I recol- 
lect a bull, purchased at high price, and considered 
so remarkable in his form, that I was led many 
miles out of my way, to look at him, in the town 
called Bingham. 

Of «Mr. Stuart’s breed,” Col. Pickering has given 
one instance, and I have seen many. Some years 
since, I sent from Northboro’ to Maine, a bull from 
a cow which was shown to me as one of this breed, 
and as the best upon the farm. I would ask of what 
breeds were Col. Chapin’s oxen—the black and 
white oxen—and the fine brindle and dun cows, 
which have been seen about Worcester, or noticed 
at Boston, and Brighton, as worthy of premiums 
and particular regard? 





“controvert the opinion, that the cattle of Massa- 


chusetts are generally of the Devon breed,” I repeat, | four of 


shown, of twenty premiums, nineteen were taken 
by those of short horn blood. At the Maryland cat- 


belief, as to the bull’s progeny in Vermont, one of|tle show, of the last year, the same superiority was 


apparent, even when half bred Short Horns were 
opposed by bred Devons. At the last Ma- 
ryland exhibition, on the Ist of June, the judges 
were not satisfied with awarding the premiums in 
proof of their superior excellence, but they give the 
most unqualified opinior: in their favour by saying — 

“That they award to Edward Lloyd, of ‘Talbot 
county, for his bull Champion, the premium of ten 
dollars, as the best full blood improved short horn 
bull. 

“Champion having heretofore received a discre- 
tionary premium, on his first arrival in this country, 
his owner generously declined entering him for tiie 
premium to be awarded to the best bull of any 
breed, believing, we presume, with this committee, 
that to be the best bull of the improved short horn 
blood, is to be the best bull of any breed.” 

It is to be remarked, that the gentlemen who com- 
pose the stock committees at the Pennsylvania 
|shows, are intelligent graziers, and farm-rs, who live 





But to put at rest the deductions to show, that I) by their vocation. By the act of incorporation, they 


must be practical men. Upon the land occupied by 
ose, who last year determined the awards, 


proof quotes a passage from one of my letters,|that I believe they were derived from the Devon/at least 1,000 cattle are maintained; and by one of 
wherein [ had observed—*I would contend, that! breed, but I think they have been improved for the| them, several thousands of “store cattle” are an- 
the Finest cattle of Massachusetts, are mixed with’ purposes of the yoke, and for those of the dairy, al-!nually sold. On examining the proceedings of the 
families. of which Mr. Gore, Mr. Stuart and Mr. though it has been shown, that in five instances out Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, it will be found, 
Vaughan imported the sires. ‘ancashire, Leices-'of six, reported to the Massachusetts Society, the'that they not only preferred animals of Improved 
ter and Hereford blood can be traced by a practised dairies of native cattle afforded on an average but 92; Short Horn blood, but without having access to the 


eye, in many of the sest working oxen, exhibited 
at the New England agricultural shows.” 


of those imported cattle of Gore, Stuart and 
Vaughan was here of very limited extent, I have 
made inquiry to ascertain the facts.” 

In the same page he confirms my assertion that 
“Hereford blood can be traced,” by saying—*Now 
although [ suppose the Devon race to be predomi- 
nant in New England, I doubt not that some of other 
breeds were early introduced by our ancestors— 
some Herefords unquestionably, whose descendants are 
yet distinguished by their white faces;” and in the 
next sentence, adds—*‘white faced cattle of our 
native stock are now often to be scen.” 

I have neither thought, nor am I conscious of 
having at any time written, or said one word, which 
could controvert the opinion, that the cattle of Mas- 
sachusetts are generally of the Devon breed. Ina 
the very sentence preceding the one which Colonel 
Pickering has quoted, I had acknowledged, that 
they had been brought by the colonists, who emi- 
grated from Devonshire. I but asserted that “the 
Finest cattle are mixed with families of which Mr. 
Gore, Mr. Stuart and Mr. Vaughan imported the 
sires.” If more had been so mixed, so many would 
not be bad. ‘The term finest, necess:rily limits the 
number to few. I cannot be suspected of anxiety 


| pounds of butter a year. 


record, or having any means of knowing their pedi- 


: | Icontinue to adhere to the authorities quoted by grees, it has happened, that the gradation of excel- 
He continues—“although satisfied that the blood) Col. Pickering, in order that no question may arise,'lence, determined by the premiums of different 
,as to their validity or force. I have reserved, as the | classes, coincides precisely with the various degrees 


‘most important, and conclusive evidence, the opin- 
\ions conveyed by Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
‘Massachusetts Agricultural Society, whose know- 
\ledge and research—whose ability and zeal—whose 
(fairness and precision, are alike manifest, in his 
| practice and in his essays, not merely on paper, but 
upon the soil. He urges the improvement of “na- 
tive” cattle, but acknowledging that 20 or 30 years 
| would be required, to enable us to bring them into 
successful competition with those of Great Britain, 
proceeds in his formal report, on the Massachusetts 
| Show of 
‘cattle of Massachusetts are as much superior to 
|those of Great Britain as the Massachusetts stock 
is inferior to theirs in the articles of bulls, cows, sheep 
and hogs;” and adds, ‘no man who ever saw Den- 
ton, Mr. Williams’ bull—Fill Pail, Mr. Thorndike’s, 
presented by him to the Agricultural Soviety— 
Ceelebs, sent to our country by Mr. Coolidge—or 
Holderness, imported by Mr. Parsons, could enter- 
tain a doubt, that they were superior to any animals, 
|of the same description, which we had ever seen.” 
| All imported short horn bulls. 

| “The simple fact, that farmers, always too cau- 





to prove, that the cattle of Massachusetts, whereof tious of adventuring their money, were ready to 
Col. Pickering asserts, ‘few can be found of superior send their cows at five dollars, and even ten dollars, 


eharacter,” are not of Devon blood. |to these imported animals, instead of fifty cents: 


of affinity to the best short horn blood. 

Col. Pickering cites the opinions of a committee 
on cattle, at the late Worcester show, who gave.a 

remium for “a half bred cow by the English bull 

enton,” belonging to his nephew Stephen Wil- 
liams, Esq. of oe teed and says, “I have 
since learned, that this cow was large, well propor- 
tioned, and apparently well formed for giving an 
abundance of rich beef, but that she was not re- 
markable as a milker,;” and he continues, that he 
|has not “yet met with accounts of any of the most 


to observe—‘the best working‘celebrated English breeds, that surpass the best 


|cows of our native breed, for the quantity of butter 
their milk will yield.” 

Col. Pickering has shewn, that the annual pro- 
ducts of Massachusetts’ “native” dairies, in five in- 
stances out of six, are, when contrasted with mid- 
dling English dairies, as 92 to 286. 

I would ask, of what breed was the cow upon 
which Denton begat the well proportioned animul 
which took the premium, and to which he refers? 

I do not contend, that a short horned bull can 
entirely conquer the defects of a bad cow, nor 
should [ assert, that if a cow of what is called 
the “native” breed were a good milker, unless her 


| properties had been established in her family, during 


a series of years, that her offspring by an “improv- 





The “facts” which he has had the goodness to as- 
certain, prove that Mr. Gore s bull, was as handsome 
and as large, as any bull «+he has since seen;” that 
he was kept from ‘94 until ‘98 by Mr. Gore’s mana- 
ger, who was allowed all that was received for his 
services; that in 98 he was bought by a man in 
Vermont, although “unruly,” that Mr. Stuart's heif- 
er was taken to Germantown, where she produced 
a male calf, that she was so valuable, as to be sent 
with her calf, to Boston, for the purposes of breed- 
ing, that Mr. Vaughan took his cow into Maine. 
If Mr. Gore’s bull begat in the year ’94 only ten 
bull calves, which in the year ‘96 begat each ten 
bull calves, their progeny might be more numerous, 
en a fair calculation, than all the cattle I have seen. 

14—VvoL. ae 


ifor the use of our native bulls, is conclusive.” 

“But what is still more conclusive, because the 
facts we have now mentioned might have been the 
effect of fashion, or of speculation, is, that when 
the progeny of these animals appeared at our shows, 
they attracted every eye, and commanded on an 
average four times the price of our native breeds.” 

“The effect has been so great as to cause the dis- 
appearance of our native breed of young ani 
at our shows, with a few exceptions.” 

At the first cattle show in Pennsylvania, of twen- 
ty premiums for bulls, heifers and cows, eighteen 
were taken by animals of short horn blood. At the 
second, all the premiums were taken by animals 
of short horn blood. At the third, where 150 neat 





ed” bull would necessarily inherit, in equal propor- 
tions, the excellence of either sire or dam; for, if I 
have not been misinformed, upon the spot, a heifer 
from the Danvers cow, shows little of the merit 
which Mr. Oakes, by singular skill and extraor- 
dinary food, had brought into view. 7 

If Col. Pickering had gone upon the farm of his 
nephew, he might have found an imported Devon 
cow whose carcass was neither well proportioned 
nor well formed for carrying beef, whose udder, 
though not much larger than that of a goat, was 
seldom well filled. 

I had neither contended for the exclusion of all 
breeds, except one, nor have I intended at any time 
to assert, that all the families of the breed which I 
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prefer for the general purposes of the country, are 
alike well fitted for the dairy, yoke, and stall. 

In one of my letters which Col. Pickering has 
quoted, I expressly stated, 
ling, various breeders of England have made crosses: 
with the same race, to meet their particu 

oses. I have had, within a year or two, twe 
imported animals, and I can exhibit, [ th 
best blood of Mr. Wetherill’s, Mr. Curwen’s, and 
Mr. Champion's folds, some essential! points, marked | 
by the peculiar views of the respective breeders.” 

The Herd Book will show, that some of the best 
streams of improved short hor 
years since, slightly cr 
breed, which is now apparent in the greater quic 
ness of the gait, and keenness of the eyes.” 

I have endeavoured to exclude but two breeds, 
Alderney and Devon. 
and unthrifty—the latter, acti 
and, as Mr. Marshall says. * 
‘ excellent;” and, as Mr. Lawrence asserts,| 
milkers, so far inferior to both the long and short 
horns, both in quantity and quality of mille, that they 
are certainly no objects for the regular dairy,” add- 
ing, “they are universally rejected in their own and 
the neighbouring counties.” 

To refute the opinion that improved short horns 
require rich pastures and extraordinary care, and 
to show that they are better miikers, are more}! 
thrifty, and as well fitted for hot climates and bare 
pastures as Devons, the following extract is given} 
from a letter from Governor Lloyd, whose crops! 
often exceeding 60,000 bushels a year; whose neat 
cattle not less than 800, vigorous and well shaped; | 
whose fine flocks of sheep superior in carcass and 
fleece, to most that can be found; whose arranze- 
ments throughout evincing the utmost precision and 
skill, may be considered as proofs that nis tesiimon 
derived from experience, is quite equal tu any witch 
can be had, and intinitely superior to all tuat can be 
collated from books, 

I am, dear sir, your obed't sery't. 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 
Powelton, June 15, 1525. 


* 


ve, light, **deerlike,” 
‘as dairy cattle, not 
ae 
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Tai ot county, Maryland, 
Wye thowse, tay 3, 1825. § 

My Dear Sirn,—Many of my half bred Cham 
pion heifers (now two yeurs old) have had calves 
this spring, and, contrary to my expectation, are 
50 per cent superior for milk to any breed 1 have 
ever had. ‘They have had only the fare of the com- 
mon cattle on my estate. All of the mixed bluod 
are so much superior to my common stock, that i 
eonsider myself well paid ior my purchase. by the 
mixed bloed alone which I have :eared. 
blood young bull which you admired, is now a noble 
animal. 

I have given my mixed Devons a fair trial with 
my mixed short horas, and it would be onty : eces- 
sary for the most pre,udiced or sceptical to see 
them to decide in tavour of the short horns. In 
size and form there is no comparison, and the short 
horns are vastly superior jor milk. 

Yours, truly, EDWARD LLOYD. 

Joun Hare Powe, Esq. 

From James Cox, Esq. of Bucks county. 
February -, 

Dear Str,—It is now about three months since | 

urchased of you a cow and bull calf, since when, 

have given great attention tu them, in order tu 

ascertain their value as compared with the common 


$29 


*Herd Book, page 102. Major Rudd’s letter, Am. 
Farmer, vol. iv. page 449. 
{ Marshall's West of England, vol. i. page 242. 
Lawrence’s General Treatise on Cattle, 1809, p. 3°. 
§ Got Lioyd paid $1500 for three improved short 
horns, two years old. 
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cattle of the country, and have come to the follow-|milker. Her calf has been running at her side, | 


ing conclusion: 
The cow, considering her age (3 years) and the 


stricted, is a deep milker—the most so of any 


docile in her disposition. 

‘The bull, without any extraordinary keep, is much 
larger than calves of his age, and in his form and 
appearance more resembles a grown steer than 


ned blood were. many Calves of his age, (7 months.) He keeps very fat ance of deep milkers. 
ossed with the Gailoway upon a moderate allowance, and like the cow, is} 


extremely docile. I feel perfectly satisfied that the 
improved short horns will keep in fine order upon 
the same quantity of food which, when given to 


he first, vicious, crooked, avimals of three-fourths their weight, will not be| 


found sufficient to produce the same effect. ‘This 
I state from actual experiment, and consider the 
observation perfectly just, as applied not only to my 
own animals, but to the breed generally. 

My improved stock have been viewed by a num 
ber of my neighbours, and have been uniformly ad- 
mired. and as you know, from my experience of 
their valuable properties, | have been induced to 
increase the number by additional purchases irom 
among your very extraordinary stock. 

JAMES COX. 

Joun Hare Powet, Esq. 


Cor. Sec’y Penn. Ag. Soe. 


From Mr. Joseph Kersey, 
Chester couniy, ~d Suernth 12, 1825. 

I purchased an half bred improved Durham 
short Lorn ball, which [ sold at public yveudue foi 
one hundred dollors, and Lam happy to learn thet 
he has had, during tie Lest season, near one hu:sired 
cows. fis dueility, his aputude to fatten upon hicu 


provender, are admirable. Lraised two of his calves. | 


which, when four weeks old, were generaily sup- 
posed to be two months uld, trom their being so re- 
nmurkably fleshy end well grown, althougi: they hid 
not received any thing bat the milk from their dams 
Robert Clemmens raised one tronia cow that would 
‘not weigh more than thvee hundred pounds. it 
killed the calf at six months old. the meat of which 
weighed three hundred «ni thirty-four pounds, for 
which he obtained ten cents per pound, 

There was a cow exhibited «i tie Paoli, by John 
Hare Powel; her calf was, at that time, one year 
and three days old, and had been kept from her for 
one night, and the next morning | milked from her 


at least two gallons of beautiiul rich milk, and owing. 


to her not being accustomed to being milked, it was 
impossible to get it all from her. 

, ‘Poking this breed in every point of view, I con- 
‘sider them better adapted to the use of farmers than 
any other breed | am acquainted with. "They ar- 
rive at muturity early, feed quick, are good milkers, 
and are exceedingly kind and docile; they have 
more weight in the most important points, viz: the 
standing ribs, the sirloin, the ruinp, &c., and have 
jmuch less offal than cattle in common, ‘Take one 
jof this breed, and another of the common kind, of 
lequal weight, slaughter them and sell them at the 
\ditlerent prices the ditterent pieces command in the 
imarket, and it will be found that the short horn will 
ireturn considerably the most money, merely because 
‘it has more of the high priced pieces, and less offal. 
Iam, very truly, thy friend. 

JOSEPH KERSEY. 


Joun P. Mitnor, 
Ree. Sec y Penn. Ag. Soc. 


From David Comfort, of Philadelphia County. 

Reseectep Fraienv,—I have this morning seen 
|the cow to which Joseph Kersey alludes in the fore- 
going letter. She has all the appearance of a deep 


am assured, from its birth, it appears healthy and 
of good size; it sucked, I am assured, last night and 


“Since the time of Col-| food to which, at this season, she is necessarily re-| this morning. ‘The cow was also milked last night, 


'She yielded this morning, in my presence, in addi. 


lar pur-| animal in my possession—a small consumer, and | tion to the consumption of the calf, a quantity of 
lve) easily kept fat, (surprisingly so, taking into view the} rich milk which I suppose to be equal to about eight 
ink, in the! quantity of milk yielded,) and is perfectly gentle and! quarts. My business is that of a practical farmer, 


i have therefore purchased her calf of the last year, 
lat a large price, with a view of raising and imuprov- 
‘ing dairy catile. I think the other cows on the 
‘farm of the improved breed, have also the appear. 
DAVID COMFORT. 
| Jon P. Mityor, 
| Ree. Sec’y Penn. Ag. Soe. 
| Extract of a letter from Henry A. Carpenter. Esy., 

an extensive practical farmer, in one of the most 
Jertile, and besi cultivated parts of Pennsylvania, 
to the Corresponding Secretary ef the Pennsylvania 
vigricultural Society. 

Dear Sir, Lancaster county, June 14, 1823. 

The two half blood heifers by the short horn bull 
Denton, which you stated had calved last July, pro- 
duced through the course of last winter, butter of a 
heller quality, than any I ever saw made in the 
month of May, and it was always obtained in about 
ten minutes churning. One of these heifers pro- 
jduced a calf the beginning of June; the other (the 
| tiree year old.) has supplied nine labouring men all 
spring with a sufficiency of milk, and butter once a 
day; which production exceeded that of a fresh milch 
cow of the common stock, which I had selected with 
great care,and proved to Le as good a milker as the 
neighbourhood could produce. 1 am sorry that I 
cannot give you an account of the production of 
butter rom the imported cow Moss Rose. in a given 
lime, as her calf had got so old before the trial was 
|made, that it would not take to other cows; but I 
|ao not hesitate to give it as my opinion, that frelve 


| 
} 


ri 





or fifteen pounds of butter of the finest quality, can 
|be made from her in one week, as she possesses the 
|power of secreting rich milk, in a greater degree 
jthan any animal [ have ever seen. I expect that 
this is enough to satisfy you, that as milkers, the 
Durham Short Horns are not to be surpassed. ‘The 
| buils are docile and good feeders. 

| 


Extract from a pamplilet, “Improved Short Horns 
and their Pretensions—Liverpool, 1824.” 

“It is contended, that the two properties of good 
milking, and # disposition to carry flesh, may be 
united, where boih are duly attended to; and al 
though the very great quantity of the former, which 
is obtained from the ordinary breed of short horns, 
jwill not frequently be drawn from the improved 
| breed, still the deficiency in quantity will be more 
than atoned for by the superior quality—end in- 
creased richness in the milk, being one of the im- 
provements, which has been accomplished in the 
breed in question. 
| The instances which are given as to milk, were 
obtained by the author on the spot; and though he 
would gladly have included any others, had they 
been furnished, it appears to him that no trifling 
force is afforded to his arzument, by the cireum- 
stance of the cases which are set forth being deriv- 
ed from one stock; irrefragable pruol being thus 
furnished that they are not solitary instances, but 
happening in the regular course. ~ 

“Lhe cows recorded, are the property of J. Whit- 
‘aker, Esy., of Greenholme, near Otley, and are of 
the most esteemed blood. ‘They have given, and 
give, twice a day, as follows: 
Yellow Rose, at 3 years old, 4 
Yeliow Ruse, at 4 years old, 4 
Red Daisy, 4 gallons. 
Magdalena, upwards of 4 gallons. 
Wiidair, 4 gallons. 
Western Lady, 3 gallons 2 quarts. 
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gallons 2 quarts. 


gallyns 3 quarts. 
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Venus. 16 years old, 3 gallons 1 quart. 
Alfrede, 3 gallons. 


|been sold in England, and he accordingly states 
them. He says—“It appears by Bailey’s Survey 
Adela, first calf, 3 gallons. of Durham, that at Colling’s sale in 1310, sev&n- 
Yarm, 3 gallons. teen cows sold for 2802 l. 9s. sterling, [averaging 
Moss Rose, at all times a moving mountain of|$732 per cow at 444 cents the pound sterling] ele- 
flesh, 2 gallons—all wine measure. ven bulls for 2361 a [averaging $953 per bull|—that 
«These cows are steady milkers, possessing great! Major Rudd paid 400 guineas for Lady of nine 
inclination to fatten; and Mr. Whitaker cannot be | years—for Lily 400 guineas—for Peeress 170 gui- 
too hizhly complimented on his successful exertions, neas—for Petrarch 375 guineas, that Mr. Wethe- 
to combine the two qualities. ‘The remainder of his’ rill & Co paid for Comet, of 6 years, 1000 guineas 
stock will be found by no means contemptible as | [$4662.] Mr. Champion and Col. Mellish have 
milkers; but it is thought unnecessary to remark | since paid 450 guineas for the services of Charles 
: during two years.” Mr. Powel continues—“a re- 
jgular record is kept in the Herd Book, of the pedi- 
‘grees of the animals of pure blood. Although 140 


apon any ordinary quantities.” 








ON IMPROVING THE NATIVE PREED OF 
NEW ENGLAND CATTLE. 
No. I. 


breeders, 130 bulls, and nearly 3000 heifers and 
|cows are enumerated in this volume, it will be seen 
|by Major Rudd’s letter and prices, which [ have 





In the last number of the Massachusetts Agri- peid, that their cost continues as high as it was ten 
cultural Repository and Journal, (No. 3, vol. 8.] are years since. ; sasP 
some communications from John Hare Powel, Esq.,| Aiter some other details, and mentioning the 
to the Pennsvlvania Agricultural Society, from) Opinions of some American zentlemen of the good 
whose Memoirs they were extracted. The subject qualities and great value of the improved short 
of the communications is the various breeds of neat horned breed, Mr. Powel introduces Major Rudd’s 
cattle, The Editors of the Repository, in introduc- letter concerning this improved race. Major Rudd 
ing those papers. say—‘We give no opinion as to, anys——/*to Mr. Charles Colling the world is indebt. 
the soundness of Mr. Powel’s opinion; we mean fo (! for the breed of cattle called the Improved Short 
hold an even balance between all the contending Horned,’ —ol which he (Major Rudd) became the 
partic s. This, however, we owe to Mr. Powel, to purebaser, In 1810; certainly, [ am warranted in 
say. thet in zeel, publie spirit, industry, dnd expe- saying, with the principal, if not the only view, of 
rience, be yields to no nan.” T have the pleasure Secoming what Mr. Colling had been, a BREEDER 
of knovins Mr. Powel: ard have been gratified in OF CATTLE Jor the PROFIT to be derived from the 
seeing his signal display of talent and energy in ap sales. Accordingly he informs Mr. Powei, “that he 
plying his ample means to improve the agriculture has never sold any bull, cow or heifer, of the genuine 
of our country. | breed, for less thin i001. sterling per head. f or this 
Before | saty Mr. Powel’s letter in the Repository, price he would deliver bulls or heifers at Liverpool 
1 had told the Editor of the New England Farmer, {when to be shipped for the United States] warrant- 
that I would give him my thoughts on the subject of ed of the best pedigree, and of the most approved 
improving the native breed of New England cattle. form, handling and hair.” 100 U. sterling are equal 
In relation to Mr. Powel’s views.so far as on this sub- t0 444 dollars—or $450 at 4s. 6d. the dollar. 
ject they differ from mine, I will offer such observa-|_ Atter stating the prodigious prices given for Col- 
tions. as appear to me necessary to support the latter, ling’s stock, tr. Powel remarks, that “if the cost 
It was Mr. Powel’s obiect “to estabiish, by selec-) ¥ ere regulated by the caprice of men of fortune, 
tions from various European works, certain posi- it noizhe be alleged that fashion gave to them a fic- 
tions which had been assumed by him. in some of titious value, but as the practical farmers of Eng- 
his late communications” to the Pennsylvania Ayii- ! ‘nd sanction it by their purchases, and support it 
cultural Society. ‘Those positions must have re- by their demands, it must be inferred, that after a 
lated to “farm stock;” that being the subject of his tris) of fourteen years, the aninials possess the merit 
letters introduced into the Repository. And he whic has been claimed.” ‘The professed breeders 
justly remarks, “that none is more interesting, and |#?° Gouduess practical farmers—as was Mr. Bake- 
none more important, to the husbandmen and Jand- well, who was indeed a most extraordinary one, as 
holders of the eastern, middle, and western states.,t2¢ quantity of stock kept on his farm would show. 
than that which indirectly involves the application But certainly no mere farmer in England can find 
of three-fourths of the product of their labour and !is account in giving 450 dollars a-piece for cows 
of their land;” that is, “for the nourishment of their |#!4 heiters, to compose his dairy. The average 
neat cattle, horses, sheep and swine.” “I think it annual product of cows in Eugland, miay be six or 
is evident, (continues Mr. Powel,) that to our popu-| Svea pounds sterling per cow. When Young wrote 
lation at least,* it is worth some effort to ascertain, | His tours, it was only 5 er 6l—a dairy of 30 cows 
whether experience has established, in the country | (touch there are raany larger, there ure many of 
{England} where they are best known, and by the | less number) at 7L each, 210 I—a little more 
standard which every man can best comprelend,|than the cost of two cows of the improved short 
the superiority of one race of neat cattle over every | horns. And as the English dairy farmers seldom 
other, either original or improved. If (says My, | Keep their cows after they are ten years old—often- 
Powel,) it shall appear that by the multiplication|¢€? turmng them oil to fatten, or selling them to 
of this race, **the produce of beef, upon a given ex-|8F@ziers when past eiht—thus keeping them in 
tent of land, would be nearly doubled—the quan {milk SIX OF seven years—each cow, in that time, 
tity of butter increased—the facility of procuring! would yield the farmer about 301. ($222) in butter, 
powerful oxen for draught not lessened—and with-|Cheese and veal, to which add 171. (a high price) 
out that the amount of offal would be diminished—| or the cow, either fattened or sold to a grazier, and 
the weight of the flesh and fat would be carried upon |e would receive about two thirds of the prime 
the proper parts; I trust it will not be contended |Cost of the cow, six or seven years before. It is 
that the discussion is futile, or the premium absurd, |e, that mere farmers will never think of making 
which shall have brought this race into view.’ |up their dairies of such high priced cows; while the 
By “the stundard which everv man can best cem-!| More able may purchase a heifer or two to be put 
prehend,” for determining “the superiority of one|to the high bred bulls, to lay the foundation of a 
race of neat eattle over every other,” I understood | {ull dairy of them, in the end; or by an experiment 
Mr. Powel to mean the prices at which they have | ‘vith one or two, to ascertain their intrinsic value. 
i RES | Upon the whole, it evidently appears, that professed 
_ * This letter of Mr Powel’s is addressed to the Pre-| breeders must be almost exclusively the purchasers 
sident of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Socicty. of such high priced stock as that of Colling’s and a 











wn) 
few other eminent breeders. And until this breed 
of cattle shall be extensively multiplied—and in 
the 14 years since the great improvement is stated 
to have taken place, the individuals cannot be very 
numerous—they may continue to bring high prices. 

The purchaser of a bull at a thousand pounds, 
by putting him to ten cows of the same race, may 
in two years at Major Rudd’s prices, by the sale of 
his offspring—ten heifers and bulls—have his 10001. 
replaced. But a good bull may, in two years, be the 
sire of fifty such heifers and bu‘ls, and of fifty calves; 
or be let, like Charles, to such breeders as Champion 
and Mellish. ‘The great leader Bakewell, by the su- 
perior management of his farm; but especially by his 
immense profits, arising from his improved stock, 
chiefly cattle and sheep, must have amassed a for- 
tune; and his genius and industry entitled him to it. 
His first improved rams were let at very low prices 
—16 shillings each for a season. He proceeded in 
his improvements until he could let his rams for the 
enormous sum of 300 guineas each for a single 
season. In 1789 he let three rams for 1200 guineas 
($5594;] and his whole letting that year brought him 
full 5000 guineas—equal to §13,986* . 

“The high prices (says Marshall) are not given 
by graziers, for the purpose of getting wedders as 
grazing stock, but by ram breeders for the purpose 
of gelling rams to he let to graziers: the highest 
being given by the principal breeders only; not for 
| the purpose of getting rams to be let to graziers as 
'wedder-getters; but for that of getting rams to be 
let again, as ram getiers to inferior tup-men”—or 
breeders of sleep. 

Again Marshall says—“With respect to the very 

high prices, they are given by a few first rate breed- 
ers, Who wre playing a high game—running a hard 
race—for the pride and profit of being leader, when 
Bakewell is not.’ Bakewell, indeed, is not; but 
doubtless the same passion’ continue to actuate the 
“few first rate breeders;” and their history, in regard 
to keep, may, I presume, fairly explain their charac- 
'ters as breeders of cattle. These first rate breeders 
|who keep bulls and rams fo let, use some art to make 
\them up to show to advantage at the time of letting, 
jparticularly in making them: excessively fat; foy at 
|covers or conceals defects, Afterwards they are’ re- 
‘duced to a plizht which fits them for service!t 
| ‘The common price of a ram let to a grazier, 
; When Marshall wrote, was five or six guineas for a 
;seasen; the highest ten guineas, for the sole purpose 
(of getting grazing stock. And as Bakewell’s im- 
|proved breed would get as fat at two years old as 
lother common breeds at three, the grazier would 
be amply reimbursed for the extra expense of the 
‘ram. Used in Bakewell’s way (a single leap only 
being allowed) one ram would serve a hundred 
ewes, and at ten pounds for his hire, the extra cost 
of cach of his offspring, would be but two shillings 
| —Wwhen he would sell at two years and a half old, for 
jten or fifteen shillings more than other sheep, of the 
same natural size, and going in the same pasture. 
| Bakewell improved a breed of horses and of swine. 
| Fifty or sixty years ago, he let his stallions at from 
'25 to 150 guineas the season. 

‘The improved short horned breed, from their 
disposition to fatten kindly, and at an early age, 
must be peculiarly valuable as grazing or beef cat- 
tle, in Pennsylvania and other states where horses 
chiefly, and almost exclusively, are employed in 
farm labour, and where steers and oxen are raised 
almost solely for beef. But I have not yet obtained 
information of the superior character of the few 
cows of this breed in the United States, for produc- 
ing butter. ‘Their milk is said to be rich; but its 
|actual product from the churn and the cheese press 
| would be more satisfactory. I am desirous of seeing 

















* Marshall’s Rural Economy of the Midland Couns 
ties, vol. i. pave 384, 
{ Same volume, page 388. 
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these tests of its quality. ‘The case of the cow sold| to which you refer, was shortly after his return from 
by Mr. Welles to Mr. Quincy, justifies my caution | Great Britain [which was in 1795.] He remarked, 
on this head. Mr. Welles supposed her milk to be| thtit'the cattle which be had generally met in New 
rich, and that on the same food she would yield as; England, appeared to be of the Devonshire breed, 





much butter as the ,Oakes cow; yet, though so| 
much larger an animal, Mr. Quincy’s careful ex- 
periment proved her inferiority, even to the vast 
dificrence of one half. 

Ezckiel H. Derby, Esq. has favoured me with an 
account of a heifer of the improved short horn 
breed. She and a bull of the same breed, presents 
from Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin to the Agricultural 
Society of Massachusetts, were, by the Trustees, 
committed to the care of Mr. Derby, in Salem, to 
give to the farmers of Essex an opportunity of 
putting their best cows to the bull. The heifer, on 
the 28th of January last, dropped her first calf—a 
female. A-fortnight after, she gave ten quarts of 
milk in a day, besides what the calf sucked, and 
about six weeks from her calving, 8 quarts were 
taken from her; being so much more than Mr. Der- 
by thought necessary to the health and useful thriv 
ing of the calf; which is well grown and in good 
condition. Her milk is pronounced to be rich; but 
has not yet been brought to the oaly certain test. 
tier food has been partly English wud partly salt- 
marsh hay,* with four quarts of corn and cob-meal 
mixed with chaffed hay, and half a bushel of the 
common flat or English turnips, daily. 

Major Rudd says of the improved short horns, 
that “if this breed were every where disseminated, 
the produce of beef, on a given extent of land, 
would be nearly doubled; that their milk is richer in 
quality, but less in quantity than of the old breed, 
and that an improved short horned cow will yield 
about eight or nine pounds of butter per week, 
avoirdupois weight.” He says also, that in form 
and handling, the improved short horns are a per- 
fect contrast to the old breed; and he believes they 
consume less food: and that “in countries where 
beef is in great demand, the improved short horns 
are beyond all doubt the best.” 

Mr. Powel! controverts an opinion which has been 
expressed, that the cattle of Massachusetts are of 
the Devon breed. “I would contend (he says) that 
the finest cattle of Massachusetts are mixed with 
families of which Mr. Gore, Mr. Stuart and Mr. 
Vaughan imported the sires. Lancaster, Leicester, 
and Hereford blood. can be traced by a practised 
eye, in many of the best working oxen exhibited at 
the New England Agricultural shows.” 

Although satisfied that the blood of those import- 
ed cattle of Gore, Stuart and Vaughan, was here of 
very limited extent, I have made inquiry to ascer- 
tain the facts. From Mr. Gore I have received the 
following information. 

“The bull of English extraction, owned by me 
about the years 1794, 5, 6 and 7, was by a cow im- 
ported from England by Mr. Charles Tee hi 
‘The bull was dropped from the cow on her passage! 
from England, and given to me by that gentleman, 
shortly after the arrival of the cow in America.— 
He proved to be a remarkably fine animal, large, | 
and of excellent form. His proportions were ail good. | 
Accotuing to my recollection, he was as handsome 
and large as any bull I have since seen. I gave to 
the man who superintended my farm, all he could 
obtain for his services. I have no belief that many 
cows were brought to him. During my absence dn 
Europe, he became unruly; and about the year! 
1798, my agent sold him, and, as I understood, to 
a man living in Vermont.” 

“The observation expressed to me by Mr. Jay, 
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* English Hay is a term I do not recollect to have met 
with out of New England. By it is meant that mixture 
of grasses which constitute good upland meadow, such 
as our ancestors knew in England. They used the 
term to distinguish this upland hay from the wild, 


that he had seen in Great Britain.” 

Now although I suppose the Devon race of cattle 
to be predominant in aw England, I doubt not that 
some of other breeds were early introduced by our 
ancestors; some Herefords unquestionably, whose 
descendants are yet distinguished by their white faces. 
The following concludes Mr. Marshall’s minute de- 
scription of a good Herefordshire ox: ‘The coat 
neatly haired, bright and silky; its colour middie 
red, with a ‘bald face;’ the last being esteemed 
characteristic of the true Hereford breed.”* By 
‘bald face” (marked by Marshail with commas, as 
a local expression) white faces are doubtless intend- 
ed. White faced cattle, of our native stock, are 
now often to be seen; but I think less frequently 
than in the early part of my life. 

Of Mr. Stuart’s animals, the following is his own 
account, as verbally stated to a friend from whom I 
received it. That he sent to England for two heif- 
ers and a bull of the Bakewell breed: that they were 
shipped—but that the bull and one of the heifers 
were left on the passage, that the other arrived at 
Philadelphia, when he lived at Germantown, where, 
a few months after, she brought forth a fine bull 
calf, that shortly afterwards, being determined to 
remove to Boston, he sent thither the cow and her 
calf, where they were delivered to Mr. Joseph Rus- 
sel, who sent them to his island below Boston, where 
they for some time remained and propagated the 
breed, (but certainly within narrow limits, especial- 


. $< 
at the same price, as being, on the whole, the beat 


milkers.”’* 
T. PICKERING. 





SHEEP—No. 5. 

Mr. Epiror, 
From 1808, up to 1811, sheep of the home 
breeds, in some instances slightly touched with me- 
rino, were shown forthe cups. The seventh anni- 
versary was remarkable for three out of the four 
candidates, being of merino blood. The foliowing 
account of the Exhibition, will show the weight and 
fleece; although the term unwashed is used, it js 
not properly applicable, as all the lambs prepared 
for the shows were pet lambs, had been very care- 
fully and cleanlily kept, and had little or no foreign 
matter in their fleeces. 

“Four tups were shown for the prize cup of sixty 
dollars value, as follows: 

Coton, native blood, property of Mr. Lee, of 


Coton—Weight of carcass unclipt, . . 145 lbs, 
Do. of fleece, unwashed, . 8 1 oz. 
Columbus, quarter blood merino, pro- 
perty of D. M. Chichester, Esq. 111 5 
Fleece, unwashed, . : 6 4 
Fairfax, half blooded merino, proper- 
ty of John C. Scott, Esq. , 
Fleece, unwashed, . 6 8 
Gunston, quarter blooded merino, pro- 
perty of George Mason, Esq. . 123 8 


Fleece, unwashed, . « 
The judges. after minute and very careful exami- 
nation of the comparative merits of the several can- 





ly as they were kept on an island] that they were 


didates, in conformity to the rule of decision fur- 


not large animals, but easily made fat, and on coarse inished them by the proprietor of the institution, 
fodder; that the cow was not a great milker, seldom | (¥!2- general excellence,) unanimously adjudged the 


giving more than six quarts (at a milking, must be 
understood,] under the most favourable circumstan- 
ces; but the milk was rich: that they were of a liver 
colour, spotted with white, some of the calves white, 
with liver coloured ears: and that he sold them to 
Mr. Bowdoin, who sent them to Nashaun, one of 
the Elizabeth islands, (his property,) where both of 
them died; poisoned, as Mr. Stuart thinks, by eat- 
ing hemlock plants in the spring of the year. 

From this history of the Gore, Stuart, and Vaug- 


i 


rize to the tup bred by J. C. Scott, Esq. of Straw- 
erry Vale, Fairfax county.” 

Thus it will be seen, that an half bred merino, 
being a cross of merino upon the native stock, pro- 
duced the heaviest fleece in proportion to the weight 
of carcass. 

The merino strain began about this time very 
generally to be adopted, in all parts of the United 
States. I had long combated the merino opinion, 
in a correspondence with Chancellor Livingston 





han imported cattle, it may be possible to trace some 
of their progeny in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
perhaps a few in Vermont, and a very small num-'| 
ber in Maine, if Mr. Vaughan took his cow into: 
that district: but on the New England stock at! 
large, it is certain no effect could have been pro-| 
duced, by any or all of them. 

From the writings of Young, Marshall and others, 
it appears that farmers in England entertained dif- 
ferent opinions concerning the several breeds of 
cattle, some preferring the long horned, especially 
Bakewell’s highly improved race; while others 
chose the improved Holderness, or short horned. 
Others again, preferred the native breeds of their 
respective districts. So in our own country, opin- 
ions vary. Mr. Powel disapproves of the lately im- 
ported Devonst and their offspring. Of these I can 
say nothing, having seen none of them. But in 
some parts of England there are Devonshire cattle 
which are highly prized. «It has been found by a 
person in the vicinity of the Devizes, Wiltshire, 
who, as well as his futher before him, has been in 
the habit of letting cows to men who supply the 
town with milk; and who buys all his cows, and 
consequently can have no partiality for any particu- 
lar sort, having at different times had all kinds; that 
the milkmen have uniformly, for the last thirty 
years, given the preference to the Devonshire sort, 





*Rural Economy of Gloucestershire, vol. 1, p. 247. 
tl believe these were a present to a gentleman in 








coarse, wet-meadow and salt-marsh hay of the country. 


Maryland, from Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, in England. 


and other eminent men, till finding myself almost 
left alone, I made a merit of necessity, and went 
with the tide. Mr. L. had made me a present of a 
Rambouillet merino of great value, with which I in 
time bred away all my long wool, and became me- 
rino in toto. But I had previously sent abroad 
many of my Arlington long woolled, some to my 
friends, and some to endeavour to raise a fund to 
establish a perpetual premium for American cloth, 
to be annually adjudged at the seat of government. 
Any of those gentlemen, or their neighbours, whe 
received those sheep, will doa most acceptable ser- 
vice, by informing of the success which attended 
their introduction to the various parts of the coun- 
try, whither oe | were sent. A very fine young 
ram was sent to Thomas Miller, Esq. of all 9 
Virginia, but his success has not been heard of. 

The tide has now turned, and numerous applica- 
tions are made to me for long woolled. I am rally- 
ing again under the flag of long woolled, and breed- 
ing from a Bakewell of the breed of Mr. Barney— 
but I fear that the wool of the Persian, of sixteen 
inches, “I shall ne’er look upon its like again.” 

I received also as a present, a ram and ewe, 
brought from the island of San Fernando Aronha, 
in the Southern ocean. They were nearly hairy, 
resembling goats, and died on the approach of 
winter. 

It appears that there are only certain parallels of 
latitude where wool-bear#i sheep will flourish; 
when you exceed these, either by too much north 





* Rees’ Cyclopedia—Art. Dairying. 
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or south, the fleece degenerates to hair, but the 
flesh is found of excellence in almost all climates. 
Of the original, or parent on Luccock relates— 
“The mouflon, the argali of Dr. Pallas, which is 
now perhaps entirely banished from Europe, bears 
so great a resemblance to our domestic sheep, and 

ssesses so many of its properties, as to be deem- 
ed by naturalists the parent stoek. ‘The fleeces are 
indeed so much alike, that the description of one 
answers almost equally weli for that of the other. 
They consist in summer of a short hair, sleek and 
resembling that of a deer, in winter of wool, like 
down mingled with hair, every where an inch and 
an half long at least, concealing all its roots, a tine 
woolly down, of a white colour in general. It is 
dow confined almost, if not entirely to Asia, and is 
so shy, that as new colonies scuttle, it retreats frum 
their observation, to the most wid and naked rocks, 
where it delights to bask itself in the uniutercepted 
rays of the sun. ; 

ciiheasving in this manner, the different kinds of 
fleeces which are produced in countries where do- 
mestic animals have undergone the least alteration, 
and remarking how nearly they correspond with 
the coats of those which retuin their native wiid- 
ness, we perceive the astonishing effects of cultiva- 
tion. The celebrated burdens, borne by the sheep 
of Spain, Persia, and Cachemire, were doubtless in 
their original state, as coarse and hairy as those 
produced on the wastes of ‘Tartary, or among the 
morasses of Siberia. It is probable that in most, 
if not all these countries, the race which now inha- 
bits them, is a breed imported from some neigh- 
bouring region. But history, which is always de- 
fective in the narrative of rural aftairs, is not sufti- 
ciently explicit to enable us af this distant period, 
even to guess at the time when they were first 1ntro- 
duced; nor can we trace from it the ditlerent stages 
of their improvement. Those of Spain, probably, 
were brought from the opposite coast of Alrica, and 
England is undoubtedly indebted for the flocks 
which adorn her pastures, to various parts of the 
continent. 


shall speak hereafter. In reference to the power of 
nature over all animals, I would beg leave to cite 
an example, in the Arabian horse, taken from my 
address, published in 1808. 
The Arabian horse, while roaming in his native 
deserts, gathers strength and activity from the 

uantity of exercise necessary to obtain his food. 
The chieftain who subdues this tyrant of the herd, 
takes care to preserve his former habits, that he 
may convert those habits to his own use. He is not 
immured in close stables, covered with cloths, or 
submitted to the farrier’s skill, but rests in ease and 
happiness at the door of the tent, cheered by the 
attentions of his friend, and participating in the 
hospitalities of the family. 'Thus fitted for service, 
and preserved in thuse habits which nature at first 
had formed, the Arabian horse outstrips the wind, 
and bears his master in triumph o’er the field. 

‘The breeder, like the physician, should endea- 
vour to assist nature, and not to counteract her 
laws, and by studying the habits of animals in their 
native state, he may find a data from which better 
systems may be furmed than from all the hypothe- 
ses extant. Respectfully, yours, 

G. W. P. CUSTIS. 


“Arlington House, June 17, 1825. 


MARYLAND CATTLE SHOW. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VOLUNTEER PREMIUMS. 


THE committee on the volunteer premiums have 
given to the subject of the premiums offered for 
essays on two iniportant branches of rural economy, 
that earnest and serious attention which the im- 
portance of the sub,ects and the characters of the 
donors seemed to entidle them to. 

The first which presented itself, following the 
,order of publication, was the silver cup, offered by 
that liberal and public spirited citizen Robert Oliver, 
Esq. *‘to the author of the best essay on the natural 
history of the mule, and its value for the general 
purposes of agriculture, in comparison with horses.” 
|For this prenium there were six competitors, and 





“4 ° joi . . t " ° -— 
“Certain it is, however, that the amelioration of several essays of great merit; giving a mature con- 


the flocks has always been closely connected with 
the progress of the arts and of civilization, for we 
uniformly find in countries where these have tlou- 
rished, a race of sheep which yield wool much su- 

erior to that which we find all around them.— 
but little cultivated, we sometimes meet with the 
strong and shy argali, which bounds before its 
hunters, anxious for those recesses which never 
were imprinted with the human footstep. But 
where the mattock of agriculture turns the soil, the 
goat and its kindred sheep, little differing from each 
other in their shape, or their fleece, crowd around 
the tent of the herdsman, and demand that care 
which is necessary to their subsistence.” 

Man can ceriainly, sir, do much, but not all, na- 
ture must and will do her share—climate and soil 
will have their due influence upon all animals, whe- 
ther for food or fleece. The care of man in select- 
ing various breeds of animals, is a truly important 
step toward bringing them to perfection, but unless 
he shall place them in those latitudes adupted to 
their several natures and properties, but little bene- 
fit will result from his knowledge. 

Sheep appear by Providence to have been in- 
tended for the use of all mankind, in_a more or 
less degree, and hence are found in nearly all the 
couniries of the globe; and it is very certain that 
the arts of civilization have produced far greater 
Improvements than belong to the animal in its sa- 
vaye state. But that sheep, if left to the influence 
of climate and soil alone, and that climate and soil 


here the best blessings of social life have been | 


{sideration to them respectively, and observing ex- 
jactly the terms on which the premium is offered, 
‘the committee award the premium for the best 
jessay on this subject, to Samuel Wyllys Pomeroy, 
of Brighton, in Massachusetts. It might be deemed 
invidious to other competitors for this prize, to 
speak of them by name. For the purposes of this 
communication, it is sufficient to state, that, at least 
one of the other essays contained matter which 


Mr. Pomeroy, though inferior to it in other respects, 
and particularly in what relates to the natural his- 
tory of the animal, which it appears to have been 
an important part of the object of the donor to 
draw forth. 


oxen, in comparison with horses, in the middle and 
southern states, accompanied by a description of the 
best method of gearing and Sonshine them,” the 
committee after a mature and deliberate examina- 
tion of a number of able and practical essays on 
the subject, do award the premium of a silver cup 
of the value of $25, patriotically presented by the 
venerable Charles Carroll, ot Carrollton, to Thomas 
P. Stabler, of Montgomery county, Maryland. His 
essay is considered entitled to the premium, as con- 
|forming to the intention of the donor, which doubt- 
\less was, to elicit the best practical information on 
the subject. 

The committee take much pleasure in stating to 
the friends of the agricultural society, that the com- 
{positions on both the above subjects demonstrated 





For the other essay, “on the value and use of 


evinced in the various. communications on both the 
subjects proposed, that, if the terms on which they 
are received would allow of it, each might be en- 
titled to particular mention. They hope yet to see 
some of them usefully occupying the columns of the 
American Farmer, 

JOSEPH GALES, Jr., Chairman, 





Mr. Eprror, 

In the report of the committee upon horses for 
the late Cattle Show, mention is made of a “two 
year old colt from New York,” as being “ihe pro- 
perty of Mr. Stephen Eustis.” As you express a 
desire that all inaccuracies, which should accident- 
ally occur in the statement, might be pointed out, 
it may not be amiss to observe, that the colt be- 
longs to Mr. Vanbrugh Livingston, of Westchester 
county, N. Y., and was sent by him to the above 
named exhibition. AMICUS. 
June 13, 1825. 





WHITE FLINT WHEAT. 
Mr. SKINNER, Bremo, June 15, 1825. 
In your inquiries about the white flint wheat 
sown last fall in Maryland and Virginia, I presume 
you allude to what has been sometimes called Cay- 
uga, or New York white flint wheat. I received a 
barrel of this wheat from Gen. S. Van Rensselaer, 
of Albany, which was carefully sown in good time. 
It is not quite ready to be harvested, but sufficient- 
ly advanced towards ripeness for me to pronounce 
that it “‘withstands the attacks of the hessian fly,” 
in every respect, as well as our well-known lawler 
—which it so exactly resembles, in every particu- 
lar of grain. growth, time of y mya and, lastly, 
being mixed with a portion of the peculiar darker 
coloured heads which I have always seen accom- 
panying the lawler, that I cannot resist the conclu- 
sion, it ts the same wheat. 
Yours, respectfully, 

JOHN H. COCKE. 





AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR. 

Dear Sir, Edisto Island, 8. C., May 16, 1825. 

Since February, we have experienced a succes- 
sion of very boisterous and inclement weather. The 
last month was unusually cold and rainy, and about 
four weeks since, the crops of cotton planted ip 
March and the early part of April, were so seriously 
injured by a severe gale, that even now many of 


would have added to the practical value of that of|our farmers are replanting. In the hope that good 


weather would revive their plants, they neglected 
to apply the only remedy upon which they could 
rely. ‘The cotton crops are, therefore, very back- 
ward, and unless we are blessed with a late fall, a 
good harvest cannot be anticipated. 

The present high prices for cotton, and the pro- 
bability of an advance the next year, have induced 
many of our planters to neglect the corn crop. As 
there will no doubt be a very great want of that 
article in the fall, our friends at the north and east 
may reasonably calculate on ready and profitable 
sales. So long as the price of cotton is high, so 
long will the southern states need a large supply of 
corn. Respectfully, yours, 

WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK. 


aaa 


PEACH WASP. 
Mr. SkINnNER, Bremo, May, 1825. 
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Untit this and the last spring, I had never found 


peculiarly adapted to their nature and necessities; |the growing interest which is felt in the improve-'the Peach Wasp in the chrysaloid state earlier than 


that they will not degenerate, but rather improve, I 
am disposed to believe from the experience of the 
Sea Island sheep of our own country, of which I 


‘ment of agriculture, and the advantages which 
result to the community by the labours and contri- 
butions of the association. So much merit was 


\July, but for the most part in August. (See Ameri- 


can Farmer, vol. 1, p. 350.) In many instances this 
ispring, I have discovered them in that state which 
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: ret ; . eS. sage rags ve a ’ 
immediately precedes their existence in the fly form,| Q. What productions of nature are included’ 


| 


} 1. Foot-stalks; these support the leaf, and defend 
as early us the last of February and first of March: | under the name of plants or vegetables? and convey nourishment to the bud. 

and subsequently, in the spring examination of my| 4. Plants or vegetables are all those productions! 5. Flowevr-stalks; or foot-stalks to the flower aid 
peach trees, I found many of the worms just com-/which possess life, and derive their neurishment! fruit. 
mencing their destructive ravages, in a very minute from the earth in which they grow.” 6. Arms; which is the term given to the offensive 
state—clearly indicating that they had but recently} @Q. Are they not extremely numerous? | parts of plants; as thorns, prickles, stings, &e. 
come forth from the egg. Hence, L infer these eggs 7 


A. Yes: it is supposed there are upwards of| 7. Pubes; a name applied to the defensive parts: 
were deposited by flies transformed from the chry- | twenty thousand species of plants, which compose,|such as the hairy, woolly, or clammy substances 
saloids of February and March. ‘This change in what naturalists have termed, the vegetable kingdom; | common to certain plants 
the attack demands a corresponding change in the |nor will this number appear so very surprising when} Q. What is the flower? 
defence. jwe consider that the whole surfuce of the earth is} 4. The flower is that temporary and beautiful 
I have hitherto kept this enemy at bay, by post-!covered with them. About 2000 of these are natives|part of vegetables which is intended for the intro. 
ing my guards in time to meet the July and August lof Great Britain, of which nearly one half are mosses| duction of the seed. It consists of seven principal 
In future, I apprehend, we and the like. parts, namely: the calyx, corolla, stamen, pistil, 
CHAPTER II. pericarp or seed vessel, seed, and receptacle; the 
Of the Structure of Plants in General. four first belong properly to the flower, and the 
three last to the fruit.* 
Q. What are annual plants? 
| wf. Plants are said to be annual, when they are 
jsown, blossom, produce seeds, and die, in the course 


generation of flies. 
must prepare ourselves against a spring invasion | 
also; for, from the various sizes and conditions of; 
the worms I examined this spring. I have every Q. Of what does a perfect plant consist? 
reason to conclude, there is in reserve for us, the) 7 4 perfect plant consists of the trunk or stem, 
— supply. of og age P f all the indi ithe root, the leaves, the supports, the flower, and 

once believed, the co-operation of all the indi-| the fruit. 
viduals of a neighbourhood, in destroying all the| Q. What is the trunk or stem? jof one year. 

“te ae ee "PES “hie “rye as « r ‘ : sos . ! , . p , « 9 

old neglected peach trees, which serve as somany| 4 ‘The trunk is composed of six organic parts,| Q. a hat are biennial plants: 
nurseries of this fly, and carefully protecting every | namely: a of. : ~~ a totally perish the second 
peach tree that was permitted to stand, would) 4. Phe euticle (or epidermis,) which is the out- ee wilk have er 2 aa biennial 
exterminate the evil, within prescribed limits; but,| ward thin covering, answering to the skin of ani-| ed: e a 
to say nothing of the difticulty of effecting such a yyals. 1. Such as continue alive in the ground for seve. 
co-operation, there is now reason to believe that] 2. The outward bark (or cortex.) which protects | al years. 
this enemy to the peach, is propagated in some |the plant from the effects of the cold. 





CHAPTER Ill. 


of our forest trees. I have found a worm resem-!  g° The inner bark (or liber.) Parts of M'ruetification. 

bling it, in every appearance, in the common red | 4. The alburnum, which is a soft white substanee.! Q What parts of a plant are necessary for the 
oak—and I am informed by Tucker ( oles, Esq., Of! situate between the inner bark and the wood. young botanist to be first acquainted with? 
Albemarle, that he had discovered at, since the . | 5. "ihe wood (or lignum,) which is the compact ~ 4. The flower and fruit; these consist of seven 
most entire destruction of the peach trees of the | fipyers substance, surrounding the pith. parts, as before observed, which are particularly 
Green Mountain, in the young chestnuts of the fe- ¢ ‘The pith (or medulla,) which is a soft white! yequisite to be known, as on them the ciassification 


. oe > See inene shie Te > ’ z AY isi, ° faa ° P ve ‘ ‘ , 
rest. This destruciive ane, which was wnknown |subst ince, and in young plants is very copious, but! of plants, according to the system of Lianaus, is 
in this part of Virginia 25 years ago, now threatens | diy, j.,ishes as the plant grows, and at lengtia dis-! founded. 


in a few years more to leave not a peach tree stand-| ap. ys, @. What is the calyx? 
ing, if not carefully and regularly protected against | (2 What is the root? | A. The calvx, empa'ement, or flower-cup, is the 
its ravages. “i. 'The root, which enables the tree to stand firm) green part which is situated immediately below the 


The Rose-bug of the eastern shore of V irginia, | in the ground, and which absorbs the juices frou: the blossom. lis chief use is to enclose and protect the 
has made its appearance on the western side of the learth, necessary for its growth, by means of smuil other parts of the flower. It sometimes consists of 
Chesapeake within a few years past. Hitherto ®/ fibres, is a continuaiion of the trunk descending two or more leaves. as in the rose, and sometimes 
very few have been seen. They are in considera-| into the earth, and consists of the same parts, tabular, is like the cowslip, &c.t 
ble numbers here this spring, (60 miles above the although less conspicuous. | @. What is the eovotlu? 
head of the tide.) They have not, as yet, done} . What are the leaves? | .4. The corolla, blossom, or what is commonly 
any serious injury to the flowers and fruits, of which} 4! The leaves, which differ much in their forms called the flower, is the part which is most beaut 
they are so destructive m the lower part of the! and manner of growth, consist of an immense num- fully coloured, of the finest texture, and often sonal 
state—but from the activity and thriving appear-| per of fibres, termed the nerves of the leaf, but which! sweet. "The leaves which compose the corolla are 
ance of this year’s race, [ think it probable, their! are y,erely its vessels, running in every direction, eajled petuls. 
descendants of the next, may inflict upon us some} and branching out into innumerable smali threads. (. W jaat are the sianwns? 
of the evils which our fellow citizens of the eastern |'The surface of the leaf, like the skin of animals, is} wf The stamens or chives. which are 
shore have so long complained of. If any of your! fu}] of pores, which serve both for respiration and | situated in the centre of the flower. are 
readers in that quarter can provide us with a reme- | ¢he absorption of dew, air, &c. thereby nourishing composed of two parts. one long and thin, 











dy against this new enemy, it will be at once ren-| the plant, and contributing to its growth. iby which they are fastened to the bottom 

dering us a friendly service, and subserving one of} (). What are the supports? lof the corolla, called the filament; the other 

fhe objects of your valuable paper. | .d. The supports (or fulera,) are certain external thicker, placed at the. top of the filament, 

Yours, respectfully, ; Cece, | parts of plants, which are useful to support and de-! called the authera, which epens when it is 

JOHN H. COCKE. jfend them from enemies and injuries. They are ripe,and discharges a vellowisi: dust, called 

= a | divided into seven kinds. |poilen or farina, irom its being like tiour.” 
BOTANY. | . Describe them. | @. What are the pistils? 


| «. 1. Fendrils; which are small strings that are, 4. The pistils, or pointals, commonly appear in 

a |not strong enough to stand alone; but support them-|the centre of the corolia, from whicl they rise like 
ae RT ee ae ee ee Te ° , zi Y : 

PINNOCK’S CATECHISM OF BOTANY; | seives by embracing some shrub, &c. near to them.’ so many columns. ‘here are from one io twelve, 








one ° : . > S | : , . ' : * 4) 
BEING A PLEASING AND FAMILIAR DESCRIPTION oF | Lhe vine and pea will serve for examples of this. jor more, in each lower. ‘The pistil consists of three 
THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM: 1% WHICH THE LID 2. Flora’ leaves; which are very small leaves’ parts. : 
NEAN CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS HAS BEEN AD |placed hear the flower. : ‘ | Q. What are they? 
HERED TO, AND SUITABLE EXAMPLES OF Eacu| . 3+ Stipules; small leafy appendages, situate on) ———- ne a 


| y > , oy * Ce ; te . . , ss ° . 
| the sides or below the leaf, to protect it when Emer'ging, part. coming forth, rising into view. 
binds . lemerging from the bud. 
“On every thorn delightful wisdom grows; 
Tn ever’ rill a sweet instruction flows.” —Yorne. 


CLASS GIVEN. 
* By the flower and fruit, or parts of fructifieation, 
ae i Sey - peer ee the species of each piant may be for ever renewed: all 
| che mowing 3 oe scientific definition>— other modes of propazaiion, such as by buds, grafts, or 
Plants or vegetables are all those bodies which have layers, will sooner or Jater have their termination. 















PROM THE SIXTH LONDON EDITION. A ‘ 2 , ° - ey *)- j 

— organization and life, but are destitute of sensibility! + Although the colour of the calyx is usually green, 

CHAPTER 1 and the powers of voluntary motion, deriving their yet in some plants it is of other colours. In nemo i> 

Pi en nourishment from the earth in which they grow. | stances, also, the caiys renains til the seed is ripe, as 

, . < ~ Organ ‘ic, a. consisting of various parts so constructed) in the dead nettle; in others it falis before the flower is 

—- Waar 1s Botany? . as to co-operate together. at maturity, as in the poppy; while the lily, and some 

mswer. Botany is that science which arranges Fi‘brous, a. composed of fibres, thread-like. others, appear to be whotiy without it. 

and distinguishes all plants or vegetables, and} Absorb’, v. to suck up. * This dust, falling on the stigma of the pistil, is the 

teaches us their peculiar properties and uses. Respira’tion, s. the act of inhaling, breathing. ‘cause of complete fructification. 
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‘A. The germ, the style, and the stigma. 
The germ is the pedestal or base of the 
pistil, generally of a roundish shape, though 
sometimes slender. Its oilice is to contain 
the seeds which are not yet arrived at mia- 
turity; the style is the pillar or thread which 
supports the stigma; and the stigma is the 
highest part of the pistil.* 

Q. What ts the pericarp? 

A. Tie pericwrp, or seced-vessel, is the 
ease or covering of the seed, and is the 
external part of the germ come to matu- 
rity. It is of various shapes; globular, as 
in the poppy; long, «s in the pod of the 
pea; pulpy, with a stone in the middle, 
as in the plum; pulpy. containing seeds in- 
closed in a case, as in the pear, juicy. and con-| 
taining seeds which have only an external case, as/| 
the gooseberry. 

. What is the seed? 

A. The seed of plants is that part of every vege- 
table witich, at a certain state of maturity, Is sepa- | 
rated from it, and contains the rudiments of a new 
plant, though the parts are too minute to be dis- 
cerned by our organs of sizht. 

Q. What is the receptacle? ; 

A. The receptacle, or base, is that part which 
supports and connects the whole together. In some | 
plants it is very conspicuous: parti ularly, for in-| 
stance, in the artichoke; the whole of the lower 
part. whien we eat, being the receptacle. 

When is a ilower said to be superior? 

A. A flower is superior when the receptacle of 
the fluwer is above the germ. 

QQ. When is it inferior? 

1. When the receptacle is below the germ. 

Q. Is not a flower sometimes called naked? 

A. Yes; it is said to be naked when the calyx is, 
absent. 

Q. Are not flowers sometimes called complete, 
and at other times incomplete? 

A. Yes; a flower is complete when it has both a 
calyx and corolla; and incomplete when either of 
these are deficient. 

Q. What is an aggregate flower? 

A. An aggregate flower is a flower composed of 
florets standing on foot-stalks, attached to a broad 
receptacle. 

Q. What is an umbellated plant? 

A. An umbellated plant is one which sends out 
towards the top, from the same point or centre, a} 
number of branches, like the spokes of an umbrella, | 
and bearing flowers on the top, as the carrot, pars- | 
uip, and parsley. 











CHAPTER IV. 
On the Classification of Plants. 

Q. What is intended by the classification of 
plants? 

A. For the more easy comprehension of the) 
science of botany, Linnaeus divided the whole vege-| 
table creation into twenty-four classes. ‘These are 
again divided into orders, which are subdivided into 
genera or tribes; and these genera are further di- 
vided into species, or individuals. 

Q. What may this division be likened to? 

4. A class resembles an army; an order, a regi- 
ment, a genus,a company; and a species, a soldier. 





*Numerous experiments have been made to asccr-} 
tain the importance of the Stamina and Pistilla to the| 
production of perfect seed, and the results have been| 
uniformly conclusive. In fact, although botany, as a 
science, was little understood by the ancicnis, yet they 
were aware of the itnportance of these two parts of the 
flower in maturing the fruit of the palm tree; for those 
trees bearing stamens only were carefully pianted 
among those that bore the pistils, that the dates (the) 





Q. On what are the characters of the classes 
founded? 

A. Tbe characters of the classes are taken from 
the number, connexion, length, or situation of the 
stamens. 

Q. You say there are twenty-four classes; how 
may they be distinguished? 

1. In each of the first twenty classes there are 
stamens and pistils in the same flower, in the twen- 
ty-first class they are in distinct flowers on the same 
plant; in the twenty-second, in distinct flowers on! 
different plants, in the twenty-third, they are in the 
same flower, as well as in distinct ones, and they 
are not all to be seen in the twenty-fourth class. 

Q. As no progress can be made in botany till the 
names of the classes are well understood, I will 
thank you to inform me whence they are derived, 
and then repeat them. 

A. The names of the classes are formed from 
Greek words, and express the characteristics of each 
class. ‘The first ten classes are named from the 
Greek numerals, and the word andria, which the stu- 
dent must consider as meaning the same as stamens. 

CLASSES. 

. Monandria, 

. Diandria, 

. Triandria, 

. Tetrandria, 

. Pentandria, 


1 One stamen. 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. Hexandria, 
‘ 
8 
9 
10, 
11 


Two stamens. 

Three stamens. 

Four stamens. 

Five stamens. 

Six stamens. 

Seven stamens. 

Eight stamens. 

Nine stamens. 

Ten stamens. 

Twelve stamens. 
Twenty stamens. 

Many stamens. 

Four stamens. two longer. 
Six stamens, four longer. 


. Heptandria, 

. Jctandria, 

. Enneandria, 

. Decandria, 

. Dodecandria, 
12. Icosandria, 
13. Polyandria, 
14. Didynamia, 
15. Tetradynamia, 


= ———-_____] 

Q. What plants are comprehended in the thir- 
teenth class (Polyandria?) 

A. Those that have more than twenty stamens 
attached to the receptacle. 

Q. What distinguishes the fourteenth class (Di- 
dynamia?) 

. When there are four stamens in a flower, of 
which two are longer than the others, 1t belongs to 
the fourteenth class, 

@. How may the fifteenth be known? 

A. 'Tetradynamia, the fifteenth class, is known by 
having six stamens in the flower, four of which are 
longer than the other two. 

«). Describe those of the sixteenth class (Mona- 
delphia?) 

1. In the sixteenth class the stamens are united 
by their filaments into one set, forming a case round 
the lower part of the pistils, but separating at the 
top. 

Q. How may the seventeenth class (Diadelphia) 
be distinguished? 

vl. In the seventeenth class the corollas are pa- 
pillionaceous, or like a butterfly, as the blossom of 
a pea; the stamens are connected by their filaments, 
but divided into two sets, one of which is thicker, 
and forms a case round the pistil; the other is 
smaller, and leans towards the pistil. 

Q. How is the eighteenth class known? 

4. In the eighteenth class, (Polyadelphia,) the 
stamens are united by their filaments into more 
than two sets or pot 5 

@. By what means may the nineteenth class be 
known? 

A. Syngenesia (the name of the nineteenth) con- 
sists of compound flowers, as the common daisy or 
dandelion, and they are called compound, because 
each single flower consists of a collection of little 
flowers or florets, attached to the same broad re- 
ceptacle, and contained within one calyx. 





tom, but separated at 
top. 
Filaments in two sets. 
Filaments in many sets. 
Stamens united by anthere. 
Stamens and pistils together. 
sya and pistils in se- 


Filaments united at bot- 
16. Monadelphia, ; 
17. Diadelphia, 
18. Polyadelphia, 
19. Syngenesia, 
20. Gynandria, 
21. Moneecia, parate flowers, upon the 
sume plant. 
Stamens and pistils dis- 
22. Diecia, ; tinct, upon different 
plants. ~ 
Variously situated. 
Flowers invisible. 
CHAPTER V. 
The Classification of Plants explained. 

Q. The prin: ipies on which the classes are form- 
ed are certainly simple, and eas\'y to be compre- 
hended: but it will be necessary ior us to go over 
them again, and distinguish tie properties of each 
class more particularly before we proceed fartuer. 
Tell me, therefore, how tie first ten classes ure 
known. 


23. Polygamia, 
24, Cryptogamia, 


Q. What distinguishes the twentieth class, (Gy- 
nandria?) 

-4. In the twentieth class the stamens are attach- 
ed to the pistil. 

Q By what means may the twenty-first class be 
known? 

4. 'The twenty-first class (Monecia) contains 
those plants which have flowers of different kinds 
on tae same plant, some bearing pistils, and othere 
stamens only. 

Q. How may the twenty-second class (Dicecia) 
be known? 

4. 'The twenty-second class consists of those 
species which have stamens on one plant, and pistils 
on another. 

@. What kind of plants does the twenty-third 
class (Polygamia) comprehend? 

4. ‘The twenty-third class comprehends those 
plants which have at least two, and sometimes three 
kind of flowers. 1. Some with pistils and stamens 
in the same flower. 2. Others having stamens 
only. 3. Ur having flowers with pistils only. 

: Q. What are comprehended in the twenty-fourth 
Ciass: 


-1. The twenty-fourth class (Cryptogamia) com- 


A. All plants which have only one stamen are of) prehends all plants in which the flowers are invisi- 


the first class; those that have only two are of the 
second, those that have oniy three are of the third; 
and so on, the number of stamens being the same 
as the number of the class in the first ten classes. 

Q. tiow is the eleventh class (Dodecandria) 
known? 

A. The eleventh class contains all those plants, 
which have from twelve to nineteen stamens, fixed 
to the receptacle. 

@. How is the twelfth class (Ieosandria) known? 

1. By having twenty or more stamens, fixed to 
the inside of the calyx. 


in tiis class the place of) piece of artillery. 


| ble to the naked eye, as mosses, ferns, mushroéms, 
sea-weeds, &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ITEMS, 
Selected fiom late English papers received at the office of 
the American Farmer. 
There is at present, at Stralsund, an extraordina- 
ry Elephant, which has be-n tau,ht to manceuvre a 
He brings a 48-pounder up to 

















fruit) might come to perfection; and in the preset) lusertion is more to be relied on tian the number) the ramparts, loads it, rams it down, points it, lights 
day, in those countries where this fruit is an article of| of the stamens, for there are sometimes less than 


food, it is scrupulously attended to. 





twenty, and sometimes more. 





lthe match, and fires the cannon, ali in seven 
minutes and a half. 
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METEOROLOGICAL. 

{Quantity of rain which fell in Glamorgan coun- 

, in Wales, during the last year—inserted to gra- 
tify those who keep meteorological tables in our 
own country, and make comparison of the climates 
of different countries.] 

Although the quantity of rain we have noted dur- 
ing the past year may be found in your Journal, we 
have again stated it below, as some of your readers 
may not have your Journal at hand to refer to— 
We trust we may not have so great a quantity to 


record again as the last four months present: 
Inches. Dec. pts. 





January 2 0 
February . 3 30 
March. . . 2 60 
April . 2 70 
May . 8 20 
June . 4 $0 
July . 2 40 
August . 2 30 
September . 6 70 
October 6 95 
November . ‘ 9 60 
December . 7 75 
12| 53 80 

Average per month . . 4 48 4 
Do. for the last 4 months 7 75 





Signor Gulmini lately died near Parma, at the age 
of 138 years. He was the first tenor in Italy, and 
the ieader of the band of Pope Benedict XIV. 





The letters from Egypt state, that the greatest 
attention has been lately given to the cultivation of 
sugar. It is also stated that the Pacha has trans- 
mitted orders to England to send out immediately 
persons acquainted with the manufacture of rum. 
We believe two gentlemen are already engaged for 
this undertaking. 





The fleeces of 2,623 sheep were exported under 
the regulations of the new act, between the Ist of 
December, 1824, and 5th of January, 1825. 





At the sheep and cattle sale, held at Claughton- 
hall, near Garstang, one fine young ox was sold to 
a butcher from Chorley, for 571. 10s. 





The Duke of Devonshire has purchased the first 
edition of Hamlet, from Messrs. Payne & Foss, for 
nearly 200 guineas. 





ON LADIES’ EVENING DRESSES. 
When dressed for the evening the girls now-a-days 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave; 
Nor blame them—for what is an evening dress, 
But a dress that is suited for Eve? ApaM. 


S ___ At oma 

















EXCELLENT METHOD OF REARING CALVES, AND OF 
PRESERVING THE CREAM AND A GREAT PART OF 
THE MILK, DURING THAT TIME. 

Put some water on the fire, nearly the quantity 
that the calf can drink; when it boils, throw into it 
one or two handfuls of oatmeal, and suffer the whole 
to boil for a minute. Then leave it to cool until 
new-milk warm; then mix with it one or two quarts 
of milk that has stood twelve hours, and has been 
skimmed; stir the whole and give it to the calf to 
drink. At first it is necessary to make the calf 
drink by presenting the fingers to it; but it soon 
learns to do without this help, and will grow incom- 
parably faster than by the old method. 

"Lis method is not only a theoretical truth, but 
its success is confirmed by experience. ‘The eco- 


‘about the same fineness as those of cabbage nets. 


nomical advantages resulting from it are as follows. 
According to the old method, a calf intended for 








slaughter is made to suck for three weeks; and those 
intended for agriculture from six to eight weeks. 
Supposing the cow gives only a moderate quantity 
jof milk, the value of it will amount, in three weeks, 
to nearly the value of the calf. If, on the contrary, 
we rear a calf according to this method, we con- 
‘sume during the three weeks only three quarts of 
oatmeal at most, and the skimmed milk—calves 
‘that have been brought up by this method have 
been always healthy and strong, and not subject to 
disease. ‘They are not suffered to suck at all, but 
to have the pure milk of the mother to drink for | 
the first four days; because it has been observed, 
that the separation after four days is more painful 
to the mother than when the calf is taken from her 
soon after its birth. , 








NEW METHOD OF CLEARING FEATHERS FROM THEIR 
ANIMAL OIL. 

Take for every gallon of clear water, a pound of 
quick lime; mix them well together, and when un- 
dissolved lime is precipitated in fine powder, pour 
off the clear lime water for use at the time it is 
wanted. Put the feathers to be cleaned in another 
tub, and add to them a sufficient quantity of the 
clear lime water to cover the feathers about 3 inch- 
es; when well immersed and stirred therein, the 
feathers when thoroughly moistened will sink down 
—and should remain in the lime water three or four 
days; after which the foul liquor should be separat- 
ed from the feathers by laying them on a sieve. 
The feathers should be afterwards well washed in 
clean water and dried on nets, the meshes being 





The feathers must, from time to time, be shaken on 
the nets; and as they dry they will fall tarough the 
meshes, and are to be collected for use. The ad- 
mission of air will be serviceable in the drying, 
and the whole process may be completed in about 
three weeks. The feathers, after being thus prepar- 
ed, will want nothing more than beating for use, 
either for beds, bolsters, pillows, or cushions. 





EASY METHOD OF CURING THE SEA SCURVY. 

The root of the garden carrot abounds in nutri- 
tious saccharine juice, and is slightly aromatic. 
These are desirable properties against the scurvy. 
To experience the good effects of these properties, 
the roots must be eaten raw. ‘There is nothing un- 
pleasant in this: on the contrary, it is what the com- 
mon people often do by choice. These roots,would 
keep well during the longest voyage, packed up in 
casks, having the interstices filled with sand; each 
sailor might be allowed to eat one root every day, 
or every other day, according to the state of his 
health and the quantity of roots on board. 
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Tosacco.—Four hogsheads Tobacco, made b | 
Mr. Uuterbridge Horsey, on his farm in Frederick | 
county, sold for $23 per hundred round. 

Inspections in Baltimore during the last week, at 
the three state warehouses—No. 1, 200 hhds.—No. 
2, 200 hhds.— No. 3, 265 hhds. Total, 665 hhds. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Or tes |WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. per-| tom) to from) te” 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,} bbi.| 10 a 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 9 
COFFEE, W.1. Green,. | —{ 164 17) 20] 95 
do. Common,| — 16; 164) 18) 99 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 24 30 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 22) 26 
COTTON YARN,No.10,)—| 45 
An advance of 1 cent} — 
each number to No. 18.| — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12 13 14] 46 
ae ee 10 11 lll qe 
CHEESE,........ — 6 8} 10] 419 
FEATHERS, Live,.. . | — 35} 38 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. new] bbl.) 2 18 2 25 
Shad, trimmed, new, | — | 6 6 50) 7 00 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush) 1 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 75 
eee — | 4 25 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — |4 624 
|. eee a Ib. 9 1k 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . [25lb) 5 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush 47 48 
Wheat, White,....|—{| 95] 1 00 
a ek: 0+ 0% Eee 85| 90 
Buckwheat, ..... _ 55} 75 
MYO, . cc sccess —_ 45; 47 
Barley, ...-.scee- — 50 
Clover Seed,..... —/|3 3 25; 3 50) 3 75 
Ruta Baga Seed,... | —| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, | — | 2 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,| — | 1 50 
Timothy Seed, .... | —| 2 25 
Cs s+ %. 4 ©. 4 66.6 — 22 25; 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — 95] 1 
Beans, White, .... | — 1 12 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |215 
HOGS’ LARD,..... Ib. § 9 dull 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 24) 27 
Eastern Tan,..... — 18 20 
MOLASSES, Havana, . | gal. 27; 33) 37 586 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.) 2 37 
NAILS, 8a29d. ..... | Ib. 64 7 7 ’ 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, |bbl.| 1 62 175 
eT eee —{ 1 50) 1 75 
Turpentine, Soft, =| 2 62 
OIL, Whale, common, . j gal. 25) 27 
Linseed, ....2-+/]— 65 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bbl 14 15 
do. Prime,... | — j|10 50/11 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 6 75 
POTATOES, ...... nush| 62) = 75 
MICE, fresh, 2. se c.lb.| 3 50) 4 
SOAP, Baltimore White,! Ib. 14 18 
do. Brown, . | — 6 8 8 610 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal 23] 234; 37 75 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 65 2) 1 1 26 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr| ~-| 28/30! 31 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.| 13 00)13 50)14 15 
do. Brown, . . | — |10 25 | 
Louisiana, ...... —/9 {10 2010 {12 
NR ik. a wie ee & S00 Ib. 15} 24) 15, 95 
MN, pb o:4.6 6 <8 _ 15} 16) 16) 47 
SPICES, Cloves,. . —{110 | 1 25 
Ginger, Ground,. . . | — 7 8 
Do ee 8 0 ae —| 3 00 3 50 
Nutmegs, ...... — | 2 50 3 00 
OS eee _— 20 25 
|SALT, St. Ubes, . . . . |bush 44 
Ground Alum, . -— 60| 65) 
SHOT, al] sizes, . . . . jewt.| 9 25 \10 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50} 3 25| 3 90) 4 00 
do. Sicily,.. | — | 1 10} 1 15 
Lisbon, .. 1.2.6 —|1 30 
ee doz.| 3 i 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.| 2 2 50 
WOOL, Merin9, full bi’d} Ib. $5} 40/) washed 
do. crossed,. . | — 28 | nee fecal 
Common, Country, . | — 20; 30 tags. 
Skinvers’ or Pulled, -—~ 30; 35 
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pe , serena —- a 
ase self, supports the general opinion; as here beli soints of shape must be added the 
AGRICULTURE. | ones. PP 6 P . y great essential handling. This was former- 
ist year, in 48 weeks, his cow yielded of ly not considered in this country, but has now be- 
ON IMPROVING THE NATIVE BREED OF butter, - - ~ ‘- - 540 Ibs |come essential, since it has been discovered to be 
NEW ENGLAND CATTLE. ; 2d year, in 45 weeks, having gone dry 17 the touchstone as it were, or index, of the —_ 
days, - ~ 2 - - - 450 ty to fatten.” Ido not know to what period of time 
No. IV. 3d yexr, in 514 weeks, havirig gone dry past Major Rudd’s « ” was meant to be ap- 
I cénrenp for no particular -breed of cattle, to ST days, =" SS. et OS plied. But certainly Bakewell understood and prac- 
the exclusion of all others. It is doubtless a cor-| 4th year, in 424 weeks, having gone dry tised on the art of “handling,” 50 or 60 years ago, 
rect opinion, “that in most of the genwine breeds 19 days, - . - rs - 466 when he had conceived, and practised upon those 
there are differences in the individuals. And as| 5th year, in48 weeks, having gone dry principles of breeding which have been the guide of 
many of the mixed breeds afford excellent milkers, 48 dayay  - Se 594 other breeders from that to the present time. [ re- 
it may be the best mode, in order to establish a} This 5th year she had twin calves, which she| collect that in some of Arthur Young’s works, which 





e farmer to breed from such cows, of whatever butter. ; : , 
kind they may be, as he has found from experience! _ [n his details of her weekly milk and butter, Mr. 
the best for the purpose.”* But where a stock en- Cramp says he left off milking her on the 13th of 
tirely new, is highly recommended, he can. in the first K ebruary, 1809, and that she calved the 3d of April! 
instance, only have recourse to the experignce of following, yet he says afterwards, that she gave 
others: and when its superiority is established by milk, this year, until she calved—she would not go 
the only sure test—the greater quantity of butter or dry: but the milk was brackish, and fit only for the 
cheese from the same food—he may sately adopt it.: hogs. 
And in rearing young cow-stock, common sense,! Mr. Cramp’s and Mr. Oakes’ cows have been 
(the attention being roused to the ny oy will di- | called «prodigies, and so, indeed, they were when 
rect every farmer to select his calves from the best}compare: with other cows. But with their consti- 
milkers, having regard to the quality as well as the) tutional disposition to yield from the same food, 
quantity of their milk. And this rule of selection! much more rich milk than cows in general, must be 
applies as well tu the male as to the female calves.|combined the extraordinary keep of both; which 
In both, the situation of the teats will deserve atten-|enabled them to produce such immense quantities, 
tion: the further apart the better. I much doubt! of butter. In 1813, Mr. Oakes’ cow, then four years 
whether any cow whose teats were very near toge-|old, yielded only 180 Ibs. of butter; but this being 
ther, was ever a prime milker. about double the quantity usually obtained from a 

Beéause some cows will give milk till they calve,|common cow, Mr. Oakes was induced to improve 
their value has been supposed to be proportionably her keep; and in 1814 she yielded 300 ibs. of butter. 
advanced. Iam inclined to think that thi? is an! He then still farther increased her food, in quantity 
error. I recollect the observation of a friend, made! and quality: so in 1815 she yielded over 400 Ibs. 
to me more than fifty years ago, as the result of his Finally, feeding her to the full, with as much rich 
experience with two or three cows carefully attend-| and varied sorts of food as he could tempt her to 
ed—that a cow ought to go dry about five weeks take, she in 1816, in,324 weeks after her calf was 
before calving, that her bag might be filled and dis- killed, yielded 467 lbs. of butter, to which add the 
tended with milk, the effect of which would be a| 17 ibs made while her calf sucked, and we have 
much more abundant supply of milk afterwards. | the 484 Ibs. stated in the Repository. In the last 
This same friend, at a su se period, kept a| week, ending December 20, she yielded ten pounds 
herd of forty cows to yield milk for sale. And his of butter, And if in the next week she gave only 
son informs me that his father continued to prac- six pounds, and in the ten following weeks 5 Ibs. 
tice by the same rule. Another friend, whose per-' per week, making 56 lbs. and this quantity be added 
sonal attention also was given to the subjcct, has to the 484 Ibs., we have 540 Ibs.—just three times 
experienced the same effect, even to the diilerence, as much as she yielded the first year, on common 
in one instance, in his estimation, of one third in keep. Hence it may fairly be presumed, that the 
the quantity of milk. In the great dairy county of production of at least half of her butter, arose fromm 
Cheshire, in England, the same opinion is enter- her being supplied to the full, with a variety of 
tained; and the farmers permit their cows to be-' good, and in part with the richest food. Mr. Cramp, 
come dry ten weeks before calving. ‘This practice, having described the various and abundant quanti- 
however, may arise in part from their custom of ties of food given to his cow, and bis manner of 
feeding them, when dry, with wheat, barley and oat treating her, says—*he thinks that cows would 
straw, until within three weeks of their calving.— nearly double, in the course of a season, their quan- 
It is said, however, by the writer on dairying, in, tity of milk and butter, by following his plan.” 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, that if cows are well fed, the! Considering how little attention was formerly 
drying them of their milk for any time before calv-| given—if indeed any were given—to improve our 
ing, is wholly unnecessary. Mr. Powel says, “the native breed of cattle, it is not surprising that a 
secretions of milk are certainly augmented by milk-| very few of a superior character shoufd now be 
ing carefully and systematically, stripping every seen. I doubt not, however, that enough may be 
drop from the udder; but I have not found the dura-| found of which, in a few years, a most valuable 
tion of a cow's milk in any wise affected by the stock may be raised, if only one or two substantial 

riod at which she had been dried, previous io farmers in every township would engage in the 
the birth of her young.” But he then remarks that undertaking. ‘The Agricultural Society of Essex 
“few cows {if left to themselves, as in a state of county in 1823, offered liberal premiums for tiiis 
nature, [ suppose is meant,} allow their calves to object, the claims to be received and decided in 
suck longer than within two months of the time of 1828. In the present year they make like offers uo: 
parturition. During the latter stages of gestation, premiums on claims for such improved cattle, in 
the feetus requires those portions of nourishment 1829 and 1830. 
from which the secretions of milk must necessarily) Mr. Powel and Major Rudd mention, as of very 
detract.” He adds, “{ would turn off fine cows two material importance, that the improved short horns 


ood dairy stock, whether for butter or cheese, for|suckled nine weeks, during which she yielded no 


I met with I believe from 30 to 40 years since, he 
describes this matter of handling as @ most impor- 
tant point, in Bakewell’s opinion, and perfectly fa- 
miliar to him as an old established principle; and 
gives the following striking illustration of it. “Bake- 
ry told him, that if obliged to choose cattle in 
the day time, by seeing them only, without feeling— 
or in ihe dark i. feckng only, without at me them 
—he would prefer choosing them in the dark by 
feehng. And he endeavoured to make Mr, Young 
practically acquainted with this art of determining 
the disposition of the animal to thrive and fatten 
well, by handling him. ‘The evidence of that dispo- 
sition was a certain mellowness of the flesh, which 
was obvious to the touch of that experienced breed- 
er, and which enabled him to discriminate and de- 
cide the character of the animal simply by feeling 
of him. 

But although it was Bakewell who first made 
breeders sensible of the importance of good hand- 
ling, | presume there is no observing farmer who, 
on the mention of it, would not assent to it as cor- 
rect, and immediately say, that a hide-bound ox or 
cow would be a bad “feeder,’* 

A hide-bound beast, I take it, is just the opposite 
to one whose mellow feel would indicate a disposi- 
tion to thrive and fatten kindly. This term hide- 
bound is familiarly transferred from unthrifty cattle 
to hard bound land; which having been kept long 
in grass, cropped constantly, and never manured, 
has become hard and unproductive. Such Jand de- 
mands the plough and manure to make it mellow. 

Of the extraordinary disposition to fatten, Mar- 
shall mentions a cow of Mr. Princep’s, a superior 
variety of the long horned breed, ba rising 5 years 
old, When they ceased to milk her, she was put 
on prime keep for eight months, when she was 
slaughtered. She was ‘‘cracked on the back”— 
that is, was cloven along the chine; but the skin 
had separated {rom the vertebra: (back bones) which 
were entirely grown over, and buried a considera- 
ble depth ia fat: her bosom was broad—her flesh 
mellow—her bone extremely fine. Her fore leg was 
exactly the size of a Scotch bullock of not half her 
weight. She cut six inches of fat on the chine; and 
weighed, each fore quarter, 361 Ibs.; one hind quar- 
ter 374 Ibs., and the other 372 Ibs.—total 1468 Ibs. 
of beef. { 

In this part of Massachusetts, the victuallers in- 
form me that the average weight of our common 
cows, fattened to be good beef, is 100 lbs. a quarter. 

Young. in his Northern Tour, crossed the coun- 
try to Cheshire, the county famous for cheese.—- 
He says their breed of cows was in general small, 
and would not fatten to above $2 stone—that is, to 
448 Ibs., or 112 lbs. a quarter, round for the beef. 

According to Sir John Sinclair, the hide, tallow, 
head and tongue, heart, and every other part of the 
animal, —_ the four quarters of beef, are consi- 
dered as offal. 





months before the birth of their young.” Mr.Cramp, “handle” well. ‘The latter gives the following de- 
the owner of the famous Sussex cow, expresses the scription of this race. “A small and fine head—a’ 
same opinion, as to the duration and quantity of a capacious chest—the shoulders lying back in the’ 
cows milk. Yet the varying products of his own) body—the ribs round and barrel hke—the back) 
cow, in butter, in different years, as given by him straight from the neck to the top of the tail—the 
loins wide—the hind quarter loug and straight— 


—. - ne 





Bakewell s superior skill as an agriculturist ena- 
bled tim to surpass his neighbours in the manage- 
ment of his farna, as well as of his live stock: ‘The 
farm consisted of 440 acres, 110 of which were 





*Enzlish farmers call cattle put to fatten, “feeders;” 


* Rees’ Cyclopedia— art. Dairying. .. the twist full and deep—the bone small, and offal' good or bad feeders, as they thrive well or iil. 
15—VvOL. 7. 
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arable, and the rest grass. He kept 60 horses, 400 
large sheep, and 159 beasts of all sorts. He bought 
neither straw nor hay; all his animals were in high 
flesh. His cattle, Young says, “were all fat as 
bears.” A breok ran through his farm, the water 
of which he could turn over from 60 to 80 acres, 
put into a proper state for the purpose of being 
flooded, at suitable times, and so rendered very pro- 
ductive in grass and hay. 

I have observed that English writers on husband- 
ry, mention the propriety of adapting cattle to the 
sort of land of which farms consist: if rich in grass, 
choose a large breed; if the pastures are poorer, 
select a smaller breed, because, they say, in the 
latter case, smaller cattle would do well; while on 
the same poorer soils the large breeds would be un- 
profitable. These observations refer to pasturage 
only: for in that part of the year in which cattle 
depend wholly on the stall, large cattle may be as 
well fed as small ones. But in raising cattle, 1 sup- 
pose that the pasturage season is chiefly relied on for 
the growth of our young stock; and the short grass 
of our pastures in general, are org | better 
adapted to a small than a large breed. However, 
with the disposition now prevailing, to improve and 
render our lands more productive, many farms may 
become suitable to that middle sized race which may 
be produced by a cross of our native cows with the 
large imported bulls. To what degree such cross- 
es may prove advantageous—of all the farmers in 
Massachusetts, those of Worcester county, espe- 
cially those in the vicinity of the high bred bull 
Denton, will be best able to decide. Experiments 
may be made, even where there are only two or 
three of the Denton blood; by keeping their milk 
by itself, and seeing how much butter it will pro- 
duce. ‘To make a fair comparative experiment, an 
equal number of native cows, equal in quality to 
the dams of the hali-breeds, should be fed in the 
same manner as the half-breeds, the feed of both, 
for quantity and quality, to be the same. Orif the 
half breeds, being larger, require, and are allowed 
more food, they ought to yield a proportionally 
greater quantity of butter. ‘The native experimen- 
tal cows ought to be as nearly as possible, of the 
ages of the half-breeds. T. PICKERING. 





SHEEP—No. 6. 
Mr. Eprror, 

I would ask permission, to continue a few more) 
remarks from my Address of 1808, on the impro- 
priety of confinement, to wool-bearing animals, Ke. 

“The practice, common in Europe, of immuring 
animals in close houses, called shelters, is very de- 
trimental both to their health and vigour, in this 
country Those which are intended for the knife, 
may with some propriety be treated in this way, but 
such as are to form the breeding stock. should not 
be denied the air and exercise, so essential to all 
constitutions. 

“Sheep are particularly delicate in some respects, 
_and very liable to be injured by unwholesome at- 
mosphere; and we know that those which frequent 
the mountainous parts of most countries, are an 
hardy vigorous race.” Even folding in the open 
air will not answer in the southern latitudes, where 
the temperature is so liable to change. My friend 
Fitzhugh, of Ravensworth, who farms largely in 
the sheep way, has suffered severely from folding. 
My oe flock at this place are perfectly in puris 
natura libus, having neither shepherd, dog, fold, or 
shelter, and they appear to take very good care of 
themselves. I give them a large pasture ground, 
and presuming that the selection of their food, their 
time of taking it, of lying down, and of getting up, 
and, in short, all their little economies, must be bet- 
ter known to them than can possibly be known “to 


these doct¥ines, by being always in good order— 
and as fatness is supposed to be a sign of content, 
I have no doubt but that they are perfectly as they 
should be. 

The origin of the Smith island sheep is not ac- 
curatcly known; they are supposed to be the sheep 
of the country, (first, of course, obtained from Eng- 
land,) put on the islani many years ago, and im- 
proved by the hand of nature. Previous to the late 
war, the stock of sheep consisted of about 600, and 
of cattle about 200. ‘The occupation of the island 
by the naval forces of the enemy, produced almost 
the extinction of the stock of both kinds—scarcely 
fifty of either sort remaining at the return of peace. 
Since which period they have slowly recruited, but 
the great distance of the island from my residence, 
(200 miles,) prevents me from making those expe- 
riments in sheep farming, which I should have been 
happy to have done, were it more within my reach. 
I hope to be able to let it to some judicious and en- 
terprising person for a term of years—and from 
the terms which I would give, I flatter myself that 
such person would have no cause to repent of his 
bargain. 

Smith’s island is computed, by those who have 
been conversant with it for many years, to contain 
2,000 acres of pasturage—and this is the pasturage 
of all seasons, the whole stock which it has carried 
for a great length of time, never having cost a six- 
pence for their keep. I found the beef and mutton 
very fat there in November, and the mutton in 
June. The English officers were pleased to say, 
that they had never eaten better. 

“The sheep on Smith’s island are perfectly wild, 
and so unconscious of the care of man, as to fly at 
his approach. ‘They are taken in spring and fall, 
by certain stratagems, and sheared each time, after 
which they are given to liberty and uncontrol. 
The growth of wool must be very rapid, since the 
period of a few months produces a second harvest 
for the shears. 

“It may be rather advisable to retain the Sea 
island sheep as nearly as possible in their primitive 
state, since it affords a partial security from depre- 


superior quality of fleece. Animals in a state of 
nature, teach us many lessons derived from instinct, 
which puzzle even our mighty reason—and we often 
search, in vain, among the works of genius and 
knowledge, for truths which nature alone chooses 
to reveal.” 

The wild sheep feed at particular hours, and al- 
ways with their heads to windward, inhaling the 
breeze from the ocean, which sets io at a particular 
time. I never discovered or heard of the smallest 
disease, among these sheep, and am disposed to be- 
lieve that they live to a far greater age than their} 
brethren in a more domestic state. I shot a very} 
ancient patriarch of the flock, in 1804—his teeth | 
were worn entirely away, and his eyes grown “dim | 
with age.” He may have been a pet lamb to the 
pirate Blackbeard, who was in the habit of fre- 
quenting the island in former times, and, it is said, 
buried much treasure there—the discovery of which 
would be very acceptable to the proprietor, in these 
latter days. 

Both the sheep and cattle are so shy of the great 
destroyer, man, as to be approached with extreme 
difficulty—greater than would be the approach to 
an herd of deer. The cattle are very fierce when 
wounded. One instance occurred during my visit 
in 1804, in which a bull, after receiving four balls, 
pursued one of our men into the surf, Susies him 
for some moments exposed to the alternatives of 
death by land or water. When finally rescued b 
the slaughter of the animal, the poor fellow shoo 
his ears, and declared himself perfectly satisfied 
with bull hunting for the rest of his life. 

Aram and four ewes. were caught on Smith’s 





my philosophy,” I leave them to themselves on the 
tet me alone system”—aad they prove the truth of 


island, and sent to Arlington, many years ago. ‘The 


dation, and no doubt contributes to their health and|ing animal, is the dog. 


wool of the ram was soft, silky, and beautifull 

white. ‘These sheep retained their wild habits, not 
associating; with the flock till winter, when they be- 
came, from necessity, more domestic—but the e€n- 


they rotted and died. ‘The bone of these sheep was 
peculiarly small; they were about the usual size 
and their wool various, two of them having very 
fine, and three indifferently so. ‘ 

The samples of Smith’s island wool, which I sent 
to all the societies, and individuals zealous in such 
matters, a good many years ago, ebtained the un- 
qualified admiration of all who received it, and ig 
spoken of in various publications of that date. }t 
has enabled me to maintzain a position, which I took 
in the outset of my endeavours in the cause of do- 
mestic economy, viz: That the United States of 
America possess a portion of every climate and soil 
known in the world, to be necessary or beneficial 
to the growth and perfection of wool bearing ani- 
mals. 2d, that the native sheep of Smith's island 
being indigenal, and unimproved by other than the 
effects of climate and soil, are evidence of these 
great operating causes, and the extent to which 
they exist in the United States—and, $d, that these 
important and essential natural advantages, being 
duly cherished and employed, the United States 
may fairly expect to produce and preserve, a race 
of wool-bearing animals equal to those produced in 
any of the other countries of the world. 

The rot, the most formidable and fatal disease 
belonging to sheep, is unknown on the salt pastur. 
age of the Sea islands. A very simple mode of re- 
medying this great evil, may be applied any where, 
viz: to fence it off, as you do yellow fever in towns, 
The rotting grounds are easily known by being al- 
ways good snipe grounds, abounding in springs and 
little stagnant pools, to which the sheep resort in 


|The snipe is an excellent test of these grounds. | 
completely drained a small place of this description, 
and the result has been, that I have neither killed a 
snipe, nor lost a sheep there since. 

Another great enemy of this useful and unoffend- 
: mal, I have also a panacea for 
this evil, viz: accustom your sheep to sleep at a 
particular place, by giving them salt at that spot at 
night fall. They will repair thither when done 
feeding, and having licked. the salt, lay down and 
rest. My sheep always sleep at my house door, 
and the dogs belonging to the house are their pro- 
tectors—for the sheep biter will never approach 
where there is another dog. Or if your sheep rest 
at the farm, have a moveable kennel, in which chain 
a dog, no matter of what kind, and place the ken- 
nel at the resort of your sheep; upon the approach 
of the sheep biter, he will smell the other dog and 
retire—or the chained guardian will make a 
noise, knowing he cannot run away, which will ef 
fectually preserve the flock. For your own dogs, 
young ones particularly, tying them to the ram isa 
certain cure for their disposition for sheep biting, 
only let the discipline be sufficient. I have thought 
that it were a pity, some of the bad dispositions of 
man could not be butted out of him in early youth; 
how much would it lessen the evil-one’s kingdom in 
this world. 

You find, my dear sir, that I have used the privi- 
lege of an old servant of the cause, by occupying, 
very liberally, the columns of your val':.ble journal. 
It is time for me to hand in my valedictory, and 
make my bow, which will be done in my next. 
conclude this letter by an extract from one which I 
received in 1807, from the hon. Governeur Morris, 
one of the conscript fathers of the revolution; @ 
distinguished diplomatist and statesman, and an ex- 
cellent judge of both men and things. It will be 
consolatory and encouraging to the farmers of all 
countries, and those whose attentions may be 


turned toward rural affairs, and to you, sir—the 








suing summer, from frequenting low, moist grounds,’ 


dry seasons, from the freshness of the herbage— , 
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American Farmer,—whose labours in that good 
cause have been deservedly attended with so much 
success. : 

«By turning your attention to husbandry, plant- 
ing, and the rearing of quadrupeds, whatever may 
be your success, you will have at least this consola- 
tion—that the objects of your care will not be guil- 
ty of ingratitude: those who spend their lives in the 
service of mankind, have not so fair a prospect.” 

Respectfully, yours, 
G. W. P. CUSTIS. 











Arlington House, June 24, 1825. 





WASHINGTON AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Jonesborough, Ten. April 11, 1825. 


Ar a regular meeting of the society, held this 
day, the president, Thomas Emmerson, Esq. deli- 
vered an address on subjects connected with the 
interests of agriculture. After which a communica- 
tion from 'Thomas G. Watkins, M. D. on the subject 
of the falling or lodging of wheat, was read: also, 
a letter addressed by John F. Dufour, of Vevay, 
Indiana, to the corresponding secretary, making 
eertain inquiries relative to the culture of the vine. 

On motivn of Col. Taylor, it was 

Resolved, That the society tender to Doctor Tho- 
mas G. Watkins, their late president, its acknow- 
ledgments for his public spirited exertions for the 
honour of the society, and for the interests of agri 
culture. 

Resolved, That the committee of correspondence 
be empowered to procure a plough of the best con- 
struction, for the use of the society, and that the 
treasurer furnish the money necessary to make the 
purchase. 

Resolved, That each member of this society ap- 
pear at the meeting on the second Monday in 
April next, clothed in the manufacture of East 
Tennessee. 

Resolved, That the address of the president, the 
communication of Doctor Watkins, and the above 
resolutions and proceedings be transmitted to the 
editors of the American Economist, Knoxville Re- 
gister, Knoxville Enquirer, and American Farmer, 
for publication. 

D. A. Deavericx, Rec. Sec’ry. 


{It would be utterly impossible for us to publish 
one-fourth part of the agricultural addresses that 
are ordered to be published in the Americaa Far- 
mer. It was not difficult to do so six years ago, when 
this paper was established, but since that period, 
these associations have multiplied without number, 
and much as we esteem the compliment of having 
addresses furnished for publication, and highly as we 
admire them, in most cases, for their intrinsic merits, 
wevare yet unable to do more than extract the prac- 
tical hints they convey—and, in some cases, to give 
such portions of them as throw light on the pecu- 
liar features and productions of the country where’ 
they are delivered. This explanation, it is appre-| 
hended, may serve for all future cases, and save us; 
from the imputation of disrespect to the authors, or} 
the matter of any address which may be forwarded. | 
One hint only would we venture to give, without, 
intending to apply it in any particular case—and 
that is, that those who are appointed to deliver 
these addresses, would do well to avoid all apolo- 





The more practieal the better.} 
Extract from the Address of President Emmerson. 


“But if considerations of a general nature are rigid economy, accompanied by industry judicious- 
insufficient to awaken our utmost ardour, and to’ 
eall forth all our energy for the improvement of our: 
soil, there are others arising from our local situa-. 
tion and peculiar circumstances, which it would be’ 





| 
' 
getical flourishes and long preambles about politi-| course shall promise most speedily to relieve us. 
eal economy, and matters and things in general.) [his is unfortunately true, but the remedy lies not 
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a climate which, in point of salubrity, is equalled by] 
few, and exceeded by no portions of the globe— 
with a soil which, though inferior in natural fertili- 
ty to much of the country lying westward, was yet 
in this respect greatly superior to that lying east- 
ward; abounding in streams admirably adapted to 
manufacturing operations, but with an obstructed 
and temporary navigation, it was obvious that until 
our population and the circumstances of our coun- 
try should lead to the erection of numerous and ex- 
tensive manufacturing establishments, our princi- 
pal reliance for profit must be on the raising of live 
stock, to be disposed of in the eastern and southern 
markets. While our soil retained its original fer- 
tility, and the country east of us its comparative 
sterility, this resource could not fail us. The su- 
perior productiveness of our soil, enabled us to 
compete successfully with our eastern neighbours, 
notwithstanding the great advantage arising from 
their proximity to market; and at the same time our 
greater proximity to market, enabled us to compete 
with our western rivals, notwithstanding the supe- 
rior fertility of their soil. Necessity has at length 
compelled many of our eastern fellow citizens to 
choose between the alternatives of an improvement 
of their soil and migration to the west. Some have 
chosen the latter, and thereby added to the num- 
ber of our rivals, at the same time diminishing the 
demand and increasing the supply.. The west are 
successfully engaged in the improvement of their 
soil. Should they progress in improving, and we in 
deteriorating our respective soils, it is easy to see 
that the period cannot be far distant when we shall 
be no longer able to compete with them in the mar- 
ket of live stock. On what, then, shall we rely? 
On manufactures. But manufacturing establish- 
ments require not only capital, salubrity of climate, 
water power and raw materials, but cheap and abun- 
dant supplies of labour and provisions. To suc- 
ceed, therefore, as a manufacturing country, we 
must have capital, a dense population, and an abun- 
danée of provisions. To obtain these, especially 
the two latter, we must have a fertile soil. ‘This we 
can yet obtain, with comparatively great facility — 
Our lands are very susceptible of improvement, and 
the means are at hand. Red clover, as well as 
most other grasses, flourish luxuriantly. ‘The quan- 
tity of vegetable matter which our soil yet yields, 
affords the means of procuring abundant supplies 
of manure. Gypsum is obtained at no great dis- 
tance, and limestone and fuel are abundant. Indus- 
try in the use of these materials, aided by a judi- 
cious system of cultivation, would soon restore our 
lands to their original fertility, and enable us to 
progress in their improvement, with continually in- 
creasing rapidity. If, then, with the consequences 
of our folly so plainly disclosed to us, we obstinate- 
ly persist in a course of agricultural practices utter- 
ly irreconcilable with the prosperity of our country, 
we shall merit the fate that awaits us, in being com- 
pelled to choose between emigration to a more fer 
tile region, and poverty and distress, in a country 
highly favoured by nature, but rendered frightfully 
barren by our own exertions. These alternatives 
are before us, and we must speedily make our elec- 
tion, or wisely determine to retrace our steps, and 
to profit by the experience of others, whose exam- 
ple we have too long blindly followed. But it may 
e said we are in debt, and must adopt whatever 











in fruitless and unavailing efforts, laboriously to ex- 
tract from the earth, products which we have ren- 
dered her incapable of yielding; but in strict and 


ly applied. If these will not save us, nothing can. 
It is much to be lamented, that our people should 
have suffered themselves to be so long deluded into 
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secure us permanent prosperity. When, in conse 
quence of the late unparalleled state of the world, the 
produce of our labour commanded high prices, and 
wealth flowed rapidly into our country, we were 
taught to ascribe our prosperity solely to the free- 
dom of our institutions, and to confide in its per- 
petuity—this error Jed to habits of idleness, extra- 
vagance and wild spec::lation, the true causes of all 
our embarrassments. Vanity appeared to be the 
leading trait in our national character. We seemed 
to claim it as one of our privileges, to be exem 
from the — of the laws which govern the 
moral world; and even when a change in the affairs 
of the world, which we ought to have foreseen and 
provided against, unexpectedly took place, we still 
deluded ourselves with the vain hope that our mis- 
fortunes arose from causes of a temporary charac- 
ter, which would soon pass away. Nay, we were 
taught to believe that the rest of the world could 
not subsist without us. Hence the innumerable po- 
litical nostrums to which we were exhorted to have 
recourse for the relief of our embarrassments. In- 
stead of relying on industry and rigid economy, to * 
remove the evils which the want of them had pro- 
duced, we were vainly looking to legislative inter- 
ference in some shape or other, forgetting that there 
was no other honest way of getting rid of debts, 
than by paying them; and that the government had 
nothing to give us but what it took from us. Nay, 
even now, when the fallacy of such expectations 
has been so often demonstrated, too many are still 
looking to similar projects for relief. It is by no 
means my design to depreciate the value of free 
institutions. ‘They are truly invaluable when right- 
ly appreciated; but if relied on as substitutes for 
virtue, intelligence, industry, or economy, the result 
must ever be disappointment. Let as, then resort, 
in good earnest, to those means, and those alone, 
by which our situation can be improved. I mean 
industry, integrity, and economy. ‘The first will 
insure us the confidence of others, and 

either the voluntary indulgence of our creditors, or 
the aid of those who have it in their power to assist 
us—the two latter will supply the means of our 
mee, pig Be for a it be remembered, that to be 
in debt is to be in slavery. In order to accomplish 
this desirable end, hori we must abandon a 
course too generally pursued, which forms an in; 
surmountable barrier to our pecuniary prosperity; 
it is the practice of requiring the prospect of a high 
price for our produce, before we will consent to 
make it. We must have money, and it can only 
be obtained by the produce of our labour, or the 
sale of our property. The pri-e of our produce, 
like that of all other people, must be proportioned 
to the price where it is consumed, and the expense 
and risk of transporting it thither. The lower that. 
price is, the greater should be our exertions to make 
up by the increased quantity, for the decreased 
value. This is peculiarly necessary as respects our 
live stock, because the greater trouble, expense, 
and loss of time, in collecting a drove of horses, 
hog or cattle, where they are scarce, and to be 
collected from a large tract of country, will and 
ought to be taken into consideratien by purchasers; 
because it is an item seriously affecting their profit. 
Let it be once generally known that stock are so 
abundant, that x= can be as easily and speedily 
collected here as elsewhere, and we shall soon find 
that instead of having no market, or being compel- 
led to sell to adventurers without capital, who per- 
haps will never pay, drovers will be ready to pur- 
chase with money, at such prices as the eastern 
market will justify, and it is unreasonable for us to 
expect more. Under an improved of agri- 
culture, fam convinced experience will demonstrate 
that more profit can be made at the present low 
prices, than under the present one, at the highest 








the unfounded belief, that the superiority of our po- 


we have ever obtained, because the increase in 


madness to overlook. Blessed by Providence with litical institutions might alone be safely relied on to quantity will more tian compensate for the dimjnu- 
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tion in Value. It is mortifying to think, that our 
neighbours in Kentucky, who have to drive their 
stock from 150 to 300 miles farther than we have, 
should be every day seen travelling through this 
state with fine droves of stock, or returning with 
large sums of money arising from the sale of them, 
while we are sitting down in despondency, com- 
plaining that the prices are .oo low to justify our 
raising them. By industry. economy and agricul- 
tural skill, ours may soon be rendered one of the 
most desirable sections of the Union. By indolence, 
extravagance, and a persistance in our former ha- 
bits, it must ultimately become a barren wilderness. 
If, contrary to all expectation, our people should 
elect the latter alternative, let us, my friends, have 
the consolation of reflecting, that our efforts were 
not wanting to produce a different result. 

To excite, and to gratify a desire for agricultu- 
ral knowledge and improvement, nothing will be 
found more efficient than the perusal of the various 
publications which of late abound both in foreign 
countries and in our own. Amongst the latter, I 
would most earnestly recommend that valuable 
work, the American Farmer, published in Baltimore, 
by John S. Skinner. Were this paper generally 
circulated among us, I am persuaded that the effect 
would be a rapid improvement of our country.— 
Should it be objected that the times are too hard to 
authorize incurring the expense, I would answer, 
that every intelligent farmer who will avail himself 
of the knowledge to be derived from the perusal of 
that paper, will find himself, even in a pecuniary 
point of view, by no means a loser. Besides, could 
not some of us save the expense, by discontinuing 
our support to some of those vehicles of calumny, 
ribaldry and party rancour, which serve only to de- 
ceive and corrupt the people, to sap the very foun- 
dation of our government, and to degrade our coun- 
try in the estimation of all virtuous and intelligent 
men. I by no means wish to depreciate the merit | 
of those political publications which are conducted 
with candour, decency, and ability, and which fur- 
nish us with useful and correct information relative 


more technically expressed, from over luxuriance in 
the stalk. Gentlemen of correct practical observa- 
tion, have assured me, and I have witnessed some- 
thing of the fact myself, that a crop of wheat that 
will yield fifteen bushels to the acre, in East Ten- 
nessee, will fall more than a crop in some other 
parts of the United States, yielding from thirty to 
forty bushels. What is the cause of this difference, 
and if any, what the remedy? I beg leave to pro- 
pose, through you, sir, to the Society, that, as soon 
as the funds will admit of it, a premium of a com- 
plete set of the “American Farmer,” or any other, 
if any other preferable work can be had, be offered 
to any member of the society, who shall furnish 
the most profitable and satisfactory information 
upon this subject. 
Iam, respectfully, rour most obed’t serv’t, 
THOMAS G. WATKINS. 
Secretary, Washington Agricul 
tural Society—Jonesborough. 





PRACTICAL HINTS. 


FROM AGRICULTURAL ADDRESSES, 


Esq., at a meeting of the Agricultural Society of 
the Valley, Virginia. 


Ir will be recollected, gentlemen, that when I had 
the honor of addressing you, twelve montlis since, 
I directed your attention to a subject of great prac- 
tical importance to farmers,—I mean the improve- 
ment of lands by the application of manures. I then 
advised you to make experiments at least, and in 
this way to ascertain the expediency of turning 


your farm-yards. In this country, it is impracticable 
to pursue any rotation of your principal crops, that 
will improve your lands, support your families, and 
insure you a reasonable profit, without great atten- 
tion to the article of manures. By uniting green 
crops with your barn yard and fossil manures, you 
will be enabled to return to the soil as much fertiliz- 





to our political concerns. The more extensive thie 


ing matter as is annually withdrawn from it; and 


Extract from an address delivered by W. M. Barton, 


under green crops, «s an auxiliary to the litter of 


operate upon, oi course, became inert and worth- 
less. Return to your land some portion of the 
laster food, either in the shape of green crops or 
arn-yard manures, and | venture to predict, you 
will restore to plaster its primitive virtues. I speak 
confidently, because I speak from experience. | 
have this aoe received from the use of plaster as 
decided a benefit as | ever witnessed in my life. 

We now come to the more particular mention of 
barn-yard manures. Under this head may be ar- 
ranged the litter from your stables, the straw from 
your barns, and the corn-stalks and other rough 
provender from your fields. ‘The most experienced 
farmers differ materially as to the proper time for 
applying this species of manure. One will tell you 
that vegetable matter should be spread upon your 
soil in its perfectly dry state. Another, that it 
should be partially fermented before it is applied; 
and a third, that it should pass through all the 
stages of decomposition in your stercoraries before 
it is fit for use. The latter doctrine is supported 
by many of the Pennsylvania farmers, whose opin- 
ions on this subject are entitled to great considera- 
tion. ‘The two first are principally entertained b 
Virginia cultivators. You must not infer, from this 
difference of opinion, that either party is in error 
The system which certain peculiarities of soil and 
climate may recommend in one country, may be 
very exceptionable in another, and indeed it fre- 
quently happens. that upon different parts of the 
same farm it is prudent to apply manure in different 
stages of its decomposition. If your land be cold, 
adhesive and ungrateful, it is advisable to apply it 
in its perfectly dry state; for, by its fermentation, 
that degree of warmth in which the soil is deficient, 
will be supplied; its tenacity will be destroyed by 
its mechanical influence—and it will be rendered 
generous and productive. But, if your lands be 
sufficiently porous, and only so far unproductive as 
arises from the absence of fertilizing matter, which 
is certainly the case with a large proportion of our 
lands, | would advise the application of manure after 
\it had undergone a partial decomposition in your 
|harn-yards. After all, there can be no established 





circulation of these, the better; but it must be ad-|by pursuing the system recommended by our best/or universal standard on this subject: your judg- 


mitted that those of an opposite character abound | 
in the United States to an injurious extent. | 
Since our last meeting, | have received a copy of, 


farmers, of always having twice as much of your 
lands in grass as in wheat, you not only prevent 
them from deteriorating, but you insure them cer- 


‘ment must dict»te the proper course to pursue 
under the various circumstances that may exist. 
I shull this day, however, present to the society, 


Sir John Sinclair's “Code of Agriculture.” For this|!n anc positive "aj aehaghieoe nt. Let me here re jat its private meeting, a letter from one of its 
valuable addition to our small library, we are in- |commend to you the renewed application of plaster honurary members, the lute John Taylor, of Caro- 
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debted to the patriotism of Jesse Beane, Esq. for- paris to your lands. f am aware that many ot you line, on the subject of vegetable manures, from 
merly of this state, now of Alabama, who has pre-| Who formerly reposed the’ most implicit confidence, which, [ am well assured, some valuable informa- 
sented it to our society as a testimonial of his re-| im its virtues, and applied it extensively, have lately|tion may be gathered. And here I am reminded 
gard for his native state. jabanconed its use altogether, under the impression! that some tribute is due to the memory of that great. 

I have endeavoured, my friends, to perform the | that it was either injuring your lands, or, at best,! and good man, who not only bore so conspicuous a 
task expected of me, 2s well as my capacity and ‘had become useless znd inoperative. Rest assured part in the councils of the nation, but was equally 








the want of health and leisure would permit. 
am atvare that some of my remarks are not very | 
flattering to our vanity. ‘They appeared to me,| 
however, to be founded in truth, and therefore to) 
demand attention. Under more favourable cireum- 
stances, they should have been more fully illustrat- 
ed. As itis, they are submitted, from the purest 
motives, and with an earnest desire that they may 
soon be more ably elucidated by one more compe- 
tent to the task. 

The other business of the society now demands; 
our attention. 


Extract from the communication of Dr. Thomas G. 
Watkins, read before the Washington Agricullural 
Society. 


Dear Sir, Cavelend, Feb. 22, 1825. 


In our efforts to advance the improvement of; 
Tennessee agriculture, it would seem to be an im 
portant desideratum to ascertain, as early and as 
satisfactorily as may be done, whether there is any 
practicable method for incressing the — of| 
wheat per acre, without its falling, or lodging, as 





j/you do it great injustice. 


Admit that plaster has|distinguished for his literary and scientific attain- 
from its improper application been the means of! ments; for his unwearied and successful devotion 
impoverishing our lands; this is no argument against/to agriculture, for his affectionate and amiable 
its proper and reasonable use. You may as well heart, and his gentle and conciliating deportment; 
refuse to employ iron implements upon your farms,|and for his rigid adherence to that whole series of 
because weapons of war are made of the same ma-| duties which attach to the humble relations of pri- 
terial; you may as well object to the use of the| vate life. He now sleeps in the bosom of the earth, 
most salutary medicine, because somebody has been! which, while living, he so fondly cherished, and so 
injured by incautiously taking a double dose; nay,| diligently cultivated. Perhaps no gorgeous monu- 
you may upon the same principle, reject the very mental pile, or laboured epitaph, denotes to the 
aliment of life—your ordinary meat and drink—' passing traveller that here is the tomb of moral ex- 
because gluttony and intemperance have slain their:celience or of political greatness. Perhaps the 
thousands. By the excessive use of plaster, your 'clods of his own valley rest unbroken upon his re- 
lands were suddenly stimulated; and all their ener-| mains, and he boasts no other monument than the 
gies being called into action at once, their produce|simple sod—the farmer's sod—placed and nurtured 
was immense beyond all former example. ‘The vege-|by the pious hand of gratitude and affection upon 
table metter that had been accumulating for years,|the humble grave of departed worth. With us, 
was, by some peculiar property in the plaster, ex-| however, as members of the same association, and 
tracted from the baser soil, and converted into living! co-workers with him in the great cause of agricul- 
‘tants. "Phis, sithoush an ad.airable process, was) tural improvement, he claims a lasting and grateful 
necessarily of limited duration. ‘The sole virtue ofjremembrance. With his precepts and_ practice 
the plaster consisting in this,—its effect upon dor-| before us, it becomes us to follow, though at humble 
mart vegetable matter,—as soon as this matter) distance; his illustrious footsteps. We shou!d learn 
became exhausted, the plaster, having no subject tol from his example, that the pursuits of science, and 
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yen the ignoble employments of husbandry, are 
wholly Frreconcileable with devoted patriotism 
and public usefulness—that these modern days, with 
all their reprobacy, are not too degenerate to pro- 
duce another and another Cincinnatus, who, like 
him of old, would desert the plough for the senate, 
and, the emergency over, descend again to the 
drudgery of the field. Let us contemplate this ad- 
mirable model—meditate upon its many excellen. 
cies—and earnestly resolve to ‘‘go and do likewise.” 





CULTURE OF COTTON. 
J. S. Sxinner, Ese. Washita 20th May, 1825. 

Sir,— I have seen in one of your papers, an ar- 
ticle on the culture of cotton, which is a very valua- 
ble one. The only objection which might be made 
to it, is, the writer's advice not to accelerate the 

wth of the plant by too much culture. It might 
oe been very correct to have suggested it as a 
probable method to prevent the rot, in the country 
where the gentleman resides, but I do not think it 
would be prudent to adopt it here. I have uniform- 
ly observed that the. best cultivated fields, cateris 
paribus, produced the most cotton. I never could 
see that the most luxuriant growth produced the 
most ret. I could rather assert the contrary, hav- 
ing generally observed most of that disease in the 
same field, in spots of poorer land occasionally in- 
tervening in the richést soil. In the new grounds, 
where vegetation is extremely strong, the cotton 
rots less than in lands cultivated many years since. 
We never manure our fields here. The soil, after 
having been cultivated for a loug space of time, 
some for forty years, still produces very good crops. 
The owners of cotton gins, however, generally 
spread aboui one inch thick of cotton seed on the 
poorest parts of their farm; and it proves a most 
excellent manure. When made use of fresh, its 
effects are sensibly felt for five or six years, If 
employed after it has rotted in heaps, its duration 
dues not exceed tour years; but it is always better 
to plant corn or other grain for the first crop in the 
field thus manured—for experience has taught that 
cotton planted the same year is harder to gather, it 
adheres muci: more to the bole capsula, and the ga- 
therers cannot pick as much. ‘The second year that 
effect is less; it is nuil the third. 

As to the distance of planting, I have no deubt 
but the one prescribed by the writer, is the best for 
the soil he cultivates, and the climate which sheds 
its intiuence on his crop—but in this country, where 
vegetation stalks on with gigantic strides, and a 
luxuriancy hardly equalled any where, cotton is 
planted much farther er I have some in a piece 
of new ground, (which, however, had before this 
produced four crops of corn,) planted on the 21st 
of April last, at a distance of more than 7 teet— 
and { think I should have done much better to have 
sown it at 8 feet between the rows, leaving a space 
of at least two feet between each stock in the row. 
It will certainly interlock more than I should wish. 
I am convinced that a dilterent mode of culture 
ought to be adopted in ditierent soils and different 
climates. 

As to the hest mode of packing the cotton, as the 
writer expresses a wish to know the most expedi- 
tious and cheapest method to put it in square bags— 
I can only say. that in the one generally made use 
of here, the pressure of the cotton is performed 
with two wooden screws, 11 inches to one foot di- 
ameter, probably in a manner similar to the one al- 
luded to by that gentleman. With a cotton press 
o! that description, four good bands will make 7 or 
8 bales a day. I have known them to go even as 
far as 10—each bale averaging 400 |bs., measuring 
four feet in length, 20 to 22 inches wide, and two 
feet high. When taken from under the pressure, 
they will naturally swell to a size a litde larger.— 





The construction of those mac 
do not believe that a description of their different 
parts, and the manner of putting them in operation, 
(being — known to the writer,) would be of 
any utility. A Wasuira Farmer. 





MILLET. 


Sir, Charleston, S. C., 13th June, 1825. 

In that very interesting communication on the 
principal gramina, useful, or likely to be useful 
in husbandry—by the late Mr. Girardin, I observe 
that he speaks of several species of millet or holeus 
—viz: holeus spicatus, or Egyptian millet; holcus 
socyhum, or French millet. Among these, it ap- 
pears, that theré are several varieties; one particu- 
.arly (the variety gamma of the holeus spicatus,) 
which must be of importance to us in this southern 
section of the Union, as I presume that from the 
similarity of our climate to that of Egypt, it would 
thrive here. When practical men communicate the 
results of their experiments, they are apt to use the 
common name without adverting to the botanical 
names of plants. ‘This frequently breeds confusion, 
and in no instance more, perhaps, than in the case 
of millet. As it appears to have excited consider- 
able attention at the north, it is much to be desired 
that some of your useful correspondents would point 
out which species is most preferred, and what vari- 
eties of such species. I should wish to know whe- 
ther the variety gamma, already referred to, is to 
be met with in this country. Perhaps that enlight- 
ened agriculturist, Col. J. H. Powel, could give the 
desired information. 

Your obedient serv’t, 
A Constant Reaper. 





AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 


hines is simple, and I} 





Dear Sir, Milledgeviile, Geo., June 10, 1825. 
Our prospects for crops are only tolerable—corn 
looks well, but the cotton is unusually small and ir-| 
iregular, from the great quantity planted, however, | 
there must be a considerable quantity made—per-' 
‘haps 150 to 200,000 bags. 
| Our crops of wheat have been injured by the’ 
rust, and some by the fly. 
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BOTANY. 





PINNOCK’S CATECHISM OF BOTANY. 
« (Continued from page 111.) 
CHAPTER VI. 


Of the Orders of Plants. 


Q. On what are the Orders tounded? 

4. The formation of the orders is as ingenious 
and sunple as that of the classes. In the first thir- 
teen classes, the orders are founded wholly on the 
number of the pistils, so that by adding gynia in- 
stead of andria, to the Greek words signifying the 
numbers, they will be easily recollected. Where 
they are not distinguished by the number of the 
pistils, their names are taken from some circum- 
stances relative to the stamens, pistils, or seed. 

4g Name the first thirteen orders. 








. Monogynia, ‘ 1 pistil. 
Digynia, oe 2 pistils. 
Trigynia, ‘ 3 pistils. 
Tetragynia, - r 4 pistils. 
Pentagynia, ° 5 pistils. 
Hexagynia, P Pe " 6 pistils. 
Heptagynia, oe eo eygiotile. 
Octagynia, . : é 8 pistils. 
Enneagynia, 3 é . 9 pistils. 
Decagynia, , ; . 10 pistils. 
Dodecagynia, - 12 pistils. 
Polygynia, many pistils, 


Fad 


“i 












Q. Ho 
class (Did 
A. In 


7 many 


;) and how are they known? 
fourteenth class there are, only two 
orders, which depend on the presence or absence of 
the pericarp or seed-vessel. 

1. Gy ermia. Naked seeds in the bottem of 
the calyx: as in mint, dead nettle, and thyme. 


2. Angivspermia, Seeds enclosed in a pericarp; 
as in fox-glove, eye-bright, autte. and 
fig-wort. 

. What orders are there of the fifteenth class? 
. ‘Two; which are taken from a difference in the 
form of the pericarp. . 

1. Siliculosa. Seeds enclosed .in a silicle, or 
roundish seed-vessel, consisting of two pieces 
called valves, and the seeds fixed to bo 
edges, or satures, as in shepherd’s purse 
cress, 

2. Siliquosa, Seeds enclosed in a silique, or long 
seed-vessel; as in mustard. 

Q. How are the orders of the next four classes 

known? 

A. In the classes Monadelphia, Diadetphia, Polya- 
delphia, and Gynandria, the orders are co 5 Al 
by the number of stamens, viz. Pentandria, five sta- 
mens; Hexandria, six stamens, &c. 

Q. How many orders are there in the nineteenth 
class (Syngenesia?) 

A. There are six orders in the nineteenth class, 
which are taken from the structure of the flower. 

Q. Which is the first? 

A. Polygamia /Equalis; having both stamens and 
pistils in the same floret; as in dandelion, thistle, &c. 

Q. Which is the second? 

A. Polygamia Superjiua; when the flower is com~ 
posed of two parts—a disk, or central part, and rays 
or petals projecting outwards; as in the sunflower, 
tansy, daisy, camomile, &c, 

Q. Which the third? 

4. Polygamia Frustranea; the florets of the cen- 
tre perfect or united; those of the margin without 
either stamens or pistils, as blue-bottles. 

Q. The fourth? . 

A. Polygamia Necessaria; where the florets in the 
disk, though apparently perfect, are not really so, 
and therefore produce no perfect seed; but the fer- 
tility of the pistilliferous ye amg in the ray compen- 
sate for the deficiency of those in the centre of the 
flower; as in the marygold. 

Q. The fifth? 

A. Polygamia Segregata; when each of the florets 


jas a calyx, besides the common or general calyx 


of the flower. 

Q. Which is the sixth? 

“1. Monogamia; when the flower is not compound, 
but single, and the anther united. 

Q. From what are the orders formed in the next 
three classes? 

A. In the classes Gynandria, Monecia, and Diae- 
cia, the orders are formed from the number, and 
other peculiarities of the stamens: 


Monandria, 1 stamen. 

Diandria, &e. 2 stamens, &e. 

Polandria, 7 stamens. 

Monadelphia, stamens united into one set. - 
Polyadelphia, stamens united into different sets. 
Gynandria, stamens upon the pistil. 


Q. How many orders are comprised in the twen- 
ty-third class? 

A. Te twenty-third class (Polygamia) comprises 
three orders, namely, Monecia, Dieeia, and Trie- 
cia. 

Q. How many orders has the last class (Crypto- 
gamia?) 

A. Four; ferns, mosses, sea-weeds, and funguses. 

CHAPTER VII. 
Crass L—Monandria. (One Stamen.) 

Q wh THIS 0a ho HAS TWO ORDERS. 

\ at examples can you furnish me with, of 
the class Monandria®* E ; 
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4. Most of the plants belonging to this class are 
natives of India, such as ginger, cardamons, arrow- 
root, and turmeric; but we have the Aippuris, or 
mare’s tail, which grows in our muddy pools and 
ditches, and, as it is easily procured, will serve for 
an example, of order 1. 

g Describe it. 

The hippuris, or mare’s tail, has neither calyx 
nor corolla. A single pistil denotes its order, and 
it has only one stamen, which grows upon the re- 
c le, terminated by an anther slightly divided, 
behind which is the pistil, with an awl-shaped stig- 
ma, tapering to a point. The stem is straight and 
jointed, me | the leaves grow round the joints; at 
the base of each leaf is a flower, and it is seen in 
bloom in the month of May. 


“No velvet mantle, no embroider’d veil, 
Shields poor hippuris from the northern gale; 
*Midst the damp meadow, or the oozy bed, 
In lowly modesty she rears her head.” 


Q. Describe some plant of this class belonging to 


order 2. . . 
A. The water star-wort (containing two pistils) 





which takes its name from its upper leaves, making 
a star-shaped aepremeee, is to be met with in| 
ditches and standing water, and may be seen in! 
blossom at any time between April and October. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Crass I.—Diandria. (‘Two Stamens.) 
THREE ORDERS. 

Q. With what examples can you furnish me in 
class Diandria? 

A. The privet (ligustrum) being a shrub very com- 
mon in our hedges and gardens, will serve to exem- 
plify this class. 

. Give me an account of it. 

The privet bears a while blossom, and gene- 
rally flowers in June. It has a very small tubulated 
ealyx of one leaf, its rim divided into four parts. 
The blossom is also of one petal, and funnel-shaped, 
with an expanded border, cut into four egg-shaped 
segments. 

rt How is it known to belong to this class? 

bi By its having two stamens, which are place 

posite to each other, and nearly as long as the 
ce. The seed bud is roundish, the pistil or 
style short, terminated by a thick, blunt, cloven 
stigma. ‘The leaves grow in pairs, and are some- 
times variegated with white or yellow stripes. 

. Does not the privet bear berries? 

Yes; the seed vessel is a black berry, con- 
taining but one cell, which encloses four seeds. 
These berries are useful to the dyers, as they give 
a durable green colour to silk or wool, by the addi- 
tion of alum. tig freer 

Q. Does not the common jasmine (jasminum offi- 
einale) belong to class Diandria? 

A. Yes; and as it is a most fragrant ornamental 
shrub which we are well acquainted with, I will, if 
you please, describe it. 

9 Do so. ; 

. The common jasmine is a native of India, but 
has long been cultivated in Europe. It is chiefly 
raised against walls, and it is interesting, not only 
from the elegance of its foliage, but also from the 
number of beautiful white flowers with which it is 
adorned, which exhale a sweet odour, particularly 
after rain, and in the night. 

“With fragrant scent in artless beauty’s ease, 

In snowy folds that kiss the summer’s breeze, 

Attractive fair, the lovely jasmine see 

Bow her fine head, and bend her supple knee; 

With piteous air she lifts th’ imploring eye, 

Pleads her sad tale, and heaves the tender sigh.” 

Q. What useful foreign spice belongs to this 
class? 





A. P ; there are upwards of sixty different 
spesies of pepper, and they are nearly all natives of 


the East and West Indies. Black pepper (which 
belongs to the third order of this class) is a shrubby 
plant, and grows spontaneously in the East Indies 
and in Cochin China. It is also cultivated at many 
other places, but in no part of Europe. 

Q. Is not white pepper a different species from 
the black? 

A. No: it was formerly thought so, but it is really 


nothing more than the ripe berries deprived of their: 


skin by steeping them for a time in water, and then 
drying them in the sun. 

Q. Is Cayenne pepper produced from the same 
plant? 

4. No; Cayenne pepper is produced in the West 
Indies, from a plant ealled Capsicum Minimum. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Cuiass I1—Triandria (Three Stamens.) 
THREE ORDERS. 


Q. How do you mean to illustrate the class Tri- 
andria? 

4. By giving you an account of some of the vari- 
ous grasses, Which are comprised in it. Though it 
may appear surprising, it is no less true, that every 
single blade of these apparently insignificant pla.ts 
bears a distinct flower, perfect in all its parts; and 
only requires to be nicely viewed, to excite our value 
and aduiration. 

Q. Are there not many varieties of grasses? 


A. Yes, there are upwards of three hundred spe-| 


cies. The general character of grasses may be thus 
described: the leaves furnish pasturage for cattle; 
the smaller seeds are food for birds, and the larg r 
for man, but some are preferred to others: as fescue, 
for sheep; meadow-yrass, for cows; canary, for 
small birds; oats and beans, for horses, rye, wheat, 
and barley, for man. 

(. Do they not furnish us with many valuable 
necessaries? 

&. kes; our most important articles of food and 
clothing are derived from them. Bread, meat, beer, 
milk, butter, cheese, leather, and wool; and ail the 
advantages produced from the use of cattle would 
be lost without them. . 

@. How may corn and grasses be distinguished 
from other plants? 

A. By their simple, straight, unbranched stalk, 
holiow and jointed, commonly called a straw, with 
long, narrow, tapering leaves, placed at each knob 
or joint of the stalk, and sheathing or enclosing it, 
as by way of support: their ears or heads consist of 
a husk, generally composed of two valves, which 
form the calyx; within which is the blossom, being 
also a husk of two valves. 

@. How are the various grasses divided? 

A. Linneus has arranged them into four divisions; 
the first three include those that are produced in 
panicles, or loose branches, which are distinguished 
by the number of flowers in each empalement; the 
first having one. flower, the second, two; and the 
third, several. The fourth division consists of all 
those that grow in spikes or heads, such as wheat, 
rye, barley, &c. 

Q. Describe wheat. 

A. Wheat, the chief support of man, is cultiva- 
ted in most civilized countries of the world, and is 
supposed to have been originally introduced into 
Europe from Asia.* ‘There is no grain so valuable 
as this; and it is wisely ordained by Providence, 
that it is capable of sustaining the severity of north- 





ern climates, and the excessive heat of the torrid 
zone. 

Q. Does it not constitute the principal food for 
all classes of the community in Britain? 

A. Yes; and its abundance or scarcity regulates 
in a great degree the welfare and prosperity of the 
inhabitants. 
grain in this island is said to amount to twenty-five 
million of quarters: and, in London alone, to more 
|than 1,162,100 quarters, of which by far the great. 
est proportion is wheat. 

. Is not sugar the produce of a plant belonging 

is class? 

Jl. Yes; the sugar-cane, (saccharum officinarum) 
a plant much cultivated in the East and West In- 
dies, which has a jointed stem eight or nine feet 
high, long and flat leaves of a greenish yellow 
colour, and flowers in bunches. 

Q. What methods are used to extract the sugar 
from the canes? 

A. When cut down, the leaves are thrown away, 
and the stems or canes are divided into pieces, each 
about a yard in length: they are then tied up in 
; bundles, and conveyed to the mill, where they are 
| bruised between three upright wooden rollers cover. 
ied with iron. The saccharine juice which flows 
from them is conducted into a large vessel, and the 
| quantity of juice prepared by some of these mills is 
upwards of ten thousand gallons in a day. 

Q. What processes does it afterwards undergo? 

A. The juice is boiled in large caldrons, and af. 
terwards carefully drawn off, leaving the scum at 
‘the bottom of the pan. After being again boiled, 
'with a certain mixture of lime, the juice is trans- 
ferred into a large shallow wooden vessel, where, 
as it cools, it runs into a sort of crystallization, by 
which it is separated from the molasses or treacle, 
an impure part of the juice, incapable of bein 
crystallized, but which is used for various usefi 
purposes. 

. Does not the celebrated plant called by the 
ancients papyrus, belong to this class? 

4. Yes; the plant papyrus* is of the rush kind, 
and grows on the borders of the Nile, to the height 
of ten or twelve feet. The stem is naked, having a 
bushy head, and a few short leaves at the bottom. 

Q. What part of this plant was converted inte 
paper? 

4. 'The inner rind of the stem. It was principally 
manufactured at Alexandria, and the city derived 
great riehes from its exportation. This kind of 
paper was used in the days of Alexander the Great, 
and continued in use till about the tenth century, 
when paper made of cotton was introduced; and 
such as we now use, made from linen, became com- 
mon in the fourteenth century. 


CHAPTER X. 


Crass IV.—Tetandria. (Four Stamens.) 
THREE ORDERS. 

Q. How are the flowers of the class Tetandrie 
characterized? 

A. They are characterized by having four sta- 
mens. 

Q. Give me some examples. 

4. Teasel, madder, ladies’ bedstraw, and holly. 

9 What is teasel? 

. Tease] (Dipsacus fullonum) is a plant cultiva- 
ted in several parts of England, and used in the 
carding of woollen cloths. [t is distinguished from 
other plants of the same tribe, by having its leaves 


to 








*In Egypt corn grows spontaneously: Osiris, son of 
Jupiter and Niobe, and king of Egypt, is regarded as 
the inventor of the art of agriculture, and his wife Isis 
as the discoverer of the use of wheat and barley. 


“Then the far country waves with golden corn; 
The soil untill’d a ready harvest yields, 





Sac’charine, a. sweet, having the taste of sugar. 
Crystalliza'tion, s. the process of congealing. 


* From this word Papyrus, paper is derived; and from 
the ancient custom of writing on the leaves of trees, 
books are said to be composed of leaves. The word 
liber signifies the inner bark of a tree, on which the 
ancients wrote; and volumen was the manuscript rolled 





With wheat and barley wave the golden fields.” 
Homer’s Opyssey. 


up: thus. are our words library and volume derived. 





The whole annual consumption of 
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-and the general calyx reflected or bent back. 
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tual spring, one that flows after the manner 
ether springs. On our Allegtanies, there are 
Q. What is holly? many of them, and on the very highest one of all, 
A. Holly (lex aquifolium) 1s a small evergreen |there is one that has been flowing for upwards of 
tree, with shining irregular leaves, and white flow-|two centuries, undiminished. On Scholey’s moun- 
ers, which grow in clusters round the branches, and |tain, there is that famous medicinal spring—it flows 
are succeeded by small red berries. unimpaired by droughts. I saw it during the last 
Q. What is the use of this plant? summer of drought. I inquired, and searched cate- 
L As a fence, holly is very serviceable, and re-| fully all around, but found no higher reservoir that 
tains its beautiful green verdure through the severest/could supply this flowing spring—and with such 
winters. The wood is very close grained, and is|constancy and rapidity does it flow, that it has 
used for many purposes, e leaves afford a grate-| formed a lake about a mile or two below it, A re- 
ful food to sheep and deer in winter, and the berries servoir, to supply such a spring, must have lake Su- 
ield a subsistence to numerous birds. We ase|perior tributary to it. 

Seenshes of holly to decorate our houses and church-| There is no doubt of the fact, that sprin are 
€ 


connected at the base; the flower scales hooked; |a 


es at Christmas, to give an air of spring in the depth| more frequently found on the top and sides of hi 
of winter. hills and mountains, than in vallies or plains. 
2 Is not bird lime made of the bark of the holly?! must ask for the cause of this. It will be learned 
. Yes; and for that purpose it is boiled about | that no reservoirs exist on these hills and mountains, 
twelve hours; and, after standing for a fortnight, is|but that the waters are propelled to the surface by 
mixed over the fire with a third part of oil. ‘The|some central effort. Gas may be the agent of this 
adhesive quality of bird-lime, thus prepared, is very 'central power, for it must be a more permanent 
remarkable, particularly to feathers and other dry thing than what is produced by gas that is extricat- 
substances; for which reason it is used for the ing itself from beds of mineral. Gas will release 
smearing of twigs, to ensnare birds. itself from confinement as quickly as is possible. 
It will avail itself of the readiest fissures to get 
into open space. Mountains, from their structure, 
present the greatest number of those fissures—and 
water, that is gravitating, is often intersected by a 
stream of this gas, which, if of sufficient power, 
will force up the water with it to the extent of 
its strength. In boring, we must often intersect a 
Dear Sir, stream of this kind, running perhaps horizontally— 
I cannot let Mr. John Trimble’s communication | into the hole thus bored the gas and water rushes, 
pass without commenting on one or two points. and reaches the top; and, perhaps, if a tube be put 
He speaks of a log, or “gum,” as being necessary |down several feet, well wedged, having a few feet 
to the obtainment of water, or rather for the use of left above the surface, the water may reach the top 
the boring apparatus. jof the tube. I have several such instances on re- 
At the well on my farm, a piece of pine scantling' cord, as well as sore furnished by yourself. ‘The 
5 inches square and 4 feet long, bored one inch} water that is thus propelled above the surface, may 
wider in diameter than the chisel, was all tiat {;come from a river or brook even lower than the 
found necessary. 
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ON BORING FOR WATER. 
New Brunswick, N. J., June 21, 1825. 





A hole was dug as if for a fence |surface of the ground whence it is brought by bor- 
post—into this the bored pine was set; it was well|ing. Whence come the burning springs, and the 
packed around with clay, and it kept its perpendi-| warm springs, that are found on the tops of moun- 
cular position throughout the whole boring. One ‘tains. ‘To suppose that all springs must come from 
foot of this pine tube was left above ground. The a higher source, ({ mean, to confine myself to those 
machinery, which was a moveable frame, was set|obtained by boring, and those on the tops of the 
immediately over this wooden tube, and the chisel| highest mountain,) one must infer that there is a re- 
that was attached to the boring poles never injured |servoir on the top of one of the very highest moun- 
the tube to the last. When the well was thought |tains in the world, where water is forever generat- 
to be sufficiently deep, the wooden tube was taken |ing, and where it never freezes; and that there must 
out, and a copper tube is now in, to the depth of|be a communication, from this highest mountain to 
from 80 to 100 feet. In a former letter, I spoke oi! all the others—and this is straining a hypothesis too 
wooden tubes of cedar—but we found that they did|far. It is much more natural and philosophical, to 
not suit our purpose. The copper tube is only 14|imagine, that the earth is intersected by streams of 
inch diameter. ‘The trouble and expense of putting | gas, and that the waters of saturation are propelled 
down one of those “gums,” must be very great—|from their gravitating principle by these streams of 
and in the end they are useless; for the poles and|gas, and that the greater the depth from which 
chisel, during the act of boring, have play enough, |these gases are sent, and the fuller the source of 
with an inch in the clear, and when all is done, and|the waters that are propelled upwards again-——the 
the permanent tube is pressed into the well, there |higher these waters will be ejected, and the more 
is no necessity for so large an opening as that with-|constant will they flow. ; 
in the gum. The attention of the learned’in hydrostatics and 
There are several other matters in the letter from | hydraulics, will soon be drawn to this interesting 
Mr. Trimble, that I should like to discuss—but for|subject; and you will have the pleasure of bein 
want of leisure I must let them pass, and only refer/|the first to introduce the new principle to the world. 
to his opinion respecting the probable source of|[t will be found, that “water may be obtained on 
these “central springs.” He says, that he “is satis-|those small flat bodies of land that are surrounded 
fied that the same laws govern the gravitation of wa-|by the sea, which (according to Mr. Trimble’s opth- 
ter below as above the earth, and that the jet of ajion,) are not likely to atford fresh water at any con- 
stream depends on the height of its source.” I ob-| venient depth.” C. 
served to you formerly, that a reservoir on the top 
of a hill or mountain, was far different from a 
spring. I never heard of one that was not subject 
to a slight drought. A filled reservoir, is either the 
duct of several successive showers, or else filled 





COTTON PRESS AND CAYENNE PEPPER. 


Dear Sir, Maury county, Ten., June 9, 1825. 





on the Andes, where it rains perpetually. 
latitudes, for instance Mont Blanc, there can be no;ty, and the ease with which a broker link might be 


reservoirs—and yet on that very m@putain, there is!repaired. I think, however, that the bales would! 


spring in thé difection ‘that Sk aaa, 
make unhandsome ends, which would be very ob- 
jectionable. ; te iwi 

Ihave to erect a cotton press the ensuing fall, 
and shall try, in place of the screw, two 
swords with cogs on the edge, to be run. 
down by means of a trundle-head for each sword. 
on a shaft having a tread-wheel on each end of it. 
If it succeeds well, you shall have a more particu- 
lar description of it. 

I also send you a few seed of the oe pep- 
per—-which, with some difficulty, has natu- 
ralized to this climate, and ly will succeed 
with you. It is called in Louisiana, the bird pepper, 
and is infinitely more pungent than any. of its kin- 
dred. The lady who furnished the seed, sends:a 
small sample of the pepper, prepared for the table; 
and as her manner of doing it is much. ior to 
the process one of your correspondents furnished 
a time ago, it may not be amiss to give it. Put 
the s into a coarse r , and hang it on 
the ea of the pert mg an. until perfectly 
dry. They will then be easily reduced to the ne- 
cessary fineness in a covered iron mortar, and the 
beautiful red colour and genuine flavour be perfect- 
ly preserved. If you fear the seed will not v 
tate, since they were gathered last fall and 
second season will arrive before they can be planted, 
you can obtain more in due time, if you desire 


them. Yours, &c. 
E. M. FORD. 


P.S. We have had an_ unusually dry spring, and 
at present are suffering from drought. 
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TO CURE THE COLIC IN HORSES. 


Dear Sir, Tranquility, June 26, 1826, 

I observed, in looking over one of your of 
April last, salts recommended as an infallible cure 
for the colic in horses. Although I have sometimes 
found it efficacious in cases of colic, I have known 
it to fail frequently in producing acure. My object 
in sending you the present communication, is to give 
you a remedy for this disease, which I have found 
much more certain than salts administeréd in 
quantity. ‘This remedy is linseed oil, adininistere? 
in the quantity of from half a pint to a pint, in pro- 
portion to the violence of the symptoms. This medi- 
cine, as far asI have observed, and as far as I have 
heard from others, has never failed producing almost 
instantaneous relief to the animal, under even the 
most violent fits of that disease. I will give you an in- 
stance which came under my observation last sum- 
mer: a near neighbour of mine sent to me to ribe 
for a horse labouring under a fit of the colic, from 
eating too much green food after working in very 
hot weather, I immediately endeavoured to procure 
a dose of linseed oil at every house in the neigh- 
bourhood, without success—in the mean time Tvad- 
ministered almost every remedy which I could think 
of; among the rest, one pound of salts. ‘The disease 
baffled all my exertions and the animal died in the 
course of the night. A few days afterwards‘! was 
sent for to see a horse belonging to the same neigh- 
bour, who I think had a more violent attack than 
the former; having a bottle of linseed oil by me at 
the time, I gave him three gills immediately, and in 
fifteen minutes he was perfectly relieved and began 
to graze. The physicians in this section of the 
country are in the habit of giving this medicine to 
their patients, for obstinate fits of colic, in doses of 





The cotton press described by Mr. Fields, would; 
y the constant generation of waters, such as those!probably be more economical than the wooden | 
in colder screw now in general use, from its greater durabili-| 


a large table spoonful toa eres. by my adult, and 
diminishing the quantity according to the size and 
age of the patient. 

You will very much oblige me, as well as many 
others, if you can publish in the Farmer a recipe 
for destroying and Being the web-worm from bee 
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hives. I am losing a fine parcel of hives by their x : : PRI 

inroads, and know of no preventive. lit tals) ly AM BW. OHS CURRENT. 

I am, sir, respectfull A Susscriper. WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 

gee ga piri Bartrwore, Frivay, Jury 1, 1825. ARTICLES. T\ from) to |from) to” 

ESSENCE OF SOAP FOR SHAVING, OR WASHING HANDS. |~— . : : BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.|10 ae 

For any delay or deficiency in answering the fa-|BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 9} 10 


‘Take a pound and an half of fine white soap, in 
thin slices, and add thereto two ounces of salt of 
tartar, mix them together, and put this mixture into 
one quart of spirits of wine, in a bottle which will 
hold double the quantity of the ingredients; tie a blad- 
der over the mouth of the bottle, and prick a pin 
through the bladder, set it to digest in a gentle 
heat, and shake the contents from time to time, 
taking care to take out the pin at such times, to al- 
low passage for the air from within; when the soap 
is dissolved, filter the Jiquor through paper to free 
it from impurities; then scent it with a little berga- 
mot, or essence of lemon. It will have the appear- 
ance of fine oil, and a small quantity will lather 
with water, like soap, and is much superior in use, 
for washing or shaving. 





PASTE, OR FOOD FOR SINGING BIRDS, SUPERIOR TO 
THE GERMAN PASTE IN COMMON USE. 

Well mix, or knead together, three pounds of 
split p:» +: grind or beat to flour one pound and a 
half each of fine crumbs of bread and coarse sugar 
~—the fresh yolks of six raw eggs, and six ounces of 
unsalted butter; put about a third part of the mix- 
ture at a time in a frying pan, over a gentle fire, 





- and contivually stir it, till it be a little brown, but 
by no means burnt; when the other two parts are! 
thus done, and all are become cold, add to the en-| 
lire quantity six ounces of mow seed, with six| 
pounris of good bruised hemp seed, separated from) 
the husks; mix the whole well together, and it will 
be found an excellent food for thrushes, red robins, 
larks, liunets, canary birds, finches of the different 
kinds, and most other singing birds, admirably pre- 
serving them in song and feather. 





vours of correspondents, during the last three weeks, 
theEditor begs to explain—That under an invitation 
with which he was bentaved by the War Depart- 
ment, he repaired to West Point, to attend, as one 
of the board of visiters, the examination of the 
Cadets at the “Military Academy.” The examina- 
tions were eePthcnsare fo the first Monday of June, 
and were continued, without intermission, until 
Thursday afternoon of the 23d—commencing, dur- 
ing a good part of the time, at 5 a. m. and lasting un- 
til7 p.m. They were very thorough, and in all re- 
spects calculated to do honour to the Cadets and their 
Instructors. An idea probably prevails, that this in- 
stitution, as its title imports, is exclusively of a milita- 
ry character; and that the studies pursued in it are on- 
lv such as belong strictly to the profession of arms; 
but this impression is far from being correct. From 
notes taken on the spot, we shall shew in subsequent 
papers, as we find room, the course and the nature 
of the instructions given; and an abstract of some 
of the examinations which passed in our presence, 
will prove to the community, by whom this great 
national institution is supported, that it prepares 
those who are instructed in it, to play, with emi- 
nent intelligence and effect, an active part on the 
great theatre of practical civil life. For further 
remarks on the character of the institution, we have 
no leisure, nor room, at preseni; but the views 
that will be hereafter presented, will be such as asso- 
ciate well with the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try, and will, therefore, we hope, be received by our 
readers as not incompatible with the main purposes 
of this journal. 

The visit to West Point was one of great plea- 
sure and high intellectual interest. ‘The only draw- 
back on the satisfaction it yielded, arose from the 





DOCTOR ANDERSON’S MODE OF KEEPING MILK AND 
BUTTER. 

‘The pernicious method of keeping milk in leaden 
vessels, and salting butter in stone jars, Legins to 
gain ground in this country, as well as elsewhere, 
from an idea of cleanliness. The fact is, it is just 
the reverse of cleanliness; for, in the hands of a 
careful person, nothing can be more cleanly than 
wooden dishes; but, under the management of a 
slattern, they discover the secret when stone dishes 
do not. In return, these latter communicate to the 
butter and the milk w!:h has been kept in them a 
poisonous quality, whic inevitably proves destruc- 
tive to the , ane constitution. To the prevalence) 
of this practice, | have no doubt, (says the Doctor.) 
we must attribute the frequencies of palsies, which 
begin to prevail so much in this kingdom; for the 
well known effect of the poison of lead is debility, 
palsy ,—death! 

TO MAKE SALT BUTTER FRESH. 

Put four pounds of salt butter into a churn with 
four quarts of new milk, and a small portion of ar- 
notts. Churn them togethér, and in about an hour 
take out the butter, and treat it exactly as fresh 
butter, by washing it in water and adding the cus- 
tomary quantity of salt. ‘This is a singular experi- 
ment. ‘I'he butter gains about three ounces in each 

und, and is in every respect equal to fresh butter. 
it would be greatly improved by the addition of 
two or three ounces of fine sugar, in powder. A 
common earthen churn answers the same purpose 
as a wooden one, and may be purchased at any 
pot shop. 

CREAM PRESERVED ON LONG VOYAGES, 

Mix with a quantity of fresh rice, cream, half its 

weight of white sugar in powder; stir the whole 








consideration that it involved a temporary absence 
from our official post; where it is our constant de- 
sire to afford, even to the most idle and envious, not 
the slightest ground for complaint. But precau- 
tions were taken, that the Post Cifice should not be 
one moment, day or night, without a competent per- 
son to give prompt and polite attention to every de- 
mand; and we fearlessly challenge the specification 
of failure to accomplish that, in a-single instance. 
The illustrations we shall give of the examinations 
of the Cadets, in regard to the materials and struc- 
ture of roads alone, will, we trust, show to the Post- 
master General, who knows how to mingle with 
strictness of discipline, liberal indulgence to those 
under his control, that our time was not past dis- 
paragingly to his department—to which properly be- 
longs. if to any, the constitutional power to make, 
as well as to “establish” national **post roads.” 


Tosacco.—Eleven hogsheads Tobacco, made by 
James Osborn, of Anne Arundel county, sold for $6 
per hundred for the second, and 912 per hundred 
for the crop. ‘Three hhds. Ohio 'Vobacco sold for 
$17 per hundred round. All kinds of tobacco main- 
tain their prices. 
the three state warehouses, 498 hhds. 
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well together, and preserve it in bottles well corked. 
th this state it is ready to mix with tea or coffee. 
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SALT, St. Ubes,.... jbush} 44 
Ground Alum,.... | — 60; 65 
SHOT, all sizes, . . . . Lewt| 9 25 10 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. | gal.| 2 50| 3 25) 3 00! 4 00 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 15 
BR ik es ek oS — | 1 30 
i ee doz.} 3 7 
Port, first quality, . . | gal.} 2 2 50 
| WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} ib. 35; 40/) wnwashed: 
do.  crossed,. . | — 28 8 on heodl 
Common, Country, . | — 20) 30! lags 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — 301 35] ‘ 
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CHAMPION’S CATTLE SALE IN ENGLAND. 


Blyth, near Bawtry, 25th April, 1825. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have now much pleasure in sending you a cata- 
logue of my sale, with the names of the purchasers 
and prices. The company was highly respectable 
and most numerous—more than 400 were present. 
Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Norman were from Ireland; 
they bought nine lots of females. Mr. Fortescue is 
the gentleman to whom I sold Brigade Major, about 
two years ago, for 150 guineas. About a week be- 
fore my sale, Mr. Fortescue gained three premiums 
for bulls, at the agricultural meeting held in Dublin. 
My cows and heifers sold at a great price, consider- 
ing that many of them were not of my best blood, 
and several of them had been so recently bulled as 
not to be considered safe in calf. You will find, by 
reference to the catalogue, the best bred ones do 
not always command the best prices. For instance, 
lot 14 sold for 461. without any ope, eg a lot 11, 
with a very good pedigree, sold only for 231., being 
just half the price. ‘This proves, unless a person 

good judgment in selecting the animals he wants 
to breed from, that he —- very soon get wrong if 
he attends to pedigree only—but when it is com- 






bined with good sha nd superior qualities, it 
-makes the animal of greater value. My bulls 
did not sell well, in rtion to my cows—but, 


with the exception of Symmetry and Quality, the 
others were not superior. 
been an excellent stock getter, but at his age I could 
not expect a greater price—and Quality, I have no 
doubt, would have sold for double the price, had he 
not unfortunately got lamed. I have some promis- 
ing young bulls coming forward—one, own brother 
to Symmetry, very good, and he is a dark red and 
white. With every good wish and kind regard, I 
subscribe, my dear sir, your faithful friend, 
CHAS. CHAMPION. 
3. S. Skinner, Esa. —_ 
EIGHTH ANNUAL SALE 

Of Improved Short Horned Stock, the property of Mr. 

Champion, of Blyth, Nottinghamshire, on Thurs- 

day, 7th April, 1825. 


Old Don Cossack had: 


Lot 4—Strawberry, speckled red and white, two 
years old, by Conqueror, a son of Warrior,* her 
dam a well bred cow, purchased of Mr. R. Colling’s 
herdsman; bulled on the 10th Oct., 1824, by Sym- 
metry—331., Mr. Dolley. ~ 

Lot 5—Laura, dark red and white star, two years 
old, by Blaize, her dam Louisa, by Mr. Mason’s 
Charles, grandam Lily, by Mr. R. Colling’s son of 
Favourite, great grandam by the same bull, great 
great grandam by Mr. Chapman’s bull, of Dimsdale, 
great great great grandam by Mr. R. Grimston’s bull, 
bulled on the 9th December, 1824, by Speculation— 
4$1., Mr. Fortescue. 

Lot 6—Meadow Maid, dark roan, two years old, 
by a son of Warrior, sold to America, and there 
named Champion, (see Herd Book Appendix, page 
580,) her dam by a son of Crispin; bulled on the 
— November, 1824, by Speculation—40l., Mr. 
Dolley. ° : 

Lot 7—Peach, roan and white, two years old, by 
Plastic, a well-bred son of Warrior, her dam was 
twin sister to lot 18, and by Doctor Syntax, (Herd 
Book, p. 582,) grandam bred by the late Mr. Hall, 
of Lingodell; bulled on. the 12th Jan. 1825, by Spe- 
culation—54l., Mr. Slater. 

Lot 8—Jnnocence, white, three years old, by War- 
rior, her dam by Mr. Mason’s Charles, grandam by 
Mr. C. Colling’s Comet, great grandam by Mr. R. 
Colling’s son of Favourite, great great grandam by 
the same bull, great great great grandam by Mr. 
Chapman’s bull, of Dimsdale, great great great 
great grandam by Mr. R. Grimston’s bull; bulled on 
the 13th Jan., 1825, by Challenger—57l., Mr. Dur- 
ham. 

Lot 9—Ruby, dark red with white spots, three 
years old, by Warrior, dam Primrose, (Herd Book, 
509,) by Mr. Mason’s Charles, grandam by Blyth 
Comet, great grandam by Prince, great great gran- 
idam by Mr. George Coates’ Patriot; bulled on the 
20th March, 1825, by Quality—52I. 10s,, Mr. Nor- 
mn 

Lot 10—Columbine, dark red and white, three 
years old, by Warrior, her dam Kate, by Mr. Job- 
ling’s Wellington, (683,) now Mr. Wetherell’s Rock- 
ingham, grandam Cathlene, (bred by Mr. Colling, 
and sold at his sale for 160 guineas,) by Washing- 
ton, and she was bred from the daughter of the dam 





Lot 1—Speckle, roan and white, two years old, 
by Speculation,* (see Coates’ Herd Book Appendix, 
p. 584,) her dam No. 14, grandam a great milker, 
and the dam of the yearling heifer shown at Sir C. 
Morgan’s cattle show, in Wales, in December 1823, 
bulled on the 12th October, 1824, by Quality—sold 
for 351. to Mr. Durham. 

Lot 2—Dapyple, red and white, two years old, by 
Blaize,t (No, 76 in Herd Book,) her dam was bred 
by Mr. Smith, of Togston, an eminent breeder, near 
Alnwick, in Northumberland; bulled on the 29th 
Nov. 1824, by Speculation—27l. Mr. Fortescue. 

Lot 3-—Miranda, roan and white. two years old, 
by Blaize, her dam Mira, by Mr. Mason’s Charles{ 
(127,) grandam, Mr. Arbuthnot’s Maria, (bred by 
Mr. R. Colling,) by George, great grandam by Mi- 
das, great great grandam by Punch; bulled on the 
18th December, 1824, by Speculation—75l, Mr. 
Slater. 

é 

* Speculation, by Warrior, his dam Lavinia, by Mr. 
Mason’s Charles, grandam Latona, by Mr. C. Colling’s 
Comet, &c. same as lot 22. 

7 Biaize, by Blyth Comet, his dam, Mr. Geo. Coates’ 
cow Crimson, by Patriot, grandam by Driffield, great 
grandam by Mr. Christopher Holmes’ bull. 

t Charles, (for the use of which bull the late Colonel 
Mellish and Mr. Champion paid Mr. Mason 450 guineas 
for two years,) his sire Pope, his dam Cora, by Chil- 
ton, his grandam Marcia, (for which cow Mr. Mason 
refused 700 guineas ) by Sion or the White Bull, great 
grandam Gaudy, by Favourite, great great grandam by 
Bolingbroke, great great great grandam by Foljambe, 
great great great great grandam by Hubback. 
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of Phenix; bulled on the 20th Nov., 1824, by Spe- 
1culation—70l., Mr. Slater. 

Lot 11—.4riel, yellow and white, three years old, 
iby Mr. T Bate’s Ketton 3d, (No. 349,)'dam Mari- 
| gold, (bred by Mr. Gibson,) by Mr. Colling’s Midas, 
grandam by Harlequin, (No. 289,) great grandam 
bred by Mr. Gibson; bulled on the 15th Feb., 1825, 
by Speculation—231., Mr. J: Wright. 

Lot 12—Dainty, light red, three years old, by a 
son of Mr. Anthony Wailes’ Duke, dam Dairy Maid, 
by Leopold, (No. 370,) grandam by Sir Harry, a 
son of Mr. R. Colling’s Phenomenon, great grandam 
by Mr. Anthony Wailes’ Duke of Wellington, (No. 
231,) great great grandam by Surly; bulled on the 
16th Nov., 1824, by Speculation—50l, Mr. For- 
tescue. 

Lot 13—Henrietta, dark red, three years old, by 
Harold, (No. 291,) dam by Mr. Mason’s Charles, 
grandam by Mr. C. Colling’s Windsor; bulled on 
the 17th March, 1825, by Speculation—40/. Mr. 
Fortescue. 

Lot 14—Susan, spotted red and white, four years 
old, pedigree unknown. This cow is the dam of 
lot 1, and also of a heifer calf, which was shown at 
the sale; bulled on the 24th March, 1825, by Spe- 
culation and Favourite—46l., Mr. Durham. 


' 





*Warrior, by Mr. R. Colling’s Wellington, (the son 
of Comet, dam Wildair,) dam Young Diana, by George, 
grandam Diana, by Favourite, great grandam Wildair, 
by Favourite, great great grandam by Ben, great great 
great grandam by Hubback, great great great great 
grandam by the sire of Hubback. 
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Lot 15—Cinnamon, dark red, nine years old, by 
Prince, dam Chestnut, lot 1 in sale 1819, by Bly? 
Comet, grandam Cherry, by the late Mr. olfeaahe’s 
bull, bred from his favourite cow Cheéfry, great 
grandam Old Chance; bulled on the 28th February, 
1825, by Speculation—30l., Mr. Norman. 

Lot 16—Wildair, dark red and white spots, seven 

ears old, exact pedigree unknown—bred by Mr. 
Ennith, of Togston, an eminent breeder, near Aln- 
wick, in Northumberland; bulled on the 27th Aug., 
1824, by Aid-de-camp—35l., Mr. Fortescue. ~ 

Lot 17—Bright Eyes, white and red spots, seven 
years old, by a son of the late Mr. Munday’s bul), 
out of his own dam, which was. also the dam of the 
White Ox, by Prince, shown at Lincoln in 1815, and 
of the late Mr. Ingall’s roan bull, by Blyth Comet: 
bulled on the 28th Feb.,1825, by Speculation and 
Challenger—28l., Mr. Rudley. 

Lot 18—Rachel, dark red and white, seven years 
old, by Dr. Syntax, a son of Mr. Mason’s Charles, 
from Blyth Comet’s dam, Magdalene, her dam bred 
by the late Mr. Hall, of Lingodell; bulled on the 
25th Novegfber, 1824, by Speculation—56l., Mr. 
Bolden. A 

Lot 19—Dolly, White and red spots, nine years 
old, by Mr. C. Colling’s Wellington, dam Daisy; 
bulled on the 25th Feb., 1825, by Speculation—35!. 
Mr. Fortescue. 

Lot 20—Coates’ Tulip, dark red and white, six 
years old, by Blyth Comet, dam Tulip, (bred by Mr. 
George Coates,) by Driffield, grandam — art, 
by Haughton, great grandam Hart,’ by a bull of 
Mr. Cornforth’s, of Barforth, near ‘Darlington; bull- 
ed on the 22d Feb., 1825, by Speculation—401, Mr. 
Fortescue. 

The 20 cows and heifers sold for 8711. 10s.—ave- 
raging 432 11s. 6d. 


BULLS, SOLD WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Lot 21— Challenger, dark red, ‘ealved on the 2d 
of January, 1823; his sire Conqueror, (Herd Book, 
page 581.) his dam by Prince, grandam by Blyth 
Comet, great grandam Cherry, by the late Mr. Fol- 
jambe’s bull, great great grandam Old Chance— 
53L., Mr. Gibson. 

Lot ray ery white, calved on the 24th of 
July, 1823; his sire Aid-de-camp,* (page 579,) his 
dam Lavinia, by Mr. Mason’s Charles, (pagé 595,) 
grandam Latona, by Mr. C. Colling’s Comet, great 
grandam Lily, by Mr. R. Colling’s son of Favourite, 
great great grandam by the same bull, great’ great 
great grandam by Mr. Chapman’s bull, of Dimsdale, 
great great great great grandam by Mr. R. Grim- 
ston’s bull—s8i., Mr. Powel. 

Lot 23—Sportsman, roan and white with red 
neck, calved on the 12th of April, 1823; his sire 
Blaize, (No. 76 in Herd Book,) his dam Landlady, 
by Mr. Joblyn’s Wellington, now Mr. Wetherell’s 

kingham, and she was bred from Wellington’s 
dam, mam ba Pee Colling’s S mene 
great am olonel, t great dam 
a son of Hubback—451., Mr Marin. — d 

Lot 24—Quality, red with some white spots, 
calved on the 14th of April, 1823; his sire Aid-de- 
camp, his dam Moss Rose, by Mr. Mason’s Charles, 
— Cora, by Blyth Comet, great grandam Old. 

hance—45/., Mr. ‘Warriner. 

Lot 25—Don Cossack, red and some white, eight 
years old; his sire by Mr. Mason’s Charles, his dam 





* Aid-de-camp, by Warrior, his dam Miss Mason, by 
Charles, grandam Miss Colling, ‘who has, gained six 
premiums or sweepstakes,) hy Prince, at grandam 
Magdalene, by Comet, great great grandam by Wash- - 
ington. 

Aid-de-camp won 30 guineas sweepstakes and 10 gui- 
neas premium, as the best yearling bull shown at the 
Doncaster Agricultural Meeting in 1821; and also a sil- 
ver cup, value 30 pounds, as the best bull of any age, 
given by the Board of Agriculwre, at their last show 





in London, April 1822. 
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Cherry, sold at sale 1819, by the late Mr. Foljambe’s 
buil, bred from his favourite cow Cherry, grandam 
Old Chanee—44l., Mr. Hartshorn. 

‘Tota! amount of sales, 11461. 10s. 

Mr. Champion is- quite sure, if he had offered 
double the number of cows and heifers, they would 
have been as readily sold. 

k re- 


As a proof-of the early maturity and quie 


that the cows are superior for the quality of their]as well for the home as for distant markets. There 
milk, and fer the quantity they are as good as any|is no doubt but our climate and soil are adapted ~ 
breed of cattle we are acquainted with; and we/many kinds of vine, from which valuable wines may 
have never seen any oxen equal them for symmetry|be made. This is a subject of great interest. and 
of shape, for sprightliness, for docility and tractabili-|one to which I would particularly call the attention 
ity in learning to work, and for their ability to endure|of my brother members. A country capable of 
heat and fatigne. We find this breed to be more |affording so great a variety of articles, and distin- 
hardy and easier kept than any cattle we ever saw;|guished by such peculiarities of situation and sur- 
‘they fatten easy. We have disposed of several hun-| face, seems in an especial manner to invite investi. 





turn of profit of my breeds. | have sold five fat | dred of mixed, and a few fuli bloods, since we have | gation, and to call for the concentration, by means 


steers and a heifer, (which were exhibited at my; 
sale.) to Mr. John Hattield, a respectable butcher} 
of Southwell, at 53. 10s. (4148.74,) each. They} 
are computed to weigh 74 stones each, of 14 Ibs. (or! 
1,036 nett weight,) and their average age is only! 
two years. and three months. Such a price, and| 
such a weight, at such an early age, speaks more! 
for their superior ripeness and quality, than all Lean! 
say: it is what we, in this country, say preof posi- 
tive. My heifer, Miss Points, was universally ad-| 
mired. I have no doubt, had I been inclined to 
have offered her by auction, she woald have sold, 
for considerably more than 100 guineas. I have) 
had a painting of Miss Points, by the best cattle ar-| 
tist we have, a Mr. Weaver; and he has also paint-| 
ed one for Mr. Fortescue, as a specimen of a short} 
horn. Mr. Weaver’s charge is twelve pounds. I, 
most sincerely wish you could have been here at 
my sale; I am sure you would have been most high- 
ly gratified, and my pleasure would have been un- 
bounded. Pray, let me hear from you very soon. 


Yours, sincerely, ‘ 
CHAS. CHAMPION. 


> 


J.S. Sxinner, Esa. 

P. S. As our ministers are now adopting the libe- 
ral principles of free trade, and have allowed wool 
to be exported, I should not think it unlikely but 
some sheep might be permitted to be exported, upon 
making particular application. I have named this 
in consequence of your expressing the desire of 
some gentlemen in America, to have some of my 


breed of sheep. 





DEVON CATTLE AND SAXON SHEEP. | 
{Mg. Hurlbert resides in what may be called aj 
dairy country, and is well known in the Baltimore 
market, where he sells, annually,a very large quan- 
tity of cheese. He ‘shears his own fleece, and he! 
wears it,” for we have generally seen him clad in| 
homespun broadcloth, of elegant quality, from his 
own sheep, and spud in his own family. He is wha 
may be emphatically called a well judging practical 
man; so attentive to his own affairs, and so nice an 
observer withal, that we should suppose he could 
give us some particulars, some weights and mea- 
surements, iilustrative of the quality of his favour-) 
ites, the Devons; what they have yielded in milk, 
butter, cheese, beef, &c., and how they have com-! 
pared at their cattle shows, in the yoke and other-| 
wise, with other breeds. ‘They could not be in) 
better hands than his and Mr. Barney’s.] 
Winchester, Centre county, Conn., ) 
27th June, 1825. 5 








J. S. Sxinner, Esq., 

We take the liberty to enclose you the impres- 
sion of a wood cut of our Devon bull, Holkham; it 
is a tolerable likeness, though not so fine in the 
head as the original. We purchased ITolkham of 
Mr. Patterson, of your city, in the fallof 1819. He 
was then seven months old; he is now six years old,| 
and probably weighs 1700 lbs., and his progeny can- | 
not be less than nine hundred. He is doubtless ‘one | 
of the finest animals of the breed, or of any other 
breed in America. His stock, wherever they are’ 
known, are more admired than any other breed of} 
cattle; they seem to be cxactly fitted, in all respects, 
for the pastures of New England. His oldest calves 
ave now four years old, and it is now ascertained , 








jane 


had this bull—have sold all we ever offered for sule, 
and have disposed of them short of one year old— 
and the call for them has greatly increased within 
the last eight months. 

Mr. Coke does, indeed, “deserve the everlasting 
gratitude of the people,” not only “of Maryland,” 
but of the United States generally, for the valuable 
present of this breed of cattle to Messrs. Patterson 
1 Caton, and we can with pleasure anticipate the 
astures of New England shall 
‘orth Devons. We have already 
supplied orders for stock from Holkham, from Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, Ohio, South Carolina, and a 
considerable number for the state of New York. 
We saw last week, in Albany, the stock of Mr Van 
Renssalear—his short horns are the best I have ever 
seen of the breed. 

We likewise annex you three samples of Saxon 
wool, cut from two rams and one ewe, we purchased 
at the sale in Boston, on the 15th July last. We, in 
company with Mr. Watson, purchased at that sale 
seven bucks, seven ewes,and one lamb. The stock 
quite answers our expectation—the half blood lambs 
are extremely fine, in regard to size and wool; and 


time when the 
abourd with the } 


of a society of this kind, of the knowledge and ex- 
perience possessed by individuals as to the kind of 
productions, and the cultivation and rotation ‘of 
crops Which would conduce most to the prosperity 
and happiness of the community. 

In our general management much labour and ex- 
pense might be saved, and larger and more certain 
crops obtained, by the introduction of a better sys- 
tem of cultivation. My limited experience will not 
justify, nor will the occasion authorize, my giving 
many detailed illustrations of this fact. I will con- 
tent myself for the present in very briefly noticing 
a few obvious defects, which may be easily re- 
medied. 

We should plough and prepare our lands better 
previous to the planting of Indian cern, and our cro 
would be better, with much less after cultivation; 
‘especially if the single horse harrow and other spe- 
cies of “cultivators” we be used, which have 
lately been advantageous tituted for the plough 
in many of the corn-growmhg districts of our coun- 
ltry, and which are so peculiarly suited to our level 
‘and smooth prairie lands. 
;. Owing to the excessive rains, which usually fall 










we think we shall have no difficulty in obtaining $1 in the spring of the year, it is necessary, where the 
the pound for their wool, next season, washed on; surface is devel, to drain off the superabundant 
the sheep. The price paid for cach you have an-!water, and, that previous to the seeding of all kinds 
nexed.* jof small grain, the land should be ploughed and 

The farmers in Connecticut have generaliy dis- thrown into beds adapted to the inclination of the 
posed of their wool; that from the best flocks of surface. These beds, when judiciously formed, will 
Merinos has brought from 67 to 75 cents, washed be found of great utility in draining the level lands, 


on the sheep. ‘The sheep fever runs high in this 
region, and we have no doubt but the Messrs. 
Searles will realize a fair price for their second im- 
portation of Saxon sheep, which are to be sold near 
Boston on the 14th July. 
Yours, respectfully, 
SAML HURLBERT & CO. 


and rendering less precarious, and more abundant, 
‘every description of crops. 

| "The wheat crop, with us, is worse managed, and, 
of course, more frequently fails than any other. It 
is seeded too thin, too late in the season, and on too 
level a surface, and is suffered to stand ‘too long 
|hefore it is reaped. The general drynéss of the 





P. $. The samples of wool annexed are only of autumns requires more early seeding than is usual 


ten months growth, the sheep from which they 
were taken were sheared the 5th of last August, 
and now the 8th of June. 

{Farmers or manufacturers can see the samples 
enclosed in the above letter, by calling at the office 
of the American Farmer.] 





CLIMATE, SOIL, AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, 


Extract from an Address delivered by Governor Coles, 
at the Agriculiural Society of the state of ‘Illincis, 
held at the State House in the town of Vandalia, on 
Monday the 13th of December, 1824. 


Communicated for publication in the Am. Farmer. 


We have already been taught by experience, 
that every part of Illinois is adapted to the growth 
of the different kinds of grasses, of Indian corn, 
wheat, barley, rye, oats, hemp, flax, and tobacco; 
and, in the more sandy soils, that cotton and rice 
may be cultivated to advantage. Bene and palma- 
christi grow well, and it is believed, if judiciously 
managed, would be profitable crops. Hops are in- 
digenous to the country, and would, if cultivated, 
give an abundant and certain yield, and be valuable 





* Ram, No. 2, cost $88; 
Ewe, No. 52, “ 15; 
Ram, No. 53, “ 138; bought in company with Mr. 
Wauson, to whom we paid 9100 fer his half of him. 


iwith us, to enable the wheat to acquire sufficient 
strength to withstand the intense cold and sudden 
changes of our winters. Wheat should not be suf- 
fered to stand, as is our general practice, until it 
\becomes hard and dry, but should be cut when the 
straw is somewhat green, and the grain soft; in this 
state much is saved by its not shattering, and :t has 
been found to yield, when ground, less bran and 
more and better flour. 

It is believed that few, if any portions of ‘the 
Union are better adapted to the growth of hemp and 
flax than Illinois; and there can be but little dowbt, 
if the advantages to be derived from the machinety 
lately invented for their preparation be equal to 
what it is represented, that they will soon be culti- 
vated very extensively and to very great profit. 
And time may show I do not hazard too much in 
supposing, that the inferiority of our climate for the 
growth of the high prized cottons is counterbalanced 
by the superior advantages of our situation for the 
|production of hemp, flax, and wool. 

Cotton, however, has been found to grow luxugi- 
antly on our warm and sandy soils, and to be a pro- 
fitable crop, and better adapted to free labour than 
has generally been imagined. A considerable quan- 
tity, of geod quality, is now annually raised, particu- 
‘larly in the Wabash country; and there can be ne 
doubt but it would be highly advantageous to our 
farmers to turn their attention more to its cultiva- 
tion. The preparation of the land, and the planting 
{and culture ef cotton, are very similar,and but litde 
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more troublesome than that of corn; and, as the 
labour required to rear and gather it is easy, neat, 
and comfortable, and much can be done by women 
and children, and, as it is picked by machinery, it 
is well adapted to the character of our free ie 
tion; as it is also to our interior situation, from its 
being compressed into a small compass, and but 
little liable to injury in reaching a distant market. 

No country of the same latitude can be better 
adapted to the rearing of live stock than Mlinois, 
The large prairie meauows abound in the most 
luxuriant and nutritious herbage, afferding a rich 
pasture for summer, and a plentiful supply of hay 
for winter. Indeed it is impossible for one who has 
not seen a similar country, to conceive how a far- 
mer can, where he has never ploughed nor sowed, 
mow two tons of hay from each acre of the com- 
mons. Yet this is the yearly practice in this beau- 
tiful and fertile country. A soil so peculiarly adap- 
ted to the growth of grass, of course, produces very 
kindly the domestic species, these, from the superi- 
ority of the hay, and the great facility with which 
artificial meadows are made, will gradually take the 
place of the wild grasses for this purpose, but the 
prairies will long afford luxuriant pastures for fiorses, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

It is very usual to hear farmers complain of the 
want of a market for their produce. ‘This is cer- 
tainly often the case, but it is equally certain, that in 
the course of the year there is always to be found a 
good market for all the produce which our farmers 
have to dispose of.gUnfortunately for the interest 
of the country, whenever any produce is fit for mar- 
ket, the whole is brought in at once, and the con- 
sequence is that the superabundance of the article 
Teliens its price below its fair value. Instead of 
pursuing this improvident course, if our farmers 
would store away carefully their produce, and sup- 
ply the market from time to time as it was wanted, 
they would find the price to be such as to make 
farming much more profitable. In proof of this, it 
is only necessary to refer to the price of every arti- 
cle of produce, in every neighbourhood, at certain 

eriods of each year. For instance, at St. Louis, 
it will be found that for about half of each year, 
flour sells nearly as high as at Baltimore—and that a 
great proportion of the flour consumed in St. Louis, 
and nearly all the whiskey, as well in town as in 
the neighbouring country, and, I may say, throagh- 
out this state, is brought from other states. This 
shows. that these two staple articles sell for a better 

rice here. Nor is it confined to these two articles. 
Make the year round, and the general produce of 
everv farm sells higher in Missouri and Illinois than 
‘in any other part of the western country. Whether 
this arises from our backwardness in cultivation, or 
our improvidence in sending too great a proportion 
of produce to the New Orleans autumn market, it 
is not for,me now to inquire. I have stated the 
facts for the encouragement of our farmers, and 
with the hope, that, in future, they will, instead of 
complaining, endeavour to supply our own home 
consumption, to the exclusion of distant competi- 
fors. 





SHEEP—No. 7. 
Mr: Enpiror, 

_Ar the sheep shearing of 1812, there were four 
competitors for the first cup, all of them more or 
Jess merino. The premium cup was adjudged to 
George Mason, Esq., (of Gunston,) Roderic Dhu, 


half bred—gross Weight 1294, fleece unwashed, 9} j 


lbs. 12 oz. ‘The cup for ewes, of forty dollars value, 
to Lawrence Lewis, Esq., pair of ewes—weighing 
— 60 Ibs. and 65 Ibs., fleeces 4 lbs. 8 oz. and 4 
bs. loz. washed. For the cloth, to Mrs. Sowder, 
ef Virginia. 
The meetings had, for several years, been nume- 
ously and most respectably attended.’ . Strangers of 








distinction, legislators, judges, > cum multis 
aliis, gave their countenance to an institution, which 
they were pleased to think might “do the state some 
service.” Most of the guests appeared in some de- 
gree in national costume, many in full dress. After 
the show, a fair was held, and the articles not pre- 
miumed, were sold at good prices. We then ad- 
journed to a comfortable dinner, where we got along 
joilily enough, without getting drunk, for we drank 
an American wine, not so good as our friend Adium 
furnishes now, but palatable enough to the taste and 
no wise inimical to the brain—and we sang old 
songs, talked of the times, the war, and our hope 
that ovr veteran enemies would be shorn of their 
pride and honours when they touched upon the last 
foothold of freedom; and then we buzzed about 
the bottle, not grey beards with the cobwebs of a 
quarter century, but the bran new brewings of the 
currant and cherry, which blushed in the garden 
but the year before, and from which we drank, with 
hearts as full as our cups, success to the cause of 
agriculture and domestic economy—the cause of in- 
dustry and independence, 

Such were the Arlington sheep shearings of auld 
lang syne. 

Among the various plans suggested for bettering 
the condition of our domestic concerns in former 
times, I took the liberty to suggest the establish- 
ment of a national board of agriculture. There is 
something in names, and if this name smacks too 
much of aristocracy, suppose we say, a national 
school of agriculture, to be established under the 
immediate auspices of government. We have many 
boards already—& marine board, a military board for 
education,and a topographical board, now very pro- 
perly and profitably empioyed in works of internal 
improvement—and why not a board whose labours 
shall give speed to the plough, that virtuous emblem 
of a nation’s greatness? You weave a chaplet of 
honour, to deck the brow of the victor in arms, 
and have you no wreath for him, who “better than 
the philosophers,” causes “two spears of to 
grow now where but one grew before?” or does the 
sun of glory shine with such dazzling light on the 
warrior’s fame, as to render obscure those milder 
rays which shed a softened lustre upon the home of 
rural life, where the best charities of our nature 
adorn the abede of peace, industry and content? 

When an appeal is made to arms, in a war of self 
defence, how many will be found between the han- 
dies of the plough who will repair to the ranks of 
death—whose nerves are strung by toil, and whose 
hearts beat high to defend the “aris et focis,” the 
homes of their fathers, the hearths of their child- 
hood. Of the husbandman’s worth and renown in 
arms, the ever memorable heights of Charlestown, 
Bennington, the King’s fountain, and Orleans, are 
proud examples. 

“Then venerate the plough.” Let government 
foster and protect the primitive, the purest, the no- 
blest employment of man. Let a great national 
school of agriculture be established, with experi- 
mental farmers attached. Let the youth be induced 
to study and labeur in this school, from a belief 
that rewards and distinctions may be found in arts 
as well as arms. Soon would a mass of the most 
truly valurble information, be acquired, and diffus- 
ed throughout our country, for the general benefit, 
and soon would many a desert waste be made “to 
blossom as the rose.” 

I would beg leave to add some extracts from my 
former addresses upon this interesting national sub- 


ect. 

While the improvements of agriculture have dis- 
closed to the old world so many truths for amelior- 
ating the condition ef society, her kindred genius, 
confined to neither realms or states in its benevo- 
lence, will alike yisit all countries where virtue and 
industry invite its presence. It has been only within 
a few years, that the improvements of agriculture 





re = 
have been deemed objects of political consideration 
and inquiry. It would seem as if Furope, entranc- 
ed by the delirium of conquest and monopoly, had 
neglected the true source of national aggrandize- 
‘ment. While she boasted of many Ozsars, she 
yet wanted a Mecenas. Her Societal read agri- 
cultare in the schools, and her Frederic, by a libe- 
ral and zealous encouragement, had furthered its 
practice, to the great benefit of his realm; but these 
petty stars were doomed to be obscured, when the 
glorious sun which has since risen upon the British 
isic, had warmed with its rays the cause of indus- 
try in all parts of the globe. By whatever standard 
his country may estimate the merits of Sinclair, if 
she deny him a rank with her Wolfe andsher Nel- 
son, the heroes of victory, yet will he proudly swell 
her list of worthies when placed with Jenner, How- 
ard and Bedford, benefactors of man. 

The promotion of our domestic energies has been 
advocated by many, as the means of producing in- 
jury to others. May we not seek to benefit our- 
selves without becoming the instruments of harm 
to others? Let other nations be great and happy; 
can it be supposed that Providence will poarnn: = 

rotect our destinies? ‘T’o rival their greatness will 
* a laudable ambition—to seek their injury is un- 
worthy of a generous people. 
Many again have supposed the improvements of 
agriculture will lessen the prosperity of commerce. 
Can it be believed that agriculture would act the 
part of so unnatural a parent, to so dutiful a child. 
The reverse is the fact. The plough and the rud- 
der are united by the indissoluble bonds of interest, 
policy, and preservation—and both by sea and land, 
it is the duty of the members of. the American fa- 
mily to cherish an affection for each other, and an 
attachment to the interests and welfare of their 
common country. 
“England, proud of her strength, with patriotic 
pride beholds her well tilled fields, and in her 
whitened flocks sees industry for millions. While 
a nation shall continue to venerate the plough and 
promote its welfare, by the improvement of its do- 
mestic resources—that nation will long survive the 
wreck of military empires, and can only dissolve 
with the last struggles of political nature. 
“England, independent of her commerce, possesses 
in her soil that vast impetus which nerves the arm 
of industry, and causes ‘each rood of earth to main- 
tain its man.’ 
“‘Whenever the storms of fate may assail this 
wondrous isle, whatever misfortunes may endanger 
her safety or cloud her glory, sublimed in her 
strength, she falls not on a barren sand, but, like 
Antaus of old, will receive additional vigor from the 
bosom of her cultivated parent. An improved agri- 
culture gives a commanding aspect to the country 
it adorns; it bespeaks wealth, industry, and inde- 
pendence, great pillars of a state, and great orna- 
ments of a people. 
‘*Nations have best loved liberty who have been 
attached to agriculture. The plough may be justly 
esteemed the most virtuous emblem of a le’s 
character, and the pursuits of rural life, while they 
unfold the bounties of nature, expand the heart 
towards nature’s origin. 
‘The attributes of rural life aré, most generally, 
purity and simplicity of manners. Removed from 
the corruptions of populous cities, the husbandman 
is the last who receives the taint of corruption and 
its concomitant evils. We have seen agricultural 
nations hey to ad ; — a .S abandon 
the princip: rational li * e periods 
of the Roman poverty Hrs ct the modest 
virtues of a rural age, and indeed we find this pri- 
mitive example ey rey in od gre and more 
splendid ras 0} istory. ugustan 
cm Rome a repose from arms on the bosom of the 
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listened with delight to the tune of a shepherd’s 
reed. 

“Short lived has been the history of those nations /|t 
who have sought prosperity from commerce alone— 
exposed to many evils, their wealth has often been 


uoted on the subject of wool, should be heard on 


this matter, and his remarks should carry with them 


he highest authority and respect. 
“Phe wool produced in Devonshire is wrought 


within itself, not as is usual in the North, in large 


the tempting cause which has produced their ruin. | factories, where crowds intent only on their daily task, 


Commerce may raise a splendid fabric upon the 


and urged to early, unremitied, and unvaried employ- 


basis of agriculture, but it is agriculture of all sys-|ment, form no habits adapted to general life, where 


tems of human affairs which can stand alone. t 


he nund left totally without stimulous, except that 


“The wasteful wars, which have so long desolated| which arises from the strong impulses of nature, be- 
Europe, have so far impeded her domestic pursuits, | comes more brutal, where the best dispositions of child- 
as to require the produce and industry of other na-|hood are corrupted by the designs or the imprudence 


tions, to supply her natural wants. 


‘nis cause has|of more matured vice, and where the bland manners 


created such extra prices for the necessaries of life, | o _ are vitiated by the perpetual intercourse with 
ul 


as to give to the countries of peace a bounteous re- 
ward for their labours. 


yie 


create a tenfold price. 


grown depravity; there, the artizan employed at 


But this may not always|home, in the midst of his family, superintends him- 
happen, and it were better that agriculture should | self, and with the interest of a parent, not the mer- 

aa tenfold produce, than humanity distressed|cenary views of a task master, all the concerns 
which relate to the health, the employment, the 


“No country ever suffered more from the want of| education, and the morals of his domestics.” 


agricultural improvement than ours. The general 


I consider, sir, that the treasures of a nation, like 


tillage of many parts of the union is a plunder of the| those of the Roman matron, are the children. Whe- 


soil, and a robbery of labour, and the face u° the|t 
country. in many parts, bears ample evidence of the|t 
effects of that destructive system, which forbids all 


her the health, the education, and the morals of 
he children will be better taken Care of in our large 


factories here, than they are in England, would, I 


good.—The vast emigrations to the West seem as|should suppose, be well worth the attention of those 
if the children of our Jsrael were persecuted in their| most nearly and dearly concerned. Certain it is, 


native Jand. 


rural employments leaves them no alternative, but! said particulars. 


to quit a templ: of destruction and seek a land of|i 
bread. 


Indeed the manner of many of their) that no profit can compensate for losses in the afore- 


I should presume that children, 
f taken at an early age to work in the factories, 


should have school time, and play time too, allowed 


“What must be the reflections of foreigners on| them, or you would soon have a white slavery, full 
beholding the state of agricultural improvement in/as bad or worse than ours of a darker colour—ours 
the southern country—men, for instance, who have/being entailed, and theirs acquired, and a great 


arrived from countries where agriculture is a poli- 
ties! and individual blessing, where wealth, industry, | t 


falling off in the physical, as well as moral power, of 


hose whose ancestors were the comrades of Pres- 


and independence, are attributes of the soil. Would | cott and of Starke. 


nct travellers. on beholding many of our fields, say, 


I hope that I have not offended. The Yankees 


sure this land has endured either the wrath of Hea-| ought certainly to know best the trim of their own 


ven, or the scourge of war and famine? How patient} vessel. 
than I do, and I most heartily wish them success, 


a people to wring so scanty a pittance from so un- 


No one can admire that fine people more 


grateful a soil; And yet, we tind, that the simple| whether in pursuit of their “gigantic game” to the 
introduction of a fossil manvre has wonderfully| coast of Japan, or their works of useful industry at 


changed the face of some parts of our country,|} 

whose improvements now form a proud example. 
“Qur domestic resources should by no means be 

prematurely forced—as a young country, our pro- 


1ome—their schools, their roads, their gallant enter- 


prise and steady habits. 


Respectfully and truly, yours, 
GEO. W. P. CUSTIS. 


gress should be rather gradual than precipitate, but| 4rlington House, Ist July, 1825. 


resolute and persevering. Let not our agricultural 
and manufacturing systems be hot beds, to produce 
at irregular seasons and by artificial impulse, but 
rather the well tilled American soil, producing under 
the genial rays of a protecting government, ripen- 
ing the fruits of industry and independence in due 
season. 

“How much more pleasing is it to behold the 
smiling fields of peace than the desolate wastes of 
war. 
the work of conquest shall have passed away, a 
wreck is left for humanity to deplore, but the bene- 


fits resulting from success in the works of peace) very dry season. E 
my lands to very great advantage. Where I have 


carried the water, my crops of grass have generally 
been doubled, and, in some places, increased three 


give blessings to mankind, at which all nature must 


rejoice. ; 
*’The governors of countries must have been wise 





From the New England Farmer. 
IRRIGATION. 
I wave seen in the New England Farmer, several 


good pieces upon the subject of Irrigation. a 
it is unnecessary that more should be said; but, the 
general neglect of this branch of husbandry, evi- 
dently shows that the importance of the subject is 
When the glory which for a moment attends| not sufficiently felt by farmers in general. 


I own a farm in a hilly part of the country, 


through which runs a small brook, which fails in a 


By means of this, I have irrigated 


inasmuco as their policy has tended to the improve-| or four fold. 


ments of agriculture, and their governments have 
heen stable, in proportion to the attachment of the 
citizen to the soil. 

«All nations have afforded one striking example— 


Some pieces, on which, two years ago, the grass 


was hardly worth mowing, last year yielded grass 
that lodged; so that I was obliged to cut it two 
weeks before the usual time of mowing, and from 


their infancy, usually agricultural, has been pure;|the same ground I cut a heavy second crop. 


their manhood commercial, luxurious; and their old 
age milifery. Wicked old countries, like old sinners, 
have repented their crimes when too late; and revo- 
Jutions Rave worked a change, when a people could 
bear oppression no longer.” . 
Perhaps, sir, before I conclude, I should apologize 


for the freedom of my remarks upon manufactures.|it. Some of my neighbours hav 


Last autumn, besides watering my lands, I con- 


veyed the water so as to fill a well that was dry, 
by letting it spread and fill the ground above the well. 


A little practice will teach any one that water 


may be carried where those who have not attended 
to the subject would think it impossible to convey 


€ said that I have 


The opinions expressed are founded upon the ex-|actually carried it up hill. 





perience, observation, and relations of others. The 


The process is very simple and easy, if you are 


distinguished English author whom I have so often provided with a proper instrument to lay out the 








sete 
canals. They cannot be drawn with any success, 
merely by the eye, or by guess. The best instru. 
ment for this purpose is a square frame, about 19 
inches on a side, with glass tubes filled with a liquid, 
except a small bubble of air. These tubes should 
be embedded in the frame, and be parallel with the 
upper surface. ‘The whole must be supported by a 
staff on which the frame may be elevated or de- 
pressed at pleasure. 

But, an instrument of a more simple construction 
may be made by any farmer, in 20 minutes, that 
will answer the purpose very well. 

Take a piece af boned about 6 inches square, 
through the centre of this bore a hole, and put ina 
staff about 4 feet long, with the lower end sharpened 
to stick inte the ground. Upon tnis standard, lay a 
larger'board plained smooth. Upon this, pour weter 
and turn the “ so that the water will move very 
gently in the direction in which you wish to lay the 
canal. This will give it a proper descent. 

I begin my operations by making a dam across 

the stream with stone or other materials, from one 
to three feet high, as the situation of the ground re- 
quire When I make the dam of stone, I lay the 
largest stone at the bottom, and the second tier I 
draw back, up stream, six inches or more, so that 
the lower stones may project, far enough to receive 
the flood water when it pitches over the dam. This 
will — a deep hole being worn out below, 
— might endanger the dam and do other mis- 
chief. 
I] then begin the canal on fe bank, keeping it 
level and choose to make the lower side with stone 
ull I get beyond the reach of high water, as earth 
would be washed away. If the bank of a stream is 
a rock, and too high to raise a dam over it, a trough 
of boards or plank may be laid along the side of the 
— till you can find suitable ground to begin your 
canal. 

I set my instrument for levelling so as to range 
with the surface of water in the pond, and then, by 
looking across it, I see at once where the canal 
must be laid. I then send a man with a hoe, be- 
ginning at the upper end of the canal, to make 
marks in the turf to direct its course. These marks, 


if the ground be quite even, may be a rod apart, . 


but, if it be uneven, they should be as nigh as three 
or four feet, for, if they are distant, there will be 
danger of running the channel too high or too low, 
and thus increase the labour of making the canal. — 

After having marked out a suitable portion of the 
canal, I put in the plough so as to turn the furrow 
down hill and carefully keep it upon the line of 
marks, and, after drawing about two furrows, clear 
it out with a hoe, and this will make a canal suffi- 
cient to carry water to a great extent. Two men 
with a team will make from one to two hundred 
rods a day. 

This canal, being nearly level, will not be gullied 
out by a swift current. You may dam it al eae 
flow it where you please; or, which is better, put in 
the bank, at different places, boards with an auger 
hole through them, to let out such a quantity of 
water as you please. 

The ground below your land will be filled with 
water, and springs will be made often many rods 
below.. To catch your waste water, and more ef- 
fectually to irrigate your ground, it will be neces- 
sary to have a succession of canals one below an- 
other, as the extent of your ground seems to require. 
These canals lying parallel to each other along the 
sides of your hills, you may water your ground to a 
great extent. The good effects will be visible, even 
where the groand is not ever ploughed, for the 
earth being filled with water, ol kept full till the 
grass has nearly attained its growth, it will not suffer 
with drought. 

A loamy soil is most favourable for irrigation. 
Sand and gravel are so loose, that the water imme- 
diately settles into them, to the more solid earth 
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oneath. and the surface receives but little benefit. 
ae kind can be made at very little ex- 
pense, and a ver, little attention will keep them in 
repair. One dollar laid out in Lng way with a little 
ields five dollars a year for ever. ; 
“ ee parts of the obits which abound with 
hills and with streams, the water rightly applied, 
would increase the produce of our farms enough to 
ay all our taxes, and to defray every public ex- 
pense in our towns. A. 


a I 





SIZE OF THE UDDER OF A Cow, 
The property of a Pennsylvania Farmer. 


From top to bottom of the bag, . 19 inches 
Width between teats, . e .1nm “ 
Circumference of teat, . . . . - 1: 





AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 
York, Va., June 8th, 1825. 


“Then comes the father of the tempest forth, 
Wrapt in the blackest gloom.—Then issues forth 
The storm with sudden burst; ‘and hurls the 
Whole precipitated air, down in a torrent, 

On the passive main, descends th’-etherial force, 
And with strong gust, turns from its bottom, the 
Discoloured deep.— Through the biack nighi, that 
Sits immense around, lash’d into foam, the 
Fierce conflicting brine seems o’er a thousand 
Raging waves to burn.” . 


Had the immortal author of “The Seasons” lived 
in this day, he could not have more truly and forci 
bly described the dreadful visitation this part of 
the state of Virginia has recently experienced.— 
One week ago, and the prospects of the agricultu- 
rists were cheering. Our wheat crops promised an 
ample reward to the labours of the husbandman— 
our corn crops, though young, were flattering: at 
one dread swoop, all our hopes, and jond anticipa 
tions of a full remuneration for our labours, are 
prostrated. On the evening of the 3d inst., the 
wind from east-north-east, commenced a heavy 
blow; it continued through the night, the whole of 
the fourth day and night—fences and large trees le- 
velled with the earth. Our wheat crops were in fuil 
bloom. The tide is reported to have been two feet 
higher than now recollected at any preceding gust. 
Our wheat fields, it is believed, will not yield as 
much grain as was seeded on them. ‘ur corn is 
levelled to the grouund—its blades beaten into the 
earth, where the fields had been recently ploughed, 
and the blades not buried, are twisted and shreded 
to pieces. ‘Never have I heard sucha general com- 
plaint, and where I have visited, never seen more 
general destruction and ae at this period 
of the year, when it is too late to re lant corn with 
any hope of its producing grain. ‘This, I fear, is an 
incurable suffering. 1 have this day replanted my 
cotton. ‘The consequences of the storm must be 
very serious, and produce a considerable advance 
in bread stuffs. Many of our farmers had com- 
menced the culture of cotton—large fields were 





‘sent surplus supply. Such is the injury that the 
corn has sustained, and particularly on the banks of 
the rivers, that an half crop is as much as can be 


calculated upon. ‘This loss, with the diminished 
quantity as must make this grain advance 
considerably, ‘The oldest person among us does 
not recollect a gust of the same violence and con- 
tinuance. 





EXTRACT FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 
Columbia, 17th June, 1825. 

Cold rains killed our cotton during all April; want 
of seed deprived us of the replanting, and now 
stands a tenth to fifteenth too thin in the drill—and 
though more planted than usual, this circumstance 
will prevent full crops. The bearded wheat suffer- 
ed exceedingly with the rust; other species bring a 
full crop. Maize stands well, and bids fair for 
abundance. If 1 should not tax your time too heavi- 
ly, will thank you for an answer to this as early as 
convenient. We desire much to see the union of 
the gin and horse mill in the same house, and Mr. 
Patterson’s demonstration of keeping a draught 
horse for three ceuts a day, will interest us still 
more. Ours, under present management, cost .six 
times that amount. 





BOTANY. 





PINNOCK’S CATECHISM OF BOTANY. 
(Continued from page 119.) 
CHAPTER XI. 
Cuass V.—Pentandvia. (Five Stamens.) 
SEVEN ORDERS. 
@ Give me some examples of this class. 

“1. it will be very easy to do so, for in the class 
Pentandria is comprised one-tenth of the vegetable 
world; and it includes many very agreeable tlowers 
as well as noxious plants. The primrose, oxlip, 
cowslip, and polyanthus belong to it: and so does a 
tribe of plants called Luride@, which is a name ex- 
pressive of their noxious appearance and strong 
scent, 

b Describe the polyanthus. 

. The polyanthus, so much admired and culti- 
vated by florists for its variety and beauty, is de- 
rived trom the primrose; and is a pleasing instance 
of the improvement that art is capable of bestowing 
on nature. 

Q. How is it known? ~ 

1, By its calyx consisting of one leaf, tubular, 
sharp, and upright, tue blossom also tubular and of 
one petal, with the border divided into five seg- 
ments; the seed-vessel is a capsule enclosed in the 
calyx, containing only one cell; and the stigma is 
globular. ‘The species is marked by a five-angled 
calyx, the wrinkled surface and indented edges of 
its leaves. 

Q. How are those plants belonging to the tribe 
called Luride distinguished? 





ger where a few acres only were grown former- 
; and consequently the corn crop much curtailed. 


feel as speaking within bounds, when I say that 
more cotton would have been grown in this section, 


of Virginia this year, than has been in the last half 
century, aggregately,; not so now. ‘This branch of 
agricultural labour 1s destroyed nearly—it is beaten 
and torn to pieces, and parching by the hot, airless 
weather which now visits us. The thermometer 
this day, (5 p.m.) the hour I am writing, is at 86. 
Grain has recently taken a rise here, and must be 
still in advance—for such are the gloomy prospects 


of the time, that farmers who have corn to sell, wil}; 
be intimidated by the present scene from selling,| 
until they can bave better assurance of more abun-; 
dant crops than is promised at present. All prudent; 


farmers will reserve, at least tor a time, their pre- 





1. Besides having the characteristic marks of 
five stamens and one pointal, they coincide in a 
calyx that is permanent, and divided, like the co- 
rolia, which consists of one petal, into five segments. 
Their seed-vessel is either a capsule or a berry, en- 
closed within the flower. 

Q. Wil you furnish me with an example? 

4. Yes; | will first mention the deadly nightshade 
(Atropa Belladonna,) as it is the most fatai of any 
in its effects. The leaves are. egg-shaped and 
undivided, and the blossoms of a dingy purple. 
Woods, hedges, and gloomy lanes mostly conceal 
this dangerous plant, and its bright shining black 
berries have too frequently tempted childreu to par- 
take of its danger us poison. 

@. What are the names of the other poisonuus 


| plants belonging to this class? 
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A. 'The thorn- » (Datura:) henbane, (Hyosy- 
camus,) the smell of which is ee disagree- 
able; the nightshade (Solanum) which comprises 
two kinds, woody nightshade, known by its 
blue blossoms and red berries; the garden night- 
shade, distinguished by its white blossoms and black 
berries. 2 

“Oh! wander not where dark Solana showers 

Her baleful dews, and twines her purple flowers, 

Lest round thy neck she throw her sharing arms, 

Sap thy life’s blood, and riot on thy charms. 

ae rn a sd bright, ight 

Might please a eager sight; 

Trust as this ipeslon veil; ant ae gules 

In honied streams a fatal poison lies,” 


Q. Does not the passion flower belong also to this 
class? 

A. Yes; the common blue passion flower, which 
I shall describe, is a native of Brazil, and may be 
trained up to more than forty feet high. It is a 
enough, however, to grow here in the open air, 
is now very common in England. 

Q. Whence did it derive its name? ' 

4. From a fanciful resemblance of the different 
parts of the flower to the passion of Christ, which 
the Jesuits, who went as missionaries to South 
America, thus explained:—The three pistils, they 
said, represented the three nails with which our 
Saviour was nailed to the cross; the five stamina 
the five wounds; and the radiant purple nectary, 
the rays that they supposed surrounded his head 
when expiring on the cross. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Cxass VI.—Hexandria. (Six Stamens.) 
, SIX ORDERS. 
Q. What kind of plants belong to the class Hex- 
andria? 
1. Our gardens receive many of their most splen- 
did embellishments from flowers of this description. 
The gaudy tulip, with ‘its striped coat of various 
hues; the hyaeinth, of different colours and delight- 
ful fragrance; lilies of every kind, the magnificent 
amaryllis, and the gentle American aloe, which 
rises to the height of twenty feet, and many other 
exotic plants of the liliaceous tribe, are comprised 
in this class. 

Q. Do not many of our smaller garden flowers 
also belong to this class? 

A. Yes; the modest snow-drop, the golden crocus; 
and the innocent and fragrant lily of the valley, 
with the daffodil, narcissus, and many others. 

Q. Give me a botanical description of the snow- 


drop. 

1} The snow-drop (Galanthus nivalis) is one of 
the earliest harbingers of spring. Its calyx is a 
sheath, and the corolla is superior, consisting of six 
white petals, a little tinged with green, of which the 
three innermost are the shortest. This beautiful 
little flower never appears to more advantage than 
when it intermixes its blossoms with those of the 
golden crocus, to which in its manner of growth 
and external structure, it is nearly allied. 


“How snowdrops cold and blue-eyed harebells blend 
Their tender tears, as o’er the stream they bend; 
The love-sick violet, and the primrose pale, 

Bow their sweet heads, and whisper to the gale; 
With secret sighs the virgin lily droops, 

And jealous cowslips hang their tawny cups.” 


9 Does not the barberry belong to this class? 
. Yes; the barberry is a shrub common in 
hedges, and bearing bright, red, heavy berries in 
autumn. When this coral-like fruit is ripe, it adds 
much to the beauty of shrubberies; but its acidity 
is so great, that even the birds refuse to eat it.* ~ 





* “I have,” says Mr. Phillips, the author of Pomari- 
um Britannicum, ‘‘a barberry tree in my garden, near 
twenty feet in height, the branches of which extend 





over a circumference of sixty feet. It has been cover- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Crass ViL—Heptandriv. (Seven Stamens.) 
FOUR ORDERS. 


. What example will you give in this class? 

. The horse chestnut (Eseulus Hippocastanum,) 
which is a very common tree in parks and pleasure 
‘ grounds, bearing elegant clusters of flowers in the 

form of mids; and is certainly one of the finest 
trees of British growth. Its fruit, which is contain- 
ed in prickly husks, has been found of considerable 
service in fattening cattle. 

Q. What are its botanical characters? 

4. A small calyx, of one leaf, slightly divided at 
the top into five segments, and swelling at the base; 
a corolla of five petals, inserted into the calyx, and 
a capsule of three cells,in one or two of which only 
is a seed.* 

CHAPTER XIV. 
Crass VII.—Octandria. (Eight Stamens.) 
FOUR ORDERS. 


Q. What kind of plants are comprised in this 
class? 

A. Various shrubs, both foreign and native; 
among the foreign ones arc the Balm of Gilead| 
shrub, which grows in several parts of Abyssinia! 
and Syria; the sugar-maple of North America, 
which is fifty or sixty feet high; and the rose-wooc; 
tree, in the island of Jamaica, which yiclds an odo- 
riferous balsam, and whuse wood is much used by| 
our cabinet-makers for vencering tables, Kc. 

Q. What native plants are comprised in this class?) 

A. The common maple and sycamore trees, and 
the cranberry and whortle-berry shrubs, with that 








ed with blossoms this spring, and had a pleasing effect 
in the shrubbery; but it was so offensive for about a 
fortnight, that no one would walk near it during that 
time. It seems particularly attractive to singing birds, 
wherever it is planted, especially the bullfinch and the 
golifinch, both of which often build in these bushes. 
A very singular circumstance has been stated respect- 
ing the barberry shrub,—that corn sown near it proves 
abortive, the ears being in general destitute of grain; 
and that this influence is sometimes extended to a dis- 
tance of three or four hundred yards across a field. 
This is a just cause for banishing it from the hedge rows 
of our arable fields, for which, otherwise, its thorny 
branches would have made a desirable fence.” 

* We insert in this place the following interesting ac- 
count of chestnut trees, from Phillips’s Pomarium Bri- 
tannicum: 

“The remains of very old decayed chestnut trees 
may be seen in the Forest of Dean, Enfield Chase, and 
in many parts of Kent. At Forthworth, in Gloucester- 
shire, is a chestnut tree fifty-two feet round; it is prov- 
ed to have stood there since the year 1150, and was then 
so remarkable, that it was called ‘the great chestnut of 
Forthworth.’ It fixes the boundary of a manor. Mr. 
Marsham states that this tree is 1100 years old. 

«“The great chestnut tree, near Mount #tna, is per- 
haps one of the most extraordinary trees in the old 
world. It is called ‘the chestnut tree of an hundred 
horses,’ from the following traditionary tale: ‘Joan of 
Arragon, when she visited Mount tna, was attended 
by her principal nobility, when a heavy shower obliged 
them to take shelter under this tree, the immense 
branches of which sheltered the whole party.’ Accord- 
ing to the accounts given of it by Mr. Howel, this chest- 
nut tree is 160 feet in circumference, and although quite 
hollow within, the verdure of the branches is not af- 
fected; for this species of tree, like the willow and 
some others, depends upon its bark for subsistence. 
The cavity of this enormous tree is so extensive, that a 
hwuse has been built in it, and the inhabitants have an 
even therein, where they dry nuts, chestnuts, almonds, 
‘&e., of which they make conserves; but, as these 
thoughtless people often get fuel from the tree that 
shelters them, it is feared that this natural curiosity 
will be destroyed by those whom it protects.” 


Veneer ‘ing, part. covering articles of faraiture with or- 
namental wood. 








{well known plant, the common heath, growing wild 


on mountainous wastes in almost every part of Eng- 
land. ; 
CHAPTER XV. 


Crass IX.—Enneandria. (Nine Stamens.) 


THREE ORDERS. 

Q. What examples can you furnish in this class? 

A. The class Enneandria includes several foreign 
plants, such as cinnamon, cassia, sassafras, bey, 
camphor, and rhubarb, but we have only one plant 
that belongs to it, growing wild in this country, 
which is the flowering yush (Butomus umbellatus.) 

Q. Describe it. 

4. The flowering rush grows in the water, and 
has a round smooth stalk, which rises from one to 
six feet high, according to its situation; at the top 
of which is a head of bright red flowers, sometimes 
not less than thirty; three short leaves form the 
cup, and the corolla has six petals. ‘This plant, so 
stately from its height, and its beautiful tuft of flow- 
ers, would make a charming appearance in canals 
or other pieces of water, if cultured by human art: 
and it is so hardy as to defy the severest frost. 

“Flow in soft harmony, ve silver waves; 

Obedient mermaids, leave your crystal caves; 

Ye lakes and streams, unfold your hidden flow’rs, 

Yor fair Buroma decks her sedge-wove bow’rs.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 


Crass X.—Deeundria. (‘Ten Stamens.) 


FIVE ORDERS. 


(). What kind of plants does this class comprise? 

4. In the class Decandria are comprised several 
trees of foreign growth, as well as various plants 
and flowers common in this country. The lignum 
vite tree, logwood and mahogany, ali natives of the 
West Indies, each belong to this class. 

QQ. What well known flowers belong to it? 

4. The rich carnation,* the modest sweet william 
and the whole tribe of pinks. 

Q. Is there not a plant belonging to this class 
which exhibits a very curious instance of vegetable 
irritability? 

4. Yes; it is called the fly-trap of Venus, and is 
a native of America. 

Q. Give a description of it. 

-i. At the bottom of the footstalk of this curious 
plant, are several leaves, each of which are divided 
into two lobes at the extremity, having long teeth 
on the margin like the antenne of insects, and arm- 
ed within with six spines; these lie spread upon the 
ground round the stem, and are so irritable, that 
when a fly happens to light upon a leaf, it immedi- 
ately folds up and crushes it to death.f 





* The bare r ention of this flower brings to mind the 
following admirable lines of the poet Shenstone: 


“Search but the garden, or the wood, 
Let yon admir’d carnation own, 
Not all was meant for raiment or for food, 
Not all for needful use alone. 
| There while the seeds of future blossoms dwell, 
Tis colour’d for the sight, perfum’d to please the smell. 


Why knows the nightingale to sing? 
Why flows the pine’s nectareous juice? 
Why shines with paint the linnet’s wing) 
For sustenance alone? For use? 
For preservation? every sphere 
Shall bid fair pleasure’s rightful claim appear.” 


Antenne, the feelers.—See Catechism of Entomology. 


} Dr. Darwin observes, that “he saw this plant in the 
collection of Sir B. Boothby, of Ashbourn-hall, Derby- 
shire, (1788,) and that on drawing a straw along .the 
middie of the rib of the leaves, as they lay upon the 
ground round the stem, each of them, in about a second 
of time, closed and doubled up, crossing the thorns 
over the opposite edge of the leaf, like the teeth of a 


mpring rabtrep.” 





Q. Describe the tree from which the wood called 
mahogany comes. 

4. ‘The mahogany tree is of large dimensions 
with winged leaves and small white flowers; jt. 
branches are numerous and spreading; its leaves 
are alternate and winged, with four or five pair of 
leaflets, somewhat spear-shaped. It grows in Ja. 
maica and Honduras. 

Q. Has not the cutting of mahogany been 
source of considerable profit to the British settlers 
at Honduras? 

-2. Yes; in some instances the profit attendifig it 
has been very great. A single tree has been known 
to contain twelve thousand superficial feet, and to 
have produced 10001. sterling. The body of the 
tree is of course the most yaluable; but, for orna- 
mental purposes, the limbs are preferred, as the 
veins are more variegated, and the grain is closer. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Crass XI.—Dodecandria.* (Twelve Stamens.) 


SIX ORDERS. 


Q. Give an example of this class. 

4. | know of no one more valuable or interesting 
than weld, or dyers’ weed, which is found on barren 
ground or on walls; and in the clothing counties in 
England is cultivated to a considerable extent. Its 
leaves are spear-shaped and entire, with a tooth-like 
process on each side of the base. The flowers are 
yellow and in long srikes; and the calyx is divided 
into four segmenis. 

Q. For what is it useful? 

‘1. It affords a most beautiful yellow dye for cot- 
ton, woollen, silk, or linen, which is procured from 
its roots or stems; and blue cloths dipped m a de- 
coction of it become green. The yellow hue of the 
paint, called Duteh pink, is also obtained from this 
plant; and it is said that the ancient Britons used 
it to stain their bodies with. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Crass XI.—Icosandria. (Twenty Stamens.) 


THREE ORDERS. 


Q. What plants belong to the class Icosandria? 

A. A great variety of fruit trees, such as the 
apple, pear, cherry, plum, nectarine,. peach, almond. 
and medlar. Also various shrubs and herbs; such 
as laurels, roses, strawberries, &c. 

Q. Is it true that all plums derive their origin 
from the bullace or wild plum? 

A. It is an established fact, though few persons 
would suppose, that the magnum bonum, the green 
gage, and several others of exquisite flavour, which 
are now common in our gardens, could be indebted 
for their parent stock to the wild plum. 

Q. Do you not consider the rose as one of the 
most elegant and fragrant of all vegetable produc- 
tions? 

4. Yes; and for that reason it has been denomi- 
nated “the queen of flowers.” It is so general,a 
favourite, that scarcely any garden is destitute of a 
rose. That elegant perfume, called otto of roses, is 
extracted from its petals by distillation; but so small 
a quantity of this aromatic oil can be procured, that 
the true otto is exceedingly dear. It is said. that 
an hundred pounds weight of the flowers will yield 
only half an ounce of it. 


“Fair is the Rose, but withers soon away; 
Fair the spring Violets, but soon decay; 

Fair is the Lily, but in falling dies; 

And the white snow not long unsullied lies: 
Thus blooming youthful beauty quickly. fliesi® 








* Although the word Dodecandria implies twelve st} 
mens, yet. this class includes such plapts as have from 





twelve to nineteen. 
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INDIGESTION, 


[From one of the ablest physicians our country 
ever produced, and a dearly valued friend, now no 
more, the editor received. on leaving home in July, 
1824, for the benefit of his health, the following di 
cections, which may convey useful hints to others in 
like circumstances. } 


Tue habitual complaints by which you are an- 
noyed, evidently queen from dyspepsia; as the 
remedies are much varied by circumstances, and 
thence apt to be forgot, I here state them for re- 
ference: ' 

The diet should be simple, easy of digestion, the 
nearer to plain animal food and bread, the better, 
salt food is preferable, if not hard or dry; bacon and 
herrings the best; the fresh meat rare, and with the 
oatural gravy merely; broth of chickens or the bone 
and sinewy parts of butchers’ meat should be used 
as a material part of dining; and milk, if it agrees, 
in any form. , ~ 

Vegetable diet is desirable, as far as the digestion 
will admit, the raw fruits and vegetables, especially, 
oabbages, turnips, and the acid fruits avoided, and 
the skin and seed of all; potatoes, beets, and celery 
are best; unoily, dry, or toasted bread, with syrup 
or very little butter. } 

Drink water, and with nothing but good old spi- 
rituous liquor—gin the best—soda or magnesia wa- 
ter when the stomach is acid; lime water also 
relieves that. 

All dieting should be abstemious: rest after eating, 
dinner especially. 

Remedies—The rheubarb alkaline bitters should 
be used night and morning, and so as to obviate 
eostivencss, some magnesia or soda water drank 
daily, say a boitic at mid-day: ginger syrup should 
be used with it: magnesia also taken when the sto- 
mach is acid. 

When the tongue is foul, vertigo or headache 
considerable, take a 10 grain calomel pill at night, 
magnesia to work it off, if necessary, in the morn- 
ing. When headache and acid stomach or wind, 
vomit in the morning with salt water. The nitric 
acid should be used to vary the above remedies, 
say for one week of five; and the cold hati should 
be used two or three times a weck, the head and 
fect daily. . 

The belly should be rubbed well with Cayenne 
pepper in spirits, two tea-spoons full to a half pint, 
every morning. There is advantage in wearing a 
broad buckled belt round the waist, say two hands- 
breath; the whole surface rubbed once a day with a 
flesh brush. 

Exercise before breakfast and dinner cannot be 
too great, and is indispensable to the effect of any 
remedies. 

Occasional advice may vary these directions, 
but nothing without time and system can cure dys- 
pepsia. Partial attention is of very dubious effect. 


{Relief has been found by adherence, as near as 
practicable, to the above directions: material de- 
wages from them, rs roma in reference to diet, 

y eating turnips, cabbage, &c. is never committed 
with impunity. Much experience has taught, that 
hot bread of any kind is particularly unwholesome. 
Milk-biscuit, and dry toast and butter are best— 
the latter is now exclusively eaten, with the best 
effects. By dry toast is meant that with which 
butter is used only at the moment of eating it. Toast 
is too often spoiled and made unpalatable by being 
placed, while warm, in a heap on the plate, to sweat 
and grow tough, instead of being: kept in a. toast 
rack or otherwise, each slice separate «and: -dry. 


* After some months it becomes more acceptable than 


hot bread in other forms.) = Edit. Ant. Farmer. 


DYSPEPSIA. 
Another prescription, by Doctor Osgood, a celebrated 
physician in Havana. 

Take two drachms of tartarised antimony, and 
one ounce of simple ointment or hog’s lard, mix 
them together, and rub the size of a nutmeg on the 
region of the stomach every morning and evening, 
until an inflammatory eruption is occasioned. 

Tinetura Ferri Tartarisata. 

Dose, from half a drachm to one drachm, in a 
gill or more of sweetened water, with two drachms 
of brandy, and half a drachm of gum Arabic, one 
hour before or after each meal. 


THE PALMER, 


Baxtimore, Fripay, Juty 1, 1825. 














Tue Muuirary Acapemy at West Porn. 


We promised in the last number of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, to present some such views of this-na- 
tional academy, as our personal observation there 
during the last month, had enabled us to take, and 
such as might appear admissible in a journal belong- 
ing and devoted to the farmers and planters of the 
country, at whose expense the academy is upheld. 
It is believed, that until within a very few years, the 
benefits of the highly valuable education, gratui- 
tously bestowed on the students at West Point, 
were engrossed by the Atlantic states, and particu- 
larly by the sea-port towns; for besides the general 
rumour and impression to that effect, which led to 
a proposition in Congress, to divide the cadets 
amongst all the states in ortion to their popula- 
tion; on turning now to the list of graduates at the 
late examination, admitted as late as 1821, there 
will not be found a single one from either Ohio, 
Louisiana, Indiana, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, 
IUinois, Michigan, or Florida. But this partial ap- 
propriation of the institution has ceased, and its 
advantages are now distributed, if not. by positive 
law or regulation, by the understanding and usage 
of the department of war, equally amongst the 
states and territories, in proportion to congressional 
representation. Of the 99 candidates, that is those 
who have received their warrants, and had reported 
themselves to Col. Thayer, the superintendant. be- 
tween the first and twenty-third of June, for examina- 
tion previous to their admission:—Maine had sent 
1, New Hampshire 3, Massachusetts 5, Rhode Is- 
land 1, Connecticut 3, Vermont 1, New York 13, 
New Jersey 3, Pennsylvania 13, Delaware 1, Mary- 
land 5, Virginia 9, North Carolina 4, South Caro- 
lina 4, Georgia 5, Kentucky 7, Tennessee 3, Ohio 4, 
Louisiana 1, Indiana 1, Mississippi 1, Missouri 1, 
Alabama 8, Hlinois 0, Michigan 1, Florida 0, District 
of Columbia 3. Illinois had two, however, admitted 
in 1824, and Florida two admitted in 1822 and 1823, 
so that scarcely a state or territory, is without its 
representation at this national school; and under pre- 
sent regulations, every portion of the Union will draw 
from it annually, its proportion of civil and military 
science. A privilege which none of them should 
disregard, when they remember that a West Point 
graduate is qualified to survey and lay out, and 
knows how to construct with the best materials, and| 
with most economy and effect, their turnpike roads,| 
their canals, their bridges, and public edifices of 
various kinds; and that in time of war, be the 
exigences what they may, that proclaim to us “we 
must fight”—in the acquirements of these citizen- 
soldiers thus educated, they will have within their 
own bosom, a resource above all price. These gradu- 
ates of the military academy, will be at hand to 
instruct the officers of the militia, in all the exercises 
and maneuvres of the field; they can designate 











with certainty the most eligible points, as well as the! 





hest plans of defence; so that whether each mem-| 









ic have to a state of peace 
] ging to it, or to a condition of 
war, insepa as it would seem from the best 
organized s of political association, it will be 
well to secure for itself, its share of the fruits 
which are annually dispensed from West Point. 

That the parents of the cadets and the public 
generally, may feel assured that the annual examina- 
tions of the cadets, are conducted fairly and rigid ly, 
the regulations for the government of the academy, 
require, that the Secretary of War should appoint, 
annuaily, a “Board of Visiters,” consisting of gentle- 
men of literature and science, in different parts of the 
Union to attend; and that the Sccretary of War may 
himself be made thoroughly acquainted froin an im- 
partial source, with the real condition, prospects, and 
progress of the institution, these visiters attend 
strictly to the performances of all the classes—keep 
a journal of each day’s exercises, and, finally, at 
the close of the examination, make up and transmit 
to him, a report upon the course of instruction pur- 
sued, the proficiency of the students, the state of 
the library, and the philosophical and chymical ap- 
paratus, the civil economy, and the military police 
and administration of the academy; some of the. 
board always being military gentlemen. 

The board of visiters convene on the first Monday 
of June, and generally continue in session about 
three weeks. The late one, by holding sessions as 
early as five, «. M. finished their labours om the 
23d, when a journal of each day’s proceedings, 
and a full report on the state of the institution and 
its wants, were transmitted to the war department. 
It is not our design, even if it were proper, to an- 
per this report, but merely to speak in general 
and familiar terms of things not coming within the 
scope of it; and which, it may yet be satisfactory 
to the community to Jearn. Of the gentlemen of dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, selected by the 
Secretary of War as a board of visiters for 1825, 
there were in attendance:—-Major Hamilton of 
South Carolina, the chairman of the military com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in Congress, 
the Hon. EF. Everett, professor of Greek literature, 
at Cambridge, and member ef Congress elect from 
that district, Professors Dewey and Baneroft of 
Massachusetts, Col. Hugh Mercer of Virginia, Col. 
Eustis and Col. Walbach of the army, the Hon. 
Mr. Parrot of New Hampshire, Rev. O. B. Brawn 
of the District of Columbia, and J. S. Skinner of 
Baltimore. Major Hamilton was unanimously elect- 
ed president of the board, and Mr. Everett was in 
like manner elected secretary. 

The Secretary of War visited the academy on 
Wednesday the 8th, attended the examinations and 
reviewed the military exercises of the cadets, inspect- 
ed ~ Gepestnent of the institution, and on the 
day of his departure, addressed to them a valedic- 
tory exhortation, which for its elevated principles 
and pathetic appeal to their honour, ambition’ and 

atriotism, could not but be deeply felt, and must 

e long remembered. 

Prior to the final adjournment of the board, 
Major Hamilton was requested, in its behalf, to ex- 
ey to the gentlemen of the Academic staff, the 

igh satisfaction experienced by the board at the 
abundant evidence afforded of the very honourable 
manner in which they had discharged their duties, 
and of the.obligation due to them from the parents 
of the cadets, and the country at large for the valu- 
able lights disseminated annually by their 
through all the states. This service was rendere 
by Major Hamilton in a feeling and appropriate 
pari berensing Se 8 fe oe e roe 
eulogist of the gallant . He congrai 
them on the high and just renown they had secured 
to the institution;—of Col. Thayer,.the superin- 
tendant, he observed, that he might con’ ite it 
with proud complacency, and exclaim with the grest 
Latin poet, exegi moneementum. 
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A valedictory delivered at the instance of th 

rd, by our learned secretary, gave a touching 

and impressive finale to our intereotirse with the 
cadets. Of this address it is sufficient to say, that 
it was worthy of the elegant scholar by whom it 
was pronounced, and that if every chil had been 
his own, and wisdom and parental tenderness had 
inspired him for the occasion, his accents could 
not have been more kind, nor his words more 
weplete with good advice. Could we presume to 
criticise Mr. Everett's talents as a public speaker 
from this inadequate test of them, we should say 
that his performances will be characterised as the 
finest specimens of chaste unostentatious elocution. 
Such are the clearness and accuracy of his enuncia- 
tion, that the attentive and delighted hearer, loses 
not a word nor a sytlable; but in a southern latitude 
his manner would, perhaps, be thought too circum- 
spect and guarded. We should say he was better 

ualified by the happiest use of great learning, to en- 
lighten a select body than to arouse and animate a 
popular one. If his pure patriotism and profound 
erudition, were kindled up and impelled by a due 
portion of southern fire, he would gain by the power 
of increased velocity, more than would be lost by 
any little irregularity of motion. However, we must 
not carp at fruit that we cannot reach. 

For the present we shall take leave of the sub- 
ject by subjoining th® 
List of the five Cadets, distinguished in each class, at 

the Examination in June, 1825-——and who are there- 

fore entitled to have their names enrolled on the 4r- 

my Register. 








. Sendice't ae cast wet 
NAMES. tudies in which each Cadet pa 





| ticularly exeelled, 
First Class. 
Alexander D. Bache, | Mathematicks, French,Natu- 
of Penn. ral Philosophy, Drawing, 
Engineering, Chymistry, 
Mineralogy, Geography, 


History, and Tactics, 

Peter McMartin, of | Mathematicks, &c., as above. 
N. York. 

Alex’r H. Bowman, of! 
Pennsylvania. © 

Thompson S. Brown, 
of N, York. 

Daniel S. Donelson, 
of Tennessee. 

Second Class. 

Wm. H. C. Bartlett, 
of Mississippi. 

Thomas S. Twiss, of 
Vermont. 

William Bryant, of 
Virginia. 

Thomas J. Cram, of 
N. Hampshire. 

Charles G. Ridgely, 


Mathematicks, &c., as above. 
Mathematicks, &c., as above. 


Mathematicks, &c , as above. 


Natural Philosophy, Chymis- 
try and Drawing. 

Natural Philosophy, Chymis- 
try and Drawing. 

Natural Philosophy, Chymis- 
try and Drawing. 

Natural Philosophy, Chymis- 
try and Drawing. 

Natural Philosophy and Chy- 





of Delaware. mistry. 
Third Class. . 
William Maynadier, | Mathematicks and French. 
of Dist. Col. 


Lucien J. Bibb, of ;Mathematicks, French, and 
come Drawing. 

Ebenezer 5. Sibley, | Mathematicks and French. 
of Michigan. 

Pierce B. Anderson, 
of Tennessee. 

John Child, of Massa- 
sachusetts. 

Fourth Class. 

Hugh W. Mercer, of 
Virginia. 

Wm. P.N. Fitzgerald, 
of N. York. 

Albert E. Church, of 
Connecticut. 


Mathematicks and French. 


Mathematicks, French, and 
Drawing. 


Mathematicks and French. 
Mathematicks and French. 


Mathematicks and French. 
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Walter B. Guion, of | Mathematicks and French. 

Mississippi. 

David M. Farrelly, | Mathematicks and French. 
of Penn. 

In our next, if we can find room, we shall give a 
sketch of the studies, and, as opportunity occurs, 
some specimens of the examination of the first class 
on civil engineering. 





3CPTHe Trustees oF tHE Maryianp Acri- 
cuLTURAL Society will meet at Waverly, the resi- 
dence of George Howard, Esq., on Thursday, 21st 
July, and not on the 14th, as contemplated. 





§c > VacvuaBce Importations.—The editor learns 
that Col. Powel has imported some fine Southdown 
Sheep, and has ordered more of that, and of the 
| New Leicester breed, in addition to a portion of the 
|flock in France, of which Mr. Brown, our minister, 
|had, at the desire of his brother, conveyed informa- 
|tion to Col. P. through Mr. Carey. We understand 
\there is now no legal obstacle to the exportation of 
|breeding sheep from England. Col. Powel has pur- 
chased Mr. Paeasieans celebrated heifer “Miss 
Poinds,” and expects her, with others of great value, 
in November next, in time for the Pennsylvania 
Cattle Show. 








Fixe Fruitr.—Within the last week there has 
been presented to the Editor of the American Far- 
mer an apricot from the garden of John Willis, Esq. 
and gooseberries from that of Major Isaac M‘Kim, 
so much beyond the ordinary size and quality of 
such fruit, as really to excite a doubt, at first sight, 
to what species of fruit they belonged. ‘The apri- 
cot measured in its largest circumference 7 3-8 inch- 
es. ‘The gooseberries between 3 and 4 inches, and 
weighed half an ounce each. 

Mr. Willis calls his the true Roman apricot, and 
says he has sixty trees for sale. 





Tosacco.—John Lee, of Frederick county, sold 
one hhd. at $45—four at $30—and four at 918 per 
hundred. Red and yellow tobacco still in good de- 
mand; none in market. 

Amount of inspections in the three state ware- 
houses for the last week, viz: 


Warehouse No. 1, . 150 hhds. 
2. 127 
3, 108 —385. 





PUBLIC SALE, AT BOSTON, OF SAXON 
SHEEP. 


On Thursday, 14th July, next, at 9 o’clock, at Brigh- 
ton, near Boston, opposite the seat of Samuel W. Pome- 
roy, Esq., the entire flock of Saxony SHEEP, imported 
per barque Bramin, consisting of $1 Rams, 57 Ewes, 
and 29 Lambs. These Sheep were selected with great 
care during the whole of the last winter, and no pains 
or expense were spared to prooure the very best sheep 
from the electoral as well as from private flocks, it hav- 
iug appeared from the experience of the past year, that 
tone but the very finest animals could be sold with pro- 
fit. The owners are confident that another flock, equal- 
ly select, could not possibly be procured from that: 
coustry. 

Samples of the wool from each Sheep will be exhi- 
bited until the day of sale, by Messrs. Peter Remsen & 
Co., Hanover square, New York; by Messrs. J. D.& A. 
Whitney, Northampton, and at the office of 

COULIDGE, POOR & HEAD, Auct’rs. 
Boston, June 25, 1825. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. Per-| tom) to |from| te~ 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bbl.| 9 9 50 er 
BACON, and Hams, .. | lb. i 9} 10 
COFFEE, W.I.Green,. | —| 174; 18) 20) 95 
do. Common,} — 16; 164) 18) 26 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 24 29 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 22) 26 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 45 
An advance of 1 cent) — 
each number to No. 18.) — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 11 18} 14] 4 
MO c's avy 6 0's —|{ 10 1) 61 oo 
CHEESE,......:- — 6 8} 10) 42 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — $5; 36 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl. 2 18 2 25 
Shad, trimmed, —/|6 6 50) 7 00 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . /bush) 1 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 75 
RES aera — | 4 2% 
Susquehanna, zuperfi. | — | 4 38 
SO PSST ES Ib. 9} 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b) 5 6 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . bush} 42) 46 
Wheat, White,....|—| 95) 1 00 
do. ~ Red, — 80 90 
Buckwheat, ..... _ 55 15 
Rye, 2... ec ceee a 45) 47 
Barley,....-.+-- ae 50 
Clover Seed,..... —j |83 3 25) 3 50) 3 % 
Ruta Baga Seed,... | — | 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, | — | 2 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,} — | 1 50 
Timothy Seed, .... | — | 2 25 
+ < ams 3 6% _ 25 $0 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — 95) 1 
Beans, White,....j|—/ 1 1 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |200 
HOGS’ LARD,..... Ib. 8 9 dull 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 27; 28 
Eastern Tan,..... — 22| 24 7 
MOLASSES, Havana, . | gal. 24, 33 37 50 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.) 2 37 - 
NAILS, 8a20d. ..... Ib.| 62 ee ae 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl].| 1 62 1 87 
Ss 6S Gx-d as —| 200 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | —} 2 62) 2 75 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 24; 26 
J Sere re _ 80 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb]\15 15 50 
do. Prime,. . . | — |10 75)11 50 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 4 00) 4 25 
POTATOES, ....66 ush 62 75 
RICE, fresh, .....« |e.Ib.; 3 25) 3 75 
SOAP, Baltimore White,} lb. 12} 14) 18 
do. Brown, . | — 7 8 9 10 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 24) 244) 37) 1% 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr| — 82} 1 00 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- 40 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.}13 0013 50 14 1b 
do. Brown, . . | — | 9 50/10 
Louisiana, ...... —|9 }10 20)10 j12 
ar ee Ib. 15] 24) 15) 95 
ROM, oo ss tw oe —_ 15} 16) 16) Ww 
SPICES, Cloves,....|— 75 
Ginger, Ground,. . . | — 7 8 
ear — | 2 50 3 0 
Nutmegs,, ...... —| 2 00 2 25 
a _— 19 2 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... [bush| 40 
Ground Alum,....}— 60} 65 
SHOT, all sizes, . . . . jcwt.| 9 25 10 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. {gal.; 2 00} 2 50) 3 00) 4 00 
do.  Sicily,. . | — | 1 !0] 1 265 
ML 5. 6 bg hue 48 wo | 218118 5 
ee - |}doz.! 3 7 
Port, first quality, . . {ga‘.| 1 50 2 00 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} Ib. 35} 40!) washed 
do.  crossed,. . | — 28) 30) | nat treeof 
Common, Country, . | — 20 30) [ tacs, 
Skinrers’ or Pulled, . | — 30| 35 5 











Size of a Cow’s Udder—Agricuitural Prospects—Pin- Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 


SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Tey, corner of St. 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


: 7 
LY TO COL. PICKERING ON NATIVE 
—_ CATTLE, &c.—No. 3. 


Jonatuas Roseats, Esq. 
President of the Penn. Agricultural Society. 


Dear Siz, 4 ) 

Col. Pickering quotes Major Rudd’s assertion, 
that “if the improved short horns were every where 
disseminated, the Synge of beef, on a given ex- 
tent of land, would be nearly doubled; that they 
yield about 8 or 9 pounds of butter per week; that, 
in form and handling, they are a perfect contrast to 
the old breed; that he believes, they consume less 
food; and that, for the general purposes of countries 
where beef.js in great demand, they are, beyond all 
doubt, the best.” 

That beef is im-great demand in New England 
and in all the Atlantic states, is too evident, to re- 
quire illustration. And if its amount, as Major Rudd 
asserts, would be nearly doubled, by the early ma- 
turity of a race, which, in three years, afford as much 
weight upon the same food, as most others in six 
years, their great value as dairy cattle should not 
alone be taken into the account. 

The — of butter depends upon the “proper- 
ties of the cow, the quantity and quality of food, the 
care, skill, and intentions of the person by whom it 
is made. It, in common with all manufactured ar- 
ticles, is influenced by the material of which it is 
composed; but, it is affected by chymical causes: 
the vibrations of the atmosphere—the shape of the 
milk-pan—even by “the dexterity of finger in skim- 
ming the cream.” The quantity may be increased 
if the quality be not regarded; the weight must be 
augmented if the buttermilk, as in New England. 
be not well expressed, and salt be profusely supplied. 

The quantity and quality of the butter are not the 
best tests of the richness of the milk, much less of 
the properties of the cow, unless a comparative es- 
timate be made by the same person, in the same 
manner, under similar circumstances, and at various 
times. The secretion and the quality of the milk, 
are affected by the state of the animal’s health, by 
the operation of external causes, even by harsh 
treatment or fright. 

It has not been contended by me, nor by any ad 
vocate of improved short horns, that the selection 
made by Major Rudd was, from the strain, most 
valued for dairy purposes. On the contrary, although 
his cows afford from 8 to 9 pounds of butter per 
week, more than twice as much as the product of 
the Oakes’ cow when she was not forced, it is well 
known that he regarded what are called, technically, 
the grezing, rather than the dairy tribe, of Colling’s 
stock. 

The early maturity of improved short horns has 
been evinced in so many instances and published in 
so many books, that I should exhaust your patience, 
if I were to quote the long records of British writers 
and cattle show reports. I will state a few which 
have occurred in England, and I am prepared to 
authenticate, by evidence which would be received 
in a court of justice, the facts which I shall relate 
rn regard to some animals reared upon my own 
arm. 

Col. Pickering alleges, that “Major Rudd became 
the purchaser of Colling’s stock, with the principal 
if not the only view of becoming what Mr. Colling 
had been, a breeder of cattle for the profit to be derived 
from the sales.” His having given high prices, with 
a view to profit—his views having been realized— 
his profits continued, by high prices still obtained, 
cannot be brought in evidence, that his judgment 
was unsound, or that the cattle were not good. 

We have had from “the ingenious Mr. Marshall” 
a long list of the plans of knavish sheep breeders, 
“thirty-five or forty years ago.” He might, no doubt, 

i7—vol, 7. 








have given an elaborate and amusing account of 
the tricks of accomplished sheep stealers, if he had 
been so disposed: but, it would not bear upon Major 
Rudd, a gentleman of fortune, leisure, and zeal, 
who has pleasure in doing good; whose generosity 
may be apparent in allowing access to his males, or 
in giving away calves; whilst, as a man of business, 
he demands the value of that which, by the pur- 
chaser, is sought.* ; 

His vanity, though humble, may be elated with 
his success as a farmer; and, after having rambled, 
abroad, he may vaunt over the superiority of his 
ox or his cow, whilst his disregard of high employ, 
makes him happy in retirement, and tranquil if 
obscure. 

Col. Mellish was a chivalrous soldier, regardless 
of his person and his purse, munificent in all his 
pursuits, so elevated by his position above all sordid 
calculation, and so far removed, by his fortune, from 
the desire of paltry gain, through the sale of a bull 
or a calf, that no man who knew him, or who could 
measure the habits of the persons amongst whom he 
moved, could suspect him of objects other than 
those of general improvement, connected with the 
advancement of his tenantry, or the interests of his 
country, which may stimulate a —— gentleman 
or a farmer in his quiet path, with as much steadi- 
ness and force, as if he were struggling in the race 
for popularity, or contending for distinction among 
public men. 

It was not necessary that Col. Pickering should 
remark, “‘no mere farmer in England can find his 
account in giving 450 dollars a piece for cows and 
heifers, to compose his dairy.” In this, as in many 
of the opinions which this venerable gentleman has 
expressed, I most cordially agree; but, a “mere 
farmer” may find it profitable, in conjunction with 
his neighbours to purchase a bull for the use of 
their stock, and to employ two or three thorough 
bred cows, to take advantage of the demand, and to 
have ihe means of changing the stream, as it is 
cated, of the blood. Thus, whilst his own stock is 
improved, his expenditures are returned by occa- 
sional sales, and by the perquisites received for the 
services of the male. 

A large landholder may find it advantageous to 
purchase bulls and cows, to breed calves for the pur- 
poses of his tenantry, and, through their prosperity, 
to augment, ultimately, his own gain. 

The improved short horns must be an extraordi- 
nary race, if some dozens of marquises, barons, 
baronets, and scores of country gentlemen, with the 
distinguished Mr. Curwen at their head, become 
“professed breeders for profit.” 

John Bull, although not so acute, in our estima- 
tion, as brother Jonathan, that extraordinary being, 
whom I have always considered the most efficient 
and useful of the race, is not quite so stupid and 
absurd as to be humbugged upon the matter of his 
boast, “old English roast beef,” by the tricks of 
noblemen and country gentlemen, who sacrifice thou- 
sands ior his gratification, who pay millions for pub- 
lic improvement, whose wealth, consequence, and 
pride rest upon the prosperity of their tenantry, and 
the value and extent of their land. 

I am, dear sir, most truly, yours, 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 
Extract from a communication, made by his Excellen- 
cy Levi Lincoln, governor of Massachusetts—presi- 
dent of the Worcester county Agricultural Society. 
(Memoirs Penn. Agricul. Society, p. 14.) 

“Upon the subject of Denton’s progeny, I should 
fear to write to any one less observing and sanguine 
than yourself. With nineteen of them, of different 





* I do not deny, that some of the professional breeders, 
of England, whose names we hear, and whose short 
horns we see, are occasionally exorbitant, and often 
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des and ageg, in my possession, I can safely say, 
that my most om anticipations have po ye 
tirely answe have now seven heifers in milk, 
four of them ears, and three 2 years old; and 
for richness i ity and abundance in quantity, 
they are not extelled by the very best cows of any 
age, of the native stock. A heifer of 3 years, with 
her second calf, has not been dry since she dropped 
her first, having given four quarts on the morning 
of her second calving. 

«Next to the Merino sheep, I consider the intro- 
duction of the short horns, tn the blood of Denton, 
as the richest acquisition to the country which agri- 
culture has received. For the dairy and the stall 
I speak with the utmost confidence of their preemi- 
nence. From my three years old heifers I have 
calves of the most promising appearance, and great- 
ly excelling any I have before seen. One of the 
heifers gives frogp16 to 20 quarts of the richest 
milk, by the dag, since calving; the other a little 
less, from the umstance of having been in milk 
continually for more than a year; but her milk is in 
no degree inferior in quality. The last season she 
gave eleven quarts at a milking, with grass only. 
and this not unfrequently. ‘They keep as easily as 
the native stock, and are as hardy. I have this 
year a three-fourths heifer calf from a half blood of 
Denton by Admiral, the famous bull sent out by Sir 
Isaac Co! last year, to the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society, and two others by the celebrated 
bull “‘Calebs” on Denton’s half blood. They are 
fine promising animals, although in no respect supe- 
rior to the three-fourths of Denton. I have no know- 
ledge of the properties of this stock for labour, 
never having altered but-one of the males. I can- 
not, however, perceive any reason to doubt théir 
value in this particular. Their form indicates great 
power, and they have much quietness and docility.” 









From Charles A. Barnitz, Esq. 
York, Penn., May 23d, 1823. 
Joun Hare Powe , Esq. 
Dear Sir, 

Knowing the great interest you feel in all things 
relating to our stock of cattle, it gives me pleasure 
to inform you of the flattering prospects I have in 
the increasing excellence of the Improved Dur- 
ham Short Horns, which were obtained last spring. 
Yorkshire was nine months, and Hebe fifteen 
months old, when they were procured; I have now 
had them one year, and their improvement in 
size and beauty surpasses. every thing of the kind 
that has been known in this county. We havea 
rich valley, highly cultivated, extending through 
York county, and almost every farmer has one or 
two choice cows of the native stock, which he con- 
siders of a superior kind; but from all that I have 
seen in my own examination, (and I have taken 
pains in the matter,) as well, from what I hear, they 
fall far short of Hebe in beauty, size, shape, and 
other points of value. Early last summer I obtain- 
ed from a neighbouring farmer a beautiful heifer 
of the native stock, of the finest shape and pro- 
mise, and of the same age with Hebe. I kept them 
together upon the same feed until new year, when 
the difference was so great, that allowing for a 
small original difference in size, Hebe appeared at 
least two years ahead in improvement. Yorkshire 
is an uncommonly fine animal, and although not 
two years old, has the weight and size of the best 
common bulls at five years old. The great breadth 
and perfect symmetry of his frame is most extraor- 
dinary; his skin is covered with a coat of hair al- 
most as fine as fur, and his fine handling shows an 
elasticity, which in the course of another year will 
advance him to the first rank of fine animals. 

Our farmers, who generally know the leading 

ints of good stock, have formed the highest opin- 





unfair. 


ion of this breed, and all agree on the great impor- 
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tance of extending them as rapidly as possible.— 
The great difficulty of obtaining them, and the high 
prices they command, will for some years retard 
the progress of the full blood; but even the half 
blood, which almost every farmer may obtain, must 
make a sensible improvement in the course of two 
or three years. 

The calves got by Yorkshire when he was only a 
year old, from common cows, indicate the great su- 

riority of the breed in a remarkable degree. A 
Peifer calf, got by him on a common cow, was late- 
ly sold for $20, when common calves of the same 
age and best appearance, will not command five 
dollars. 

I hope, my dear sir, your exertions to promote 
the improvement of our farm stocks, may be re- 
warded as well in value as in what I know to be 
much more gratifying to you, the satisfaction of 
contributing so largely to the sulfftantial wealth and 
comfort of your fellow citizens. # 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient serv’t, 


CHAS. A. BARNITZ. 


_— 


Extract from the letter from Mr. Harvey, a profess- 
ed breeder of Hereford cattle, acknowledging “the 
superiority of Short Horns over ali others, and that 
the Herefords stood second.” 

‘To the Editor of the British Farmers’ Chronicle. 

Alburgh, Dec. 21, 1824. 

It having appeared in several awe that I had 
the honour to gain three prizes at the late Smithfield 
cattle show, I beg you will have the goodness to 
contradict it, for I assure you, the superiority of 
the short-horned cattle over all others, was most 

conspicuous. The Herefords stood second, &c. 

Signed, ROB. C. HARVEY. 


Sir, 


Extract from the “ British Farmers’ Chronicle,” 27th 
December, 1824. 


averaged 43 Ibs. per month, and Mr. White’s heifer 
nearly $2 Ibs. per month.” Difference in favour of 
the p Aer horn heifer more than one-third. 


From E. Wolcott, Esq., a skilful practical farmer, 
who resides In THE DISTRICT wherein the Devons of 
imported blood are well known. 


East Windsor, Conn., June 17, 1825. 


Since my return from my very agreeable journey 
to the south, I have made particular inquiry respect- 
ing four remarkable oxen which have been fattened 
on this part of the country. ‘The first, was the 
Connecticut ox, which was slaughtered in Boston in 
the year 1809. He was bred by Mr. E. Wolcott, 
and fattened by Mr. Aaron Bissell, both of this 
town. His colour was mostly white, with black or 
dark brown spots on his neck, shoulders and sides. 
He was a beautiful animal, and resembled more the 
improved Short Horn breed than any ox I have 
ever seen. He was kept several months in Boston 
for exhibition, during which time he is supposed to 
have lost considerably in weight. When killed, his 
round weight was 2188 Ibs. 

Mr. Walcott, who bred him, informs me that his 
grandsire was an imported bull, but he does not 
know of what breed. Since the period mentioned 
above, Col. Abel Chapin, of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, has bred and fattened three extraordinary 
oxen. I have not been able to ascertain their pre- 
cise weights. Two of them were larger than the Con- 
necticut ox, but neither of them of equal symme- 
try. All of these, as Col. Chapin informed me, de- 
scended from the bull imported by Mr. Gore. These 
facts, I think, sir, go to show, that “the rinest 
catTtLe” of New England have been derived from 
bulls of recent importation. 

With regard to the cattle of our country called 
“native,” I believe the best are to be found in the 
vallies of the New England rivers, and in the west- 
ern parts of the state of New York. These have 
been familiar to me for many years. I have seen 
the imported Devons, both in Connecticut and Ma- 





“Sir Cuartes Morean’s Cattie SHow.—This 
exhibition took place on the 21st inst. Notwith- 
standing the unfavourable state of the weather, the 
increasing importance of the meeting, and, on the 
present occasion, the intense curiosity which was 
fener | entertained, to learn the result of the 
long pending contest for usefulness and excellence, 
between the Improved Short Horns and Herefords, 
promoted an assemblage of agriculturists more nu- 
merous than had been witnessed on any former oc- 
casion. ‘Twice had this question been already con- 
tested; in the first year, favourably to the short 
horns; in the ml no decision had been made, 
and curiosity was raised to the highest pitch re- 
specting this, the third. , 

“Premiums were awarded for the best bulls and 
heifers of the North Devon, Short Horn, Hereford 
and Glamorganshire breeds. A sweepstakes for the 
best bull of any breed, ‘intended to bring all the pre- 
vious winners together,’ was most numerously con- 
tested, and was won by the Rev. H. Berry’s improv- 
ed short horn bull Wharfdale, sixteen months old, by 
Mr. Bates’ Enchanter and Mr. Whitaker's Miranda 
‘beating the field.’ 

“The sweepstakes of ten guineas each, five sub- 
scribers, for the best yearling heifer, was won by 
Mr. Champion’s improved short horn heifer, aged 17 





wonths, beating the Hereford heifer aged 20 months. 

**Mr. Champion’s heifer measured in girth behind 
the fore legs 6 feet 7 inches; in length from the fore! 
upper corner of the shoulder blade- bone to the hind-| 
most point of the rump, 5 feet. The given weight! 
by this admeasurement, is 52 stones of 14 lbs. to the’ 


stone, (728 Ibs.) Mr. White’s heifer measured in! 


the same way, in girth 6 feet 1 inch; in length 5 feet; 


and by a similar calculation, her given weight S| 
} property of carrying flesh without, as well as fat, or 
ment, it appears that Mr. Champion’s heifer nearly '“proof” within, causes both Improved Short Horns, 


45 stones, (630 Ibs.) From the foregoing state- 


ryland, and have never had but one opinion of 
them, which is, that they are inferior to our native 
stock. 

In January last, I journeyed to Vermont, and saw 
the descendants of the Holstein (Short Horns,) cat- 
tle, imported by Wm. Jarvis, Esq., about fourteen 
years ago. Satisfied of the excellence of this stock, 
I purchased of Mr. Jarvis a few heifers. In March, 
I travelled into Massachusetts, and saw the import- 
ed bulls Denton, Celebs, and Admiral, of the Im- 
proved Durham Short Horn breed, and many of 
their progeny. Recently I have seen more of the 
same breed in your possession, and in Baltimore; 
and should think no lover of fine cattle could see 
them, without acknowledging their excellence.— 
How fully I am persuaded of their superiority over 
any other breed of neat cattle, yeu may well know 
by the price I paid for a young male of pure bloou. 

With sentiments of much respect and esteem, I 
am, sir, your most obed’t humble serv’t, 

(Signed) E. WOLCOTT. 
Joun Hare Powe , Ese, 

Corres. Sec’ry of the Penn. Agric. Soc’y. 

Extract from a letter from one of the oldest breeders 
in England— Yorkshire, March 25, 1825. 

“J have declined breeding, &c. I have nothing 
left worth your notice. The best Short Horns are 
all true in their form, and well calculated for the 
yoke, their — being firm and good.” 

Improved Short Horns are of various sizes; weight 
is not always determined, by the height and circum- 
ference of the animal, especially when in a lean 
state. Compactness of form accompanied by length, 
of the hind, and depth of the fore quarters, with the 
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Philadelphia county— Turnpike 


=_ a 
and Improved Herefords, to arvive at great weights, 


although when in “store condition,” they a 
comparatively small. sed 


ike Scales Gate No. 1, 
December 27, 1824. 


Mr. Powel’s bull calf weighs this day when 10 


months, 12 days old, - «= - - 1,022 Ibs, 
Cow 4 years old, - - - - 1,610 « 
« Virginia 6 years old, “ - - 1,309 « 


Bull calf, Defiance, weighs this day, 


(January 28,) when 6 mo. 20 daysold, 665 « 
Heifer, Coquette,.114 months, - - 798 « 
Cow6yearsold, - - - - 1,648 « 


Dimensions given to prove that animals which are 
not large, weigh heavily when well formed:— 
Virginia, 6 years old: 
From the root of the horns to the extfeme 


the rump, - - - - 6 ft. 
From the top of the shoulder to the 


end of 
23 in. 


“ 


$4 “ 


ground, - - - - 

From the bottom of the belly to the 
und, - - 1 94 & 

This cow is not larger’ than many of the native 
cows of Pennsylvania. Mr. Curwen states, that his 
stock from which she is derived, are comparatively 
“diminutive, -¢ when in merely store condition, 
she weighvs: | 63 »ounds, 


De“ «xr, 6 mo. 20 days old. 


\From the top of ‘he shoulder to the 


ground, - - - - - 3 ft. 62 in, 
From the brisket to the ground, - 1 8} “ 
From the horns to the extreme end of 

the rump, - - - = «+ §* B« 
From the shoulder to the root of the 

horns, - - - - - 1 Q4 
Circumference immediately behind 

the fore legs, - - - - 4#*10 « 
Diameter of Tee underhisknee, - - 2 “ 


This calf had not been forced. It is not his meie 
weight, but the smallness of offal, and his weight in 
proportion to his size, which are worthy of remark. 
Skin, bone, and fat, are often found without the due 
proportion of flesh. 


Lady, 3 years. 

Acrossthehips, - -— - - 2ft. 12 in. 
Across the end of the rump, - 2+ 
From the root of the horns to the end 

of the rump, - - - = @ eee 
From the hip to the same point, - 1 “ 9} “ 
From the root of the horn to the 

shoulder, - - - > =< se 
Diameter of the bone under the knee, Qu“ 


This is a very large cow of herage. Her weighit 
has not been ascertained. 

The other cows, whose weights are given, had 
been reduced during the early part of the winter, in 


order that they might calve safely. 


The foregoing weights and dimensions, were 
ascertained in my presence. I have traced the ages 
of the animals bred at Powelton, by reference to 
the Fold-Book. JOHN P. MILNOR. 

Improved Short Horns are not “a stock entirely 
new;” some of them can be traced, without a flaw 
in the pedigree, by the names, to 1777. (See Herd 
Book p. 68.) 


From a pamphlet entitled “Improved Short Horns, 
and their pretensions,” by the Rev. Mr. Berry, 
Liverpool, 1824. 

To the banks of the river Tees, separating the 
counties of Durham and York, reference is to 
had for an account of the originals of the Improved 
Short Horns. There upwards of eighty years ago, 
existed a breed of cattle, (for a description of which 
the author is indebted to an old and celebrated 
breeder now living,) in colour resembling what is 
called the improved breed of the present day. 
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From all the information which can be collected, 
it appears that the breed of cattle thus described, 
was crossed with, and probably improved by impor- 
tations from the continent. : 

Several spirited individuals at that early period, 
had devoted much attention to the improvement of 
the breed of cattle in the counties of Durham and 
York, and amongst others, Sir William St. Quintin, 
of Scampston, imported cows and bulls from Hol- 
jJand. In due time the produce of these animals was 
more widely diffused and crossed with the best 
stocks of the country, which possessed the same 
characteristics, became distinguished as the 'Tees- 
water Short Horns, uniting in a wonderful degree 
good grazing and dairy qualities. (See Bailey’s Sur- 
vey of Durham.) 

Thus much for the Teeswater cattle, the originals 
of the Improved Short Horns. From this breed 
Mr. Charles Colling selected his original stock. 

The milking properties having been established 
by the instances given from Mr. Whitaker's stock, 
it but remains to be shewn, that as grazing stock, 
the Improved Short Horns are unequalled. But a 
very few cases shall be selected of the great number 
which could be adduced: 

1822. An ox 44 years old, four quarters 
weighed (ess & « 3 ee 
a 





2240 





1816. A steer 20 mo. old, four quarters, . 861 














allow, 106 

967 

4817. A steer 3 years, 3 mo. old, four qrs. 1484 
meee x ss ea a ee ee 
1652 

1822. A steer, 3 years old, four quarters, 1498 
Tallow, : e+ oe 2 ee 

1708 

A steer, 2 years old, four quarters, 1156 
Tallow, ee “eee a ee eek. 

1335 


Sir Charles Morgan’s 4 years old ox, by Furioso, 
four quarters weighed 2058 Ibs. 

Major Rudd, of Marton, obtained the premium 
offered by the Cleveland Agricultural Society, in 
1811, for the best steer under three years old, fed 
on vegetable food, meaning hay, grass, or roots. ‘The 
weight of his four quarters, when 3 years and 13 
days old, the time he was slaughtered, 1344 lbs. 

A 6 years old ox, bred by Sir Rowland Wynne, 
slaughtered in 1808, weighed . . 2366 lbs’ 

Tallow, . . 375 

2741 
: Rufus, a bull bred by Mr. Hutchinson, after serv- 
ing in his fourth season the extraordinary number of 
150 cows, was slaughtered, having been fed four 
months—his four quarters weighed . 1,708 lbs. 

a sg ke ke ee 

1,876 

Mr. Champion’s bull Aid-de-camp, weighed alive, 
when 22 months old, . . . . . . . 1851 Lbs. 

_ Miss Points,* by Aid-de-camp, bred by Mr. Cham. 
pion, when 17 months old, it killed, her quarters 
would have weighed, according to the rule esta- 
blished at the Tredegar Show, . 728 lbs. 


* Norg.—This heifer has been purchased by Mr. Pow- 








el,and will cost $700 by the time she gets here in No- 
vember.—Ep. Am. FaRmer. 


NATURE AND REASON HARMONIZED IN 
THE PRACTICE OF HUSBANDRY. 
By the late John Lorain. 


(To recommend more effectually the work notic- 
ed in No. 7, entitled “Nature Reason Harmo- 
nized,”’ we now extract another article “on barns, 
cattle sheds, barracks, and hay savers. On the dif- 
ferent ways by which cattle are fed and sheltered 
through the winter.” The whole work contains 563 
pages, written with uncommon practical ability, on 
agricultural subjects of the greatest importance.] 


BOOK II.—CHAPTER XXXV. 

On barns, cattle sheds, barracks, and hay savers. On 
the different ways by which catile are fed and shel- 
tered through the winter. 

Ewnovau has been already said on expensive barns 
and dwelling houses. The best mode of forming 
and conducting cattle yards, has been also ex- 
plained. 

A small barn is necessary, for threshing and vari- 
ous other purposes. It costs but little labour or money 
to erect a barn without the aid of a nail, or a particle 
of iron, where timber is a drug, if light round tim- 
ber be selected for the logs that form the walls.— 
This course, therefore, should be invariably pursued 
in recent settlements, where labour, as well as mo- 
ney,is scarce. If such barns be properly construct- 
ed, with durable wood, they will last a long time; 


- |provided the building be set high enough from the 


ground, and be underpinned with a wall of stone, 
which is readily laid by any man, without mortar. 
If the underpinning, however, be not sunk to a solid 
foundation, the house will sink, and the undermost 
logs rot in a very short time. This is the reason 
why log houses are reprobated. They are general- 
ly set on blocks of wood. ‘These sink, and soon 
hasten into decay. ‘The house sinks with them, and 
the undermost logs, sleepers, and floor, soon share 
the same fate. 
a log house is good for nothing, although the fault 
lies in him, and not in the house. I am now living 
in a log house, built with white pine, about twenty- 
four years ago. It was set on blocks, and not far 
from the ground. The first logs, sleepers, &c. were 
so much decayed, that I was obliged to remove the 
logs, and put others in their place. The remainder 
of the house is perfectly sound, and seems as if it 
might last a very long time. Now Ido not k a 
single house, but one, built in the settlement, pFe- 
viously to my removal to it, which was not set on 
blocks of wood—of consequence, the under parts 
of most of them are now rotten. 

Barns are so generally well constructed in our 
older settlements, that it would be superfluous to 
suggest any improvement in them. he useless 
ornaments and expensive materials, however, which 
have been introduced by some gentlemen, ought to 
be avoided by all who wish io establish the simple 
principles of genuine rural economy. The farmer’s 
pride should rest in the display of luxuriant crops, 
obtained with the least possible expense: especially, 
if he be very rich, as his example might go very far 
towards turning the tide of vanity into its proper 
channel. 

-Barracks, when properly constructed, preserve 
either hay or grain quite as well as barns, and the 
latter much better, so far as the depredations com- 
mitted by rats and mice are concerned. Some gen- 
tlemen believe that grain is not so subject to become 
mouldy, or otherwise di ed, even in stacks, if 
they be well thatched, as it is in barns. They say 
the superfluous moisture escapes more freely from 
the former. Be this, however, as it may, it is evi- 
dent that both hay and grain may be very advan- 
tageously and safely kept in barracks, if they be 
properly constructed and well thatched. 

en the roof is made to slide up and down, it 
leaks at the corners, and without great care is soon 


When this happens, the farmer says| ry 
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wrecked to pieces. When the posts stand in the 


und they ret too soon. If morticed into sills, 
water gets the mortice and produces speedy 


— much more lasting when the posts 
stand on broad stones, thick enough to project six 
or eight inches above the ground, after being sunk 
deep enough into it to lie on a solid foundation. 

I have had them made thirty-six feet long, twenty 
feet wide, and twenty-two feet high, measuring up 
to the top of the upper plate. uire four 
posts on each side, set twelve feet anesthe are 
morticed into the two side plates: four joists extend 
across the top of the barrack, directly over the 
tops of the posts. These are notched, so as to let 
in the plates. Those at the ends answer in the 
place of plates. The posts are bound rx um by 
plates morticed into them, about ten feet w the 
upper pilates, along the sides and across the ends of 
the barrack, and also from post to post across the 
interior of it, at the same distance below the upper 
plate. ‘Two braces extend from each post, up to 
the upper plates, and to the upper joist that ex- 
tends across the ends, and one brace is extended 
from each post to the joist which extends across 
the top of the interior part of the barrack. The 
same number of braces are extended from the posts 
up to the lower plates and joist, which bind the 
sides, end, and middle of the barrack together — 
The braces are dovetailed into the posts, plates, &c. 
and spiked fast into them; as the labour is less 
than if they were morticed and tenoned. It was 
also thought that the water would be less subject to 
lodge, and they would be less liable to rot when 
put up in this way. The pitch of the roof is form- 
ed to close the ends, as the winds will affect the top 
of the barrack much less than if the gable ends 
were boarded up. The roof is thatched with rye 
or wheat straw. If this be properly done, it will 
last a long time, and be very valuable for littering 
the cattle yard when a new cover becomes necessa- 
. Any who can handle common tools will 
soon erect such a barrack from the stump. But 
where timber is valuable, it should be all sawed. 

A barrack of this size will store twenty tons of 
hay, or perhaps more. In a well settled mow, when 
not so high as this, eight feet square, or five hun- 
dred and twelve cubic feet, will weigh a ton. It 
will require more cubic feet, at and near the top of 
the mow, to wegh a ton, but less are found suffi- 
cient at or near the bottom. The bottom may be 
formed of any kind of poles, split timber or boards. 
It should, however, be raised a little distance from 
the ground, either by stones or timber. This will 
permit the moisture arising from the earth to escape. 
If this be confined, it will damage the bottom of 
the mow: it will also admit the cats to pass under- 
neath it. 

If the barrack is intended for storing grain, the 
farmer should extend very strong joists across it, 
from post to post, two and a half feet above the 
level of the — The post ought to be capped 
just below the joists, in the way that will be de- 
scribed when the proper construction of a corn crib 
is explained. If this be properly done, no rat or 
mouse can get in among the grain unless careless- 
ness furnish the means for them to climb up into it. 
As the joists will be few, they ought to be let into 
the posts, so that the ends may have a bearing on 
the solid wood, otherwise the weight of the grain 
would break off the tenons. 
Some Engiish farmers exclude mice and rats from 
their grain stacks by erecting them on foundations 
or pillars made of cast iron, stone, or wood work 
properly capped: still, ray ang not been able to 
exclude them from their s. The frequent in- 
tercourse of labourers renders it impossible to guard 
the doors so that these intruders cannot find an op- 
portunity to enter. After they get in, the contents 
stored in the building seldom fail to furnish them 
with food and a secure retreat. The patient vigr- 
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‘lance of the cat, however, will pursue and destroy | 
them, if that animal be properly managed. 

When hay or grain is put into the barrack, the 
first twelve feet between the posts should be first 
filled quite up to the top of it. After this the second 
and then the third divisions between the posts ought 
to be filled up in the same way. If the whale extent 
be regularly filled, damage may arise from driving 
rains before the barrack is filled; and the joists 
running across the interior of it will hinder the hay 
or grain from settling properly. The hay should be 
removed by cutting a small portion of it regularly 
from the top to the bottom, beginning at one end of 
the barrack. The grain should also be taken out 
by hand in the same way, or damage may happen 
from driving rains or snows. If attention be given 
when the grain is put into the barrack, it may be 
readily mowed so as to favour the proper removal 
of it. If the wagon cover be spread in the bed of 
the wagon when the grain, is removed to the thresh- 
ing floor but little will be lost if it be carefully loaded. 

Then labourers are scarce, or the weather is 
dripping, it is often found difficult to get the hay 
and grain hauled from distant fields and secured in 
time: therefore, serious losses sometimes arise from 
these causes alone. The extra wages and liquors 
during harvest also increase the expense of a dis- 
tant removal of the hay and grain. We, likewise, 
too often hear of extensive losses arising from fire 
being communicated in various ways to the com- 
bustible substances in and about the barns. 

It would seent that if barracks were erected on 
such different parts of the farm as would generally 
most favour the inning of the hay and grain, the 
time of harvest would be considerably shortened, 
and the risk from wet weather greatly abridged. 
The whole of the produce would not be subjected 
to one sweeping loss if fire should happen to take 
place. Be this, however, as it may, I can safely 
advise the farmer to place his barn yard establish- 
ment so far distant from his dwelling that if the one 
should take fire the other in all probability might be 
saved. 

Here I beg to observe, that I have thought form- 
ing the barrack only sixteen feet high to the top of 
the upper plate would be a better plan than that 
adopted by me. One set of longer braces without 
any plates along the sides and ends or across the 
middle of the barrack would in this case be sufficient. 
‘The labour would be considerably abridged, and 
less injury from decay, as fewer places would be 
formed for water to lodge in. Those for storing 
grain might in this case be nineteen feet up to the 
top of the plate, as the joists running across them 
two feet and a half above the level of the ground 
would greatly strengthen the lower parts of them. 

Cattle and horses may be kept tied up in close 
stables without any apparent injury to them, pro- 
vided the stalls be kept very clean. Doing this, 
however, together with keeping the stalls well litter- 
ed and taking the animals to and from water, is 
tedious and laborious if it be properly done: espe- 
cially as when they are confined they are compelled’ 
to he down in their dung. It therefore requires! 
much more labour to keep them clean than when) 
they are suffered to run at large in well littered) 
yards, and have open and well littered sheds pro- 
vided to screen-them from the weather. Some far- 
mers and graziers say that cattle do best when no 
shelter is provided for them; but of this I am ver 
doubtful. It may, however, answer tolerably we 
when cattle have been accustomed to it, provided 
they are suffered to seek shelter for themselves in 
thickets, &e.: but by this practice the manure is 
lost. My cattle were injured by keeping them a 
part of one winter without shelter, but, as I wished 
to save their dung, they had no opportunity of seek- 
ing shelter for themselves. . 

Wagoners who travel on the roads will nut stable 
their horses even where it might be done without 








|calculated to promote the health and prosperity of 


extra expense. They are hitched to the wagon, | 


and fed and kept there through the most inclement 
nights, after being heated by the labour of the day: 
yet, if they be well fed and otherwise properly at- 
tended we do not perceive that they are injured by 
this practice: still, as every animal when at liberty 
seeks shelter from the inclemency of the weather, 
it would seem that the wagoner’s practice is not well 


his team, unless it be, that by exposing them uni- 
formly they do not suffer so much as they would do 
by being occasionally exposed. It therefore appears 
probable that the middle course between this prac- 
tice and that of fastening up the animal in a close 
stable ought to be pursued. ‘The generally prevail- 
ing opinion among Pennsylvania farmers, is, that 
close, warm stables are best. 

There are, however, gentlemen of the first agri. 
cultural talents who let their best horses run at 
large in yards where they may at pleasure retire 
under the shelter of proper sheds, provided for that 
purpose. These gentlemen believe that the health 
and vigour of their horses are greatly promoted by 
this practice. We all know that men whose busi- 
ness confines them much to the house, though it 
may be laborious, are not generally any thing like 
as healthy as those who are commonly exposed to 
the open air. It would also seem, that nature never 
intended that cattle and horses should be kept 
closcly confined in warm stables. 

Sheds are erected with little labour and expense. 
The back of them forms the cattle yard fence as far 
as they extend. If the posts be lasting the remain- 
der of the timber may be of almost any kind of 
scantling or even poles. 
will be good enough for the backs and ends of the 
sheds. I have seen even slabs very advantageously 
used for this purpose. ‘The roof may be thaiched, 
but unless the eaves be raised rather too high the 
cattle are apt to pull down the thatch. It is there- 
fore best to extend a broad board lengthwise the 
eaves of the roof, or two narrower ones to lap, so as 
to run off the rains and to thatch the rest of the 
roof. When good thatches cannot be had, thin 
sound white pine boards will make a lasting and 
cheap covering for the barracks and sheds. 

In my observations on soiling I have described 
how the floors of the sheds should be formed. 

When cattle are kept through the night in stables 

fed through the day in yards where no shelter 
is provided for them, moveable hay savers should 
be formed with a view to spread the rich manure 
over the yard, and also to save the hay from waste. 
Those savers should be four and a half feet wide, 
the length not exceeding ten or eleven feet. If 
longer, they will be unhandy to remove. If shorter, 
corn fodder cut off by the ground cannot be well 
put into them. ‘The posts ought to be four feet three 
inches long to form the four corners of the saver. 
These are to stand erect, and to be united by rails 
framed into them at the sides and ends. ‘Two rails 
high all round will be sufficient for holding the hay, 
provided the top of the oe rail be two feet 
above the ground. The rails should be wide enough 
to prevent the cattle or horses from pulling out the 
hay from the vacancy left between them, or from 
the space left between the bottom rail and - the 
ground. 

To prevent the cattle from getting into the savers, 
rails should be framed in all round, near to the top 
of the posts, so as to leave eighteen inches between 
the al below. This will be wide enough for un- 


Sound half price boards! 


— 

In these, cattle eat immediately over their food 
without waste. Racks, like many other inventions 
connected with farming, have been generally used 
from time immemorial, although they do not possess 
a single advantage. They are costly; and if the 
rounds are barely wide enough apart for cattle to 
| get out the hay, much of it will be pulled down and 
trampled under their feet. They compel the cattle 
to assume an unnatural posture for feeding, even 
when the front of the rack is vertical. Grazing 
; teaches us the natural posture for cattie and horses 
| to feed at ease to themselves. 

This is obtained by using hay savers. Their eyes 
and nostrils are not affected by the seed and other 
small particles of the hay, or from the dust and 
sand, or other injurious substances that may be con- 
tained in it. They can readily pick out the hay 
without being annoyed by briars, weeds, and other 
substances offensive to their feeling or taste. 

In stables and under sheds hay savers may be 
about twenty-seven inches wide. If the floor of the 
stable be made of wood it may constitute the bot- 
tom, if the seams be tight enough to hold short or 
chopped food. Boards six inches wide may form 
the tront and back; above this, railing will suffice. 

By this very economical and expeditious mode of 
feeding either cattle or horses, the saving in hay is 
much greater than can be readily imagined by those 
who have not been in the practice of using savers. 

If racks be considered necessary, the saving in 
the hay will be the same if savers be constructed 
under them in the stables, and around those in the 
yards. The latter, with the racks, may be readily 
constructed so as to be moveable. If a light cover- 
‘ing of boards be attached to the savers the hay in 
the yards will not be injured by rain. 

It was soiling that first suggested the idea of hay 
savers to me. I found that the cattle quickly pulled 
down under their feet tne grass fed to them in the 
same racks that were used fur feeding hay to them. 
It seems, the grass while green is much more slip- 
pery than when it is dried into hay. 

To prevent this great waste, posts that had been 
rotted off by the ground were sunk into the earth 
at proper distances from the four corners of the 
rack standing in the yards, and common rails ir- 
serted in two holes left in each post above the 
ground for that purpose. As these savers remained 
until feeding with hay commenced, it was soon ob- 
served that the saving in that article by the means 
of this simple and very cheap contrivance was 
amazingly great. The horses and cattle ate the hay 
which they pulled down into the savers as readily 
as that remaining in the racks. Since that time the 
savers without the racks have been preferred by me. 

Worn out posts, if broad rails Be selected, will 
make the cheapest savers for the sheds, and answer 
the purpose equally as well as if they had cost the 
farmer much more labour and money, provided dry 
fodder or grass alone be fed to the cattle where 
they are used. 








ON THE USE OF FLAX-SEED FOR FAT- 
TENING CATTLE. 


{Ir is known that flax-seed possesses ree 
properties in a very eminent measure, so of the o 
seed-cake and the cleanings of flax-seed which are 
nearly, if not quite, given away, are very valuable 
when made into a jelly and mixed with bran, cut 
straw, &c. It is desirable to know how these things 
are best prepared, as practised in England where 





derlings to extricate their horns speedily when in 
danger of being injured by their superiors. The 
~m construction should be light, but strong 
enough to withstand the exertions of the cattle when 
contending with each other. A bottom is not requi- 
site, as a little clean straw spread upon the ground 
when the saver is removed to a fresh spot will be 


they are much used; and hence, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts from late English papers.) 

ON FEEDING WITH LINSEED. 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Journal. 

Sir, _ Dec. 18, 1824. 
Should your correspondent Sigma (in your paper 





sutlicient, 


ef the 6th Dec.) be disposed to avail himself of my 


a 
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i to feeding with linseed, it is much at/of his fleece, by actual measurement is 17 inches, 
hie ao “e “ ’ and its weight is. estimated, by competent judges, 


On four quarts of linseed pour eight gallons of 
boiling water: let it remain forty-eight hours; then 
boil the whole two hours, taking care, by keeping it 
stirred, that it does not burn. This will produce a 
thick jelly, which may be given at the rate.of three 
or four quarts per day to each beast, mixed up with 
chaff or cut hay alone. If a table-spoonful of salt 
be added to each mezl, the beast will eat it with 
greater avidity. It will be necessary with this, as 
with oil-cake, to begin with a very small quantity of 
jelly to the chaff, and even then, perhaps, the beast 
must be kept from other food for some time to make 
him take to it. ; 

In making your estimate of the expense, even if 

ou reckon linseed at 50s. a sack, you will find it 
oe than to feed on oil-cake; and by this plan you 
will get the whole virtue of the seed: but if you 
feed with cake, you have little more than the refuse, 
the mere husk; and I cannot but think that feeding 
with the oil must be excessively relaxing, and there- 
fore impede the fattening of the animals. 

Most likely, your agricultural readers are aware 
of the use of linseed jelly in rearing calves by hand, 
tosave milk, 

Your insertion of this will oblige your obedient 
servant, PRACTICUS. 


P. S. Has any correspondent given the oil a trial? 
if so, what has been the effect; and what is the 
comparative expense? 


QUERY ON FEEDING WITH LINSEED. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Journal. 
Sir, Dec. 1824. 

If any of your correspondents have been in the 
habit of giving linseed to stall-fed bullocks, I shall 
feel obliged by their stating the quantity given daily 
to an ox of forty score, the manner of preparing 
the seed; ¢. e. whether crushed, or used in a liquid 
state, either by itself, or mixed with chaff or corn; 
its value as compared with oil-cake, and its general 
effects in advancing the condition of the animal. 

Also, the kinds of soil on which the Khol Rabi 
thrives most; the culture necessary before and after 
sowing; the quantity of seed per statute acre; the 
time when it is consumed, and by what animals; 
and its value as compared with Swedish and other 
turnips. 

am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
HENRY BARKER. 


AcricutTurE.—lIt appears by a topographical 
survey taken in the years 1769 and 1770, that the 
total quantity of land appropriated to husbandry in 
England, was, at that time, 32,000,000 of acres, viz. 
13,518,716 in tillage; 15,786,185 in grass; 2,395,721 
in woods, and $49,387 in ponds, lanes, yards, &c.; 
which thirty-two millions of acres were let in 570,040 
farms, producing an annual rental of 22,400,0001., 
an average of fourteen shillings per acre per annum, 
and stocked with 694,491 head of draught cattle, 
22,188,948 sheep, 741,532 cows, 513,369 fattening 
beasts, 912,656 young cattle, 1,711,200 pigs, and 
2,161,300 head of various kinds of poultry, the 
whole amvuunting, per estimate, to 39,686,237I. 
The value of the soil, estimated at 184 years pur- 
chase, was 705,600,0001. 





SUPERIOR MERINO RAM. 
Middletown, Con. June 8. 
On Wednesday last, Mr. Wedsworth Wadsworth, 
of Durham, exhibited in this city his celebrated 
Merino Ram. This remarkable animal is only six 
years old, weighs 140 lbs., has never been sheared, 
and se gree peculiar characteristic of the Me- 
rino breed, of never shedding its wool, The length 





from 30 to 40 lbs. For fineness of texture, length 
of staple, and beauty of appearance, it is believed 
it has never been surpassed by any sage fleece in 
the country. This animal enjoys perfect health, 
and, it is said, does not suffer from the changes or 
extremes of climate. He obtained the premium in 
this county three years ago. The distinguished 
agriculturist and friend of domestic improvement, 
who is the owner of this animal, and has done so 
much to improve the breed of sheep in this county, 
has been induced to rear it without shearing, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether it would shed 
its wool or not. Theextraordinary length and weight 
of its fleece, settles the question beyond controversy, 
and proves the decided superiority of the Merino 
over every other description of sheep. 














BOTANY. 





P{NNOCK’S CATECHISM OF BOTANY. 
(Continued from page 126.) 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Cuass XII1--Polyandria. (Stamens numerous and 
indefinite.) 


SEVEN ORDERS. 


Q. What examples will you give me in this 
class? 

A. The poppy and the tea-tree; the former being 
the plant from which opium and Jaudanum are pro- 
duced; and the latter affording us a beverage, which 
is now drank by all classes in this country. 

Q. From what part of the plant is opium pro- 
duced? 

4. From the seed vessels, in which several gash- 
es are made, and a milky fluid exudes, which, when 
it attains sufficient consistence, is formed into balls 
or cakes, and is of a dark brown colour. Its uses 
in medicine, to cause sleep and alleviate pain, are 
well known. Laudanum is a liquid preparation 
from opium and spirits of wine, and is used for the 
same purposes. 

Q. Describe the tea-tree. 

A. The tea-tree is an evergreen shrub, about 
five or six feet high, and much branched; a native 
of China and Japan. It flourishes with great luxu- 
riance in vallies, on the sloping sides of hills, and on 
the banks of rivers. ‘The leaves are narrow and 
tapering; the flowers not much unlike those of the 
wild rose, but smaller, and are succeeded by a fruit 
about the size of a sloe, containing two or three 
seeds. It is chiefly cultivated in the mildest and 
mest temperate parts of China.* 


CHAPTER Xx, 


Crass XIV.—Didynamia. (Four Stamens, two long 
and two short.) 


TWO ORDERS. 

Q. What sort of plants are comprehended in this 
class? 

4. Many which are distinguished by us as gar- 
den herbs, and valued for their odoriferous smell 





* The tea is gathered at three separate times: the ten- 
derest leaves, of but a few days growth, are gathered in 
February or March; the second gathering is in April; 
and the third in June, when the leaves are full grown. 
The tea is afterwards prepared by drying it in a stove 
in shaliow iron pans; and the supposition of its ever 
being dried on copper, to give a more beautiful green 
to the leaves, seems to be entirely void of foundation. 
lea was first introduced into Europe by the h East 
India Company, in 1641, and a smail q ity was 
brought to England from Holland about the Year 1666; 
it was for many years after only drank by people of 
quality, but during the last century it beeame general. 
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and kitchen uses, as well as for the medicinal quali- 


ties which some of them possess. 

Q. Mention one as an example. f 

A. Commen or spear mint (Mentha viridis,) one 
of our most common garden herbs; is a native Bri- 
tish plant, and grows wild in watery places, and 
near the banks of rivers, in several parts of Eng 
land. Its flavour is, to many persons, peculiarly 
agreeable; and, on this account, it is preferred for 
many culinary purposes. The leaves are used in 
spring salads, are boiled with peas, &c. and, mixed 
with vinegar, form a sauce for lamb. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Crass XV.— Tetradynamia. (Six Stamens, four long 
and two short.) 


TWO ORDERS. 


Q. What kind of plants compose this class? 

A. The plants in this class are all eatable, and 
generally supposed to possess anti-scorbutic quali- 
ties. In it we find the cabbage, the turnip, the 
water-cress, and mustard, with a variety of wild 
plants and flowers. 

Q. Give me a description of mustard. 

4. Common mustard is made from the powdered 
seeds of a plant (Sinapis nigra,) which grows wild 
in corn fields, and by road sides, in most parts of 
England; and is known by its yellow cruciform 
flowers, with expanding calyx, and its pods being 
smooth, square, and close to the stem. 

Q. Is it not cultivated by us? 

A. Yes; in light lands it is cultivated to great 
advantage, particularly in the county of Durham, 
— that which is produced there is considered the 

est. 

Q. What are its uses? 

A. Mustard is in daily use at our tables, and the 
seeds are used in pickles. Preparations from mus- 
tard are also often employed in medicine, both in- 
ternally and externally. 

‘Mark how kind Nature, friend to sweet repose, 

Unites with Art, to soothe our racking woes.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Crass XVI—Monadelphia. (All'the Filaments uni~ 
ted at the bottom, but separate at the top.) 
EIGHT ORDERS. 

Q. Give me an example in this class. 

4. I know of none more interesting or useful than 
the cotton plant, which is cultivated in the East 
and West Indies, and numerous other hot countries. 
It grows to a considerable height, and has leaves of 
a bright green colour, with flowers of only one pe- 
tal, of a pale yellow colour, with five red spots at 
the bottom. he seed-vessels, or cotton pots con- 
_, a soft vegetable down, which envelopes the 
seeds. 

Q. Is not the cloth we call cotton made from this 
down? 

A. Yes; after being gathered, and carefully se- 
parated from the seeds, it is packed in bags im- 
ported into this country. Here it undergoes the 
processes of carding, spinning, and weaving, which 
were formerly performed by hand, but is now, for 
the sake of expedition, effected by machinery. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Crass XVII—Diadelphia. (Filaments united in 
two Sets.) 


FOUR @RDERS. 


Q. What examples can you furnish me with un- 
der the head Diadelphia? 

A. Many plants well known to us are compre- 
hended in it; such as ,» beans, vetches, clover, 
lucern, broom, furze, Kes but a description of one 
of them I imagine will be sufficient; they are called 

ilionaceous. 

Q. Well, then, describe the broom. 
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~ A. The common broom is a shrub seen on sandy 
heaths in most parts of England; it has large yellow 





if taken separately; for there is much beauty and 
variety discernible in this little flower. The calyx 


butterfly shaped flowers, with leaves in threes, and|is formed of a double row of spear-shaped leaves; 


the branches are without prickles. This shrub is 
distinguished from furze, which consists of a cup 
with two leaves, and is still more common here than 
broom, though in other cotintries it is quite scarce. 

Q. What curious sensitive plant belongs to the 
class Diadelphia? 

A. The plant you allude to is called Sensitive 
Hedysarum; it is a native of Bengal, and may be 
considered as one of the most extraordinary plants 
in the vegetable world. When the air is very warm, 
and quite still, its leaves are in continual motion, 
some rising, others falling, and others turning round 
by twisting their stems: the cause of these pheno- 
mena is not at all accounted for.* 

Q. What kind of plant is it in appearance? 

A. It grows about three feet highs the leaves are 
of a bright green; and the flowers of a pale red, 
slightly tinged with blue or yellow. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Crass XVIII.—Polyadelphia. (The Filaments uni- 
ted, making many Sets.) 
THREE ORDERS. 

Q. What description of plants are arranged in 
this class? 

A. Several foreign fruit trees, such as the orange, 
the lemon, the citron, and the cocoa nut trees. 

Q. Describe the orange and lemon trees. 

4. The orange and lemon shrubs are evergreen 
plants; the latter has large and slightly indented 
shining leaves, of somewhat oval shape, but point- 
ed; the flowers are large and white, but of a pur- 
plish hue on the outside of the petals. The orange 
tree is distinguished from the foo. by having a 
kind of winged appendage on the leaf stalks, of 
which the latter is destitute. 

Q. What properties does the fruit of these trees 
possess? 

_ A. Oranges, when ripe, are extremely sweet, 
grateful and wholesome. In fevers, and other com- 
plaints, they are very serviceable in allaying heat 
and quenching thirst. The juice of lemons is sharp 
and agreeable, and is used in cookery, confectiona- 

» medicine, and various other ways. The rind is 
also used in cookery and confectionary, and is va- 
lued for its aromatic and bitter taste.+ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Crass XIX.—Syngenesia. (Stamens united by An- 
there; Flowers compound.) 
FIVE ORDERS. 
_Q@ Describe some plant under the class Syngene- 
Sia. 

A. AsI mentioned the daisy and dandelion as 
examples of this class, in the fifth chapter, [ will 
describe the one you prefer. 

Q. Then I think the beauty of the humble daisy 
justly entitles it to my preference. 

4. The daisy, which so delightfully enamels eve- 
ry meadow, will not be disregarded by the botanist 





*Dr. Darwin conjectures that this spontaneous mo- 
tion may be as necessary to the Sensitive Plant, as per- 
petual respiration is to animal life. 

t The following lines, from ‘‘Rowden’s Poetical Intro- 
duction to Botany,” are sweeily descriptive of the ci- 
tron, lemon, and orange. 


“In beauty blooming, and in artless grace, 
The fragrant Citra rears her glitt’ring race; 
The pale-eyed Lima, lofty and austere, 
Checks her gay suitors with a tone severe: 
With milder f. Sona along the fertile glade 
Glows bright 4urantia with a deeper shade; 
Rears her tall head in vegetable pride, 

And bends her loaded boughs on every side. 
These juicy stores to foreign skies unfold, 

Ta clusters thick, like pendant drops of gold.” 





the numerous tubular florets in the centre are yel- 
low, and furnished with both stamens and pistils, 
while those composing the ray, which are white 
above, and pink beneath, contain pistils only. The 
receptacle is naked and conical, and a naked stalk 
supports a single flower. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Crass XX.—Gynandria. (Stamens situated on the 
Pistils. ) 


NINE ORDERS. 


Q. What plants are comprised in this class? 

A. Several well known ficld plants of the orchis 
tribe. 

Q. Describe them generally. 

A. They have an oblong withered germ, below 
the flower, which has no proper calyx, but only 
sheaths; the corolla consists of five petals, the two 
innermost of which usually join to form an arch or 
helmet over the top of the flower. In some species 
the root is composed of a pair of solid vb se in 
others it consists of a set of oblong fleshy substan- 
ces, —e towards the ends. 

Q. Does not that beautiful and scarce flower, 
called the ladies’ slipper, belong to this class? 

. Yes; and the ladies’ slipper may be consider- 
ed as the most handsome of any of the orchis plants 
in this country, and as it is one of the scarcest flow- 
ers we have, is always sold at a very high price. It 
may be found in its wild state in some unfrequented 
woods in the north of England. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Crass XX1—Monecia. (Stamens and Pistils in 
separate flowers, but upon the same plant.) 


TEN ORDERS. 


Q. Where is the bread-fruit tree cultivated? _ 

A. In the Sandwich islands, where the fruit js 
eaten as bread. It is also a native of many islands 
in the East Indies, but it is not there much culti. 
vated. 

Q. Describe the tree and its fruit. 

A. 'The bread-fruit tree is about the size of a mid- 
dling oak, and the fruit is of the size and shape of 
a child's head, growing on boughs like apples, with 
a thick and hard rind. When ripe, the fruit is ye]- 
low and soft, with a sweet and pleasant taste, It 
is, however, gathered green, baked in an oven, and 
the outside black crust being scraped off, there re- 
mains a tender thin crust, but the inside is soft 
and as white as snow, having somewhat the consis- 
tence of new bread. 

Q. Has not this tree another useful property? 

4. Yes, it has; for the inner rind of the young 
bark is manufactured into a kind of cloth, and worn 
by the natives. 

Q. Describe the cork tree. 

A. The cork tree grows in Spain and Portugal, 
and is a species of the oak; the external part is of 
a fungus texture, which, when stripped off, is that 
elastic substance we call cork, so serviceable for 
stopping bottles, &c. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Crass XXII —Diecia. (Stamens and Pistils dis 
tinct, upon different plants.) 


EIGHT ORDERS. 


Q. Give me an example of some plant compre- 
hended in this class. 

A. As there are many varieties of the willow 
every where to be met with, all of which belong to 
this class, I will describe the one most remarkable 
for its singularity, which is the round leafed willow. 
Its leaves are smooth, entire, and egg-shaped; the 
upper surface is green and wrinkled; the under one 


Q. Mention some of the plants comprised in this} bluish, and covered with net work of veins, which 


class. 


are at first red, but afterwards become green. It 


A. There are a variety of trees and plants, both|is but a low shrub, and produces both flowers and 
native and foreign, that belong to it. Among those} leaves from the same bud. 


of native growth may be reckoned the oak, birch, 


Q. But are there not other plants belonging to 


alder, beech, walnut, sweet chestnut, fir, hazel nut,|this class equally well known to us? 


filbert, and mulberry trees; and the numerous kinds 
of sedges. In the list of foreign plants may be no- 
ticed, the bread-fruit tree, the cork tree, the cocoa- 
nut tree, the tallow tree, maize or Indian corn, and 
many others. 

Q. Give an example of one of the most interest- 
ing among those of British growth. 

A. That is the oak, which is a well known timber 
tree, invaluable to us, for to it the British navy is 
indebted for its existence. Until the introduction 
of mahogany, oak timber was very generally used 
for furniture, but it is now chiefly consumed in ship 
building. The tree is remarkable for the slowness 
of its growth, for its great longevity, and the dimen- 
sions to which it attains. 

Q. Is not the bark of oak very useful? 

A. Yes; before oak timber is in a state to be 
used, it is requisite that the bark should be stripped 
off, and the trees then suffered to stand uncut for 
three or four years, that they may become perfectly 
dry; and the bark thus obtained is very extensively 
used in the tanning of leather. 

Q. Has not the poet Gray depicted the oak and 
beech, in his “Ode to the Spring?” 

A. Yes; the lines are as follow— 

“Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader browner shade; 
Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er-canopies the glade, 
Beside some water’s rushy brink 
me the muse shall sit, and think 
ease reclin’d in rustic state, ) 
ow vain the ardour of the crowd, 
How low, how little are the proud, 








How indigent the great!’ 


A. Yes; the parasitical misletoe, the yew tree, 
and hemp, belong to the twenty-second class. 

Q. Why do you call the misletoe parasitical? 

4. All plants that grow upon others are termed 
parasitical, and the misletoe is one of them. In- 
stead of rooting and growing in the earth, it fixes 
itself into the branches of a tree, where it spreads 
and forms a bush. It is commonly found on apple 
trees, and sometimes on the oak, producing a num- 
ber of white berries, of a sweetish taste. 

Q. Was not this plant regarded with superstitious 
reverence by the ancient Britons? 

A. Yes; it was always held sacred by them; but 
now it only retains a place at Christmas, to orna- 
ment our houses, and enliven the cheerless season 
of winter. 

Q. Does not the yew tree bring to our mind re- 
collections of past times? 

A. Certainly; before the invention of gunpowder 
the archers’ bows were made of yew, and the Eng- 
lish were ever famous for their superior skill in 
archery. 

“When the rude natives of this polish’d land 
Form’d the strong phalanx of their valiant band, 
With dext’rous hand the bended bow they drew, 
And shap’d their arrows from the dusky yew. 
Long the brave warriors fought with Czsar’s host, 
And stood the bulwark of their native coast.” 


CHAPTER XXIXx. 


Crass XXIII.—Polygamia. (Stamens and Pistils 
variously situated.) 


THREE ORDERS. 
- Q. Describe some plant of this class. 
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A. To the negroes of the West Indies there is no 


roduction more serviceable than the plaintain tree; 


Ject it, Its stem grows to the height|taken out of the tin box, must be carefully spread 
Pe hoon feet, with ned leaves on the|}on a piece of pasteboard, covered with a single 
summit, many of which are eight feet long, and|sheet of the blossom paper quite dry; then place 
two feet broad, but remarkably thin and tender.|three or four sheets of the same paper above the 
The fruit is of a pale yellow colour, and is produced | plant, to imbibe the moisture as it is pressed out, 
in bunches so large as to weigh about forty pounds. |it is then to be Ps into the press. 


Q. In what way is this plant so serviceable? 


A. The fruit is, to the negroes, what bread is to} ner. 
us, and is denominated by them the staff of life. It 
is usually gathered before it is ripe, and after the the ; 

tote peeled off, is roasted for a little while | petals which 


skin has 


“Next, some quires of unsized blossom blotting 
paper must be provided. The specimens, when 


As many plants 
ress will hold may be piled up in this man- 
t first, they ought to be pressed gently. 

After pom | pressed for twenty-four hours or so, 


as the 





lants ous: t to be examined, that any leaves or 
ave been folded, may be — out, 


in a clear fire; it is then scraped and eaten as bread,|and dry sheets of paper laid over them. 


for which it is an excellent substitute. 
CHAPTER XXX. 

Crass XXIV.— Cryptogamia. 
FOUR ORDERS. 


(Flowers invisible.) 


y may 
now be replaced in the press, and a greater degree 
of pressure applied. The press ought to stand near 
a fire, or in the sunshine. After remaining two 
days in this situation, they should be again examin- 
ed, and dry sheets of paper be laid over them. The 


Q. We are now come to the last class, which I| pressure then ought to be considerably increased. 
believe you said comprehended all plants in which) After remaining three days longer in the press, the 
the flowers are inconspicuous, such as mosses, ferns,| plants may be taken out, and such as are sufficient- 


or ae &e. 


ly dry may be put in a dry sheet of writing paper. 


I did; and among the latter, mushrooms are of} Those plants which are succulent may require more 


course included. The common mushroom is a fun- 
gus, consisting of a white stalk, and a convex cover 


pressure, and the blossom paper again renewed. 
“Plants which dry very quickly, ought to be 


of white or brownish colour, which has, beneath,| pressed with considerable force when first put into 
an irregular arrangement of gills of a pink hue|the press; and, if delicate, the blossom paper should 


when young, but afterwards a dark liver colour.|be changed every day. 


When the stem is woody 


When it first appears above the ground, a mush-|it may be thinned with a knife, and if the flower be 
room is smooth, and nearly globular, and in this/thick or globular, as the thistle, one side of it may 


state it is called a button. 


be cut away; as all that is necessary, in a specimen, 


Q. Ought not great caution to be used in select-|is to preserve the character of the class, order, ge- 


ing them? 


A. Certainly; for though several of them are 


nus, and species. 
“2, Plants may be dried in a box of sand in a 


edible, many are extremely poisonous; and instances| more expeditious manner, and this method pre- 


of the fatal effects arising from an indiscriminate |serves the colour of some plants better. 


The spe- 


adoption of them are very numerous. An emetic|cimens, after being pressed for ten or twelve hours, 
is the best remedy that can be administered in cases | must be laid within a sheet of blossom paper. The 


of injury arising from poisonous fungusses. 


box must contain an inch deep of fine dry sand, 


Q Does not that useful plant, the reindeer moss,|on which the sheet is to be placed, and then cover- 


belong to this class? 


A. Yes; all mosses come under the general term 
Cryptogamia. The reindeer moss is an invaluable 


ed with sand an inch thick: another sheet may then 
be deposited in the same manner, and so on, till the 
box be full. The box must be placed near a fire 


plant to the poor Laplanders; inasmuch as it not} for two or three days. Then the sand must be care- 


only wholly sustains their favourite animals, to fully removed, and the plants examined. 
whom they owe their greatest comforts, but they |sut 


boil it in 


their new-born infants. 
“Fleet as the wind the hardy reindeer bounds 
Across the dreary waste and frozen grounds; 
Crops with vermilion lips the icy flower, 
Or sips, from crystal cups, the fleecy shower.” 





APPENDIX. 


Siccus. 


If not 
ciently dry, they may again be replaced in the 


eir broth, and find it a cordial and re-|same manner for a day or two. 
storative, and even use it as a soft and easy bed for 


“3. In drying plants with a hot smoothing iron, 
they must be placed within several sheets of blotting 
paper, and ironed until they become sufficiently dry. 
This method answers best for drying succulent and 
inucilaginous plants. 

‘*4, When properly dried, the specimens should be 
placed in sheets of writing paper, and may be slight- 
ly fastened by making the top and bottom of the 


Of the method of forming an Herbarium, or Hortus} stalk pass through a slip of the paper, cut neatly for 
e 


the purpose. Then the name of the genus and spe- 


It has been observed by the best writers on bota- cies should be written down, the place where it was 
ny, that every person who wishes to become acom-|found, nature of the soil, and season of the year. 
plete botanist, will find it necessary to preserve, and |'These specimens may be collected into genera, or- 
to form into a collection, the plants which he has| ders, and classes, and titled or preserved in a port- 


examined. 


We therefore present to those who) folio or cabinet.” 


have made some progress in this interesting Study, | qqummeneneeeneneennnn nT 


a few directions which we have extracted from a 


scientific treatise. 


“The best method of preserving them is by dry- 
ing them; specimens ought to be collected when 
dry, and carried home in a tin box. Plants may be 








TO MAKE A CHEAP AND WHOLESOME TABLE BEER. 
Take 8 bottles of water, 1 quart of molasses, 1 


dried by pressing, in a box of sand, or with a hot|pint of yeast, 1 table spoonful of ginger, 14 table 


smeothing iron. Each of these has its advantages. 


spoonsful of cremor tartar. These ingredients being 


“1. If pressure be employed, a botanical press| well stirred and mixed in an open vessel, after stand- 


may be procured. ‘The press is made of two smooth 
boards of hard wood, 18 inches long, 12 broad and 
2 thick. Screws must be fixed to each corner, with 
nuts. If a press cannot be easily had, books may 
be employed. 


ing 24 hours, the beer may be bottled and used im- 
mediately. 





TO REMOVE THE TASTE OF TURNIPS FROM MILK OR 
BUTTER. 





Inconspic ‘uous, a. not to be seen - 
Edible, a. fit to be eaten. 


The taste of the turnip is easily taken off milk 
and butter, by dissolving a little nitre in sprin 
water, which being kept in a bottle, andas 
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teacup full put into 8 gallons of milk when warm 
from the cow, entirely removes any taste or flavour 
of the turnip. 





A CURE FOR THE CROUP. . 
Take an equal portion of. pulverized alum and 


honey, (say a table spoonful of each,) mix well, and 
give a ten apoatifel every two or three minutes till 
it operates as an emetic, which it will do in a few 
minutes. 





CURE FOR ROT IN SHEEP. 
To accomplish so desirable an event, salt is one 


of the most active remedies, but the quantity usually 


allowed by graziers, is insufficient to be effective: 
one ton of salt to every hundred sheep, is the pro- 
portion employed poem Lord Somerville, and 
advantages would be derived by the combination of 
chemical and physical adjuvants with the salt— 
hence, mercury in minute proportions, mixed with 
preparations of iron, might avert the inevitable fate 
which awaits the animal, of the disease called the 
rot—Two grains of phosphate of mercury, three 
tea-spoonsful of the rust or sub-carbonate of iron, 
and ten grains of Cayenne pepper, should be mixed 
with the salt, or given mechanically to each sheep 
daily. The combination may not, in the estimation 
of professional men, be very elegant or chymical, 
but it is recommended, thus combined, to save un- 
necessary trouble; and, as an occasional stimulating 
physic, the animal may be drenched with half an 
— of oil of turpentine in a quarter of a pint of 
milk. 

An intelligent friend is of opinion, that a cure 
may be effected by turning the diseased sheep into 
salt marshes: and that the rot may be altogether 
prevented by letting the sheep have constant access 


to salt, [English paper. 


PEACH AND APRICOT WINE. 

Take peaches, nectarines, &c., pare them, sad 
take the stones out; then slice them thin, and pour 
over them from a gallon to two gallons of water, 
and a quart of white wine. Place the whole on a 
fire to simmer gently for a considerable time, till 
the sliced fruit becomes soft, pour off the liquid 
part into another vessel containing more poate 
that have been sliced but not heated; let them stand 
for twelve hours, then pour out the liquid part, and 
press what remains through a fine hair bag. Let 
the whole be now put into a cask to ferment; add 
of loaf sugar a pound and a half to each gallon— 
boil well an ounce of beaten cloves in a quart of 
white wine, and add to it the abeve. 

Apricot wine may be made by only bruising the 
fruit and pouring the hot liquor over it. This wine 
does not require so much sweetening. To give it a 
curious flavour, boil an ounce of mace, and half an 
ounce of nutmegs, in a quart of white wine; and 
when the wine is fermenting pour the liquid in hot. 
In about twenty days, or a month, these wines will 
be fit for bottling. 








TO RESTORE FLAT WINES, 

Flat wines may be restored by one pound of jar 
raisins, one pound of honey, and half a pint of spi- 
rit of wine, beaten up in a mortar with some of 
wine, and then the contents put into the cask. 
i 








To the Editor of the American Farmer. | 
Siz,—I shall undertake to give you a paragta 








for your Sporting Olio, and if it should cette 
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the amusement of any of your numerous readers 
they are welcome to it, as I can assure you, it gave 
great gratification to the crowd present. 

A considerable wager was laid on a span of horses 
owned by S. Harrington, Jr. of this place, and an 
number of men that could be produced, to run as fol- 
lows: They were to start the horses attached to a two- 
horse wagon, and have four persons, in all, aboard; 
the ground to be run over began at Mr. Harrington's 
house, and terminated at Sweet & Brown’s store, a 
distance of about four miles of uneven road. The 
horses were to allow the men fifty rods at the be- 
ginning of the race; and at the distance of fifty rods 
from the place of starting, the first man out of 
twenty-three in number was placed, and the rest 
at equal distances from each other to the end of the 
course, and, as one of the men had ran fifty rods to 
the next man, and touched him, the first man stop- 


ped and the next started, and so on to the end—the 
ground being accurately surveyed into equal parts. 
On Saturday last, in the presence of a great con- 


course of people, at the sound of the bugle the race 


commenced; bets and opinions were various as the 
ground ascended or descended; but, at length, the 
men came out the conquerors by about 100 rods. 


The race was run in 12 minutes and 30 seconds. 
The sport was good, all were pleased, and no acci. 
dent happened throughout the whole. 

Stephenstown, Rensselaer Co. N. Y. June 10, 1525. 


THD FARNDE. 


Baitmore, Faipay, Jury 15, 1825. 











5c>Mkr. Picxerine’s Four LETTERS, lateiy pub- 
lished in this paper, were all copied from that ex- 
cellent journal, the New England Farmer, to which 
credit was, from inadvertence, not given, except in 
the first number, which was published whilst the 
Editor of this paper was at his post; and in the 
commencement of which it is stated that it will be 
followed by three other numbers. 

The public will be much indebted to Col. Pick- 
ering for the discussion upon the important subject 
of improving our native breed of cattle—in the out- 
set of which he observed, “at any rate improve- 
ments in both ways ay Fg hand in hand, and be 
mutually beneficial to both sorts of improvers”— 
meaning those who improve by selecting the best 
natives, and those who improve by means of the 
most improved breeds of England. 





gc¢>THe Mmitary Acapemy.—The further no- 
tice of this institution, prepared for this number of 
the Farmer, relates to the subjects and course of in- 
struction, but it has been excluded by the several 
long articles entitled to preference. _ ; 

In saying that the benefits of the West Point Aca- 
demy had not been until lately equally distributed, 
we did not mean the slightest imputation against 
the late Secretary at War. The Academy received 
his most fostering care, and attained, under his ad- 
ministration, its present flourishing condition. 





8c Pinnock’s Catechism of Botany, which is 
Cnished in this number, has, we must confess, oc- 
eupied more room than we had anticipated. It was 
inserted with a view of giving to farmers, and far- 
mers’ sons, a clue which will facilitate the further 
study of a science with which every lady and gen- 
tleman in town and country ought to be acquainted 
to a certain extent, whilst the catechism may, of it- 
self, answer a useful purpose to those who have not 
opportunity to prosecute the study in all its details. 


scp We shall fill the next number with original 
communications that have been withheld for some 
time, without the least want of respect for their 
merits, or of esteem for their authors. 


Larce Fie.—A fig was left at the office of the 
American Farmer on Monday, by A. H. Boyd, Esq., 
which measured horizontally 74 inches, and in its 
largest circumference 8} inches. It grew in open 
ground, in the western precincts of Baltimore, with- 
out any protection but rough manure about the roots 
in winter. 





Important Birtu.—Lady Lightfoot, (now owned 
by Charles Henry Hall, Esq., of New York,) has 
brought oe the world a fine horse colt, got 
by Eclipse. The colt is of jet black colour without 


a speck of white, and our correspondent states, that 


from close observation he thinks the colour will not 


change. Having all the fine points of sire and dam, 
he is of course handsomer than either. 





Tae Wueat Crops—in Frederick county, Mary- 
land, are represented by the Editor of the Examin- 
er to be most abundant, and they have seldom been 
equalled. Owing to the difficulty of procuring 
hands, many farmers have not yet finished harvest- 
ing, and in consequence may lose a small portion of 
their grain. 

Our farmers (says the Easton Gazette.) have 
pretty generally come in since their harvest was 
secured, and all accounts agree in the general de- 
fectiveness of the grain. The crop of straw, though 
indifferent from the rust in quality, is in bulk about 
an average; but the crop ef grain will be short in 
quantity, and of inferior quality. 











COMMERCIAL RECORD. 
Extract from a letter from Liverpool, dated June 4. 











“The sales of Cotton this week have been extreme- 
ly limited, amounting only to 1920 bales of all sorts, 
and including of American, 840 bales Uplands, at 164 
to 19d; 424 Orleans, 17} to 21d; 110 Tennessees and 
Alabamas, at 17 5-8 to 184d; and 37 Sealslands. The 
contest is still continued between the sellers and pur- 
chasers, and it is a matter of astonishment to many 
that the holders remain so firm, and that the dealers 
who have been here and made offers for cotton at a re- 
duced price, have not been accepted. The import into 
this port the first five months of this year, have been 
283,096 bags, against 216,548 bags in the same peried 
of last year, being an increase of 66,548 bags; and of 
Cotton from the United States the import is 166,620, 
being 16,426 more than in the same period last year.— 
Some of the brokers have hazarded opinions as to the 
import of the next seven months, and also as to the 
cousumption, and have drawn the conclusion that the 
stock at the end of the year will be Icss than 50,000 
bags. We think the consumption at present is umabat- 
ed, but they are extremely dull in Manchester, and we 
have yet tosee whether this dullness will not be felt 
on the general consumption. We have had several ar- 
rivals of Turpentine, and the only two parcels sold, 
were ata decline of 6d to 9d per cwt. on the preceding 
sale—one parcel of 1000 bbls. was withdrawn. Ashes 
are extremely flat, but U. States’ not being so plentiful, 
prices are better supported. Tobacco remains steady, 
and in fair request at former prices. About 150 bhds. 
have been taken by the trade and for Ireland, and some 
little has heen done on speculation—we quote Virginia 
leaf, in bond, 22 to 8; stemmed 23 to 74; Kentucky leaf 
23 to 34; stemmed 4 to 54. In Rice, the sales amount 
to only 62 tierces Carolina, at lis. 6d to 21s.” 


Amount of inspections in the state warehouses 
for the last week, viz: 
Warehouse No. 2, 

$,.. 


51 hhds. 
149—200 hhds. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
WHOLESALE./ RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. Per-| From] to |from) to 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,} bbl.) 9 9 50 
BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. 7 9} 10 
COFREE, W.1. Green, . | — 173 18 20; 2% 
do. Common,) — 16} 164 18 2h 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 24) 29 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 22} 26 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,) — 40 
An advance of 1 cent! — 
* each number to No. 18.| — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 11} 13) 14 #46 
ease = 10; 11 le 
CHEESE,........ — 6 8} 10) 12 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — 35; 36 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl} 2 18 2 25 
Shad, trimmed, —|6 6 50 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush| 1 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 50) 4 75 
Ws 664 6.5 «04s — | 4 25 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 38 
PLAR, 2. cccves Ib. 9 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |25]b] 5 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush| 44] 46 
Wheat, White,.... | — 90} 95 
do. Red,...../—]| 84) 86 
Buckwheat, ..... _— 55| 75 
ih css ees ees —{ 45) 47 
SN 56 a.o 6.0% @ _ 50 
Clover Seed, Red .. | —| 3 75 4 
Ruta Baga Seed,...|—/| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, | — | 2 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,| — | 1 50 
Timothy Seed,....|— {| 2 25 
else a ham a =i & 30 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — 95] 1 
Beans, White, . ~{[— |! 1 12 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |200 
HOGS’ LARD,..... Ib. § 9 dul? 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | -— 27| 28 
Eastern Tan,..... — 22; 24 
MOLASSES, Havana, . {gal. 24, 33; 37 50 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,} bbl.} 2 37 
NAILS, 8a20d. ..... Ib.| 64 "| Wl 8 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl./ 1 62 1 87 
eee eee —/|2 
Turpentine, Soft, .. |— | 2 50 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 24; 26 
Oe eee er a 80 1 
PORK, Baltimore Mess,|bbl|15 [15 50 ! 
do. Prime,... | — |11 50 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 4 00; 4 25} { 
POTATOES, 20 ccs bush} 62) = 75) | 
MOCE. Heth, .. 1+ e.lb.| 3 25} 3 75! t 
SOAP, Baltimore White,} Ib. 12} 14] = 18; 
do. Brown, . | — 7 8 a 3 
WHISKRY, Ist proof, . | gal. P3 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — } g2| 1 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr} ~- 40 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.}13 00/13 50/14 15 
do. Brown,..j|— | 9 50/10 
Louisiana, ...... —|/9 {10 20/10 /12 
OS eres lb. 15] 24, 15 95 
ae eee _ 15} 16; 16) 2 
SPICES, Cloves,. . a 15 
Ginger, Ground,. . . | — 7 8 
aa j}—| 2 50 3 00 
Nutmegs,, ...... ;— | 200 2 25 
Popper,.......-; |— 19 25 
SALT, St. Ubes, .... |bush 40 | 
Ground Alum,.... | — 60; 65 | 
SHOT, all sizes, . . . . |ewt.| 9 25 10 | 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.} 2 50} 2 70; 3 90) 4 
do Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 25 
OS Se re — | 1 12] 1 20 | 
Claret, . css cces doz.| 4 8 ! 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.| 1 50 2 00! 
WOOL, Merin9, full bl’d} Ib. 35} 40 
do. crossed ~-l— 28} 30 poneeet 
‘ Y but free of 
Common, Country, . | — 20; 30 tags. 
Skinpers’ or Pulled, . | — $30: 35 
hee 
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BDUCATION. 





- MILITARY ACADEMY 
at West Pont. 


Ix our former notice of this institution, enough 
was said to impress our readers with a sense of its 
national importance. We propose now, having im- 
mediate reference to the regulations for its govern- 
ment, to speak more particularly of its organization 
=the course of igstruction prescribed—and of the 
examiggtions corducted by the Academick Board in 
the p ce of the Board of Visiters. ‘That it should 
be necessary to speak at all of a great publick 
school, founded by publick law, and administered 
by the general government, as if it were just start 
ing into existerice, may appe: r superfluous to those 
who do not teflect that it has been developed and 
grown inte its present’ repute and utility within a 
very few years. 

ccording to the army regulations, the comman- 
dant of the U. States’ corps of engineers ‘now Gen. 
Alex’r Macomb, of Plattsburg memory,) is the In- 
spector of the’academy; and it is made his duty to in- 
spect it thoroughly once a year: but a Superintendant 
1s appointed bylaw from the corps of engineers, who 
has the immediate control, directs the studies, field 
exercises, and other academic duties—has ommand 
of all connected with it, and is held responsible for 
its management. That superintendant, at present, 
is Col. Thayer, a fellow graduate, we believe, with 
Mr. Webster. Col. Thayer has visited Europe since 
the war, for saateeinaal ili and is so peculiar- 
ly and obviously adapted, in habits and acquire- 
ments, to the station, as to beget an apprehension 
in the minds of ow visiters, that the prosperity 
of the institution may be too dependent on his per- 
sonal and peculiar fitness to conduct it. 

The academick staff, attached to the academy, 
consists of the following members, arranged ac- 
cording to their relative rank: 

1. Superintendant. 

2. The Regular Professors appointed by law, ac- 
cording to their pay proper, and when that 
is equal, according to the dates of their ap 
pointments, respectively. 

. The Miltary Instructors, having the rank of 

field officers. 

. The Acting Professors, 

. ‘The Principal Teachers, appointed as by law. 

. The Military instructors, having the rank of 
captain in the army. 

- The Assistant Professors, appointed as by law. 

. The Assistant Teacher of French. 

. All other officers attached to the academy, take 
precedence according to the dates of their 
commissions in the army. 


“Jt is made the duty of the Academic Board, to 
regulate the system of class books; to recommend 
for purchase all such books, maps, models, and ap- 
paratus, as may be required in the several depart- 
ments of instruction; to superintend the initial, and 
all other examinations of the cadets; decide on 
their merits and standing; grant diplomas; and re- 
commend for promotion. It shall also be the duty 
of the board, immediately after the June examina- 
tion, annually, to report to the Secretary of War on 
the system of studies and instruction; proposing for 
his approbation such additional rules and regula- 
tions for perfecting the same, and such improve- 
ments in those already existing, as experience may 
have suggested.” 

The Secretary of War is required to appoint an- 
aually a Board of Visiters, to consist of not less 
than five gentlemen, whose duties may be under- 
stood from the following extract from the circular 
addressed by him to the gentlemen selected to com- 
Pose it: 


oO ast aah on 


18—VoL,. We 


(CIRCULAR.) sions; a knowledge of | their natural productions. 
Sir, Department of War, March 24, 1825. |commerce, and manufactures, governments, nava! 


The regulations of this department for the go-|"4 military strength, and relative importance, to- 
vernment of the Military Academy at West Point,|sether with the bad the hall ¢ . 
direct, that the students of that institution shall be| ‘The course of History shall comprise a genera! 
examined in all the branches of science and in-|Summary of yet history, with a view, revel 
struction, through which they have passed, in the particularly, of the history and political relations 
presence of a Board of Visiters, and such other li- the United States. wt . 
terary gentlemen as shall be invited to attend. In| _ The course of Ethicks will include moral philoso- 
conformity with which, I have the honour to invite phy, and the @{ments of national and political law. 

ou to attend the ination of the Cadets at e courst’ f Chymis and Mineralogy will 
Vest Point, whic commence on the first Mon-|embrace, 1st, ‘Chymical D » including the 
day in June next, as a member of the above board: theory and practice of analysis, and the examina- 
and I shall be highly grati receive a report of| tion of vegetable and animal productions. 2d—/Ap- 
your observations up tate and pro- plication A Chymistry to the Arts of po mayo 
gress of the instituti tions for its ——ae dying, bleaching, gilding, py- 

















I have the hono 
With much . 
Your mos d’t serv't, 
JAMES BARBOUR. 
J S. Sxiwnver, Esa., Baltimore. 

The previous education necessary to admission 
at the academy, is to be able to read and write well, 
and to work easily and accurately, the four ground 
rules of arithmetick—of reduction—of simple and 
compound proportion, and vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions. 

“No candidate for admission shall be received 


viz: classification and description of mineral sub- 


stances; general structure and classification of rocks; 


analysis and uses of minerals, view of the different 
systems of geology and mineralogy, and an account 


of the minerals and geology of the United States. 


The complete course of Mathematics will com- 


prehend: 


Algebra, viz. Fundamental operations, involutions 


and evolutions, reduction and conversion of frac- 
tional and surd quantities; reduction and solution of 
equations, (to include those of the third degree,) 
ratios and proportions, summation of infinite series 


into the academy, who is below 4 feet 9 inches in 2nd figurate numbers, nature and construction of 


height, or who 1s deformed, or afflicted with any 
disease or infirmity which would render him uatit 
for military service, or who may bring with him at 
the time of presenting himself, any disorder of an 
infectious character.” 

The candidates are examined for admission in 





logarithms. 


Geometry, viz. Plane and solid geometry, and the 


formation and construction of determinate geome- 
trical equations. 


Trigonometry, viz. The solution of all the various 


cases in plane and spherical trigonometry; spherical 


June, but cannot get their warrants until after their Projections, analytical investigation of trigonome- 


semi-annual examination in January; nor then, unless | 
upon the certificate of the academick board that 
they have passed that examination in a satisfactory | 
manner, and that their moral and military conduct 
have in like manner been correct. We shall close| 
the present sketch, by exhibiting a part of the course | 
of instruction—and at another time we shall make | 
known the classification—the examination, and the | 
formation of the rolls for designating the relative’ 
merit of the cadets in each class—the regulations 
in regard to promotion, furloughs, uniform,accounts, 
and discipline. A view of these regulations will 
enable those who seek to place their children in| 
this institution, to form an idea of the effect which | 
such a course of instruction is likely to have on the! 
morals and character, and how far it is likely to 
qualify them to be useful to their country, and to 
acquire a name and a livelihood for themselves. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The following branches of knowledge, together 
with a course of practical military instruction, will 
be considered as comprising a complete course of 
education at the military academy, viz: the French 
Language, Drawing, Geography, History and 
Ethicks, Chymistry and Mineralogy, Mathematicks, ' 
Natural Philosophy, Engineering, and the science’ 
of War. 

The course of French shall consist in pronouncing | 
the language tolerably, and in translating French’ 
into English, and English into French, accurately. | 

The course of Drawing will embrace, Ist, the| 
elements of the human figure; 2d, a series of ele- 
mentary studies in landscape, with the pencil; the 
art of shading geometrical figures with ine ink; | 
the shading and finishing of landscapes in Indian! 
ink, sketches from nature, and elements of topogra- | 
phy, with the pen and pencil, and with Indian ink | 
and colours. 

The course of Geography shall comprehend a 
knowledge of the grand divisions of the earth, and 
of the relative situation, extent and boundaries, of, 
the several countries in each of those grand divi-' 





trical formulz. and the construction of tables. 


Surveying, viz. Mensuration of planes and solids, 


principles and practice of common land ne 
different methods of plotting and calculating suc 


surveys, and the use of mathematical instrumente. 
Also, trigonometrical surveying, and measurement 
of heights and distances, together with the use of 
the instruments usually employed therein. 

Descriptive Geometry, viz. The graphic illustra- 
tion and solution of problems in solid geometry 
generally, and the particular application of @iis 
method to spherics and conic sections, 

Perspective, viz. The theory and use of linear 
perspective shades and shadows. 

Analytical Geometry, viz. The construction and 
analysis of linear and superficial loci, particularly 
for equations of the first and second order. 

Fluxions, viz. The direct and inverse methods of 
fluxions;, their application te maxima and minima; 
the drawing of tangents, rectification of curves, ra~ 
dii of curvature, graduaters, cubatures, &c. &«. 

The course of Natural Philosophy, will consist of 
mechanics,experimental philosophy, and astronomy. 

The course in Mechanics will embrace: 

Statics, viz. The equilibrium of forces at rest, 
centres of gravity, mechanical powers, strength and 
stress of materials, and theory of arches. 

ics, viz. The laws in general of uniform 
and variable motion, falling bodies, motion of pro- 
jectiles in vacuo, vibration of the pendulum, cen- 
tral forces, and laws of the planetary motions, per- 
cussion and rotary motion. 7 

Hydrostatics, viz. The pressure of fluids, specific 
gravity, theory of the stability of vessels. — - 

Hydrodynamics, viz. Theory of effluent fluids; esti- 
mate of the force, motion, and resistance of fluids; 
calculation of the moving force of water in mills. 

Pneumatics, viz. Compression, density, and elas- 
ticity of air, theory and practice of barometric 
measurement; acoustics, explanationsof the wind, 
wind as a moving force, theory of pumps. . 

Application of Mechanics in various arts, and in 
the construction of machinery, consideration of first 
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pm = 
movers, combination and simplification of machine- 
ry, calculation of the maximum effects of machines; 
critical examination and analysis of various kinds 
of mills, engines, hydraulic works, &c. 

The instruction in Experimental Philosophy will 
include an illustration of the various properties of 
heat, the principles of light and colours, refraction 
and reflection of light, theory and use of lenses, 
construction of optical instruments; likewise, the 
experimental investigation of the principles of mag- 
netism, and of common and galvanic electricity. 

The course of Astronomy will comprehend a de- 
scription of the solar system, and of the celestial and 
terrestrial spheres; motion of the earth, and the 
various vicissitudes and appearances arising there- 
from; solution of the me a on the globes; figure 
of the earth; equation of time; motion, phases, and 
irregularities of the moon; eclipses of the sun and 
moon; theory of tides; physical laws of the motion 
of the planets, primary and secondary, and of 
the comets, and p wk determination of their orbits; 
theory of the corrections arising from parallax 
refraction, aberration, precession, and nutation; 
application of spherical trigonometry to astrono- 
my; use of instruments and tables; various me- 
thods of making, clearing, and calculating obser- 
vations for the time, latitude, longitude, and true 
meridian; application of astronomy to navigation; 
and the construction of general charts. 

The course of Engineering and the Science of 
War will comprehend: 

Field Fortification, viz. The description and ana- 
lysis of the various systems of fortitied lines, con- 
struction of batteries and redoubts; calculation of 
the labour, time, and materials for the construction 
of different kinds of field works; military bridges, 
defence of posts; field defilement; practical opera- 
tions on the ground. 

Permanent Fortification, viz. The attack and de 
fence of fortified places, analysis of the systems o' 
Vauban, Cohorn, Cormontaigne, and of the later 
improvements; construction of mines and fougasses, 
and their use in the attack and defence of works, 
construction of works; art of defilement, armament 
of fortresses. 

Science of Artillery, viz. The knowledge and use 
of the various kinds of ordnance and military pro- 
jectiles, principles of gunnery. &c. &c. 

Grand Tactics, viz. Organization of armies, march- 
es; orders of battle; battles; general maxims deduc- 
ed from the most important operations on record; 
castrametation. 

Civil and Military Architecture, viz. Elementary 
parts of buildings, and their combination, orders of 
architecture, construction of buildings and arches, 
canals, bridges, and other public works, machines 
used in constructions; also, the execution of a se- 
ries of drawings, consisting of plans, elevations 
and sections, to illustrate the principal parts of the 
course. 

In our next number we shall give some specimens 
of the actual examinations before the Board of Vi- 
siters, with illustrations connected with the course 
on civil engineering. 

The following is a correct list of the Graduates at 
the last examination, with their rank, all of whose 
commissions bear date July 1, 1825: 





In what corps 








z Vames—and from what State | 1) ninissioned. 
1\Alex’r D. Bache, Pennsylvani«|?d Lt. Engineers 
2\Peter M‘Martin, New York .} do do 
$|Alex’r H. Bowman, Penn. .. | do do 
4|Thompson S. Brown, N. York} do do 
5|Daniel J. Donelson, Tennessee|2d Lt. Artillery 
6|Stephen V. R. Ryan, N. York | do do 
7|Raphael C, Smiad, do... |} do do 
8|Benjamin Huger, S. Carolina | do do 
9)Francis Taylor, Virginia do do 

10! Abbott H. Brisbane, S. Caro. ' do do 































8 sn —— ee a 
11/Wm. F. Hopkins, Connecticu:}2d Lt. Artille ing for some time, and acte Geran 
12 *vaegg” > Thornton, - _ do do - i, produced them.* S-upan by the seme 
13|Jos. W. Harris, N. Hampshiry} do do What renders this latter opinion ; 
14|M. R. F. Harrison, Georgia . | do do ble, is the circumstance of the rig Pe 
15|Robert Anderson, Kentucky. | do do flock, which had lambed early in th@*season, were 
16/Alex’r D. Mackay, N. York . | do do not affected, although kept precisely in the same 
17\James R. Irwin, we do do manner. In future, | will have the wool on the tail 
18|}Horace Smith, N. Yor do do and between the thighs cut off as closely as ible 
19/Chas. F. Smith, Pennsylvania | do do before they are turned out to pasture. It is at this 
20)Washington Seawell, Virginia|2d Lt. Infantry | time that the change of food produces a purging 
21\Lawrence F. Carter, do. do do and if the wool is not sheared close about those 
22'Fred’k Norcum, N. Carolina? do do parts, it collects in large quantities, and is ver 
23|Nathaniel H. Street, do...{ do do troublesome to remove; and if™eft till shearin 
24|Joseph S. Worth, N. York. .| do do time, interferes very much with that o don 
25|Nathaniel S. H do do Tiere is a positive gain in pursuing this plan; for 
26\Osborn Cro: do do the wool is of little value; and is ultimately lost. | 
271 Joseph Bon do do do not know whether this plan has ever been put 
28 W. R. Montgo do do in practice. Sheep are very delicate animals, and 
29 James S. Thompso: do do require much attention and frequent extminations, 
30 James J. Anderson, do do Generally too much grain is given them during: the 
31 James D. Burnham, N York |2d Lt. Marines | winter. It predisposes to inflammatory #ttacks, and 
32 Gustavus Dorr, Massachusetts/2d Lt. Infantry | has an effect on the fine wool. I am satisfied, from 
33 Frederick Thomas, Vermont |2d Lt. Marines [ocular demonstration at our shearing, that the 
34 George W. Garey, Maryland |2d Lt. Infantry | thinnest sheep produce the finest wool. 
35 James Engle, N. Jersey ...| do do Our wool is of superior quality—amefig the finest 
35 Joseph Clay, Georgia .... do do of the American merino; and | am confident, that 
37 Sam 1 R. Allston, Massach’tts [2d Lt. Marines jwith care in selecting breeders, we. shall in a few 
years equal any of the imported. We sheared four 
io pounds from a full blood wether, after being well 
AGRICULTURE. washed in the clear and swift current of the Alle- 





SHEEP. 


[Interesting observations on a certain fatal disease 
prevailing in a flock of sheep in Warren county, 
in Pennsylvania, with remarks on the manage- 
ment of sheep in general. Of the growing impor- 
tance of sheep husbandry, we cannot give better 
proof. nor better assurance, that it will be well 
elucidated, in all its bearings, than by offering 
the observations of correspondents such as Mr. 
Irvine and Mr. Reed—which follow:] 


Dear Sir, Warren county, July 3, 1825. 


Havine observed a new disorder among our me- 
rino sheep, and being under the impression tl at a 
slight notice would not be useless, I will mention it 
as briefly as possible; leaving *t for you to say whe- 
ther it possesses sufficient interest for publication.— 
Noticing some of our sheep rubbing themselves 
against the fences,induced me to examine them more 
particularly; and in passing through the field for 
this purpose, I found one of the ewes lying on the 
ground, ms amg | unable to rise, although appear- 
‘ing otherwise well. Observing a small portion of 
ithe wool on the tail off, induced me to examine 
[more closely; when I found that the whole of the 
fleece on the rump could be raised, and that the 
flesh was completely gangrened, and swarming with 
|maggots. This sheep died before morning. I had 
‘this flock brought up, and set my hands to examin 
ing them. We found, out of two hundred and ten 
‘ewes, fifty affected in the same manner, although 
‘not so badly. I had the wool cut off around those 
parts, and applied spirits of turpentine, which had 
| the desired effect of driving off these intruders— 
| There is nothing which acts quicker than the tur- 
pentine, and it is a good general remedy for sheep. 
|] next had the other flocks examined; but could not 
‘discover among the wethers and rams, any of them 
in the same condition. These last were kept in the 
same manner, and were equally exposed to the 
weather. It was a new thing among our sheep, and 
puzzled our shepherd to account for it. ‘These 
ewes had not been cleaned as well as they might 
have been; and probably the wet (it having rained 
for a week before,) acting upon the filth generally 
found sticking about the rump, and the hot sun co- 





ghany. From a ram five pounds, and an average 
of two from the ewes. ‘Two and a half is the gen- 
eral average, but these sheep were remarkably well 
washed. I coincide with Mr. Pickering in the opin- 
ion that we have stock of our own, which, with 
proper attention, could be made equal to any of the 
imported; and would include those merinos already 
in the country. Respectfully, yours, 
WM. ARMSTRONG IRVINE 





MERINO SHEEP. 


Washington, July 12, 1825. 
Joun S. Sxrvver, Fisa. 

In compliance with your request for information 
on the subject of sheep and wool, I send you a 
sketch of such as was within my power to collect. 
The result of the most diligent inquiry, warrants 
us in estimating the sheep in this county at some- 
what over one hundred thousand. The wool shorn 
this season, will exceed four hundred thousand 
pounds. Between one-third and one-fourth of this, 
is Merino of different grades, from full, down to 
quarter bred. About three-fourths of the whole 
quantity is believed to be manufactured in a domes- 
tic way, into narrow cloths, blankets, linseys, flan- 
nels and stockings. 

A considerable quantity of the linsey is sent down 
the Ohio, and to the different iron works in this vi- 
cinity. Upwards of one hundred thousand pounds 
are sold in an unmanufactured state. Messrs. B. 
Wells & Co., of Steubenville, Ohio, purchase most 
of the fine wool—probably about one-third of the 
whole quantity sold. The small manufacturing 
establishments consume about another third, and 
the remaining third we send eastward. 

The Harmony Society is erecting a large woollen 
manufactory, on the west bank of the Chio, about 
18 miles below Pittsburg, which will create an ad- 


ditional demand. 


We are now beginning to reap some of the ad- 


vantages from the tariff which the friends of that 
measure anticipated. Cash is readily procured for 
wool, at a fair price; and instead of advancing, the 
owners of the Steubenville establishment have re- 
duced the prices of their goods. 





*These ewes lambed as late as the middle of May, 








operating, produced the maggots, or, what.is more 
probable, the membranes (after lambing,) remain- 


and were lambing at the time the maggots made their 
appearance. 
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These gentl 
every friend o 


emen deserve the grateful thanks of 
f domestic improvement, for their 

rseverance in meeting and overceming the very 
numerous obstacles they had to encounter. Had it 
not been for their patriotic exertions, we should 
have now but very few fine sheep in this section of 
country. ‘They have demonstrated the fact, that 
such establishments, when conducted with skill and 

rudence, must succeed in our country, and amply 
compensate those who employ their capital in this 





same case with several counties on the Western 
Shore. 

This being then our first attempt, we are unac- 
quainted with the proper method of packing; and 
any information which you can give on this subject 
would be very acceptable. ‘The communication in 
the last number, from “a Washita farmer,” I read 
with pleasure; but it would have been more satis- 
factory had he given such a sketch of the framing, 
and machinery, with the dimensions of the timber, | 


the whole course of the spine. Some particulars 
respecting the various species of cestri that infest 
the internal organs and skins of domestic animals, 
were given in a report of a former meeting of this 
‘society. [American Farmer, No. 29, vol. 6.] 
Edmund Rouvert, of New Jersey, scnt a sod of a 
common and pretty plant, called ground laurel, to 
the eating of which fe ascribed the death of a cow 
and sheep belonging to him. It is the Epigewa re- 
pens of the botanists. It does not belong to the 





“be the opinion of those who have had the best 


opportunity of obtaining information, that wool has 
brought more money into our county this year, 
than wheat. My flocks afforded me more prolit 
after deducting all expenses, than the farms they | 
occupy would have brought me in rents, for three 
ears. ‘Ihe average price of my unwashed. wool | 
was 484 cents per pound. ‘Taking the present prices 
of wool and grain as our data, the expense of pro- 
duction is about as one to four. 

At first view, the estimated quantity manufactured 
in a domestic way may appear large, but when it is 
known that nine-tenths of our population are clothed 
entirely in their own manufactures, and that it does) 
not much exceed six pounds of unwashed wool, or 
four pounds when washed, for each inhabitant, the 
estimate must be considered under, rather than! 
above the mark. In order to come to a more correct! 
conclusion on this point, | enquired of a number of 
farmers, indiscriminately, as | met them, and found 
that the quantity averaged nearly eight pounds. 

Some trials have been made with us, as to the 
merinos retaining their fleeces for more than one! 

ear, with the same success that attended Mr.| 
adsworth’s experiment. Should it be found, on| 
full trial, that letting them remain unshorn for two 
years will not prove injurious to their health, we 
will then have materials for making the finest kind 
of worsted goods. 

We hear much from various writers, of their bad | 
forms, inaptitude to fatten, &c. &e. We can de-| 
moustrate, by an exhibition of our own flocks, that} 
this is a mistaken notion, at lesst, with regard to; 
those amongst us. We do not pretend to say that 
they will produce as heavy carcasses as the Dishley, 
nor so heavy fleeces as some of the coarse woolled 
breeds. But, Jet us fairly estimate the value of the 
fleece and carcass, and the quantity of food con- 
sumed, and we can no longer hestitate in giving 
them a decided preference. 

1 would here observe, that all who have perse- 
vered in keeping the merino sheep, and bestowed 
proper attention to their flocks, have been amply 
compensated, and in some instances, a handsome 
independence has been secured. ‘This is gradually 
securing them that place, in the estimation of our 
most judicious farmers, which they so richly merit. 
This preference arises not from extravagant calcu- 
lations on paper, nor does it proceed from a mad 
speculation mania. It is bottomed on facts clicited 
by long and well tested experience. 

1 am, very sincerely, yours, 


ALEXANDER REED. 





} 


| 








COTTON. 
Eastern Shore, Virginia, July €, 1825. 

Tue cultivation of cotton having engaged the at- 
tention of a large portion of this state, every thing 
which appears in your paper connected with the 
subject must be highly interesting to your subscri- 
bers in this section of the Union. It is only within 
a few years past that it has been cultivated in Vir- 
ginia as a crop, and this year the product will pro- 
bably double that of any preceding. The two coun- 
ties on this shore which have never yet sent a pound 
to market, have now upwards of 3000 acres em- 


e|at what price? 


laurel family, but its injurious effects upon cattle 
cannot be doubted, when freely eaten by them. 

The attentive friend of the Society, in Scotland, . 
sent three numbers in continuation of the Farmers’ 
|Magazine of Edinburgh. Two of them contain 
valuable papers on making butter, an abstract of 
which will appear in the next Agricultural Alma- 
nack, published under the patronage © ithe Socie- 
ty. The market of Philadelphia, although famous 
for good butter, yet often exhibits specimens of very 
moderate quality: this fact proves that many whose 
interest it is to bring to market au article in an ac- 
P ceptable form, es has —— “7 a 

. : . . . one for the tables of every class of society, have 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture. |v measles he hemata dy ¢ of the art. ha 

Starep Meertine, Arrit 19, 1825.—Dr. Mease,| per alluded to, refers particularly to the making and 
vice-president, in the chair. ‘The following papers’ curing butter for long keeping. Yarwers will see, 
were read: \that like brewing, baking, and :oap-making, the 

1. A letter from Major S. H. Long, giving a de-| management of milk intended either for butter or 
scription of the Rocky Mountain goat, a notice of cheese, may be improved by a knowledge of chy- 
their geographical range, and principal place of re-| mistry; and that success, or the want of it, in these 


&c. that a common carpenter could erect one, sup- 
posing the screws to be provided. 

Allow me to inquire also, what kind of wood is 
considered best for the screw? Has persimmon 
ever been tried? What are the proper dimensions 
for it? Are they to be purchased in Baltimore, and| 
FRANCIS H. SMITH. 


[We will feel much obliged to any gentleman in 
the south who can answer these enquiries.] 


‘ 


PROCEEDINGS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETIES. 








sort. ‘he information detailed was given by Mr. 
Donald M‘Keuzie, of the British Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, with whom Major Long met on his late jour- 
ney to St. Peter’s river, at the mouth of the Assin- 
niboin river, and afterwards confirmed by Mr. Hen- 
ry of the same company, at Fort William, on lake 
Superior. Both those gentlemen spoke from per- 
sonal observation. ‘The fleeces of these native ani- 
mals, one of which is in Peale’s Museum, exceed in 
downy sofiness that of the Thibet goat, and their 
introduction into the United States would add great- 

France has already been 





ly to the national wealth. 
repaid by working up the fleeces of the Thibet ani- 
mal imported a few years since, for the expense at- 
tending that memorable expedition. 

2. A letter to the chairman from H. Barnard, of, 
Hudson, New York, inclosing an account, by the| 
builder, of the mode to be pursued in constructing | 
an arched bridge of boards, a model of which is in| 
possession of the society. 'These bridges are very! 
neat, and from the ingenious mode adopted in form-| 
\ing the arch with the boards, are also very strong. | 
|'The inventor was the late R. Robotham, of Hudson. 
|The model of the bridge is at the service of the 
public. It 1s a proof of the excellence of the prin- 
'ciples adopted in their construction, that they were 
erected in a country abounding with stone. ‘In the| 
alluvial districts of the United States, where stones 
are scarce, timber abounds, and the bridges are no- 
toriously unsafe, the wooden structures of Mr. R. 
would be extremely useful. Even in Pennsylvania, 
so famous for bridges of all sizes, they might be 
found economical substitutes for more costly stone 
erections 

3. R. Haines read a letter from James Hayward, 
of Berkshire, England, on the merits of three Suf-| 
folk pigs sent to him. ‘They are of the same breed 
as the one of which there is a cut in the Agricultu- 
ral Almanack for the year 1820. Some directions 
were given respecting the breed of swine. 

Thomas Wistar, Jr., of Montgomery county, Pa., 
exhibited several larve of the estrus bovis, or gad- 
fly, recenily taken from the back of one of his cows. 
These insects in the larva state are familiar to far- 
mers by the name of warbles, and are known to be 
highly irritating to the animal they infest. In one 
case they actually caused the death of a young bull, 


| 
} 
| 
| 


placed them in a glass jar, an 


operations, is explicable upon chy Nical principles. 

W. M. Walmsley, treasurer of the society, an- 
nounced his having received two half barrels of 
wheat (the growth of the vicinity c° Malaga,) from 
Mr. Barroll, the United States’ cojsul at that port. 
It will be sown next autumn, and He result made 
known. 





ON SMUT IN WE 
Mr. Sxrnner, 

I have been making some obser‘ 
wheat, which, if you should e:te: 
sertion in your voheshlt paper, yu 

In the year 1821, I procured a 
wheat heads, cut about the first jo 
before harvest, and attached ther: 

arden. I viewed them very fr 
about three weeks after harvest § 
smut-bug or fly eating its way out 
and bran. I then selected 10 


T. 


ons on smutty 
worthy an in- 
y do so. 













» a bush in my 
ently, and in 


closely by means of a piece of bi? 
I perforated with small pin holes {@* the purpose of 
admitting air. I also ohivet 30 gifins of the smut- 
ted wheat in another jar, securing em in a similar 


n paper which 


‘manner, and placed them both in ich a situation 


that the sun was admitted, and thé rain excluded. 
I soon perceived the insects makiag their appear- 
ance in both jars, and still keeping them in that 
situation until the severe frosts commenced. I ob- 
served the fy was alive, and made its habitation 
of the grain they were feeding on, where they would 
remain during cold weather, until giving the jara vio- 
lent shake, they would venture forth. About the last 
of November, fearing my glasses would be blown 
down, I took them into a room in which there was 
a a fire, after which I paid no attention to 
them until Christmas, when I discovered the bugs 
were still alive, though not so numerous as usual. 
I examined thera again in the month of March, 
when { could find none of them. I placed them 
again in the sun, until the fall of the year, when not 
one bug made its appearance, although more than 
one-half of the smutty wheat was still whole. Of 
the grains, | suppose, one-half remained, and those 
in the head in the same proportion. I then rubbed out 
the good and three smutty grains, and having wash- 





(which was intended to be reared,) by the innume- 





ployed in this way; and I am informed that it is the 


rable small abscesses which they gave rise to along 


ed them, I sowed them together. They grew, have 
ripened well, and not one smutty grain is to be 
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found. I have shelled all out, and examined them/bore fruit the second or third year after planting.| year while other kinds remained vigorous ames 


so minutely as to be convinced there is none. The 
produce is about the amount of a small sheaf. I 
attended to it from iis blossoming until ripe, and 
never observed any insect about it. 
A. SEYMOUR. 
Hardy County, Va. July 30, 1823. 
—_—— 











HORTICULTURE. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 
OF THE VINE. 
State of Indiana, June 27, 1825. 
In answer to some of the queries contained in a 
communication signed J. in your Farmer of the 3d 
inst., on the subject of the vine, I would observe, 
that the only mode of rearing vineyards known to 
me in Europe, is from slips or cuttings. ,In that 
part of Europe where I came from, when a proprie- 
tor intends planting a new vineyard, or to renew an 
old one, he selects his slips or cuttings from vines 
which he deems the best, or at least the most suit- 
able to the piece of ground he intends planting. If 
he has not within himself what he deems the most 
suitable kinds, he procures them from his neigh- 
bours, or sometimes from a distant vineyard. Inte- 
rest generally regulates the views of the proprietor 
in the selection of plants from among the different 
species; some preferring those kinds affording a su- 
perior quality of wine, to those producing it in 
greater abundance; whilst others may have good 
reasons to prefer those yielding the greatest quanti- 
But I have never known a new vineyard plant- 
ed, or an old one renewed, with seeds or seedling 
plants. Vines raised from the seeds in Europe are 
——, many years before they bear fruit—some 
aving 
thirty years before they commenced bearing, and 
only a small proportion of the plants raised from 
the seeds turns out to be varieties worth cultivat- 
ing. Hence the impropriety of raising vineyards 
in that way. But although nail discourage any 
one from planting a vineyard with seeds, or seed- 
ling plants, yet I believe the raising of vines, from 
the seeds of the different species of our own native 
grapes, to be of the greatest importance. I have 
little or no doubt, but that by a persevering attention 
to that business, varieties might be obtained, which, 
if they did not equal the best European grapes as 
to the quality of the fruit for table use, they might 
as to quality for making wine, and undoubtedly sur- 
pass them as to hardiness in supporting the incle- 
mency of our seasons. 
Our country is so different in almost every thing 





een known to live ten, twelve and even) 


It has likewise been remarked in several places, 
where old fields had been abandoned and a new 
growth had taken possession of the soil, that new 
varieties of grape vines had sprung up, entirely dif- 
ferent from any that had ever before been seen in 
those parts, some of which bore fruit of a much 
superior quality. Facts, such as these, prove be- 
yond any reasonable doubt, that at least some of 
our indigenous vines are susceptible of ameliora- 
tion, which induces a belief, that sooner or later, 
varieties of our native vines will be reared from 
the seed which will be found yielding abundance of 
good fruit, and be hardy enough to stand the frost 
of our hardest winters. This subject is worthy of 
the attention of intelligent gentlemen farmers, and 
I take the liberty to recommend to those whose 
circumstances will admit of their devoting a por- 
tion of their time for the benefit of society, to try 
experiments with the seeds of the native grapes, as 
well as with those of ~p grapes, and whenever 
good varieties shall be obtained, then propagate 
them by cuttings. As to the influence which vines 
of different kinds may have upon each other, when 
near together, I beg leave to doubt their having 
such, as to change the colour or quality of the 
immediate fruit of either. I have seen vines of 
different kinds in open vineyards, some red or pur- 
ple and some white, planted at no more than two 
and a half feet distance from each other, and I have 
seen them in espelliers, or treilles, against the walls 
of houses, the branches of the red intermixing with 
those of the white, so that the fruit of each would 
come in contact, and sometimes a bunch of each 
joined together so closely as to appear as one bunch, 
which, when ripe, part would be red and part white; 
yet these vines had grown old without the least ap- 
parent influence from one to the other, as to the 
nature of their fruit or leaves; every year their 
fruit was the same, as well as the fruit of the vines 
raised from slips or cuttings taken from them. But 
I believe that vines raised from the seed of grapes 
of two different kinds, growing so close together, 
will in some measure partake of the nature of both, 
provided they both blossom at the same time. Wm. 
Speechly, an English gardener, who has written on 
the management of vines in hot houses, recom- 
mends the marrying of bunches of different kinds, 
to obtain improved varieties from their seeds. 
Very respectfully, ; 
Your obed’t humble serv't, J. F. D. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. 





ON THE CULTURE AND DISEASES OF THE PEACH TREE. 











from the old continent, that many of the plants, and) 
many of the rules laid down and established there| 
in some of the branches of agriculture and horti-) 


Dear Sir, 
In the cultivation of the peach tree I have had no 
better luck than my neighbours. Three or four 


culture, will no more suit our climate and our na-| years after bearing, the leaves turn yellow, and the 
tive plants, than the doctrines of the holy alliance) following year the tree dies. There is neither reme- 
suit the liberal ideas of our citizens. Many at-|dy nor palliation. This disease is well known as 
tempts have been made at different times and in' the yellows, and has been ascribed to different caus- 


different parts of this Union, to establish vineyards es. 


The first is the worm. But the worm is easily 


on the plans and with the vines of those of France destroyed, nor is it difficult to prevent their attacks; 
and Germany; but successes until now have been and among many hundreds that have perished in my 
very partial, because neither the vines nor the plan garden, I have not found one in four which the worm 


of cultivation suited our climate. 
tained at Vevay, in this state, in the culture of the 


The success ob- had touched. 


It has also been ascribed, and with greater plausi- 


vine, is owing to the kind cultivated, which is now bility, to a disorder in the farina, which carries the 
well ascertained to be a native of Virginia, and was disease to the neighbouring plants. That it might 


not originally imported from the Cape of Good 
Hope, as generally believed. Then, since a tolera-, 


injure the germ in the flower thus impregnated, and 
render it susceptible of continuing the disorder, if 


ble good wine grape has been found in Virginia, in planted, is not at all improbable; for diseases in trees 
a state of nature, it is reasonable to infer, that, if are generally hereditary, but I see no reason to sup- 


not by chance, at least with the aid of art, still pose that 


e tree would be affected. A nursery- 


better varieties may be produced. A gentleman of man showed me, in proof of his opinion, a number 
Tennessee, Mr. J. Field, by planting the seeds of, of peach trees together which were all disordered; rises upon his toe to deliver the weight of his body 
native grapes, has obtained varieties different from but, on enquiry, I found them of the same variety. and transfer the exertions of his muscular force to 
and much superior to the parent stock, and a cir-|So in my own garden I found, that peach trees of another foot, reason suggests to us that he would 
cumstance worthy of notice is, that his seedlings|the same kind and age generally went the same!tread more firmly and steadily upon a broad suriace 


them. Trees also planted at « great distance 
others, I found, had the same short lived pe hn 
A gentleman of Georgia assured me that he had 
several times imported the peach from the middle 
aon Ws -_ he had lost them soon by the yel. 
ows, while the common peach of the co 
mained unhurt. — 
Mr. Knight, of London, celebrated for his horti- 
cultural discoveries, considers, that a graft lives.o 
the natural time of the parent stock, and, of course 
that the variety cannot be continued longer by 
grafts. This theory is now generally received, and 
probably applies to most of our peaches. But, it ig 
not less true, that the natural trees in this part of the 
country are generally diseased as well as the others, 
Neither of the above theories will, therefore, 
serve for every case; but, the effect of grafting will, 
I think, include the whole, and, as the remedy would 
be the same, it is deserving of attention, at least, to 
enforce the necessity of an entire change of system, 
The effect of grafting, like the new method of 
girdling, is to prevent the descent of the sap, con- 
tinuing it in the branches, thereby forcing the fruit 
and surcharging the vessels of the graft. As this is 
an unnatural state of the tree, it must exist with a 
greater liability to disorder than the original, and a 
succession of grafts from grafts will ultimately pro- 
duce a short lived sickly tree, of which the fruit par- 
takes the disorders. Those who have observed 
grafted trees with attention, find that they require 
more attention than natural ones; that pruning is 
more necessary; and, it is probable, that from this 
circumstance it is owing that espaliers are more 
productive, and produce finer fruit, from the facility 
of raising continually new wood and fruit branches, 
From the above observations it is to be inferred, 
that whether for fruit or stocks we should procure 
peach stones from those countries where the natural 
fruit is chiefly cultivated; that we should abandon 
all the varieties with us which are subject to the 
yellows; and that particular care should be given to 
propagate new varieties, as practised in Europe, 
but not with grafted trees. G. 





a) 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


FRENCH MODE OF SHOEING HORSES. 


Eacu nation of Europe has its own peculiar mode 
of shoeing horses. In America, we follow the En- 
glish method, which is very different from the 
French. ‘The national antipathics of the Freneh 
and English prevent, in a certain degree, the adop- 
tion of each other’s improvements. An English 
physician will pertinaciously adhere to the use of 
emetics because the French prefer cathartics: on 
one side of the channel the horses have long tails, 
while on the other they are docked close to the 
rump: and an Englishman would no sooner | a 
with his prejudices in favour of his own mode of 
shoeing horses, to adopt the French practice, than 
he would part with his light pumps and his cough, 
to thrust his feet into the wooden sabots of a Nor- 
man peasant. If we in America have national pre- 
judices, (and who are without them?) I trust they 
are neither so unreasonable nor so violent as to 
make us quite blind to the merit of other nations’ 
improvements. 

A French shoe is shaped nearly as the hoof of 
the horse is naturally worn when left unshod, as in 
the annexed cut. An English shoe is flat, straight, 
and runs to a point at the toe. It would seem that 
a little reflection on the form of the foot, and the 
powers and actions of the horse, would indicate the 
proper mode of shoeing. When a moving horse 
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orting as well the sides as the extremity of his 
pe an eane a narrow, trembling point, that he 
would not be so liable to sprains and injuries in his 
limbs; that he would move with a clear unfaultering 
step, and travel in ease and safety. But the ques- 
tion has been solved by a protracted, and to the 
animal, a suffering experience, which a rational 
theory should have long since settled. An English 
gentleman who had travelled extensively on the 
continent, and made horses a subject of particular 
observation, said, that he had seen more lamed 
horses between Harwich and London, than he had 
met with in a tour over all France, and this he 
rightly attributed to the different modes in which 
they were shod, 

I had no difficulty, after turning the subject over 
in my mind, in believing that the French mode at 
least deserved trial. he immediate advantage 
which I proposed to myself was to cure the stum- 
bling of a horse which | then occasionally rode. 
was satisfied with the experiment, and found, on 
trial, other advantages which I had not anticipated, 
and have now no expectation that I shall, when it 
can be done, have my horses shod in any other than 
the French mode. But, the smith raised some ob- 
jections to the plan. It was, he said, about five 
minutes’ more work to fit a set of shoes; that new 
shoes would be more seldom called for, these not 
being liable to be worn through at the toes; that the 
nails would not be drawn by straining on a hard 
road, nor loosened by striking the toes against 
stones and runners, and that, on the whole, he 
deemed the innovation not for the good of the trade. 

In the hope that this item of French knowledge 
may be acceptable and perhaps useful to a portion 
of the American public, [ offer it to Mr. Skinner for 


his invaluable journal. CALVIN JONES. 
Wake Forest, May 21, 1825. 


_ 


MILL STONES, 
Mr. Sxinyer, 


A subscriber to your useful paper wishes to be in-| °Vereome it, and to reach tht e 


formed by some of your numerous readers and cor- 
respondents, what 


ding Indian corn; and where those which may 


recommended, are to be had, and the prices of 


4 and 44 feet. And also, if any gentleman, having 
a knowledge of a quarry somewhere upon the Sus- 
quehanna, known by the name of the Round To 

mountain, and another in Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
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_—~ a] 
the power of the water to support you, and learn to 


confide in that power, while jyour endeavours to 
, teach you the 
manner of acting on the watel wi your feet and 


: : hands, which action is afterwards used in swimming 
ind of mill stones are found ° : - 
upon experience, to be the best and cheapest for|*© support your head higher * 


ve water, or to go 






forward through it. 

I would the more earnestly§press you to the trial 
of this method, because, tho: bh I think I satisfied 
you that your body is peer ‘than water, and that 
you might float in it a long !!me with your mouth 
free for breathing, if you wuld put yourself in a 


: ee ture, and would: be still and forbear 
vania, upon Wissahicken creek, would also confer |PFOPe® posture, é : - ; 
a favour by communicating such particular informa- struggling; yet, till you have obtained this experi- 


tion of the proprietors’ names and places, qualities 
and prices, as may be deemed useful—and in return 


mental confidence in the water, I cannot depend on 
your having the necessary presence of mind to re- 


for such favours, in a few months, I shall endea- collect that posture and the directions I gave you 


vour to requite their attention and civility with an 


relating to it. ‘The surprise may put all out of your 


account of an experiment which promises to be mind. For though we value ourselves on being 


useful to the agricultural community. 
JOHN B. BAYLESS. 


N.B. To prevent imposition, it is desirable that 
any information upon the above subject, should be 
communicated under the authority of the name of 
the gentleman making it—and it would to me be 
the more useful and acceptable for being as early 


and prompt as possible. 


———————————————— EEE | memo 


MISCELLANZEOUS. 
SWIMMING. 





reasonable knowing creatures, reason and know- 
ledge seem on such occasions to be of little use to 
us; and the brutes to whom we allow scarce a glim- 
mering of either, appear to have the advantage 
of us. 

I will, however, take this opportunity of repeat- 
ing those particulars to you, which I mentioned in 
our last conversation, as, by perusing them at your 
leisure, you may possibly imprint them so in your 
as on occasion to be of some use to you. 

1. That though the legs, arms, and head, of a 
human body, being solid parts, are specifically some- 
thing heavier than fresh water, yet the trunk, par- 
ticularly the upper part, from its hollowness, is so 


(The art of swimming is so often the means of|much lighter than water, as that the whole of the 
saving life, and the ignorance of it so frequently the| body taken together is too light to sink wholly under 
cause of losing life penn that all parents| water, but some part will remain above, until the 

en 


ought to consider it their boun 
their children learn to swim. 


poisons. 


duty to see that/Jungs become filled with water, which happens from 


J It is as necessary a|drawing water into them instead of air, when a 
part of education as to teach them to avoid natural 





person in the fright attempts breathing while the _ 


Besides being frequently essential to the| mouth and nostrils are under water. 
preservation of existence, amidst the ordinary inci- 


2. That the legs and arms are specifically lighter 


dents of life, the pleasure to be derived from the} than salt,water,.and will be supported by it, so that 
exercise leads to health and cleanliness—hence we|a human body would not sink in salt water, though 
have selected for our young readers the following} the lungs were filled as above, but from the greater 
directions for learning to swim, given by Doctor specific gravity of the head. 


Franklin.) 


TO OLIVER NEALE, ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 
Dear Sir, 


$. That, therefore, a person throwing himself on 
his back in salt water, and extending his arms, may 
easily lie so as to keep his mouth and nostrils free 
for breathing, and by a small motion of his hands 


I cannot be of opinion with you that it is too late|may prevent turning, if he should perceive any ten- 


in life for you to learn to swim. The river near the dency to it. 

bottom of your garden affords a most convenient! 4. That, in fresh water, if a man throws himself 
place for the purpose. And as your new employ-|on his back, near the surface, he cannot long con- 
ment requires your being often on the water, of tinue in that situation but by proper action of his 
which you have such a dread, I think you would do hands on the water. If he uses no such action, the 








well to make the trial; nothing being so likely to 














COWS. 

Krzr no more cows than you can keep well— 
one cow well fed will produce as much milk as two 
indifferently treated, and more butter; and if the 
cow be wintered badly, she will rarely recover, 
during the succeeding summer, so as to become pro- 
fitable to the feeder. Cows should, by all means, 
be housed in extreme weather, and icularly 
those which give milk, or a failure in the quantity 
of milk will be experienced. Wherefore, instead of 
keeping twenty cows poorly fed, and but half of 
them stabled, sell tén, and give the remaining ten 
feed to the amount equal to what the twenty origin- 
ally had; procure constant stabling for them, and 
you will find that you will receive quite as much 
milk and butter in return, as was derived from the 
former mode of treating 20. Sweet potatoes, car- 
rots, pumpkins, and ground oats, are unquestionably 
among the best articles of food for milch cattle; 
they occasion the milk and butter to assume a fine 


favour and colour, as well as increase of quantity. | thing to sink as you imagined; that you cannot but/and p 


remove those apprehensions as the consciousness of ti 
an ability to swim to the shore, in case of an acci-| will continue suspended, the 
dent, or of supporting yourself in the water till ajkeeping the head uppermost. 


boat could come to take you up. 


legs and lower part of the body will gradually sink 
till he comes into an upright position, in which he 
ollow of the breast 


5. But if, in this erect position, the head is kept 


Choosing a place where the water deepens gradu-|upright above the shoulders, as when we stand on 
ally, walk coolly into it till it is up to your breast,|the ground, the immersion will, by the weight of 
then turn round, your face to the shore, and throw | that part of the head that is out of water, reach 


an egg into the water between you and the shore 
It will sink to the bottom, and be easily seen there 
as your water is clear. 


.|above the mouth and nostrils, perhaps a little above 
»\the eyes, so that a man cannot long remain sus- 


It must lie in water so deep| pended in water with his head in that position. 
as that you cannot reach it to take it up but by 


6 The body continuing suspended as before, and 


diving for it. ‘To encourage yourself in order to do upright, if the head be leaned quite back, so that 


this, reflect that your pro: 
to shallower water, and that at any time you may 


ss will be from deeper the 


ace looks upwards, all the back part of the 
»|head being then under water, and its weight conse- 


by bringing your legs under you and standing on| quently in a great measure supported by it, the face 
the bottom, raise your head far above the water.|will remain above water quite free for ee 


Then plunge under it with your eyes open, throw- 


will rise an inch higher every inspiration, and 


ing yourself towards the egg, and endeavouring by|as much every expiration, but never so low as that 


the action of your hands and feet against the water|the water ma 
In this at- 


to get forward till within reach of it. 





come over the mouth. 
7. If, therefore, a person unacquainted with swim- 


tempt you will find, that the water buoys you up/ming, and falling accidentally into the water, could 
against your inclination, that it is not so easy ajhave % rmeaag of mind sufficient to avoid straggling 





unging, and to let the body take this nat 


[Trenton Emporium. by active force get down to the egg. ‘Thus you feel’ position, he might continue long safe from drowning 
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till perhaps help would come. For, as to the clothes,}ed. This was taken in the village of East Falls,|meadow-bogs; but also frequents the water, and is 
their additional weight while immersed is very in-/and by the care and attention of Col. Pope, was| said to be a good swimmer. 
considerable, the water supporting it, though, when/| transmitted to Dr. Harris, The following descrip-| ‘This account is drawn up for the gratification of 
he comes out of the water, he would find them very/|tion of the animal is from the pen of Dr. H. who|the gentlemen by whose kindness the writer was 
heavy indeed. very politely permits this paper to be the medium 'favoured with an opportunity of examining the ani- 
But, as I said before, I would not advise you or|of communicating to the public the result of his|mal, sent him preserved in spirits. A more exact 
any one to depend on having this presence of mind|inquiries on the subject. The following is an ex-jand scientific description, by another hand, is pre- 
on such an occasion, but learn fairly to swim; as I| tract of the letter, inclosing the description:—“You pared for publication in some of our literary jour. 
wish all men were taught to do in their youth; they} will accept my thanks, here repeated, for your kind- nals, in which the non-descript is to bear the name 
would, on many occurrences, be the safer for having| ness in obtaining for me the little creature, and the of ASTROMYC'TER prasinatus.” 
that skill, and on many more the happier, as freer| gratification which the inspection of it has yielded} Dorchester, Mass. May 10, 1825. 
from painful apprehensions of danger, to say nothing|me and others.” * * * * “I trust, you will 
of the enjoyment in so delightful and wholesome an| enjoy something from the consciousness of confer-|,xsweR To INQUIRIES, WITH SPECIMENS OF MINE 
exercise. Soldiers particularly should, methinks,|ring an obligation and enlarging the boundaries of RALS AND VEGETABLES 
all be taught to swim; it might be of frequent use | natural science.” : ; 
either in surprising an enemy, or saving themselves.| “A very curious and beautiful animal was disco- 
And if I now had boys to educate, | should prefer vered in the month of March, 1825, at Machias, in ae : : 7 
those schools (other things being equal) where an/|the state of Maine. It is a non-descript species allied | be a pe Se gftesg or $month 
opportunity was afforded for acquiring so advan-|to the SOREX Cristatus of Linneus, Rapiatep 0 be the oenggeseer al... ewes ’ See or sulphuret of 
tageous an art, which once learned is never for-| Moxe of Pennant, and of the genus CONDYLURA |!7"- I have not considered it necessary to make 


gotten. I am, sir, &c. lof Illiger. It seems to hold an intermediate rank |*" analysis of it, as it is sufliciently characterized 
B. FRANKLIN. junder its present form. ‘This mineral is common in 


between the Tate» (Moles,) and Sorices (Shrew- | ; . sieges? 
our neighbourhood in primitive rocks, and cannot 











[Eastern Star 








Joun S. Skinner, Ese. 
I return you the letter from Dr. Howard, of Mont. 











GEOLOGICAL CURIOSITY. 
Harrison County, Va. October 7. 


Within 200 yards from the road leading from 
Clarksburg up the Elk Creek to Booth’s Ferry, and 
within five and a half miles from the place on the 
premises of David Hall, a company has been for 
some time engaged at intervals, in boring for salt; 
they commenced in the bed of the creek upon a 
solid rock; at the distance of about 34 feet, they 
struck a large vein of beautiful water, exceedingly 
cold, and a little brackish to the taste, which dis- 
charges itself at the top of a small gum inserted into 
the rock, about 18 inches high. At the distance of 
about 118 feet, they passed through a rich vein or 
bed of copper about 4 feet in thickness; and at the 
depth of about 180 feet, they opened a strong vein 
of wind which instantly found vent at the top of the 
well in a tremendous roaring and spoutiig of water 
throwing up perpendicular c~ mns of that element 
to the distance of 30 feet! Although the diameter 
of the well is not more than 2 and a half inches, it 
is supposed there is no less than 260 gallons of water 
discharged in one minute of time! for some distance 
round this perpendicular shoot of water, plays an 
imperceptible gas of vapour so very inflammable as 
instantly to take fire whenever that element comes 
in contact with it. The verge of the circumference 
of this gas is not perceptible, therefore, those who 
are not acquainted with its ignitible qualities, the act 
of putting fire to this curious lamp of nature, have 
found themselves enveloped in flame, and pretty 
well singed before they had the idea of being within 
reach of its touch! It has been tried in vain to 
extinguish the flame with water. 

The only effectual method is to smother it with a 
large cloth, which can only be applied when te 
spouting and flame has somewhat abated. ‘The in- 
tervals between the times of spouting are uncertain: 
it has been known to spout two or three times in a 
week, and may be seen to spout at any time, by 
putting down the poles after the well has been eight 
or ten days unoccupied. [ Press. 


THE STRANGE ANIMAL. 


Ir will be recollected, that about a year ago, we 
ublished an account of a “strange animal,’ found 
in this town. ‘The account met the eye of the Rev. 
Dr. Harris, of Dorchester, who addressed to us a 
letter, requesting to be furnished with the skin of 
the animal for his examination. It was out of our 
wer to do this, as the skin had accidentally been 
scstroyed. We, however, offered a reward for an 
ether of the animals, with « view to afford Doctor 
Harris the desired opportunity of examining it, but 





mice;) having, in its form and habits, an »ffinity to 
the former, while its teeth closely resemble those of | 
ithe latter. Its shape is like that of the mole, but} 
the body is longer, being four inches and a half 
from the nose to the msertion of the tail, and is 
three inches and three quarters girth. The head is 
terminated in a snout, which is naked, having its 
edges fringed with twenty-two cartilaginous acu-: 
minated processes, which surround it, in a stellated 
manner, like the radii or points of a horseman’s spur. | 
The average length of these is five twentieths of an! 
inch; the two superior ones are considerably the 
longest, and are situated a little in advance of the 
lothers. ‘These all seem to be feelers, and may, 


iserve to collect or hold the food, or, perhaps, con-| 
vey it to the mouth by means of the elongation of; 
‘the snout, which is a kind of proboscis. ‘The neck} 
‘is so short. that the head appears to be attached to 
the shoulders. The eyes, though extremely small, 
and almost concealed in the hair, possess all the or- 
ganization requisite for distinct vision, but are not 
adapted to discover objects at a distance. The 
animal has no external ears, but two small orifices 
serve as the avenues of hearing. The legs are short, 
and are five toed; the anterior are sealy. with broad 
palms resembling hands, and armed with long and 
straight nails like fingers; and. 2s the habits of the 
animal are those of burrowing in the ground, these 
are admirably adapted for that purpose. ‘The hind 
feet are placed far beck, wre a third longer than the 
fore feet, and are furnished with short slightly 
curved nails. By their length and position they| 
seem calculated to reach forward and receive the! 
earth which is removed by the fore claws, and push) 
it baek, so as to clear the hole which the animal 
makes for its entrenchments, or by digging in search 
‘of the wornis and insects on which it feeds. It is, 
indeed, an expert miner, «nd forms under ground | 
passages for its retreat, and throws up little hillocks 
for a domicil. ‘Thc tail, three inches in length, and 
one and a half in circumference at the largest part, | 
is scaly and thinly covered with coarse hairs. It 
is small at its insertion, but becomes quite large) 
abruptly,and tapers gradually towards the extremity. | 
|‘The skin is clothed with long and very fine hair of 
la glossy green. ‘This colour, which distinguishes it 
from all other quadrupeds, is a peculiarity of great | 


ant . « | t « , ‘ . 
beauty, and a most woaderful provision of nature’ of 4 fue, (almost the onl 


for the security of the anin.al from the observation 
of birds of prey, or other enenucs, agamst Whose, 
approach its sight end hearing are not sufficient to! 
give warning, nor its libs a 
When itt emerges from its subterranean 


escape. 
to open danger. it 


recesses, und would be exposed 
eludes notice and enjovs safety by being undistin 
guished from the verdant herbage through winch 


creeps it is a resident near the borders of brooks 


He enough to eflect eidents cannot happen 


be applied to any economical purposes. 

The vegetable substance enclosed in your second 
letter is not so well defined. I believe it to be the 
*Gentiana lutea,” or common Gentian of this coun- 
try. To ascertain this, however, it would be re- 


iquisite to have an entire plant, which can be done 


so as to admit of an accurate examination, by tak- 


‘ing up a plent, roots, stem and flowers, and drying 


it between two sheets of blotting paper. 
I have been, and am now much occupied; which 
[ give as an apology for not answering your note 
sooner. I nevertheless make new offers of my best 
services. 
With much esteem and respect, 
Yours, J. T. DUCATEL. 


HIGH AND LOW STEAM ENGINES. 


During the last ten years, more than one hundred 
boats, propelled by high steam engines, have been 
put in operation on the western waters; and among 
the whole number but four accidents have happened 
by the bursting cf boilers, viz: one in 1817, one in 
1818, and two in 1822. In the same period, there 
have been about forty boats with low steam engines, 
on Which eleven accidents have happened from the 
same cause. So that if we consider. the number of 
the two kinds of boats, we shall find the compara- 
tive safety, as eight to one in favour of high steam: 
a result which will warrant our backwoods naviga- 
tors in continuing the use of high steam engines. 

To us, the cause of explosion is very obvious, and 
we will suggest it. ‘There was not a sufficient quan- 
tity of water in the boiler to cover the flue; and the 
top of it becoming red hot, has in that softened 
state yielded or collapsed—torn loose from the head; 
and given vent to the boiling water and steam 
within. "This is the way in which all accidents on 
the western waters have happened; namely, by 
letting the water get too low in the boilers. And 
whenever it happens, no kind of metal can resist 
even a lower pressure of steam than may generally 
be used in the boiler. 

When accidents have happened, it has been too 
much the practice to impute the fault to the engines 
rather than to those who superintend them. ‘The 
bursting of a boiler, or more properly the collapsing 
kind of accident that 
happens.) is generally not the result of the steam’s 
getting too high, but of the water's getting too low. 
Without wilful carelessness or neglect, serious ac 
[| Cin. Lit. Gaz. 


Richmond, May 16 


‘Tur Pats ov Acerertrere.—Vesterday, a cu 
rious contest was decided in this city. Last year. 


it was oot until March last that another was obtain- or rivers; and lives chiefly under ground, or in cleven farmers from the counts of Amelia and 
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he etermined to raise a purse; each con- 
rey ve a in $20; the whole to be taken by the 
one who should produce a hogshead of tobacco to 
market on a certain ddy, which should sell for more 
than the tobacco of his competitors. Yesterday was 
the day for deciding this, singular contest. Nine 
gentlemen appeared upon the turf, most of them 
with one hogshead only—three with two—and one 
with four hogsheads. The tobacco was put up at 
public auction at Shocke warehouse——and Mr. 
Benjamin L. Meade, of Powhatan, obtained the 
premium—his hogshead selling for $14 75 per the 
hundred. One of Mr Charles Eggleston’s sold for 
$14 70; one of Mr. William Eggleston’s for $14 65, 
one of Mr. Hodijah Meade’s for $13 95, &c. &e. 
The whole scene was full of animation, interest, 
and pleasure. 


it, and is at this time able to do all the duty: he 
can read the service, ring the bell, and dig the 
graves, and appears likely to do so for some years 
longer, although now at the age of one hundred and 
thirteen. [Essex Herald. 

[This beats old Joe Mog, at Annapolis, “all hol- 
low.”’] 





A Bedford editor has lately mentioned, as an ex- 
traordinary performance by a single wagun, the 
transportation of twenty-eight barrels of flour from 
that place to Baltimore. A note in the Alexandria 
Herald opposes to this feat the fact, that fifty-five 
barrels have been hauled, at one load, by a six, 
horse team, from beyond the Blue Ridge to Alex-' 
andria—to which might have been added the fact, 
that the Baltimore road is a much better one than 





Soon after the contest was terminated, Mr. Austin \that over which the Alexandria load was hauled. 


Wright had 2 bhds. put up, which sold for $14 65. 


{[Compiler. | 


New Orleans, June 14. 
“We have received up to this date, 197,000 bales 








RECIPES. 





FOR MAKING CREAM CHEESE. 





and shall receive 3,000 more ere the end of the 
season. Mobile will receive about 60,000 bales, 
8,000 of which has been sent here, Pensacola will 
ship about 4,000; therefore, there will be shipped 
from the gulf of Mexico, about 250,000 bales during 
the season. Our exports amount to 170,000. The 
game quality we shipped you at 18 cents per pound, 
10th April, is now worth 28 cents.” 





Tue Rensseraer Scuoot.—General Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, of the state of New York, whose 
name is known to his countrymen as the liberal con- 
tributor equally to the cause of humanity and of 
science, has established, at his own charge, a school 
for the purpose of instructing persons in the applica- 
tion of science to the common purposes of life. This 
interesting experiment is now going on at Troy, in 
the state of New York, with every prospect of 
answering the designs of its benevolent patron and 
founder. 





BurnNING SPRINGS, emitting inflammable gas, have 
been lately discovered near Penn Yan, N. ¥. Over 
one of them a tub is placed, and a gun-barrel in- 
serted, from which issues a beautiful flame of a 
bluish tinge. 





We have been informed that a quarry of fine 
grey marble has been discovered in the township of 
Pike, Bradford county. We have not learned to 
what extent it is supposed to exist, or other facts 
relating to it, except that it has been examined by 
men capable of judging of it correctly, who have 
declared it to be a fine species of marble. 

Another bed of Iron Ore has been discovered 
within six or seven miles of this village, on the 
‘Towanda creek, supposed to be more extensive than 
the one 12 or 13 miles up another branch of the 
creek, | Bradford Settler. 





When Doctor Johnson courted Miss Porter, whom 
he afterwards married, he told her “that he was of 
mean extraction, that he had no money, and that an 
uncle of bis had been hanged?” The lady, by way 
of reducing herself to an equality with him, replied 
“that she had no more money than himself, and| 
though none of her relations bad been hanged, she 
had fifty who deserved hanging.” 


In the yeap 1711, Mr. John Steward, (grandfa- 
ther to a orthy aud highly respectable gen- 
tleman now x.) was chosen mto the office of! 

rish clerk of a church in the deanery of “Readen- 

all, and which he held till his de sth in 1762, when 
the present parish clerk succeeded him. who has 








Take new milk, and if that should not be enough 
for the quantity of cheese you wish, take th® ‘pre- 
ceding meal’s milk; mix it all together, and a8 much 
boiling water as will make it milk warm; then put 
in the runnet and let it stand half an hour after it 
‘comes; then take it out with smali hoops, with 
cloths in them, changing them three times a day, 
with wet cloths, rubbing them with a little fine salt; 
‘after laying 24 hours in that state, put them on dry 
cloths, still turning them three or four times a day. 





TO MAKE CRIMSON COLOUR. 
To two gallons of the juice of pokeberries, when 


wine glass is a dose for a grown person, and ‘in the 
same proportion for chiltiren, t may be given 
three or four times a day without the smallest risk. 





TO ALLAY HEAT IN EYES. 

Beat the white of an egg into water, into which 
dissolve some refined loaf sugar, and drop some 
into the eye. 





RELIEF FOR CRAMP IN THE STOMACH. 


I have seen tne most violent cases of cramp in 
the stomach, immediately relicved by drinking free- 
ly of warm sweetened water, when opium, or its 
various preparations, nor any thing else, would give 
relief to the patient. 





FOR A STRAIN, 

Take wormwood and pound it very well in a 
stone or glass mortar, then put to it as many whites 
of eggs as may serve to make it up into such a con- 
sistence that it may be applied like a poultice to 
the part affected. 








a 
SPORTING OLIO. 





‘they are quite ripe, add half a gallon of strong vin-| Z% 


iegar, made of the wild crab apple, to dye one pound 
of wool, which must be first washed very clean 
with hard soap. The wool, when wrung dry, is to 
be put into the vinegar and pokeberry juice, and 
simmered in a copper vessel for one hour; then take 
out the wool and let it drip awhile, and spread it in 
the sun. The vessel must be free from grease of 
any kind. 





TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE OUT OF RYE. 


The rye is to be well cleaned, and then boiled till 
it is soft; but care is to be taken that it does not 
burst. It is afterwards to be dried in the sun, or in 
an oven, and then burnt like coffee, and when 
ground is fit fer use. It may be infused and boiled 
in the usual way; but if coffee equal to Mocha is 
required, half of this powder mixed with half its 
weight of real coffee, gives a beverage fit for the 
Grand Turk, or to be served to the guests at the 
Coffee Hamblin of the Palais Royale.— The Chymisi. 





TO MAKE RHUBARB SYRUP. 
One ounce root of rhubarb, 4 an ounce of jesuits’ 


NEW MODE OF CELEBRATING THE 4TH OF JULY. 
{Communicated for the American Farmer. } 


WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


While yet you breathe, away; the rural wilds 
Invite; the mountains call you, and the vales; 

The woods, the streams, and each ambrosial breeze 
That fans the ever-undulating sky; 

A kindly sky! whose fostering power regales 

Man, beast, and all the vegetable reign. 


Of the various modes of celebrating the 4th inst. 
none that [ have seen was more rational and health- 
ful than that which was chosen by a party of six of 
our best shots. They divided into two parties— 
Mr. S. H*****, Mr. W. G. and Mr. B. chose the fields 
of Hampton, whilst Mr. W. S*******, his —y Mr. 
S. and Mr. W. of Bowly’s wharf, equally well pro- 
vided with clean guns and dogs well trained, scour- 
ed the Caves, (name of ill omen, it would seem,) 
in pursuit of woodcock. The first party bagged 








hark, one large nutmeg; put them into one quart of 
water, and stew it down to one pint, then add a gill 
of brandy. 





TO PREVENT FLEAS INFESTING ROOMS OR BEDS. 

Take a few branches of pennyroyal and hang it 
up in the room, lay it on or near the bed; or carry 
a few sprigs in the pocket, and the flea will never 
make its appearance. Thig simple preventive has 
never failed of the desired t 





CURE FOR THE BOWEL COMPL.AtFT. 





Take « quantity of alder berries when 
ripe, press owt the juice, set it over a slow fire, 
as much brown suger as will make tt palatable 


i 





over sumce the oflice, and that of seston with 


ft «mmer aatil it becomes « thin eyrep, and 
edd one-third brandy, aed cork it up bur use 


Firk 


24 birds, out of twenty-six or seven—the 
killed but four, birds being very scarce. It is un- 
derstood that the Hampton party has been challeng- 


‘ed to another match as soon as the weather admits. 


The birds are to be cooked at Mrs. Wintkle’s. I 
shall endeavour to ascertain the result of the next 
match, and if you publish this, [ll promise you m 
interest to get you an invitation to the 
dinner—but remember, each man brings his bottle. 


ing parties as . Why ow it that arrange- 
ments are not made to our Saturday after- 
eee Ae kath cemealien of at ea” lane 
chub of 20 be made tde that ite two rival 
sections. for fehung — bet the fimh be brought toge- 
oo. ond Ge ey a ese a 
Ginuer— and aller pitch quests, eo: play af 
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— 
EDUCATION. 





THE MILITARY ACADEMY 
at West Point. 

Memoranda of Examinations of the first class of Ca- 
dets, on Civil Engineering, conducted by Professor 
Douglass, in the presence of the Board of Visiters, 
June, 1825. 

[We profess only to give a sketch of a single ex- 
amination, chosen for the reason that it will serve 
to show how closely some of the studies at the 
West Point Academy are connected with the sub- 
stantial pursuits and practical business of life.! 

The following replies were made relative to the 
materials and composition of Mortar: 

Q. Lime? 

A. The lime chiefly used in constructions, is found 
in the state of a carbonate in the various kinds of 
lime stone; it is sometimes nearly a pure carbonate, 
but at others is combined with various proportions of 
silex, alumine, magnesia and the metallic oxids, par- 
ticularly those of iron and manganese. It is re- 
duced to the state of quick-lime by the process of 
calcination, or burning; this expels a part of the 
carbonic acid, and another portion is afterwards 
driven off by the addition of water, with which the 
lime enters into rapid combination: this is the oper- 
ation of slaking. 

Q. Hypravutic Lime? 

A. The common, or fat-limes, when used in hy- 
draulic constructions, harden slowly, and in the 
meantime the mortar is mechanically acted upon 
by the water, the meagre, or hydraulic lime, on the 
contrary, hardens almost immediately. The former 
is obtained from the more pure carbonates, and the 
latter from those which contain certain proportions 
of foreign ingredients, particularly iron and manga- 
‘nese, with sorne silex and a little alumine. Magne- 
sia injures the quality ofrthe lime. The hydrau 
lic lime does not slake readily, like common lime, 
and is therefore generally reduced to powder, after 
calcination, by mechanical means. 

Q. To which of the foreign ingredients is the hy- 
draulic property probably due? 

A. There are different opinions on this subject; 
according to some, the manganese is essential; but 
it has been observed that some very good hydraulic 
limes, as, for instance, that of the New York canals, 
do not contain this in ient. Others consider 
iron, and others again earthy mixture of silex 
and alumine as the cause of the rapid hardening. 

Q. Sanp? 

There are three varieties of this material, as dis- 
tinguished according to the size of the particles.— 
The first may be called gravel, and the others are 
coarse and fine sand. ‘There are two varieties, ac- 
cording to the situation in which it is found, viz. 
beach or sea-sand, and pit-sand. The first of these 
is more purely silicious than the other, and its par- 
ticles are generally rounded and smoothed by at- 
trition, the second contains a small mixture of clay, 
and the particles are more rough and angular than 
those of sea-sand, on both which accounts it is con- 
sidered as the better material for mortar. It should 
be used as fresh from the pit as possible, while it 
yet retains its natural moisture. 

Q. Is there any relation between the quality, and 
the colour of sand? 

A. The dark coloured is generally esteemed the 
best; it probably contains a small proportion of me- 
= oxid, which is favourable to the affinity of the 

ime. 

Q. There is a class of materials which are fre- 
quently substituted for sand, and are of peculiar use 
in hydraulic mertars? 

A. These are puzzolano, trass, cement, and some 
others of a similar kind. Puzzolano is a sort of vol- 
canic sand, obtained chiefly from Italy; it occurs of 

19—VoL. 7. 


various colours, but generally inclines to reddish 
brown. Trass is brought from Holland, and is ob- 
tained by calcining and grinding a species of basal- 
tic rock, called moellon d’andernach. Cement is the 
powder of red pottery, or high-burnt bricks, com- 
mon bricks will answer, but then they should be 
burnt over in a reverberating furnace, after pulver- 
izing. All these substances agree pretty nearly in 
the proportions of alumine, silex and metallic oxid, 
which they contain, and when mixed with lime, 
form mortars which have the property of harden- 
ing very rapidly under water, and of enduring for 
a great length of time. 

_ Q. What are generally the proportions of lime, 
sand and water, for mortar? 

A. Forcommon mortar, one and a half parts of 
fat-lime, diluted with twice and a half its weisht of 
water, is added to three parts of sand. For hy- 
draulic water, two parts of hydraulic lime, diluted 
with ifs weight of water, is mixed with three parts 





of sand, cement, or puzzolano. More lime is used 
in the last case. because the hydraulic lime is some- 
what less strong than the fal-lime; and less water, 
‘because this favours the hardening. ‘These. how- 
lever, are only general rules—in practice the quality 
land proportion of the materials must vary accord- 
jing to the purpose to which the mortar is to be ap- 
plied.* 

Q. What is the theory of the induration of mor- 
tar? 

A. The lime takes up carbonic acid from the air, 
and is re-converted into a carbonate, and the water 
of the mixture supplies the water of crystallization. 
The sand gives the requisite hardness and consis- 
tency. 

Q. What is thought to be the cause of the great 
hardness and durability of the ancient mortars? 

A. There are different opinions. Some attribute 
it to the use of some peculiar ingredient in the mix- 
ture; others to the mode of mixture, and others to 
some peculiarity in the mcthod of slaking the lime: 
the probability is, that the materials were only 
chosen with great care, and well worked together, 
and that age has done the rest. 

Q. What are the maxims with respect to the 
strength and adhesiveness of mortar? 

A. The mortars of sea-sand and of powdered 
sand-stone, are observed to be greatly inferior, in 
point of strength, to those of cement, puzzolano, or 
pit-sand; and of these last, the mortar of cement, or 
a mixture of cement and sharp pit-sand, appears 
strongest at first, and gives, with the exception of 
the Neapolitan puzzolano, the greatest increase of 
strength by age. Manivation and pressure increase 
the strength of mortar. With respect to the ad- 
hesiveness of mortar, it is inferior to the strength in 
the first instance, but afterwards exceeds it. 

Q. Describe the mode of preparation, and uses 
of plaister. 

A. Plaister is a sulphate of lime, frequently mix- 
ed with a small proportion of carbonate; it is pre- 
pared by exposure to heat, which drives off the 
water of crystallization of the sulphate, and cal- 
cines the carbonate. When mixed into mortar, it 
acquires a certain degree of hardness almost im- 





*In mixing the mortar, the sand is first placed in the 
mortar-bed and formed into a sort of crater, in which 
the lime is slaked; while it is in the act of slaking, the 
sand is drawn entirely over it; for it is found that the 
warm moist vapours of this operation, predispose the 
sand to incorporate intimately with the lime. As soon 
as the slaking is complete, the exact complement of 
water is added, and the whole worked together until 
perfectly incorporated. It is then used without delay, 
and the quantity of the mixture should be so regulated, 
according to the use, that no mortar is kept more than 
fone or two days at farthest. When it is kept longer, 
|it begins to indurate, and in this case, its capacity for 
| ee induration when used, is proportionably dimi- 
nished. : 





—_ 
mediately, but does not increase in hardness by age, 
as the common mortars do. It has less strength 
and adhesiveness than common mortar, and expands 
in hardening, which makes it improper for large 
constructions. It is chiefly used for inside work. 

* * * * * * * * * 

TIMBER. 

The following replies were given relative to the 
use and preparation of timber: 

Q. What are the principal kinds of timber, and 
their uses as a material and means of construction? 

A. Timber, as a material in constructions, is used 
for foundations, for the frame-work of bridges, build- 
ings, &c., and for inside finishing. As a means of 
construction; it is also used for caissons and batar- 
deaus in hydraulic works, for the centres of arches, 
for scaffolds and machinery. The principal kinds 
are oak of different varieties, and pine, besides 
which are used in some works, ash, elm, maple; ma- 
hogany, &c. Oak is used for strong frame-work 
and foundations; pine generally for lighter work 
and finishing. 

Q. What is the influence of soil and exposure 
upon the quality of the timber? 

A. That which grows upon high hills exposed to 
the wind, is often stunted, crooked and wind-shaken; 
that which grows in the valleys, if it have a warm, 
moist soil is generally brash. The best situation 
and exposure is found on the declivities of hills, with 
a southern aspect; and the best soil, (for oaks,) a 
fat loanr-at the surface, with a gravelly or stony sub- 
stratum. ‘Trees which grow in open grounds, are of 
more rapid growth, than those of the woods, but 
the timber, though of an even grain, is generally 
inferior in point of strength. 

Q. There are some maxims relative to the time 
and mode of cutting? 

A. The best seasons for cutting are either the 
depth of winter or midsummer; and of these, the 
latter is on some accounts preferable to the former. 
The tree should be stripped of its bark in the spring 
previous, to allow the juices to escape, as it is 
found, when this is done, that the alburnum becomes 
harder, heavier and stronger. Spring and fall cut- 
ting are by all means to be avoided. 

* aa * * * * 
ROADS. 

The following are some of the replies in regard 
to the proper principles and materials used in the 
construction of roads: 

Q. Explain the parts and dimensions of a com- 
plete road (in profile,) and the modifications of pro- 
file which are adopted under various circumstances. 

A. Roads, according to the system of our text, 
vary in width from 25 to 60 feet between the ditch- 
es. ‘They are divided into four classes; the widest 
are used to connect the great commercial cities; 
the second class form communications from these 
into the interior; the third, unite places of seconda- 
ry importance in the interior; and the fourth, are 
mere cross roads. The parts of the road are, Ist, 
a carriage-way, paved or turnpiked in the centre; 
2d, two sideways or wings, which in highways of 
the first and second classes are used as summer 
roads; and 3dly, the ditches. The road is shaped 
with a gentle convexity of surface, and in sucha 
manner that the centre is elevated about 1-24th the 
entire width of the road above the extremities of 
the profile.—(See profile No. 1.) 'This is the gene- 
ral form; but a protile is sometimes used in which 
only the carriage-way is made convex; the side- 
ways are then sloped inward, and separated from 
the carriage-way by paved gutters —( See profile No. 
2.) This is favourable for excavated roads, as it 
avoids the exterior ditches, and thus saves a very 
considerable expense of excavation. Whenthe con- 
struction of the carriage-way is such as to render a 
summer road unnecessary, which is said to be the 
case when itis made according to M‘Adam’s me- 


¥ * * 











thod, the side- ways may be dispensed with. In this 
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case an additional width is frequently made to the}to the drainage, and at the same time permitting|top. Secondly, the road must be run in such a 
carriage-way.—(See profile No. 3.) ‘The side-ways/the rain water to settle into the interstices of the|manner as, in satisfying the condition of acclivity, 


are also dispensed with, in all cases of excessive 
deep-cuttings and steep sidelong declivities, where 
the economy of excavation is an object.—(See 
file No. 4.) Sometimes, in very deep cuttings, both 
the side-ways and ditches are dispensed with; the 
carriage-way, in that case, is made concave.—(See 
Wo. 5.) But this is objectionable on account 
of the expense of paving, which must then be re- 
sorted to; and also, in northern latitudes, on ac- 
count of the ice which forms in the centre. . In 
profiles arranged for sidelong ground, the road 
should be made without convexity, and with a slight 
counter-slope towards the hill, a ditch is then made 
at the foot of the excavation, which receives, at 
the same time, the wash of the hill and of the road, 
and conveys it off by means of culverts passing un- 
der the latter.—( See pi ofile No. 6.) In some cases, 
where the sidelong declivity is very great, the road 
must be reduced to its minimum width, and sup- 
rted both on the side of its excavation and em- 
ent, by revetment walls.—( See profile No. 7.) 


mass. The M‘Adam road, instead of being dug 
out, is prepared by raising it a little in the middle 
and sloping it regularly off towards the sides; a 
layer of clean broken stone is then spread evenly 
upon it, to the dépth of 3 inches, and after it has 
partially compacted, another layer of the same 
depth, and afterwards a third, are laid on. The 
stones are broken so as not to exceed six ounces in 
weight. Hard stone is the best, and all clay or 
other matter which could retain the water, must 


rough and angular, or they will not bind together 
and form a compact mass. The surface of the 
road is formed so as to decline about 3 inches from 
the centre to the sides, in a road of 18 feet. More 
than this would not be advisable, as in that case the 
carriages would crowd to the centre and form ruts; 
to prevent which it is recommended to smooth the 


is — compact. 
trable to water, and if the under-water is properly 





Q. Explain the dimensions and construction of 
the turnpiked carriage-way. 

A. It generally varies in width according to the! 
travel, from 18 to $0 feet—its surface is curved ac-} 
cording to the general profile, (already described.)' 
In construction, the space occupied by it is dug out; 


and good at all seasons of the year. 
. * * * . * 
The following remarks occurred in reply to ques-| 

tions on the alignment of reads: 
A. The terminal points of the road are given, of: 


* * * 


be carefully separated. The fragments must be; 


drained off by side ditches, must be equally solid! n 
upon a point of the alignment, and set the telescope 


' 
t 


to avoid as much as possible deep cuttings and em- 
bankments. We may have a right line, for instance, 
drawn from the foot of a hill to the top, which does 
not exceed the given limit of acclivity, but it would 
seldom be advisable to build a road upon this line, 
as the variations in the acclivity of the intermedi- 
‘ate ground would frequently require very expensive 
embankments. 'To satisfy both conditions, then, it 
is necessary that every part of the alignment, as 
well as the whole collectively, should come within 
the required limit; or which is the same thing, the 
jaxis of the road in satisfying the condition of accli- 
vity, should be every where contained in the sur- 
face of the ground. When any part of the hill is 
too steep to admit of this by the most direct route, 
we must vary the alignment, as far as may be ne- 
cessary, to the right or left, until it becomes more 





gentle, but if a strict adherence to this method 
surface frequently with an iron rake, until the mass;should carry our route too far from the direct line, 
It is then Said to be impene-| we may sometimes shorten it by resorting to deep 


cuttings and embankments. 'To run a line of road 
according to these principles, we place the theodolite 


to the given acclivity, we then traverse it in azi- 
muth until the line of sight is parallel to the ground 
immediately adjacent, (which it will be when the 
wires cut a station-mark placed at the distance of 


to the depth of about 15 inches, rising in the centre; course, and the most favourable route, when cir- one or two hundred yards, at the height of the in- 
in the same manner as the intended superficies of|cumstances permit. is the shortest line between strument;) this station then becomes a new point of 


the road. 
inches diameter. is then put down for the founda- 
tion; on the top of this, another layer of stones 
about $ inches in size is spread, and above this a 
covering, 3 inches thick, of coarse broken gravel is 
spread with an iron rake, the edges to be well se- 
cured with kerbstones. 

Q. What is the theory and construction of 
M‘Adam’s road? 

A. He proceeds upon the principle, that the na-| 


such as the accommodation of intermediate points, 
the convenient passage of rivers, mountains and| 
other impediments, and the choice of the proper 
ground and materials for construction, require a 
varied alignment. 

Q. What are the conditions by which the align- 
ment is limited in passing a ridge of mountains? 

A. In the first place, the acclivity must not ex- 
ceed a certain limit; this is taken at a rise of 1-14th 





tural soil, when properly drained and kept dry, is,in some cases; but in important roads, should not 
the best foundation the road can have. In the old| exceed 1-20th, or an age of about 3 degrees—in 
method of turnpiking, the site of the road is com-, some cases, however, it may, without prejudice to 
monly dug out, and a foundation laid of large, the draught, be increased a little, near the foot of 


A layer of rough stones of about nine|them; but in most cases the conditions of the road, the alignment, at which the operation is repeated— 


and so on. 

Q. When the general direction of a road passes 
up the line of greatest acclivity of a hill, is there 
more than one alignment which will satisfy the con- 
ditions, and how is the road run in that case? 

A. Mathematically speaking, we may go with 
equal advantage to the right or left, at each opera- 
tion with the theodolite;, there are, therefore, an in- 
finate number of alignments which will satisfy the 
conditions. Such roads are generally run in zig- 
zags, with a greater or less number of branches, ac- 
cording to circumstances, taking care to locate the 
elbows in the most gentle parts of the acclivity, 





stones; this is disapproved of, as being unfavourable! an acclivity, provided it be diminished towards the 
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and to give them as gentle a curvature as possible. 
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If our readers be not tired of the subject, we| It is equally our wish and our duty to diversify would wish it to be understood, that any subscriber 
shall resume in the next number, the remainder of the contents of this journal, as far as practicable, has a right to call for information where it can be 
the course of instruction, which has been interrupt-| without departing too far from its /and-marks—and had on any particular subject that interests him, and 
ed in this number by the foregoing specimens of this we apprehend has not been done when treating. to prompt and promote discussion, by appropriate in- 
the examination on civil engineering. of timber, good roads, &c. In the mean time we quiries,where information is not otherwise to be had. 








middle of June. It abounds with seed, which may 'of which his horses were so fond as to reject clean 
be easily procured; but attention should be paid that corn for it. Mr. Pacey of Northleach, Gloucester- 
: the seed is ripe, otherwise it will fail, as was the case shire, has within a few years cultivated the natural 
From the Complete Grazier. with eight bushels which the Rev. A. Young once sort with great success, and to such an extent as to 
GRASSES BEST CALCULATED FOR MEA- jerdered to be sown on eight acres, and which never sell a considerable quantity of the seed annually, at 
DOWS AND PASTURES. came up on account of its deficiency in ripeness.* 10s. 6d. per bushel. It has, by competent judges, 
Nature has provided in all permanent pastures a! It grows niturally in dry situations, but will not been proved to be infinitely superior to the cultiva- 
mixture of various grasses, the produce of which| thrive in very wet meadows; and, according to Mr. ted ray-grass, and he has a sufficient demand for his 
differs at different seasons. When pastures are to| Stillingfleet? it makes a very fine turf upon dry,’ whole produce. 
be made artificially, such a mixture ought to be im |sandy, or chalky svils. Sheep and deer are remark-| 3. Meadow-fescue (Festuca pratensis.)—The mea- 
itated; and, perhaps, pastures superior to natural | ably fond of this grass. _ |dow-fescue is an early, perennial, and very hardy 
ones may be made, by selecting due proportions of| 2. Darnel, or Ray-grass (Lolium perenne.)—This | grass, thriving with uncommon luxuriance in almost 
those species of grasses fitted for the soil, which res-| Valuable grass is now well known and cultivated |every soil, producing very sweet herbage, which is 
pectively afford the greatest quantities of spring,|throughout England; though, from its having been eaten with avidity by every sort of cattle, making 
summer, latter-math, and winter produce. Sir H.|cultivated in improper situations, and from impro-/excellent hay, and producing abundance of seed 
Davy, to whom we are indebted for this remark, has| per seed, a considerable prejudice has been raised | which may be easily gathered. According to Mr 
(in the Appendix to his “Lectures on Agricultural | against ray-grass. Sheep preter it to any other grass, | Curtis, it bears a very great resemblance to the ray- 
Chemistry,” p. 375—479,*) given the results of a se-|in the early stage of its growth; but leave it for al-|grass, to which it is in many respects greatly supe- 
ries of most valuable experiments made by Mr. Sin-|™most any other kird, after the seed approaches to) rior, at least fo® forming or improving meadows; as 
clair, under the direction of his grace the Duke of |perfection.{ [t is aceused of running so much to jit is much oe eee productive of foliage.* 
Bedford, for this express purpose. Want of room secd-stalks, that. aiier a short time in the spring, it|It flowers about themghiddle of June. . ; 
compels us to refer the reader to that work: and as | is refused by cattle. In a proper soil, however, this} 4. Meadow fox-tail (Alopecurus pratensis.;—This 
some observations on the same topic have already |is not the case. Darnel abounds with succulent |is one of the earliest grasses produced in our climate: 
been given in our Section on the culture of grass- | leaves, that are extremely grateful to cattle: it at-|it vegetates quickly, and with such uncommon luxu- 
lands, we shall in the present chapter invite his at-| tains the height of two feet, and flowers toward the |riancy, that according to Mr. Curtis, it may be well 
tention, first, to the natural grasses annually culti-|end of May or early in June; and, by its early spring- | cut thrice in the year. Its staiks are strong, and 
vated: we shall then treat of those wild or uncultiva-|ing up, it supplics cattle with wholesome food at a | provided with soft, juicy leaves, of a sweetish, agree- 
ted grasses which are worthy of being cultivated, of | time when it is very ditlicult to be procured. “Clean | able taste; and, when made into hay, it possesses 
the artificial grasses or green crops which particu-/hay, made of this grass,” says Mr. Sole,§ “is parti-| neither the hardness of straw, nor the roughness and 
larly deserve attention, and lastly of the vegetables|cularly preferable for race-horses or lLunters, as it|/unpleasant taste attendant on some of the grasses. 
best calculated for fodder, together with the best| does not atlect their wind, nor blow them as other| It is, therefore, justly considered as holding the first 
modes of storing and preserving them. | hay does; and notwithstanding it runs all to bents, | place among the good grasses, w heiher used in a 
meteen 5 yet the juice is so concentrated in them as to afford | fresh state as fodder, or made into hay. Oxen, how- 
a . Bose appease , J _, |greater nourishment.” He mentions an instance of| ever, relish it less than sheep and horses. ‘The soil 
NATURAL GRASSES U SUALLY CURTIVA-|a fine crop belonging to a Mr. Croom, well got in,| best suited to it is sound meadow-land, occasionally 
TED. overtiowed; though it will succeed on almost any 
soil, except the extremes of wet and dry. 


AGRICULTURE. 








1. Crested Dog’s-tail, ( Cynosurus cristatus). 'This Social Y = , 
grass will be found useful in the formation of upland | ie aa accom to the Board of Agriculture,” Vol. The meadow fox-tail yields abundance of .seed, 
pastures, as it affords a wholesome food for sheep: it ; Stillingfleet’s Tracts, p. 390. which may, according to Mr, Martin, be easily pro- 
produces a thick, short turf, and flowers about the} + sir H. Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, p. 355. cured; but Mr. Swayne states it to be subject to be 
— § ‘Letters and Papers of the Bath and West of Eifg- : 
* We shall give this in some early subsequent number. | land Society,” Vol. ix. p. 149. i *Curtis on Grasses, p. 13. 
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destroyed by an insect.* Linnzus states it to be 
a proper grass to sow on grounds that have been 
drained. 

5. Smooth-stalked Poa, or Mandow-grass (Poa pra- 
tensis.)—This grass is one of the finest and most use- 
ful of any we have: it vegetates on the driest soils, 
and may be seen Hourishing on the tops of walls. It 
flowers in May, and possesses the very valuable pro- 
perty of resisting excessive drought, having been re- 
marked to be green in the gravelly pastures near 
London, when every other grass has been parched 
by drought. ‘The smooth-stalked poa yields abun- 
dance of seed, which, in a separate state, are difficult 
to sow, on account of their filaments causing them 
to adhere together. To counteract this inconveni- 


‘ence, Mr. Swayne recommends them to be put into 


newly-slaked lime, in order to separate them; and 
Mr. Tollet thinks, that, if they were afterwards well 
rubbed in a sufficient quantity of dry sand, they may 
then be sown with proper regularity. 

Mr. Curtis says, in his valuable “Flora Londjien- 
sis,” the smooth-stalked poa is a sweet grass, and 
veadily eaten by cattle in general. It carrigs its 
verdure in the winter better than most others, and 
in the following spring throws out numerous es 
shovts, so as to make excellent spring food. 
duces a good crop of leaves at the bottom, which 
make exceedingly fine hay, and is fit for cutting ear- 
ly in the spring. 

6. Sweet scented Vernal, or Spring-grass (Anthox- 
antum odoratum.) is one of the earliest British pas- 
ture grasses, and grows in almost every situation, 
though it is not equally productive: it flowers in May 
and June. Mr. Swayne thinks it of little conse- 
quence, as it is neither-very productive to the far- 
mer, nor relished by cattle: it is certain, that cattle 
will not eat it while they can get at other grasses. 
Other agriculturists, however, are of a different opi 
nion; and Mr. Sole conceives, that the spring-grass 
would be a useful addition to meadows, if sown in 
the proportion of one eighth.j ‘This is the only odo- 
viferous grass produced in our climate, and imparts 
the delicate flavour perceptible in new hay It is 
less productive of seed than many of the other grass- 
es; and Mr. Curtis states, that, in certain situations, 
partigularly in dry seasons, its leaves are liable to 
become blighted, from a disease which changes their 
colour te an orang tinge, and which is very hurtful 
to this vegetable when in a state of cultivation.} 

7. Yorkshire White, or Meadow Soft-grass (Holcus 
lanatus,) is a perennial, flourishing well in zeny moist 
situation, and growing very generally, except on 
moist, barren, and dry soils: it flowers in June and 
July. It is chiclly calculated for sheep, and has an- 
swered uncommonly well, when closely fed. ‘This 
grass is not much relished by other cattle, and is 
said to be very jnjurious to horses, which become 
affected with a profuse discharge of urine and gene- 
ral weakness. Should any hay made from this grass 
be accidentally given to these animals, an immedi- 
ate change of food will prevent any further ill ef- 
fects. Its foliage is soft and woolly; if not disliked 
by cattle on that account, Mr. Curtis says, it may 
rank with some of the best grasses. If it were more 
early, it would be more valuable. 

( To be continued.) 





ON PLANTING CHESTNUTS.—WHEN AND 
HOW DONE? 
Mar. SKINNER, 

Sir,—Much is said on the subject of agriculture, 
the breeding of horses, cattle, sheep; and other use- 
ful animais, ali of which must be highly appreciated 
by the friends of their country, but little is said on the 
io Sees 

* Jollet, in “Communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture,” Vol. iii. p. 428. 

t Sole, in “Bath Papers,” Vol. ix. 

{ Curtis’s ‘Practical Observations on British Grasses,” | 
p- 7. 








subject of the growth of useful timber. While agri- 
culture is improving, it is a well known fact that 
timber is becoming scarce; so much so, that many 
farms in this state at this time, are nearly bare of 
firewood, and quite so of rail timber. Many valu- 
able farms have to be enclosed and divided by bank- 
ing and watiling with brush, &c. It is generally 
known by farmers how valuable chestnut timber is, 
and how long rails made of that noble wood will 
last. I have heard it asserted that a good chestnut 
rail, made of young timber, would last from 60 to 
70 years, in fact that it will last until it wears away; 
and it is as well known how quick the growth of the 
trees are. How easy it would be for every land- 
owner in a few years to have a supply of this tim- 
ber? provided they would come up and grow from 
the nut or seed, which can be had in abundance; 
for many farmers have land that is not fit for any 
thing else, as it is said poor worn out land* is as good 
as any. Some of my friends that have such land 
are anxious to try the experiment, but wish to be 
informed how to plant and cultivate them. Say the 
kinds of soil, the depth to be planted, the time of 
year when to plant, and the state the nut should be 
in at the time of planting, whether better to be cul- 
tivated in nurseries until of « proper age and size 
for transplanting, at what age best to be set out, &c. 
&e. «You, as the editor of an agricultural and valu- 
ble paper; and an enterprising member of the Agri- 
cultural Society, would add to your usefulness by 
giving the necessary information through the Kar- 
mer and @he different newspapers, or should you not 
be sufficiently informed on the subject yourself, 
please ask for the information through the same me- 
dium, #f this information was given, I would ven- 
ture to say that hundreds in this state would try the 
experiment, and if successful, would be of a great 
and lasting benefit to posterity. 
Your obeuient servant, 
A Friend To AGRICULTURE. 





REMARKABLE HEIFER. 
Dear Sir, Annapolis, July 21, 1825. 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


Corn CrusHers. 

EAR Sir, Warminster, 10th July, 1825. 

Some years ago I requested of you some informa- 
tion relative to the best and most approved Corn 
Crushers, and was favoured with all, then at your 
command. I have never yet seen a perfect Cast 
Iron Mill, or Crusher, that would reduce corn to a 
degree of fineness sufficient to dispense with the mill- 
stone. I consider such a discovery a great desidera- 
tum in agriculture; particularly on a cheap scale, and 
capable of being worked conveniently by horse pow- 
er. [ have for some years been engaged in frequent 
conferences with the Founders, and Millers, and 
Farmers, in this state, on this subject, but as yet 
have not accomplished my object. At one time I 
thought I had got hold of the very best plan. This 
was to improve on Evans’s patent, by making the 
grinding part very fine, and to cast them in separate 
pieces, so us to be able to renew them after getting 
dull, without throwing away the rest of the casting. 
The exterior grinding surface of the cone, and the 
corresponding part of the inverted cone, were the 
parts which, on this plan, were to be renewed. An 
intelligent miller suggested a change in this plan, _ 
which was to have the grinding part of the inverted 
cone, including its exterior part, cast all in one se- 
parate piece, but so as to be adjusted by screws to 
the upper part of the cone. The cone in both cases 
was to have the form which it has on Evans’s plan, 
but with projecting points like the Bark Mill) On 
the first plan, the inner surface of the cone above 
the grinding parts was to be cast in a fluted form, the 
ridges running straight up and down. (n the last, 
it was to be simply a square box, [have a plaister 
mill on the first plan, but with grinding parts too 
coarse for corn. I employed a werkman to execute 
a pattern on the last plan, but he has disappointed 
me; and for the present, I shall postpone the execu- 
tion, on the expectation that some better plan is al- 
ready in operation to the north. In the course of 
the investigation, an intelligent founder ‘objected 
strenuously to the adoption of the form of an inverted 








Having seen in your last paper an account of the 
measurement of some cattle of Mr. Powel’s, I was| 
induced, (as well as I could understand the manner | 
of doing it from that account,) to measure an heifer | 
of my own raising. She was fourteen mouths old! 
the fifteenth instant, I measured her on the sixteenth. | 
She has been raised entirely by hand since she was | 
fifteen days old. I think her as fine an animal as 1} 
ever saw, indeed, this is the opinion of all who have 
seen her. I think you saw her when she was four 
or five months old; and I shall be glad if you will 
call again when you next visit this place. 
From the root of the horns to the extreme 

end of the rump, - - - 
From the same point to the hind part of 

the shoulder, - - - -2 4h 
From the same point of the shoulder to the 


6 ft. 3 in. 


hip, - . - - - 2 .«.g 
From the same point of the hip to the end 
of the rump, - - i & 


Girth immediately behind the fore legs, 5 
From the top of the shoulder to the ground 4 “ 0 
From the brisket to the ground, - 1 
Across the hips, “ - - - 1 
Across the endofthe rump, - - 1 
Girth of the fore leg below the joint of the 
knee, - - - - - 74 

Do. bend of do. do. - - - 9 

I had made arrangements to send her to your last 
cattle show, but was disappointed. 
Yours, very respectfully, 








RICHARD HARWOOD, of Thos, | 





cone, because on that plan the ridges converge as 
the grain descends-and grows finer, which he thinks 
would make the operation too tardy, and have a tea- 
dency to choak. ‘This founder preferred the form 
of the cast iron bark mills now in general use, where 
the grinding surface expands as the matter to be re- 
duced descends. 'This machine you know consists 
of two truncated cones united at their smaller extre- 
mities. ‘The objection urged to the form of the bark 
mill, is that the grinding ridges diverge from each 
other ws the grain ‘descends. To obviate this, the 
founder proposed to introduce intermediate ridges 
towards the lower side of the grinding surface. ‘This 
expedient is not deemed satisfactory by the advo- 
cates of the single inverted cone, or the form of 
Evans’s patent; moreover these last contend that 
the expanding form is objectionable, inasmuch as 
upon that plan it would be more difficult te renew 
the grinding surface trom time to time, without # 
throwing away too large a proportion of the cast 
metal. It was also objected that the Corn Crushers 
made on the plan of the bark mill are too large and 
too expensive in their prime cost. This objection, 
however, applies rather to the patterns in actual 
use in Virgmia, than to the form of the machine. 
To the north, cast iron mills on this plan are made 
of every size. Such are the arguments prevailing in 
a smail circle of intelligent men in this state with 
whom for several years I have conversed on this 
subject. Nothing is doing to solve the problem: ne- 
vertheless it is one of great interest to the public. 
A cheap cast iron mill, moveable by horse’ power, as 


an appendage to a wheatmachine, capable of redu- 


*T hope in a few years we shall have no such land in cing corn to meal, and ears of corn towpe hominy, 
this state.—Why should not such be resuscitated where | Would be an immense acquisition to the 7 apy a 
€ 


the means are so abundant and convenient? 


‘interest. Whatever form may be adopted as 


* 


was 
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best, different sizes are desirable with a view to dif- 
ferent positions in machinery, giving different num- 
bers of revolutions perminute. The nature of the 
substance to be crushed, also influences the proper 
velocity of the Crusher, 151 revolutions per minute 
in a Crusher of aboutsthe size of Evans's, answers 
extremely well for plaister: .I have one of those 
which is worked by two hopsés, arid crushes 12 bush- 
els per hour, so fine as that two-thirdsemay be used 
without grinding; and it is impossible to conceive an 
operation more steady or beautiful. But this. veJo- 
city would be too slow for cori. It is doubtful with 
ane whether the same crusher answers equally well 
for plaister and corn. Perhaps a quick motion would 
suit plaister as well as corn; but I know that a slow 
motion will do for plaister, and that it will not do 
for corn. I would suggest four sizes for these mills, 
to ‘suit 20, 40, 60, and 80 revolutions per minute; 
20 dnd 80 being the minimum and maximum. Were 
I to select one of these numbers with a view to both 
eorn and plaister, and to convenience of adaptation 
to a well constructed horse mill attached to a wheat 
machine, I should choose 40.- If the resistance in 
crushing plaister and corn in the ear were always 
equal, like that in grinding corn, the greatest velo- 
_ city would probably be best for all these purposes. 
The tooth of a cast iron wheel is*not so apt to be 
broken in swift as in slow motions; and this because 
the momentam of a body increases with its yelocity. 
But in unequal resistances, it would seem neces- 
sary to avoid high velocities. Mr. Luther Gale, of 
Berkshire county, Massachusetts, makes Crushers of 
every size on the expanding plan. I have seen none 
of them myself, but some gentleman in Virginia. 
who had made the experiment, speaks favourably 
of them. It is probable that he is able to throw light 
on the questions connected with this subject. , He 
resides near an enlightened Agricultural Society at 
Pittsfield. ‘The public prints have lately announced 
that Mr. Henry Baily of Hartford, Connecticut, has 
in¥ented a Cast Iron Mill, moveable by horse pow- 
er, capable ,of grinding 10 bushels of corn per hour, 
into good meal. Some of the meal made from one of 
his mills was said to be deposited at one of the ho- 
tels in Washington, for public inspection. He pro- 
mises too much. 
for any information respecting it, or any intelligence 
on the subject generally. 
I am, dear sir, with great respect, 
Your obt. serv’t, JOS. C. CABELL. 


PROSPECT GF CROPS. 
Nottoway Court-House, Va. 18th July, 1825. 
The crops of wheat in this section of country will 
fall very far short in quality and quantity of that of 
any previous year that has come within my recollec- 
tion. The causes which produced the diminution in 
the crop, is attributable in part to a violent hail storm 
which occurred on the 19th day of May; the fields 
through which it passed were completely destroyed, 
the flelds which escaped its destructive effects, were 
so much injured by the hessian fly, chinch bug and 
rust, that the present crop will not be more than 
one-fourth of an average crop. Corn crop is pro- 
mising; the cotton crop very backward, and without 
a late fall will be short. 


et nn renee eae nner 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON LIGHTNING RODS. 
By Jeremiah Ven Rensselaer, M. D.—read before the 
Lycexin of Nutitral History, New York. 

- We hear.so fréquently of the destruction of lives 
and property. by the effect of lightning, that it is 
surprising wiore, effactug] fneasures are not taken 
to guard against its power. In a country where 
the discovery, was made, we should,naturally expect 
to find it im extensive use; and’ yet England and 
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Nevertheless.I should be thankful} 


France are both more zealous than the government 

of the United. States in bringing to perfection the 

science of Franklin, of whom it was well said, 
Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis. 

The valuable report of M. Gay-Lussac on parra- 
tonnerres, or lightning rods, has been published in 
the Annals de Chimie, and may be advantageously 
consulted by translation in the Annals of Philoso- 
phy. It was drawn up at the instance of the French 
Academy of Sciences, and offers many very inte- 
resting observations. 

The means proposed in the $d vol. of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sciences, p. 347, for the greater se- 
curity of buildings, are fully adequate to that pur- 
pose, and should be extensively adopted. With a 
view to draw public attention to this important sub- 
ject, perhaps, the following observations may be 
serviceable, premising that the papers of MM. Gay- 
Lussac, de Romas, and Charles, contain a collec- 
tion of valuable and interesting observations so 
very generally found in the able and lucid reports 
made to the French Academy. 

It is estimated that the velocity of electric mat 
ter, or of lightning, is at the rate of about 1950 feet 
ver second: that it penetrates bodies; and traverses 
their substance with unequal degrégs-gf* velocity; 
that the resistance of a conductor incregseés With its 
length, and may exceed that offered bY Wérse*but 
shorter conductor; and that conductors’ ‘6f*$thall 
diameter are worse conductors than thosé oF larger. 

The electric matter, toof tends to spread itself 
over conductors, and to assume a stat®Of equili- 
brium in ther} becoming. divided among’ them in 
proportion to ‘their form,.and principally to their 
extent of wanes hence a body that is cha®ged with 
the fluid, being in communication witii théfimmmrense 
surface of the‘earth, will retain no sensibleportion 
of it. ; 

A lightning rod is defined to be a conductor which 
the electric matter prefers fo the surrounding bo- 
dies, in its descent to -the ground for the purpose 
of expanding itself, and commonly consists of a bar 
of iron elevated on the buildings it is intended to 
protect, and descends, without any divisions or 
breaks in its length, into water or moist ground.— 
When the rod is not perfect in its communication 
with a moist soil, or has breaks in it, the lightning, 
in its ‘course, Jeaves it at that spot, for some other 
near body, or divides itself between the two to pass 
more rapidly into the earth. 

It is proved by the experiments of MM. de Ro- 
mas and Charles, that the higher the rod is elevated 
in the air, other circumstances being equal, the 
more its efficacy will be increased. . It is announc- 
ed that the most advantageous form for the extre- 
mity, is that of a very sharp cone. In this country 
it is usual to have three points diverging—in Eu- 
rope, on the continent particularly, only one is used, 
placed perpendicularly. 

How far the sphere of action of the rod extends, 
has not been accurately determined; but it is known 
that some buildings have been struck even when 
they had rods attached to them. ‘This, however, 
has always taken place at a certain distance from 
ithe conductor, say three or four times its length.’ 
It is the opinion of M. Charles, that a rod will effec- 
tually protect from lightning a circular space whose 
radius is twice that of the height of the conductor. 
By increasing the height of the conductor, there- 
fore, the space protected will be enlarged in pro- 
portion. 

A current of electric matter, whether luminous 
or not, is always accompanied by heat, the intensi 
ty of which depends upon the velocity of the cur 
rent. This heat is sufficient*to make a metallic 
wire red hot, or to fuse or disperse it, if sufficiently 
small, so that thin slips of copper nailed to the 





* The length of the stem, and not of the whole rod, 
is undoubtedly here intended. C. H. 





masts of vessels, afford no security. .The heat of 
the electric fluid ely alters the temperature of 
a bar of metal, on @count of its mass; and_no in- 
stance has yet o¢ d of a bar, of rather more 
than half an inch square, or of a cylinder of the 
same diameter, having been fused, or even heated 
red hot by lightning. A lightning rod, therefore, 
need not be of a greater size; but as its stem should 
rise from 15 to $0 feet above the building, it would 
not be of sufficient strength at the base to resist 
the action of the wind, unless it were thicker at 
that end. An iron bar, about ? of an inch, is suffi- 
cient for the conductor of a lightning rod. 

A lightning rod consists of two parts, the stem 
which. projects above the roof into the air, and the 
conductor, which deseends from the stem to the 
ground. The stem is preposed by M. Gay-Lussac, 
to be a small bar of iron, tapering from base to 
summitin form of a pyramid, and for a height of 
30 feet, which is the mean length of stems placed 
on@pibdings; the bage: should be about 24 inches 
square Iron being liable to rust by action of air 
angpmoisture, the point of the stem would soon be- 
come: bluyt; and, therefore, to prevent it, a portion 
of Stops about 20«inghés in lengthyshould be a 

seal stem of brass ar:copper, gildéd at its extre- 
mity, ar terminated. by a small platina needle, two 
inehesdong. Instéad of the platina need'e, one of 
standard silver may be substituted. The platina 
needle should be uhited by a silver salder to the 
copper stem; and as it might separaée, notwith- 
standing the solder, it should be furtherssecured by 
a small collar of copper. The copper stem is uni- 
ted-to the iron one by means of a gudgeen, which 
screws into each: the gudgeon being first united to 
the copper stem by two steady pins at right angles, 
is then to be screwed into the iron stem, and secur- 
ed by a pin. te 

The conductors should be three-fodrths of an 
inclr square, and, as already. mentioned, should 
reach from the stem to the ground, It should be 
tirmly united to the stem,-by being jammed between 
the two ears of a collar, by means of a bolt. The 
conductor should be supported parallel to the roof, 
about 6 inches from it, by forked stanchions, and 
after turning over the cornice, without touching it, 
should be brought down the wall, to which it should 
be fastened by means of cramps. At the bottom of 
the wall, it should be bent at right angles, and car- 
ried in that direction 12 or 15 feet. 

Iron, in immediate contact with moist earth, soon 
becomes covered with rust, and in time is destroy- 
ed: to prevent this, the conductor should be placed 
in a trough filled with charcoal, in the following 
manner. Having made a trench in the ground 
about two feet deep, a row of bricks is laid on the 
broad side, and covered by another row placed on 
the edge: a stratum of charcoal is then strewed 
over the bottom of the bricks, about two inches 
thick, on which the conductor is Jaid, and the trough 
is then filled with more chareoal, and closed by a 
row of bricks laid on the top. Iron, thus buried in 
charcoal, will suffer no change in thirty years. Af- 
ter leaving the trough, it is best to lead the conduc- 
tor into a well, at least two feet below the lowest 
water mark. The extremity of the conductor should 
terminate in two or three branches, to afford a more 
ready and divided passage to the lightning into 
the water. Hf there is no well convenient, then a 
hole, at least six inches in diameter, should be made 
10 or 15 feet deep, and the conductor passed to the 
bottom of it, in the centre, and the hole then care 
fully filled up with charcoal, and beat down as hard 
as possible around the geet In a dry soil or 
rock, the trench for Whe conductor should be at 
least twice as long as fh a common soil, or even 
longer, if then it can reach moist ground Should 
it be impossible to extend the trench, others, in e 
transverse direction, should be made, in which are 








to be placed small bars of iron, surrounded with 
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charcoal, and ¢ohnected with the conductor. In| It is allowed, from experiment, that the stem of a From Quebec to Baltimore. 
general, the ttench should be made in the dampest,| lightning rod effectually defends a circle of which it Montreal, Bg) Sor i or ae 
and consequently lowest spot near the building, and is the centre, and whose radius is twice its own St. John’s, - J - - = OF 
the water gutters made to discharge the water over|height. According to this rule, a building sixty Shoreham, oo 8” St ae 
it so as always to keep it moist. "Foo great precau-| feet square requires a stem only fifteen or eighteen Ticonderoga, (village) - - - 8 
tion cannot be taken to give the lightning a ready | feet, raised in the centre of the roof. A duild- Caldwell, - Pile Boa a? Bh 
passage to the ground, for it is chiefly on this that ing of one hundred and twenty feet, by the same Albany, - - -' -' - = 61 
the efficacy of the lightning rod depends. rule, would require a stem of thirty feet, and such is New-York, - -  - 2 le oC 
Iron bars being difficult to bend according to the|often used; but it is better, instead of one stem of Philadelphia, - - - - - 100 
projections of a building, it has been proposed to|that length, to have two of fifteen or eighteen feet, Baltimore, - - - -'- - aie 


substitute metallic ropes. 
twisted together to form one strand, and four of 
these form™™rope about an inch in diameter. To 


prevent its rusting, each strand is well tarred sepa-| other. ule 
rately, and after they are twisted together, the|larger or smaller building. 


whole rope is tarred over again with great care. 
Copper or brass wire is, however, a better material 
for their construction than-iron. If a building con- 
tain large masses of metal, as sheets of copper, or 


lead on the roof, metal pipes and gutters, iron many peopie seem to think it more expedient to shut 
: : : up house and go off, than to stay at home, even on 
lightning rod, by bars of something less than half! the score of expense. The current running now to 
an inch square. Without this precaution, the light-| the east is like the return of the Gulf stream. 
ning might strike from the conductor to the metal,)Ppoge whose trunks are not yet packed may profit 
especially if there should be any accidental break by the following table of distances from Baltimore 
in the former, to the very serious injury of the) ,5 Niagara and Quebec. 


braces, &c., they must all be connected with the 


building, and the danger of the inhabitants. 
Lightning Rods for Churches. 

For a tower, the stem of the rod should rise 15 
or 25 feet, according to the area; the domes and 
steeples of churches being usually much higher 
than surrounding objects, do not require so high a 
conductor as buildings with extensive flat roofs. 
For the former, therefore, their stems, rising 6 feet 
above the cross or weather cock, will be sufficient; 
and being light, may be easily fixed to them, with- 
out altering their appearance, or interfering with 
the motions of the vane. 

Lightning Rods for Powder Magazines. 

These require to be constructed with the greatest 
care. They should not be placed on the buildings, 
but on poles at 6 or 10 feet distance. The stem 
should be about seven feet long, and the poles of 
such a height that the stem may rise 15 or 20 feet 
above the building. It is also advisable to have 
several lightning rods about each magazine. If the 
magazine be in a tower, or other very lofty build- 
ing, it may be sufficient to defend it by a double 
eopper conductor, without any stem. is is done 
on the European Continent:* ‘As the influence of 
this conductor will not extend beyond the building, 
it cannot attract the lightning from a distance, and 
will yet protect the magazine, should it be struck. 

Lightning Rods for Ships. 

The stem of a lightning rod for a ship consists 
merely of a copper point screwed into a round iron 
rod, entering the extremity of the top-gallant mast. 
An iron bar, connected w th the foot of the round 
rod, descends down the pole and is terminated bya 
crook or ring, to which the conductor of the light- 
ning rod is attached, which in this case is formed of 
a metallic rope, connected at its lower extremity 
with a bar or plate of metal, and which latter is 
connected to the copper sheathing on the bottom of 
the vessel. Small vessels require but one; large 
ships should have one on the mainmast, and ano- 
ther on the mizen mast. 

It has been proposed to have conductors fixed to 
the surfaces of the masts, and the electric fluid con- 
veyed by means of strips of metal, over the deck 
and sides of the soak But this mode is highly 
objectionable; and perhaps the best method yet 
devised, is to convey the electric fluid from the 
mast head to the surface of the water, in a direct 
line, by means of a series of long copper links. It 
has come to my knowledge, within a few months, 
that a vessel in the gulf stream with powder on 
board, was struck by lightning and blown up, in 
consequence of the conductor not reaching the 
water, having been loose, and drawn on deck. 





Fifteen iron wires are|one bein erected thirty feet from one end of the 
building, the other at the same distance from the 
other end, and consequently sixty feet from each 


[Silliman’s Journal. 





THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
Travelling has got to be so easy and cheap, that 





It will take, without hurry, about four weeks to 


make the tour, and cost about one or two hundred 
The same rule should be followed for any! dollars. It ought not to exceed one; but as the trim- 
mings sometimes cost more than the coat, so it is 
in travelling; more is spent in fine clothes, fine wines, 


&c. &e. then would defray the mere expenses of 


comfortable travelling. 

















CURE FOR THE BITE OF THE VIPER, RATTLE-SNAKE’ 
&c. 

In great cities, particularly in London, a number 
of persons procure their livelihood by catching 
vipers. 'They are employed by chymists, apotheca- 
ries, &c. I remember some years before leaving 
England, to have read in the Royal Society in Lon- 
don, a curious circumstance of one of these viper 
catchers. A member of the society had received 
casually, information that a man engaged in this 
business was frequently bitten, and that he cured 
himself by sweet olive oil. After a considerable 
inquiry the viper-catcher was found, and the ques- 
tions asked whether he did cure himself by the oil, 
an? whether he was willing to satisfy a number of 
gentlemen of the fact? The man answered in the 
affirrza.ive to both questions. Accordingly, a very 
numerous meeting of the Royal Society was con- 
vened, composed of a considerable number of no- 
bility, &c., the viper-catcher attended, accompanied 
by: his wife and a large viper, and laying his arm 
naked to the shoulder, suffered the irritated reptile 
to strike, which it did very forcibly. His wife per- 
mitted the poison to operate till her husband’s head, 





Distance from Baltimore to the Falls of Niagara. 
Miles. 
Philadelphia, = - Su «te 100 
New-York, - - - - - 100 
Albany, - - - - = 160 
—360 
Schenectady, - ~ - - - 16 
Amsterdam, - - - ~ 15 
Tripe’s Hill, - - - - - 6 
Cachnewaga, - - - - - 5 
Paletine, - - - - - 18 
St. Johnsville, - - - - - 4 
Manheim, - - - - - 3 
Little Falls, - ~ . - - 7 
Herkimer, - - - - - 7 
Utica, - - - - 7 - 15 
Ist day’s journey from Albany, ._ . 96 
Vernon, - - - - - 16 
Lennox, - - - - - - 12 
Chetenengo, -  _ - - ote 5 
Manlius, - - - - . - 12 
Jamesville, - - - - - 5 
Onondaga, - - - - - 10 
Skaneatelis, - - - - - 16 
Qd day’s journey from Albany, —76 
Auburn, - ~< - - - - 7 
Canandaigua, - - - -~ $7 
3d day’s journey from Albany, ——4 
Victor, er - - ~ - 10 
Pittsford, - - - - - 11 
Rochester, - - - - —— 
Palma, - - - re ~ 
Murray, - - - - - 7 
Gaines, - - - - - 11 
4th day’s journey from Albany, . ——59 
Ridgway, - - - - -18 
Hartland, -- - - - - 11 
Cambray - - - - - 12 
Lewistown, - - - - - 115 
Falls of Niagara, - - - "9 
— 58 
698 
From the Falls to Quebec. 
Lewistown, - - . - ~ 
Fort George, ~ - - - 7 
a! ss ce ee ee 
Kingston - ~ . - - 170 
Prescott, - - - ~ pe 
La Chine, - - - - - 130 
Montreal, - - - - -‘9 
Quebec, oe eS ae 








face and tongue were greatly swollen, his arm and 


(fa e turned very black, and his senses much affect- 


ed, when she applied the oil by pouring a small 
uantity down him, and bathing the part bitten.— 
h« man gradually soon recovered. is circum- 
stance being strongly impressed upon my mind, and 
knowing the poison. of an English viper is consi- 
dered in that country the most venomous in nature, 
determined me to try its power in the bite of a rat- 
tle-snake, the first opportunity that should offer in 
the district I reside in. In 1766, I was travelling 
through Pendleton, S.C., and met a man who in- 
quired of me, if I could assist to relieve the pain 
of a person who had been bitten by a large rattle- 
snake. Although sorry for the man’s misfortune, I 
rejoiced at the opportunity I had offered to ascer- 
tain fully the properties of olive oil, as an antidote 
to this deadly poison; having a phial of this oil in my 
pocket, [ hastened to the suffering creature; and on 
seeing him, his appearance struck me as the most 
frightful object I ever beheld. His head and face 
were extremely swollen, and the latter black; his 
tongue proportionably enlarged, and extending out 
of his mouth, his eyes appeared as if they would 
shoot from their sockets; his senses gone, and eve- 
ry appearance of immediate death. He had been 
bitten on the side of the foot. I immediately, but 
with’ great difficulty, poured down him two tabie 
spoonsful of the oil. Its effects were almost instan- 
taneous, and exceeding powerful in counteracting 
the poison, as appeared by the strong, though quick 
convulsions, which followed. In about 30 minutes - 
it operated strongly, both as an emetic and cathar- 


——696 jtic; after which the swelling of the head, face, &c., 
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gradually abated, and the tongue began to assume 

its place. In two hours he was so far recovered as 
to articulate, and from that time recovered fast, till 
he got perfectly over it. ‘The oil inwardly taken, 
and externally applied, did not exceed seven spocns- 
ful. The number of cases of the like nature, in 
twelve years, has been considerable, in which olive 
oil has proved itself to be peculiarly adapted and 
fully adequate to the worst of cases, if timely ap- 
plied. It is a remedy which every person can com- 
mand, (when others cannot be procured,) and ought 
not to be without; indeed, many cautious persons 
have carried a small phial of oil constantly about 
them. It has also been used with equal success 
when horses, cattle, dogs, &c. have been bitten. One 
case, I am credibly informed, has occurred, where 
the olive has succeeded, when given a woman who 


The circumstances of their presentation and arri- 
val, are thus appropriately communicated by our es- 
teemed friend in New England. 

“The Cleveland Bays have arrived, the horse is 
only two this spring and mare four. ‘The season be- 
ing now over, he will not be allowed to mares till 
next spring, and will then be full young; he is very 
handsome and in high order, quite large, you will 
see our advertisement of them in the New England 
Farmer of to-morrow; we know not one word of cost 
or charges, the Admiral has done the thing nobly. 
The animals with all charges and a Groom to attend, 
whose passage he pays back, (if he inclines to re- 
turn,) to the landing on our wharf is paid by him, 
the freight being generously offered to us last spring 
by our Packet Agent. 

“The mare is also a large bay, black mane, tail and 











bad been bitten by a small dog, and who exhibited |legs, she walks fast, but presume they are not quick* 
strong symptoms of hydrophobia. [I can hardly ex- | travellers, they must be well calculated for the couch, 
cuse myself of criminal neglect in having so long | and capital for farm purposes, being strong built; she 
omitted to make thus public this sovereign remedy has worked hard this spring, and came 300 miles to 
for the worst of poisons. The knowledge of the | Liverpool, is therefore low in flesh.” 

efficacy of the olive oils, abundantly diffused in the| 
district of Pendleton, and partially so in some of} ys the splendid animal for quick draught, they will give 
the adjoining districts, and wishing it to be known! size, bone, and muscle, and the true blood of the Eng- 
generally, caused me to write these remarks for|Jish Racer; such as are to be found in highest purity 
publication. {Augusta Constitutionalist. | and perfection at Roanoke, Va. will give foot and bot- 
jtom. It is of the greatest importance to have got the 
|mare, to enable us to preserve the full blood; it is to be} 


SPORTING OLIO. | hoped she has been stinted by a different horse of the 


;same breed —Epiror AMERICAN FARMER. 
Tue Vine ann Wine 


| 
| On the subject of planting and cultivating the 


[*It is their cross with the blooded horse that will give 




























grape vine, and making wine, recourse may be had 
| with great advantage to “a Memoir on the Cultiva-! 
FZ ition of the Vine in America, and the best mode of 
¥o| Making Wine, by John Adlum.”  [t may be had of| 
: | Messrs Davis & Force, in the city of Washington, 
at 75 cents—but booksellers and others, who pur- 
‘| chase tosell again can have themata liberal discount. | 


-| In Major Adilum’s Memoir, he has introduced or| 
=* | copied every thing which he deemed necessary from} 
| M+Culloch’s work on Wine:—that work costs $2 25, 
| while Major Adlum’s Memoir costs, as above stated, 
| but 75 cents. 
| 


| 


Baltimore, July °5, 1825. 
Joun S. Sxinner, Esa. 


Dear Sir: In your paper of the 22d inst. I find my 



























































initial introduced under the head of “Sporting Olio,” 
as having spent the 4th on a shooting party. I did 
join two other gentlemen on that day to visit the 
Caves, but having missed our way, did not arrive 


the shooting ground until near 10 o’clock—when,| 


ascertaining that birds were very scarce, our hunt 
fasted only about two hours. 

We were not aware that the Hampton party was 
out, there was no match made, nor /+jas there been 
any proposed to me; I never have been engaged in 
one, and although I like occasionally to spend a lei- 
sure hour in the field with a friend and my gun, I 
have no wish to have it recorded. 

Very respectfully, 
. W. of Bowly's wharf. 

[An interesting communication under this head, 
signed B. will appear in our next.] 


CaS PAR 











BR. 





| Dear Sm, 
at| 


AGricuLtTuraL DeposirTes, 
In the office of the American Farmer. 
Bloomsbury, July 23, 1825. 
| Lhave just received by the brig Alfred, from New 
| Orleans, a small box containing samples of the differ- 
jent varieties of cotton in bowl. The office of the 


| Farmer being a repository of every thing curious or 


interesting in agriculture, [ have the pleasure to send 
you the package, with a hope that it may serve to 
gratify some of your agricultural friends. 
Yours truly, 
H. V. SomerviLte. 





Tosacco.—A small crop of J. Bond’s, of Calvert 
county, sold this week for $5 and 310—another crop 
from Prince George’s, about a dozen hogsheads, 
one of which was second, sold for $11.374 round. 

Amount of inspections for the last week in the 
three state warehouses, 277 hhds. 





Battimore, Fainay, Jery 29, 1825. 





Our notice of the Academy at West Point has 
occupied much more space than was anticipated. 





Important Arrivat.—The Yorkshire Cleveland 
Bay Stallion, and Mare, presented by Admiral Sir 
Isaac Coffin, to the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety for promoting Agriculture, have arrived at 
Boston in good health and condation. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
WHOLESALE. x 
ARTICLES. per jee eee ae 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime, bbi.| 9 9 50 
BACON, and Hams, . Ib. 7 9 10 
COFFEE, W.I. Green, . | — o 18 25 
do. Common,| — 6} 164 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 24 29 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 22} 26 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 40 | 
An advance of 1 cent; — 
each number to No. 18.) — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 2 14 ~ 
Dipt, . 7" ° a i 
CHERSE, ree ee — 6 8 10 12 
FEATHERS, Live,.. -- 35 36) 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbi.| 2 18 | 2 25 
Shad, trimmed, |— | & 6 50 
FLAXSEED, Rough, . . ibush| 1 
FLOUR, Superfine, eity,| a : 0/4 624) 
eae ae — 2 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 38 ' 
> See eee Ib. | 9 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . {25 1b) 5 5 50} 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . bush} 44 48} 
Wheat, White,.... | — 90 95 
do. Red, & Lawler) — 80 87 
Buckwheat, ..... _— 55} 75 
_ Seroce ess 2. — 45 41) 
Beate Tee. Leer _ 50 | 
Clover Seed, Red .. | — | 3 75 | 4 
Ruta Baga Seed,... | — | 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, | —| 2 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,) — | 1 50 
Timothy Seed,....|—{|22 
Oats, +. el Oe ee oe —_—) 25 25 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — 95/ 1 
Beans. White,....{|—Jj 1 1 12 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |200 
HOGS’ LARD,..... 1 § 9 dull 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 27 28 
Eastern Tan,.....- —_ 22 24 
MOLASSES, Havana, . | gal. 24 33| 37 50 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.| 2 37 | 
NAILS, 8a20d. .....|1b.| 64 "| 74 ry 
|NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl. 1 62 | 1 87 
Pe re —j2 
Turpentine, Soft, . . |—| 2 50 
OIL, Whale, common, . = | 24; 26 
Lineees, ii. oo —_ 80 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bbl be Das < 
do Prime,. .. | — |11 50} 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 4 00! 4 25) 
POTATOES, ...... ibush| 62) 75] 
RICE; fresh, ....-.- je.Ib.| $3 25) 3 75| 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 12} 14 - - 
do. Brown, . | — 7 8 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 26 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr) — 82| 1 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr| ~-| 40 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.1b.|13 00/13 oe 15 
lo. Brown, .. | — | 9 50/10 ‘ 
Reeisieee sc. - ss | —/9 {10 2010 {12 
ree | Ib. 15} 24 re 25 
Lump, ....-++e- \— 15} 16 17 
SPICES, Cloves,....|—| 75 
Ginger, Ground,. . . | — 7 
MMs d cw 014 «3% 56 | — | 2 50 $ 00 
Nutmegs,. ...-+.- }— | 2 00 2 25 
POOGET,. . 6 ae os |— 19 25 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... bush 40 
Ground Alum, . |= 60) 65 
SHOT, all sizes, . . . . ,cwt| 9 25 10 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.} 2 50} 2 70) 3 00) 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 25 
Lishon,.......+{|—j| 1 12] 1 20 
Claret, . 0:2 2 os doz.) 4 8 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.| 1 50 2 00 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} lb. 35} 40/) unwashed 
do. crossed,.. | — 28) 30) | but free of 
Common, Country, . | — 20} 30 tags. 
Skinvers’ or Pulled, . | — SOt 35 
Printed every oe $5 gh ag po tee Ss. 
SKINNER, Editor, Joun D. Toy, corner of St. 
Paul and Market wants, where every description of 





Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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MEMOIR ON THE HESSIAN FLY. 
Au Historical and Physiological notice of the Hessian 
Fly, read before the Agricultural Society of Albe- 
marle, in Virginia, on the 2d March, 1818—and 


afterwards communicated by Thomas M. Randolph, | 


sen’r, of Virginia, to George W. Jeffreys, Esq., of 

North Carolina, and by him sent to J. 8. Skinner, 

for insertion in the American Farmer. 

Col. Sylvester Dering, of Shelter island township, 
Suffolk county, Long island, saw the Hessian fly in 
his wheat as early as the Ist day of June, 1786. In 
1787, they destroyed all his early sown wheat, but 
a piece sown after the 9th day of October yielded a 
good crop. All his spring wheat, and barley, were 
also destroyed that year. He saw the insect in his 
oats, but no harm was done to them by it. He ob- 
served, when the number of worms or grubs of the 
insect, on any infested plant, was very considera 
ble, that it perished thoroughly. When there was 
a few only, many roots continued to grow and pro- 
duced ears notwithstanding the injury; but when 
such ears began to acquire weight from the in- 
crease of the grain they contained, they invariably 
fell, with the stalks which supported them, a short 
time before harvest. In such cases, the worms and 
grubs were always larger than when more nume- 
rous and more crowded. He found that the flax 
seed-like grubs remained in the stubble from early 


in 1790, but the fly reappeared in immense num- 
bers in 1791, which Mr. Havens attributed altoge- 
ther to early sowing the preceding autumn. It 
appeared afterwards that the duration of the laying 
season, both in spring and autumn, depended very 
much on the weather and the winds which prevail- 
ed and which seemed to regulate the swarming of | 
the flies. Mr. Havens entertained the same doubt; 
with Col. Dering whether the first stage was a real | 
egg ora maggot. He also thought the worm inca- 
pable of locomotion, and was equally certain that it 
procured nourishment by suction or absorption of 
sap, and not by tearing the stalk or leaf. ‘The in- 
jury was evidently produced by the mutual and re- 
ciprocal pressure of the worm, or grub, and the 
stalk, both daily increasing in size and strongly 
embraced by the leaf, which forms a sheath contain- 
ing them. ‘The tender side of the hollow stalk 
being at length forced inward by the pressure of 
the grubs, frequently on opposite sides at the same 
tirae, became too weak to bear the weight of the 
ripening ear. ‘lhe exhaustion of sap in the young 
wheat, from the suction of the numerous worms, 
seemed to them to cause the damage done in au- 
tumn. ‘They observed that the grubs in the boot of 
the leaf at the joints of the stalk much above the 
surface of the earth, which might be removed with 
the sheaves, were not all destroyed in threshing out 
the grain. Many remained uninjured on the straw, 
and might be transported with it, so as to cause a 








propagation of the insect in other countrics. ‘The 


in June until the middle of September, at which time | time of continuance in the grub stage was found to 


they appeared to him to be hatched very generally. 
The worms or maggots seemed to be sluggish, and 


| 


depend very much upon the state of the weather. 
Under the most favourable circumstances for trans- 


almost inanimate, or capable of very little perceiv-| formation which the season could afford, they, ne- 
able motion. He entertained some doubt whether] vertheless, invariably remained grubs from early in|sect; yet the practice required caution, for the 


they first made their appearance as real eggs, or 
perfect maggots, very closely enveloped, but pro- 
duced by a viviparous parent. ‘That they obtained 





June until late in August. If about the 25th of 
August they enjoyed that particular degree of heat 
and moisture most suitable to them, the transition 


the juice of the wheat altugether by suction, and|commenced and was very rapid and general. When 


merely caused dents in the stock, without having|kept quite dry, they continued unchanged until Oc-;the smooth-eared kinds. 
any means of corroding or consuming it, he was! tober. 


well convinced, 


Their transformation was protracted by 
damp and cold weather. Grubs collected from the 


there should be no wheat, barley, or rye, above 
ground, to receive their eggs, earlier than the mid- 
dle of October. ‘They proposed to destroy all stub- 
ble, either by burning or ploughing under, imimedi- 
ately after harvest, or as soon as practicable before 
the 25th day of August. They thought it quite 
probable that a peculiar odour of the blade, in some 
particular varieties of wheat, might be disagreeable 
to the insect in the fly state, and might cause a pre- 
ference of other kinds, if sufficiently near, and of 
an age equally fit to receive the eggs. Of course a 
selection for seed was worth the attention of far- 
mers. But no kind could succeed, in their opinion, 
which would not bear late sowing, and that plainly 
required an improved husbandry, More tillage, 
earlier and better performed; more manure, better 
compounded aud prepared, and sooner turned under 
furrow, had become indispensable for wheat crops. 

George Morgan, of New Jersey, published a let- 
\ter on the subject of the Hessian fly, addressed to 
la “Gentleman Farmer of Virginia,” dated July 31, 
|1788. He had observed that the insect in the au- 
lrelia or grub state, called by farmers flaxseed, lived 
in straw during the winter. He found, thai unmix- 
ed and imperfectly rotted barnyard manure, wher 
spread on land, multiplied the flies to an astonish- 
ing degree. He recommended the use of compost 
manures, and rolling wheat, both in spring and au- 
jtumn. ‘That operation he thought good culture re- 
quired, for other reasons than to crush the maggots 
and grubs of the insect, which he believes it did in 
a considerable degree. 

Top-dressings of lime, or fresh ashes, given at 
the time of rolling, he believed to be not only use- 
ful in the way of manure, but destructive to the in- 





| wheat might be destroyed by the application in ex- 
cess. "The yellow-bearded wheat was not affected 
|by the fly, within his experience. The red, and 
white-bearded wheats, resisted it no better than 
With respect to the 
cause of that peculiarity, without offering any con- 
jectures, he remarked, that to attribute to hardness 


Jonathan N. Havens, a very enlightened farmer | growing wheat in June, and from the stubble after|of stalk could not be satisfactory, as many kinds 
of Shelter island, was also well acquainted with the harvest, when preserved in glass vessels under | were destroyed before they had any stalk. He took 


Hessian fly in 1786. 
Col. Dering and himself demonstrated to the public 
that the insect resembling the Hessian fly, which 
then abounded in the granaries among the wheat in 
sheaf, and in chaff, was quite different from the fly 
of the fields, and not in the slightest degree inju- 
rious to the grain. 


| 





The alarm produced in Canada,| mosphere then prevailing. 


time, indiscriminately. The period of change seem 
ed to be within the limits of the time, between the 
25th day of August and the middle of October. In 
that interval, the number of flies abroad in the air, 
at any one time, depended upon the state of the at 
Although their obser- 


and even in England, by the accounts published| vation had not fully confirmed the fact when they 


of the destructive nature of the Hessian fly, and 
its supposed identity with the insect found in 
granaries in America, had very nearly caused a 
total prohibition of American wheat from both 
countries. No doubt was entertained in council, 
either in London or in the Province, of the neces- 
sity of such a measure. But the delay which arose 
from its importance, gave the American govern- 
ment time to make use of the information obtained 
on the subject, to show that it was, in truth, as un- 
necessary as it would be prejudicial to the interests 
of both. ‘Thus was an evil of the greatest magni- 
tude to an agricultural people averted, by the first 
effects of an incipient taste for natural history, in 
two plain, observing, and reflecting farmers. In 
the spring of 1787, they joinéd in an investigation 
of the insect, with a view to learn its nature and 
habits under all its different appearances at diffe- 
rent seasons. The flies began to appear on the 
farm of Mr Havens that year as early as the 16th 
of April. Between that time and the 10th of May, 
they were continually coming forth and laying their 
eggs. All the growing wheat and barley on Shel- 
ter island that year was destroyed. For two suc- 
ceeding autumns nothing but rye, and what yellow- 
bearded wheat could be procured, was sown there. 
The harvest of that kind of wheat was very good 
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wrote their account, yet Mr. Havens and Mr. Der- 
ing deemed it quite probable that the autumn trans- 
formation, from unsuitable weather, might be in 
some degree incomplete; and that numerous grubs, 
which had been produced from eggs laid one spring, 
might occasionally remain in the dry stubble until 
the spring following. ‘They were quite certain that 
the fly, which came out from the flax-seed like cout 
(which may be called the skin of the grub,) at any 
time before harvest, did not live to appear again in 
autumn. It was their opinion, that the fly itself 
took no nourishment from the wheat, at any time. 
‘To Mr. Havens is certainly due the credit of the 
first discovery, that the Hessian fly species exists 
at midsummer in the grub state only, protected by 
that tongh and retentive air-tight cover, which it 
has the means of making for itself from a viscous 
and filamentous secretion, always attending a- 
plete nutrition—secure within which it bears, with- 
out injury, the heat and dryness, and occasional 
wetness. to which it is exposed throughout the sum- 
mer montis, during its abode in the dead stubble. 
‘That it passed the winter, for the most part, as a 
caterpillar, imbedded in the green wheat, and draw 
ing nourishment from its juices was: before known. 
Mr. Dering and himselt were fixed in their belief, 





In the winter of that year,| gauze, were found to become flies about the same! some pains to trace the origin, in America, of 


lthat variety of wheat, without success. In April, 
| 1782, a cargo of it was brought to Underhill’s mills, 
‘near Flushing, to be manufactured into flour, At 
ithe period when the inquiry became a matter of in- 
terest, all endeavours to determine whence it came, 
were unsuccessful; owing, possibly, as Mr. Morgan 
said in his printed letter of July Sist, 1788, “to a 
contraband trade having been carried on during the 
war, between the Delaware, the Chesapeake, and 
New York, under passports from British admirals, 
which caused a reluctance to give the information 
desired.”” Mr. Morgan understood from the millers 
that it was of a more oily nature than other kinds 
of wheat, and required to be more carefully aired, 
jand to be ground oider, and drier, to make good 
jour. In a letter addressed to Sir John Temple, 
jthen consul-general for his Britanic majesty in the 
‘United States, dated the 26th August, 1788, Mr. 
Morgan said, “I have satisfied myself that the Hes- 
sian fly was introduced into America by means of 
straw, made use of in packages, or otherwise land- 
ed on Long island, at an early period of the war. 
Its first appearance was in the neighbourhood of Sir 
Wm. Howe’s debarkation, and at Flatbush. It 
spread from thence in all directions, with the sum- 
mer breezes. In 1786, it had reached the fields 
around Princeton, in New Jersey.” 

Mr. Ezra L. Hommedieu had ascertained in 1791, 
that the insect in the grub state, was to be found in 
the stubble at harvest; and inferred that it might 
have been brought from Germany, where the stub- 
ble is often mowed for Jitter, after the crop has been 








that nearly the whole autumn brood must fail, if 


reaped. He found by experiments, that the time of 
the continuance of the insect in the grub state, was 
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uncertain, wud was liable to be determined by cir-;swarm of Hessian flies, which were little affected 
eumstances of a variable nature. Grubs taken a| by any subsequent cold, and deposited their eggs in 
month before harvest, and others taken during har-'a few days after their first appearance, if the wea- 
vest, both kept in separate glass vessels covered ther continued favourable to them. He observed 
with gauze, were equally forward in their transfor-; that the caterpillars, and grubs of the insect, pro- 
mation. He saw that the fly, some way, contrived) duced from the eggs deposited very late in the 
to pierce the leaf to escape. the opening it made)spring, did not hinder the formation of ears of 





was plainly perceptible without a glass. Both the} 
ay rer 9 ar and red bald wheats, were serious- 
ly injured in his neighborhood ( ) in| 
1791, even on the richest lands; which he attribu-' 
ted to the great multiplication of the insect that, 
year, from causes he did not pretend to assign. 

John Shephard was the first who discovered that 
the eggs were often deposited in the upper leaf,! 
next the ear, where they hatched and became grubs, 
which were found lodged between the leaf and the 
stalk, above its upper joint. Of course, the insect 
in the grub state, might be transported in straw (as 
it certainly goes into the barns with the sheaves,) if 
it should not be destroyed in threshing. 

Before the 23d of June, 1791, Doctor Samuel 
Latham Mitchell had already sent specimens of the 
insect, in the different states, to Sir Joseph Banks, 
President of the Royal Society in London, and to 
Dr. Walker, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh. Before the 10th Septem- 
ber, 1791, Dr. Mitchell had already written to Mr. 
L. Hommedicu, informing Mr. L. H. that he had 
received a letter from Sir Joseph Banks, assuring 
him that the insect was unknown in England; and 


that he did not believe it ever had been observed in| pression of the grub, on its (as he supposed,) solid, 


Germany, or any where on the continent of Eu- 
rope. Dr. Mitchell afterwards received the same 
assurance from Dr. Walker of Edinburgh. 


It was the opinion of Doctor Mitchell that late| 


sowing, and manure, were the only preventives. 
He did not expressly recommend burning stub- 
bles. He had no confidence in bearded wheat to 
resist the insect, and thought it was as often de- 
stroyed as any other kind, within his own observa- 
tion. He believed that wheat to be the same with 
the clog wheat, or rivets, of England, which he 
stated to be the worst kind cultivated there, being 
worth least, by two or three shillings the quarter, 
in the cheapest times. Dr. Mitchell agreed in the 
account of tlie insects’ first appearance, viz. in 1776, 


near the place where the army of General Howe} 


landed on Long island. 
Joseph Moore, of Westchester county, state of 


| 


wheat, but the stalks bearing ears under such cir- 
cumstances, never failed to fall prostrate, just be- 
fore harvest, as if trampled down. He had not 
much reliance on the power of any variety of wheat 
to resist the insect, but trusted fully to manure, 
good tillage, and late sowing, to counteract its de- 
structive effects. 

Dr. De Normandie, of Burlington, remarked, that 
the insect in the grub state, concealed in the straw 
of the troop ships, of Sir Wm. Howe's fleet, in 
1776, must have been forced into transformation by 
the warmth of the bodies of the soldiers, by whom 
it was used to take their rest upon long before the 
passage was over. He believed the insect to be ip- 
digenous, and attributed the immense multiplica- 
tion of it to a sudden, and perhaps, accidental 
change from the plant on which it had before de- 
posited its eggs, no doubt one of spontaneous 
growth, and probably afterwards extirpated in the 
progress of cultivation, to wheat, which afforded 
the young caterpillars abundant nourishment and 
safe hybernation, while it invited the flies to spread 
over the whole continent. He had great contidence 
in the power of the bearded wheat to resist the im- 





jhard and unyielding stalk. He acknowledged that 
(he could never see the eggs of the insect with cer- 
j tainty. 

Mr. James Vaux, previous to the 13th day of 
| June, 1792, when his communication to the Philo- 
lsophical Society on the subject was dated, had re- 
|peatedly seen the female insect in the act of depo- 
jsiting the egg. He observed that in the female, the 
lextreme part of the abdomen tapered to a point, 
and was shaped like the tail of a locust, and al- 
though without the hard appendage of that insect, 
was lirm enough to penetrate the leaf of the wireat 
where it envelopes the stalk. The males were 
found to be much like a very slender and gauat) 
house fly. He saw the females changing their} 
place, as if searching for softer parts of the leaf! 
and remarked that wien once fixed, they were very | 
intent and not easily disturbed. Ailer the egys 





| 











eye. After much observation, he fixed his opinion, 
that the worm, or maggot, had no locomotion what- 
ever; he could not perceive that it contracted, or 
expanded, when touched with a needle, or immers- 
ed in water. He found that the fly appeared in the 
\first warm days of spring, and that there was a 
|succession of generations, hatched, nourished, and 
metamorphosed, until harvest, within shorter pe- 
riods in more favourable weather, with a surprising 
fecundity, which exhibits them in incalculable num- 
bers in all stages of their existence, and of all ages, 
throughout the whole time. James Logan was of 
opinion, that the effluvia from well prepared ma- 
nure had a tendency to repel the fly; which he be- 
lieved also had a disrelish for some particular varie- 
ties of wheat, and avoided such, as much as possi- 
ble, while laying its eggs. He found a kind of 
wheat, called by farmers black wheat, to possess 
equal or greater power of withstanding the fly than 
bearded wheat, and yet the stalk of that variety is 
perhaps the most tender of all. He had no doubt 
of the insect being a native of America. He thought 
that it formerly subsisted upon some plant of spon- 
taneous growth, which had lately become so rare, 
that the pregnant fly was compelled to seek another 
nidus for its eggs, with other substances for its 
young; when it unluckily made the calamitous 
choice, of wheat. This observer does not appear 
to have had the advantage of a magnifying glass, 
and of course has left the question about the loco- 
motive power of the insect, when first hatched, en- 
tirely unsettled, notwithstanding his own conviction 
on the subject. 

David Redick declares, in a letter dated June 20, 
1792, that the Hessian fly had already appeared 
about Washington, in Pennsylvania, on the Susque- 
hanna, 300 miles west of Philadelphia, although 
then entirely unknown in the interjacent country, 
farther than a few miles from Philadelphia, in that 
direction. He did not hesitate to assert, that it was 
brought from Jersey, in the straw used to pack 
their wagons, by the annual emigrants from that 
state to the interior of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Caspar Wistar communicated to the Philoso- 
phical Society, an experiment made by one of his 
intelligent agricultural friends, whom he was not 
allowed to name, to determine the efficacy of graz- 
ing early sown wheat to prevent the injury of the 
ily. Having a field of fifteen acres, on his farm in 
Jersey, which had been very early sown and was 


New York, had observed the insect, with some at-/|were laid, the leaf appeared raised, or swola, at the| very forward, so full of fly as to threaten its total 


tention, before the year 1792, but more particularly 
that year. He found the greatest damage was done to 
spring wheat, much to all kinds of wheat, very little to 
rye or b:rley, within his observation, none to buck- 
wheat or Indian corn. He saw the female insects 
in the act of depositing their eggs, in the manner of 
the locust, by piercing through the leaf, where it 
embraces the stalk not far from the joint. ‘The 
eggs deposited in April did the most mischief. In 
1792 there came forth three distinct generations, 
between early spring and the beginning of July.— 
He believed the rolling of wheat in spring might 
be beneficial, but acknowledged the degree of effi- 
cacy, in the destruction of the insect, to have been 
very inconsiderable in the experiments which he 


had not reached Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
in July, 1792. 

The same Joseph Moore pronounced the mildew 
on wheat to be caused by a peculiar insect, very 


minute, and incalculably numerous, which laid their ; 


eggs on the leaves and stalks throughout whole 
fields. He observed them attentively in 1792, from 
the 12th day of June, when they first appeared. 
The damage cone by them became manilest in 5 
or 6days- Bearded wheats were much less affect- 
ed than smooth kinds, under like circumstances. 

Richard Waln, in 1792, made tie observation, 
“that a few warm days early in spring, brought out a 


had witnessed. He asserted that the Hessian fly | 


‘suction, and increased rapidly in size. 


‘central stripe, stretching lengthways through them, 
broadest in the middle, plainly visible to the naked 


|place; and the protuberance miyht be distinctly tet 
|with the finger. Un opening the sheath, ihe eggs 
jmight very plainly be seen with a good glass. ‘They 
appeared, at first view, like a speck of jeiiy, of a 
jdirty white. Mr. Vaux noticed clearly tiree gene- 
rations in one season, and believed that tiere mizht 
be many more; the increase depending upon the 
istate of the atmosphere. He applied the burning 
iglass to the grub or flax-seeds, and found that « 
idegree of heat, no greater than a rapidly passing 
|flame, destroyed them all with certainty, by bursi- 
ing their red cover, which is a tight,sack, that re- 
isists the expansion of the air within, until rent by 
it. He relied much, of course, upon-burning stub- 
ble. 

Mr. James Logan, of Salem township, Westches- 
ter county, state of New York, in a letter to Mr. 
‘Rittenhouse, dated July 7, 1792, asserted that tie 
female iusect was armed with something like a 
stiff, or aculeus, with which it pierced that part of 
ihe leaf’ of growing wheat which is folded around 
the stalk, and deposited within, not eggs, but us he 
supposed, living maggots, enveloped at first in a 
thin film cover. ‘That they subsisted afterwards 
upon the sap of the stalk, which they obtained by 
They were 
white until full grown, and then assumed a green 








destruction, he put into it eight cows and forty-four 
steep, before the blade had begun to perish. The 
crop tailed the next summer, nevertheless; yet the 
blade was wholly consumed by the animals, which 
were not removed until snow had fallen. 

Protessor Davy, of England, has discovered, that 
the wheat plant secretes a sugar-like matter, as in 
the germination of the grain in malting, about every 
joint of the stalk; and also at the lower extremity 
of every shoot which is destined to be a stalk, at the 
point of its junction with that knot-like substance in 
which the ascending and descending members of the 
plant unite, and seem to take their origin. It ie 
quite probable, that the sugar so produced, is the 
natural food of the caterpillar of the Hessian fly; 
and that the mother fly retains sufficient remem- 
brance of its early existence to determine the choice 
of a plant to receive its eggs, which may furnish food 
for the young when hatched. The individual fly, 
when pregnant, probably seeks for that plant which 
formerly nourished itself, but is often compelled to 
resort to a different variety of the species, or to 2 
ditferent plant. Where the natural food does not 
exist, the whole young brood, of course, perishes. 

‘Thus it is perhaps that barley, rye, timothy grass, 
and some species of Panicum, afford a nidus te the 
Hessian fly, while the oat does not; or rears none to 
return to the species when they feel that want. So 
perhaps the yellow bearded wheat, and other kinds, 
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at one time rejected by the laying insects, become! hard to thresh; but we that have raised it some time, 
afterwards, to other generations equally the object! consider it a favourable circumstance, as we can 
of choice, from accidental compulsory adaption at} harvest our other grain, and let the flint stand eight 
first. As the caterpillar is thought by many to have| or ten days after it is ripe, and experience no inju- 
a progressive motion, and its saccharine food is found,| ry by its shelling or growing in the field. The rust 
indeed it may be generally seen itself, in the lower| never strikes it, nor does it shrink by falling down, 
end of the young shoot, at the crown of the root;|and it answers well to sow again after wheat. I last 
grazing sufliciently close to destroy it, would evident-| September collected a quantity of the white flint 
ly destroy the plant with it. Until the newly hatch-| for seed, and sent to different parts of this state, and 
ed worm was seen by General Cocke, in its progress! to Vermont, where they had raised but little wheat 
to find its natural cradle in the tube formed by the; for many years, on account of the insect and the 
blade, it had been supposed that all the eggs which| winters. I have heard from most of the places 
were laid perished, except those deposited within) where I sent wheat, and the information is,\that the 
the boot by the mother insect, or such as might be| white flint wheat excels all other kinds, and bids 
earried down the funnel shaped leaf, by dew or rain,| fair to be a sure crop, where the ae of 
ave se- 
wheat, are no doubt placed exactly where the cater-| lected and sold to Robert Sinclair, of your city, 
pillar is found, in such cases, at the bottom of the! (Balttmore,) 500 bushels of excellent clean seed, 
first shoots from the root. where the farmers of your state can be supplied— 
John Hartwell Cocke, Esq. of Fluvanna county,/ and to them I can cheerfully recommend it. 
Virginia, Brig. Gen. of Virginia militia; one of the Yours, respectfully, 
vice-presidents of the Agricultural Society of Albe- IRA HOPKINS. 
murle, has been unquestionably, as far as we know! [We should suppose that it would now be easy to 
at present, the first to discover the locomotive pow-| obtain a knowledge of the peculiar qualities of this 
er of the young caterpillar of the hessian fly. The) wheat, as tested by our own soil and climate, so much 
torpor which it invariably displ ys, after it is imbed-/ haying been sowed last year in this state and Vir- 
ed in the wheat, and has commenced its eating stage|sinia Yet no one in this state, though publickly 
of existence, had misled, upon that point, all obser-|jnyited, has written even a line, to state matters of 
vers, during the first period of the inquiry, yet the) fact and observation in regard to it. In a company 
analogies from which the contrary might have been| of practical farmers, the other day, who had all 
infered are numerous. ‘That of the moth-weevil, is| cultivated this wheat, we heard it maintained by 
one of the most striking. The fly of that insect lays| come, that General Cocke was right in identifying 
its eggs whenever it can do so, either in the field, in| j¢ with the lawler wheat—and by others, that there 
the stack, or in the barn on the upper extremity of/ was an obvious difference. When men of experi- 
the grain of wheat, which has always a soft and short} ence thus disagree upon subjects susceptible of be- 
hair like cover; but it often also scatters them over| ing decided by actual inspection and comparison, it 
the chaff, which envelops the grain while in the ear.) does not any longer follow that “seeing is believ- 
The eggs, as those of most i@isects, stick w herever| ing,” and there can be no longer any want of room 











placed, by meahs of a glutinous substance which al-| for discussion in matters of agricultural fact, more 
Ways adheres to them, and which becomes when) thay in metaphysics. As to the asserted solidity of 
dry, a varnish for their protection from the air. They) the stalk, those which we have seen were hollow as 
are quickly hatched in a suitable temperature. ‘The! oper wheat.) Epiron AMERICAN FaRMER. 
young caterpillars, while yet invisible, without a good a ere 

glass, find their way to the grain, penetrate the husk, SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

which becomes afterwards bran, imbed themselves} [he following sales were recently made, not to 
in the flour, feed, grow to their natural size, trans-! speculators, but to people who “count the cost” of 
form to grubs, then flies; enjoy the social state for a} aj) they buy—to gentlemen who can tell you the 
few days, and in seasons very favourable to their in-| eost of rearing sheep, and their nett profits. Their 
erease, multiply so much as to rob the farmer of all) states abound in flourishing manufactories, where 
the flour, and leave him nothing but bran, chaff, and| the cash is advanced for wool at saving prices. 
straw in his stack yard. This caterpillar however.) How many thousands of acres in the western parts 
is far from being inanimate, or even sluggish while| of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, might be 
feeding and growing. Its motion may be discerned | profitably employed in sheep husbandry, that do 
as soon as it can be perceived by the naked eye, and) not now more than pay taxes, much less interest. 
is always sensible, except in very cold weather, un-| Pew of the purchasers in the following cases, pro- 
til it is about to become a grub, when it lies quite bably own more than from 1 to $00 acres.] 

still, and indeed its ability to move progressively is| ciinads Ghhth aii cine acim 


at last only presumed. It never has been seen in roid 2 : 
Wwheth The following is a list of the sheep sold at Brigh- 


transiiu. Whether all the eggs perish, except such : 
as come in contact with the tuft at the end of the| ton, Mass. on Thursday, July 14th, by Messrs. Coo-| 


grain, or the newly hatched creature has the power|!idge, Poor & Head, with the names of the pur-| 


to seek a cradle for itself, is not yet certainly known. | chasers, their places of residence, and the prices for 
|which the sheep were sold. 














eal 4 2 1. Ewe, S. Henshaw, Boston, Mass. $147 50 

WHITE FLINT WHEAT. 2. Do. C. Sharp, Windham Co. Con. . 122 50! 

Auburn, Cayuga Co., July 20, 1825. Lamb, do. i : ? hs . 61 25! 

Mr. SKINNER, $. Ewe, Peter Remsen, New York. . 137 50 
As there has been much said in your useful pa-} 4, Ram, S. Henshaw, Boston . : 240 00! 
er as to the origin of the white flint wheat, per-| 5. Do. do. a A - 230 00! 
abs it might be of use to say something as to its} 6. Do. Griswold, Litchfield, Con. . 235 00) 
peculiar qualities. Itis a fact, that those who have} 7. Do.'T. Thaxter, Boston . ‘ . 152 50; 
raised it the longest, are most in favour of it. The} 8. Do. do. do. . , : 160 00} 
season with us has been remarkably good for all} 9. Ewe, Gorham Parsons, Brighton - 95 00) 
kinds of wheat; yet the white flint wheat surpasses} 10. Do. J.H. Newcomb, New York . 205 00! 
all other kinds. ‘The proper time to test its pecu- Lamb, do. do. . - 102 50) 
liar excellence is in unfavourable seasons for wheat,| 11. Ewe, L Thorndike, jr. Boston. 110 00 
as it is a harder plant and has peculiar qualities to Lamb, do. do. , . 55 00 
withstand a hard winter, and the ravages of the fly} 12. Ram, Gen. Davis, Poughkeepsie . 210 00 
in the spring and summer. The only objection [} 13. Do. J. M. Peck, Boston : . 220 00 


ever heard any one making to it was, that it was 14. Do. Hinsdale, Bennington, Vt. 228 00 





15. 
16. 
. Ewe, Gen. Davis, Poughkeepsie . 
18. 
19, 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 


26. 


97. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
$1. 
$2. 
33. 


$4, 


Qr 


55. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
59. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 


52, 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 
60. 


61. 
62, 
63. 
64, 


65 
66 


67. 
68. 
69. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 
75. 


76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


Ram, 8. Lathrop, West Springfield $225 ce 


Do. 8. Whitman, Hartford, Con. . 


Do. F. Wright, Otsego, N. 
Do. A. A. Moore, Albany Co. 
tamb, I’. Thaxter, Boston . 


Ram, H. Swift, Dutchess Co. N. Y. 


Do. do. do. 

Do. Judge Pendleton, do. 
Do. do. do. 
Do. I. Thorndike, jr. Boston 


Ewe, Watson, East Windsor, Con. 


Do. J. M. Peck, Boston 
Lamb, Do. do. 


Ewe, A.A. Moore, Rennselaerville, Al- 


bany, Co. : : ; 
Lamb, J. Thorndike, jr. Boston 
Ewe, do. do. 


Ram, Leonard Davis, Poughkeepsie 


Do. Eldridge, Otsego 


Do. Judge Pendleton, Dutchess Co. 


Hulbert & Co. Winchester, Con. 


Ewe, Watson, East Windsor 
Lamb, do. do. 
Ewe, do. do. . 


Do. A. A. Moore, Rennselaerville 
Ram, J. Munson, Boston . 

Do. L. Hinsdale, Hinsdale, Ber. 
Do. Eldridge, Otsego, . 

Do. E. Lee, Salisbury, Con. 

Do. W. Randall, Con. . 


Ewe, Hulbert & Co. Winchester, Con. 85 


Do. S. Whitman, Hartford . 
Lamb, J. Chase ; , ; 
Ewe, C. Parsons, Brighto * 
Ram, Watson, East Windsor 
Bronson & Co. Winchester, Con. 
Do. A. A. Moore, Rennselaerville 
Ewe, 'T. 'Th«xter; Boston 

Lamb, do. do. . : 
Ram, B. Whipple, Berkshire Co. 
Ewe, Gen. Davis, Poughkeepsie 


Lamb, do. do. 
Ewe, do. oa. . 
Lamb, J. Chase 3 ‘ 
Ewe, I. Thorndike, jr. Boston 
Lamb, do. do. . 
Ram, do. do. 
Do. C. Tracy, do. 


Do. Newcomb, New York 

Do. Pendleton, Dutchess Co. ; 
Do. A. A. Moore, Rennselaerville 
Ewe, L. Davis, Dutchess Co. : 
Do. A. A. Moore, Rennselaerville 
Lamb, J. Chase : ; 


. 


“we, A. A. Moore, Rennselaerville . 


Do. 'T. 'Thaxter, Boston 
Lamb, do. ; 


Ram, Judge Pendleton, Dutchess Co. 


Do. Gen. Davis, Poughkeepsie 
Do. Watson, Kast Windsor 


Do. Hulbert & Co. Winchester, Con. 230 00 


Ewe, Gen, Davis, Poughkeepsie . 
Do G. Parsons, Brighton 

Lamb, do. qe. .. . ; 
Ewe, Hulbert & Co. Winchester 


Ram, B. Buck, Lanesborough, Mass, 


Do. G. Germaine, Lansingburgh, N.Y. 223 
- Do. Gen. Davis, Poughkeepsie 


Do. Griswold, Litchfield, Con. 

Do. Gaylord, Goshen, Con. 

Ewe, I. Thorndike, jr. Boston 
0 


Lamb, do. do. - 
Ewe, A. A. Moore, Rennselaerville 
Do. J. Mason, Boston P o 


Lamb, do. do. " ; 
Ram, Eldridge, Otsego. 
Do. Britton, Clarendon, Vt. 


Do. Bronson & Co. Winchester . 


Do. Watson, East Windsor, 


200 OC 
125 00 
95 00 
130 00 
60 00 
155 00 
302 50 
317 50 
335 00 
160 00 
65 00 
145 00 
72 50 
205 00 
60 00 
100 00 
, 215 00 
155 00 
210 00 
170 00 
85 00 
42 50 
87 50 
120 00 
220 00 
185 00 
180 00 
175 00 
195 00 
00 
100 00 
30 00 
92 50 
148 00 
225 00 
175 00 
130 00 
65 00 
150 00 
130 00 
65 00 
165 00 
55 00 
175 00 
50 00 
225 00 
225 00 
930 00 
425 00 
185 00 - 
130 00 
165 00 
57 50 
140 00 
110 06 
55 00 
450 00 
230 00 
170 00 
150 00 
145 00 
72 50 
110 00 
165 00 
00 
315 00 
222 50 
210 00 
150 00 
75 00 
100 00 
107 50 
53 76 
145 00 
210 00 
205 00 
170 60 
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80. Ram, L. Hinsdale, Berkshire $215 00 Lamb, A. A. Moore, Rennselaerville $ 52 50/121. Ewe, J. Shepherd, Northampton $132 50 
81. Ewe, Eldridge, Otsego . : . 92 50)100. Ram, Gen. Davis, Poughkeepsie . 320 00/122. Do. Thaxter, Boston é , 100 00 
82. Do. S. Bemis, Watertown : 150 00; 101. Do. G- Parsons, Brighton . . 207 50 Lamb, do. do. : : - 50 00 
Lamb, do. do. . .  . 75 00)102. Do. E- Sharp, Windham. 332 50|123. Ewe,J. Chase . . . . 87 50 
83. Ram, Hulbert & Co. Winchester 225 00) 103. Do- Hinsdale, Hinsdale, Bermuda . 310 00)124. Ram, Eldridge, Otsego ; . 207 50 
84. Do. A. A. Moore, Rennselaerville . 230 00/104. Do. E. Lawrence, Long island. $40 00/125. Do. J. D’Wolf, Rhode island : 210 00 
85. Do. Jona. Mason, Boston... 180 00/105, Ewe, do. do. , . 935 00/126. Do. Mosely do. ; . 125 00 
86. Do. Geo. Ayre, Groton . P . $35 00)106. Do. A. A. Moore, Rennselaerville 130 00,127. Do. S. Welles, Greenfield, Hamp. 212 50 
87. Do. S. Germaine, Lansingburgh j 162 50 Lamb, W. Barnes, Rutland, Vt. . 45 00,128. Do. Jackson, Sudbury, Vt. , 195 00 
83. Do. N. Houghton, New York . . 200 00) 107. Ewe, Houghton, Boston : F 162 50/129. Ewe, E. Sharp, Windham . . 46 00 
89. Do. Ewe, E. Lee, Salisbury, Con. 92 50/108. Ram, P. Remsen, New York, . $10 00 Lamb, do. do. P : 23 00 
Lamb, S. Williams, Hampshire . 27 50/109. Do. J. Chase ’ ‘ P 225 00;130, Ewe, Thaxter, Boston. : . 120 00 
90. Ewe, Chase i ; j ‘ 87 50/110. Do. J. Prince, Roxbury ‘ . 280 00 | Lamb, do. do. . ; : 60 00 
91. Do Eldridge, Otsego. - + 101 00/111. Do. Hulbert & Co. Winchester, Conn. 250 00/131. Ewe, Judge Lawrence, Long island 102 50 
92. Ram, A. A. Moore, Rennselaerville . 215 00/112. Do. A. A. Moore, Rennselaerville 275 00 Lamb, Guid, Newton, : . . 42 50 
93, Do. Barnes, Rutland, Vt. ‘ - 200 00/118. Ewe, Watson, East Windsor . 85 00/132. Ewe, S. Bemis, Watertown ° 92 50 
94. Do. W right, Otsego , ; 185 00/114. Do. J. Munson, Boston ; . 142 50133. Ram, Judge Lawrence, Long island, 212 50 
95. Do. A. Cotting, Boston . . . 220 00:115. Do, Watson, East Windsor ; 92 50| 134. Do. Watson, East Windsor . 210 00 
96. Do. H. Swift, Dutchess county - 270 00/116. Do. Newcomb, New York . . 110 00) 139. Do. J. Mason, Boston : - 185 00 
97. Ewe, S. Henshaw, Boston . » S88-68 Lamb, J. Prince, Roxbury - , 37 50 136. Do. Mosely . . . 217 50 
Lamb, do. do. , , 52 50/117. Ram, J. Mason, Boston ; - 220 00/137. Ewe, Thaxter, Boston : - 120 00 
98, Ewe, I. Thorndike, jr. Boston . 100 00}118. Do. Hulbert & Co. Winchester 205 00 Lamb, do. do. ; ‘ ‘ 60 00 
Lamb, do. do. _ 50 00/119. Do. McLane, Tolland, Conn. : 180 00/138. Ewe, F- Wright, Otsego ‘ - 87 50 
99. Ewe, A. A- Moore, Rennselaerville . 150 00|120. Do. J. Mirick, Pittsfield ‘ . 210 00 [MV. E. Farmer. 
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THE CARAMANIAN, OR CAMBLET-WOOLLED SHEEP. 


Tue Caramanian, or Camblet-Woolled Sheep,|pounds. He is in prin é condition and sound health,| tremely delicate and white; his strength great, and 
of which the above is an excellent representation, |the size grea er than any of the largest sheep af | he has no hesitation in saying, this very extraordi- 
is on W. Shotwell’s farm, at Woodbridge, New|our country. The he:d is beautiful; the eyes pierc-|nary animal will prove of much greater advantage 
Jersey, and was imported in the Charles & Ellen,| ing and quick in moticn; no fleece beyond the ears: |to our breeds of sheep than the Merino or any other 
Capt. Gerry, which arrived this spring from Smyr- | the head ap»ears to project out from the fleece,|hitherto introduced; that as he is but three years 
na; he is from Caraman, in Asia Minor, taken from having the resemblar. e of the dark brown short fur old, he will undoubtedly increase in size, and pro- 
on board a Turkish vessel bound to Constantinople, |on the deer'’s head: the horns are handsomely seat-|duce a still more abundant quantity of wool; ob- 
and presented to Captain Gerry by the Greek Ad-|ed and of the middle size. |serving that its superior size, the weight of the 
miral Tombazo, who assured him that he was a| John Brentnal,an English farmer of high stand-| fleece, the length of the wool, and the quality of 
native of the above place, and that he would be a/ing, residing in Woodbridge, in ‘a letter to William the flesh, cannot but be the best recommendation; 
great acquisition to improve the breeds in this coun- | Shotwell, of New York, dated 10th June, 1825,| and says, to ascertain the quality of the flesh of a 
try. ‘Their wool is peculiarly adapted to the manu-|says he took 21 lbs. wool from him; that he would sheep is by the smell. A person handling a buck 
facture of camblets, and their flesh is esteemed ex- have produced from 4 to 5 lbs. more, had he not /of the Merino, English, or American breeds, will 
cellent and delicate. ‘This animal has a broad tail,/have been robbed; that there were several places find his hands extremely offensive, which was not 
and the natural colour of the wool is dark brown or/of five to six inches square from which the woo! the case in sivearing this, on the contrary, his fleece 
snuff colour, the fleece, before shearing, dragged |had been taken; further, he is extremely gratified and flesh were perfectly sweet. He recommends 
on the ground, (except under the belly,) so as com-| with the frame of the animal; that he is large and | shearng twice a year. 
pletely to hide the feet, and weighed twenty-one| perfect, his limbs well proportioned, his skin ex-| 
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DISEASE IN CATTLE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

A disease has made its appearance amongst the! 
horned cattle in our neighbourhood, which threatens 
us with very serious inconvenience. We are first 
apprised of its existence by finding the animal lame, 
and upon examination, find the membrane or fleshy 
part in the division of the hoof, sore entirely through, | 
attended with so much suffering to the animal, that 
if an ox, he is unable to labour. We have tried spi-} 
rits of turpentine, sweet oil, and fish oil, mild salves! 
and soap suds, with but little benefit. The disease) 
appears to be contagious. Any useful information, 
upon this subject would be thankfully received by 
SUBSCRIBERS, 

July, 1825. 

AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 
New Jersey, 25th. July, 1825. 

With the exception of a smart shower on the Sd 
of July, we have had no rain since the 23d of June. 
Every thing has gone back, excepting peach trees, 
grapes and rose bushes. ‘The peach trees with me 
seem to thrive with the drought, [ never saw them 
look so thrifty, but there is not a single peach. ‘Tie 
frost and sleet destroyed almost all the fruit, what 
little was left has since been stung by the pinching, 
or as it is called, the night pinching bug. As to the 
yellows, I cure my trees by throwing ashes around 
the roots, and trimming and shortening the limbs. 
The yellows always succeeds, that is, a tree that is 
afflicted with the yellows, has had a very vigorous 
growth the preceding year, owing to numerous cau 
ses, such as a rainy season and manure. A summer 
of drought will give those, or a portion of those trees, 
the yellows, that grew very vigorously the preceding 
year. Let your correspondents be aware of this fact, 
and they will find my observation just. ‘The reason 
is obvious. ‘The scantiness of moisture prevents the 
sap from being distributed in sutlicient quantities to 
the different parts of the tree. A person whio has 
been fed abundantly and has grown fat under a cer- 
tain regimen, will languish uf deprived of his usual 
food or of the usual quantity, whereas one who has 
lived sparingly always, although not of so vigorous 
a constitution, will not materially suffer if deprived 
of his usual portion of aliment. 

When the fly begins its ravages on the musk-me- 
Jon vines and cucumbers, nothing will so iminediate- 
ly prevent his destroying them as to cover the stalks 
above the roots with rich mould; I make quite a lit- 
tle hill over mine. I find that the fly gnaws tiis part 
of the vine first, and the vine soon dies. 

How shall we prevent the insect from stinging the} 
plums, apricots and nectarines at night—can any one} 
devise a plan for theim@estruction- ‘They disappear 
in the day time. 
a 








RURAL ECONOMY. 


CIDER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Sir,—I send you for publication, clear and simple 
directions for making cider, that those may be with- 
out excuse, who make it, as many do, not fit for man 
nor beast to drink. ‘The appies are beginning to 
durn, as we call it, and { observe that my neighbour, 
who is a peacable Quaker, that never speaks ill or 
does ill to any one, and who always takes time by 
the forelock instead of the tail, is overhauling his 
casks and righting up his cider-mill, and getting his 
work ahead, that he may have time for preparing a 
good stock of cider for the winter. He maintains, 
that every farmer should make it a matter of con- 
science to keep a good orchard, and to make cider 
and home-made beer enough to banish all artificial 
drinks from his table, besides leaving apples enough 











for table in winter and a good cold apple pie on Sab- 


bath day. He has been preaching for several years to 
his neigisbours Jemmy Likeit and ‘Tommy Strikeit, 
that they ought to give up, altogether, the use of 
**burniug liquors,” as he calls them, in their houses, 
and substitute therefor, either good sound cider, or 
wholesome beer made in their own families, accord- 
ing to some one of the many simple, cheap and in- 
fallible recipes to be found in the American Far- 
mer: and though no “lady’s man,” in the usual ac- 
ceptation of that term, I have heard him exclaim 
with more than usual vehemence: “Besides many 
other considerations, there is one that ought to be 
conclusive with every man of gallantry—by storing 
thy cellar with fermented, instead of distilled liquors, 
an innocent, acceptable and refreshing beverage is 
furnished in warm weather for wife and children 
—the charms and the props of existence!” 

He has caused the directions for cider-making 
which I now send you, to be copied by his little 
daughter, and given to his neighbours mary years 
since. But, sir, you will hardly believe me, that 
“burning liquors,” whiskey or brandy, is almost the 
only drink to be found in a country gentleman’s house, 
except—bad water, which is kept chiefly for the 
woinen and children, the cats and the dogs. How 
lamentable, that with the march of the mind, and 
especially the American mind in the progress of im- 
provement of every kind, this degrading practice 
has not fallen into universal contempt and disuse! 
Who can reilect, without regret, on its degrading 
tendency. We cannot meet together, be the occa- 
sion gay or solemn, that whiskey is not introduced. 
Ihe excuses for the use of it are as contradictory 
as they are various. Is the weather hot, then it rec- 
tifies the water and prevents the cramp cholic—in 
winter, a good drink of grog “keeps out the cold. ’ 
Even the sincerity of welcome from one neighbour 
to another, is measured by the frequency that he 
invites him to pour hot ardent liquor into his bow- 
els—and the man who does not keep it always on 
his sideboard, is esteemed a morose miserly fellow. 

To give you a better notion of the habits of the 
country, (and I understand you town-folks are not 
a whit behind us,) I will give you the literal tran- 
script of a dialogue that passed yesterday between 
two good hovest Planters, who can muster 17 chil- 
dren between them, and have hard scuifling to make 
both ends meet. ‘The visit was paid by Jemmy 
Likeit to Tommy Strikeit. ‘They live near enough 


to hear each other’s dogs bark and ganders squall, | 
of aclear, frosty moonlight night. It was about 


three-quarters past ten, when Jemmy rode up and 
hitched his grey mare over one of the straggling 
garden pales which remained of the many that had 
been pulled off by other horses pulling back. 

Good morning! Neighbour Likeit—Come, walk 
in and take a seat; mind, that old chuir’s a little 
crazy—its wanted mending these several years.— 
Well, how d’ye do; how are all at home? 

Likeit—Pretty well, 1 thank ye, Neighbour 
Strikeit, how are all with you? 

Strikeit—Reasonable well, I thank ye, except Pol- 
ly; she’s poorly—and our soa Dick, he has a little 
touch o’ the dysentery. 

Likeit—Ah! its getting right common about;— 
this hot weather and eating green fruit, [ suppose, 
brings it on. 

Strikeit—Rachel, my daughter, go and tell little 
John to call Nell to mind the chicken coops and 
keep off the hogs, while he takes the pail and goes 
to the cool spring and brings some water; tell him 
be sure not to let the geese get into the spring, and 
take care not to muddy it;—been talking I don’t 
know how long about having it cleaned out—every 
hard rain fills it up with mud. 

Likeit—Our water’s very bad, too; not fit to drink 
by itself. The old gum’s got rotten, and the spring 
is so far from the house that the water gets warm 
before it gets to the house—’bliged to take a little 
spirit with it. 


Strikeit—Ours was pestis good after it was elean- 


ed out last summer, but the old pail has been in 
use so long, I think it gives the water a kind of 
woody taste like, without you take a little whiskey 
with it. I have heard ’em say water drinks better 
out of a stone pitcher. 

Likeit—Yes;, I’ve often thought next time I sent 
my tobacco to Baltimore, I'd write up and geta 
stone pitcher—but some how one has so much call 
for money!—the women folks send so many little 
orders for pins and needles, and shoes, and such like 
superfluities—ah! my friend, there’s no end to the 
women’s extravagance in these times. 

Strikeit—W onder what o'clock it is; re kon its 
nearly twelve. Rachel, my dear, go and set us out 
some whiskey, look at the sun on the sill of the front 
door, and tell Nell to call little John from the 
spring, and let’s have some cool water. 

Likeit—How’s your corn, neighbour Strikeit, this 
hot weather. 

Strikeitt—Come, my friend, lets take a little grog, 
one may borrow hali an hour this hot weather. 

Likeui—Pours the tumbler about one third full 
of whiskey, fills up and drinks about half, neighbour 
Strike it, your whiskey’s very strong, fills up again, 
my service to you, and turns it off. 

Striket—Yes, its pretty fair, takes the tumbler 
and putting in nearly one half full of whiskey, holds 
it up, looks at it and pours a littie back for appear- 
ance sake, and filling it up with water turns it off. 

Likeii—iiad you any rain last Friday, there was 
a heavy cloud seemed to wear round this way. 

Struccitt—No, my triend, it passed over neighbour 
Bowie's corn fieid and so down the Mattoponi branch, 
but there was not as much on my tobacco as would 
wet a silk handkerchief. 

Likeitt—Ah, so it is neighbour, it seems as though 
the rich were always in the way o’ luck—I don’t 
know how it is, but rains this year seem to be migh- 
ty partial. 

Siruett—Ah that they are my friend, come help 
yourself to some whiskey and water, they say it rains 
on the unrighteous as well as the righteous, and 
iegad I begin to think more too—Providenee like the 
world we live in, is apt to “grease the fut sow"—come 
take another drink. 

Likeit—W ell, | dont eare if I do, this is very good 
whiskey; did you get this in Baltimore; drinks again. 

Striket—Y es, got it of Laurenson, I buy all my 
groceries of Laurenson, but d-—n me, I think the 
fellow charges rather extravagant, made me pay 
him 60 cents for this whiskey. 

‘Thus these honest neighbours proceeded to talk 
and drink, and drink and talk. In the mean time the 
wife paraded an excellent dinner, and took her sta- 
tion at the table with Grace and Patience, for her 
handmaids, but neither could procure a drop of 
pleasant beverage lor her retreshment. Its true, Mr. 
Strikeit, as he praise: the ham and quattfed his grog, 
did once give her a nod of the head “my dear your 
health,” but not a drop of ary thing had she in which 
tu return his kind wishes except the water which nev- 
er was known in the hottest weaiher to kil by its cold- 
ness. From him to her, it was 

“Drink to me only with thine eye, 
“And | will pledge with” whiskey. 

About sunset the last bottle was drained, and Mr. 
Likeit got suddenly quite impatient for his horse, te 
go and take orders lor the next day’s work—Mr. 
Strikeit ordered his wife to make Tom take the old 
black horse and the little black jug, with orders to 
goto Mr. C’s store and get a jug of whiskey until 
he could get another supply from Baltimore, and tell 
him to call at the Post Uffice and get my American 
Farmer, and tell the post master I'll pay him my pos- 
tage bill as soon as I can sell my wheat. Lets see 
what Skiuner says about the prices of things; these 
country merchants there’s no depending on them now 
a days, and my dear, tell [om to balance the jug 
with the Lig stone in tother end of the saddle bags, 
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but be sure he dont let the stone fall against the jug,| 
when he takes them off, and break the jug and lose! 
all the whiskey, as he did once before, and my dear} 
tell him to call as he comes back at Mr. Thrifty’s,| 
and tell him I want to borrow his wheat fan, and his 
cart and steers to bring it in, and tell him to call at 
neighbour Softly’: and borrow his new spade and a 
drawing knife, and then you can make him call at 
Mrs. Allnut’s and borrow the hackle, to hackle that 
flax, and the little wheel to spin it on, and tell him 
to be sure to make haste back, as I want the horse 
to ride to the Tanyard spring in the evening; there’s 
to be a meeting of the Officers of the Regiment, and 
the Colonel’s going to “treat” and my dear, while 
I'm gone, you'll have that bacon taken down and 
rubbed with hickory ashes, and have that square of 
greens_wed out, and some corn shelled, ready to 
go to mill Monday morning; but my dear don’t take 
any o’ the hands off from their work; you can take 
old Nell and old Will and little Jim, and my dear, 
if I should stay late, you needn’t be uneasy, as the 
Col. treats, may be there’ll be some speaking. And 
Polly, my dear, you may send that bridle to the sad- 
lers and get new reins, and that new girth for your 
old saddle that you’ve been plagueing me about so 
long, and you'll see that Tom gets a good corn cob 
— for the jug. 

ut I forgot that besides this, which is all as true 
as preaching, you will have to publish the directions 
for making cider. If you publish this, perhaps some 
rainy day, I'll give you another picture of real life | 
in the country. 


cider should be racked off again the latter part of 


you wish it, put in isinglass to fine it, and stir it well; 
then put the cask in a cool place, where it will not be 


drawn off immediately into clean casks: and this is 
the time to fumigate it with sulphur. To do this. 
take a strip of canvas or rag, about two inches broad 
and twelve long; dip this into melted sulphur, and 
when a few pails of worked cider are put into the 
cask, set this match on fire and hold it in the cask, 
till itis consumed, then bung the cask and shake it, 
that the liquor may incorporate with and retain the 
fumes; after this fill the cask and bung it up. ‘The 


February or first of March; and if not as clear as 


disturbed, for the fining to settle. Cider prepared 
in this manner will keep sweet for years. 

It is certainly of great importance to the people of 
America to cultivate the fruit that is natural to the 
soil of their country, and to make the most of the 
fruit which the soil produces; especially, when its 
produce is an article of value and of great consump- 
tion in this country. A Lover oF Goop Ciper. 


BORING FOR WATER. 
Answer to Inquiries in the Americaa Farmer, from 
North Carolina about implements for boring. 

A correspondent on whom we can rely, informs us 
that any length of boring poles can be made in N. 
Brunswick, N. J. for 124 cents per lb. this includes 
workmanship, such as male and female screws, chis- 
els, &c. The iron poles have been made here that 
were used in the neighbourhood, and a set lias gone 


to Alexandria for the use of the corporation there, 


better send for old Mr. Buffington, and get him to 
bore for them. He is now in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania. A Mr. Joseph Garrett, living in that coun- 
ty, can, we are informed, tell where he is, if he have 
left that place. We mention him in preference 
to Mr. Disbrow, because the latter has more work 
engaged than he can attend to. 





ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


While economy is the order of the day, it may not 
be amiss to point out an item of which it is believed 
a general ignorance prevails, It is well known to 
philosophers that when water commences to boil in 


the open air no additional fire can make it any hot- 
ter. A contrary opinion prevails, and those employ- 
ed in cooking victuals, in order to accelerate the ope- 
ration think that they cannot make the fire too in- 
tense. 
not only a wanton waste, but by causing a violent 
ebulition, it forces from the victuals, with the steam 


The fuel added for this purpose is, in fact, 


its finest flavour. How much fuel in families might 
be saved if, in cooking, no more were used than to 
keep the water that is used just at the boiling point, 
and it is certain the victuals would be the better 
for it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Mivitary Acapemy at West Pornt. 


In presenting some views of this national school, 
for the information and amusement of the readers 








Directions for making sweet, clear Cider, that shall| who are boring for fresh water. Some-time since, 
retain its fine vinous flavour, and keep good for al for iron pipes for conveying water, the price was from 
long time in casks, like wine. 1374 to 50 cents a foot, according to the calibre. a 
It is of importance in making cider, that the mill,/ 2OW hear that the price of such iron pipes is from 80} 

the press, and all the materials be sweet and clean,| to 125 centsa foot. Mr 

and the straw clear from must. ‘To make good ei- alluvial, and is lowering 


der, fruit should be ripe, (but not rotten) and when! he means to bore as the soil closes in upon the iron ‘ . : 
the apples are ground, if ihe juice is leftin the pum-|rods. An expert borer, Mr. Bullington, one who has | Address, delivered by Mr. Barbour, Secretary of War, 


mice twenty-four hours, the cider will be richer,| been long in the practice of boring for salt water,| !& the Officers and Cadets of the Military Acade- 
softer, and higher coloured; if fruit is all of the same!|says that he connects his rods by means of male and} > at his taking leave of them on the 11th of June, 


D , an s : gee ; peas. EEO IROL SDH. 1825—and of which a copy was furnished to the 
. senerally thought that the cider will be| female screws and that he never meets with accidents, ; . espa : J” , 
kind, it is generally thoug Cadets on the application of a committee appointed 


of the American Farmer, we adverted to the part 
ing monition and good wishes expressed by the Se- 
eretary of War to the Officers and Cadets, as 
i mene a, eo nbage want | amongst the interesting and affecting incidents 
- 471SDrOW 18 Doring through) that occurred. We now give the substance, and 


iron pipes, through which | 9¢ nearly as may be, the words of his valedictory: 





better; as the: fermentation will certainly be more| although he has bored in many places 4 and 500 ~ r 
regular, which is of importance. The gathering|feetdeep. Our correspondent who has seen the ope- Sore the purpose. 
Canets, 


and grinding of the apples, the pressing out of the| ration of those with male and female screws, and 
juice, is a mere manual Jabour, performed with very | those connected by means of socket and head with | Being about to separate from you, it was my wish 
jittle skill in the operation; but here the great art} side plates to fasten them, Sives the preference to} to have taken of you, individually, an affectionate 
of making good cider commences; for as soon as| the former, as being more simple and jess liable to farewell: that being inconvenient, I requested that 
the juice is pressed out, nature begins to work a| accidents, but Mr. Disbrow, who considers himself you might be assembled. [ will avail myself of the 
wonderful change in it. The juice of fruit, if left;as the inventor of the head and socket and side| opportunity this occasion presents to give utterance 
to itself, will undergo three distinct fermentations,| plates, for connecting the rods, thinks otherwise.|to the feelings my visit here has inspired. It is 
all of which change the quality and nature of this|‘The screws are for the benefit of any one that choose! with the highest pleasure that I declare, in the pre- 
fluid. The first is the vinous; the second the acid,|to use them. ‘The rods are best of the length of 14! sence of this assembly, that my satisfaction has been 
which makes it hard and prepares it for vinegar; | leet. A square frame of the height of from 15 to 20) unmixed. I had prepared myself to see much that 
by the third it becomes putrid. ‘The first fermen-|fect—10 feet at the base and 4 feet at the top, is ne-| would be gratifying. but I.can in sober truth de- 
tation is the only one the juice of apples should un-/cessary to be placed over the spot that is to be bored. | clare, that the reality has"exceeded my expecta- 
dergo, to make good cider. It is this operation that| Across the top is fastened a stout pier of tinabe rs into | tions. I have felt only one regret, and that is the 
separates, the juice from the filth, and leaves it a| which a strong pulley is inserted, a rope of sufiicient necessity, from the paramount claims on my time, 
clear, sweet, vinous liquor. To preserve it in this| thickness passes over the puiley, one end of which} to depart before witnessing the examination of all 
state is the grand secret, this is done by fumigating| is fastened to the oblung ring or bandle of a rod and the classes. But from what I have seen, I am quite 
it with sulphur, which checks any further fermenta-|the other is laid on and screwed to a spring poile,|sure that the examination of every day would have 
tion, and preserves it in its fine vinous state. It is to| which spring pole is acted upon by means of a large! added to my satisfaction. Cadets, in your deport- 
be wished that all cider makers would make a trial! wheel turned by two men; this operation raises the! ment and attainments, I see with unspeakable de- 
of this method; it is attended with no expense, and/rod about a foot, and as the clamp at the axle of the} lizht, the most satisfactory evidence of your indus- 
but little trouble, and will have the desired effect. |wheel only touches the spring pole, once at every'try, talents, and moral worth. Officers of the insti 
I would recommend that the juice as it comes from! revolution, the iron rods aiter being raised a foot is/¢ution,—in the fine fruits which the examination has 
the press, be placed in open headed casks or vats: in| released and drops; this is the whole operation, one| presented, lam satisfied with the zeal and fidelity 
this situation it is most likely to undergo a proper|man sits by the rods and turns them with beth hands| with which you have discharged your solemn trusts, 
fermentation, and the person attending may with} after the manner of churning, this makes the hole} Where all have dove their duty, it were invidi- 
correctness ascertain when this fermentation ceases,| round. Aiter working at it a day or two it can ea-| ous to discriminate, and [ shall not attempt it; yet 
this is of great importance, and must be particularly| sily be discovered whether any thing oe out of or-|{ must say, Cadets, that Col. Thayer, your chief 
attended to. ‘The fermentation is attended with a| der, after boring about two feet, the rods should be} superintendent, is entitled to your gratitude, and I 
hissing noise, bubbles rising to the surface and there| raised, and a copper tube, with a valve at the lower) will add, to the thanks of his country. Children, 
forming a soft spongy crust over the liquor. When|end, should be let down; with this tube, called by| for so [ esteem you since circumstances have placed 
this crust begins to crack, and white froth appears| common workmen, a thief, the mud that is made by/you under my peculiar care, | feel for you as a pa- 
in the cracks level with the surface of the head, ee boring is drawn up. But it is useless, says our cor-| rent, and I value it as one of the most fortunate inci- 
fermentation is about stopping. At this time the li-| respondent, to particularize any further, nor indeed/ dents of my life that we have been associated in this 
quor is in a fine, genuine, clear state, and must be!as much, for those gentlemen of Elizabeth City, had' intimate relation. Be assured I take a deep inter- 
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est in whatever concerns you, and that as far as mpy | with a sleepless eye, or gambolled with you in health,|than in other years when the spots existed. The 
power reaches it will be exercised for your welfare. |whose happiness you carry in your hand, and who,/ following is the result of some of his investigations. 
I wish to impress, on both officers and cadets, |when she nightly prepares her pillow, sends up your} From 1650 to 1670, a series of 21 years, in which 
that the nation is looking to this institution with an|name on her supplications to the throne of mercy,'we have no accounts of any spots being visible, al- 
eye of hope, and pride, and affectionate solicitude.| with the cry of “My God, m, God, protect and though’ many persons were observing the heavens, 
Officers, you will appreciate the honour you have ve-| prosper my child.” And in the disiant prospect be- | the average price of wheat was 12. 10s. 5d. per quar- 
ceived from your country in being called to preside yond this, see your country holding the wreath of! ter, During the following period of 21 years, 1671 
over the institution as the highest mark of her confi-| merit for him who deserves it. Is there one of you!to 1691, during which spots were occasionally visi- 
dence. The trust which you have undertaken is'so debased as to be insensib’e to these great consi-| ble, the average price was 12. 4s. 4d.—the ratio be- 
high and solemn. Behold the favoured children of;derations? If so, there is that other path which you tween the two, being a little more than 9 to 8. 
the nation—these are to be the future men of Ame-|must travel. With the mark of reproach in your} From December 1676 to April 1654, Flamsteed, 
rica. If properly reared, her ornaments in peace—|forehead, with the consciousness of demerit, you!who was then observing, saw no spots in the Sun. 
in war, her shield and buckler. 'To the improve. |timidly seek the parental roof to carry disgrace into !'The average price of wheat during’ these 8 years 
ment of the mind, add sentiments of morality, ho-|the bosom of that family, who but yesterday at the| was 12, 7s. 7d. During the 8 years immediately 


nour and patriotism. The maintenance of your au-'mention of your name, thrilled with hope and expect- 
thority by a rigid discipline is essential alike to the ation. But this picture is too dark to pursue. ‘l'urn- 
youths and to the institution. But remember, they|ing from it with disgust, | supplicate our common 
are taken young and inexperienced from their pa-j father that you may be all exempt from such a doom. 


following, 1685 to 1692, it was ll. 17s. 1d.—being 
a ratio of full 5 to 4. 

From 1695 to 1700, no spot could be found. The 
average price of wheat for these 5 years was 13. 3s. 3d, 





ternal roof; their homes and their parents are afar! There is one other subject to which I wish to in-!For the preceding 5 years, 1690 to 1694, it was 
off, their wants are no longer adininistered to by the vite your most serious attention. Our country, from'/2, 9s, 4d. and for the 5 following years, 1700 to 1704, 
hands of affection—you are substituted for the ab-)its extent and for the purpose of geographical discri-|]1, 17s, 11d.—the last price gives the ratio of 5 to 3. 
sent parent. ‘Temper then the sternness of authority mination, is divided into sections—Kast, West,| During the period from 1710 to 1713, the Sun’s 
by acts of kindness and beneticence. ‘There is no | North and South. ‘To this let the division be con- disc was tolerably clear of spots, one only being seen 
incompatibility between them, and in their due mix-|fined. Add not to it prejudices and jealousies——!jn 1710, none in 1711 and 1712, and again one spot 
ture consists the highest excellence of your calling. |Scowl into contempt every term and every effort to|only in 1713. ‘The average price for these 4 years 
Your reward is in the consciousness of having done|keep them alive. Remember, your fathers fought|was 12. 17s. 4d. For the preceding 4 years, 1706 
your duty, in the mass of worth and intelligence you|as Americans—as Americans they- conquered—in |to 1709, 12. 3s. 7d. and for the following 4 years, 
annually return to society, and in the approbation|the same name and as one family they produced the! 1714 to 1717, 12. 6s. 9d.—The ratio of these two 
of your country. | present constitution of your country, the noblest of-| Gest prices is nearly as 4 to 3. 

Cadets—Y our country has large claims upon you:! fort of the human mind, and carrying in its fate the) Whether this supposed connexion between these 
you have been singled out amid thousands of unsuc-/last hopes of human liberty—thus by one act repay- apparent blemishes of the Sun and the fertility of the 
cessful candidates as the objects of her favour. Re-|ing to Kurope whatsoever we were indebted for the! seasons, shall finally be considered as the wild dream 
pay this kinduess by your exemplary conduct, andarts and sciences, of which she claims to have been ' of genius or as an established fact, it is impossible 
by your attainments in science. Subordination to the origin. Remember, that you are destined to oc-!now to decide. ‘This much, however, is certain, 





your superior stands forward as a prominent part of 
your duty—it is indispensable to your own welfare. 
Although the duties enjoined may seem to your in- 
experience unnecessarily severe, remember they 
have been prescribed by your fathers, whose affec- 
tion you cannot doubt. ‘They are the result of wis- 
dom enlightened by experience. Respect them 
therefore for the source from which they emanate. 
There are two roads which lie before you—the signs 
of the one are virtue, renown and happiness—of the 
other, vice, degradation and ruin. Is there any one 
among you whose spirit is so abased as to hesitate 
which to elect. The one is full of satisfaction,—a 
consciousness that you have done your duty, giving 


joy to your parents, and rejoicing yourself in your 


course. ‘The other presents no temptation but the 
temporary indulgence of the grossest appetite, whose 
reward is infamy and wretchedness. You may yet 
from inexperience not have sufficiently appreciated 
how essentially the happiness of your parents and 
the prosperity of your country is involved in your 
fate. Suppose—but why need I suppose such a case 
when we saw it but yesterday—a father present.— 
‘Then the whole father sat upon his face, agitated by 
the conflicting emotions of fear and hope, when his 
son* was called tocome down on the arena. The 
anxious suspense was painful to all, till the son with 
a master’s hand distinctly evolved the intricate ma- 
zes of the most abstruse sciences—when the gentle 
murmur of applause circulated from one to the other, 


cupy a distinguished place in the annals of your that the coincidence of these spots with seasons of 
country—to whose prosperity or degradation y 0U| extraordinary heat and abundant harvests, has been 
may greatly contribute, and remember, also, that! so often remarked, as to induce the suspicion that 
|your own country is not alone concerned. Placed} the one event may depend on or be caused by the 


sphere, her example has become interesting, not 
only to them; but to all mankind. It is therefore, 
you have the earth as your theatre, and the human 
race as your spectators. If the great problem we 
are working here of man’s capacity for self-govern- 
ment fail, there will be an end of human hopes. 

Finally, my children, in whatever situation your 
‘destiny may place you, keep forever before your 
‘eyes what you owe your country; and in the hour of 
lexigency, should it ever come, to you she will look 
‘as the able and fearless champions of her liberty, 
her happiness and her glory. 

I tender you all, officers and cadets, an affection- 
ate farewell. 








SPOTS IN THE SUN—ABUNDANT HARVEST. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer: 


There is at present a double spot, or rather two 
spots of considerable size on the dise of the Sun, be- 
tween its centre and its south limb. They are so 
large as to have been seen by the eye with only the 
assistance of a smoked glass, but appear at present 
to be diminishing. ‘This appearance seems to show 





pes she is at the head of the republics of this hemi-|other. Nor is it a sufficient reason to deny such a 


supposition, to adduce that we can give no explana- 
tion of the manner in which this effect may be pro- 
duced. The connexion between the Mvon and the 
tides was perfectly inexplicable before the theory of 
gravitation shed its light on the subject, and our 
cautious ancestors denied altogether the narrations 
of stones having fallen from the atmosphere, because 
they were unable to give any plausible theory of such 
a phenomenon. WM. HOWARD. 


—_—_——— 




















SPORTING OLIO. 








till the father’s fears were dissipated, and hope chan-|that they have existed, though unobserved for some 
ged into confidence. And when, to fill the measure!time, and their character tends to contirm the sus- —_ 
of his happiness, he was told that the attainments of! picion that they have been much larger than they! 1:75 on THE USE AND TREATMENT OF DOG AND GUN. 
his son* were inferior to his moral worth, the tear of|are at present. 
joy escaped from his eye, and the parental benedic-|_ ‘The occurrence of such spots having been parti- Mr. SKINNER, 
tion involuntarily escaping, settled on the head of; cularly remarked in seasons of extraordinary warmth} Sir.—Observing that you have alloted a corner 
his beloved child. You, indeed, might not have the}and abundant harvests, some astronomers have in your paper, to that manly and healthful amuse- 
og ye of your father s presence, but wheresoever | been induced to suppose that they have a consider-; ment, Shooting, and being desirous that such sports 
e is, however distant, his solicitude for your suc-| able influence on the temperature of our globe. Dr. should take the place of the more effeminate ones, 








‘ cess is no less intense. He is anxiously awaiting the| Herschell, who has made more researches on this too often resorted to by young men of our cities, I 


impartial award of the distinguished men who have; subject than any other, has taken as a standard of will beg leave to offer a few remarks upon the sub- 


been called together to examine you. If you have the relative value of the harvests in England. the ‘ject. 
no father, you have perhaps some widowed mother, ' average price of grain for each year, and has thence; [ am inclined to believe that many of my fellow 
who nurtured your infancy, watched your sick bed; attempted to demonstrate that during the periods'sportsmen are of late, adopting a fashionable mode 


|when no spots were observed the price of wheat was of holding their gun, by placing the left hand imme- 
‘higher, and of course the harvests less productive, |diately under the breech, with the hand resting 





* A. D. Bache. 
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against the trigger guard, under the impression that rally is with li sé made i 
ge ‘ ly is with lime, sand and horse manure, made into 
they are thus secured from the danger : i : i f PRICES CURRENT 
Cc we atte > t { > ‘ *kle ‘ » ‘ « 
peas Pt estat Th “« ading the mortar; 3 : there be a pickle made of salt and ‘ 
por a fe a 3 P ac tice 1as, if am} water nearly as strong as that you use with meat, ARTICLES ” |WHOLESALE./ RETAIL. 
ere ~——- ar ed by an English au- and the mortar wet with it instead of pure water— pane | P&F-| trom) to \from; to~ 
ed it without le ti os rape, Def have adopt-|salt, sand and sea-water, where it can be had, will] BEEF, Baltimore Prime, bbil.| 9 | 950) | 
a tata ere r c ing an its utility. In my opi-|answer the same end to mix with the lime and horse) BACON, and Hams, . . Ib. | 7 9} 10 
apr tne i the great principles of shoot-/ manure. Chimnies plastered with this composition, COFFEE, W.I.Green,. | —{ 174; 18 20) 26 
a steadiness and safety. on every damp or rain, wili grow moist, and the do. Common,|—| 16; 164) 18) 20 
_ hardly, { think, be contended even by those | soot will fall off without any inconvenience. ‘This COTTON, Louisiana, &c.)— | 24) 29 
gent emen who may have adopted it, that a gun of|may be relied on, and the expense is so trifling, no} Georgia Upland, . ee ee — 63 
nod — can be held as steadily in this way as|one should hesitate to do it, for it can do no harm ee . ae a eg “ | 
when the left hand is extended to the swell of at < rents, ¢ it may save r ms eee Se oe | 
stock. I shall consider this admitted pe voto tm lesan sneha damesisiactecedinsinlnditie each number to No. 18 | — | 
the safety of the position. The place at which I now a ee ec — Mould, ae | ams + 1 a ~ 
am, gives me an opportunity of witnessing the proof ANS NA Sh Pt CHEESE,..... . pie, ev | sl! iol te 
ortunity ssing the pr a rr oe om | si 10] 
. — yo ee of gun barrels, and am ae 7 CS FAR ake FEATHERS, Live, .. . | — $5 36) as ng 
ed from observation that few burs vards . > : ra ‘IS rri sus : 25° 
centre of the barrel. ‘This is Abe apdncis nen = Bausmona, Pasar, Avover 5, 1826. eo yn ¢ My : "7 6 50) ii 
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once. . When the beds be too dry and hard, I find 
it advantageous to secure on each leaf of the har- 
row, a block of wood, more or less heavy, accord- 
MEMOIR ON THE CULTURE OF COTTON. ing to the nature and state of the ground: these are 
| worked easily by two mules. My horse-rakes are 

Sir, South Carolina, June 39, 1825. |made with a piece of timber two feet and a half 
I nave been a constant reader of your paper, and long, five inches thick and twelve inches wide, 
have derived both improvement and pleasure from worked off at the two ends, and hollowed out in the 
its columns. ‘The earnestness with which I have! middle, so as to be in a semicircular form, five inch- 
sought for communications headed “cotton culture,” es by six inches when finished; into the hollow edge 
has frequently admonished me that, [ was as much; two rows of iron teeth, half an inch thick, three 
bound to communicate my experience, as were any | quarters wide, to show five inches, are inserted, the 
of your numerous correspondents, from whose la-|front row placed opposite the intervals of the back 
bours [ have profited; and who, being less back-| row, the rows three inches apart, and teeth four 
ward, are therefore more deserving: nor will I be!inches in the rows from each other, on the top of 
longer deterred from such communication because, the semicircular piece, fasten two pieces of oak 


AGRICULTURE. | 





ter the cotton is hoed, i.e., a sufficient quantity to 
admit the ploughs; not waiting to complete the first 
hoeing, | commence the first ploughing: this is done 
by running one furrow as close to the cotton and as 
snallow as possible, on each side of the rows, throw- 
ing the furrow-slice from the cotton. All the corn I 
have not hoed previous to the hoeing of cotton, (1 
prefer there should be none,) I now hoe: and then 
commence the second hoeing of the cotton. This 
is done by chopping through the rows of cotton, 
either with the corner of the hoe, or to its full 
width, if the soil be rich, leaving the cotton in 
bunches of four stalks between the chops, stirring 
the beds on both sides, and filling up the chops 
with fine soil drawn up from the sides 6f the beds. 
Now follows the second ploughing: reverse the fur- 


° ° ° e | . Py é ° ‘ ° e ° 
I am conscious I have not reached perfection in the |four feet long, three by two inches in size, resem-|row slice of the first ploughing, by throwing it to- 


culture of a particular plant. The buoy is some-| bling somewhat the hind hounds of a wagon, with 
times as important to the mariner, in showing him|a nose-iron, where the two forward ends are joined 
where he ought not to go, as is the pilot, at another, | together, for the swingle tree; above these attach 
in directing him where he may. The cultivators of| two handles, like a common plough. ‘This horse- 
cotton have contributed less than other planters to/rake I have found very advantageous, not only in 
make your paper valuable. ‘These observations will) preparing the beds for the seed, but also in cover- 
serve to augment the number of good intents on|ing them when dropped in the drills. When the 
their part, if nothing more. ground is in proper order for work, they finish the 

The cotton plant, while in the seed-leaf, is veryPbeds in a beautiful and most regular manner. The 
tender, perhaps as much so as any, the most ten-|seed may be covered with them better than in any 
der, of our garden vegetables; when it has arrived] other way; and as they expedite the work very much, 
to what we call the cotton leaf, it is probably more) it rarely happens that | may not wait for the ground 
hardy than any of them. ‘The product of an acre| to be in the best possible state for covering. A man 
of rich land is increased, in my opinion, more by the|and one mule may prepare with it from six to ten 
length of time it is allowed to grow, than from any) acres a day, and can cover as much, according to 
ether single circumstance: hence it is advisable to|the state of the ground and the width of the rows. 
plant as early as the absence of frost will admit;| The beds being thus made, and the season for plant- 
and being in its early stage very tender, too much|ing at hand, I proceed to open the drills, this I do 
care and labour, i. preparing the ground for the| with a drill plough. It is made, by fastening to the 
seed, can hardly be given. My method is to plant| bottom of a piece of two inch plank, ten inches 
in drills, on beds made with the plough and hoe, or| wide, two feet and a half long, square at the hind 





plough and horse-rake, or harrow, according to the 
nature aud circuimpstancce of the soi], Land that 
will produce ten bushels of corn to the acre, ean 
yield five hundred pounds of seed cotton. 'Tiie drills 
on such land, [ make three feet apart, and thin out 
the cotton, to the widih of the hand between the 
stalks. If the drilis were nearer, the product might 
be somewhat greater, but the use of the plough would 
be more difficult. From land that has yielded me 
seventy-five bushels of corn to the acre, I have 
weighed twenty-three hundred pounds of seed cot- 
ton. This was planted at seven feet distance, be- 
tween the drills, and thinned out to three feet be- 
tween the stalks these extremes embrace thie entire 
distances of which I have any experience, and by 
which | am governed. When I have land suflicient 
for these changes, my course of crops is, cotton, 
corn, and small grain. My first process is, to run 
furrows as deep, with a Freeborn No. 14 plough, as 
two mules can draw it, at the distance from each 
other that I mean to have my cotton rows. Into 
these furrows I draw, with the weeding hoe, (we 
eall it “listing,”) all the stubble and vegetable mat- 
ter between the rows, having sprinkled plaister on 
it, | break up the “balks,” intervals between the 
rows, as deep as possible, with the same descrip- 
tion of plough. When this is done in old land, or 
land pretty clear of stamps, [ prepare and finish 
these beds, thus thrown together with the plough, 
generally, with the horse rake, by running them on 
the beds backward and forward, until the surface 
be pulverized sufficiently to receive the seed. When 
in new ground, abounding in stumps,.the clods are 
broken, and the surface prepared, with the weeding 
hoe. If the land be very stiff and cloddy,1 prepare 
the beds with harrows, instead of the horse-rake. 
My harrows are made in two parts, attached toge- 
ther by hooks and hinges, and when put together, 
form an angle less than a right angle triangle: when 
at work, the joints or hinges, being over the middle 
of the beds, admit the teeth to touch and work the 
whole surface. sides as well as tops of the beds at 
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the bottom edge and three at the upper. The bot- 
tom edge is armed with an iron plate half an inch 


form, the upper end of which is wedged securely in 


ought not to be more than two inches deep. ‘This 
plough is very light, and is worked by one mule, 
walking on the top of the beds, and can open as 
muny drills in a day as a horse-rake can cover. 
For several years last past, I have omitted to co- 
ver the seed at the time of dropping it. In stifl 
land, the advantage results from lessening the 
chances of the soil being “caked” over it by hard 
rains, through which the cotton cannot penetrate, 
and which must be raked in some way, or replant- 
ed. In light soils, the rains which fall after the 


this does not happen, by baving a proper number 
of horse-rakes, each being capable of covering ten 
acres in the day, the whole crop may be covered in 
two days, and of course commenced at the very 
moment when the ground is in the best possible 
state for the operation. By this mode of covering, 
the whole surface of the bed is stirred and dressed 
nicely, later after the seed is dropped, and in a 
more expeditious manner than any other I have 
seen tried. 

Having planted my cotton, which I ought, per- 


it, as soon as the progress of other business will ad- 
mit, whether it has got up or not. The first opera- 
tion is to hoe it. ‘This is done for the first time, by 
shaving down the beds, as near to the plant, and «as 
light as possible; if there be weeds or grass too near 
the plant to be removed by the hoe, they must be 
| picked out with the fingers: this is indispensable, to 
save time and labour afterwards. Immediately af- 





wards the cotton, by one furrow on each side of the 
rows, the mould-board next to the cotton of course; 
the balks, or ‘“‘middles,” are then to be flushed up, 
either with shovel, skimmer, or double iron mou!d- 
board ploughs, according to the state of the weath- 
er; if it be dry. I prefer the two first—if wet, the 
last is best. ‘Thus I proceed. alternately hoeing, 
always drawing up the soil after the first hoeing and 
ploughing, always with the mould-board to the cot- 
ton after the first ploughing, until the limbs have 
grown so much as to prevent both hoe and plough 
from passing between them, without breaking them 
off. ‘This happens generally by the Ist of August, 
by which time I have usually hoed the cotton eight 
or nine times. I find it necessary to hoe sueha 
portion of the corn, at the end of each hoeing of 
the cotton, as wil) give to it a sufficient quantity of 
work to keep it clean. I also endeavour to have 
each series of ploughing began at » little distance 
farther from both cotton and corn, than that which 
preceded it, thus cutting the principal rapts of both, 


end and pointed at the front one, a piece of oak, by| at each ploughing. farther from the stalk than it was 
way of keel, of the same length, one inch thick at}cut before. By this process, I believe, the small 





| fibres are increased, and additional mouths opened, 
|through which the plants draw their nourishment. 


thick, so pointed and squared at the front end,as! [ conclude, from examination of the roots, that 
to enter the socket of a coulter of the common|they grow into small knots when cut, and issue from 


these, and from between these and the stalks, small 


the beam—the upper fixtures are like those of a| fibres, other than would issue, if they were not cut; 
plough secured to the plank by a helve; the keel! of course they ought not to be cut back, or a second 


time nearer to the stalk than they were previously. 
The last operation in the cultivation of cotton with 
the plough, should be to run a furrow with a bull- 
tongue, or with a coulter plough, in the middle be- 
tween the rows, and as deep as may be: these 
| ploughs being very narrow, may be passed between 
\ the rows, without injury, later than any other. Ex- 
icept this furrow, [ endeavour to cultivate as shallow 
as possible. 

Cotton should be thinned after the first hoeing. 
At the second hoeing, I chop through the drills, 





seed is dropped, will cover them sufficiently—but if} leaving it in bunches; at the third hocing, I reduce 


these bunches to two, or even to one stalk, if the 
plant be forward. or the hoeing backward and the 
weather favourable; afterwards the thinning should 
be continued so as to prevent it from being crowded: 
according to the richness of the soil, { leave it more 
or less distant in the drills; of this each planter 
—_ necessarily judge, and concerning which many 
iffer. 

In my opinion, the aggregate product of a field 
of cotton is very little affected in quantity by thin- 
ning; particularly if it be rich soil; but the quality 


haps, to have said, L invariably begin on the last of|of the staple, which is of as much importance as the 
March, or first day of April, I begin the culture of| quantity, certainly is very materially. 


My experi- 
ments on this part of the business have satistied me 
this opinion is correct. 

As early as the first of August, I top the cotton. 
This is done by pinching off the bud. [ sometimes 
extend this to the limbs also; when the plant is large 
and flourishing, and the pods backward, I think it 
may be done advantageously. If the season be 
moist, the plants luxuriant in growth, appearing 
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full of sap, suckering is very proper; but if these|with six times their bulk of top soil—at least bury|imy fields, which were literally exhausted, into as 


indications have subsided, by the plant appearing|them in the field, where they will distinguish the | productive soil as any I now cultivate—and this tas 





more woody, and the leaves have become small, or|place by superior fertility for many years. been accomplished since 1808, by 
are decreasing fast, suckering is unnecessary, or| If any man, living in a poor sandy soil, will fill a A Corron Puanter. 


may be omitted without much loss. I do not doubt|single furrow across one of the plats in his garden, 
that topping ‘and suckering tend to increase the | with black-jack leaves, taken from the woods, even 
quantity of the crop some, and the quality much,jin a windy day of March—bed on them, and plant 
and therefore should be done as extensively as cir-|a row of peas, he will require no farther encourage- 
cumstances will admit, the last, however, is so te- |ment to make a larger experiment: fortunately, eve- 
dious, and our crops are now so large, but a very |ry additional act to increase their fertility, by litter- 
small portion of them can be thus treated. ling with them, or by mixing them with dung, will >. 
When I have open land sufficient, I have found it|be rewarded with additional returns. : & a 
advantageous to follow the cotton crop with one of| By a process analagous to the above, I make, TTT . 
corn, and this last with small grain; taking care to|every year, an excellent compost, by substituting hs 
plough the‘corn, the two or three last times, the |cotton seed for animaldung. Beds, rather mounds, ( 
way I mean to have my cotton rows when the field|formed with alternate layers of cotton seed, top 
is next planted with cotton—thus avoiding the te-|soil and leaves of every kind, or pine straw, in the 
dious operation of “laying off” the rows. Corn fields, immediately while the ginning of the cotton 
grows kindly after cotton, and. with less labour— jis going on, in such number and places as the size 
Cotton succeeds to small grain advantageously, be-|of the ficld may require; the whole covered up| 
cause of the quantity of vegetable matter leit for|with the soil nearest to the mound, and patted close | 
“listing” into the deep furrows intended to be the |with the ‘spade—I have found, on opening these in} 
base of the cotton beds, and which, with the use of| the spring, to be used for cotton or corn, very rich! 
plaister, amply repays both labour and vost. manure. ‘This mode of using the cotton seed, is} 
I will add a little on the subject of manure. We|economical of lavour; advantageous, by distribut-| 
frequently hear much surprise expressed at the jing it throughout the field, to be manured at a pe- 
quantity of manure that is used by particular indi-|riod most suitable and convenient; and very abun- 
viduals; indeed there are but a very few, if anyjdant in quantity. I think one wagon load of cotton 
planters, who have not at some time or other, com- seed thus disposed of, is as valuable as ten in the 
plained of the scarcity and the difficulty of procur-|usual way. ‘The entire evaporation of the oily and 
ing it. Later experience and more attention induce | other matter of the seed, is prevented from escap- 
me to say, there is nothing in the southern country jing during the process of fermentation, and arrest- 
more abundant; at least the materials with which/ed and retained by the top soil and leaves. [ have 
to make it: nor can we be ever in want of them, |usad each of these component parts of the compost 
until black-jack leaves and pine straw become |separately; and so completely was the fertilizing 
scarce; a circumstance which every traveller, pass- | quality distributed, I could discover no difference in are : x 
ing through our state, will be apt to place at a very|their effects. While the mounds are kept well co |Made by Robert Sinclair, of Baltimore, on a@ tour 
remote period indeed. In truth every man who|vered, and properly patted with the spade, so en-| through part of Maryland, Pennsylvania and New 
shall use the means within his power, will find the | tircly is the evaporation prevented, there is no smell York —addressed to the Editor of the American 
supply limited only by his ability to collect and perceived near them: every cotton planter knows Farmer. 
apply it| Generally, when we have carried into|how offensive a large bulk of rotting cotton seed} Havr« for some years been closely and arduous- 
the field the droppings of our catile in our coww-| becomes, —— to the sun and rain. ily engaged in my Agricultural Repository, and find- 
pens, and of our horses in the stable, we laud our-| Additional supplies of manure are to be had from | ing my health requiring relaxation, and apprehend- 
selves for the improvement we have made in good feeding our cattle in pens. Col. Taylor has shown, jing I might improve it by travelling through some 
husbandry; and in fact this is gaining much, for)in his Arator, how much may be done in this way |of the most healthy and best cultivated districts of 
since my recollection, neither was thought of—the | with dry corn stalks alone. I have derived as much | our country; calling in my way on some of the scien- 
first having served only to make a turnip-patch, and | benefit from keeping my cattle out of my fields, by tific and enterprising agriculturists and horticulturists 
the last remained a constant annoyance throughout his system of feeding them in pens, as from the|(with some of whom I had business,) to discover 
the year. Now, from these alone, we may elaborate |large quantitics of manure made in them. But whether any improvements are making either in 
as much good manure as we can haul into the fields | these processes require labour to collect the mate- | cultivation, implements, seeds, or plants; and there- 
in season for planting. In making this kind of ma-' rials, and labour to distribute the manure; and that) by rendering my journey amusing and useful; I sat 
nure, it is po necessary to be willing to collect which is still more difficult to regulate, time also.— out on the 6th month, 6th, (June,) 1825, for Little 
from the woods, leaves of any kind, pine straw as| Whea I have done all that my labour and time will York, Pennsylvania. : 
good as the best, and place them in our cow-pens admit of in these ways, to complete the course of| On the turnpike road, between the 8th and 18th 
and stables, to find the quantity of excellent manure manuring, I sow such parts of my lands; each year, | mile stone, my attention was struck with the fertili- 
increasing beyond our expectations. If top soil of in oats, that I have not been able to manure other- | ty and improved state of this fine district of lime- 
any kind be scattered among them, so much the|wise. From these, I collect only seed enough for stone country, far and widely extended, and every 
better. This may be had from the corners of the|the ensuing year, and plough in the rest, having | where loaded (at this beautiful season of the year,) 
fences, the sides of the roads, ponds occasionally 


DRILL PLOUGH. 


















y| first plaistered it. The seed is gathered by strip-| with grain, grass, and, in many places, good build- 
dry, and such parts of the plantation as from situa-| ping it w ith the hands, from the stems, standing in |ings, bearing strong marks of plenty and comfort, 
tion wil] never be cultivated. ‘There are but a very the field. I think this is the easiest and most expe-jand being so contiguous to the Baltimore market, 
few planters to whom any one of these sources of ditious method of saving oat sced that I have seen | where is found a certain and ready sale for all the 
would not be abundant; no one can exhaust; tricd. The oat straw is best turned under by at-| various productions, as also the immense quantity 
eliiof them that are convenient to him. I might) taching a skim-coulter, or iron bolt, to the beam of of lime that city uses and vends. 

atid weeds: can any one apprehend a scarcity of the plough, with the outer end turned down; this} Phe advantage of this rich district of country to 
these? and pond grass; which last, with plaister, I should project from the beam horizontally, a little | Baliimore, is, and will be very great, The contrast 
have found admirable for sweet potatoes, on very | forward of and beyond the mould board. Oats sown | between the gran elly, unimproved land, on our Fas- 
noor land. Should care be taken to carry into fields) for manure, or indeed for any other purpose, need tern and Southern post roads, and the — dis- 
of light sandy soil, that which has been collected no other labour than simply sowing; this being done trict, is very striking: the latter is W ell caicu ated 
where clay abounded, and vice versa, so much the; in the cotton field immediately before the hands be- to vive travellers a more correct idea of the quality 
better: with, or without such care, he who will try! gin to pick cotton; or in the corn field before it is|of the land of ~ state. After travelling twenty- 
it, will find his time and labour repaid with usurious} gathered, will come up very well. It is only neces- eight miles farther, through a thin though improv- 
interest isary to sow them before either operation is com-| ing country. from an eminence I saw, at two miles 
. It is not for planters to complain of the want of menced, to have them rise well. = distant, the — town of be Aha mete a 
manure, until they have proved how excellent are} It was my intention to say something of my man-| rich meen ne . al ey, 0 consic = e ex r; 5 = 
even the carcases of their dead beasts, the very) ner of epplying manure. I have, however, already vered with waving _ - gram anc veg me 
bones of which are valuable. Instéad of letting) said more than I had intended. For the encx urage-| which the — sivee Shineves Sneeninen, on the 
them rot on the surface, alike disgraceful to our, ment of those who are willing to make some addi-| bosom of w em the ‘ itizens . y _ soon — 
care and dangerous to our health, if we will not} tional efforts, allow me to add, by the means above} launching an iron steam boat, of small size, to navi- 


make the best use of them, by compounding them! hinted at, I have converted considerable portions of ‘gate the upper waters of the Susquehanna. 
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The country, generally, in this neighbourhood, is 

in a high state of cultivation; abounding with wheat, 

vye, corn, oats, and grass. ‘There not being much 

wood to interrupt the view, about four-fifths of the 

fand in the above crops, and all of a beautiful green, 
was a sight truly interesting to a citizen having a 

relish for rural scenes. 1 was informed that there, 
were about twenty acres in vineyards, in the neigh-| 
bourhood of that place. 1 saw Michael Eichelber-' 
ger’s, containing six acres, about two of which is in’ 
full bearing, and plarited in a slate loam about four 
feet apart each way; which I thought too close, as 
they had to dress them with hoes and spades, in- 
stead of the plough, which would lessen the expense 
of culture—an important consideration in this coun- 
try, where labour is high and land cheap. ‘They 
might be so cultivated, if they were planted 4 by 8 
or 10 feet apart. From appearances and some ex- 
perience, | have no doubt but very good grapes and 
wine may be mised in this country, if as regularly 
attended to as a field of corn. From York, I tra- 
velled towards Philadelphia by way of Columbia 
and Lancaster. ‘The former is a handsome village 
situated on the Susquehanna river, and affords a 
considerable market for lumber, &c., brought down 
the river, which stops there on the way to Balti- 
more; much of which is sold to the wealthy far- 
mers and neighbouring villagers in this rich coun- 
try. Lancaster is about twelve miles distant, near 
the river Conestoga, and is said by some to be the 
largest inland town in the Union, and the land on 
the river, and in this limestone valley generally, is, 
I think, the richest, and in the best cultivation, (as 
grain farms,) I have seen. ‘Though their buildings 
are commodious and many very neat, yet in some 
instances there is a want of neatness about and near 
them, so necessary to the comfort and pleasure of 
families, and which a traveller expects to see where 
there is so much wealth. The land being rich, they 
¢rop hard, as will appear by the foilowing rotation, 
which they frequently adopt: Ist, corn, 2d, barley 
or oats; $d, wheat, with manure; 4th rye; 5th, clo- 
ver and timothy. When they are not likely to have 
manure for the barley or oat stubble, they omit the 
bucley or oat crop, and break the corn ground for 
wheat before harvest. ‘Then the rotation is corn, 
wheat, rye, and grass seed. On the above system, 
not more than one-filth of grass land is broken an- 
nually, and as they keep few cattle, and these most- 
ly soiled in the stavle until after harvest, nearly four- 
fifths of the whole cleared part ef the country is left 
in harvestable crops; which, at this season, adds ve- 
ry much to the beauty of the surrounding scene. In 
the great vallev, and near the city of Philadelphia, 
in many places. I observed they sowed the orchard- 
grass secd instead of timothy. ‘The implements 
used in this part of the country are as follows: a 
large three-horse plough for breaking up their grass 
ground, wiih which they plough about seven inches 
deep; after being well harrowed and slightly mark- 
ed both ways three and a half feet apart; the corn 
is then dropped and covered at those intersections, 
and thinned to the stalks in a hill; is then once 
harrowed and dressed with hoes or rakes; after 
which the corn ground is kept clean and mellow by | 
the five-tined cultivator, run through it twice in a! 
row, and repeated as occasion requires, leaving the, 
ground level and mellow, ready to receive and re-! 
fain the moisture. The suriace not being much! 
reversed by the cultivator, is one adyantage over} 
ploughing in cry weather, as it does not bring the! 
moist soil to' the top to be dried. Also, in a distance| 
vf sixty miles | saw no person ploughing the corn; | 
as they say it brings the seds to the top, which they} 
wish kept at the bottom, as the best sourishment! 








six dollars. ‘The horse hay-rake is in very general 
use in most of the eastern counties of Pennsylva- 
nia and in New Jersey, with which they can rake 
as much hay, and glean the grain stubbles as fast 
as seven men can do with the hand-rake—which 
is a saving in both time and crop. ‘The American 
grain and grass scythes, spring-steel hay and ma- 
nure forks, are also in general use. I observed. 
in many parts of Chester and Delaware coun- 
ties, the farmers followed grazing either for beef or 
buttcr. They manure and lime their land high- 
ly, until it is sufficiently strong to produce a good 
crop of smooth stalk meadow-grass, green grass, 
(Poa pratensis,) and white clover, with which the 
land is soon covered. As the red clover fails with 
which the land is laid down after mellowing crops, 
this sward of white clover and green grass they 
carefully preserve, without ploughing, for many 
years; and in order to prevent its running out or 
becoming hide-bound, as the graziers term it, they 
sometimes searify the sod and manure on the sur- 
face in the winter. But if they are obliged to re- 
new the grass by ploughing, they give the land a 
eood coat of manure and plough it about four or 
five inches deep, and turn the sward very neatly; 
immediately sow it down with wheat, which never 
fails to produce a good crop; the native grass comes 
up through the seams, and is much more vigorous. 
But the grazicrs plough as little as possible, esteem- 
ing a good crop of grass more profitable than grain; 
when the cost of cultivating grain crops is coun- 
ted; and when land is got into this state, it-frequent- 
ly rents for eight dollars per acre. By adopting a 
regular system of grazing, few hands are required; 
the land always looks handsomely, while it makes 
the owner and the land rich together. ‘The grazier 
calculates that one acre of good rich native grass 
will make a thrifty steer fat in four or five months, 
which adds to his value one half;—say he costs 


ers 


twenty dollars, when fat is worth forty—making an} 


income of twenty dollars per acre. 


One hundred acres at $2@ is. . . . $2000 


Deduct rent forland. « . . . $800 
Wages for herdsmen . . ‘ 150 
Interest on first cost of cattle . 60 


Salt and incidentals, 95—1035 








Pee «4 4 eS « w o BOGS 

The same land, after the cattle are off, 

will fatten at least three hundred sheep, 

only estimating the clear profit per head 
one dollar, is . eee oe oe we et ee 
$1265 

This is a handsome income for a tenant; 
the owner would receive . Suck, 5's i 

besides having his house, garden and orch- 
ard worth tehim. . ee a 
$2265 


This is a handsome income from about one hun- 
dred acres of land, and very little trouble attending 
it, compared to a grain or tobacco farm. 

There is a laudable emulation among the farmers 
of Pennsylvania in building good barns, which ac- 
commodates their stock comfortably. In them they 
stow away their hay and grain; when the wheat is 
threshed out the straw is replaced, ready to litter 
the stables and feed cattle. ‘The provender is so 
convenient, that a boy can feed the stock of a con- 
siderable farm in half an hour without going out of 
doors—and as all the hay and straw is in one place, 
consequently all the manure, without much atten-| 
tion, centres in one body, and is by that means pre- 





served, as they have mostly a cow-yard with a foun- 


wheat, &e., produced on one or two hundred acres. 
This building is much more convenient, costs less, 
takes less room, and the business is more easily 
conducted, than by building corn-house, stable, car- 
riage-house, hay and straw sheds all separate, @s 
some of our farmers do, requiring four times the 
roof, which is the most costly part of a building, 
some of which are frequently of a temporary cha- 
racter, and are often a disgrace to a handsome farm, 
whereas the barn is a convenient, substantial, cheap 
building, considering the accommodation it affords. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, OR GREEN CROPS. 
From the Complete Grazier. 
(Continued from p. 149, American Farmer.) 


In the course of the present work we have stat- 
ed the various modes of consuming grasses to the 
most advantage; in the present section, therefore, 
it is proposed to give a concise notice of the best 
artificial grasses, or vegetables cultivated and con- 
sidered in that light, and which are every way wor 
thy of attention. 

CLOVERS. 


There are four species of clover usually cultiva- 
ted, each possessing various degrees of value, but 
= of which are more or less useful in feeding cat- 
ile. 

1. White, or Dutch Clover, (Trifolium repens.) is 
by no means a lasting plant on wet or swampy, 
loamy, or clayey soils, but on dry, sandy, loamy 
soils, it will thrive with great luxuriance, especially 
if it be often rolled. This sort is preferred for 
sheep walks, and when closely fed down is of very 
great utility; it is usually sown with red clover, ray- 
grass, or barley, and on dry soil produces most ex- 
cellent hay. 

2. Red perennial Clover, or Cow-grass, (T. me- 
dium,) better known by the name of marl-grass, 
continues longer in the land than the common clo- 
ver, and vegetates spontaneously on marly soils— 
though it has been cultivated with the happiest suc- 
cess on sandy, lozmy, an@yheavy clayey lands. The 
time for sowing it is from the middle of April till 
the second or third week in May. This sort, as 
well as the common clover, is sometimes sown with 
flax on very highly-cultivated soils; and as flax is a 
forward plant, it may in general be removed suffi- 
ciéntly early to allow the clover time for growing. 

ted perennial clover, however, rarely succeeds 

when sown by itself, as it will not withstand the se- 
verity of winter without some kind of shelter. It 
produces abundance of seeds, which may be easily 
collected, and is more frequently employed for lay- 
ing down land to grass. 

3. Hop-clover, or hop-trefoil, or black nonsuch, (T. 
procumbens,) grows naturally in dry meadows and 
pastures, and flowers in June and July. It has late- 
ly been strongly recommended to the attention of 
agriculturists, by Mr. Amos, inventor of a new and 
useful drill-plough, for laying down land to grass: 
when mixed with the preceding species, on light 
soils, it affords a most excellent fodder. 

4. Common Clover, (Trifolium pratense,) flourish- 
es best on firm soils, and is obtained by sowing seed, 
in the ratio of ten or fifteen pounds per acre, at 
various intervals between February and May. It 
is either sown in conjunction with spring corn, or 
(which is better on grass farms,) with ray-grass; 
and, if it be mown when the ray-grass is coming 
into blossom, the lower growth will be materially 
increased, and a very considerable quintity of ex- 
cellent grass be obtained; beside which the clover 


the corn roots can have, and to have the sod rotted tain of water in it; in this the manure is kept, and | will be effectually sheltered by the rye-grass from 
before ploughing for the wheat crop, which is at\the cattle run during the day to get water, &c.—|the consequences of severe frosts. ‘The best modes 


times to succeed the corn. 'The cultivator is in! Those barns are so constructed that the lower story of consuming clover havin 
! . . 
we shall only observe, for the convenience of col- 


general use in this and other parts of the country; 


holds all the stock, and frequently have granaries 


been already stated, 


)s strong and valuable, and costs only from five toland carriage-houses, with room for all the hay,'lecting its seed, that the common clover is in flawer 
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from May to September, and that the ripeness of| By keeping 5 horses from the beginning of May ON DIPPING SHEEP. 
- —_s. be a ascertained by the stalks and| or of October, at 2s. - or i. To ‘the Editor of the Farmer’s Jowrnal,( ng.) 
eas changing colour. Re a re ee er " i Yorkshire, Jan. 13, 1825. 
5. Lucerne (Medicago sativa,) is of French growth, — |}. - 


ve . s ne has favoured your correspondent B., in 
but was introduced into British husbandry about} Mr. Young remarks, that the expense of raking,! A i a tte keh ch. lane ye <a ra 
; : - ° ° ° ° | r journ: p Ist ull., é , 
the middle of the seventeenth century; it flourishes} mowing and carting, cannot be easily calculated, ane ae wea, I have presumed to state my bee we 4 
: ° : TT . . . y . sheep ¢ ¢ x Hy 5 Pe se state “ . 
most luxuriantly in deep, rich, friable loams, though| unless the quantity cultivated be sufficiently large |; ie aie o Pe. as cine Raunt en ae 
it will also thrive in any good, dry soil, and in the|to furnish employment for a man. boy, and horse; |.” pr ong 0-4 : ea > : 
: . if silliest $ . : : linches long at the bottom, 23 inches deep, 18 inches 
coldest climate; but the soil must be kept as free|and that, though he has estimated the cost rather’. : neal 
: — « alas Dog ae =e wide at the top, and 13 at the bottom: such a tub will 
as possible from weeds, otherwise its luxuriant) high, yet it is perhaps not exaggerated, if the loss , . 
: . “the . . contain a 20-stone (160 lbs.) sheep; then prepare the 
growth will be greatly impeded. In order, there-| of time necessarily consequent on inadequate em- ae ; “ae 
‘ r ’ : , . _ wash; say for 25 sheep or lambs, 3 lbs. of soit soap 
fore, to clean the land, Mr. Young, sen’r, recom-) ploy be duly considered. He would, therefore, fix ‘4. : > s 
.: ; : | g “a . dissolved in two gallons of soft water ‘during the 
mends two successive crops of turnips or earrots,| the annual expense at 51, as he thinks an acre of , ; — 
: . a . | . . )., process soft and warm,) in a tub, and 1 Ib. of arse- 
as the most successful preparatory step; but in case)land cannot be cultivated for less, even under the !. “Ni nrg . | in 
. . . ~Hat eas) RA ES Nite * nic and 2 Ibs. flour of brimstone, diluted together 
a fallow be preferred from convenience, a person| most excellent management s acnaline dada tes tei aaiienn ot tuations wide th 
: ° ‘ ano y j a is O ar ‘ - be- 
ought to follow the ploughs, harrows, or extirpators,| But, notwithstanding these heavy expenses, lu- ; cake 7 oe oe age = dee 
, ’ , oe eae : : 1,,, (cause the soft soup does not dilute kindly with the 
and collect all weeds for the purpose of a speedy|cerne has, upon the fairest trials, been found fully ae’ Fecctentenn dining nits on: cue abe 
: . ° “ T rears C. ¥ mig WwW aS siall ¢ - 
removal. It will be necessary to give the soil three} adequate to them; and Mr. Young observes, that if a oa seal will "i pape ae say 5 es 
- . 4 j | . : 7 r rash ¢ J mpasmail k > Se é 
ploughings, and as many harrowings, in the second | the value of the food be computed according to the \, 7 seine a. chk ae te weg pe 
: ’ ~ . 7 . . . . . ) yater, y é quarts ir ac 
spring, before the lucerne is sown, that it may be-| maintenance of cattle per week, it will pay nearly ss . 


. . , : ithe diluted drugs; and for exch sheep wfter add four 
come as fine as possible; manure is not essential to| cent per cent. - - - rn ay , . ry ee . . of the due 
. r ‘ . » ° . ene que ; ja a e ‘ac ¥] ‘ 
its culture; but if used at all, it should be spread| The first use of lucerne is for soiling horses, or ’ : ty d po Ron a de font aucntios of wath 5 
‘ . e o » 2 vessels: i ‘ *1e a F ‘ 
with the first crop of carrots or turnips. lother cattle, from three to five of which may he}. —we oo yee _ 1 J 


‘ ‘ } . : 7 , i ay supply two sheep, but 
Lucerne may be either browd-cast or drilled, or| supported by the produce of an acre during the six 1” ~ ae p eg —e ly of 7 heseae 
- . . ° bo . ° > © 7 PIpee o 
ropagated by transplanting; all of which methods) summer months, the lucerne being cut twice a day re eee naan ie vince ee rae mixed with 
ave been successfully practised. The “+ sea-|and given in a fresh state to the cattle. For fat-|'O™ “4Poronee,, that were the drugs mixed wi 
ave ns ssfully practised. 1€ proper sea-|and given in a fresh state to the cattle. OT te aaliens at deter ab ihe & neared 
: ” ett sie ‘ks. also. Mr. Y binlen tits alt twenty galions of water at the commencement, the 
son is towards the middle or end of March, or not tening bullocks, also, Mr. Young thinks this plant first four sheep would imbibe as much of the soft 
later than April; because, like the turnip, lucerne! well calculated: the experiments made with this| yp the Apr erwieiigas ** the py serene pe 
is subject to the ravages of the fly, and by early| view, indeed, are not numerous, though they evince a. od frequently with o heitceen feces 
sowing it will attain a sufficient degree of growth,| that lucerne is, in this point of view, far superior Twenty gallons of this mixtuse will wash $5 haat 
" . . { n . wre “ a ia wideaeiel . . ys », as we a 
50 as -—* ——— by the a — —— os s. This - — has he en — pap in wool, and as many ewes when new shorn, and so 
© n © > , g Lee ’ > ove o s os: . . ‘a . . 
eae if oe eb » twenty My euff = for —_ "laetiee “don m — een finger rhe = — = lon in proportion. I believe when new shorn is the 
9 rossible ew,) will s e for one acre; latter does not feed down sc sely as the former, | . . ie . , . .. 
td Hed ar: , > rill 4 —— “ « @ th. gre Ta WiccenceMilialinn Scie auuir toe ¢ ? sted Iu, | most proper time for dipping, as then the lice, &c. 
drilled, six pounds will be enough; if the seed be| Mr. Young thinks they may be admitted upon Mt | ost abound, and the sheep have less wool to be 
es in st grecoenac ay of Pe feet. Bf ee = =, woe aay de seo ® yes - injured by the arsenic, &e. ‘The sheep should be 
ei : r auntie tnemenes if ees 6s » farm-vard. “wouk : ¢ 
te “ ig ea which M “Your Pa “et re ; yiP ‘mi + aped + i = fl ee © ©' well drained into the wash-tub, by laying them on 
ee a a a ee ae oe ee , something suitable for the purpose the sulphur is 
other grain, in the proportion of six pecks of the} Lucerne is also made into hay; but this manage to prevent the flies attacking the sheep 
latter per acre for very rich land; of two bushels!ment is less profitable than that of soiling cattle 
for indiflerent soils; and of three bushels for poor| with it in a green state. Where, however, it is to) es 

















soils. As soon as the grain is sown and harrowed,| be made into hay, it should be so cut, and the| RURAL ECONOMY. 

the lucerne should be sown, and a light harrow be| swaths so exposed as to dry quickly, without shak- oe —_——- 
passed over it, whether drilled or broad-cast.—!| ing about more than ismecessary; as the leaves will POULTRY. 

Where, however, lucerne is sown with the view of! be less liable to be separated from the stems, and FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 

being transplanted, the gged should be deposited in| the hay is consequently of more value. Srr—As the following account, together with the 
the ground early in the spring alone, and be careful-| (To be continued ) few observations I have made on the management 
ly hand-hoed till August, when they will be onl ncn annie cape Tai and feeding of fowls, may prove acceptable, and af- 
ciently large to be transplanted, after which they| NATIVE BREED OF CATTLE. ford some useful hints to many among the numerous 


will require but little attention till the following| Me. Eprror, readers of your entertaining and widely-circulated 
year, excepting that it will be advisable to hoe the) [y the 17th number of the American Farmer, !misceilany, you wili oblige me by giving them a 
transplanted crops once or twice during the inter-| you notice Col. Pickering’s four letters on improv-|place in your work. 
vening period, nee . \ing the'native breed of cattle, very justly observing,| | procured two pullets of the black Spanish kind, 
The expense of cultivating lucerne is very consi- | «the public will be much indebted to Col. Pickering Which were hatched in June, 1815, and fed them 
derable, and should not be incurred by the young for the discussion upon this important subject.” constantly myself twice a day, alternating their tood, 
farmer without much reflection; though the great! You add—“in the outset of which he observed, ‘at that is, I gave them corn in the morning, and in the 
profit it affords is certainly no mean inducement to’ any rate improvements may go hand in hand, and | afternoon boiled potatoes mixed with fresh bran, 
attempt its culture. The expense of drilled lu-, pe mutually beneficial to both sorts of improvers.’ »{but | never allowed them to take a full meal of corn. 
cerne, Mr. Young computed (in 1796,) for the first Pray allow me to quote, what Col Pickering pip| They had a small orchard to range in, where, in the 


year to be as follows: |SAY IN THE OUTSET, in the first paragraphs, of the \course of the day, they occasionally picked up worms 








‘Iwo spring ploughings, extra - - 10 18 0 | first number, upon improving the native breed of and other insects, and, [ have observed that poultry 
Harrowing, - - - - - - - - O 26 {euttle. jof all kinds eagerly seek for animal food even after 
Kight pounds of seed, - - - - O 890 | “Whereas half a centurv, or more might elapse, | they have satixnted themselves with corn: indeed, I 
Drilling, - - - - - - - - - © 26 |before a general improvement by foreisn crosses, |Conceive a portion of animal food essentially requi- 
Horse hoeing in autumn, - -"- - 0 26 |could be effected. It remains, too, to be ascertain- ‘site to preserve ther in a healthy state, 
Hand-hoeing in do. - - - - - O 50 Jed, whether anv other breeds. really deserve the! ‘The above mentioned pullets began to lay about 
preference in New England, to our native race,| the middie of November, and continued to do so till 
First year, - - - - - - L1 186 improved as it may be, and in so much less time within the last ten days, when they began to moult 
; ANNUAL. than will be possible by means of a small number their feathers, having produced three hundred and 
Rent, tythe, and rates, - - - - 11100 |of imported cattle.” \siaty-seven eggs much larger and finer thax those of 
Four hoeings,- - - - - - - - 0102 I have long entertained, and repeatedly express- the common fowl Seven eggs weigh ove pound avoir- 
‘Three hand-hoeings, - - - - - 0120 ledthe opinion, that a fine breed of cattle, peculiar-|upois, so that I have been furnished witi the as- 
Five mowings, - - - - - - - 0126 {ly adapted to the combined objects of the farmers ,tonishing weight of more than 53 pounds of nutri- 
Raking together, - - - - - - © 50 |of Massachusetts, and indeed of all New England, tious and wholesome food trom two keus ‘They were 
Loading and carting home, - - - 0 76 | might be most readily and extensively obtained, by never broody, nor shewed a dispositivn to sit at any 
Manuring, to the annual amount of - 0 12 0 | the spirited exertions of substantial farmers to im-|time during the whole season, and [ understand this 
——— prove our native breed, | property is peculiar to tis species of fowl: it is, how- 
492 A New Enotanpn Farmer. ever, aa advantage than otherwise, as the common 
Clear profit, - - - - 9185 Hartford, Conn ‘kinds can incubate their eggs, and foster their young. 
' ‘ SATAY 4 
——-— TE a G. C. JENNER. 





114 76 * Anoals of Agriculture, vol. xxv. ‘ October 14th, 1819. 
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and righteous” seemed to fare alike, as there seems|hovels would become habitations dry withinside, and 
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MORTAR OF POTATOES. 
Farenp Skinner, By M. Cadet de Vaus. 

I wis thinking of giving thee some account of the] Tp a court yard there was a wall, the part of which 
extreme drought and bad appearance of our crops.! nearest the ground had been repaired ten times, so 
both of corn and tobacco, when it occurred to me | that the mason hesitated to repair it any more, whem 
I would look over thy paper of the 5th inst., to see|] proposed to him to mix boiled potatoes with his 
what was said about it in other sections of the coun-/plaster. Let me confess it; he laughed in my face, 
try, when my eye caught thy *‘cle ur and simple di-/and shrugged his shoulders. However, I went to 
rections for making cider,” in reading of which I' the hog’s trough, took out some boiled potatoes, 
was much amenen by thy humourous dialogue be-land put about a pound into the mason’s trough. The 

Ae r > ra 66 io < ot 7? . § : ; “ , 
tween my neighbours “Likeit and Strikeit.* In-| repair was completed, and the wall has remained in 
deed, friend Skinner, I am not aware of their being} eo0d condition for several years, offering the follow- 
more addicted to the use of “burning liquors” than | ing phenomenon, viz.—It retains its solidity, not- 
others, and, perhaps, the neighbourhood of Metto-| withstanding the efflorescence on the surface of salt- 
pont 1- as exempt from a toc free use of them S| petre, which is found erystalized. ‘The result natu- 
most places, your great city excepled, where you can | pally led me to mix boiled potatoes in the composi 
indul ze in a more agreeable beverage; thoush We |tion of the coat of plaster, and still more of aryilla- 
will challenge you in pure spring water, and I could 'eeous earth; which has perfectly_succeeded on a 
wish thee had a fountain as clear. pure and cool this! shed in a garden, which is exposed to every wind, 
hot, dry weather, as the “Tan Yard spring,” which, | and the sides of which are composed only of hurdles, 
no doubt, is sometimes injured by the “Colonel's | covered over with a mixture of argillaceous earth 
treat. I am sorry to say, that the rain thou speak- ‘and boiled potatoes. 
est of passing over thy friend *Bowie’s corn,” past| —[f these particulars could come to the knowledge 
too high to reach it, and that both the ‘unrighteous |of the poor people in the country, their wretched 


Multoponi, ith August, 1825. 





to be no benefit from such a passing. Now, if thee consequently healthy. 
will visit thy friends during this very severe drought, 
thee may receive a hearty welcome, get pure spring 
water, and mix it if thee pleases with a little of the NEW VERTICAL KILNS. 
“burning liquors.” having no “malt-beer or fumi-| J, Jones, respectfully solicits the attention of per- 
Rated cider” to offer thee—but such as we have on|sons engaged in the corn trade, to his VerticaL 
luttoponi thou art heartily welcome to, and if we| Kins for drying grain, by which perfect sweetness 
should be lacking in good things for thy accommo-| and equality of drying is ensured; nearly all the la- 
dation, then we will try thy friend C’s store. 'Thee|bour is saved, as the grain continues in slow motion 
shall also have thy water in a “stone pitcher,” for during the whole time it is drying, and regularly dis- 
which thee seems to have a liking, and thy horse shall |charges itself, the consumption ‘of fuel is very small, 








be put to sweet hay, which will save our “old paling.” |and the Kiln, though occupying very little space,| 





ly the same, if gathered and cured at the proper 
season. I therefore have to request you to instruct 
me, as soon as convenient, in the best manner of 
curing it—and as soon as I hear from you, J shall 
follow your instructions, and forward immediately 
such a quantity as will enable the manufacturers to 


judge of its value.” 


This letter to Mr. Skinner, having been transmit- 
ted to the New York Statesman, a correspondent of 
the Editor of that paper has politely communicated 
the following instructions.] 


Sumach.—In reply to the inquiries of John Foley, 
Esq. of Louisiana, through the medium of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, as to the proper time for gathering, 
and best manner of preparing Sumach for market, 
one of our correspondents has enabled us to furnish 
the following information. 

The branches of the American Sumach, for dye- 
ing and tanning, should be gathered, on or about 
the 20th of July, when the plant is in its milky state, 
and must not be exposed to rain or dew, but dried 
under sheds. When thoroughly dried the cuttings 
are to be threshed upon the barn floor, in the same 
manner as grain, and the threshing sifted through a 
riddle, same as grain, then packed in sacks, when it 
is ready to be sent to market. The peculiar excel- 
lence of this valuable material consists in its being 
gathered in the proper season, preserved free from 
the sun, from all dampness, and also in the fineness 
of the threshing. ‘The rays of the sun, after gather- 
ing, will extract the colour, and dampness injures 
its dyeing and tanning qualities. The more bright, 
green, and fresh it appears, the more ready the sale, 
at the best market price. 


[Of the history of the Sumach, the following are 
some of the particulars mentioned by Philips:} 








Iam pleased with thy publication, and trouble thee 
with this to let thee know it, and at the same time 
to inform thee, that however inattentive we may be, | 
yet, perhaps, we are not more so than thy friends! 
are in many other sections of thy country—nay, if| 
thee had laid thy scene somewhere on the south side 
of the Patuxent, say about H. C**** where thou 
mayest be well acquainted, it might have been more 
appropriate. Though thou must be assured [I am 
gratilied with thy publication—it amuses, and at 
the same time may correct evil habits where they 


exist. 
Thy friend, 
A PLANTER. 


N. B. The drought is excessive, and our crops 
have a miserable appearance, though not so bad as 
in the year 1816, when the spots were so frequent- 
ly seen in the sun, and frost every month through the 
summer, which may be mentioned to W. Howard. 





* How has a Planter fallen into the mistake of treat. 
ing as coming from us, what appears on the very face 
of itas addressed te us? Our correspondent probally 
thought it necessary to take some location, some ground 
to stand upon, while he told his story; but in describing 
a too prevalent custom, meant, we dare say, no personal 
application. But we, too, profess to know something 
of these Mattoponi boys, and none know better than 
they in what consist the good things of this life. We 
should be afraid, however, nowithstanding the kind in- 
vitation of our friend, to be caught amongst them in 
these dog days— 


a 





While angry Sirius sheds 

A feverish taint through the still guph of air;” 
when temperance in eating and drinking is so strongly 
enjoined by prudence and the doctor. They would 
lead us to forget her, by their hospitality; by tempta- 
tions of every sort No! no! we will go and beat up 
their winter quarters. 

**Pale humid wroter loves the generous board, 
The meal more copious and the warmer fare; 
And longs with old wood and old wine to cheer 
His quaking heart.” [E». 


will dry on an average, nearly one hundred quarters) ‘The name of Sumach for this shrub is the same 
per day, or the quantity may be increased to any|by which it is distinguished by the Arabs. ‘The 
required extent.—Applications, addressed (post free)| Greeks called it Poug rhus, and rhous, from the verb 
J. Jones, 150, High Holborn, London, will meet) rkeo, I run, or flow, on account of the nature of the 


immediate attention. [English paper. 
—— 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





SUMACH.—RHUS. 
Natural order, Dumose. A genus of the Peniundria 
Trigynia class. 
“Not a flower 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 

Of his unrivalled pencil. He inspires 

Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues, 

And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 

In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 

The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth.” 

[Of all the shrubs that variegate and beautify our 

fields, there are few more beautiful than the Sumach 
growing in its natural luxuriance. We have often 
been surprised that gentlemen who go to so much 
expense to ornament their lawns and _ pleasure 
grounds with costly exotics, should leave this exqui- 
site shrub to live and die neglected, in obscurity. 
The branches are clean and polished, and the leaves 


the berries form a striking and beautiful contrast. 
It has, for the sake of ornament and cleanliness eve- 
ry thing to recommend it; but that it is not a costly 
stranger, expensive to purchase, and more expen- 
sive to keep. But though slighted as a native plaat, 
we apprehend the Sumach will come to be prized 
asan object of value for cultivation. Its spontane- 
ous and luxuriant growth in a great portion of the 


of the most delicate colour and figure, with which | 


root, which spreads itself to a great distance, send- 
ing up numerous suckers The Latins followed the 
Greek name of this plant; but as its seed was an- 
ciently used for seasoning meat instead of salt, it 
was called Rhus Obsoniorum*, and Rhus Coriaria, 
from its use in dressing of leather, and for which 
purpose its branches are stillin great demand among 
the Turks for tanning their Morocco leather. ‘The 
elm-leaved sumach, rhus coriaria, grows naturally in 
India, Syria, about Aleppo and Rama, in Italy gSpain, 
and the south of France, and also near Algiers in 
Africa, 

Dr. Turner says, in his Herbal of 1568, “the Su- 
mach groweth in no place of England, or Germa- 
nye, that ever I sawe, but I have sene it in Italy, a 
little from Bononye, in the mounte Appennine.” It 
appears, however, to have been cultivated in this 
country previous to 1597, as Gerard mentions it in 
his Herbal of that year; and from the Catalogue of 
the botanic garden at Oxford, it appears to have 
been planted there before the year 1648. 

The flowers of this species of sumach grow in 
loose panicules at the end of the branches, each pa- 
nicule being composed of several thick spikes of 
flowers sitting close to the footstalks; they are of a 
whitish herbaceous colour, and appear in July, but 
seldom if ever ripen their seeds in England. 

The Virginian sumach, rhus typhinum, is a native 
of North America, as its name imports. Parkinson 
is the oldest author who notices it in this country: 
he tells us, in 1629, that it was then ‘only kept as a 
rarity and ornament to a garden and orchard.” This 





Master at Assumption, in Loutsiana, that «it grows! 
here very large, and [ presame as our climate Is 





country, indicates the congeni#lity of our soil and cli-| 
mate to iis production; and in the American Far-| 
mer of the 22d uli. it is stated by Mr. Foley, Post} 


species of sumach was formerly cailed the Stag’s 





*The Tripoli merchants still find sale for the seeds 
of this shrub at Aleppo, where they are ia common use 
there at meals to provoke an appetite, being ground inte 


somewhat similar to Sicily, the quality must be near-| powder as we grind mustard seed. 
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horn tree, from the branches being shaped like those 
of the stag’s-horn, and like them covered with a soit 
velvet-like down, which, both in colour and texture, 
resemble that of a young stag’s-horn. 

The leaves are long, and elegantly pinnated with 
six or seven pairs of leaflets, terminated by an odd 
one, which hang in a most graceful manner. ‘The 
shrub grows fron ten to fifteen feet in height, and’ 
therefore should fill a middle station in the shrubbe-| 
ry, between tall evergreens and lower shrubs. ‘The 
variety this plant affords in the autumn, by the gay 
tints of its foliage, is not surpassed in beauty by any 


the root, are bought and employed for dying an/us, who are seated in the front parts of this coun- 
orange yellow. ‘The leaves and stalk, when bruised, | try, adjoining to the salts, Of the wild vines, which 
have an aromatic but pungent and acid scent. are most of them great bearers, some wine has been 

The sumach called Sicily and Malaga, are the most made, which I drank of. [t was very strong, and 
sought after, and produces the greatest price. it| well relisht; but what detains them all from offer. 
looks much yellower when nent than the Ameri-jing it in great qu:.ntities is, they add, that this 
can, and works more powerfully. It is the rhus cori-| grape has a large stone and a thick skin, and conse- 
aria, which grows naturally in Syria, Palestine,|quently yields but a small quantity of wine. Some 
Spain and Portugal, as well as in this country, yet!essays of this nature have been made by that hon, 





shrub we possess, as it is sometimes quite purple, 
and at others of a fine red, before it changes to its 
last feuillemort colour. It is one of the trees that is! 
particularly handsome to look down upon. 


the American is very inferior to that obtained from 
Spain and Sicily. It is altogether probable that the 
deficiency in the American sumach arises from their 
gathering from the wrong species, from the mode of 
cultivating it, from the quality of the land, or from 
having been grown in too northerly aclimate. I 


knight, Sir Nathaniel Johnson, of South Caroling 
who, as I am informed, has rejected «Il exotic vines, 
and makes his wine from the natural black grape of 
Carolina, by grafling it upon its own stock. What 
improvement this may arise to, I cannot tell; but in 
other species, | own grafting and imbudding yields 


|should consider that Louisiana would be admirably |speedy fruit, though I never found that it made 


This shrub, as well as the elm-leaved sumach, is calculated for raising it. It is diligently cultivated|them better.” 


used for tanning leather; and the roots are used in) 
medicine in Virginia and Carolina. 

‘The sumach sends up numerous suckers, by which | 
means it is so easily increased, that there is little oc-| 
casion to sow the sced when once a single plant is, 
obtained. The Hortus Kewensis notices eleven spe- | 
cies of this plant that will endure our winters, and| 
nine species that require the green-house, and one| 
the stove. 

[Since the above was sent to the press, we find: 
the following further notice of the article from the! 
ven of a certain Mr. Hopson, unknown to us, but by} 
his very useful writings under that name in the New) 
York papers. ‘This is in fact the very gentleman} 
whom we had in our mind’s eye, when we requested | 
friend Prentiss to publish Mr. Foley’s inquiries. It, 
was a bait at which we were sure he would bite. 
Many of his communications on the subject of prac-| 
tical manufactures, and the useful arts, may have} 
unfortunately for us and our readers, escaped us, 
such as we have seen we have uniformly transplant-| 
ed to the American Farmer. We must regret that 
we cannot reckon him amongst our own correspon- 
dents, chiefly because some of his writings in other 
channels may escape us, for we have no hesitation 
in copying whatever we see that is good, being much| 
better pleased to get a good article at second hand/| 
than an original one of inferior merit.] 

From the New-York Statesman. 

I observe, from an extract in your paper, that a 
Mr. Foley, of Louisiana, is desirous of having some 
information relative to the shrub called sumach. It} 
is an article which has come under my notice for! 
many years, 2s a dealer and as adyer. ‘The con- 
sumption of sumach in this country is already con- 
siderable, and is much increasing. It is used by the 
dyer, and for tanning of ieather, and Turkey leather 
is all tanned with this shrub. 

I am not prepared to give information on the pro- 
per time of gathering the shrub, nor have I been able 
to collect any instructions relative to it from works 
published on the subject. I should presume, how- 
ever, that the proper time would be when the annual 
shoots arrive at their full degree of foliage. I should 
deem the most important fact to the cultivator to be 
the obtaining of the right species, for the varieties 
are numerous, and among them only one appears to 
be cultivated on the European continent for the use 
of the dyer and tanner. When the right kind has 
been obtained, and the shoots gathered and well dri- 
ed, it will be necessary. in order to give to it the Eu- 
ropean value, that it should be ground to a fine 
powder. 

There are several species of sumach in this coun- 
try. ‘The rhus coriaria, or elm-leaved; the rhus gla- 
brum, cailed scarlet sumach, from the colour of its 
acid berries—the rhus tyhinum, called Virginia su- 
ma’ --the hus copailinum, or the lentiseus leaved 
sumach, &c. 

ie +. .s cotinus, or Venice sumach, is also an 











in Spain and Portugal. ‘The shoots are cut down 
to the roots every year, then dried, that they may be 
ground to powder in a mill. 

As the cultivation of sumach is become important | 
from its great consumption, I have taken some pains 
to collect the following botanic description, that no 
mistake may be made by our patriotic cultivators. 

Coriaria—elm-leaved sumach—leaves pennate; 
leaflets oval, bluntly serrated, downy beneath; their 
common stalk winged in the upper part; flowering 
in July, and retaining its dense, branched, ample, 
upright clusters, of deep red,rough, coriaceous ber- 
ries, even till winter, after the leaves are fallen. 
‘The tree is of a dwarf bushy habit, with spreading 
ascending, round, downy branches, of a soit spongy | 
texture. Leaves from eight inches to a foot long, of 
about five pair of leaflets, with an odd one; paler, 
downy, and veiny beneath. Flowers greenish, each 
with a large hoary germen, which becomes a glo- 
bular, crimson, hair berry, the size of an elder ber- 
ry. The taste of this fruit is very acid and astrin- 
gent. HOPSON, 





THE NATURAL AND CULTIVATED PRO- 
DUCTIONS OF 'THE CAROLINAS, 


As they appeared to an acute observer, more than a 
century ago. 
Mr. SKINNER, Ryeland, N. C. July 10, 1825. 

Without any preface, I intend giving you a few 
extracts from a very rare work, which as it is not 
known, I will give the title in its full length: “The 
History of Carolina, (both North and South.) con- 
taining the Exact Description and Natural History 
of that Country, together with the Present State 
thereof—and a Journal of a ‘Thousand Miles tra 
velled through Several Nations of Indians, giving a 
particular account of their Customs, Manners, &c. 
by John Lawson, Gent. Surveyor General of North 
Carolina.—Printed in London, for 'T. Warner, at 
the Black boy, Paternoster Row, 1718.” 

The extract, or extracts, relate to the natural 
grape vines, at that time seen by Mr. Lawson in the 
woods of North Carolina, I presume, as he lived in 
that state, near the town of Bath. He says (p. 112,) 
**As for that noble vegetable the vine, without doubt 
it may, in this country, be improved and brought to 
the same perfection as it is at this day in the same 
latitude in Europe, since the chiefest part of this 
country is a deep, rich black mould, which is up to- 
wards the freshes and heads of our rivers, being 
very rich, and mixed with flint-pebbles and other 
stones; and this sort of svil is approved of (by all 
knowing gardeners and vignerons,) as a proper 
earth, in which the grape chiefly delights: and what 
seems to give a farther confirmation hereof, is, that 
the largest vines that were ever discovered to grow 
wild, are found in those parts, oftentimes in such 
plenty, and are so interwoven with one another thit 
it is impossible to pass between them. Moreover, 





important article in dying. {t is commonly called 
young fustic, the stem and trunk of the shrub, and 


in these freshes towards the hills, the vines are 





above five times bigger than those generally with 


So much for vines: in another part of the same 
work, speaking of the natural history of the opos- 


sum, he says. (p. 120,) “the female doubtless breeds 


her young at her teats; for I have seen them stick 
fast thereto when they have been no larger thana 
raspberry, and seemingly inanimate. She has a 
paunch, or fulse belly, wherein she carries her youn 
after they are from those texts, until they can shift 
for themselves. Their food is roots, poultry or wild 
fowl, they have no hair on thejr tails, but a sort of 
a scale or hard crust, #s the beavers have. Ifa cat 
has nine lives, this creature surely has nineteen— 
for if you break every bone in their skin and mash 
their skull, leaving them for dead, you may come 
an hour after and they will be gone quite away, or 
perhaps you may meet them creeping awxy. They 
are a very siupid creature, utt-rly ne,lectins their 
safety. ‘They are most like rats of any thing. 
I have, of necessity, in the wi'derness, eaten of them; 
their flesh is white and well tasted, but their ugly 
tails put me out of conceit with that fare. They 
climb trees, as racoons. ‘Their fur is not esteem- 
ed nor used, save that the Indians spin it into gir 
dles and garters.” 

On page 163, on the natural and cultivated pro- 
ductions of the country at that period, viz. 1706— 
“But waving this subject till some other opportuni- 
ty, I shall now give you some observations in gene- 
ral concerning Carolina: which are, first, that it lies 
as convenient for trade as any of the plantations in 
America; that we have plenty of pitch, tar, skins 
of deer and beeves, furs, rice, wheat, rye, Indian 
grain, sundry sorts of pulse, turpentine, rosin, masts, 
yards, planks and board, staves and lumber, timber 
of many common sorts, fit for any uses, hemp, flax, 
barley, oats, buckwheat, beet, pork, tallow, hides, 
whalebone and oil; wax, cheese, butter, &c. Be- 
sides drugs, dyes, fruit, silk, cotton, indigo, oil and 
wine, that we need not doubt of as soon as we make 
a regular essay. The country being adorned with 
pleasant meadows, rivers, mountains, hills and rich 
pastures, and blessed with wholesome, fine air, 
especially a little backwards from the sea, where 
the ‘wild beasts’ inhabit, none of which are vora- 
cious.” 

“There cannot be a richer soil; no place abound- 
ing more in flesh and fowl, both wild and tame, be- 
sides fish, fruit, grain, cider and many other plea- 
sant liquors; together with several other necessaries 
for life and trade that are daily found out, as new 
discoveries are made. The stone and gout seldom 
trouble us; the consumption we are wholly stran- 
gers to, no place affording a better remedy for that 
distemper than Carolina.” 

Thus we learn from one who had an opportunity 
of seeing this country in its earliest settlement, how 
wonderfully it was, and is blest, by the hands of 
Providence. ; 

Lawson was here in 1706, and was employed in 
the capacity of a surveyor, and therefore much 
among the Indians. He was killed by the 'Tuska- 
roras, on the Neuse river. . 

The work is exceedingly rare; I wish you had it, 
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as it throws much light on the natural history of 


. ~ \, . 5 
our country, particularly the “Carolinas.” 
Yours, A Constant Reaper. 





QUANTITY OF BLOOD IN ANIMALS. 

Those who have not considered the subject must 
be surprised at the quantity of blood which passes 
through the heart of any moderately sized animal 
in the course of twenty-four hours. In man, the 
quantity of blood existing in the bedy at any given 
moment, is probably from 30 to 40 pints. Of these 
an ounce and a half, or about three table spoonsful 
are sent out at every stroke, which multiplied into 
75 (the average rate of the pulse,) give 1125 oun- 
ces, or seven pints in a minufe—t. e 420 pints, or 
953 gallons in an hour, and 1260 gallons—. e. near 
ly 24 hogsheads in a day. Now, if we recollect 
that the whale is said to send from its heart, at each 
stroke, 15 gallons, the imagination is overwhelmed 
with the aggregate of the quantity that must pass 
through the heart of that animal in 24 hours. It is 
a general law, that the pulse of the larger animal is 
slower than that of the smailer,; but even if we put 
the pulse of the whale so low as twenty in the mi- 
nute, the quantity circulated through the heart, cal- 
culated at 15 gallons for each pulsation, will be 
432,000 gallons—equal to 8000 hogsheads in twen- 
ty-four hours. The consideration of this amazing 
quantity is, however, a subject of mere empty won- 
der, if not accompanied with the reflection, that, in 
order to produce the aggregate amount, the heart 
is kept in constant motion; and that, in fact, it is 


incessantly beating, as it is termed, or throwing out| around, and then remove it a little, until you spread 


the blood into the arteries, from the first period of 
our existence to the moment of our death, without 
any sensation of fatigue, or even without conscious- 
ness, excepting under occasional corporeal or men- 
tal agitation. [Dr. Kidd, Edin. Phil. Journal. 





NATURAL LIFE OF TREES. 

There are various opinions respecting the full 
age or natural life of trees. 'The few foliowing in- 
stances will show the length of time which trees 
have been known to exist. Mr. Galyne and others, 
imagire that from $00 to 400 years form the natu- 
ral life of the oak tree. An oak was felled in April, 
1791, in the park of Sir John Rushout, bart., at 
Northwick, near Blackley, Worcestershire, Eng- 
land, judged to be about 300 years old. It was 
perfectly sound; contained 634 cubical feet of tim- 
ber in the trunk, and the arms were estimated at 
200 feet more. In Mr. Gilpin’s work on forest 
scenery, there is an account of oak trees in the 
New Forest, which had marks of existence before 
the time of the conquest. The tree in the same 
forest, against which the arrow of Sir Wm. Tyrrel 
glanced, and killed King William Rufus, remains 
still a tree, though much mutilated. In Mr. Robt. 
Low’s “View of the Agriculture of Nottingham- 
shire,” several trees are said to have been lately 
felled in Sherwood Forest, which were found to 
have cut in them I. R. or In. R. (Rex.) and some 


nal, original cost, 1200; present value, 14,600; annual 
dividend, 1130, and bonus. Coventry canal, original 
cost, 1100; present value 11,340; annual dividend /44, 
and bonus, 





When the present Archbishop of Canterbury was 
first made a bishop, it was of course supposed to be 
through the noble family to whom he is related, and 
particularly at the request of the beautiful Duchess. 
The following lines were written on the occasion:— 

“Old poets tell, how could it be? 
That Venus rose from out the sea; 
But modern times more wonders show— 
The see from Venus rises now.” 
| RUE e ae 











TO KEEP OFF THE BEE MILLER. 
Mr. Skiwner, 

After trying the remedy against the bee miller, 
recommended in your Journal, Vol. 5, No. 6, and 
various others, all, of which proved ineffectual, 
had recourse to mercurial ointment; and this [ am in- 
duced to believe, if it be.applied early in the spring, 
as the fly makes its appearance, and renewed once 
or twice during the season, will entirely expel them. 
Itis not a costly article, and with a little trouble 
can be made by any family. It is necessary to re- 
mark, that the Live should be tight, smooth, and le- 
vel, at the bottom; the bench on which it rests, must 
be planed and made to fit it nicely. After the hive 
is placed where you design it to remain, mark it 


on athin coat with a case knife, all around the 
thickness of the plank.your hive is made of, except 
just where the bees will enter, it is then ready to 
place again where it may rest secure, but it will be 
best to examine occasionally, and to keep the bot- 
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COMMUNICATED. © 


A PRACTICAL QuEsTION—To Candi 
Legislature. 

The patronage of the state has been given in a 
thousand forms to every particular interest, and the 
more isolated and particular, the more apt have 
been all applications to succeed before the Legis- 
lature; but what has been donesfor the plough? 

It will be proposed at the next session to give, 
out of the proceeds of lotteries, or some other fund, 
the sum of only $100 for each county, on the follow- 
ing plan and principles. 

In premiums, to be distributed by the Maryland 
Agricultural Societies on the Eastern and Western 
Shores, for the best crops and the best manufac- 
tures, from each county respectively. If there be 
no competition from a county, then the sum allotted 
to it to be reserved or to go into the general funds 


w the next 


to try its effects. ; 
This is the rough outline of the system. Will 
you or will you not support it? that is the question. 
A Friend of the Plough. 





Cartte Snuow.—The Dorchester Agricultural 
Society will hold their first cattle show at Cam- 
bridge, on Thursday and Friday, the 10th and 11th 
days of November next. ; : 

Premiums will be given in appropriate pieces of 
silver plate, for horses, cattle, swine, sheep, imple- 
ments of industry, ploughing matches, family manu- 
factures, butter, crops, and fermented liquors. The 
general regulations will be the same as at our exhi- 
bitions. 





tom of the hive clean, until late in the season, when 

the bees will occupy it and guard its entrance during 

the night, as I am inclined to think it is at that time 

ithe egg is deposited. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
ROBT. C. STEPTOE. 





CUCUMBERS. 

Cucumber seeds should be steeped for two days 
in milk and honey before they are set, to make the 
fruit sweeter and pleasanter. Pliny says, to make a 
delicate sallad of cucumbers, boil them first, then 
peel them from the rind, and serve-them up with oil, 
vinegar and honey. Columella has recorded a vari- 
ety of wonderful stories respecting the garden cu- 
cumber; and some English authors of great celebri- 
ty, have stated that when a cucumber vine is grow- 
ing, if you set a pot of water, about five or six inch- 
es distance from it, it will shoot so much in twenty- 
four hours as to touch it, but that it will shrink from 
oil and turn fairly away from it. 





TETTER WORM. 





had a crown over the letters. Mr. McWilliam, iv 
his “Essay ou Dry-rot,” goes still farther: he says, 
that many trees might be mentioned in this and 


After I had the tetter nearly ore years on 
jmy hand, and had used dollars worth of celebrated 
itetter ointment, which took off the skin repeatedly 


other countries, which bear sufficient testimony of} without effecting a cure, a friend advised me to ob- 


their being far above 1000 years old; and he gives 
reasons for believing, that several trees now exist 
above three thousand years old! 





The following statement will show the vast in- 
crexse in tie value of canal property. Old Birming. 
ham Canal, original cost per share, 1140; present 
value, 12,840; annual dividend. 1100.—Stafford and 
Worcester canal, original cost, 1140; present value, 
1960; annual dividend, 140. Trent and Mersey Ca- 


itain some Blood Root (called also Red Root, Indian 
| Paint, &c.) to slice it in vinegar and afterwards wash 
the place affected, with the liquid. I did so, and in 
a few days the dry scurf was removed, and my dis- 
eased hand appeared whole as the other. 

I could scarcely believe that a perfect cure was 
|80 specdily accomplished by this simple remedy— 
hut as uearly tvo years have past without the least 
appearance of its return; | need neo longer doubt the 
fact: and for the benefit of others, [ wish the value 
of the Red Root to be more generally known. 





A most laudable and beneficial spirit has been 
thus manifested by the farmers of that enlightened 
and hospitable. county, who have in the fulness of 
their zeal and the soundness of their discretion, af- 
forded, exclusively, the means of making this pub- 
lic display of their actual agricultural condition. It 
would be unreasonable to expect in the commence- 
ment, extraordinary excellence in any branch of hus- 
bandry; but to the work of improvement, in agricul- 
ture no less than in morals, it is often expedient to 
discover our defects and our faults. Presumptuous 
and irreclaimable are they who maintain that they 
have nothing to learn; or, as our correspondent on 
the first page more elegantly expresses the same 
|thought—*The buoy is sometimes as important to 
|the mariner, in showing him where he ought not to 
zo, as is the pilot, at another, in directing him where 
he may.” We should be glad to see an agricul- 
tural,exhibition got up in every county of the state, 
and the premium objects and preducts of each coun- 
ty contending for the palm of excellence at the state 
exhibitions here and at Easton. But what hope can 
be formed of general improvement, where the law- 
givers of a state essentially agricultural, deem the 
interests and the dignity of agriculture unworthy of 
legislation; nay, where the people, the planters and 
farmers of the state, in choosing their delegates, 
only ask—who will you turn out? who will you put 
in? but never inquire what broad foundation they 
are going to lay in the laws of the state, for the more 
profitable employment of its natural resources—Its 
susceptibility of raising sheep—its improvement by 
canals, by better systems for making new roads and 
repairing old ones—for preserving timber by con- 
fining hogs, which under any circumstances is real 
economy, &c. &c, 








[We find it impossible to make room for all the 
handbills of Agricultural Exhibitions. If great res- 
pect for the parties generally, and particular person - 





of the Society. ‘The law to be limited to five years, © 
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al regard for those chiefly instrumental in getting up 
the Albemarle Exhibition, could swerve us from the 
line of impartiality, we should insert their handbill 


in extenso . 
3 Phe Agricultural Society of Albemarle, will 
hold an bition and fair of agricultural imple- 


ments, live stock, and domestic manufactures, in 
Charlottesville and its vicinity on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday the 8th and 9th days of November next, 
(1825) and offer the following premiums to be then 
and there awarded. s 
Agricultural Implements —F or the best plough to 
be tested by actual trial, simplicity of construction, 
efficiency of performance, and facility of draft to be 
considered, - - - - - - $10 
The best constructed wheat fan, - - 10 
The best straw cutter, - . - - § 
The best constructed wheat cradle, © ie ae 
Persons from any state may become competitors 
for premiums offered for Agricultural Implements, 
and the manufacturers of Ploughs in particular, are 
invited to offer their productions for trial. ‘Those 


Tue Erte Canar.—lIt is asserted in the Albany 
Argus, that the excavation at the Mountain Ridge, 
stupendous as the labour has been, is nearly com- 
pleted; and that the entire Erie canal, from Buffalo 
to the Albany basin, will be finished, and an unin- 
terrupted navigation opened, in all the month of 
September. The Black Rock Harbour will be com- 
pleted, probably, in the course of the present month. 





Harrisburg Convention on Internal Improvement 
Our paper was ready for the press when we re- 
ceived from a member of the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion, a sketch of their proceedings, too late, we re- 
gret, for insertion in this number. 
———_— 
COMMERCIAL RECORD. 

Liverpoot, June 21. 
Sales of Cotton from the 18th to 21st inclusive, 
1190 bales Uplands at 134 to 16—280 Orleans 144 

to 154—201 Alabama 13 to 134d. 

June 22.—Our Cotton market continues in a very 

















offered for live stock shall be confined exclusively to 


members of the —a who shall either have bred|the price, in consequence, in a great measure, of 


or owned the animal offered at least four months im- 
mediately preceding the exhibition—and the suc- 
eessful candidates for breeding animals shall give 
a pledge not to remove them beyond the precincts of 
the society for the next ensuing twelve months. 

Premiums for domestic manufactures shall be con- 
fined to persons living within the precincts of the 
society, (that is to say, in some county of the state, 
in which a member or members reside,) which must 
have been wrought in their families. In every case 
where the judges shall think the article offered for 
premium is unworthy of distinction, the right of re- 
jecting is reserved; and in every case they will re- 
quire such evidence as they may deem proper to es- 
tablish the claim. 

By order of the Society, 
P. MINOR, Sec’y. 





Tue Vireinta University gives, as we under- 
stand, every promise of accomplishing the high and 
valuable purposes contemplated by its founders — 
Great harmony exists amongst the students, who ex- 


ceed already one hundred in number, and are said | 


to be remarkably studious and decorous in their 
habits. Between them and their Preceptors there 
exists that degree of confidence and esteem which 
is the sure guarantee of honourable success to both 
parties. It gives us peculiar pleasure to add, from 
a source to be relied on, that the distinguished scho- 
lars, who were induced, as we may suppose, by an 


admiration of our political institutions, and by the| 
renown to be acquired in giving repute to a great /cents per bushel. but must not be taken #s the slund-| APPT & BRANDY, Ist pr! 
republican sehool, to relinquish stations in establish-| ard price, unless by those who can sead crops got) oUt ARS, Havana White, « 


ed seminaries in Europe, are perfectly well satisti- 
ed with their situation and prospects. ‘They have, 
like true philosophers, adapted themselves at once 


to the manners of our country, and have entered | 


most earnestly into the views of the eminent citi-| 
zens, acting as Rector and Visiters. | 

In an early number of the American Farmer,) 
we shall record the “Enactments for constituting,! 
governing and conducting the University,” for we 
look upon the cause of education as connected with| 
every interest. 





Woot, in New England —From a much respect-| 
ed and judicious correspondent at South Adley,| 
Massachusetts, we derive the information, that from | 
75 to 80 cents have been paid for the shearing of 
several large flocks of full blood merino sheep, in| 
that neighbourhood, this summer—the wool washed | 
on the back and put up clean; in which state it ave-| 
rages from $ to 3i pounds per fleece. Seventy cents, 
was paid for one lot of 4500 of wool of high grade; | 
50 to 60 cents for 3 to § merino, washed on the back | 
and cleared of tags, dirt, &c. 





dull state, notwithstanding the great reduction in 


|the public sale last week, which went off very bad- 
ly. ‘The traders seem quite as unwilling to buy 
|now as they did before the sale. If the crop should 
not exceed 500,000 bales from the U. States, prices 
may recover—all depends upon that. 

A letter from Liverpool of the 23d June, says:— 
“Since writing yesterday, the demand for cotton has 
sprung up. Uplands are now about 4 higher than 
they were yesterd.y.” 





Tosacco.—Common tobacco of the lower coun- 
ties is said to bring a better price than it has done 
jthese five or six years. As far as can be judged 
|from what has come in for inspection, the last year’s 
crop will fall short by several thousand hogsheads, 
and the present drought will much affect the grow- 
ing crop—the prospect of a good price for what 
will be made, therefore, is thought to be very good. 
| ‘The following have been mentioned to us as 
jtmongst recent sales: 
| Notley Young. Fsq., of Prince George's county, 
31 hogsheads, 21 good 10 second, sold at 88 and $5. 

S. Owings, Esq., of Holland's island, lower part 
iof Anne Arundel, sold 17 hhds. of common tobacco 
at $7 round. Y. D. Hance, Esq., of Culvert coun- 
jty, sold one hhd. red spangled for $16 per hundred. 

lnspections in the three state waretouses for the 
jlast week, 376 hhds. 

W keat.—Since our last a very beautiful crop of 
| blue straw wheat has been sent into our market by 
|Col. John Mereer, of West River. [t scld for 94 





out by machinery, perfectly clean, and weighing 
sixty-four to the bushel, Baltimore weight! 


SALE POSTPONED. 
The sale of Mill Brook Farm, Haiifax county, N. C., 





as advertised in No. 9 of the presert vol., to take piace} 
on the 4th of this month, is postponed til! ihe &th day} 


of November next, when it wil! positively be sold, un- 
less previously disposed of by private contract. 
Tugust, 1825. ISAAC HILLIARD. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
; WHOLESALE! RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. per from) to jfrom} to 
“EEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.) 9 50). \19.) [7 
BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. i ll 
COFFEE, W.I. Green, . | — 174 18} 20; 25 
do. Common,| — 16; 164 18 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.;} — 24 25 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 20) 22! 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,; — 40 
An advance of 1 cent; — 
each number to No. 18 | — 
CANDLES, Mould, . . | — 11 13 14; 16 
_ eee ree 10 11) 12 
CHEESE,...... oo t— 6 8} 10 Q 
FEATHERS, Live,.. _ $5} 86 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl.| 2 18 2 25 
Shad, trimmed, —|6 6 50 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . jbush) 1} 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 62) 4 75 
MO, Gis ce~ des —|4 12 
Susquehanna, zuperfi. | — | 4 38 
a PSS” 9 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b; 5 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . jbush} 44] 48 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00) 1 10 
do. Lawler,..... — 85) 95 
i UG wos ss _ 85} 90 
Buckwheat, ..... _ 55} 75 
a ee eae -- 42) 43 
ET — 50 
Clover Seed, Red .. | — | 3 75 4 
Ruta Baga Seed,. .. | —| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, | — | 2 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,; — | 1 ¢ 
Timothy Seed, .... {| —) 2 25 
We x as 6 os 54 —_ 25 25 
Peas, Black Fyed,.. | — 95] 1 
Beans White,....|—J] 1 1 12 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |200 
HOGS’ LARD,..... } Ib. 8} 9 dull 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 27; 28 
Eastern Tan,..... | — 22 24 
MOLASSES, Havana, . |gal.| 24) 33] $7) 50 
| MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,! bbl.| 2 37 
|NAILS, Sa20d. ..... | Ib. 64! 7; 74 § 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, |bbl.| 1 80) 2 87 
__ Serppeeyy }— | 2 50) 
Turpentine, Soft, ..|— | 2 12) 2 25 
OIL, Whale, common, . {gal. 24 26 
SO , er — 80 
PORE Baltimore Mess,|bb]!15 = [15 50} 
do Prime,. .. | — {11 50) | 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 4 00) 4 25) 
POTATOES, ...... bush} 62/75} 
RICE fresh, . 2 i... lelb.) $ 25) 3 75) 
SOAF Baltimore White,| !b. 12] 14) #18 
eo. Brown, . | _ 7 8 oe 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | al. £6 | 
PEACH BRANLY, 4th pr) — 82| 1 
~- | 40 
eth. 3 90)14 00 
lo. Brown,. . | — {10 45°llt 60 
| ri ae ||] 8 be: 11 00 
eS ear jtb.| 15} 24) WS es 
ge ... weeerare i- | 15] 16 16 if 
|ISPICES, Cloves,..../—] 75 | 
| Ginger, Ground,... = 7 8 
j Nutmegs, ...... | — | 2 00 2 25 
a er ee i— 19 2 
SALT, St. Ubes, .... jbush 40 
Ground Alum,.... | — 60 65) 
SHOT, all sizes, . . . . [ewt! 9 25 10 | 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. | zal.| 2 50) 2 70) 3 00 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 9 25) 
J ree ee oe Dai } 12] 1 20) 
Cieeet, « sess ..|ldoz} 4 {38 | 
Port, first quality, . . | gal.} 1 50 | 2 00 
WOOL, Merin», full bl’d; Ib. 35| 40} 
do. crossed,..|—| 28] go} | wnwashet 
Common, Country, — 20 30! tags. 
Skinpers’ or Pulled, | — 33) 37! 
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AGRICULTURE. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 

[The Premium of a silver cup, of thirty dollars value, 
effered by Roszat Over, Esq., to the author of the 
best essay on the natural history of the Mule, and its 
value for the general purposes of agriculture, in com- 

arison with horses, was awarded by a committee ap- 

ointed by the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society, to the author of the following Essay:] 


A DISSERTATION ON THE MULE, 
With the view of promoting an Improvement in the 
breed; and of demonstrating the utility of employ- 
ing him as a substitute for the horse, in the labours 
of husbandry, canals, §c. 
By Samvuext Wy ttys Pomeroy. 
‘—— Opinion ts the queen of the worid; it gives motion 





John Quincy Adams. 
“Knowledge is power.” —Bacon. 


Soon after the accession of Charles III. to the 
crown of Spain, his subjects were prohibited by a 
severe edict, from wearing flapped hats and long 
¢loaks; which caused an insurrection that obliged 
him to flee from Madrid, after witnessing the mas- 
sacre of nearly one hundred of his Walloon guards; 
and might have terminated in a revolution, but for 
a speedy revocation of the edict and banishment of 
bis ministers. An eminent writer introduces the 
history of the occurrence, by observing, that “it is 
easier to conquer half the world than to subdue a 
single prejudice or errour, most nations having a 
‘Superstitious attachment to those habitudes which 
they derive from their ancestors, that seemed to 
‘come along with them into the world, and with 
which they were nursed and brought up.” — 

Perhaps it may be deemed by many qvite as vi- 
sionary or absurd, to attempt an introduction of 


two distinct species, and think only of the — 
and qualities of the horse which are wanting in him, 
and that he ought not to have; for he possesses 
those of more intrinsic value, which the supreme 
Author of nature has denied to both of his parents. 

There are few subjects of animated nature that 
have engaged the attention of the most eminent 
naturalists, more than the genus Equus, to which 
the horse and ass, with their hybrid offspring, are 
assigned. Linneus, with a view to establish, by 
new arguments, his doctrine or theory of the sexual 
system of plants, which Spallanzani had attempted 
to overturn, illustrated their generation by pursuing 
the chain of nature from the animal to the vegeta- 
ble kingdom; and has taken prominent examples 
from the two different productions of mules. He 
says, “from the mare and male ass proceeds the 
mule, properly so called, which in its nature, that 
is, in its medullary substance, nervous system, and 
what Malpighi calls the keel, (carina,) bottom in 
sportsmen’s language, is latent in, and derived from 
the mare. But in its cortical substance and out- 
ward form, in its mane and tail, resembles the ass. 
Between the female ass and the horse, the other kind 
of mule is engendered, whose nature or medullary 
substance, resembles that of the ass; but its out- 
ward form and cortical structure, or vascular sys- 
tem, that of the horse.’* 

The latter kind was called samagg | the ancients; 
hence the modern name Hinny. They were not 
held in much estimation by the Romans, according 
to Pliny, who describes them as difficult to manage, 
and so slow that little service could be derived from 
them. Buffon has noticed this animal, which he 
says ‘is smaller than the mule, as it preserves the 
diminutive stature of the ass.” Hinnys were sel- 
dom propagated; but it is said that a number have 
lately been bred in Spain, probably in consequence 
of the destruction of mares in the peninsular war, 
and are represented of good size and more beauti- 


the mule as a substitute for the horse, for the pursg:' than the mule; that is, they resemble the horse 


ses of agriculture and hackney employments, as 
was the project of the Spanish monarch for com- 
pelling his subjects to wear the French costume, to 
the exclusion of one they had been so long accus- 
tomed to look upon “as a distinction which was the 
birth-right of every true Spaniard,” and, as we may 
suppose, so congenial to the indolent habits for 
which that nation had long been proverbial. 

It must be acknowledged that there are serious, 
though I trust in this age of improvement, not in 
surmountable impediments—for we have to combat 
not only hereditary prejudices, or, to speak more 
correctly, such as have proceeded from a deficien- 
cy of means and want of knowledge, to develope 
the valuable properties and to subdue propensities, 
of a contrary character in this hybrid race, but we| 
are met at the threshold by the same species of, 
pride which the Spaniards manifested in regard to) 
their costume, founded on the enthusiastic, f may'| 
almost say superstitious, attachinent to the horse. 

It is believed that a vast portion of our tellow 
citizens, and I may with propriety add the people, 
of Great Britain, from whum we have derived some’ 
inveterate prejudices as well as those illustrious ex- | 
amples that have had such a powerful iniluence in| 
leading our country to the high destinies that await 
her, do not consider that a mule, especially a well 
bred one, would be in himself and ia their view.| 
one of the best formed and most distinguished of 
animals, if they had never seen a horse,—they must) 
admit, however, that he holds the second rank in- 
sterd of the first—and it is-principally from this! 
circumstan:e that so little attention has been puid) 
to him in both countries. Comparison is the chief, 
cause of his degradation—they look at and give} 
their opinions not of himself, but comparatively! 
with the horse. They seem not aware that he is a: 
mule—that he has all the qualities of his nature, all 
the gifts attached to the connecting and tinal link of 
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much more. I understand a few have been bred 
upon the Spanish Main, no doubt from a similar 
cause that led to the system in Spain; and if my in- 
formation is correct, some have been recently ship- 
ped to the West India islands, but are by no means 
esteemed so hardy, or valuable for service, as mules, 

Notwithstanding mules have a disposition to pro- 

agate, there have been but two or three well au- 
thenticated instances recorded of their having bred; 
and those productions were considered monsters. 
Buffon was indefatigable in his researches on the 
subject, and although he admits that it is possible 
for both males and females to propagate, he is con- 
fident that their parents are of a species distinct 
trom each other. He says “the ass is not a horse 
degenerated,” as some had supposed, ‘the is nei- 
ther a stranger, an intruder, nor a bastard—he has, 
like other animals, his family, his species, and his 
rank; his blood is pure and untainted, and although 
his race is less noble, yet it is equally good, equally 
ancient as that of the horse.” ‘This profound na- 
turalist continues a very minute and eloquent com- 
parison between the horse and the ass—some of his 
expressions I have taken the liberty te apply to tne 
mide and the horse in a preceding paragraph. 

It may promote the object in view to enter ex- 
tensively upon the history of the ass; and we com- 
mence with the supposition, that when men became 
so far civilized as to have burdexs to carry, or re- 
quired to be carried themselves, this animal was the 
first domesticated for that purpose—and it is reason- 
able tv infer that those of the least spirit and most 
tractable, were put in requisition in the first in- 
stance, when by breeding in and in, without any 





*See “A Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants,” by 
Sir Charles Linnzus—read before the Imperial Acade- 
my of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, Sept. 6, 1760, and 
which obtained the premium of one hundred ducats. 


care in the selection of sire or dam, became in pro- 
cess of time degenerated to a very inferior grade. 
Be this as it may, it is an unquestionable fact that 
different races of the ass now exist essing pro- 








rties as distinct as are found in t s of camel. 
or instance, the Bactrian or single hed camel, 
called the dromedary, by far the numerous 


race, being lightly formed, exhibits t activity, 
and is able to traverse vast tracts with the speed of 
a high mettled race horse. The Arabian camel, with 
two protuberances on his back, is considerably 
larger, of much stronger form, travels at a pace 
seldom exceeding three miles an hour, and is capa- 
ble of —- such burdens, that the Arabs style 
him, emphatically, the ship of the desert; yet they 
are of the same species—a cross between them 
breed and constitute another variety, which multi- 
ply, and according to Buffon, have the most vigour, 
and are preferred to all others. 

Ancient writers recognize three or four distinct 
varieties of the ass. According to the learned Dr. 
Harris, four different races are indicated in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew scriptures, viz: Para, Chamor, Aton. 
and Orud.* 

The wild ass (Para,) was a native of Arabia De- 
serta and those countries which formed the great 
Babylonian empire. They are now found in South- 
ern Tartary, in the mountainous districts and saline 
plains of Persia—are migratory in large herds, vi- 
siting in winter the northern parts of India, and said 
to be so fleet that no horse can overtake them ia 
the chase. This race are frequently alluded to by 
the inspired poets and hets; and afford similice 
diametrically opposite Stes drawn from the do- 
mestic race. ‘ihe sublime description of the for- 
mer in the book of Job, exhibits such a contrast, 
that I trust its insertion in this place will not be 
deemed improper: 

“Who from the forest ass his collar broke, 

And manumized his shoulders from the yoke? 

Wild tenant of the waste, I sent him there 

Among the shiabs, to breathe in freedom’s air. 

Swift as an arrow in his speed he flies; 

Sees from afar the smoky city rise; 

Scorns the throng’d street, where slavery drags het 


load 

The loud voie’d driver and his urging goad: 

Where e’er the mountain waves its lofty wood, % 

A boundless range, he seeks his verdant food.” ) ~ 

Scott’s Version. 

We find, that at a very early period of sacred 
history, the common domestic ass (Chamor,) was 
rym sg in all the menial labours of a patriarch- 
al family, while a nobler and more estimable ani- 
mal (4ton,) was destined to carry the patriarchs, 
the well born; and those on whom marks of distinc- 
tion were to be cesferred. ‘They constituted an 
important item in a schedale of the pastoral wealth 
of those times, of course, attracted particular at- 
tention and care David, we are told, had an offi- 
cer, apparently of high dignity, appointed expressly 
to Spee his stud of high bred asses, or Ato- 
noth. 

‘There was another race that has been mentioned 
by Aristotle, and by Theophrastus, whom Pliny 
quotes, which they denominated the wild mules that 
bred ‘hemi onos.) and were found in Capp rdecia and 
Africa. There can be but little doubt but this is 
the Hemionus, or wild mule of the Mongalian Tar- 
tars, so particularly described by professor Pallas; 
and that it is not a hybrid, but actually of the spe- 


* See the ‘Natural History of the Bible, by Thad- 
deus Mason Harris, D. D., 1 vol. 8vo., Wells & Lilly, 
Boston.” A work I would earnestly recommend to 
those readers of the satred volume, who are desirous 
to be better acquainted with mang allusions to subjects 
of natural history, founded on their nature, habits, and 
characteristic qualities, developing veautiful similies. 
which would otherwise lie concealed—and enabling 








them to judge more correctly of the propriety of suck 
allusions. : 
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cies of ass resembling a mule, ‘This race is idenu-(that they were introduced in the charict races ut|/to the war of the revolution, a few Jacks of an ordi- 
fied by Dr. Harris with the Orud of scripture. the Olympic games, in the seventieth Glympiad,, nary kind were imported—a small number of mules 
The wild ass of Northern and Western Africa,|about five hundred years before Christ. ‘The Ro | bred; and all exported to the West Indies, I have re- 
whose flesh was so much admired by the Roman /|mans well knew their value. Pliny miorms Us, from! ference to New England, as Iam not aware that any 
epicures, may, I believe, be ranked as another dis-| Varro, that Q. Aaius, a Ronian senator, peid four; uttention was paid to the system in the Middle, cr 
tinct race. Adanson, a French naturalist, who vi-| hundred thousand sersterccs, upwards of thirteen! Southern states, though it ‘is not improbable that 
sited the river Senegal more than half a century thousand doilars, for a male ass, tor the propagation some valuable mules may have been raised by the 
ago, describes those broaght from the interior by|@ mules. And he says turther, that the protit of a/ farmers and planters for their own use. When peace 
the Moors, as so essentially different from any he| female ass in breeding stock for the sume purpose, took place, the price of mules in the West Indies 
had seen in Europe, (probably those of Spain, Sa-| was estimated in Celleberia, now the kinguom ol| excited attention to the breeding of them, which was 
voy. or parts of France adjéining,) it was with dif- it alencia in Spain, at a like sum. We may inier’ principally confined to Connecticut; and several car- 
ficulty he could recognize them to be the same spe from a passage in Tacitus, and ui Vlutare h s lile of| goes of the small race of Jacks were imported from 
cies—neither do they answer the description of hn | oie, that mules were gene rally en ployed to| the Cape de Verd islands, and St. Michael's one of 
wild ass of .dsia, of which we have been speaking.| transport the baggage of the Reman arties; and} the Azores, It should be observed that the exporte- 
But his account of them corresponds with the di-|that it is not improbable the superior vilwweis rede) tion of Jicks from Spain, or any of her colonies, 
minutive domestic race introduced from Africa, par-| those of a high grade, having their Loises led, ex-| was strictly prohibited, and continued to be until af 
ticularly those from Senegal and the Cape de Verd|cept when they engaged an cnemy. ft secms that) ter the Peninsular war. There might have been, 
islands; and from which the small race now in Eu- | the dilledanti oi Rome held them in great estineticn, | however, a tew smuggled from the*Spanish part of 
rope and in this country, may with great probabili- #5 “e are inlornie d that the niules of “Vero and Lop-| Hispaniola inte Cape Francois, ana from thence in- 























ty claim their origin. 


\* - 
The Arebian ass, like the horse of that country, |!"n shoes are now jormed, but the whole le if en-| nish Jacks 


is considered as the most estimable of his species— | 
and there are strong reasons for concluding that he | 


closed. 
Columella, who in the reign of the Eniperor Clau- 


|pea were shod with gold and silver—uvt plates, us| troduced, but they were vastly inferior to the Spa- 


From this miserable stock a system of 


{1 reeding mules commenced, the best calculated to 


{deteriorate any race of animals that has been, or 


is descended from the Hebrew on, so highly va-|dius, published the most valuable trectise on te]could be devised, since their creation. The pur- 
lued by Abraham and by the patriarchs, judyes and husbandry and economy of the Rotmats tuat Las|chaser of a Jack when about to commence mule 


kings, at subsequent periods of sacred history, and 


been handed down to us, his given very parucuiar 


| feud r, bade little inquiry concerning him but of bis 


that the same race has been preserved in the an- ‘directions for breeding asses audi mutes, Lie Was a) capacity io prepagute a mule. He placed him in a 


cient land of Uz, in some degree of purity to the 
present time. Indeed, there can be but little doubt 
on the subject, if we admit the fact, that the ha-| 
bits, manners and pursuits of the descendants of 


native of Cadiz, and owned estates in Spelu, wher 
it appears that the finest mules were then bred. 

As it is not requisite to pursue our iisicry of the 
mule apy f.rther among the ancients, We still dro; 


district where there was the greatest number of 
Wares G1 qualities so iferion that their cuits would 
/hot con:pensste their owuers for the expence of tak- 
jing then, to a horse, and contracted to purchase 


Ishmael have continued, with scarcely an iota of va- their appeliaiion of male and Jemeale uss, nid adopi| their mules at four mcuths ola. Those are kept in 


riation, from the day they took rank among the na 
tions of the earth. ‘The position is greatly strength-| 
ened by the information I received some years since | 
from an intelligent traveller of undoubted veracity, | 


the modein one of Jack and JeNN+T. 
Spain has continued to support the reputetion fur 


a superior race of mules to the present pesca, ans | 


it is prob. ble that the Arabian breed ot ducks were 


|herds, with preesrious shelter in winter, having am- 
|} le opportuniies aforced them to mature and trans- 
fer that propensity sor kicking, Which seems ut first 
jiuercly playiul, into wn habitual means of defence, 


who had visited 4rabia on the south-western side of lutroduced by the Moors, when they Hela pesses ion} to be exercised when the biped or any other race of 
the peninsula to Mocha; and on the eastern, as far Of Wnt ine country, which, by ciusses, and the et-lanimals approach them. In this kicking seminary 


as the mouth of the Tigris. He represented the 
superior race of asses of that country as most beau 
tiful—of perfect symmetry. great spiril, activity 
vigour. He had seen those that could not be pur-| 
chased for less than four or five thousand dollars— 
un enormous price, considering the value of money 
among those people.* [understand trom him, that 
the Arabs were as tenacious of preserving 
pedigree of their horses, as the most careful breeder 
for the turf in England—and not less so of their 
asses, The descent of some of them they trace to 
those in the train of the queen of Sheba, when 
she visited Solomon—as they also do that of their 
horses to the numerous sivd of that wise and gallant 
king. 

Dr. Harris supposes the wild ass (Para,) to be the 
Onazer of the ancients; and that the .2ton was of a 
different kind. My impressions coincide with the 
opinion of the learned divine—but may not writer 
of different periods have confounded the wild ass 
with the Atonir their representations of the Ona 
ger? for it is not improbable, but that the .2fen was 
of the most improved breed known, produced fron 
crosses of a choice selection of tle domestic, the 
wild ass, and the Hemionus, or wild mule—which 
last professor Pallas recommends to complete the 
perfection of the species. This supposition is sup 
vorted by Buffon, who infers as a certain fi 
am a cross of the remotest of different races of the 
uss, the most beautiful productions are obtained. | 

Mules were in use and highly esteemed at a re-, 
mote period of antiquity, and are mentioned in| 
scripture as of importance in the equipage of prin-| 
ces. Herodotus, who is styled the father of profane 
history, frequently speaks of them; and it is known | 
| 

“* Neibuhr remarks, “there are two sorts of asses) 
in Arabia: the smaller, or lazy ass, as little valued there | 
as in Europe; and a large and high spirited breed, 
which are greatly valued, and sell at a very high price;| 
I preferred them to horses.”” See Neibuhr’s travels in| 
Arabia. 





| races: 
| > / . 
and| Portuguese race have been generally considered aaj grades were procured, from which a small number 


fects of chmate and suil, have formed ve valuable 
which we shall notice in the sequel. ‘ihe 


diflering but little from the Spanish, those however, 


it was not until near the close of the six- 
used in France, 


terior. 
teenth century, that couches were 


parliament, &e. on mules that were brougit row the 
viemity of the Alps and Pyrenees. ‘They were usu- 
ally black, of large size, well wade, and mestly bred 
from fine Spanish maies. Savoy bas long been not- 
ed for an excellent breed of mules. one very ex- 
traordinary are jound in Italy, those use d by the 
Veilerino, ave strong and of a respectable size, but 
of a sluggish and debased spirit. Very little ean be 
said of those animals in Great Britain. ‘Vue Catho 
lic prelates brougiitover a number of superb muies, 
prior to the Reiormation, but in the reign of Alza- 
beth so littie was known of them, that a writer ot 
that period says, **i Devonshire some were produc- 
ed by a Jack brouyit from France, and were Aiock- 
ed or the head by the people, who viewed them as 
monsters.’ A superior race of mules were bred in 
Flanders from Jacks introduced by the Spanish mo- 


narchs while they held dominion in that country. | 


Vilty of them were brought to England by the Duke 


und from their beautiful appearance engaged the 
attention of a few individuals, but the spirit soon 
subsided. Notwithstanding those who bred and used 
them, were warm in praise of their utility. 

Among a voluminous mass of treatises on agricul- 
ture and rural economy, published in that country 
for near a century past, scarce a line can be Jound 
devoted to the muie, execpt by Dr Anderson, who, 
in his Recreations in Agri-ulture,’ has made a few 
judicious remarks on the subject. 

In Sir George Staunton’s account of Lord Ma- 
cartney’s embassy to China, we are told that mules 
are valued in that economical empire, at a much 
higher price than horses. In our own country, prior 


|they reniain bvo years, and are then driven to mar- 
lket. At subsequent periods, a few Jacks of higher 


jof good sized mules were bred. and a few of them 


ithat Lave come within my view eppear evidently in- lbroke. The breed of Jacks have son-ewhat improv- 


jed, and male dealers are now located i. must of the 
| New England states and sone parts of New York. 


the | before which, it is said, the nobles rode to court,! But the system as above det:iled, with few excep- 


|tions, has continued; and it is from such a race of 
Jacks and such a system of breeding and manzge- 
j}ment, that the mules have been produced, with which 
ithe farmers and planters of Maryland, V rginia, and 
ithe Scuthern states, have been supplied inns New 
England; and such have furnished a criterion for a 
great portion of our countiymen to form an estimate 
lot the value and properties of this degr.ded animal. 
jIt affords great pleasure to be enabled, for a short 
|time at least, to pursue our investigations in an 
j higher sphere. 

| Several of my friends who had viewed the Jacke 
and mules, at Mount Vernon, in the life time of Ge- 
neral Washington, gave such glowing descriptions 
of them, and understanding that part of that stock 
lwus Inherited by George W. P. Custis, Esq. I was 
lindueed to address a few queries to him on this sub- 
ject; this genUeman with his characteristic urbanity, 
very promptly furnished replies, with tiberty to make 


wet. that of Cumberlend, presented him by the Eiupress Queen,| such use of them as I pleased, and [ cannot do better 


lthan to transeribe them from a letter received about 
three years since. Mr. Custis observes: 

*'The Roya. Girr and Knicut or Matta, were 
sent to General Washington about the year 1787;— 
the Gift, with a Jenner, a present from the King of 
|Spain; and said to have been selected frora the roy- 
ial stud. ‘The Knight I believe was from the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, and shipped from Marscilles. 
‘The Gift was a huge and ill shepen Jack, near six- 
teen hands high, very large head, ciumsy limbs, and 
to all appearance little calculated for active service; 
he was of a grey colour, probably not young when 
imported, and died at Mount Vernon ‘ui littie yvlu- 
ed for his mules, which were unwieldy and dull: 
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¥ 3 he Knight was of a moderate size, clean iimbed, 

reat activity, the fire and ferocity of a tiger, a dark 
brown, nearly black colour, white belly and muzzle; 
could only be managed by one groon, and that al- 
ways at considerable personal risk, He lived to a 
great age, and was so indir towards the last as to 
require lifting. _He died on my estate io New Kent, 
in the state of Virginia, about 1802 or 3. iis mules 
were all active, spirited, and serviceable; and froin 
atout mares aitained cousiderable size. 

#General Washington bred a favourite Jack called 
Compounp, from the cross of Spanish and .aaltese. 
The Knight upon the imported Spanish Jenuel. 
This Jack was a very superiog animal, very lous 
bodied, well set, with all tae qualities of the Anight, 
and the weight of the Spanish. He was sire vl 
some of the finest mules at »iount Vernon, and died 
from accident. ‘Lhe General ored mules trom his 
best coach mares, and found tie value of tie muie 
to bear a just proportion to tuc value of the dam. 
Four wales soid at the sale of his etlects, tur up- 
wards of g80U,; and two more palrs .t upwards of 
$400 each pair; one pair of these mules were near 
ly sixteen bands high. ‘The only Jacks I know of ai 
present, oi the genuine Mount Vernon SOCK, are, 
one sold by me to Judge Johnson, of Seuth Caro- 
lina, fur uve hundred dollars, at two years old; oue 
given by me to William Fitzhaga, esq, of Ravens 
worth, and one which | believe 1s possessed by my 
uncle, George Calvert, esq oi Riversdale. 

«Phe Jack purchased by Judge Johnson, I have 
understood, hasa very high reputation in the south. 

“Upon losing my grooin (Peter) who was the lirst 
and last groom to the .wount Vernon Jacks, | parted 
with my stuck. ? 

“ [here are many Jacks that have come into the 
country of late years, but of their value and pro- 
perties | am unable to speak: though 1 rather pre- 
sume that they are generally smail, and only titted 
to yet mules tur the cotton cultivation in the light 
lands of the south. Some very fine mules are raised? 
about Hagerst »wn, Maryland, from Jacks of the vid 
breed; they are bred from stout wagon mares. 

“As to my opinion vi the value of mules, t shall 
always appear extravagant. I have scarce a horse 
on my estates for agricultural purposes, nor would 1 
accept of one as , gilt, (except for road wagons) 
of which | have no need, as my property lies upou 
navigable water. Nothing ever was su good as| 
mules for the uses of this, our southern country; | 
they live longer, eat less, and abuve all, are betier 
suited to our slaves, than any other animal could 
possibly be: them strength, patient endurance of 
privation and hardships, slender pasturage, expo-' 
sure—and in short, all those ills to whici animals 
are subject where slaves are their masters, give to: 
mules a decided preference ia all the agricultural | 








West Indies in my youth, by observing, on the sugar 
plantations, the severe labour performed by mules 
in cane mills, induced me, when | commenced farm-. 
ing, to purchase the first well broke mule I could 
light on; and notwithstanding he was so small as to 
require a vehicle and harness constructed purpose- 
ly tor him, his services were found so valuable, and 
the economy of using those animals so evident, that 
i was stimulated to great exertions for procuring’ 
several others of larger size; in ths I succeeded, | 
alter great difficulty, to such an extent, as tc have 
had more labour performed by them on farm and 
road, for thirty years past, than any person I pre- 
sume, in New England; and every day s experience 
hus served to fortu’y my conviction of the superior 
utility of the mule over the horse; for all the pur- 
poses for which [ have proposed him as a candidat.. 
And it should be considered, that those I have used 
were of an ordinary breed, vastly inferior to. such 
as may be easily produced in our countiy, by atten- 
tion to the introduction of a suitable race of Jacks, 
and a proper system of breeding and management. 
‘The question occurs, how is this to be cfiected? I 
will premise, that there exists a strong analogy be- 
tween three varieties of the horse, and those of the! 
domestic ass, considered the most valuable. We 
have the drabian, the hunter, and the stout cart- 
horse. ‘There is the heavy Spanish Jack, with long 
slouching ears, which Mr, Cusiis has described, that 
answers to the cart-horse; another Spanish breed 
cailed the Andalusian, with eurs shorter and erect, 
of tolerable size, plenty of bone, active, more spi- 
rited, and answering to the hunter. ‘hen comes 
the rabian Jack, with ears always erect, of a deii- 
cate form, fine limbs, and full of tire and spirit. 
Judicious cross:s from these varieties, will be requi- 





be obtained: and there formerly was a superior race 
in Andalusia, which it is hoped have been preserv- 
ed. Crosses on one of these breeds by the 4rabian 
or Maltese, I consider indispensable to furnish a race 
of Jacks for the production of the most desirable 
mules, uniting the weight and bone of one, with the 
spirit and vigour of the other, although their height 
will in a great measure depend on the mares, yet if 
sired by full blooded Maltese Jacks, their limbs are 
too slender and their pasterns too long for heavy 


‘draught; but for the saddle, especially from blood 


mares, they are admirable, and out of stout mares 
suitable for light carriages. 

My attention has been but lately directed to breed- 
ing mules, and those intended only for my own 
use. ‘lhe system adopted is to halter them at four 
months, and have the males emasculated before six 
months old; which has great influence on their fu- 
ture conduct, and is attended with much less hazard 
and trouble, than if delayed until they are one or two 
years old, as is the general practice. If they are 
treated gently and fed occasionally out of the hand, 
with corn, potatoes, &c. they soon become attached; 
and when they tind that “every man’s hand is not 
against them,” will have no propensity to direct their 
heels against him, and soon forget they have the 
power. In winter they should be tied up in separate 
stalls, and often rubbed down. By such treatment 
there is not more danger of having a vicious mule 
than a vicious horse—and I am decidedly of opinion, 
that a high spirited mule so managed and well broke, 
wili not jeopardize the lives or limbs of men, women, 
or children by any means so much as a high spirited 
horse, however well he may have been trained. 

‘The longevity of the mule has become so prover- 
bial, that a purchaser seldom inquires his age. Pli- 





site to produce such kind of mules as may be want- 


ny gives an account of one, taken from Grecian his-: 


ed for general purposes. From the small Jack of tery, that was eighty years old; and though past la- 
African origin, with a lst down his back and shonl-|bour followed others that were carrying materials to 
ders, are bred a small race of mules, by far the most) build the temple of Minerva at Athens, and seemed 


| present time 


hardy of any. With attention to selection in breed- 
ing the Jacks, with, perhaps, a dash of sume cross of 
the foregoing description, a stock of mules may be 
produced, preferable to all others fo: the light lands 
and cotton culture of the middie and southern states, 

To procure any number of rabian Jacks trom 
their native country, is hardly practicable at the 
Egypt has been celebrated by ‘Son- 
uini and other travellers, for superb Jacks of the 
Arabian breed, which probably has been often im- 
proved by those introduced by the Pilgrims from 
Mecca. | apprehend no great ditliculty in obtain- 
ing them from that country. ‘There is, however, 
no question but the Maltese Jacks are of the rabian 
race, more or less degenerated. ‘Ihe most of those 
brought to this country that 1 have seen, were se- 
lected on account of their size, and had been used 
} suould recommend the selection of 


states of the south. to the draught. 

“1 do not know of any being trained to the pur- those that are esteemed most suitabie for the saddle, 
poses of pleasure carriages. ‘hey are oiten rid-|as likely to possess greater purity of blood. A Jack 
den, and go pleasantly, with great surety of ivot.| of this kiud was, a number of years since, imported 
[ have no doubt bat that in time they will geue-) from Gibraltar,that had been scleeted by a British of- 
rally be used for carriages, and would parucwiarly ficer at Malta; and very much resembled the Knight of 
suit mail coaches, they are very swiit, and have) Malia describ: d by Mr. Custis. | found upon a care- 
great durability in travelling.” ‘ful examination, that he ditiered but litte from the 

‘The Anight of Malia, mentioned by Mr. Custis,’ deseription I had heard and read of the true drabian 
was unquestionably the tirst Maltese Jack ever race, indeed [ could discover some prominent points 
brought to the United States. ‘Phe second came and marks, that agreed with those found, by profes- 
in the {rigate Constitution, on her return, 1 think,'sor Pallas, to belong to the Hemionus or wild mule 
from lier urst cruise in the Mediterranean, and, 1 of Mongalia. From this Jack L have bred a stock, 


to wish to assist them; which so pleased the people, 
that they ordered he should have free egress to the 
grain market. Dr Rees mentions two that were se- 
venty years old in England. I saw myself in the 
West Indies, a mule perform his task in a cane mill, 
that his owner assured me was forty years old. I 
now own a mare mule, twenty-five years old, that I 
have had in constant work twenty-one years, and can 
discover no dimunition in her powers; she has within 
a year past often taken upwards of a ton weight in 
a wagon to Boston, a distance of more than five 
miles. A gentleman in my neighbourhood has own- 
ed a very large mule about fourteen years, that can- 
,not be less than twenty-eight years old He inform- 
jed me a few days since, that he could not perceive 
the least failure in him, and would not exchange him 
for any farm-horse in the country. And I am just 
injormed, from a source entitled to perfect confi- 
dence, that a highly respectable gentleman and emi- 
(nent agriculturist, near Centreville, on the Eastern 
‘shore of Maryland, owns a mule, that is thirty-five 
| years old, us capable of ras at any former pe- 
riod. : 

‘The great Roman naturalist, in one of the most 
beautiful passages of his elaborate history of nature, 
lobserves that the earth is constantly teazed more to 
furnish the luxuries of man than his necessities, ”* 














*-It is the earth that, like akind mother, receives us 
at our bir-h, and sustains us when born. It is this alone, 


have understood, was sould in the District of Colum-' out ofa large Spanish Jennet oi the Andalusian breed, of alt the elements around us, that is never found an 
bis, or one of the adjoining states. Since that Uwe that correspond very minutely with Mr Custis’s de- ‘enemy to man. The body of waters deluge him with 
a number have been introduced by officers of the scription et Compound bred by General Washington, rains, oppress him with hil, and drown him with inun- 
navy trom Malla, and the large Spanish breed trom and also a mule iaat now, not three years old, stands dations; the air rushes.on in storms, prepares the tem- 


Minorca and Majorca. From the Mount Vernon fifteen hands, and has other puints of great promise. 
and those stocks, some fine mules have been bredin = Such have been the ravages of war and anarchy 
the middie states, and probably farther south. A in Spain ior a song time past, that the fine race of 
few valuable Maltese jacks have been imported in Juciks that country once possessed have become al- 
merchant ships. tuust extinct. tn Majorea and probably some part 

‘The unpressions received, when on a visit to the of the coast of Spain opposite, the large breed may 


‘pest, or lights up the voleano; but the earth, gentle and 
‘indulgent, ever subservien! to the wants of man, spreads 
‘his walks with flowers, and his table with plenty; re- 
iturns with interest every good committed to ber care, 
and though she produces the pvison, she stiil supplies 

he antidote, though constantly teased morc to furnish the 
‘tucuries of man, than his necessities, yet, even to the last, 
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We can have no doubt but that the remark applied 
with great justice to the habits of the Romans in 
the time of Pliny; and I am much mistaken if ample 
proofs cannot be adduced, that it will lose none of 
its force or truth, at this present period, in all north- 
ern climates, or any section.of the United States 
where the horse is employed for agriculture as well 
as for pieasure. Far be it from me, however, to dis- 
parage this noble animal, on the contrary I feel a 
strong attachment for him; and at the same time a 
full conviction, that the substitution of the mule, for 
the purposes before stated, as extensively as may be 
consistent with the requisite production of each spe- 
cies, will have the effect of restoring the horse to the 
station from which he has been degraded, and place 
him, as in former ages, upon a more dignified foot- 
ing—an object of acknowledged luxury; and thereby 
introduce a more correct system of breeding and 
management, in which our countrymen are so gene- 
rally deficient, consequently more perfect animals 
and such an advance in the price of them, that will 
afford the farmer what he is now a stranger to—such 
remuneration as will make his brood mares a profi- 
table species of stock. And it is obvious, that the 
system will be followed by an improvement in the 
breed of mules,in the same ratio as the miserable 
race of scrub mares, which are now consuming the 
profits of agriculture, shall become extinct. 

It docs not appear that the horse was employed 
by the ancients for any purpose of husbandry. ‘The 
ox and ass drew the plough and the wain, and per- 
tormed all kinds of drudgery until after the feudal 
system was established in Europe; when the nume- 
rous retainers of the feudal lords, who held their lands 
by the renure of performing knight's service, found 
themselves under the necessity of making the horses 
they were obliged io keep, contribute towards their 
support in the cultivation. From this time I believe. 
we may date, and to this cause may be attributed 
the introduction of the horse for the purposes of agri- 
eulture. Since that period, the history of Europe is 
iittle else than the annals of war and its preparations, 
and no material for that scourge, except the deluded 
Auman victims, seems more necessary than the horse; 
accordingly we find, that throughout the whole coun- 
try, from the Rhine or the Seine, to beyond the Da 
nube and Vistula, which has been the principal are- 
nat, the system of agriculture has embraced, exten- 
-ively, the breeding of horses of different grades and 
jorms adapted to the several uses in war. Indeed 
u hole provinces were appropriated almost exclusive- 
'y tu the rearing those animals for disposal to the 
iforent combatants; and it must be obvious, that 
iheir genera! use in husbandry, at the same time, 
would follow 2s a necessary consequence. It can- 
.ot be expected therefore, but that the Dutch and 
Gennans who have emigrated to our country, should 
hing with them such strong predilections for the 
horse, Which have continued with most of their de- 
scendants, especially in those sections where com- 
mmuntites of fuat respectable aad industrious portion 
of vur pepulation have been located. In Great Bri- 
tuin, to the causes whieBPhave produced the effects 
described on the continent, may be added the insu- 
lar position of the United Kingdoms, vulnerable 
from numbcrless and distant points, the horse has 
been considered, in connection with the unconquer- 
able spirit of the nation, as one of the most efficient 
means of repelling invasion. A circumstance that 
would of itself be sufficient to account for the over- 
iscaning attachment to this animal. But identified, 
as his services have been for a long period, with the 
convenience, sports, and recreations of all ranks and 
clusses, and the science of breeding and training 
forming a characteristic feature, it could not excite 
surprise, if the approach of that terrible spectre, fa- 





be continues her kind indulgence, and when life is over, 
te piously hides his remains in her bosom.” 
Punr’s Natura History, Boox . Ca. 63. 








mine, should produce little or no effect in the reduc- 
tion of the number. And although some of the most 
distinguished characters in the nation, eminent for 
their practical knowledge in rural economy, have 
been for half a century advocating the substitution 
of the ox for the purposes of agriculture, and demon- 
strating the feasibility, economy, and vast saving of 
food, yet it is said the number of labouring oxen 
have lately diminished and horses increased. Five 
MILLIONS of the latter are now supposed to subsist 
in the United Kingdom, and two-thirds employed 
in husbandry,—consuming, at a moderate estimate, 
the product of twenty millions of highly cultivated 
acres! And what is the consequence? eonsumption, 
follows so close upon supply, that at every season of 
harvest, let the preceding one be never so abundant, 
fast sailing vessels are found in the various ports, 
with their anchors atrip, to convey intelligence of 
the result to all parts of the world where a surplus of 
bread corn is grown,—exciting such an interest in 
our own country, that the farmer on the shores of 
Erie and Ontarw, and on the banks of the Ohio, may 
be seen reading bulletins of British weather—the rain 
and sunshine of every day in August and the two fol- 
lowing months—often within thirty days after the 
time of their publication in London or Liverpool. 
Can it be supposed that in a country, where an at- 
tachment te the horse borders so nearly upon infa- 
tuation, that the question of the utility of the mule 
as a substitute, would be seriously agitated, or en- 
gage scarce a momentary investigation? 

In no country is the mule better adapted to all 
the bg omy: of husbandry, for which the horse is 
used, than in every section of our own. And it 
would be highly desirable to be able to exhibit a 
calculation of the actual saving, in dollars and cents, 
by his employment; but, unfortunately, no correct 
data can be had. And as I consider such calcula- 
tions, unless founded upon experimental facts, and 
those multiplied, to be as “‘tinkling cymbals,” I shall 
merely submit a desultory comparison between the 
mule and the horse, derived from such facts as my 
own experience, and information from authentic 
sources, will justify the assumption of. 

From what has been stated respecting the longe- 
vity of the mule, I think it may be fairly assumed, 
that he does not deteriorate more rapidly after 
twenty years of age than the horse after fen, allow- 
ing the same extent of work and similar treatment 
to each. The contrast in the mule’s freedom from 
malady or disease, compared with the horse, is not 
less striking. Arthur Young, during his tour in 
Ireland, was informed that a gentleman had lost 
several fine mules by feeding them on wheat straw 
cut. And I have been informed that a mule dealer, 
in the western part of New York, attributed the 
loss of a number of young mules, in a severe win- 
ter, when his hay was exhausted, to feeding them 
exclusively on cut straw and Judian corn meal. In 
no other instance have I ever heard or known of a 
mule being attacked with any disorder or complaint, 
except two or three cases of inflammation of the 
intestines, caused by gross neglect in permitting 
them to remain exposed to cold and wet, when in a 
high state of perspiration after severe labour, and 
drinking to excess of cold water. From his light 
frame and more cautious movements, the mule is 
less subject to casualties than the horse. Indeed. 
it is not improbable, but a farmer may work the 
same team of mules above twenty years, and never 
be presented with a farrier’s bill, or find it necessa 
ry to exercise the art himself. 

Sir John Sinclair, in his “Reports on the Agri- 
culture of Scotland,” remarks that “if the whole 
period of a horse's iabour be fifteen years, the first 
six may be equal in value to that of the remaining 
nine; therefore a horse of ten years old, after work 
ing six years, may be worth half his original vaiue.” 

fe estimates the annual decline of a horse to be 
equal to fifty per cent on his price every six years, 
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and supposes one out of twenty-five that are regy- 
larly employed in agriculture, to die every year: 
constituting a charge of four per cent. per annum 
for insurance against diseases and accidents. He 
considers five acres of land, of medium quality, ne- 
cessary jor the maintenance of each horse, and the 
annual expei'se, including harness, shoeing, farriea 
ry, insurance» and decline in value, allowing him to 
cost $200, to exceed that sum about five per cent, 
which is the only difference between the estimate 
of this ijlustrious and accurate agriculturist, and 
that of a respectable committee of the Farmers* 
Society of Barnwe'l dist:iet, South Carolina, who, 
in a report publisied in the Charleston Courier, of 
23d of February jast, state, that “the annual ex- 
pense of keeping a horse is equa! to his value! 
The same committee also state. Guat ‘at four years 
old a horse wil] seldom sell for more than the ex- 
pense of rearing him.” ‘That ‘the su). riority of 
the mule over the horse, had jong been app eriated 
by some of their most judicious planters; that we 
mules could be reised at ‘css expense than one 
horse; that a mule is fit for service at an earliep 
age, if of suffieient size—will peziorm as much la- 
bour, and if attended to whe first put to work, his 
gait and habits may be formed to suit the taste of 
the owner.” This report may be considered a mos 
valuable document, emanating, as it does, from en} 
lightened practical farmers and planters, in a sec- 
tion of our country where we may suppose a horse 
can be maintained cheaper than in Maryland or any 
state farther north. 

I am convinced that the small breed of mules will 
consume less in proportion to the Jabour they are 
capable of performing, than the large race, but I 
shall confine the comparison to the latter—those 
that stand from fourteen and a half to rising of fif- 
teen hands, and equal to any labour that a horse is 
usually put to. From repeated experiments, in the 
course of two winters, I found that three mules of 
this description, that were constantly at work, con- 
sumed about the same quantity of hay, and onl 
one-fourth the provender that was given to two perv 
dling sized coach horses moderately worked. And 
from many years attentive observation, I am led to 
believe that a large sized mule will not require more 
than from three-fifths to two-thirds the food, to keep 
him in good order, that will be necessary for a horse 
performing the same extent of labour. Although a 
mule will work and endure on such mean and hard 
fare, that a horse would soon give out upon, he has 
an equal relish for that which is good; and it is 
strict economy to indulge him, for no animal will 

ay better for extra keep by extra work. But if by 
aed fare, or hard work, he is reduced to a skeleton, 
two or three weeks rest and good keeping will put 
nim in flesh and: high condition for labour. I have 
witnessed several such examples with subjects 
twenty years old; so much cannot be said of a horse 
at half that age. The expense of shoeing a mule, 
the year round, does not amount to more than one- 
third that of a horse, his hoofs being harder, more 
horny, and so slow in their growth, the shoes re- 
quire no removal, and hold on till worn out; and 
ihe wear, from the lightness of the animal, is much 
less. 

In answer to the charge generally prevalent 
against the mule, that he is “vicious, stubborn and 
slow,” I can assert, that out of about twenty that 
have been employed on my estate at different pe- 
riods during a course of thirty years, and those pick- 
ed up chiefly on account of their size and spirit, 
wherever they could be found, oe only had any vi- 
cious propensities, and those might have been sub- 
dued by proper management when young. I have 
always found them truer pullers and quicker travel- 
lers, with a load, than horses. ‘Their vision and 
hearing is much more accurate. I have used them 
in my family carriage, in a gig, and under the sad- 
dle; and have never known one to start or run from. 
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any object or noise; 2 fault in the horse that con-! going eighty miles in the twenty-four hours, in- 


snual ses the maiming and death of numbers) 
7 ee The wnt is more steady in his 
draught, and less likely to waste his strevgth than, 
the horse: hence more suitable to work with oxen; 
and as he walks faster, will habituate them to a: 
quicker gait. But for none of the purposes of agri-| 
culture does his superiority appear more conspicu-| 


cluding stoppages and detention at locks; the relays 
demanding fifteen horses for each nautical day. If 
it takes five days for a boat te be towed from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson, seventy-five horses will be re- 

uired. [am not certain but it may be done in a 
little less time, but as there must always be super- 
numeraries kept, we shall be within bounds to es- 


ous than ploughing among crops; his feet being, timate that number. In the same communication, 
smaller and follow each other so much more tn a| the expense of each horse is estimated at fifly cents 


line, that he seldom treads down the ridges or; 
crops. ‘The facility of instructing him to obey wm-' 

licitly the voice of his driver or the ploughman, is 
astonishing. The best ploughed tillage land I ever 
saw, 1 have had performed by two mules tandem, 
without lines or driver. 

There is one plausible objection often urged 
aginst the mule, that “on deep soils and deep roads, 
his feet being so much smaller than those of the 
horse, sink farther in;” but it should be considered 
that he can extricate them with as much greater 
facility. y 

Few can be ignorant of the capacity of the mule 
to endure labour in «a temperature of heat that would 
be destructive to the horse, who have any know- 
ledge of the preference for him merely on that ac- 
count, in the West Indies, and in the Southern 
states. 

It is full time to bring our comparison to a close; 
which I shall do by assuming the position, that the 
farmer, who substitutes mules for horses, will have 
this portion of his animal labour performed, with 
the expense of one spire of grass instead of two; 
which may be equal, so far, to making “two spires 
grow where one grew before.” For although a 
large sized mule will consume somewhat more than 
half the food necessary for a horse, as has been ob- 
served, yet if we take into the account the saving 
in expense of shoeing, farriery, and insurance against 
diseases and accidents, we may safely affirm, that a 
clear saving of one half can be fully substantiated. 
But in addition to this, the mule farmer may calcu- 
late, with tolerable certainty, upon the continuation 
of his capital for thirty years; whereas the horse far- 
mer, at the expiration of fifieen years, must look to 
his crops, to his acres, or a Bank, for the renewal of 
his—or, perhaps, what is worse, he must commence 
horse-jockey at an early period. 

The intense interest with which the public mind 
is at present occupied on the subject of canals now 
in operation and progress, encourages me to offer 
the mule as an important auziliary in the economy 
of their management; as, I trust, it will not be de- 
nied, that-on the cheapness of transportation on 
them, depends their utility as well as profit to the 
stockholders. The mule seems so peculiarly adap- 
ted for the labour on canals, that compared with 
the horse. he may be considered almost equal to a 
locomotive power engine. Among the advantages we 
have enumerated respecting his use in husbandry, 


the most of which are applicable to canal labour, | 


that of the much greater security from diseases and 
casualties, which must necessarily require a great 
number of supernumerary horses, to prevent inter- 
ruption in the line of passage, is not the least im- 
portant, nor is the very trifling expense at which 
the mule can be supported during the winter months, 
as he will bear being taken off his feed till the boats 


are about to be launched in the spring, and in a few! 


days can be made fit for efficient duty—while a 
horse will require at least half feed if he does no- 
thing, or must be fed high for some time before he 
can resume the labour that will be demanded of 
him. ‘The same advantages may be derived by his 
employment on railways. 

In a communication, published in the Utica Ob- 
server, the 16th of May, inst., by Henry Seymour, 
Esq., one of the canal commissioners of New York, 
it is stated that a packet-boat on the Erie canal, re- 


per day, I pres for subsistence only, without re- 
ference to int or deterioration of capital, for 
the object of the estimate seems merely to show a 
comparison between the packet-boats and freighi- 
boats, on a question of profit and loss; as it is re- 
marked, that “‘many contingent expenses might be 
added to both.” ‘Taking this data, it will cost thir- 
ty-jive dollars per day for the horse subsistence of a 
single packet-boat. The freight-boats require but 
two, and allowing for the time occupied in taking in 
and discharging their cargoes, with the other ne- 
cessary detentions, average forty miles per day— 
which being double the time of the packet-boats, 
although they may not require the same number of 
relays, the expense cannot materially differ. From 
these premises we may conclude, that for every 
boat navigating the grand Erie canal, there must be 
expended three hundred and fifty dollars for the sub- 
sistence of the horses, each time they tow her from 
the Lake to the Hudson and back. Now, if this 
can be done as effectually by mules for one half this 
sum, and with an extension of capital free of inte- 
rest, fifteen years longer than that vested in horses, 
the aggregate of this immense saving will appear 
by ascertaining the number of boats at the present 
time on the canal. But this is out of my power; 
and I should, perhaps, lead the reader nearer the 
verge of incredulity, were | to offer my own predic- 
tion what that number will be, thirty years hence, 
the ordinary period of a mule’s labour, and which 

ill then be some years less than a single century 
since the PRIME MOVER and euaRDIAN of this stu- 
pendous undertaking, the present Governor of New- 
York, first saw the light of heaven. 

I cannot resist an impulse te exhibit the mule in 
one other point of view. For the movement of ma- 
chinery, the employment of this animal, when judi- 
ciously selected, has met with a most decided pre- 
ference, in comparison with the horse, independent 
of the economy in using him. And if we consider 
the rapid, and probably progressive increase of la- 
bour-saving machines, in every department where 
they can be made subservient to the requirements 
of society, it is evident that there will be a corres- 
ponding demand for animal power, as well as for 
that, more potent, derived from the elements; and 
alihough the latter may vastly predominate, yet 
should the horse be employed, and his increase for 
other purposes continue, as it now does, in the 
ratio of population, the number, at no very distant 

eriod, may become as alarming in our own, as it 
is at present in our mother country. And notwith- 
standing we may feel secure, from the extent of our 
territory and extreme diversity of soil and climate, 
but, above all, ffom being in possession of Indian 
corn,—the GOLDEN FLEECE found by our “pilgrim 
fathers,” when they first landed on these shores; 
yet such peculiar advantages may not insure us 
against the visitations of one of the most distress- 
|ing calamities that a feeling community can possi- 
bly be subjected to. 

Brighton, Mass., May 27, 1825. 





INQUIRIES, 
By s New Yorx CorresponDeEnNr. 


_ What quantity of neat Sea Island cotton is yield- 
ed per 100 ibs. in the seed? 


17¢ 





———__—~ 


At what distance is it —— and is more than 


one tree left in each hole 

Is there more difficulty in ginning this (Sea Isl- 
and,) than the other kinds? 

What kind of gins are used, and could a mode] 
of one of the most approved kinds be obtained? 
The above queries are from a gentleman in the 
West Indies, and are referred by me to the foun- 
tain of agricultural truth, the office of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. W. T., Jr. 
[The Editor will gladly receive and publish the 
answers which may be furnished by the politeness 
of any of his correspondents, to the above que- 
ries—some may have been anticipated in the last 
number by a Cotton Planter, from whom we have 
received a reply to Mr. Smith’s inquiry about the 
contrivances for, and modes of packing cotton. As 
it was accompanied with a drawing, which it was 
necessary to have engraved, it could not be got rea~ 
dy for this paper, but will appear in our next.] 





AGRICULTURAL REMARKS, 
Made by Robert Sinclair, of Baltimore, on a tour 
through part of Maryland, Pennsylvania and New 
York—addressed to the Editor of the American 
Farmer 

(Concluded from page 163.) 


Own my arrival in Philadelphia, I visited several 
botanical gardéns in the vicinity of that city, the 
owners of them are engaged in raising trees, flowers, 
seeds and plants for sale, by which means the neigh- 
bourhood, as well as foreign countries, are supplied 
and benefited. They keep a very extensive collec- 
tion of rare exotic and other dowees, trees, and 
plants, and preserve them through the winter by 
means of green or hot houses; also plants of the 
most useful forest trees, collected from our own and 
foreign countries, many of which are cultivated for 
the British market. In those gardens we have an 
opportunity of seeing and admiring the various and 
wonderful works of nature, displayed in plants with 
their endless varieties. The proprietors’ names are 
David C. Landieth, M. McMayhon, William Carr, 
and Alexander Parker, all of whom are worthy of a 
visit from a travelling enquirer. I next visited the 
market gardens, south of the city, on what is called 
the neck, from whence the city is principally suppli- 
ed with cabbages, onions, potatoes and turnips, it is 
generally divided into lots of ten acres each, on 
which is erected an house and stable well suited for 
a gardener’s purpose, which he mostly owns, and 
from it he makes as comfortable a living as some 
farmers do on two hundred acres. 'Fhis land is na- 
turally a rich stiff clay loam, capable of receiving 
large quantities of manure without injuring the crops, 
and as those gardens are only distant from the elty 
from one to two miles, they can obtain as much of 
that article as they please. Their vegetable ground 
is laid out in long beds, and kept clear of shrubs, 
consequently convenient to till with the plough. 
The following is their method of raising their onion 
and cabbage crop, viz.; the land is manured and 
ploughed in the early part of winter, and left rough 
until] the first dry weather, in the spring; they then 
plough and harrow until the ground is fine, and 
spread a thin coat of ashes over it, then strain a line 
across the whole plat of ground, and set in small 
onions of the last years raising from seed, along the 
line at three inches distant, then move the line nine 
inches and plant as before, then move the line a se- 
cond time and plant as before directed, again move 
the line eighteen inches, and commence a second 
bed or plat; and so on until the crop is planted, in 
plats containing three rows, distant from the next 
plat eighteen inches, in the centre of which and be- 
tween the plats of onions, about the first of sixth 
month, [June] they plant the cabbage crop, leaving 
the rows three feet apart, which are cultivated as 








quires a team of three horses to tow sixteen miles— 





ow much per acre does it produce? 


soon as the onion crop is removed. The rich pre- 
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parations necessary for the onions, produces a great ment of fruit trees I have seen, and appeared to be cheese, and butter. These cattle are as yet scarce i 
crop of cabbages. One of the principal gardeners carefully and well managed. On my arrival at New/in this country, but a few very fine ones may be had 
informed me that he had as its common produce,| York I visited William Prince’s nursery, or rather) of John Hare Powel, near Philadelphia, who has at : 
four thousand bunches of onions per acre, and four | botanic garden, but not meeting him or his partner,! great expense imported some from which he is rais- 
thousand eight hundred heads of cabbage off the |1 obtained but little information. [experienced con- jing calves. ‘The Devon breed are also very valua- 
same ground—price in market ten cents per bunch siderable pleasure from a short visit to some of my | ble. being a clean made, nimble, hardy, docile stock, 
for onions, and three cents per head forcabbage. [correspondents and friends in Connecticut, from’ suited to any part of our country; but [ think them 

A000 bunches of onions, per acre, say whonrl have for some time obtained a part of my | better calculated to stand the heat and short pas- 
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64 cents - - - - = - = $250 00 garden seeds, whom, at this season of the year, [|tures of the southern states, than any cattle among 
4800 heads of cabbage on the same acre, \was desirous of seeing in the act of raising—with!us—a few of which can be obtained at Baltimore. 
say - - - - - = + = = 100 00 their care and correctness I wa fectly sutistied.| While at Auburn [ visited [ra Hopkins, who sent 


150 00; On returning to New York, It the steamboat |me the white flint whext, last year, and from whom 
‘for Albany, and from thence by stage to Schenec-|and his brother Josiah, I have bought five hundred 

100 00 tady, where I took passage in one of the canal pac-jbushels this year for seed. He showed me their 
——— ket boats for Utica, in which I travelled eighty miles! field of the same kind, as also many of their neigh. 
$600 00 in twenty-four hours, a very pleasant passage, where | bours. The best proof I had of its being generally 
————=='1 could read, write, or sleep without interruption. | approved of was, in travelling from Auburn to the 
The labour in raising these crops must be conside-|'The accommodations were exce!lent—passage and | Skaneateles lake, eight or ten miles, in. counting 
rable; yet as most of it may be periormed by wo- board three and a half dollars, for the above dis-/the fields of wheat. ten out of twelve were the white 
men and children, the profit must be great. Every tance. ‘These boats are seventy-six feet long and flint whest. At Albany I called on Judge Jesse 
gardener has at least from one to three acres of oni-, fourteen wide, as neatly furnished as our steymboats. Buel, at his estate near the city, where I found that 


300 bushels of potatoes, per acre, 5% cts. 
Turnips, after the potatoes, 400 bushels 
per acre, at 25 cents - - 


© 


ons, and the same of early potatoes and turnips, by 
this means they get two ereps per annum, ofi their 
ground. After lettuce, radishes, rape and early corn, 
they plant, cabbage. turnips, &e. also, but nothing 
attracted my attention more than an acre of straw- 
berries, which the gardener showed me full ripe, the 
13th of 6th month, (June] from which he said he 
had pulled and sold the day before, $0 quarts, and 
expected to pull the same quantity per day, for some 
time; which I had no doubt of, for | thought a per- 
son from any one station in the patch, might pull 
half a bushel, without moving further than he could 
reach. They having had the best possible cul 
tivation were large, and full of rich vinous juice. 
They were cultivated on rounding beds, about four 


There are other boats of the same size, pliinly and; bis exi.mple and precept are doing much good to 
substantially finished for carrying produce and pas-| the country; his ample means affording him the op- 
sengers, the passage is one cent per mile, with the portunity of making many very valuable experi- 
privilece of cooking their own provisions, which is) ments, and importing articles which have been found 
a great convenience to familieswho are moving west-| good in other countries. Among the latter are va- 
ward. Thecana) is three huadred and forty mileslong,| rious kinds of apple scions, and other ehoice fruits 
has one hundred and fifty locks, each of which cost) and plants, imported from the president of the Hor- 
ten thousand dollarsein all one and a half millions’ ticultural Society of London, which cannot fail giv- 
for cost of the locks only. Notwithstanding the im-!ing celebrity to his extensive nursery. 

mense cost of the whole work, the receipt of tolls,! Wood's cast iron plough is used throughout the 
last year, was so great as to pay the interest on the | most of this county. as also in Dutchess county; and 
first cost of the canal, and leave a surplus of three| generally between Albany and New York—also ma- 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars, which will in-!ny places in Jerscy and near Philadelphia. Some 
ierease very much when the next five miles to lake |of which are made with a steel point, which by 
Erie are finished, which will be done this fall; and changing the side or end of said point, from time to 
time, as it gets dull, the plough will run a season 





feet wide, with walks between, the plants set about! as this canal has been cut through a level country | 
one foot apart; the beds were kept quite clean of compared to any we may have to cut, to give us (to 
grass, and manured with long straw manure in the! the south.) a communication with the western w a-| 
winter, which protected the plants from the severity of ters, it will be advisable for those who are or may} 
the frost, whilst it was imparting fertility to the soil,; be appointed as commissioners, to ascertain the; 


and kept the vines off the ground and gut. I visited| practicability of those «reat works by estimating the | 
Edward H. Bonsal, in Germantown, who is a very in-} number of locks on the whole line of any canal to} 


genious and intelligent agriculturist, and has been for) be cut, as the amount of expenditures and detention 
several years cultivating the currant bush, and had/of transporting produce, depends very much on 
succeeded in that and making wine from the ber-; their number, and consequently the utility of the 
ries of the same, the best of any person | have be-|canal; for the mere digging of it where there are 
eome acquainted with; his method of cultivating the|no locks is comparatively trifling;—it takes from 
currant bush is as follows:—He takes the young! five to six minutes for a boat to pass each lock 
shoots of last year’s growth, cuts them ten or twelve} This canal, and the salt works not long since erect 
inches long, and cuts out all the eyes or the end tojed at Sulina and Syracuse, add very much to the 
be planted, as far as the ground ts to cover them, | value of that extensive and fertile country situated 
and plants them in mellow rich moist ground, in aj between Utica anc the great western lakes. ‘These 
nursery, they are better by being shaded from the) salt works are about one hundred and forty miles 
south-west sun; here they must be kept clean the| west from Albany. ‘The water is so strongly im- 
first season, and the next fall or spring be planted] pregnated with salt that it ean be chrystalized to 
where they are to stand after the ground is prepared! considerable profit at 6 cents per bushel, and [ am 
by deep ploughing, manuring, and harrowing; then | told there is no want of water to increase the ma- 
set down the gerden line across the ground to be/nufacturing to any extent. The farms and build- 
planted, and s«t in the plants along the line at two, ings look well in this country, and a spirit of indus- 
and a half feet distant, then move the line five feet, iry and improvement generally prevails. I am a 
which will give suflicient room to cultivate them with! lover of good and neat dwelling houses, but little 
the plough, and by removing the eyes as above di ’ 





expected to meet with so many, particularly in this 
rected, will effectually prevent suckers from rising | new country. I expected and would have been bet- 
from the roots of the plants, and causes them to grow|ter pleased to have seen better baras and smaller 
a handsome tree. I tasted some of his currant wine,| bouses, especially when {| consider the richness and 
which was a part of thirty barrels he had made; it! fruitfulness of the land, requiring barn-room. [ was 


without any repairing, which I think one of the 
most valuable improvements I have seen to the 
plough. I have made arrangements to adopt the 
same in our manufactory. I think the cast iron 
plough will go into very general use, as the objec- 
tion advanced to the cast shear point wearing to 
a bevil on the lower side, can by this improve- 


ment be entirely obviated. 
R. SINCLAIR. 
8th month, Ist. 1825. 





MR. PRINCE'S SEEDS. 

A respected correspondent at Harvard, Mass., in 
a letter to the Exiitor of the New England Farmer, 
has the following remarks upon the comparative 
value of the American and foreign seeds: 

“[ have made a very fair experiment this year 
upon some mangel wurtzel seed procured at your 
oflice Jast spring, and raised by John Prinee, ksq., 
of Roxbury, compared with tie English, which was 
from two different sources, the result was altoge- 
ther in favour of the merican sced.” 

[England Farmer. 





AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 
Chamersburg, August 9, 1825. 
The corn crops are entirely destroyed by the 
drought, in the fine valley between the Susquehan- 
na méuntains. Many fields that a few weeks ago 
promised forty bushels per acre, will not yield three. 








was superior to any | have ever tasted of the kind,! sorry to see in many places but little attention paid 
being entirely clear of that sweet rich taste, so com-|to raising cattle and sheep. which I think ought to! 
mon to home made wine, and partaking of that dry- be very particularly attended to at so great a dis- 
ness so much admired in the best Lishon and Ma-|tance from market, on land so well suited for the 
deira. He being a chemist vives him an advantage] purpose; and their breed of cattle evidently has re- 
over our worthy house wives in manuficturing wines; | ceived but little attention, many of which are of an 
his snecess has so far encouraged him in the making] inferior quality. What a great improvement might 
of this article as to induce him to plant two or three| soon be made by introducing into that part of the 
acres of grape cuttings for the purpose of making} country some of the improved Durham short horn- 
wine, and supplying the market with so delicious a}ed breed, which, in my opinion, are well suited to 
fruit their rich pastures, being of large size, much inclin- 

I stopped at Burlington to see Danie) Smith’s| ed to fat, and are said to be remarkably fine milkers, 
nursery, which contained the most extensive assort- from which they might soon export tons of beef, 





East of the Susquehanna, and west of the moun- 
tuins, the weather has been more favourable. 











INTERNAL iDnTPROVEMENT. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
‘Lo the Editor of the \ncermeas Par cer. 
Harrisburg, ug. 8th, 1825. 
Sensine of the deep interest you feel on the sub- 
ject of internal improvement generally, I presume @ 
brief sketch of the proceedings of the Canal Conver- 
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| ential Sy —_—————_—— en nner 
tion, lately held here, will be acceptable to, you, as 
well as to most of the readers of your valuable ~ 
per. At 10 o'clock on the 4th inst. the day — 
for meeting, the members of the convention atten 1- 
ed in the Hall of the House of Representatives, it 
appeared on examining the certificates that every 
county in the state, (with one exception,) was re- 
presented; it was found that 122 members had been 
chosen, and that 118 were present. Perhaps no 
better evidence could be offered of the deep inter- 
est felt by the citizens of Pennsylvania, than wit- 
nessing this coliection of the first talents of the state, 
and the unprecedented punctuality with which the 
members attended. As soon as the convention was 
organized, Mr. Sergeant, of Philadelphia, after a 
very able speech, moved for the appoiptment of a 
committee to draft resolutions expressive of the sen- 
timents of the convention. A committee of nine 
gentlemen, from every quarter of the state, was ac- 
cordingly appointed; on the following day the com- 
mittee reported the resolutions, which [ send you 








| your journal, where the lovers of rural sports and 
exercises may record anecdotes and feats of extra- 
ordinary performances of men, dogs, horses, &¢.— 
We were surprised to see, at this time of day, the 
sensitiveness evinced by Mr. in a late number, 
because it had been said that he had been of a party 
in a shooting match. It seems he is fond of his 
dog and gun, and likes to go out occasionally with 
a friend, and shoot in cold blood, but does not like 
to have it agitated by the excitement of a match. 
‘This fastidiousness would, methinks, have better 





‘suited the daysof black-letter than the present. All) 


I wonder at is, that this gentleman should, without 
ever having been engaged in a match, have acquir- 
ed, as he certainly has, amongst gentlemen sports- 
men, the reputation of being one of the very tirst 
and most companionable shots in Maryland. [ have 
seen some accounts of extraordinary shooting ex- 
| tracted into your paper from English journals, but 
‘this you do, probably, not because you suppose 
there are no cases of equally good shooting in 


176 
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FROM THE ANNALS OF SPORTING. 
Extraordinary Leap —On Wednesday, 12th De- 

cember, a horse belonging to Mr. Mawe, of Lough- 

borough, took a hedge six feet high, which in len 

exceeds any leap recorded for many years, being 

from hind feet to hind feet, 11 yards and 24 inches, 

(35 feet,) carrying a youth 5 stone 12 Ib. (82 Ib.) 
(Can any trooper on Elkridge beat that!) 





A favourite herse of William Henry Walrond, 
Esq., of Bradfield House, died on Friday, March 1, 
at the extreme age of fifty years. 
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Baxttrmore, Frinay, Aveust 19, 1825. 











Sc ?The next meeting of the Trustees of the 


: sli rick ause st us ant of a: Maryland Agricultural Society, is appointed for 
‘losed. ‘These resolutions passed alter some slight America, but because amongst us, for wan y g ; 
enctvent. “Shove eenenerass eae suitable medium, sporting occurrences are not re-|Thursday, the 8th of September, at Brookland 


amendments; also an additional one, recommending 
the improvement of our large streams to the atten- 
tion of our next Legislature. Whea we take into 
view the great variety of jarring interest necessary 
to be reconciled, it surprised every one to find so 
feeble an opposition. ‘Tae almost entire union of 
sentiment and harmony that existed threughout the 


corded. I will not aow write you an essay on the 


‘healthful tendency of rural sports and the invigo-! Es 


‘rating effect of tield exereises on mind and body— 
my present object is merely to ask you to record a 
few instances of good shooting, which were recent- 


‘ly mentioued to me; and if you can find any thing: 


| Wood, the summer residence of Richard Caton, 


The last meeting of the Trustees was held at 
Mr. George Cook’s, on Elkridge—when James Car- 
roll, jr. and H. V. Somerville, Esqrs., were ap- 
pointed, with power to call in a third, to designate 





whole proceedings, was highly gratifying, and is a: better in your Englisi annals of sporting, please let/a committee of three in each county—to whom ap- 


sure pledge of the happiest results arising from this 
meetin. 

The same committee that drafted the resolutions 
was ap» inted to drait an address to the publiz, 
which | have no doubt will be a very interesting and 
valuable document. By the 5th resolution, you will 
perceive that the most liberal sentiments were en- 
tertained towards our sister states. ‘This is as it 
should be. Let us be emulous, but not envious. 


‘us have it. 


plication may be made by those who propose to 


i mention the gentlemen’s names without asking| compete for the premiums offered for the best cul- 


their consent, and will abide the consequence of 
their displeasure at being thus “recorded.” 


, Col. Lloyd and R. West, Esq., the first of Talbot! 
and tue second of Prince George’s county, met at’ 


Annapolis—and taking alternate birds, killed twen- 
ty-nine birds at thirty shots—Col. Lloyd missing 
\the thirtieth and last bird, when it was growing 


When we consider the unbounded sources of quite dork. 


wealth, now quietly resting in the bowels of the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, for want of a cheap 
mode of conveyance to a market, we cannot help 
expressing our regret and astonishment at the le 
thargy which has unfortunately existed on this all 
important subject. I would fondly hope “the Lion 
was not dead, he was only sleeping.” Although to 
some it may, at this time, appear extravagant, I feel 
by no means backward to make the declaration, 
that in less than ten years after the completion of 
the line of communication from east to west, such 
single line of communication will be inadequite to 
give vent to four articles of our own production. I 
mean the flour, the salt, the coal and the iron of 
Pennsylvania. Several warm advocates for rail roads 
in preference to canals, attended at Harrisburg.— 
You will perceive that the convention left that ques- 
tion entirely at rest, until we possess the advantage 
of fuller investigation and experience, 

We had some fine speci nens of speaking, but of 
different kinds. Messrs Sergeant, Ingersoll, Buch- 


- B. Ogle, Esq., of Prince George’s, has been 
known to bag twenty-five birds at twenty-five suc- 
cessive snots—and Col. fF. ‘Pilghman, of Washing- 
ton county, has bagged 52 at thirty-tiree siots, 

Master Charles Ridgely, son of Col. C. S. Ridge- 
ly, a youth of fourteen, killed, a few days since, 11 
snipe at thirteen shots. Can John Buil beat these! 

A match has been made, and will be shot atter 
the 15th of next month, between Col. C. 8S. Ridge- 
ly and George Cook, Ksq., against Ur. A. Thomas 
tnd Carries Dorsey—eacn one tv have its dog and 
gun, and the parties to choose their owa ground.— 
‘Tuey will communicate the result, and moreover 
invite you and ower friends of plough and plover to 
partake of the game. 

P.S. I was requested to ask you to invite sports- 
men to communicate the result of taeir peaceiul, 
and cheerful, and healthful contests in fisaing, 
hunting, shootiag, running, leaping, walking, &e. 


Ploughiug and hauling, and reaping and maul-; 


ing, are ail very well in their way—so are homiay 


anan and Burnsides. invited the attention of a de- and bacon; but who is it that does not give an 
lighted audience. After a session of three days, the extra smiie of affection and gratitude to the wile 
convention adjourned sine die at a late hour on Sa- Who sweetens every ineal sith a nice little dessert— 
turday night. be it never so little? With most tempers, life is at 
I am sir, very sincerely, yours, &e. | best but a dull pilgrimage. without varieties to 

- jamuse us on tue way it would be insupportable— 


culation, and found that the distance travelled by ceptible of pleasing emotions from the greatest va- 


tivated farms. It is expected that those gentlemen 
will promptly perform the duty assigned them, and 
that the judges to be so appointed will be announc~ 
ed in a few days. 





At the above meeting the qualities and value of 
the white flint wheat had been better tested, and 
were more fully discussed, than at the meeting at 


| Miaveriy ~ “ane Prastets had most of thes m procur- 
jed last year, of the wheat brought to this market 
j from Albany, by Mr. Sinclair, a sufficient quantity 
|to make a fair experiment, and the opinion was, 
that it has no capacity to resist the Hessian fly 
more than other wheats already known, and that it 
‘does not yield so well as some. Mr. Jacob Hollings - 
, Worth, and others, sowed it at the same time with 
‘the blue stem and other wheats, and found them 
/equally injured by the fly. In short, it was the de- 
cided opinion at the Board, that it does not possess 
,any of the peculiarly valuable characteristicks and 
advantages over other wheat, which have been 
\aseribed to it, and this opinion and declaration of 
experience we were requested to announce for the 
|consideration of the farming community. 

The extraordiniry properties which had been 
ascribed to this grain, created for it last year an ex- 
tensive demand, to sitisfy which Mr. Sinelair, the 
jenterprising agricultural machinist, was induced to 
‘purchase largely, and, as we believe, without then - 
\realiziag any adequate profit. The wheat was re- 
commended not by him, but by others; and the 
jagriculturists of this and neighbouring states felt 
|indebted to him for affording them the opportunity 
(of testing it. Experiments which have been made 





shall be glad still to publish any additional obser- 


P. S. A gentleman took the pains to make the eal- and he is the happiest fellow who is most “ah other soils may have resulted differently, and we 


the whole delegation, exclusive of manv others that riety of sources—whether they be occasionally wita 
attended, amounted to 29,500 miles, making anave- his dog and gun, his horse and hound, his tlute and 
rage distance for each, of 250 miles, in going and fiddle, or his ‘friend and pitcher’—provided they 
returning. take him off not too much from the main business 
—— sss == of lite, and provided further, that they are not of 


SPORTING OLIO. demoralizing or enervating tendency. 


GOOD SHOOTING. 


Sir, ; _ Elkridge, Vth August, 1825. 
Your subscribers in this neighbourhood are pleas- 





‘Love, hope, aud joy, far Ph asure’s siniling train— 
Hate, lear, and griet, the family of pai; 

These, mixt “ith art, and to duc buuads confia’d, 
Make and waitain the balance of the aind—- 


“ations that may be offered. Mr. Sinclair has 
|personally found it to. be the favourite wheat in the 
state of New York, as appears by his remarks in 
this number. One thing is to be taken into consi- 
deration, in estimating all new things with which 
trials are made by farmers. If they buy a quaatity 
of any new article at a high price, they-naturally 
endeavour to make the most of it, by extraordinary 
attention and care in manuring, pulverizing, and 
otherwise preparing well the soil to receive it; and 





The lichts aud shades, whose well accorde: strife 


ed to see that you are willing to yield a column of Gives all the strength and colour of our life.” 


then the more than common yield is apt to be 
ascribed to some vaiuabie quality innerent in the 


* 
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article itself. These small patches are, in fact, ma- 

naged with just that degree of care and labour that 

ought to be bestowed in every case; and were that 

‘ done, farmers would find most old things good 
enough. 

* Diligence,” says Poor Richard, “is the mother 

of good luck, and God gives all things to industry.” 





COMMUNICATED, 
Meetings of the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultu- 
ral Society. 

Permit an invited guest at the two last, to state, 
that these meetings continue to be held with punc- 
tuality, and with increasing pleasure and benefit. 
The weather, however, has been so hot at the time 
of those held at Waverly and at Hazlewood, that 
none of us had courage to go abroad in search of 
defective management, and every one knows that 
the best is nearest the house. The most zealous 
could not venture, with the mercury standing above 
ninety, beyond the shade of the noble elms, willows, 
and paca: e nuts that embower these hospitable man- 
sions. ‘There was no spirit left us for any thing but 
for discussion; in the freedom of which various topicks 
were presented and urged in various lights, accord- 
ing to the ingenuity, the experience, or, shall I 
say, the prejudices of the combatants. White flint 
wheat, the hessian fly, long, short, and no-horn cat- 
tle—the sheep of all wools, and vines of all climes 
and countries, were severally passed in review. 

One gentleman argued “like a book,” that for 
land or pocket, there was now nothing like sheen; 
in sheep husbandry, we should find the true anti- 
dote to hard times—the real philosopher’s stone, 
that could transmute all ores and minerals into gold, 
even the abandoned wastes that degrade the vicini- 
ty of this large city, might be peopled with flocks 
and herds: so animated and impressive was his 
manner—so happily did he give to his conceptions 


presented by him through Mr. Skinner, th 


ciety, as well as a copy of Mr. M‘Clure’s own ob- 
servations on the Geology of the United States of 
America, with some remarks on the effect produced 
on the nature and fertility of soils, by the decompo- 
sition of the different classes of rocks, and an appli- 
cation to the fertility of every state, in reference to 
the accompanying geological map, with two plates, 
Philadelphia, 1817.] 
Philadelphia, Aug 6th 1825. 

“Count Lasteyrie, a distant relation and friend of 
Gen. la Fayette, publishes a monthly Journal of 3 
sheets, in imitation of the cheap 3 sheets, published 
in Britain, containing all the useful and practical: 
knowledge he can collect, which he wishes to ex- 
change against your excellent work, the American 
Farmer, which is very much esteemed, and often quo- 
ted in Europe. Count Lasteyrie’s Journal began this 
year, and if you incline to exchange, I can send you 
the two first numbers, and he will regularly forward 
the others as they are published, on receiving the 
address of your agent at New York, where all the 
Havre packets enter. I had the pleasure of perus- 
ing vour four first volumes in Spain, and have since 
arriving here got the 5th and 6th Vols. which gave 
me much pleasure to see the immense improvement 
in our agriculture, which is the ony solid foundation 
of all civilization, arts, and perhaps real happiness 
of mankind, and remain 

Yours sincerely, 

Mk. J. S. Sxinver. WM. M‘CLURE. 


(The American Farmer has also been sought for 
and obtained in exchange for several periodical 
works in England, and for the “Bulletin Universal 
des Sciences,” edited by the celebrated philosopher 
Ferrussac, in which are now found very numerous 
extracts from the American Farmer. 

For all this, the Editor is exclusively indebted 





to the honourable zeal and intelligence of his nume- 





the air ond the 7 tho mot ot 
ERA UE 2 ia aa a avemrys ihe 7 ON aihi geal al- 
most fancy that you saw a flock moving like a 


‘cloud cap” on the summit of every neighbouring 
hill; in every shade a sheep shearing. 
‘‘How meek! how patient! the mild creature lies! 
What softness in its melancholy face, 
What dumb complaining innocence appears!” 

‘To the advocate of sheep husbandry, another 
practical farmer replied, that his notions were alto- 
gether English, and that they could only be verifi- 
od in the salt air and humid atmosphere of that, or 
some other sea-girt isle; that in this country, we 
are already destined to have all sun and no turnips, 
and these evils would increase with the clearing of 
our lands; that, in short, the gentleman’s flocks of 
sheep could be supported on but two things—turnips 

--or paper; and as for home-made wine, and our 
kuowledge, resources, and capacity for self-supply, 
whet»: from grapes or gooseberries, persimmons 
or parsicépe, it was fit for any thing but—to drink, 
and in offering his opponent a glass of old L. P. he 
moved to postpone (iat subject until the next meet- 
ing—when he would be ready to meet the gentle- 
man on. his own grounds. 'The metion was carried, 
and the meeting adjourned. 





GOMPLIMENT TO THE WRITERS FOR THE AMERICAN 
FARMER. 

{Extract of a letter from W. M‘Clure, Esq. of 
Philadelphia, a gentleman well known amongst sci- 
entific men for his liberal. attainments and munifi- 
cent use of an ample fortune in promoting the useful 
arts and usefulinstitations, He has recently return- 
ed from France, where he purchased the copper 
plates, and the whole edition of Michaux’s North 
American Sylva, to be distributed amongst Ameri- 
ean Societies, instituted for benevolent and useful 
purposes. A copy of this splendid work has been 


rous correspondents ] 





Broav-tTart SHeeP.—There are some fine Jambs 

of this race of sheep, crossed with the full-hlood 

merino, in the care of Mr. Frame, at the Maryland 

tavern, on the Frederick road. They are by a 

broad-tailed imported Tunisian ram, of excellent 
eece. 

We were once informed by victuallers in the 
Philadelphia market, that from the broad-tail stock 
their market had derived its supply of the best lamb 
and mutton. These sheep, at Mr. Frame’s, were 
brought across the hay at considerable expense, and 
may now be had for three dollars per head, to save 
them from the knife. Inquiry can be made of Mr. 
rame. If not sold within one week, they will be 
sold to the butcher 





Tosacco.—Amount of Inspections in the three 
state warehouses for the last week, 224 hhds. 





Erratum.—In page 150, vol. 7, first column, fifth line, 
for 151 revolutions, read fifteen revolutions, &c. 
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ponding secretary, to the Maryland Agricultural So- 
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|WHOLESALE.| Retain. 
ARTICLES. Per. fom) ton ae 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl. 9 50) lo 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 il 
COFFEE, W.I. Green,. | — 174 18} 20} 9% 
do. Common,} — 16] 164) 18} 99 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.] — 24) 25 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 20 22 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,) — 40 
An advance of 1 cent} — 
each number to No. 18.) — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 1t 13} 14) 46 
Dipt, ... eee eee fm 10; 11 12 
CHEESE, . eeececeer a 6 8 10 12 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — 85! $6 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl} 2 18 2 25 
Shad, trimmed, —/}6 6 50 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . {bush} 1 
FLOOR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 75) 6 00 
an, Ce ee —j| 4 12 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 38 
Ps «rn ncee oes fae 9 «11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . [251b) 5 5 50 
GRAIN, indian Corn, . |bush} 42] 45 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00) 1 05 
do. Lawler,....-[— 80; 90 
de. Red, ....- _ 85} 90 
Buckwheat, ....- — 55) 75 
Rye, -. +e oe _ 42} 43 
Barry, . sce oe t— 50 
Clover Seed, Red .. | — | $ 75 4 
Ruta Baga Seed,...]—J]|1 
Orchard Grass Seed, |— | 2 
Mange! Wurtzel Seed,} — | 1 50 
Timothy Seed,....|—)} 2 25 
Oo 5 6s 6.0 0/6 —_ 25 2 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — 95] 1 
Beans White,....{—j] 1] 1 12 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |200 
'OGS’ LARD,.....- Ib. 8 9 dull 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 27; 28 
Eastern Tan,.-... - _ 22 24 
\OLASSES, Havana, . {gal. 24| $33} 387 650 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried.| bhi.{ 2 37 
NAILS, 8¢20d. .... ~- | Ib. 64 7 4 8 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 2 25} 2 50 
ow, ee ee —j]| 1 75 
Turnentine, Soft, ..|—I| 2 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 24, 26 
fa ee — 80 
PORK. Baltimore Mess, | bbl |15 15 50 
do Prime, . . — {11 50 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 4 00) 4 25 
POTATOFS, ......- bush} 62) 75 
WECF., fresh, . + + «++ c.lb.| S$ 25) 3 75 
SOAP, Baltimcre White,! Ib. 12} 14) #18 
d». Brown, . | — 7 8 i ( ) 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 26 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 82| 1 
APP" E BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- 40 
SUGARS, Havana White, |'¢.Jb.)12 00/14 00 
je. Brown,. ~. | — {19 59/11 50 
Lewisiana, .....-. — | 8 50/11 00 
US eee Ib. 15} 24) 15) 95 
Oe eee 15} 16; 16) 47 
SPICES, Cloves,. . _ 75 
Ginger, Ground,.. - | — 7 § 
Nutmegs,, . 2.6.6. — | 200 2 25 
SFOS CT TT _ 19 25 
SALT, St. Uhes,.... jbush; 40 
Ground Alum,....}|— 60 865 
SHOT, all sizes, . . . . |ewt.| 9 25 |10 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. {gal.| 2 50} 2 70} 3 00} 4 
do. Sicily,. . |} — | 1 10) 1 25 
ere ees — | 1 12] 1 20 
2 doz.) 4 8 
Port, first quality, te eal. 1 50 2 00 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} tb. 35; 40 . 
do. crossed,. . | — 2s; #0 soe oat 
Common, Country, . | — 20} 30 tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — 33! «37 
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BDUCATION. 








WEST POINT ACADEMY. 

[We have already gone so far in giving an ac- 
trount-of this, our only national school, that were 
we now to stop, we should net only forfeit our pro- 
mise to complete the sketch, but leave the part of 
it which has been already given, in a state much 
Jess intelligible and useful than it may be by pre- 
senting the sequel, as we now do; that the whole may 
be embraced in one cennected view, by all those 
who feel the importance of every thing connected 
with the intellectual improvement o¢ rising genera- 
tions. As we have before intimated, we should not 
have attached to this subject so much consequence, if 
we had regarded it merely as a military institution, 
calculated to advance only the science of killing 
the greatest number of our fellow beings in the 
shortest time, with the least danger to ourselves— 
in fewer words, the science of war. If this, we re- 
peat, liad been our only object, we could not have 
reconciled it to the leading designs of this journal. 
But in the admirable regulations for the govern- 
ment of that academy, there may be found many 
ideas” of - instruction, and principles of discipline, 
applicable, with great effect and benefit, to other 
seminaries of learning. Not hearing from: any 
quarter, any intimation that what we have occa- 
sionally published regarding the great subject of 
education, was out of place and unacceptable, we 
felicitate ourselves with the conclusion that our 
subscribers do not reproach us for having mus- 
applied those columns of the American Farmer 
which have been appropriated to that topic. Should 
we have no reason to doubt the truth of our per- 
suasion, in this respect, we shall, before long, endea- 
vour to give a prospectus of a school, which pro- 
mises to be not inferior to the best of any country, 
in securing to its pupils the cardinal blessings of ai! 


well conducted seminaries of jearning—to wit: af 


well founded character for moral rectitude, and the 
inestimable advantages of intellectual power. We 
nan the Institution which has been established at 
th» cvutifal town of Northampton, in Massachu- 
seits, by Mr. Joseru G. Cogsweut and Mr. Geo. 
Banecxe FT.] 


REcCULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE MILI- 
rany Acapemy at West Pont. 
(Concluded from p. 138, American Farmer.) 

Py uctical Military Instruction. 

This willembrace, Ist, a course of Infantry In- 
struction, viz: The system of infantry tactics esta- 
blished for the army of the United States, com- 
mencing with the elementary drill of the soldier, 
and including the school of the company; school of 
the battalion, and evolutions of the line—the exer- 
cise and maneeuvres of light infantry and riflemen; 
the duties in camp and garrison, of privates, non- 
commissioned officers, and officers, including those 
of guard and police. 2d. A course of Artillery In- 
struction, viz: Nomenclature of the different parts 
of cannon, gun carriages, caissons, and their imple- 
ments, exercise and maneuvres of field artillery— 
exercise of siege artillery, including the mortar and 
howitzer exercises—mechanical maneeuvres—target 
practice with the gun, howitzer, and mortar; duties 
of the laboratory. $d. Sword Evercise, including 
the exercise of the broad sword, and the cut and 
thrust, or small sword. 

To complete the preceding course of studies will 
require four years. ‘Ihe branches to be pursued, 
and the co to be completed in each, exclusive of 
the practical military instruction, are as follows: 

Ist year. The French language and part of the 
mathematical course, viz: algebra, geometry, plane 
trigonometry, application of algebra to geometry, 
mensuration of planes and solids, 

2d year. Continuation of the French language— 
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‘the first part of the course of drawing, and the re- 
mainder of ttre course of mathematics. 

$d. year. he second part of the course of draw- 
ing—mechanics: experimental mene: 5 Py 
nomy, and the first part of the course of chemistry. 

4th year. Geography, history and ethics—engi- 
neering and the science of war—the remainder of 
the course of chemistry, and mineralogy. 

Shoutd it be found by experience, that too great 
a portion of study or instruction is assigned in the 
preceding course to any particular year, the acade- 
mic board shall, if they see fit, transfer from the 
course of one year to that of another, such particu- 
lar portions of study or instruction as may appear 
necessary to produce an equality; which transfer 
shall be reported to the secretary of war. 

The annual term allotted to the class studies will 
be ten months,"tommencing on the Ist September, 
and ending on the Ist July following. 

The order of study and instruction in the seve- 
ral branches of each department, and the time to be 
employed on each, shall be determined by the aca- 
demic board; in doing which they will be guided by 
experience, and a just regard to the objects of the 
institution. 

The daily allowance of time for the class studies 
will be not less than nine, nor more than ten hours. 
- 'The portion of military instruction in each year 
will be as follows: 

Ist year. Schoo} of the soldier—guard and police 
duties of privates. 

2d year. School of the company—duties of cor- 
porals. 

$d year. School of the battalion—duties of ser- 
geants; exercise and manceuvres of artillery pieces. 

4th year. Evolutions of the line; duties of order- 
ly sergeants and commissioned officers, (including 
those ef the battalion staff,) and of officers of the 
day; remainder of the instruction in artillery; the 
sword exercise. 

Practical military instruction throughout the year. 
Field exercises only will be limited between Ist 
April and 1st November following. 

There will be an encampment of the cadets an- 
nually, commencing on the ist July, and ending on 
the 31st August ensuing, during which the instruction 
will be exclusively military. 

Classification. 

The cadets shall be arranged in four distinct an- 
nual classe8, corresponding with the four years of 
study. The cadets employed on the first year’s 
course to constiiuic the 4th class; those on the se- 
cond year’s course, the 3d class; those on the third 
year’s course, the 2d class; and those on the fourth 
year’s course, the Ist class. 

The classes shall be considered as taking their 
commencement on the Ist July annually, when the 
result of the examination held in the preceding 
month shall be announced; and at no other time 
shall a cadet be advanced or transferred from one 
class to another, unless prevented by sickness, or 
authorized absence, from attending at the aforesaid 
examination, in which case a special examination 
shall be granted him; but in no case shall a cadet 
be passed from one class to another, without a pre- 
vious examination by the academic board. 

Examinations. 

An annual examination of the classes, preparato- 
ry to their advancement, will commence on the first 
Monday in June, at which time the cadets shail be 
examined, by the academic board, in all the branch- 
es of study and instruction through which they 
have passed, in presence of the board of visiters, 
and such other literary and scientific gentlemen as 
may be invited to attend. 

Any cadet found deficient at the annual examina- 
tion in the studies of his class, shall not be advanc- 
ed to the next higher class, and if, in the opinion 





of the academic beard, his deficiency is to be attri- 


buted to incapacity or want of application, his case 
shall be represented to the secretary of war, to the 
end that he may be discharged. 

’ A semi-annual examination shall be held by the 
academic board, commencing on the first Monday 
in January: 

After each semi-annual examination, the acade- 
mic board shall report to the secretary of war the 
names of all such cadets of the 4th class as have 
not made due proficiency in their studies, or whcse 
general conduct has not been satisfactory, and 
whom they may deem it advisable to discharge; 
noting particularly the moral and military conduct, 
the habits in regard to study, and the intellectual 
capacity of each. 

In all cases of examination for admission to the 
military academy, or for the regular passing from 
one class to another, at the annual examinations, or 
for appointments in the army, the academic board 
will, in their report of such examinations, set forth 
opposite the name of each cadet who shall have 
failed to pass satisfactorily his examination, the 
reason of his failure, and the particular studies ir 
which he was found deficient; and forward the said 
report, as early as practicable, to the inspector of 
the military academy, for the information of the 
war department, accompanied with such remarks 
and explanations as may be applicable to cach 


particular case. 

The internal organization of the respective classes 
shall be strictly according to the principles of merit; 
to which end the academic board, at the examina- 
tions in January and June, annually, shall careful 
determine the relative merit of the cadets in eac 
class, and in each particular branch of the studies 
of that class; and shall form a roll of the same, by 
a comparison of the particular rolls thus formed, 
and by attending to the relative weight and import- 
ance of the several branches, the board shall deter- 
mine, at the caamination in June, an order of gene- 
ral or aggregate merit, in each class, according to 
which the cadets of the class shall bearranged and 
enrolled from first to last. 

The relative importance of the studies in each 
particular class (excepting the Ist,) in forming the 
general merit-roll of that class, shall be specifically 
determined by the academic board,* in forming the 
final merit-roll of the 1st class, however, the differ- 
ent subjects of the course, and the conduct of the 
cadets, shall have weight, as follows:— Conduct 3; 
Engineering and the Science of War $; Mathematics 
3; Natural Philosophy 3; Practical Military Instruc- 
tion 2; Chemistry and Mineralogy 2; Geography, 
History, and Ethics 2; French 1  paien - 

The superintendent will annually, in the month of 
November, report to the war department, for pub- 
lication in the Army Register, the names of such 
cadets as have most distinguished themselves in the 
exaiainations, not exceeding five in each class, and 
pens the studies in which they particularly ex- 

el. 


Besides the merit-rolls prescribed, the superin-- 
tendent of the Military Academy will cause to be 
made out annually, on the Ist of February and Ist 
of July, a roll containing the name of each cadet 
arranged alphabetically, under the proper head of 
each state, territory, and the District of Celumbia; 
exhibiting the number from each state, territory, and 
the District of Columbia; the name and address of 
the parent or guardian; the town, county, or district 
from which appointed; date of admission; age when 
admitted; present age, (at the date of the roll,) and 





*The academic board have determined that, in form- 
ing the general merit-rolls of the 2d, 3d, and 4th classes, 
the subjects of each course shall have weight as follows: 
2d class.—Philosophy 3; Chemistry 1; Drawing 1. 

$d class.—Mathematies 3; French 1; Drawing 4. 

Ath class.—Mathematics 2; French Language 1. 
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class to which-he belongs. The place from which a 
cadet is appointed is to be considered as his place 
of residence, and will not be altered unless directions 
to that effect be given by the war department. Care 
must be taken that the names of the cadets are cor- 
rectly given, and inscribed at length on the rolls. 


Instruction. 


For instruction in mathematics, the 3d and 4th 
classes shall be separately divided into convenient 
sections, which sections shall be counted off from 
the mathematical merit-roll of each class respective- 
ly, in such manner that the Ist section shall consist 
of the first cadets on that roll; the 2d of those next 
in order, and so on. The Ist section, thus formed, 
shall be under the immediate tuition of the profes- 
sor, and each of the others, of an assistant professor 
of mathematics, 

The instruction in each particular branch of the 
course of mathematics will be proportioned to the 
—— of the different sections; the more profound 
and difficult investigations of the course, generally, 
being reserved for the higher sections. 

For instruction in the French language, the two 
lower classes will be divided into sections, accord- 
ing to the French merit-roll, in like manner as in 
mathematics, each section to consist of not more 
than twenty pupils. The sections of the $d class 
will be instructed one hour every other day, and 
those of the 4th class one hour daily. The teacher 
of drawing will daily give instruction to the 2d and 
$d classes in the elements of drawing. 

For instruction in natural philosophy, the 2d class 
will be divided into convenient sections at the com- 
mencement of that class, according to the roll of 
mathematica] merit; the first section so formed to 
be under the immediate instruction of the professor, 
and each of the others, of an assistant professor. 
The instruction in natural philosophy, as in mathe- 
matics, will be proportioned to the capacity of the 
different sections. 

The ist class for instruction in engineering will 
be divided according to the roll of general merit in- 
to sections, the first of which to be under the imme- 


the superintendent, will have charge of the second 
art of the course of practical military instruction. 

e will also have charge of, and be accountable for, 
the ordnance and ordnance stores furnished for the 
use of the military academy. 

The sword-master will teach the exercises of the 
sword, at such times and under such regulations as 
the superintendent may prescribe. 

Each professor and instructor at the head of a se. 
parate department, shall be the judge of the proper 
mode of conveying instruction in his own depart- 
ment, and held responsible for the correctness of 
that mode. 

Each instructor having immediate charge of a 
class, or section of a class, for instruction, shali keep 
daily notes of their progress and relative merit; and 
at the end of each week, shall report thereon to the 
supefintendent. ° 

An abstract of the weekly class reports, exhibit- 
ing the names of those who have been chiefly meri- 
torious, as also of those who have been least so, in 
the respective sections, shall be made out by the 
superintendent, and forwarded weekly to the war 
department. 


Discipline. 

The professors, teachers, and cadets of the Mili- 
tary Academy, being a part of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, are by law subject to the rules and articles of 
war. 2 

The cadets, not being commissioned officers, may 
be tried by a regimental or garrison court martial; 
but a cadet so tried, may appeal. in the manner pre- 
scribed by the rules and articles of war. 

No cadet shall, in any case, be sentenced to suffer 
corporal punishment, nor kept in close confinement 
for a longer period than twelve days, nor be dismiss- 
ed the service, without the sanction of the President 
of the United States. 

As obedience and subordination are essential to 
the purposes of this institution, any cadet who shall 
disobey a command of the superintendent,—of any 
professor, teacher, instructor, or other superior offi- 
cer; or behave himself in a refractory or disrespect- 


diate tuition of the professors, and each of the others, ful manner, shall be dismissed, or otherwise less se- 


of an assistant professor. The instruction of each 
will be proportioned to its capacity, and the princi- 
ples of engineering shall, as far as practicable, be 
demonstrated by actual operations on the ground. 

The professors of mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy, and engineering, in order to ascertain the pro- 
ficiency of the sections entrusted immediately to 
their assistants, and the manner in which their duty 
has been performed, shall occasionally, and in rota- 
tion, when there are more than two sections, instruct 
the sections entrusted to the assistants, the periods 
for which will be fixed by the academic board, and 
reported to the war department; and the assistant 
professor, when the professor has his section under 
instruction, shall take charge of the section usually 
under the instruction of the latter. Lectures on 
such portions of the studies as are most suitable to 
them, may, with the assent of the superintendent, be 
substituted in lieu of the usual mode of instruction. 

The Ist class will be taught, entire or in two or 
more sections, (according to circumstances,) the 
course of geography, history, and ethics. 

Three lectures will be delivered to the 2d class, 
each week, on the first part of the course of chemis- 
try, and the same number to the first class on the 
second part of the course of chemistry, and on mi- 
neralogy. 

The cadets shall be organized into companies by 
the superintendent, for the purpose of military in- 
struction. 

The instructor of tactics, under the direction of 
the superintendent, will have charge of the infantry 
drills and instruction, and also of the police and dis- 
cipline of the cadets. 

The instructor of artillery, under the direction of 


verely punished, according to the nature and degree 
of his offence. 

No cadet shall drink, nor shall bring or cause to 
be brought, into either barracks or camp, nor shall 
have in his room or otherwise in his possession, wine, 
porter, or other spirituous or intoxicating liquor; 
nor shall go to any inn, public house, or place where 
any of those liquors are sold, without permission 
from the superintendent, on pain of being dismissed 
the service of the United States, 

No cadet shall play at cards, or any other game 
of chance, nor bring or cause to be brought, into 
either barracks or camp, nor shall] have in his room, 
or otherwise in his possession, the cards or other 
materials used in these games, on pain of being dis- 
missed the service of the United States. 

No cadet shall in any way use tobacco, nor bring 
it or cause it to be brought, into either barracks or 
camp, nor have it in his room, or otherwise in his 
possession. . 

No cadet shall cook or prepare food in either bar- 
racks or camp, nor give an entertainment there or 
elsewhere, without permission. 

_ o cadet shall be allowed to keep a waiter, horse, 
or dog. 

Any cadet who shall wantonly damage any quar- 
ters or their appurtenances, shall, besides making 
good such damages, be otherwise punished accord- 
ing to the nature of his offence. 

Any cadet who shall lose, damage, destroy, sell, 
or otherwise dispose of, his arms, accoutrements, 
books, instruments, or any other public property in 


his possession, shall, besides paying for the same, be : 


otherwise punished according to the nature of bis 





offence. 


No cadet shall go beyond the walls of West Point, 
or such other limits as may be prescribed. 

Any cadet who shall insult a sentinel by words or 
gesture, shall be dismissed or otherwise Jess severe- 
ly punished. 

Any cadet who shall answer for another at any 
roll-call, or who shall engage any other cadet to an- 
swer for him, shall be dismissed the service or other- 
wise less severely punished. 

No cadet shall visit any other room, or be absent 
from his own, during the hours of study, or between 
tattoo and reveille, without permission from the pro- 
per authority. 

On Sundays, except during the hours of divine 
service, at which all the members of the academic 
staff and cadets must be present, every cadet wil] 
attend to reading or study at his own room. No ap- 
plication for leave of absence shall be made on that 
day. 

Any cadet who shal] behave indecently or irreve- 
rently while attending divine service, or shall use 
any profane oath or execration, or prot:ne the Sab- 
bath. shall be dismissed or otherwise less severely 
punished, according tu the nature of his offence. 

The cadets are not only required to abstain from 
all vicious, immoral, or irregular conduct, but they 
are enjoined, on every Occasion, to conduct them- 
selves with the propriety and decorum of gentlemen, 
Any cadet who shali be guilty of conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman, shail be dismissed 
the service. 

No cadet shall send or accept a challenge to fight, 
(with deadly weapons.) nor be the bearer of such a 
challenge, written or verbal; nor in any way, direct- 
ly or indirectly, countenance or promote a duel; nor 
upbraid another for declining to fight; on pain of 
being dismissed the service of the United States. 

Every cadet who is knowing to a challenge to 
fight having been, or about to be, sent or accepted 
by any other cadet, shall without delay, give infor- 
mation thereof to the superintendent. 

No cadet shall use any reproachful or provoking 
speeches or gestures to another, on pain of being 
confined, and of asking pardon of the party offended 
in presence of his commanding officer. 

Any cadet who shall, by any means whatever, tra» 
duce or defame another, shall be dismissed or other- 
wise less severely punished, according to the nature 
of his offence. 

Any cadet who shall strike, or in any manner offer * 
violence to, another, shall be punished in like man- 
ner. 

Any cadet who shall beat, or otherwise maltreat 
any citizen, shall besides being amenable to the 
laws, be otherwise punished according to the nature 
of his offence. 

No cadet shall sign any certificate or statement 
relative to personal altercations between members 
of the academy or army, or to any transactions of a 
private or personal nature, without permission from 
the superintendent.’ 

All cadets who shall combine, or agree together, 
to hold no friendly or social intercourse with another, 
and any cadet who shall endeavour to persuade 
others to enter into such combination or agreement, 
shall be dismissed the service, or otherwise severely 
punished. 

All combinations, under any pretext whatever, 
are strictly prohibited. Any cadet who, in concert 
with others, shall adopt any measure, under pre- 
tence of procuring a redress of grievances, or sign 
any paper, or enter into any written or verbal agree- 
ment, with a view to violate or evade any regulation 
of the academy, or to do any act contrary to the 
rules of good order and subordination, or who shall 
endeavour to persuade others to do the same, shall 
|be dismissed the service. 

If any cadet shall consider himself wronged by 
ianother, or by an officer, he is to complain thereof 
lto the superintendent, who is hereby required to ex- 
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oman id complaint, and to take the pro- 
per ore redressing the wron couguad 
of. Should the contplaining —_—- y mae ye 
he may — to the war department, through - 
superintendent of the academy, whose duty it sh 
be to forward the appeal to the secretary of war, 
for his examination and order on the same. 

All publications relative to the military academy, 
or to transactions at the military academy, are strict- 
ly prohibited. Any professor, assistant professor, 
teacher, academic officer, or cadet, therefore, who 
shall bé at all concerned in writing or ee 
any article of such character, in any newspaper | 
pomphlet, or in writing or publishing any handbill, 
shall be dismissed the service, or otherwise severely 
punished. : 

No cadet shall apply for, or receive, money from 
his parents, or from any person whomsoever, with- 
out permission from the secretary of war, on recom- 
mendation of the superintendent: any infraction or 
violation of which will be considered a positive dis- 
obedience of orders, and punished accordingly. 

The strictest attention to study and all other du- 
ties, willbe required. “very cadet therefore, who 
shall absent himself from duty of any kind, and fail 
to render a satisfactory excuse in writing, for such 
absence, shall be reprimanded, put upon extra duty, 
or confined, according to the circumstances of the 
case; and any cadet who shall be habitually negli- 
gent of his studies or other duties, shall be dismissed 
the service. 

The professors, assistant professors, and teachers, 
will be held accountable for the regular and orderly 
conduct of their respective classes or sections while 
under their immediate instruction. 

It shall be the duty of every professor, teacher, 
assistant professor, or acting assistant professor, as 
well as of every officer stationed at West Point, 
who is knowing to any violation of the academic 
rules and regulations, or to any crime, irregularity, 
neglect, or other improper conduct, of which a cadet 
has been guilty, to report the same without delay to 
the superintendent. 

All immoralities, disorders, misbehaviour, or neg- 
lect, of which cadets may be guilty, to the prejudice 
of good order and military discipline, though not 
herein expressly mentioned, are to be punished ac- 
cording to the nature and degree of the offence. 

The superintendent will cause a registry to be 
kept of all delinquencies and punishments which 
may take place at the academy; and, at the end of 
every month, will report to the war department the 
names of those cadets who, during the month, have 
been most distinguished for correct deportment, also 
the names of those who have been guilty of offen- 
ces, specifying the number of offences committed by 
each, and of those who have been punished during 
the same period, specifying in each case the nature 
and degree of the offence and punishment. _ 

All necessary regulations for interior police and 
discipline, not inconsistent with the foregoing, will 
be established by the superinterident, (to be report- 
ed to the secretary of war,) and will be duly observ- 
ed and obeyed accordingly. 


[We have omitted, for some more convenient op- 
portunity, the regulations of the academy under 
the heads of promotion, furloughs, accounts, and 
uniform.} 
———— 


AGRICULTURE. 
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ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, OR GREEN CROPS. 
From the Complete Grazier. 
(Concluded from p 164, American Farmer.) 

6. Saintfoin (Hedysarum onybrychis,) vegetates, 
with uncommon luxuriance, on dry, chalky soils, 
where it flowers in June and July. The best seed 
has a bright husk, the kernel being plump, exter- 
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Inally of a bluish or grey east, but, when cut, inter- 
nally of a fresh greenish colour. 

Saintfoin requires a clean soil; the seeds should 
be fresh, and sown towards the close of February, 
or early in March. The quantity varies from four 
to eight bushels per acre, ‘Kashcadt, according to 
the nature of the land; though four bushels are, in 
= fully sufficient: in the drill-culture three 

ushels are enough. Saintfoin, indeed, is some- 
times sown with barley, as with clover, in the pro- 
portion of from one to three bushels per acre, with 
the addition of five pounds of trefoil, which last is 
said to check the growth of weeds till the saintfoin 
has taken deep root. During the first year, no cat- 
tle ought to be allowed to graze on it, as their feet 
will injure it; nor should it be fed down by sheep 








tops of the roots, the growth of which would be 
immediately checked. In the following summer, a 
crop of hay may be made, and the after-math fed 


or eight years, the soil should be manured with 
dung—or, if it be sandy, with marl. 

In case the first season for mowing prove wet, 
the saintfoin ought to be left for seed; it should, 
however, on no account be cut before it is in full 
bloom, us the quality of the hay would thus be mate- 
rially injured—but if cut and given to cattle in a 
green state, it would produce a second crop in the 
same year. This plant is chiefly consumed in the 
form of hay; but, whether thus used, or employed 
in soiling. it is from its great succulence equally 
valuable for feeding cattle, and especially horses, 
which are asserted to be materially strengthened 
by it, without the aid of oats. It ought, however, 
to be remarked, that saintfoin, though it increases 
the quantity, does not, in the opinion of some far- 
mers, improve the — of milk in cows; while by 
others it is asserted, not only to make the cream 
richer, but also to give the butter a better colour 
and more delicate flavour. 

Swampy soils are by no means congenial to this 
plant, but as there are numerous dry, stony wastes 
on which it will grow, it certainly deserves to be 
more generally introduced into culture, especially 
as it wili produce, on the worst lands, at least one 
ton of hay, together with a considerable after-math. 

7. Bush-vetch, (Vicia sepiwm.)\—This vegetable 
grows in wuods, hedges, pastures, and meadows, 
and flowers in May and June. It does not attain 
any great degree of height, seldom rising to four 


speedy growth after being cut, it promises to 
useful plant for pastures. It shoots earlier in the 
spring than any other eaten by cattle, vegetates late 
in autumn, and retains its verdure throughout the 
winter. ‘The culture of the bush-vetch was recom- 
mended by Dr. Anderson,* so long ago as in 1774, 
though it has not been much practised since that 
time, principally from the difficulty experienced in 
collecting the seeds; as the pods , 

them about, and the seeds are frequently devoured 
by the larve of a species of catelabus.j From ex- 
periments that have been made in regard to the 
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naturally abounded, was twenty-four tons eleven 
Soaoal uae and three-quarters per acre, which 
is y a woe of one-third more than is generally yield- 
“a Burnet, (Poteria Thi 

8. » (Poterium sanguisorba.)—This vegeta- 
ble is chiefly used for early sheep-feeding, though it 
may also be cultivated with great advantage for 
soiling cattle. It is yery hardy, being little ted 
by droughts in summer, or by severe frosts in the 
winter, and will even vegetate in that season. If it 
be reserved for the purpose of making hay, though 
its produce is in general abundant, it ought to 
cut early, otherwise it will become coarse. In the 
culture of this plant, it is of great importance to 
have good seed, for which purpose a proper spot 
should be selected; and as the seeds shed when ripe, 


the succeeding summer, as they are apt to bite the: they ought to be cut in the morning while they are 


moist with the dew, and thrashed out on the same, 
or on the folléwing day. 'Those who wish to save 
the seed should, according to Rocque, who first in- 


down with cattle of any description, excepting sheep, troduced the culture of burnet, feed the grass till 
for the reason above assigned. At the end of seven| May, otherwise it will be too rank and lodge. Bur- 


net yoy best oe re and may be sown in 
April, May, June, July, and August; for sheep 
7s it should be ienebealteh or — with ns hand, 
for other purposes, it may be advantageously drill- 
ed. Duke the first san hel sails to be kept 
very clear from weeds, which may be effected by 
harrowing—for, being a strong, tap-rooted plant, 
the teeth of the harrow will not injure the roots: 
and, in the second year, it will become sufficiently 
strong to choke all other grasses. 

9. Cichory, (Ciehorium intybus,) also called com- © 
mon wild succory, is a vegetable, the value of 
which, for feeding cattle, has only been known 
within a few years. On blowing sands, or weak 
and poor soils, Mr. Young thinks it superior to 
any other plant, and he observes, that if it be 
sown with a portion of burnet and cock’s-foot grass, 
it will form a layer for six or seven years, far 
exceediag those made with trefoil, rye-grass, and 
white clover. The best seed is undoubtedly that 
which is obtained by the farmer from the plants 
themselves, and, as they produce seeds in great 
abundance, it may be easily collected by hand: but 
the mode of sowing varies according to the inten- 
tion for which it is raised. Thus, for feeding cattle 
it is usually sown in conjunction with oats, or other 
spring corn, at the season the latter is usually de- 
posited in the ground; but for soiling it is sown 
alone, from the second or third week in March till 
the close of summer, the earlier the better, on ac- 





feet, but, as it possesses the valuable property of|/count of the hardy nature of this herbaceous pe- 
ea 


rennial. In general, the seed is broad-cast, though 
Mr. Young thinks it best to be drilled alone on poor 
land, in rows, about nine inches, on better soil at 
twelve inches, asunder, after the soil has been duly 
pulverized; when sown, it only requires to be once 
lightly harrowed; but, if drilled, will be greatly im- 
proved by an occasional scarifying.t 

Cichory is extremely luxuriant, far exceeding 


urst and scatter|the produce of burnet, lucerne, or saintfoin, and 


‘therefore will admit of being often cut for soiling 
|during the summer. For the first year, one or two 
cuttings or mowings will bé sufficient, which may 


culture of the bush-vetch, it is certainly worthy of|in subsequent seasons, bé repeated three or ( 
trial A small spot of garden ground was sown with | 
the seeds of this plant in drills, and Dr. Withering|and cutting every { ; 
states that it was cut five times in the second year,|This plant, also, may be made into hay, which, 


Young says,) four times, beginning in April or May, 
nuttin second month till October} 


when it produced at the rate of twenty-four tons|though coarse, is said to afford considerable nou- 





* “Essays on Agriculture,” vol. ii. 
j Withering’s “Botanical Arrangement of British 
Plants,” vol. iii. 
{ ‘Letters and Papers of the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Society,” vol. iii. 





per acre of green food, which would be nearly four|rishment—but its chief use is for soiling cattle dur- 
tons and a half when dried. From an experimenting the summer months, and it is likewise excellent 
likewise recorded by Mr. Swayne,{ the produce of|for sheep-feeding, receiving less injury from hard 
the hay, in part of a field wherein the bush-vetch/ stocking than many other vegetables. The culture 


of cichory has been carried on to a considerable 





* “Letters and Papers of the Bath and West of Zng- 
land Society,”’ vol. iii. 
{ Farmer’s Calendar. 
{Annals of Agriculture,” vol. xx. 
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extent by the late Duke of Bedford, and by Messrs. 
Martin, Wakefield, and A. Young, sen’r, of whose 
interesting experiments we regret that our limits 
will not allow a detail.* Its culture has, we are in- 
formed by an intelligent American agriculturist, 
been strenuously recommended to the notice of far- 
mers in the western hemisphere, though we have 
not yet heard with what degree of success, or to 
what extert it has been practised. 

10. Spurrey (Spur, arvensis.) —The common, 
or corn spurrey, is an indigenous vegetable, flour-| 
ishing in corn fields and sandy situations, where it) 
flowers from July to September. Its culture has) 








their diseases are less complicated, they are, of|serene day. ‘The contrary events announce a change 
course, more easily to be relieved: yet, among the| of weather, which may be more clearly known b 
various phenomena in the history of man, it is not/the clouds gathering and lowering; by the sky, ab 
the least singular, that the treatment of sick cattle) ter serene weather, becoming undulated as it were 
has hitherto been confined chiefly to the most illite-/ with small clouds. During winter, if the clouds 
rate and ignorant peasant—men equally unacquaint-/ appear not unlike fleeces, i. ¢., thick and close in the 
ed with comparative anatomy, and with the relative! middle, and very white at the edges, the surround- 
owers of medicine. Hence many thousands of 7 ing sky being remarkably blue, they indicate hail 
uable beasts have necessarily perished for want of! or snow, or cold, chilling showers of rain. Further 
that assistance which attentive observation, aided| where the clouds appear moving in two opposite 
by sedulous inquiries, might have remedied, if not|currents, and the lower current is wafted rapid] 
altogether prevented, by an unremitting regard to) before the wind, it is a certain sign of rain; and, if 
cleanliness in every department connected with the, they occur during summer, or generally in hot wea- 


hitherto been but little, if at all, practised in this| rearing of cattle. ; 
country—though, from the avidity with which it is} | With animals, as with the human frame, the va- 
eaten, it deserves to be more generally known, being Tiations of the atmosphere have a material influ- 
eculiarly calculated to fatten sheep, as also to}ence on health, hence, though the limits of the 
increase the milk of cows. Further, spurre con-| present work confine our discussions to the chief 
tinues green till a late period in autumn, and often) distempers affecting cattle in general, we trust it 
throughout the winter, on which account it has long! will not be altogether useless to premise a few hints, 
been cultivated in Flanders; we have, therefore,| founded on experience, relative to the ascertain- 


ther, they announce thunder-storms. If the rays of 
the sun break through the clouds, and are visibly 
dazzling in the air, the latter is loaded with vapours 
that will speedily descend in showers of rain. Thun- 
der is mostly preceded by hot, and followed by cola 
and drizzling, or showery weather. Frequent varia- 
tions of the wind to the different points of the com- 
pass evince the speedy approach of rain, particu- 
larly if it whistle or howl in its course through the 





been induced to recommend it to a fair trial by prac-| ment of the different changes of the weather— 


- - ; | 
tical agriculturists. 


11. Tares, (Vicia..—There are two varieties of 
the common tare, (V. sativa,) called the spring and 
winter tares, the former of which is less hardy than 
the latter. The spring tare is usually sown about the 
end of March, or early in April; and the winter tare) 
in September, (the earlier the better,) in the pro- 
portion of from eight to ten pecks per acre, broad- 
cast: for the drill culture, half that quantity will be 
sufficient. Both these varieties are of ver essen-| 
tial service in soiling cattle of every desecription— 
especially the winter tare, which comes into use 
just as the turnip crops fail, and affords a succulent 
food.to ewes and lambs. Tares are rarely made 

.inte hay, on account of the great loss they are lia-| 
ble to sustain from wet, as well as on account of 
the more than usual care requisite in making them 
isto hay. In Gloucestershire, the winter tare is 
cultivated as pasturage for horses, and is eaten off 
so carly as to admit of turnips bemg raised the 
seme year. "They produce abundance of seed, 
whieh the sarmer will do well to collect, and keep 
seperately, from the great resemblance which the! 
seeds of the two varieties bear, so that they are) 
linble to be ofien mixed. 

‘There are a few other species of tare or vetch! 
worthy of the agricultor’s attention, viz: 

1. Vhe Strangle Vetch, or Tare, (V. lathyroides,) 








whieh abounds in chalky and sandy soils. Its cul- 
tine has lately been strenuously recommended by 
Nir, Amos; it affords a tender and agreeable food 
to sheep. 


2. The Tufted Vetch (V. cracea,) attains a consi- 
derable height, and produces abundance of leaves. 
Mhis sort, which flowers in July and August, as well 

the weod vetch, (V. sylvatica, whi h rises from 
two to iour feet high,) is said to restore weak or 
starved cattle to their strength more speedily than 
any other vegetable hitherto discovered. 

3. The Broad leaved Vetchling, or Everlasting 
Tere, (Lathyrus latifolius,) has hitherto been raised 
in gardens, chiefly for the sake of the fine flowers. 
It often attains to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
and produces abundance of foliage. 
most eagerly by cattle, and was several years since 
recommended to the attention of farmers by Dr. 
Anderson, as promising to afford a large crop of 
hay; though it appears hitherto to have met with 
put little notice, in an economical point of view. 





DISEASES OF CATTLE. 
Ind signs of approaching changes in the weather. 


Tx brute creation are, in general, liable to few- 
er maladies or complaints than mankind; and, as 





* See “Annals of Agriculture,” vols. xv., Xvii., XX., 
Xxviii., where numerous valuable accounts of the cul- 
ture and applications of this plant are given. 





more particularly, as an occasional reference to 
these remarks may afford the farmer some guide in 
directing the diversified operations of the field. 

Among the various phenomena which attentive 
observers have found to indicate approaching chang- 
es in the atmosphere, the following may be selected 
as affording the most certain signs. 

I. By animals. 1. Previous to rain and wind, or 
stormy weather, neat cattle and sheep seem more 
than usually desirous of feeding in their pastures, 
and to leave them with reluctance. A similar 
change is announced by the uneasiness of swine, 
which grunt loudly, and retire te their sties; by 
geese and ducks washing themselves repeatedly, and 
with little intermission, flying anxiously backwards 
and forwards, by swallows flying low and skimming 
along the surface of the water, twittering with move 
loudness than usual; and by poultry rolling much in 
dust and sand, or gravel. Wet and windy weather 
is likewise indicated by dogs becoming drowsy 
and stupid, and exhibiting an evident reluctance for 
food, except gruss, (particularly the species deno- 


minated dog’s-grass, or couch-grass,;) and by cats} 


losing their vivacity, and remaining within doors. 


| Continued rain is announced by pigeons returning 


slowly to their cotes, a change from cloudy or un- 
settled to greater wet, by flies stinging and swarm- 
ing more than usual; and a sudden variation, ac- 
companied with a storm, y wild ducks, plovers, 
bustusds, and other aquatic birds, withdrawing to 
the sea-coast, or to the marshes. 

The contrary circumstances evince the longer or 
shorter continuance of fine weather, to which may 
be added, that bees flying abroad, and labouring 
with that industry which has become proverbial— 
crows croaking in the morning—the rolin, or red- 
breast, singing early from the more elevated branch. 
es of trees—and gnats flying in a columnar form, 
within the rays of the setting sun, are all indica- 
tions of fine or serene weather. 

IL. From the appearance of ihe earth. ‘Thus moist 
stones and dry soil prognosticate rain, a continued 
fall of which may be expected, if the ground seem 


from mud: as the contrary occurrences announce, 
that the evaporation of humidiiy hes ceased, and, 
consequently, that fine weather is approaching. 

Ill. From the atmosphere. If in the evening a 
white mist be spread over a meadow, contiguous to 
a river, it will be evaporated by the sun’s rays on 
the following morning, and is an indication of fine 
weather throughout the day; so in the morning, if 
a mist, which is impending over low lands, draw 
off towards those which are more elevated, it an- 
nounces a fine day. ‘The gradual diminution of 
clouds, till they can no longer be seen in the air, 
is a sign of fine weather; so likewise does the con- 


atmosphere. ‘Che west wind is usually damp, on 
account of the vast quantity of vapour it collects in 
its progress over the Atlantic ocean; the south wind, 
which blows from the torrid zone, is the warmest 
of the four—as the north wind is the coldest, while 
the east wind is the most dry, but if rain fall during 
the prevalence of an easterly wind, it may be ex- 
pected to continue, with little intermission, for four- 
and-twenty hours. 

IV. From the seasons—1. A moist autumn, fol- 
lowed by a mild winter, is usually succeeded by a 
dry and cold spring, in consequence of which vege- 
tation is materially retarded: such a spring occur- 
red in 1741. 2. Should the summer be unusually 
cold and wet, the ensuing winter may be expected 
to be extremely cold; for the heat, or warmth of the 
ground will be dissipated, or carried off, in conse- 
quence of such unusual evaporation. 3. Very wet 
summers are mostly attended with an increased 
quantity of seed on the dog-rose and white-thorn 
bushes, so that the uncommon fruitfulness of these 
‘Shrubs may be regarded as a certain indication of 
an intensely cold winter. 4. A severe winter is 
uniformly predicted by cranes and other birds of 
passage migrating early in autumn—for these crea- 
tures never take their flight southwards until the 
'cold season has commenced in the northern regions, 
5. Should frequent showers fall in September, it 
seldom rains in May; and the reverse. So there 
usually falls less rain in April than in October, in 
the proportion of one to two—in March than in No- 
vember, in the proportion of seven to twelve — 
6. On the contrary, should the wind blow from the 
)south-west, during either summer or autumn, and 
the air be uncommonly cold for those seasons, a 
profuse fall of rain may be speedily expected — 
7. A kind of crisis takes place in the atmosphere 
after great storms, rains, or similar violent commo- 
tions of the clouds, so that they are for some months 
aftended with a regular succession either of bad or 
of fair weather. Lastly, a cold and rough autumn 
| prognosticates an intense winter; as the latter sea- 
ison, when rainy, is mostly succeeded by an unpro- 


| 





It is eaten|pearly dry, and the roads almost, if not wholly, free | ductive year. 


For the preceding remarks, we are chieffy in- 
debted to an interesting tract, (which in fact every 
farmer should possess,) entitled “The Farmer’s and 
Gardener's Directory, containing the most approv- 
ed rules and directions for foretelling the changes 
which take place in the weather, &c.” We shall 
conclude these hints respecting the atmosphere, 
with the following rules laid down by Mr. Kirwan, 
‘from observations which had been made in Eng- 
‘land, from A. D. 1677 to 1789, during a period of 
112 years. 

1. When no storm has either preceded or follow- 





ed the vernal equinox, the ensuing summer is in 


tinuance of abundant dew upun the grass after a; general dry, or at least so five times out of six. 
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2. if a storm happen from an easterly point on 
the 19th, 20th, or 21st day of May, the succeeding 
summer will also be dry four times in five. A dry 
summer will likewise follow, if a storm arise in any 
point of the compass on the 25th, 26th, or 27th days 

arch. 
ofS. Should there be a storm either at south-west, 
or west-south-west, on any day from the 19th to the 
21st of March, the ensuing summer will be wet five 
times out of six. ; 

In England, if the springs and winters be dry, 
they are generally cold; but if moist or humid, they 
are usually warm; whereas, dry summers and au- 
tumns are mostly hot; as, on the contrary, moist 
summers are cold. Thus, if the moisture or dryness 
of a particular season be ascertained, an idea may 
be forme with tolerable precision respecting its 
temperature, and the farmer, by attending to the 
various indications of the weather, will be enabled 
to provide accordingly for the exigencies of his cat- 
tle stock. [Complete Grazier. 





ON PACKING COTTON, 
As practised in South Carolina—with an Engraving, 


Sir, South Carolina, July 31, 1825. 
Tue request of, Mr. Francis H. Smith, contained 
in No. 18 of the 7th vol. of the American Farmer, 
accompanied by your’s, asking for information re- 
lative to the construction of machinery for packing 
cotton, has induced me to endeavour to furnish it. 
There are a great variety of fixtures for packing 





cotton. The simplest, and, in my opinion, the best, 
is such as I shall endeavour to explain by a sketch | 
of the front view of a “‘cotton screw,” and a state-| 
ment of the number of pieces of timber, and their | 
dimensions, which, when put together, form the ne- 
cessary machinery for packing cotton in square 
bales. The screws are made of wood, or of cast 
or wrought iron. 
ly preferable to those made of wood. We now re- 
sort to two modes of propelling them; i. e., animal 
and water power. The last is infinitely best for 
those who have that power at command. When 
animal power is applied, the screw works perpendi- 
cularly,; when water power is used, horizontally.— 
In this last mode, the screw receives only a circu- 
lar motion; the packing chest, which moves on four 
wheels, being drawn against the follower. In the 
other, the screw not only is turned round, but also 
descends and forces the cotton to the bottom of the 
chest, by the follower, which is attached by a bolt 
to the screws. Wowoden screws are necessarily 
erected out of doors, and exposed to the weather, 
because of the unavoidable length of the lever; so, 
indeed, are most of the iron ones, but not necessa- 
rily. ‘The most common size of the woouen screw 
is fourteen inches diameter; the iron ones six inch- 
es. The first will wear out in packing about a 
thousand bales, if, indeed, it does not rot before; 
the latter can pack almost any number, with proper 
care. I have one, carried by water power, that has 
packed more than seven thousand bales, and is un- 
injured: but an advantage, almost equally decisive, 
results from the convenience with which they may 
be erected in a house twenty feet square. I have 
never known persimmon tried; do not doubt it 
would answer admirably, if it could be completely 
secured from the weather; when exposed, it becomes 
tender almost immediately. Post, turkey, and black 
oak were, for a time, exclusively used; each did 
well; now, common pitch pine is preferred by 
many. ‘The thread of the screw is three inches at 
the base, (the lower angle more acute than the up- 
per.) and one and a half inch deep. A hole, bored 
engthwise through the screw, prevents cracks. 
The sketch is intended to represent a wooden screw. 
All the parts are precisely alike, for one of iron, 


I consider those of iron great-+ 





except the compasses, the span of which, for a 
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wooden screw, should be at least fifty feet: half that 
distance is sufficient for the other, or iron screw. 
The longer the screw, the more conveniently the 
cotton can be placed in the chest, as it admits the 
chest to be so much the higher, eight feet depth of 
chest will contain sufficient cotton to make a com- 
mon bale, five feet long. The space between the 
upper and lewer cross-trees, may be nine feet six 
inches; between the two end timbers five feet: the 
doors should not be less than two feet six inches 
high. From the top of the doors to the bottom of 
the follower, when the screw is raised, should be 
not less than five feet six inches, and should be en- 
closed on each side with two inch plank, strongly 
spiked to the two end timbers. The follower may 
be ten inches thick, and the width and length of 
the chest, allowing half an inch play at each end 
and side. One bottom cross-tie, twelve inches b 

twenty inches; one upper cross-tie, in which is 
formed or placed the female screw, twenty inches 
square. ‘Two end timbers, twelve inches by twenty 
inches. One lever, twelve inches by eighteen inch- 
es; six braces, eight by ten inches, two in front and 
two behind, in addition to the two in the sketch. 
The compasses fourteen by six inches at top, and 
six inches square at the bottom ends, to either of 
which the horse is attached. One foundation tim- 
ber, twelve by twenty inches, and twenty feet long. 
The length of the end timbers and compasses will 
be adjusted to the length of the screw; as that of 
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the two cross-ties, will be, by that of the bale: the 
head of the end timbers should rise at least twelve 
inches above the upper cross-tie. The tenons should 
pass as far through the foundation timber. 

It is easy to comprehend the application of water 
power to the cotton screws, by supposing the sketch 
to be stripped of all its parts, except the screw and 

acking-chest; lay these horizontally, so that the 

e, when packed, will stand on one end: one gud- 
geon of the water wheel shaft is cast with a “coup- 
“ing. a cast iron sleeve receives this, at one end, 
and the head of the screw, at the other, put the 
water wheel in motion, and the screw turns accord- 
ingly: the water is conducted to the water wheel by 
similar gates at both sides—the screw, therefore, 
“packs” when one gate is hoisted, and unpacks 
when the other. A wheel, eighteen feet diameter, 
and buckets five feet long, with four feet live water, 
will pack a bale in four minutes. The bottom of 
the wheel should be at least twelve inches above 
the sheeting, to prevent the “back lash;” the arms 
should be fastened to the shaft of the water whee! 
by cast iron flanges, such as are used for same 
purpose on board of steam boats. j . 

he manner of hanging the doors a curing 
them, together with several other minute arrange- 
ments, are not stated, believing it unnecessary. 

If the above shall be of any service to you, or 
your correspondent, it will be very gratifying to 

A Corron Pranrer. 


Front View of a Cotton Screw. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETIES. 


(Communicated for the American Farmer.) 


At a stated meeting of the Philadelphia Society, 
for promoting Agriculture, held on ‘Tuesday last, it 
was ordered that the following letters be published, 
with the Resolutions adopted on the occasion. 

Resolved, That the Society highly approves of the 
attention and industry of William M. Carteret, in 
the cultivation of Silk Worms, and that a premium 
of five dollars be awarded to him. 

July 22, 1825. 

Arch-Street, ith mo. 8th, 1825. 
To tHe PuiapeiPHia Society ror Promotine 
AGRICULTURE. 

I learned a few days since, that a boy in South- 
wark was engaged in the cultivation of Silk Worms, 
and upon making him a visit found him busily oceu- 
pied with them, having largely increased his stock 


from a few French Worms, which had been given to 
him about a year ago. He was requested to furnish 
an account of his labours, with specimens of the 
Silk, which was accordingly done, and I now sub- 
mit to the Society his letter, and the specimens. 

- This lad is a child of very respectable parents, 
but who are not in affluent circumstances. I was 
much interested with the intelligence, and thrifty 
turn of the boy, who devotes hours between school 
to a useful purpose, which most others of his age 
would waste in rambling about the streets. Whe- 
ther the Society could bestow some encouragement 
upon him, is worthy of consideration. A vote ap- 
probating his conduct, and perhaps adding a small 
reward in money may be proper. Such evidences 
of respect for merit, especially in young persons, ex- 
hibited even in this humble manner, ave calculated 
to promote the best interests of a ccmununity whose 
al consists in the industry and virtues of its 
members. I am, very respectfully, 
ROBERTS VAUX. 
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Philadelphia, June 29, 1825. 

To Mr. Roserts Vaux, 

Dear Sir,—You requested me to inform you where 
I obtain the Silk Worms; Joseph Ord brought them 
from France, and nineteen of them were given to 
me about the middle of last June, by his cousin 
Benjamin Karrick. I was then twelve yearsold, I 
fed them on white mulberry leaves for about two 
weeks, when I found that they wanted to spin. I 
then carefully put them in papers for the spinning 
of their Silk; and in the space of ten days after they 
had begun to spin, | wound them off and put away 
the pods in boxes. In eight or ten days after, they 
came out of the pods into a white miller, male and 


female; they then lay their eggs, which are very|~ 


small, and they amount to above an hundred each; 
the eggs which they had lain I carefully rolled up 
in paper and put them away, until April, when I 
was examining the eggs I found a small black spot 
at one end, and in four days after I found small 
black worms, which I removed upon other papers. 
I then gave them young sallad for about eight days; 
I then them upon white mulberry leaves until 
they to spin. They have now increased to 
about two thousand Worms. I lost many in April, 
in a wet spell, which amounted to about five hun- 
dred. 1 gave a great many away, and four hundred 
are now spinning their Silk. One hour in the after- 
noon I take in learning my lessons, and the rest of 





- the evil, the information will be very accepta- 
e to, 
Dear sir, yours truly, 


H. S. TURNER. 


[An eminent physician, to whom we showed the 
above, says there is no doubt but the solution 


given is correct as to the cause of the death—but it! 


would be desirable, if there be any thing peculiar 
or uncommon in the fly, to have a sight of it, that 
it might be characterized by some competent en- 
tomologist.] 





WHITE FLINT AND LAWLER WHEAT. 


Baltimore county. 
Havin lately observed in the American Farmer, 
an assertion or supposition, that the above kinds are 
one and the same wheat, and having raised the 


Lawler for several years, and the white flint the last}. 


season, it has afforded me an opportunity of judging 
correctly; and, { am of opinion, that there are no two 
sorts of wheat which difier more in appearance than 
the above. The white flint produces more stalks 
from each grain, and each stalk is much larger and 
stronger; the blades are very bread and stand up, but 
the blades of the Lawler are long and slender, and 
heng down—generally of a paler green than other 
wheat, and the bottom blades die very early; but 
the former is a very dark green to the bottom until 


clude, is to be attributed to its being new, and not 
having contracted to the usual size when 

dried. From.the success of this article, being Hien f 
in the spring, I am led to believe, that in all proba- 
bility, it has been brought from the southern part of 
Asia; and also, that this season of the year is the 
most proper time to commit it to the earth. 

In relation to the “Cuba” tobacco seed, I am not 
as yet prepared to say any thing of an interestin 
nature, more, than that I have about two hund 
very fine plants that I shall be able to cut in about 
two weeks; some of which I shall take great plea- 
sure in presenting you with, as soon as I shall haye 
it in a proper state to make use of. Mr. D. J. Poole, 
one of my neighbours, is about housing, perhaps 
among the best tobacco, at this time in the county, 
[ cannot conceive, that any sight could have been 
more gratifying than that of viewing about nine acres 
of this article, prior to its having been cut, 

With sentiments of consideration, 
I am, dear sir, 
Yours, &c. 
WILLIAM ZOLLICKOFFER, M. D. 








CHANGE OF WHEAT TO CHEAT. 
Geauga county. July 22, 1825, 


Sir,—I have thought fit to communicate the fol- 
‘lowing fact on the possibility of changing the cha- 





my leisure hours | am busy in winding off my Silk.|the wheat 1s of a considerable height, and ripens as'racter of plants, elucidating a subject sometime since 
Each Worm spins from $ to 5 hundred yards of pure ‘early as the red chafied bearded, whilst the latter contested in the Farmer. It could be proved by a 


Silk, besides tow; it takes about six hours to wind 
offa set of 25 in number. I now send you speci 
mc¢ as of the Silk, &e. 
Yours, &ce. 
WILLIAM MORGAN CARTERET. 
0. 399, South F'ront-Street. 





FLIES ON HORSES. 

Sim, Wheatland, 4ugust 8th, 1825. 

A circumstance recently occurred here of so sin- 
gular and extraordinary a nature, that [ am induced 
to communicate it to you. I had two very fine 
brood mares, with Gracchus’ foals by their sides, 
which, in consequence of the high value I attached 
to them, were admitted within my lawn, where they 
had become excessively fat. During a period of in- 
tensely hot weather the latter part of June, these 
mares were assailed by a swarm of flies, and har- 
rassed to such a degree that I found it necessary to 
remove them to a distant pasture, where I imagin- 
ed they would be less exposed to so dreadful an an- 
noyance. ‘They, however, became. extremely ill— 
one died, and it has been with the greatest difficul- 
ty, and the most unremitting care and attention, 
that the life of the other has been till now preserv- 
ed. She is still in a state of great debility and consi- 
derable disease. From the simultaneousness of the 
attack, the novelty and identity of the symptoms, I 
was at first induced to ascribe the phenomenon to 
poison, and under this impression I caused the de- 
ceased animal to be dissected. ‘The intestines were 
found to be in a perfectly sound and healthy state, 
but the flesh, particularly about the neck, back and 
sides, was in a state of putrefaction—and I am now 
thoroughly convinced, that the venomous stings of 
these pestilent insects, aided, perhaps, by the extra- 
ordinary obesity of the animals and the violent 
heat of the weather, producing inflammation and 
gangrene, were the as causes of the extraordina- 
ry incident above described. We have been annoy- 
ed in a most distressing and unusual manner this 
summer, especially during the hottest part of it, by 
these odious pests. I have resorted to bruised wal- 
nut leaves and train oil, to repel them from my 
horses, but with little effect. If you, or any of your 
correspondents, can suggest a better preventive 


jripens very late. 








And from last year’s experience, 
I am decidedly of opinion, that the former is the 
best wheat i have sown; and have no doubt it pos- 
sesses the qualitics ascribed to it of resisting the fly, 
as my crop was not the least ajfected, whilst my other 
sorts by the side of it, and sown at the same time was 
very much injured." It is a fact that the stalk is so- 
lid two joints from the bottom, and part of :he third. 
The grain was white and heavy, and produced a 


Siete LEVI HARTLEY 





WHEAT FROM ASIA. 
Middleburg, Md. 2d August, 1825. 

Srr,—I am happy in having an opportunity of 
communicating to you, the success that resulted from 
the wheat that you were kind enough to present to 
me, that you represented as having been brought 
from Asia. The article under consideration, [ dis- 
tributed in smail quantities among several of the most 
attentive and observing agriculturists in this neigh- 
bourhood; ail the reports of which coincide in every 
respect. ‘The wheat was consigned to the earth, 
early this ae, It flourished well, and appeared 
to be equally prolific with the different varieties of 
this article that is so successiully cultivated in this 
country. The average length of the heads did not 
exceed three inches, and the circumference of which 
was about an inch and a half. The grain was much 
larger, which circumstance, I am disposed to con- 





* Perhaps the white flint was sown in richer and bet- 
ter ground than the other. Wheat on rich or manured 
jand, it is well known, is always less liable to be destroy- 
ed by the fly, than that which is sown on land of infe- 
rior quality, or land not manured. The writer of tie 
above 1s, we understand, a respectable ci izen, who re- 
sides on and cultivates the farm of Mr. Robert Sin- 
clair. He is likely, we should suppose, as well as 
Mr. Sinclair himself, who often visits his farm, to have 
taken very particular notice of the facts stated, y<« his 
testimony is diametricaily opposed to the observations 
of many of the most respectable farmers in the state. 
And hence may verify our remark in the last number, 
that different soils may produce different results. ‘The 
solidity of the stalk is curious—we should be glad to 
have some for exhibition. 

Ed. Am. Farm. 


dozen witnesses in any court. ‘The wheat crop fail- 
_ed here in 1822; that we imported seed from Jersey, 
junder the denomination of “Early Turkey,” which 
‘turned out to be very late, and bearded. Last fall Mr. 
Marshall sowed a lot on sandy silicious soil, which 
‘did well until February, when he pastured thirty or 
forty sheep on it. When it headed the last of June, 
its character was almost entirely changed to “cheat.” 
There was not a wheat stalk in one hundred of the 
cheat. At sowing, there might have been this pro- 
portion of cheat to the true crop. With my best 
wishes I remain. Veritas. 

P. S. The bearded wheat did well at harvest in ’23; 
since has been degenerating, and in many places 
the straw fell this harvest, and the seed so shrivelled 
and light it was not worth cutting. 





ON THE SELECTION OF SEED WHEAT. 


The following communication from Thos. Knight, 
‘Esq. (in the Hereford Journal,) will doubtless prove 
‘highly interesting at the present moment to agri- 
‘eulturists:—A good deal of the strong wheat soil 
of Herefordshire remains unsown, and must be sown 
in the end of this month, or in the next, and it is 
|important to select seed corn of early habits. I tried 
|the experiment of selecting seed wheat from a warm 
gravelly soil in a warm part of the country, and 
other seed wheat of the same variety (the common 
red straw,) from a cold white clayey soil, in a very 
cold part of the country. Both were sown at the 
same time, and upon contiguous ridges, when the 
crop which sprang from the seed corn which had 
grown upon a warm gravelly soil ripened a fortnight 
before the other. The advantages of selecting such 
seed must be obvious. J have stated facts—the 
transactions of the Horticultural Society show that 
fruits, such as the apple aid pear, and perennial 
plants, acquire in hot climates habits of mpening 
late, whilst cultivated natural plants acquire the 
power of ripening early, by having, through sucees- 
sive generations, had their of maturity acce- 
lerated. ‘The Scotch farmers purchase seed barley 
from the warmest soils in England; having found 
that the crop which springs from this will ripen upon 
their cold hills, nearly three weeks earlier than those 
varieties which have adapted their babits to their 
late and cold climates.” {English Paper. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA, 
description of the Forest Trees of the United 
“a pane Doe Nova Scotia, by F. ANDREW 
Micuavx. eehais a nal 
This very elegant and valuable work has been 
Biot tot the Maryland Agricultural Society, by 

. M‘Clure, Esq. of Philadelphia, and has been de- 
posited for the use of any member of the Society, 
with J. S. Skinner, its corresponding secretary. 

Mr. M‘Clure, purchased lately in Paris, the whole 
remaining edition of the work and the copper pl:tes, 
at the moment they were about to be sent to Eng- 
land, and with the liberal design of distributing them 
gratuitously amongst agricultural and other useful 
societies. 

The text is illustrated and the book ornamented 
with beautiful coloured representations of the leat, 
flower and fruit of all the trees described. ‘These 
representations are executed with surprising truth 
to nature; and no adequate idea can be formed of 
the skill, perseverance and nice discrimmation of 
the author, without having reference to them. We 
shall, however, as we can snatch occasional mo- 
ments of leisure, look it over and make extracts 
from the text, of such passages as may appear most 
curious and entertaining to the general reader.—The 
following are from the Introduction.) 





Berore entering into any details concerning the 
plan which I have adopted, it should be remarked 
that the species of large trees are much more nu- 
merous in North America than’ in Europe: in the 
United States there are more than 140 species that 
exceed 30 feet in height, all which I have examined 
and described; in France there are but 30 that at- 
tain this size, of which 18 enter into the composi- 
tion of the forests, and 7 only are employed in build- 
ing. 
To collect information, it was necessary for me 
to visit different parts of the United States. Begin- 
ning at the District of Maine, where the winter is as 
long and as rigorous as in Sweden, though 10 de- 
grees farther south, I travelled over all the Atlantic 
states, in some of which the heat during six months 
is nearly as great as in the West Indies. Besides a 
journey of 1800 miles from north-east to south-west, 
I made five excursions into the interior parts of the 
country; the first, along the rivers Kennebeck and 
Sandy, passing through Hallowel, Winslow, Nor- 
ridgewock and Farmington; the second, trom Bos- 
ton to Lake Champlain, crossing the states of New 
Hampshire and Vermont; the third, trom New York 
to the Lakes Ontario and Erie; the fourth, trom 
Philadelphia to the borders of the rivers Monongha- 
hela, Alleghany and Ohio; and the fifth, from 
Charleston to the sources of the Savannah and 
Oconee. In travelling along the sea-coast, I visited 
the principal ports to examine the timber employed 
in ship-building, and entered work-shops of every 
description where wood is wrought. ‘ithe know- 
ledge of which I stood in need was principally in 
the possession of mechanics; accordingly, I con- 
sulted the most skilful workmen, natives of the 
country and Europeans, and by means of a series 
of questions previously prepared, collected, for the 
benefit of the United States as weil as ot Kurope, 
a mass of information which I trust wili be found in 
the main correct. 

In proceeding southward, I noted exactly the dis- 
appearance of some species of trees, and the ap- 
pearance of others, according to the changes of cli- 
mate or soil. ” 

_ Thave pointed out the trees which form an ob- 
ject of commercial exchange between the middle, 
northern, and southern states, or are sent io the 
West Indies and to Great Britain, the parts oi the 





Country which produce them, and the ports from 


which they are,exported; the different kinds of wood 
employed for fuel, for enclosing fields, and in the me- 
chanical arts; the sorts of bark used in tanning, &c. 

I have endeavoured, also, to impress on the 
American farmers the advantage of preserving and 
multiplying some species, and of destroying others; 
or, in my opinion, a bad tree should not be sutter- 
ed to exist where a good one might grow, and in 
no country is selection more necessary than in North 
America. : 

It may not be improper to observe that the Euro- 


completely covered, and our march to-day was very 
fatiguing. We passed the remains of two red deer 
lying at the bases of perpendicular cliffs, from the 
summits of which they had probably been forced by 
the wolves. These voracious animals, which are 
inferior in speed to the moose and reindeer, are said 
to frequently have recourse to the following expedi- 
ent in places where extensive plains are bounded by 
precipitous cliffs. 

Whilst the deer are quietly grazing, the wolves 
assemble in great numbers, and, forming a crescent, 





peans have great advantages over the Americans in 
the management of woods. ‘lhe principal torests 
are in the hands of the governments, which watch! 
over their preservation with a solicitude dictated by | 
imperious necessity. Experience has amply demon- | 
strated that no dependance can be placed, ior the 
public service or the general supply, upon foresis! 
that are private property: falling sooner or later 
into the hands of persons eager to enjoy their price, 
they disappear and give place to tillage. in Ame- 
rica, on the contrary, neither the federal govern- 
ment nor the several states have reserved forests. 
An alarming destruction of the trees proper for 
building, has been the consequence—an evil which 
is increasing, and which will continue to increase 
with the increase of population. ‘The etiect is al- 
ready very sensibly felt in the large cities, where 
the complaint is every year becoming more serious, 
not only of the excessive dearness of fuel, but of 
the scarcity of timber. Even now, inferior wood 
is frequently substituted for the white oak, and the 
live oak, so highly esteemed in ship-building, will 
soon become extinct upon the islands oi Georgia. 
At the close of the work will be placed «com- 
plete and particular recapitulation of the various 
kinds of wood used in diflerent parts of tne United 
States in the mechanical arts and for fuel, with a 
general index of the vulgar and scientific names. 
In this first English edition important improve- 
ments have been made, particuiarly by inserting 





descriptions and arawings of several trees, such as 
the yellow wood of Tennessee, and the Unio buck- 
eye, of which I had not seen the flowers: of these 
species, the seeds which I brought from the United 
States in 1803, have grown up and bioomed since 
the publication of my work. I have, besides, added 
descriptions and figures oi the trees, which principal- 
ly compose the Muropean forests, and which are the 
most commonly empioyed in building, puinung out 
those which might be advantageously propagaieu 
in the United States. ‘The chestnut, the beech aud 
the hornbeam are omitted, because their perfectsre- 
semblance in aspect, foliage and fruit to the analo- 
gous American species rendered a separate figure 
unnecessary. 

| tiatter myself that the course I have pursued in 
the execution of this task will be found more prac- 
ucally useful, and consequently more generally in- 
ieresting, than if I had followed a more scientitic 
path. | have been anxious to render my work ac- 
ceptable to the great body of American agriculta- 
rists, to the farmers of the northern, and the planters 
of the southern states. It wiil atlord me sincere gra- 
tilication if i succeed in obtaining the approbation 
of the iiberal and enlightened men by whom I was 
encouraged during my residence in the U. States. 

To tne pupiis of the late professor B. S. Barton, 
professor D. Hosack, and Dr. Bigelow, animated 
like their masters with an ardent desire for the ad- 
vancement of natural history, i ieave the task of 
compieting my work, and of ollering to their fellow 
citizens a treatise on this interesting subject more 
worthy of their acceptance. 





SAGACITY OF WOLVES. 
From Captain Franklin's Narrative. 


creep slowly towards the herd, so as not to alarm 
them much at first, but when they perceive that 
they have fairly hemmed in the unsuspecting crea- 
tures, and cut off their retreat across the plain, the 
move more quickly, and with hideous yells terrify 
their prey, and urge them to flight by the only open 
way, which is that towards the precipice, appearing 
to know, that when the herd is once at full speed, it is 
easily driven over the cliff, the nearmost urging on 
those that are before. The wolves then descend at 
their leisure, and feast on the mangled carcages. 
One of these ferocious animals passed close to the 
person who was beating the track, but did not offer 
any violence. 

br. Richardson, (the medical attendant on the ex- 
pedition) boring, the first watch, had gone to the 
summit of the hill, and remained seated, contemplat- 
ing the river that washed the precipice under his 
feet, long afier dusk had hid distant objects from 
his view. His thoughts were, perhaps, far distant 
from the surrounding objects, when he was roused 
by an indistinct noise behind him, and on looking 
round, perceived that nine white wolves had ranged 
themselves in form of a crescent, and were advanc- 
ing apparently with the intention of driving him into 
the river. On his rising up, they halted; and when 
he advanced, they made way for his passage down 
to the tents. He had his gun in his hand, but fore- 
bore to fire, lest there should be Esquimaux in the 
neighbourhood, 





[Further Extracts from Lawson’s History of North 
Carolina, published in London in the year 1706. 
Sent to the Editor of the American Farmer, by an 
unknown correspondent. Page 127.] 


THE ALLIGATOR. 

“This animal, in these parts, sometimes exceeds 
17 feet in length. It is impossible to kill them with 
a gun, unless you chance to hit them about the eyes, 
which is a much softer place th e rest of their 
impenetrable armour. ‘Fhey roar and make a hide- 
ous noise against bad weather, and before they come 
out in the spring. I was pretty much frightened 
with one of these once! which happened thus:— 

“I had built a house about half a mile from an 
Indian town on the fork of Neuse river, where I 
dwelt by myself, except a young Indian fellow and 
a bull dog, that I had along with me. I had not 
then been so long a sojourner in America:as to be 
thoroughly acquainted with this creature. 

“One of them had got his nest directly under my 
house, which stood upon pretty high land, and by a 
creek side, in whose banks his entering place was; 
his den reaching the ground directly on which my 
house stood. 1 was sitting alone by the fire-side, 
(about 9 o'clock at night, sometime in March:) the 
Indian fellow being gone to the town, to see his re - 
lations, so that there was nobody in the house but 
myself and my dog; when all of a sudden this ilkfa - 
voured neighbour of inine set up. such a roaring, tha t 
he made the house shake about my ears, and so con - 
tinued like a vittern, (but a hundred times louder, 
if possible,) for {uur or tive minutes. 3 

“The dog stared as if he was trightened out of 
his senses; nor indeed could | unagine what it was, 
having never heard one of them betore! Immedi- 





January 24th, 1824.—So much snow had fallen 
this might, that the track we intended to follow was 


ately again, | had another jesson; and so a third. 
Being at that time among none but savages, I be- 
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sun to suspect they weré working some piece of 
conjuration under my house to get away my goods, 
though at any other time I have as little faith in their 
er any other working miracles by diabolical means, 
as any person living. 
“At last my man came and presently undeceived 
me, (at the same time laughing immoderately,) and 
told me what it was that made the noise. ‘These 
alligators lay eggs as the ducks do—only they are 
longer shaped and larger and thicker shell than they 
have. How long they are in hatching I cannot tell, 
‘bit, as the Indians say, it is most part of summer. 
They always lay by a spring side, the young living 
in and about the same as soon as hatched. Their 
eggs are laid in nests made in the marshes, and con- 
tain twenty or thirty eggs. Some of these creatures 
afford a great deal of musk. ‘Their tail when cut 
off looks very fair and white, seemingly like the best 
veal. Their flesh is accounted proper for such as 


are troubled with the lame distemper, (a sort of 


rheumatism,) so is the fat very prevailing to remove 
aches and pains by unction! ‘The teeth of this crea- 
ture when dead, are taken out to make chargers for 
guns, being of several sizes fit for all loads. ‘They 


are white, and would make pretty snuff boxes if 


wrought by an artist. After the tail of the alligator 
is separated from the body, it will move very freely 
for four days. C. 








SPORTING CLIO. 
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fateresting Match-Race over Tree-hill Course. 

On the 29th of September next, will be run, a 
match for $1000 a side, play or pay, four miles and 
repeat, between the celebrated horses Henry and 
Fiirtilla. 
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MARYLAND CATTLE SHOW, 
the Western Shore. 


It has already been announced that the T'rustees 
of the Maryland Agricultural Society, have decided 
to make no alteration in their scheme of premiums} 
to be distributed at their Exhibitions, to be heid 
hereafter in the month of June. 

The readers of the American Farmer, and all 
persons who are desirous of entering the lists, are 
referred for the scheme of premiums, to the sixth 
volume of the American Farmer, pages 10 and 
401—bearing in mind that the premium offered for 
the best cultivated farm of not less than 100 acres, 
is a piece of plate valued at $50, instead of $20, as 
erroneously printed at page 10. As soon as we can 
find room, we will republish the whole list. The 
show will be at the Maryland Tavern, and always 
hereafter in June. 





Woor.—We have had frequent occasion to ob- 
serve how vague is the judgment of the generality 
of farmers as te the quality of wool, arising, natu- 
rally, from the want of experience, and the habit 
of minute observation. e allude to the middle 
and southern states, where there are few neighbour- 
ing manufactories of great power and capital to 











ed competition amongst buyers and sellers. But 
the case is altering, and with if we may expect cor- 
responding improvement in the care and manage- 
ment of this valuable animal. But how can we 
speak of care, where there is total neglect? of ma- 
nagement, where there is not a show of system? 

The relation of two incidents that occurred un- 
der our personal notice, will convince the reader 
how liable are inexperienced persons to be misled 
in regard to the quality of their wool, and how es- 
sential is the difference, as it affects the price, in 
cases where an unpractised touch, can discern none 
at all. Not long since, a most respectable farmer 
called on the Editor to say that he had received an 
application for some of his merino sheep, and in- 
quired what he ought to ask for them. Why, that 
my friend, with that race of sheep, depends chiefly, 
of course, on the fineness of the wool. Oh! said the 
farmer, they are real merino, from imported stock, 
and kept unmixed. Editor—I am sure that is your 
persuasion, but [ know too well how sheep are 
managed with us, not to apprehend that your 
very fine wool may not pass so well under the 
nice touch and accurate eye of the manufacturer. 
I think if you can get $10 per head for yours, you 
will do very well, unless they have been treated 
very differently from the mass of the imported 
flocks sold 15 years since in this market. Oh! said 
the farmer, I think that’s too littkk—my sheep are 
pure merino. He was then invited into the office 
of the American Farmer, te show him what really 
Sine wool was. We handed him a sample from the 
back of one of the Saxon bucks, (which are no 
other than merino, maintained with care in their 
greatest purity,) sold last year at Boston, and the 
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sir. Some weeks after, another farmer of less ex- 
perience, came to ask the same question. 


nearly the same dialogue ensued. He produced) 


some of his very fine wool, we pulled out Mr. Wat- 
son’s, and folding them in separate papers, sent! 
{them to Mr. Sykes, whe has brought the manuine- 
ture of wool to great perfection in our own vicini-! 
ty. The farmer’s “very fine merino” was marked) 
F’, the Saxon D, and without any further expiana- 
tion, we desired his opinion as to their comparative | 
value. His answer follows: | 

“Upon the supposition that the wool D and F| 
were in the same condition as to cleanliness, we, 
should consider D worth from 80 to 100 per cent 
more than F.” 

Thus, suppose A. to have a fleck of 100 Saxon 
or best merino—and B. to have 100 of what are’ 
supposed to be genuine; each flock costs the same, 
for keep—whilst A. gets double as much money for 
the fleece of his flock when sent into the market. 





Tosacco.—Amount of Inspections in the three; 
state warehouses for the last week, 319 hhds. | 
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property of H. Watson, jr., of East Windsor, Con-| 
necticut. Our friend the farmer looked at it and; HEMP, Russia, clean, . 
lfelt it once and again, and then observed—I be-| HOGS’ LARD, 
lieve $10 will do, Pll take the $10—good morning,| LEATHER, Soal, best, 





























WHOLESALE.| RETAIL, 
ARTICLES. per. from = from] to” 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl./10 ie 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 NM 
COFFEE, W.I. Green, . | — 174 18} 20; &% 
do. Common,} — 16; 164; 18) 96 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.; — 24, 25 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 20} 22 
CUTTON YARN, No. 10,} — 40 
An advance of 1 cent) — 
each number to No. 18.) — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 11 13 14 16 
hc ban sae o oi- 10! 41 12 
CHEESE,.....+-- _ 6 8} 10) je 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — $5} 36 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbi.| 2 18 2 37 
Shad, trimmed, = | 6 6 50 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush) 1 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,) bbl.) 4 75) 5 00) 
os 64 & neers — | 4 25) 4 $7 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 38 none 
a ere ere lb. 9} 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b) 5 5 50 
GRAIN, Jndian Corn, . |bush} 43) 46 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00) 1 05 
do. Lawler,..... _ 90} 94 
Ge. Ged, ...«.% _ 85; 90 
Buckwheat, ..... —_ 65| 75 ; 
Rye, ....- ° — 40 q 
Barley, «+... see — 50 
Clover Seed, Red .. | — | 3 75 4 
Ruta Baga Seed,... | —J| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, | — | 2 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,} — | 1 50 
Timothy Seed, .... | — | 2 25 
ae eee cee | 25 25 
Peas, Black Eyed, .. | — 95; 1 
Beans White,....|—J] 1 1 12 
ton {170 
ie aac Ib. 8 9 dull 
pn 27 28 
Eastern Tan,..... _ 22; 24 } 
Very; MOLASSES, Havana, . | gal. 244 33) 37) 50 
4|MEAL, Corn, kiln dried.| bbl.| 2 37 
INAILS, 8a20d. ..... 1}b.] 63] 7 WW 8 
| NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 2 25} 2 50 
NG 5) esa. arene — | 1 75) 2 00 
Turpentine, Soft, . — 212 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 24; «26 
LS Pare = 80) 
PORK. Baltivaore Mess,| bb! /i5 [16 & 
do. Prime,... | — |11 50} 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 4 °0| 4 25 
POTAVOMS, 6208 0 « mush} = 62} 75 
RICE. fresh, ..-... c.)b.| $ 25) 3 50 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| !b. 10} 14) 18 
d>. Brown, . | — 6 8 9 le 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 26 
PFACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — $2) 1 
APP* EF BRANDY, Ist pr! ~- 40 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.lb.)13 09)14 00 
do. Brown, . — /11 00/11 50 
Leuisiana, .....- — | 8 50/11 00 
OM Sow se | Ib. 15] 24) 15) 9% 
i eee i— 15, 16; 16 49 
SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 75 
| Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 8 
Nutmegs,. ...+.- — | 200 2 25 
6 644 oe 00 — 19 25) 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... {bush} 40 
Ground Alum,.... | — 60| 65 
| SHOT, all sizes, . . . . ,ewt| 8 50 9 
| WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal./"@ 50| 2 70) 3 00; 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 25 
|, REECE == |. } 287 1 98 
i ee eee doz.| 4 8 
Port. first quality, . . /gal.} 1 50 2 00 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d; Ib. 40 45) onnatiees 
do.  crossed,.. | — 30) 35) | but freeof 
Common, Country, . |} — 25} 28 tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — 30! 35 
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AGRICULTURE. 


UNION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
GEORGIA. 


AGREEABLY to a resolution (on motion of Mr. John 
Couper, of St. Simon’s,) of the Union Agricultural 
Society of Georgia, we publish the eloquent Address 
of Tuomas Spauprne, President, delivered to the 
society, in this city, at its first sitting. 

¥ . ~ ae Journal. 

“The task of working improvement on the earth, is 
much more delightfui to an uodebauched mind, than all 
the vain glory which canbe acquired from ravaging it 
by the most uninterrupted.career of conquest.” 

= The fall of kings, 

The rage of nations, and the crush of states, 

Move not the man, who, from the world escap’d, 

In stil] retreats and flowery solitudes, 

To Nature's voice attends, from month to month, 

And day to day, through the revolving year; 

Admiring, sees her in her every shape; 

Feels all her sweet emotions at his heart; 

Takes what she liveral gives, nor thinks of more.” 


At this first meeting of the gentlemen associated 
for agricultural purposes if Darien, it will be ex- 
pected, after doing me the honour of placing me in 








forests, forbid us much to apprehend, but we are 
told, or of ourselves we know, that beyond those 
western hills, are deep loams, resting on beds of 
lime stone, teeming with fertility, that fills us with 
wonder and admiration at a first view, and we 
are too often won before we have deliberated. — 
Yes, sirs, these fat and loamy soils, after a time, 
will give out their fatness, as they are stripped of 
their vegetable covering; as their trees sink before 
the axe, many of their rivers will disappear, as their 
small streams now do in the summer, and they will 
have to sink deep within the rocks, for that water, 
which, when found, is neither wholesome nor plea- 
sant to man. And what, at last, are these deep 
loams fit for, but Indian corn or grass. Indian corn 
is one of the most valuable productions of the earth; 
but more of even this, has been raised in the east- 
ern states, than ever was produced in the west— 
and while the corn of the east is vendible over the 
world, it can only in the west be employed in the 
fattening of cattle or the raising of stock. And this 
at last will be the great pursuit of men, from the 
Allegany to the Rocky Mountains—for this wide 
region differs but little in soil, in climate, and in 
productions, from the steppes of ‘Tartary,over which 
Calmuc, and Cossac hordes, for these thousand 





years and more, have trailed their flocks. Perhaps 


the chair, that should say something upon the ob-|there may be, and perhaps there will be, at Pitts- 
jects of that association. ‘Those objéets are many,|burg and at Louisville, at St. Louis, and at New 


nor in my humble opinion are the means of carrying 
them into effect, beyond our reach. 

Gentlemen, that independence that belongs to our 
government, and that liberty which belongs to the 
individuals who compose it, in the mighty blessings 
which they bring in their train, bring too, perhaps, 
with them, some moral feelings which had better 
far be left behind. The restless energy which li- 
berty stamps upon the character of freemen, makes 
them look to their common country as their common 
home, and breaks down those local feelings, which, 


iOrleans, other Moscows rising up, where the men of 


the east, and the men of the west, the men of the 


'gea,and the men of the wild, will meet together for 
‘exchange. ‘Think you, gentlemen, this picture too 
‘highly drawn. Captain 
'tell us, that in descending the Missouri river, though 
floating down its stream, such was the dryness of 
ithe atmosphere, that their inkhorns were emptied 
‘every twenty-four hours. Lieut. Pike, many years 


ewis, and Captain Clark, 


since discovered, and Major Long and his comrades, 
under the direction of the war department, have 


under other forms, take deep hold upon the human since explored a desert of many hundred miles in 
heart, and gives to man, perhaps, the sweetest hourg.tent, where the rivers, like the rivers beyond 


he knows; when, retiring from the oppressions he 


his own vine and his own fig tree, and then, and 
only then, feels that there is none te make him afraid. 
Each object around him, becomes dear to him, be- 
cause associated with his peace and his repose. 

One of the chief objects then with all of us, 
should be to awaken in curselves, and in those with 
whom we are united. chat local attachment, which 
the form of our government, the wide spread of 
our territory. the flattering but too often false de- 
scriptions which are given of every newly explored 
region, is calculated to diminish or destroy. 

Let us bear in strong remembrance, that it was 


not in the regions of the north, it was not even in| 
‘once barren, the granary of France and Holland. 


the temperate zone, as understood in Europe, nor 
yet within the tropics, where the sun, rolling on his 
path, sheds his vertic ray, but in the narrow region 
which separates the temperate from the torrid zone, 
man was first awakened into civilization, he first be- 
gan to spread the arts and sciences around him. 

Gentlemen, we are in the climate of Chaldea, 
and of Egypt, of Greece, of ‘Tyre, and of Carthage. 
We are in a land, where rice and wheat, and cane 
and indigo, and cotton, and silk—where the olive 
and the vine, not only grow, but will find their fa- 
vourite homme, if man will only lend his aid. 

We are bounded by hills on the west, and b 
four thousand miles of sea on the east, over which 
the fogs and the vapours are gathered, and are 
drifted. until they break upon our trees and our 
hills, and let ‘own their moisture. We may fondly 
hope, then, that nature, that does nothing in vain, 
and that Providence, who acts by general means, 
for universal good, will not leave us, for ages 
yet to come, to desolating drought, the greatest 
enemy agricuiture knows, this our local situation, 
this our sandy soils, -this our wide-spread pine 
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‘Mount Atlas, in Africa, are absorbed in the sand, 


has met with abroad, he seats himself down under and where nothing vegetates but prickly and poi- 


sonous plants) Gentlemen, none of all these re- 
ions present aught to draw us from our homes. 
rue, they present to indolence, the mere necessa- 
ries of life cheaply procured, and in doing so, they 
take from man those higher impulses, which having 
given him enough by energetic means, make him 
seek for something more, something far beyond it. 
You would not seek for wealth or fruitfulness in 
Polish plains, or Hungarian vallies, along the banks 
of the Danube—but you may find both the one and 
the other in Flanders, where their sandy soils have 
been deeply saturated with manure, and highly im- 
proved by human labour, so as to make a region 


You may find them in the sandy and gravelly plains 
of Piedmont, where, by the labour of man, water 
has been brought irom their springs and mountain 
streams, to give them rice crops even beyond our 
own. Gentlemen, I wish you to understand me dis- 
tinctly, upon this subject. 1 wish to impress you 
with my own convictions, that we combine more of 
the advantages of climate, more of the advantages 
of soil, and of local situation, than any other sec- 
tion of the United States; and among those bene- 
fits, Arthur Young, who brought more of philosophy 
into agriculture than any other man, of this, or any 
other age, makes climate the first great good; with 
it, no soil, but by proper application, may be made 
profitable—without it, the best are dead and inert. 

And how, you may ask me, do [ limit this region? 
By the Appalachian mountains on the west, and by 
the sea on the east, by Wilmington in North Caro- 
lina on th: north, and by the river St. Mary’s—for 
beyond: that Florida is litte more than drifted 
sud; thrown up lke Cape Cod, by some great dis- 
ruption of the sea: and here, gentlemen, I speak to 


rer yu what I ba tn, and not of what I havé 
eard. : “ 

From Wilmington, in North Carolina, to St Ma- 
ry’s in Georgia, along the coast, for that "Whole 
space, the climate is nt only adapted to the cul- 
ture of rice, but each of the rivers have an alluvial 
district of considerable extent, over which the tides 
rise sufficiently high to water their fields, and to 
command machinery for cleaning or beating out 
their crops, and below which they fall low enough 
to drain. This is an essential quality which is want- 
ing in going either north or south from these limits. 
I doubt if the waters of even the Chesapeake, ever 
fall low enough to drain their low lands, and the 
tides of the Appalachicola river, and the rivers 
emptying into Mobile Bay certainly do not. Cotton 
combines well with rice in the southern portion of 
this section. And hemp would, if it could ever be- 
come an — to us, make, as it does in Piedmont, 
an admirable rotation crop with rice in the northern 
district, while each field would contain in its ditch- 
es, water —_ to rot its own product. 

Indigo was, before the revolutionary war, our se- 
cond great staple. The emigration of an individu- 
al,a Mr. Gray, to British India, the patronage of 
the British government in its cultivation there, the 
introduction of cotton here, just as this country was 
rising from the desolations of war, occasioned it to 
be given up; but the time has arrived for our return 
to its culture, and it will be soon seen that we can 
drive competitors out of the market, as easily in 
indigo as we have done in cotton, with one only 
precaution: that we use pure water in extractin 
the colouring matter from the plant. I now loo 
back to the recollections of my youth with astonish- 
ment, when I remember having seen the contents 
of dirty puddles pumped into the steeping vats, all 
the mud of which was precipitated by the lime 
water, and mixed with, and mingled into the co- 
louring matter. From the mountaias to the sea, 
this whole district is calculated to produce indigo, 
but particularlythose light sandy soils extendin 
from the ocead back one hundred miles. The indi- 
go now made in that quarter for domestic purposes, 
is the finest I ever saw. 

‘The same region embraces a climate, which pro- 
duces all the fine wines of the world. It includes 
the climate of Bordeaux, of Oporto, of Madeira, 
and of Constantia. A great portion of the country 
consists of a gravelly superstratum resting upon a 
stiff clay, and every where that a few vines have 
been tried, the results have exceeded all e ta-~ 
tion. Whenever the culture is gone into, all ditfi- 
culties will sink before it, and our five feet rid 
husbandry will be found the best adapted to it. 
When the plants are headed down to four feet, as 
they are in France, a single stake of no great length 
will be sufficient between two plants, and it will be 
;seen that grapes are as easily cultivated as cotton. 
It will require time, and it will require experience; 
but if no tariff, if no monopolies, if no exclusive 
rights, shall darap our enterprize, the result cannot 
be doubtful. Arthur Young states, that Frederick 
the Great, after forty years of effort, with difficulty 
produced in Prussia, eight thousand pounds of in- 
different silk. Now you may be surprised to hear 
it, but the year before the revolution, there was 
shipped from Savannah, under the feeble efforts 
that had been made upon the subject, 8,000 lbs. of 
good silk, as I have been informed by a mercantile 
gentleman of that day. 

The upper district of this section embraces as 
fine a wheat country as any I know, and furnishes, 
perhaps, the heaviest wheat in America. I have 
understood from some experienced farmers, they 
have known 70 lbs. per bushel. And with very bad 
husbandry of wheat after corn, from fifteen to 
twenty bushels per acre. On this subject, I think 
the change might be advuntageous of sowing as 
early as the first of September, as Dr. Pallas says 
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they do in the Crimea, where they are subject to|for his nourishment; they are what is to him as weil 
the same evil we are, spring blights; and, if prac-|his first great necessity, as his first luxury. These 
ticable, sowing their wheat upon their growing cot-jare plants with slender roots that ramify upon the 
ton, s@ as to make a kind of compound crop, asj surface of the soil, and elaborate from its finer parts. 


wheat and clover are in England. 


are, I consign the idea. 

The olive is one of our enumerated articles, and 
we must say something about it. 
vigorously, and without danger from frost, from 
Charleston in South Carolina to St. Mary’s in Geor- 
gia. ‘That it has not been more generally cultivat- 
ed, has arisen from the difficulty of multiplying 
plants. But, as we have discovered, I conceive, a 
psy of the wild olive, abundant along the sandy 
shores of our coasts, ingrafting will, I trust, over- 
come the difficulty, and the day be not far distant 
when oil will be added to the productions of our 
country. 

Sugar has been slowly, but certainly, making its 
progress, and has now fixed itself in public opinion. 
‘The district is limited in which it may be cultivated 
to the greatest advantage, but the space is large, 
over which it may be grown, for the making of fine 
syrup, which is the most abundant and most nutri- 
tious feed for cattle that is known in the world. 

If [ have succeeded in extinguishing in any one 
bosom present, a desire to change his local situation; 
if | have succeeded in awakening in any one bosom 
present, a better opinion of his home, I shall be gra- 
tified; for until that restless desire to roam, is at an 
end within us, we will not call into action all our 
faculties, we will not tax our energies to their maai- 
mum, to decorate our cottage, or to improve our 
farm, and these things will always go together, the 


beautiful and the good, are both attributes of the! 


one great monad, and cannot be separated. 

The perfume of pleasure must dry the sweat upon 
the labourer’s brow,—he will not labour, or he will 
sink under its pressure. It is the moral feeling, and) 


that feeling alone, can buoy us up to great exertion. | 


I ut we are not/that nourishment which is to produce thin and slen.- 
in the immediate field of experiment; to those who/ der leaves, calculated to take but little from the at 


The olive grows/to the action of the sun, stiffened and bound toge- 


mosphere, but capable of drawing much from the 
earth, which they leave for a great while exposed 


ther by their roots, and these the farmer knows as 
culmiferous, or grain, or grass crops. They are 


by it, on a large scale, he has doubled his crops of 
corn in a few years.—As it is in the eastern section 
of these states in universal practice, I mean not to 
enlorce it upon you, except to invite you to experi- 
ment how far it may be carried, and to urge you to 
make it go hand in hand with some appropriate al- 
ternation of crops, 

It will not be expected, nor would it be desirable 
that | should go into details of agriculture to those 
that surround me, who are most of them at the least 
as well informed as I can be, but I will say some- 


| with the greatest benefit. 





wheat and rice, rye and oats, barley and Indian corn;!thing on the subject of manure, of which so much 
they are sugar cane, and all the grasses.—And it is' has been written, and of which so little is known, for 
in the skilful arrangement of these two families of| the purpose of introducing one idea, taken from a 
plants, that all agricultural improvements must at) writer of great merit in Mr. Skinner’s paper of Bal- 
lastend. ‘They are light, and darkuess; they are timore, on lime. ‘This writer says that as well from 
bane and antidote, to each other; the one breaks up| what he has seen, as from what he has read, it would 
the soil, the other stiffens it; the one shades it from!seem that the barrenness of soils in the north of Eu- 
the sun, the other exposes it to its action. I will re-| rope, Mugland and france, is to be in most instan- 
|peat what I say, the more strongly to impress this'ces, attributed to the too great quantity of lime or 
| great agricultural truth upon your minds, ‘That in| calcareous matter, while in this country barrenness 
the skilful alternation of green crops, and grain is most often, attributed to the total want of it, as in 
crops, the whole theory of agriculture rests; and [' our flat pine lands. 
invite your attention to the examples which confirm) Having been at an early period of life both in 
it. In this immediate vicinity, the chunge from a’ England and in France, the justice of this observa- 
rice crop to a cotton crop. alternately, has produced tion was strongly impressed on my mind, for in both 
for many years the happiest results. ‘Those who have'oi thes: countries there are extensive regions with 
‘omitted it have neither made good crops of cotton, a substratum of chalk, which are covered over with 
or good crops of rice. ja thin coat of grass, that the agriculturist is caution- 
In Piedmont the greatest crops of rice ever known, ed against breaking up, from the difliculty of ever 
Rave been produced by alternafing them with hemp, *gain rest.ring it, yet to the eye the superstratum 
which is a green crop. Clover, a green crop, has upon those lands louked deep enough, and well 











|within fifty years, been introduced into Kuropean enough, o be applied to many purposes, And along 


husbandry, for the purpose of alternating with wheat, our own coasts, where large masses of oyster sheils 
But a still more favoura-' have been thrown up by the indians, and have been 
ble result has followed from the introduction of the tor a ioug tine decomposing themselves, and ope- 
Norfolk husbandry in England, preceding wheat by rating upon the vegetable substances around them, 
turnips, a green crop. (in Must stances and particularly in those instances 

I have on my own plantation, witnessed an im- in which the shells appear to be the oldest and most 
provement beyond my utmost expectations, by al- in decay, the land instead of being bettered, appears 
ternating my cane crops, with running potatoes. All Obviously to be mjured by them; this can only be 


Then be that moral feeling strongly stamped on you, the manure I have been able to apply, has fallen far! rom the redundancy of caleareous matter of which 


on me, on all of us. 


short of this cheap and simple process, and here- @ small portion would be hizhly beneficial. It would 


And now with the feeble lights which experience | alter it is my intention to cultivate equal quantities seem then, that to make a fruitful soil, a small por- 
or reading has afforded me, I will attempt to point of these two plants, though cotton would enter well, tion of calcareous matter was essentially necessary 


out to you, what are the great leading features in|into the alternation of cane, as plants totally dissi-,to correct the natural acidity of all soiis, and yet the. 


every country of improvement. For we may, and|milar in their character and growth. I trust gen-|portion required t: very small. Doctor Darwin, 


will again assert, that nature operates by general| 


tlemen I have said enough upon the alternation of many years since recorded an analysis of the soils 


means, and what is good for one, is good for many.|crops. Every soil has upon its surface some vege- of two fields, the one in Piedmont, the other in the 
The first step the agriculturist ever made in im- table. or animal substance combined with it. ‘The neighbourhood of Paris, wuich had jong been known 
provement was the alternation of his crops, the change! alluvia of rivers, the deposit of lakes, or the annual! for their extreme fertility, the base of both were 


of one plant for another, the soil though wearied and | 


fall of leaves or plants, these substances when turn-|sand, with some vegetable mould, and a small, but 


exhausted in producing one plant, will be fresh and/ed up, and exposed, become light and are liable to| very small, portion of lime and clay in each. Sir 
fruitful for some other. This truth had been pro-|be blown away by the winds, to be washed away by | fumphrey Davy cites the same cases, instead of 


claimed from every bill, it had been echoed through | 
every valley. ‘The herdsman and the hunter had| 


marked it; they had both seen that from whatever! 
cause the woods were destroyed, whether by fire or| 


the axe, some new growth sprung up, but never the jable to resist these external accidents. It had long 


«ame. The oak gave place to the pine, or the pine| been known that the spade or garden culture sur- 
'This beautiful lesson passed | passed all other, and instead of leaving the small, be commanded at a moderate expense of home la- 


gave place to the oak 
uaheeded by the ploughman, or at least he was the! 
\ast to observe it. At length however, he did ob- 


the waters, or even to be exhaled by the sun. ‘The doing what he might have done, given us the ex- 
first object then with the agriculturist should be, to/ amination of five hundred fertile fields in England, 


preserve this precious deposit, by intermixing it with, and leit us to see whether the results were in eny- 


the substratum, which being sand or clay is better, degree the same. ‘The writer in Mr. Skinner's pa- 
per alluded to, strongly recommends the application 
of lime to all our flat sandy soils, and where it can 


portions of land to which it was applied, (after con-|bour. 1 should by all means recommend it, or at 


tinued cultivation) impoverished, left them so im-| least reconunend experiment upon the subject. 
From the time of Lord Bacon, to the present pe- 
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serve it, and all the improvement of modern times|proved, that they became manure for other lands, ' 
heve arisen from the application of this lesson to the | yet few attempts were made to imitate or approxi- 
field; for experience soon taught man, that the world | mate to this culture —In Flanders, it was done with | 
of plants were divided into two great families. 'The/tie greatest success. , That country where the soil 
one with large roots calculated to penetrate deep into| was originally light, beeame a great portion of it, 
the earth, and to draw from its substratum, a strong |the property of religious houses, the best landlords 
coarse nourishment, that would again shoot out large|in Europe, for they had neither executors, or mi- 
succulent and absorbent leaves, which would recive | nors,among them, tne spade culture was introduced, 
much from the atmosphere, while they shaded the | and it is understood that even now, when their lands 
soil and protected it from the sun. While they broke | give them the heaviest crops in Furope, once in se- 


riod, much has been said, and more has been writ- 


}ten, upon tae pabulum or food of planis, each parti- 


cular age, has given rise to some new theory,’ to 
some favourite menstruum, which ha- r-sen wiin the 
theory, and which has sunk with it, and at last we 
are left to tread the path of experiment with iaqui- 
sitive but slow and cautious steps. The results of 


experiment as far as they have gone, would lead us. 


to belicve that almost every matter extraneous to 


up the land to a great depth and ameliorated it, and 
these he arranged in his vocabulary as leguminous, 
or green, or root crops, and of this description we 
may place cotton, hemp, tobacco, clover, turnips, 
cubbages, potatoes, our running potatoes, pease, 
and vines of every species. ‘Tse other great family 


of plants, are what man is principally to depend upon 





ven years, they turn over the earth two spades deep. | the soil, in small quantities will aid it, bui that no 
This culture is quite too expensive for us, but we! one substance possesses any marked superivtuiy over 
may approximate towards it by deep ploughing, or| others. ‘The deiusions vi self-tove have so powerful 
what is better by the ridge husbandry. And here jan influence over the human mind, that sous of the 
let me observe that the United States are indebted, wisest men have been seduced into opinions which 
to the cotion growing states for the ridge husbandry. | vay eagain through the:r intlueace sprevd far and 
That enlightened farmer, colonel Taylor, says that’ wide weir ellects, and which many years have been 
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scarcely abl i L n 
states, for a long time, been a universal specific. It 


not only found the food the plant most wanted, a 
| 


it brought moisture in its train, it drew from the 
atmosphere the very dew of heaven. 


it in common with other substances of the same cha-| 
without noticing any extraordinary efiects,,conveyed to a warm shelter or stable. Here they 


racter, 


was astonished to hear of its necromantic powers on| 
this side the Atlantic, but it has had its day, and its; 


reputation is declining, it had its accompaniment 
clover, and that, itis possible, gave it its first repu- 
tation. In these sentiments I know I encounter the 
opinion of the oldest and most venerable agricultu- 
rist of America, the friend of General Washington, 
and the friend of humanity, Judge Peters. But this 
article is a costly one, and has disappointed the ex- 
pectation of all who have ever tried it, either near 
or distant from the sea, to the South. In the gene- 
ral I believe we may lay it down as a dictum, that 
too much manure has been insisted upon, that a 
much less quantity applied at the proper time, and 
upon proper occasions, in our warm climate, aided 
by deep working anda regular rotation of crops, 
will do all that can be accomplished. 

Gentlemen, I hope I have not exhausted your pa 
tier ce by these details. I have deemed them neces- 
sary, and the more so, because for one and twenty 
years past, the agriculture of our country has expe- 
rienced some depression. The very elements have 
appeared combined, with the acts of government at 
home and abroad.. From 1752 to 1804, we had not 
known a hurricane; from that time to this, we have 
had eight or nine gales, sufficient to destroy our 
erops. The year 1803, was marked by the same 
phenomenon that distinguished 1823. ‘l'wenty-one 
years have passed away amid seasous and accidents 
to which we were strangers; bui let us turn with re- 
novated energy, let us turn with renewed exertions, 


to tue repairing of the past, and the improvement of 


the future, remembering, that when God abandoned 
man in paradise, to save him from despair, he 
plucked from Eden’s bower one flower, and planted 
it in his bosom; watered by love divine, it grew; and 

cws there siill, tis Hope. in every dark disastrous 
on look to this flower, for it hus an amuletic pow- 
er, far beyond the Laup of Alladdin, far beyond the 
Ring of Solomon. 

Luvien (Geo.) May 13, 1824. 





DISEASES INCIDENT TO CATTLE IN GE- 
NERAL., 

Varrovs are the nialadies to which cattle are lia- 
ble: and, though constant and caretul examination 
of their health will greatly contribute to the preven 
tion o1 diseases, yet it will frequently happen that 
they become sick, either from the efiects of our va- 
riable climate, or from causes which all the vigilance 
of the farmer cannot possibly control. It would 
greatly swell the limits of the present work, were we 
to enumerate every malady incident to cattle: we 
shall therefore confine our attention to a few of those 
which are of most common occurrence, and for the 
rest can with confidence refer the farmer to Mr. Cla- 
ter’s useful work on the Diseases of Cattle—the re- 
suit of forty years practice and experience. But it 
cannot be sufficiently impressed upon the owner ef 
cattle, that in all sudden cases, it will be his real in- 
terest promptly to call in the aid of some expert cat- 
tle-doctor. 

1, Colds are frequent attendants in the rearing of 
numerous animals, and are too well known to require 
any minute description. In these affections, as in 
every other malady, prevention is preferable to 
cure; it will, therefore, be necessary to preserve cat- 
tle from undue exposure to sudden blasts of wind. 
particularly irom the north-east. When they be- 
ome confirmed, or settle on some internal part of 
the body, the aifected cattle may be easily discover- 


e to shake. Gypsum has is: the midale| ed by the hollowness of their flanks, the roughness 


The Eurepe-; 
an agriculturist who was acquainted with it, and used, 








of their coats, the running or weeping of their eyes, 
and the heat of their breath. Colds prevail chiefly 
in the brute creation, as among mankind, in those 
springs which follow mild wiaters: and as they be- 
come contagious if long neglected, the diseased 
beasts should be selected as early as possible, and 


must be supplied with wholesome food; and, if the 
feverish symptoms increase rapidly, it will be neces- 
_ to take about two quarts of blood from the ani 
mal, except in the case of milch-kine. A warm 
drink, consisting of one quart of ale, with ginger, 
and a small portion of laudanum infused in it, should 
be given the beast, and the dose be repeated at the 
expiration of six hours. The drink ought to consist 
of warm water, in which nitre is dissolved, and 
abundance of litter should be allowed. As the ani- 
mal recovers, it must be gradually exposed to the 
air, till it becomes sufficiently hardy to be turned 
out among the herd. 

2. The Colic, or Gripes, may be ascertained by 
the restlessness of the diseased animal, which rises 
up and lies down almost incessantly, continually 
striking its head and horns against any object that 
occurs. Young cattle are chiefly affected by the 
colic; which is attended either with a scouring, or 
with costiveness, and which of course must be treat- 
ed according to those two circumstances. In the 
former case, a warm draught should be given, con- 
sisting of one quart of ale mixed with # few drops 
of laudanum, and two or three ounces of oil of sweet 
almonds, or, which perhaps is preferable, with half 
a pint of olive oil, and sweetened with sugar. ‘This 
draught is to be repeated at the end of twelve hours, 
or oltener, as the nature of the case may require. 
When the colic is accompanied with costiveness, 
the following purge should be given as early as pos- 
sible: let four, five, or six drachms of fine Barbadoes 
aloes, and half a pint of brandy, be mixed with two 
quarts of water-gruel, and be administered in a te- 
pid, or lukewarm state. In both cases, great and 
speedy attention is necessary, to prevent inflamma- 
tion of the intestines, which must otherwise prove 
fatal, the beasts should also be kept warm and dry, 
it, order to promote perspiration. 

3. Foul—This disease affects the feet of cattle, 
chiefly in consequence of hard driving, where they 
travel through much dirt. ‘The part affected must 
be cleansed by washing, in order to discharge the 
offensive matter contained in the clees, or claws; 
«fter which they should be dressed with a mild di- 
gestive ointment, and kept perfectly clean from all 
filth, or other extraneous articles. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the foul becomes horny, in consequence of neg- 
lect, and, though no material discharge takes place, 
is yet very painful; such undurations may be disco- 
vered by }ressure with the hand, and must be re- 
moved with the knife, attention being paid to the 
directions abuve stated. 

4. Hoven.—No distemper is of more frequent oc- 
currence among cattle than that of being swollen, 
that is blown, or hoven, as it is usually denominated 
by farmers. It is induced cither by exposure to 
damp situations, by too sudden removal from an in- 
ferior to a rich pasture, or by their eating too eager- 
ly of turnips, clover, or any other succulent food; 
thus the stomach is loaded with food, and the pro- 
cess of rumination, or chewing the cud, being pre- 
vented, the animal becomes swollen with contined 
air, which penetrates into the stomach and intes- 





tines. Its preventive is obvious, and consists simply 
in turning cx‘tle into such rich pastures only when) 
they are not pressed by hunger, so that their appe-| 
tite may be soon gratified, or they should be gently, 
driven about for a few hours. that the dew may not. 
only have time to evaporate, but also the animals. 
being thus suffered to graze but a very short time 


at once, their stomachs will become gradually ac- j 


eustomed to it. 





Various remedies have been tried-and recom- 
mended for this malady, which, if not only 
discovered, inevitably proves fatal. Of these, the 
most common is to make an incision with a pen- 
knife beneath the short ribs, when a quill, or small 
tube of ivory or smoothed elder, is introduced, in 
order to give vent to the confined air, the wound is 
then covered with adhesive plaster, to prevent it 
from being affected by the external cold, and thus 
the danger is in general quickly removed. 

The method here noticed appears to ‘be the re- 
sult rather of absolute necessity than of mature 
thought, though mirgere aot | custom; and, as it is 
liahle to be attended with fatal consequences through 
the ignorance or inexpertness of the operator, it be- 
comes necessary to resort to more easy remedies. 
Medicines indeed are seldom of any particelar ser- 
vice, on account of the distance to which country 
people are often obliged to go in order to procure 
them; but the following recipe, (which we commat- 
nicate from Mr. Young's “Annals of Agriculture,” 
Vol. xxxiii.) being composed of simple, cheap, and 
common ingredients, promises to be useful. Let 
three quarters of a pint of olive oil, and one pint of 
butter, or hog’s lard, be mixed together, and given 
to the animal by means of a horn or bottle; if no 
favorable change be produced in a quarter of an 
hour, the same quantity may be repeated. ‘This 
dose is calculated for neat cattle: fur sheep, when 
hoven or blown, a wine-glass full and a half, or two 
glasses, will be sufficient to be givey in like manner. 
And 4t is asserted in the communication above cited, 
that this remedy isa specific for the malady in ques- 
tion, effecting a cure within the short period of half 
an hour. Where, however, the pen-knife is resort- 
ed to, and necessity alone can justify it, the incision 
ought to be made with a small pen knife, very sharp 
at the point, with a sudden push, four inches from the 
hip-bone, and four inches from the edge of the loin. 

Various instruments have likewise been contrived. 

with the view of relieving boven cattle, two of which 
nerit to be particularly noticed. ‘The first of these 
is a flexibie, metallic tube, invented by the celebrat- 
ed professor of anatomy at Edinburgh, Dr. Monro; 
by whom it was announced to the public in 1793. 
It consists of iron wire, about one-sixteenth of an 
inch in diameter, twisted round a polished iron rod 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, in order to give 
it a cylindrical form, the wire, after being taken off, 
should be covered with soft, smooth leather. To 
the end of the tube, which is intended to be passed 
into the stomach, a brass pipe, two inches long, of 
the same size as, or rather larger than, the tube, is 
to be firmly connected; and, to prevent the tube 
from bending too much within the mouth or gullet, 
an iron wire, one-eighth of an inch in diameter, and 
of equal length with the tube, is placed within it, 
and emmnees when such tube has entered the sto- 
mach. 

Dr. Monro has found, that the distance from the 
fore teeth to the bottom of the first siomach of a 
large ox, is about six feet; the tube ought, therefore, 
to be six feet, or two yards in length, in order (hat 
it_ may operate effectually with the largest oxen. 
When the tube has entered the stomach, it may con- 
tinue there for any length of time, as it does not im- 
pede the respiration of the animal. The ter 
part of the confined air will be. discharged through 
the instrument, and, in case it should be thought 
necessary, the remaining condensed air, or the su- 
perfluous moisture in the stomach, may be absorbed 
thence, by fixing a bellows at tie upper end of the 
tube. with two valves, one at the muzzle, the other 
at the side of it, and su disposed as to allow the air 
to pass in the direction from the stomach upwards, 
At the same time should it be deemed advisable to 
inject any ardent spirits, or other liquor calculated 
to check the fermentation, that operation may be 
performed with the utmost saiety through this tabe, 


[Complete Grazier. 
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FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A COMPARATIVE VI=W OF THE PROFIT, 
&c. OF VARIOUS VEGETABLES. 


‘THE ARRACACHA OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
We observe by the Norfolk papers of Wednes- 
day last, the distinguished botanist, Baron de Schack 





has arrived there from Trinidad, with the intention, 
of directing his course to the north, for the urpose | 
of introducing to our horticulturists, a knowledge of’ 
‘the properties of the Arracacha, and the manner of, 
‘cultivating this excellent vegetable. Those who are 
‘well acquainted with its qualities describe it as one 
of the most useful of all vegetables in South Ameri- 


Middlesex county, Mass., July 1825. 
Mar. Fessenven, 

I wish you to publish the following table in your 
useful paper, hoping it may induce some of your 
correspondents who have leisure and talents, to pub- 
lish a more full and correct one. The prices of 
many of the articles are put at what I thought they 


| 
| 


information, talents and integrity, did not know that 
cotton could or would be cultivated in the U. States 
so as to become an article of commerce for exporta- 
tion; and it is about the same length of time, since 
Samuel Maverick, Esq., of Montpelier, in Pendleton 
county, S. C., put up the first bale of cotton to be ex- 
ported to England—when he was sneered at by the 
supercilious, and assailed by all the small wit of the 
vain and conceited; and even his most respectable 
neighbours viewed his exertions of \ittle or no ac- 
count. But cotton is now known to exceed any other 


were actually worth, compared with corn at 66}, to 
give to cattle as fodder in the country. Beets and 
carrots are put higher than corn, according to the 
nutritive matter, because they contain a greater 
proportion of sugar than soluble matter. 

With great respect, yours, 


| 


j 
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ca, its root yielding a food which is prepared in the! 


kitchens in the same manner as potatoes. It is ex- 
tremely gratetul to the palate; so tender that it re- 


‘quires little cooking, and so easy of digestion, that, 


it is the common practice where it is cultivated, to 
give it to convalescents, and persons with weak 
stomachs, being considered of a much less flatulent 
nature than potatoes.—Starch, and a variety of pas- 
try work are made of its fecula, and reduced toa 
pulp, it enters the composition of certain fermented 
liquors, supposed to be very proper for restoring the 
lost tone of the stomach. 

The Arracacha, though a native of Santa Fe, and 
other places in South America, thrives best in tem- 
perate climates. Its cultivation requires a deep black 
mould, and it is propagated by cutting the roots to 
pieces each having a separate eye or shoot, and 
planting these in separate holes. 

At the end of three or four months, the roots are 
of sufficient size and quantity to be used for culina- 
ry purposes, and if allowed to remain in the ground 
for six months, they increase to a great bulk, with 
out their taste being any way altered. We under- 
stand the Arracacha has undergone such experi 
ments in Scotland as to satisfy botanists there, that 
it is much superior, in every respect, to the potato, 
which it is expected in a great measure to supersede. 
The potato was originally introduced into Europe 
from a warm climate. and has since become natu- 
ralized to the soil. In many parts of the United 
States, there can be no doubt the Arracacha mi;ht 
be cultivated with as much ease as the potato, and 
considering the great superiority which it is said to 
possess over that root, we hope that Baron de Schack 
will be encouraged in his endeavours to introduce it 
into this country. [WV. ¥. E. Post. 








INDIAN MILLET. 
Mr. SxInner, 


I have been cutting Indian millet through this 
dry weather—its extraordinary growth through the 


the last forty-eight hours, (being ten inches.) 
Yours, respectfully, 


E. AYRE. 





HORTICULTURE. 





AMERICAN WINES. 
Vineyard, near Georgetown, D. C., Aug. 22, 1825 
Joun S. Skinner, Ese. 


Sir,—I observe in your last American Farmer, p. 
176, Ist column, a paragraph as illiberal as it is 
false, particularly as it respects home-made grape 
wine Your gooseberry, persimmon, and parsnip 
wine I know nothing of. But as to grape wines, if 
you will look over some of the volumes of your 
American Farmer, you will find that there has been 
wine made in the United States equal to the best 
wines of Europe; and no one will, or can dispute 
the taste, veracity, or respectability of the gentle- 
men whose names are to those communications.— 
But both cannot be true. And as to our capacity of 
supplying ourselves with home-made wine, that is, 
as yet, buried in the womb of time. It is very lit- 


, article of export by millions of dollars—and the said 
| Mr. Maverick has now the hardihood, in his old age, 
to plant a vineyard, and is very sanguine of its be. 
ing productive, and every liberal mind must wish 
him su cess. I have correspondents from Maine 
to East Florida, on the sea-board, and in the 
states of Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, to the 
north and west, on the subject of planting vine- 
yards and making wine—numbers of whom, in 
their correspondence, have referred to the Ameri- 
‘can Farmer, and when an observation has .been 
made, it has been spoken of with respect. But it 
does not require the gift of prophecy (if you are 
‘not more particular in your publications,) to fore- 
see, that the Farmer will lose that high standing it 
‘now has with the public, and you will cease to be 
|complimented as you are in this same last number 
‘of the Farmer, (see page 173, line ninth from the 
top.) where it is called “the fountain of agricultural 
truth.” This insidious hit, made against home-made 
| grape wine, will have more effect in preventing the 
‘cultivation of the vine, than columns written against 
iit would; as it apparently appears to have the coun- 
‘tenance of the trustees of the Maryland Agricultu- 
iral Society, who ought to be (and I suppose are,) 
|respectable for their agricultural knowledge and in- 

But from the few words this libel on 


| formation. 
|wine is composed of, it can easily be remembered, 
‘and quoted by all your L. Ps. toddy makers, whis- 
_key and grog drinkers in the country, from one end 
of the U. States to the other—and be the means of 
preventing many respectable persons from trying 
the experiment of planting the vine. 
JOHN ADLUM. 

P. S. If you should not conclude to publish this 
in the American Farmer, you will please to send it 
| back to me by mail.* 





[* By no means—why should it be supposed that we 
'would not conclude to p_blish it? Does not the Ame 
irican Farmer contain every thing -merican that has 
‘been published on that subject, that is worth reading— 





| drought, has induced me to send you the growth of ¢:.cept Major Adlum’s book? 


| So far fro: the injury which Major Adlum anticipates 
'from the effect of the eu d’esprit of our correspondent, 
in the 22d number, it will have a contrary effect; since 
it has given occasion for him to denounce the opinion 
there advanced, that home-made wines are fit for any 
thing but to drink, as ‘-illiberal and false.” But muck 
as we value good advice, given in good spirit, we must 
be excused from the office of censor, which we are 
warned to assume, so far as to deny to a correspondent 
the right to question our knowledge of the best process- 
es of wine making, aud «ur capacity in every way for 
self-supply. This would be exercising an editorial ty- 
ranny and dictatorship altogether repugnant to our feel- 
ings and principles, and by which the Farmer, in the 
estimation of unprejudiced and liberal minded men, 
would assuredly ‘lose the high standing which it now 
has” in the opinion of Major Adlum, As for ‘‘compli-’ 
ments,” we do not merit, seek, or want them. More 
pleasure it gives us, to receive one valuable communica- 
tion, suggesting to the American husbandman, new ob- 
jects and new processes, for the profitable employment 
of his time and labour, written in a spirit of liberali- 
ty and courteous temper, than all the compliments for 
which we have been !ndebted to the partiality of gene- 
rous friends. In religion, in politicks, in science, in 
arts, in agriculture; in every thing where there is room 
for difference of opinion, our motto (thank God,) is 
freedom of thought and inquiry: and we cannot so far 





tle more than forty years, since one of our most en- 





lightened citizens and statesmen, eminent for his 


limit the latitude of discussion, as to prohibit any wri- 
ter from expressing, in jest or in earnest, the gonerat 
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LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 








THE CULTURE OF FLOWERS. 


{Behold the lilies of the field, how they grow: they |their guidance, from the “Portable Flower Garden,” 


toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you, 


that Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one|such information as a person should have in memo- 
ry, who attempts to rear plants of any kind.) 


of these.”—Matt. ch. 6, v. 28-29. 


A fondness for flowers, may be considered as 
characteristic of a refined and benevolent heart, as 
well as of a sensible and well attempered mind. 
The study and the culture of them will never en- 
gender any but the purest feelings of our nature; 





testimony to the partiality of its owner for subjects 
and studies suited to their taste and station in life. 

Before treating of the natural history and ma- 
nagement of any particular flower, we submit for 


the following GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, comprising 


General Observations on the Culture of Flowers. 
SOWING. 


The water should never be allowed to remain in 
the pan under the pot; it:tends to rot the roots. It 
may be well to observe that plants should be wa- 
tered with a rose on the spout of the watering pot; 
and the more finely it is perforated the better, so as 
to sprinkle the water lightly over the flowers and 
leaves, without bending them down with its weight. 

Many persons think it sufficient to water the 
roots, which is a great mistake; it materially con- 
tributes to their health and beauty to sprinkle the 
whole plant. Bathing the feet will neither cleanse 





Where nothing is said to the contrary, it may be 
taken as a general rule to sow seeds, in proportion 


the hands, nor freshen the bloom of the cheeks. 
The Auri:ula, however, is one of those ladies of 


and those who have not leisure for such pursuits|*0 their size, from a quarter of an inch to an inch fashion, who, fearful of injuring the delicacy of 


themselves, will still take pleasure in promoting them | 


deep. The Convolvulus, and such sized seeds in, 


their complexions by the use of water, cleanse 


in others. Hence, we always question the taste and general, may be sown a quarter of an inch deep, itheir faces with some elegant powder as a substi- 


the feeling of those who complain, as we have heard | 


ithe Lupine, &c., half an inch; the Scarlet-bean, | 


tute for that rude element. There is a farina in the 


some do, of their wives or daughters, that too much |&¢-, an inch deep. A few pebbles should be put at flower of the Auricula, which is usually esteemed 


time is ‘thrown away” on flowers. Such of these as| 


the bottom of the pot, to drain off superfluous mois-| 


its principal beauty: this is the case with the Poly- 


had powerful attractions for a Bacon, a Pope, a Cow- ture: the soil will, of course, vary according to the; anthus also, and some few others, of which the blos- 


per, a Sir Wm. Temple—for poets, philosophers 
and conquerors, cannot be unworthy of the regard 
and the cure of American matrons and their daugh-; 
ters So fully are we impressed with the moral re-| 
finement associated with the love and the culture of 
flowers, that in passing a mansion or a garden whose | 
windows and walls, and walks, are ornamented with 
vines and flowers and sweet-scented shrubs, without 
further observation, we shoul: expect to find,in some | 
fair tenant of the premises, more than common cul- 
tivation of mind, and without any doubt, more than 
erdinary benevolence of heart, and delicacy of sen- 
timent. 

No matter, if these attempts at floriculture be: 
ever so rude, still they show that the spirit, the 
sentiment is there, under which the poet has repre- 
sented Dioclesian to have answered, when ambas- 
sadors came to entice him to a throne— 

“If I, my friends,” said he, ‘should to you show 

All the delights which in these gardens grow, 

"Tis likelier far that you with me should stay, 

Than ’tis that you should carry me away; 

And trust me not, my friends, if every day, 

I walk not here with more delight, 

Than ever after the most happy fight, 

In triumph to the Capitol I rode 

To thank the gods, and to be thought myself almost 

a god.” 

When we look back to the pages of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, we can but reproach ourselves for hav- 
ing gleaned for its fair readers, so little to instruct 
or amuse those of them (of whom, we trust, there 
are many,) who take delight in cultivating flowers. 


plant; but whatever soil the plant may require, and | 
many require a stony one, the earth should be light 
and free trom stones above the seeds. After sow- 
ing, a little water should be given to settle the earth, 
about the seeds. It is not advisable for individuals | 





soms must not be watered. 

Of such plants as are succulent, it is generally ad- 
vised to water the leaves but seldom, Fest a redun- 
dancy of moisture should rot them: the merely pluck- 
ing a leaf, will generally determine whether a plant 


to save their seeds from home-reared plants: be-) be succulent or not; and a person may distinguish 


sides that they thrive better in a change of soil,| 
they will often be stronger from plants in the open 
ground. 

PLANTING. 


To see if a plant wants fresh potting, turn it care- 
fully out of the pot, with the earth attached to it, 
and examine the roots. If they are matted about 
the sides and bottom of the ball, the plant evident- 
ly requires fresh potting. Then carefully reduce 
the ball of earth to about a third of its original bulk; 
single out the matted roots, and trim away all that) 
are mouldy and decayed. Probably the same pot; 
may then be large enough; but, if it requires a 





-|larger, it should be about two inches broader for a 


middle sized plant; three or four for a large plant. 
If the roots are not matted, but the pots are filled 
with the fibres, keep the ball entire, and carefully 
plant it in a larger pot. At the top of a large pot, 
an inch; of a small pot, half an inch, should be left 
for the reception of water, without danger of over- 
\flow. A little gravel should always be at the bottom. 
A plant, newly potted, must never be exposed to 








|a strong sun: it should be watered and placed in| 


\the shade immediately, and there remain till it is 
\rooted: which way be known by its shooting above. 


fire in the day; but in sharp frost it will be well, in- 


in a moment what blossoms are likely to be hurt by 
water, by observing whether there be any visible 
farina on them. The best way in watering all 
plants, is rather to cast the water at, than to pour it 
on them, as it falls more lightly. It will be observed, 
that more water, as well as more shelter, must be 
‘necessary for potted plants, than for plants in the 
open ground. 
AIR AND LIGHT. 


Flowers must not be denied the light, towards 


which they naturally turn; the want of it will injure 
their health, as much as the want of water, air, or 
warmth. 


They must also be allowed air: even those that 
will not bear the outer air, must have the air of the 
room frequently freshened by ventilation, to pre- 
serve thera in health. Care should be taken not to 
let plants stand in a draught; for, so situated, one 
strong gust of an easterly wind will often prove 
sufficient to destroy them. 

In frosty weather the windows should be kept 
close, and at night the shutters. Those plants di- 
rected to be placed in an inhabited room, will not 
usually require a fire, if in a room which has had 


Plants are frequently destroyed by replanting, | Stead of stirring out the fire, to leave a little, on 


! : 4 . Py 
merely from the careless manner in which it is done. 


retiring to rest, and place a guard before it for se- 


But we hope to retrieve what we have suffered in | Where the roots spread, plenty of room should be|UrtY- 


their esteem, so far as it can be done from the re- 
sources of our library, which, limited as it is, bears 





lett open, a little hillock made in the centre of the 
pot, and the plant being placed thereon, the roots 
should be distributed around it in a regular manner, 


INSECTS. 


If any plants are infested with insects, which is 
\often the case with Rose-trees, Heart’s-ease, &c., 


Opinion that home-made wines are not fit to drink. De|observing that they are not twisted or turned up at| they should be watered with tobacco water, which 
gustibus non est disputandum,—Many people even yet|the ends. ‘The earth should be filled in, a little at; quickly destroys them. Some say that, indepen- 
contend, that tomatoes are only fit for hogs; and some|a time, and the pot gently shaken, to settle the! dently of the removal of the insects, it improves 


would as soon eat fish oil as sweet oil; and the dandy, 
‘perfumed like a milliner,”” would disgorge his very 
bowels, if he had any, at the sight of a plate full of a 
certain animal, of the class amphibia, order reptilia, 


‘earth to the roots all the way down, When filled, 
\it should be pressed down with the hand. It is ver 
common to fill in the earth at once, and press it 


that nightly croaks along the shores of Analoston.— hard down; which not only wounds the tender fi- 


Sti] the Haytien will eat his tomato—the Spaniard 
will eat his oil—and Monsieur will eat his frog, 
whenever he can get them. If you tell him frogs are 
“fit for any thing but to eat”—he will not tell you, 
Sare, vat you say is ‘“‘illiberal and false;”—all he asks 
is the privilege to shrug up his shoulders, and answer 
“Ah! mon cher ami—chacun a son gout.” 

The better way, according to our impression, is to 
leave the American Farmer as a publick forum, open 
for free discussion. Good manners will teach each dis- 
putant to deport himself with mild and gentleman-like 
bearing towards his opponent: thus truth will be elicit- 


bres, but often leaves a hollow space towards the 
bottom of the roots, and deprives them of their 
proper nourishment. But the thing most necessary 
to be observed is, that the roots be allowed their na- 
tural course. 

All plants should be kept clear of weeds, not for 
neatness alone, but because they exhaust the nutri- 
ment which feeds the plant. 


WATER. E 
The best water for plants is undoubtedly rain- 


ed, and the publick will decide impartially. “What water; if this cannot be obtained, river-water will 


reason, however, have we for concealing our opinion,” 


saith a great French writer, “when we do not give it as is hard spring water. 


a law? What better than the diversity of opinions, can 
improve the taste of the publick?”—E4, 4m. Farm.] 








do: pond-water is not so good, but the worst of all 
In winter, and, for delicate 
|plants, even in summer, water should be placed in 
'the sun till it becomes tepid before it is used. 


| the verdure of the plant. 

| One pound of roll tobacco will suffice for three 
pints of water, which should be poured on it nearly 
boiling, and stand a few hours before it is used. 


BULBS. 


The leaves of bulbous flowers should never be 
plucked before they decay, or the bulb will thereby 
be deprived of a large portion of its natural nourish- 
ment. When the flowers and leaves have decayed, 
the bulbs should be taken up, dried in the shade, all 
loose earth, fibres, &c., should be cleaned off them, 
and they should be put away in a place, and 
safe from mice, &c., until wanted. y should 
‘not touch each other, but either lie all on a flat sur- 
face, or be kept a by some dry sand. Bulbs 


should have no fresh water after their leaves have 
begun to decay. 

me persons put a piece of nitre,-of the size of 
@ pea, into the water in which the bulbs are raised, 
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renewing it whenever ie water is changed, in or- 
der to make the colours brighter. It may not be 
known to every one who finds amusement in the 
cultivation of flowers, that pots are made purposely 
for bulbs. a: wide at the bettom as at the top, and of 
the requisite depth. When they are grown in earth, 
it is advisable to procure these pots, for of the 
common kind they cannot be obtained sufficiently 
deep without being much wider than necessary. 








FINE FRUIT. 

[Finer fruit was never seen in any country than) 
that which accompanied the following.} 

Dear Sir, Oxford, Aug. 18, 1825.) 

I send you this morning by the steamboat, Cap- 
tain Dickinson, a basket of assorted fruits, and beg} 
your opinion of them. Amongst the rest you will; 
find several sorts of my new French peaches, of | 
which some are ripe and some not quite. My larg-| 
est sorts are not ripe, and in fact, the hard storms! 
blew off the very largest. You will receive some! 
ef the 

1. Large early Newingtons. 

®. Large French pears—perhaps not excelled by 

any. 

$. Large rousk burgami, or bergamot. 

4. Small French peach, nume not known, much| 

perfumed. 

The above are all the sorts ripe at this time, the 
grapes are the white Constantia. With the addi- 
tion of about four more sorts of peaches which I 
have propagated, I have about two hundred trees 
for sale; and many of them bore fruit this year. I 
have also as many fine plums of the imported sorts 
tor sale, and a great number of pears, &c. Kc. 

Your friend, &e. 
JOHN WILLIS. 

P.S. I have had a French muscatory peach 12) 
inches round, measure any way. | 


' 


| 


| 
| 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





EXTRACTS 
“From Lawson’s History of «The Carolinas,’ publish- 
ed in London, iv the year 1706.” 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir.—I send you another extract from “Lawson,” 
and as I intend to eatract ‘the strictly practical 
parts” only, I hope it may meet your views, and be 
useful to the vine growing part of the community. | 
=c The whole essay is very interesting! but I mean} 
to keep my eye on the practical parts alone!—Law-_ 
son says, (page 113.) 

«The trimming of vines as they do in France, that 
is to a stump, must either here not be followed, or, 
we are not sensible of the exact time, when they) 
ought to be thus pruned: for experience has taught 
us that the European grape suflered to run and ex- 
pand itself at large, has been found to bear as well 
in America as it does in Europe; when at the same 
time, the same root of vine trimmed to a stump! as} 
before spoken of, has borne a poor crop lor one year 
or two; and by its spilling after cutting, emaciated, 
and in three or four years cied! 

“This experiment I believe has never failed, for’ 
[ have trimmed the natural vine the French way— 
which has been attended at last with the same f.te.| 
Wherefore, it seems most expedient, to leave the 
vines. more branches here than in Europe; or, let) 
them run up trees as some do in ‘Lombardy,’ upon 
elms. The mulberries and chinkapin are tough—! 
and trimmed to what you please, therefore, fit sup-: 
porters of the vines. EKelding, and plucking away 
the leaves, to hasten the ripening of this fruit, may 
not be unrecessary—yet we see the natural ‘wil?’ 
grape,’ generally ripens in the shade. Naiure in! 





this as in many other instances, may prove a sure|of K.urupe, have cost him more than three thousand 


guide! 'The twisting of the stems to make the grapes dollars, und in this collection, he has received more 
ripe, together, loses no juice, and may be beneficial than 400 new varieties of fruit, enabling him to ac- 
if done in season. |commodate the climate and soil of every section of 

“A very ingenious French gentleman, and another our union. In the single article of roses, he has from 
from ‘Switzerland,’ with whom I frequently con-|5 to 400 varieties. , 
verse, exclaim against that short cutting of vines—| udeed his collection is immense, and of fruits, 
the generally approved method of France and Ger- every thing having a good name. But here let me 
many; and say, that they were both out in their observe that fine and good names, do not always in. 
judgment, until of late experience has taught them/sure good fruits, because climate and_ soil may 
otherwise. Moreover, the French in North Caroli-jchange the quality, and we may not all agree to 
na assure me, that if we should trim our apple and give the same mame to the same fruit. Let an old 
other fruit trees, as they do in Europe. we should; man confess one great error among a few thousand 
spoil them! As for cones and plums, I have found) Which shall be nameless. 
by experience what they affirm to be true. The! 1 began in the year 1783, to propagate fruit, 
French from the ‘Manakin Town,’ on the freshes of grafting and buddmg; there was but litile good fruit 
James river, had for the most part removed them-| in our country, a solilary pear or apple was thought 
selves to Carolina, to live there before I caine away,! good, because there was not any better. I lost there- 
and the rest were following, as their minister, (Mon-|fore many years of my life by propagating fruit, 
sieur Philip de Riebourg) told me, who was at ‘Bath! which, since better experience, [ know to be worth- 
town,’ where I was taking my leave of my friends.' less, and have dug up, or headed down most of 
He assured me that their intent was to propagate, them. My great error was, in not procuring at any 
vines as far as their present circumstances would) price from a nursery of highest reputation, a few 
permit—provided they could get any slips of vines, dollars worth of choice apples, pears, cherries, peach- 
that would do. At the same time [I had got some} ts, plumbs, &c. &c. From a collection made tu this 
grape seed which were of the ‘Jesuit’s white grape,’| Way, | should have ascertained those which were 
from Madeira, The seed came up very plentifully,| excellent ou my farm, from which I could have pro- 
and I hope will not degenerate; which if it so hap-| pagated, and i should have been in almost the im- 
pens not to do, the seed may prove the best way to| mediate enjoyment uf delicious fruit. ‘The best peach 
raise a ‘vineyard,’ as certainly it is most easy for, Which | own, is a fine healthy tree, procured from 
transplantation. Yet I reckon we should have the, Mr. Prince is March 1798. 
‘seed’ from a country where the grape arrives at the} Ail decidvals trees, should in Maryland, be plant- 
utmost perfection of ripeness!” ed not later if possible than the last of October, of 

The following gives an insight into the discovery| course, orders cannot be too soon sent on. Mr. 
of the great Virginia coal mines. Frince, has ageuts in almost every sea port town of 

“One of these French, being a fowling, shot a fow]| Our ubion, but he will respect an order, to be con- 
in the river, (James,) upon which his dog went down} signed to any respectable merchant. Evergreens, 
the banks to bring it to his master, but the bank! of which Sir. Prince has a splendid collection, should 
was so high and steep that he could not get up again.| be pianted in March, to the iast of April. Direc. to 
Hereupon the Frenchman went down to help his) it. William Prince, Flushing, Long Island, New 
dog up, and breaking the mould away accidentally; ¥- rk Your ob’t. serv t. 
with his feet, he discovered a very rich ‘coal mine.’|  +4«84s *3, 1825. 
This adventure he gave an account of amony the 
neighbourhood, and presently one of the gentry of 
that part surveyed the land, and th+ poor French- 
man got nothing by his discovery."g§C3~The Mana- 
kin Town was upon James river, at the falls, where 
Richmond now stands—was it not? 

Your steady subscriber. 
CaROLINIENSIS. 





SUMACH. 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
West-Chester, (Pa.) lug. 24, 1825. 
Mr. SrInner, 

A writer, signed “Hopson,” whom you quote from 
the N. ¥. Statesman, on the subject of the genns 
Fihus, ov Sumach, and the use made of it, in tauniny, 
&c. (see American Farmer, Aug. 12,) scems to sup- 
pose that the rhus corturia or elm lesved sumach, is 
a native ol the United States. This, { apprehend, is 
a mistake, No American botanist, that | know of, 
has ever found the rhus coriaria, growing native in 





CULTURE OF TREES. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir,—As the season for planting fruit and orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, is fast approaching, I wish ~¢ - 
to draw the publie attention to tie best source in the) OUT Country. Indeed, it is a rare plant in our bota- 
United States, from whence a certain supply may be,Mi¢ gardens. ‘The species of rhus which are col- 
obtained. |lected and used for tanning morocco leather. in this 

Mr. William Prince, of Flushing, Long Island,| country, are chiefly, I beiteve, the R elabrum, or 
state of New-York, is the owner and manager of the|Common smooth sumach, and the R. typhinum, or 
most extensive garden on this continent, and which| Stag’s horn sumach, That they are imerior to the 
under the care of himself and his father, has been|S¥™ach “obtained from Spain and Sicily,” as “Hop- 
in operation more than sixty years, son” states, is quite probabie: and hence it is Lmpor- 

For the last thirty years, have been acquainted] ant, in case our southern fellow citizens should un- 
with Mr. Prince and his garden. in which [ spent aj dertake the culture of samach, that they should be 
few hours the last summer; and for the last twenty- apprized of the error of “Hopson,” in supposing the 
seven years, I have been annually procuring from rhus coriaria to be a native. They ouglit certainly 
him the choicest fruits and the most beautiful trees|to procure that species which has been found most 
and shrubs. valuable; viz: R. coriuria—and for this they must 

His catalogue is not confined to homely articles,|!ook abroad. It is simply to notice what I believe 
he has for sule, a most splendid collection of green| to be an error, that I trouble you with this paragraph 
and hot-house plants. I most sincerely recommend] #94 am your obt. servant. 
Mr. Prince to your notice, as a gentleman every 
way worthy of public patronae, and who I know 
may be relied upon. His collection is immense, 
which he spares neither time, labour, or money to) phia friends on the subject of this delicious fruit, 
increase. ; they have, as yet, »fforded but a small supply of 

His importations this vear, of new varieties of, peaches to our city—and in proof of this remark, 
fruit trees, shrubs, &c. from the various nurserics|we mention that good peaches were on Saturday 








PEACHES. 
Notwithstanding the hint we gave our Philadel- 
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“pidly sold at the enormous price of twelve dollars 
rapidly sold at the enormous price 0 

” ality, at ten dollars. 
the bushel; second quailty, ag 

Il ling-stone peaches, for preserving, 
ot eilina in the Baltimore market for five dollars 


per bushel.] 





PAPER FROM STRAW. 

M. Louis Lambert, of Paris, has taken out a pa- 
tent in England, for the manufacture of Paper from 
Straw. He thus describes the operation:— 

«My said secret or invention consists in the em- 

loyment of Straw, which I prefer to free from knots, 
fy cutting them off the stems: I next submit the 
Straw to ebullition, with quick lime in water, in the 
proportion of four ounces of lime to one of water, to 
extract the colouring matters, and to dispose it to 
become fibrous; I can also employ for the same pur- 
poses, caustic potash, soda or ammonia, it is then 
washed—I next expose it to the action of a hydro- 





sulphuret, composed of quick-lune and sulphur, in| 
solution, in the proportions of four ounces of lime) 


| 





of the blood are materially accelerated; and this in- 
creased impetus of the blood through the whole sys- 
tem produces an effectual determination to the sur- 
face of the skin; and free perspiration is the conse- 
quence. By the same means, the body is disposed 
to sleep; the appetite increased; the tone of the 
stomach and digestive powers preserved; and the 
blood is determined from the internal viscera, which 
prevents as well as removes obstructions, and pow- 
erfully obviates the tendency to a plethoric fulness 
of the system. By exercise, the spirits are enliven- 
ed, and the body refreshed; or, as Hippocrates ob- 
serves, exercise gives strength to the body, and vi- 
gour to the mind; and it is <n irrefragable truth, 
that where it is improperly neglected, the energy 
and strength of the whole machine falls to decay. 
Pedestrianism affords the best species of exercise, 
and may be said to include much that is valuable to 
mankind. ‘Those distinguished persons, therefore, 
who have rendered this branch of the gymnastic 
art fashionable and general, deserve the highest 
praise. ‘lo Captain Barclay, and many other gen- 
tlemen, this country is greatly indebted for their im- 


to one of sulphur, with one quart of water, in order| provement of the art. It is only the thoughtless 
to free it from the mucilaginous and silicious mat-' and inconsiderate who do not discover the benefits 
ters, so prejudicial in paper-making. I then wash resulting from the exploits of such celebrated pro- 
it thoroughly in successive portions of water, by eX-| fessors, because they cannot estimate the ultimate 
posing it to the aciion ol the paper-mill, till all sinell| ¢ :nsequences of individual exertion. But reflecting 
of the alkaline sulphuret is entirely removed—I then’ ).onJe must perceive that, in time, desultory efforts 


press it, and afterwards submit it to the usual ope-| may be reduced into a system founded on principles | 


rations empluyed in bleaching vegetable fibres, viz:—| ¢|culated to strengthen and preserve botifthe health 
to the action of chlorine, either separate or in com-! of our bodies and the energy of our minds, thus fa- 
bination with lime, or by exposure to the open air cilitating the acquisition of ode knowledge. 

and light upon the grass. After this, it is well wash-| Exercise on foot is allowed to be the most natural 
ed, till all the smell of bleaching is withdrawn; and,) aq perfect, as it employs every part of the body, 
la-tly, it is exposed to the action of the rag-engines, | and effectually promotes the circulation of the blocd 
usually used in paper-making, in order to reduce it through the arteries and veins. “Walking,” suys| 


. — nn | 
following extraordinary weight: Nett weight of the 
carcass 2048 Ibs., or 512 Ibs. per quarter; loose fat, 
21 st. 11 1b., of 16 lbs. to the stone, ($47 Ibs.;) hide, 
149 lbs.; head and tongue, 59 lbs.,; and we under- 
stand that a sirloin draft, weighing 132 Tbs. was pre- 
sented to Sir Thomas D. Hesketh, bart., of Rufford 
Hall. This fine animal was pastured during the 
summer, and in winter fed on hay, crushed oats and 
turnips.—ib. 








ENGLISH BULL-DOG. 


A large dog of this species, from some cause that 
was not observed, suddenly flew at a fine cart-horse, 
that was standing at the end-of the Salthouse Dock, 
Liverpool, and fixing his lacerating teeth in his 
te ng defied every effort to get him off. At first 
he was beaten with cart whips and sticks with such 
fury as seemed enough to break his bones, but this 
being unavailing, wang ome came up with an adze 
in his hand, and beat him with the blunt iron head“: 
of the instrument till it might have been thought he 
had pounded him to a jelly, but the dog never mov- 
ed a tooth. A man then took out a large pointed 
clasp-knife, with which he stabbed. him repeatedly 
in the back, loins, and ribs, but with no better suc- 
cess. At last, one of the spectators who happened 
to possess more strength of sinew and arm, squeez- 
'ed the ferocious animal so tightly round the throat, 
jthat at length he turned up the whites of his eyes, 
and relaxed his jaws. ‘The man threw him off to a 
‘distance, but the dog immediately went round the 
crowd, got dehind the horse, and again seized it by 
the under part of his thigh. As no terms could be 
kept with this untameable brute, he was agin loos- 








’*' ened, and thrown into the dock to drown; as he rose 


to the surface, a sailor struck him a deadly blow or 
the head with a handspike, but he rose once more, 











into pulp or paste, previous to being made into pa-| 
per.” {Technical Repository, No. 42. 





The extraordinary and important increase of the 
Cotton trade, now established in various parts of the 
Kingdom may be accurately shewn in the following 
account of the annual Jmportation of Colton into 
Great Britain, from 1781 to 1822, viz: 


RIOR 2. sw ts «6 SOU 9RO The. 


17838... 9,546,179 
1785 . . . . . 17,992,888 
1787. . . . . 22,600,000 
1799. . . . . 46,000,000 
1800 . . . . . 56,010,732 
1802 . . . . . 60,345,600 
1807 . . . . . 74,025,306 
1811... . . 91,662,344 
1815... . . 99,306,343 
1817. . . . . 124,912,968 
1818 177,282,158 


1819 . . . . . 149,549,971 
1820 . ... . . 150,043,082 
1821... . « 141,253,993 
In 1801, the official*value of the Cotton Twist and 
Yarn exported trom Great Britain was 476,1061. the 
official value of cotton goods exported was 6,7 15,2101. 
In 1822 the quantity of twist and yarn exported 
(Weishing 28,531,660 Ibs.) was 2,522,4991. of cotton 
goods exported 24,815,2761. 





ADVANTAGES OF PEDESTRIANISM. 
I ride and walk, and am reputed the best walker in 
this town.—Swirt. 
The wise for cure on exercise cepend: 
God never made his work for man to mend.—Drypen. 


Tue proper exercise of the body, so conducive 
to good iiealth and spirits, is an important object to 
every one. By a strict attention to exercise, the 
tone and vigour of the moving powers are wonder- 





fully increased; the nervous energy and circulation 


Dr. Willich, “the most natural and salutary exer- 
cise, is in the power of every body; and we can 
adapt its degree and duration to the various circum- 
stances of health. By this exercise the appetite and 
perspiration are promoted, the body is kept in pro- 
per temperament, the mind is enlivened; the mo- 


tion of the lungs is facilitated; and the rigidity of 


the legs, arising from too much sitting is relieved. 
The most obstinate diseases, and the most trouble- 
some hysteric and hypochondriacal complaints have 
been frequently cured by perseverance in walking.” 

Pedestrian feats, even when carried to excess, are 
seldom attended with any pernicious effects. ‘The 
exhaustion occasioned by severe exercise is only 
temporary; for the wearied frame is speedily re- 
eruited by the luxury of rest and refreshment. But 
certain rules may be observed, which will render 
walking both easy and agreeable. A light, yet firm 
and manly step, an erect posture, espécially in re- 
gard to the head, the breast, and the shoulders, 
should be the chief objects of attainment. By care 
and attention a person may thus learn to walk grace- 
fully, and with little bodily fatigue. 

Early and constant practice gradually forms the 
pedestrian for the accomplishment of the greatest 
undertakings, but even in the common intercourse 
subsisting in society, facility of walking is requisite 
for individual conveniency and comfort. It should, 
therefore, be the study of people of all ranks, to 
adopt the best method of performing either short 
or long journeys, by imitating the gait and manner 
of those celebrated men, who, of late years, have 
so eminently distinguished themselves in the annais 
of the sporting world. [Annals of Sporting. 


: REMARKABLY FINE OX. 


On Monday, the 28th of January, was slaughter 
ed at Ellel Hall, near Lancaster, the famous grey 


and was again sent down in the same manner, and 
this process was repeated five or six times, at length, 
one of the by-standers, who either possessed, or as- 
sumed tc bave some right of property in the dog, 
overcome by his amazing tenacity of life, and wea- 
ry of persecution, got him out, and walked off with 
this prodigy of English courage, to all appearance 
very little the worse for the horrible conflict he had 
undergone.—ib, 











ce ye rs 


Bartimmore, Fripay, SEPTEMBER 2, 1825. 











PREMIUMS FOR THE BEST CULTIVATED FARMS, 


The Maryland Agricultural Society, has offered a 
premium of a piece of plate valued at $50, “for 
the farm of not less than one hundred acres, which 
shall appear to have been cultivated with the great- 
est economy and nett profit, consistently with its 
permanent improvement, reference being had to its 
natural advantages as to soil, situation, &c. 

For the second best, particulars as above, a pre- 
mium of a piece of plate valued at $30. 

Jn order that every farmer and planter in Mary- 
iand, may have an equal opportunity of entering 
‘into competition; the trustees have appointed three 
gentlemen in each county of the state, to examine 
‘and report the applications for the above premiums, 
lin their respective counties. 

‘The trustees rely on the known zeal and devotisn 
to the cause of agriculture, of the geutlemen whom 
they have taken the liberty to place on these com- 
mittees. Lf however, any of these gentlemen cannot 
‘act, it is expected that each person declining the 
‘trust will prevail on some other in his county to sup- 





ox, of the short-horned breed, belonging to Wm.'ply his place, and w3ll inform the corresponding se- 


Hinde, Fisq., of the firm of Hinde & Puichett, vo: 


Leeds, which, although he would not have been 5 


cretary of the change. 
The duty required of these committees, will be, 


years old till the 25th of March next; was of theito receive the applications of these who wish to offer 
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their farms for the premiums; to view the farms of|that calm, dignified and exalted happiness, which| 
the applicants; to obtain from each a statement as/far excels the admiration of the world. To history, ' 
accurate as practicable, of the size of his farm, the|we must leave the recital and enumeration of ot 


oaey of different manures used, his kinds of crop,'many meritorious actions, as to her province, be- 


of each; the number of hands, horses, 
oxen employed; the number of cattle, 


e _— 


mules, an 


sheep, and hogs kept, raised and sold, and their pro- and mankind.” Our Society feels in the death of COFFEE, 


duce in milk, butter, cheese, wool, &c. 

At some convenient time, the committees can 
meet, compare the different farms they have examin- 
ed, and select the two which they consider the best 
in their respective counties. A particular account 
of each of these may then be transmitted to the cor- 
responding secretary at any time previous to the 
next Cattle Show. At the Cattle Show, the Trus- 
tees will select three gentlemen from among the 
members of the committees attending, to whom the 
corresponding secretary wil deliver all the reports 
he has received; these three gentlemen will compare 
the different statements, and will award the premi- 
ums to the persons whom they think entitled. 

In compliance with a resolution passed by the 
Board of Trustees, at their last meeting, the follow- 
ing gentlemen have been appointed on the com- 
mittees. 

Allegany Co—J. M‘Henry, David Lynn, William 
Lamar. Washington—Frisby Tilghman, W. Gabby, 
John Bowles. Frederick—Grafton Duval, Baker 
Johnson, John Lee. Anne Arundel—T. B. Dorsey, 
Henry Wayman, Col. Thomas Hood. Montgomery— 
Arch. Lee, Geo. C. Washingtoy Roger Brooke. 
P. George—Jos. Kent, Benj. Og.., R. W. Bowie. 
Calvert—Daniel Kent, John Beckett, Richard Gra. 
ham. Charles—Daniel Jenifer, John B. Willis, John 
Ferguson. St. Mary’s—H. G. S. Key, Clem. Dor- 
sey, Dr. James Thomas. Baltimore—Thomas Gist, 
John S. Webster, John Kelso. Harford—Dr. Jos 
Brownley, John Stump, Wm. M. Lansdale. Cecil 
—J. W. Thomas, S. Hollingsworth, jr. B. F. Mack- 
all. Kent—Gen. Reed, Ezekiel F. Chambers, G 
W. Thomas. Queen Ann’s—Col. T. Emory, W. R. 
Stewart, Wm De Courcey. Tulbot—R. H. Golds 
borough, S. Stevens, Tench “ilghman. Caroline— 
Col. Potter, Richard Hughlett, Wm. Orrell. So- 
merset-—Dr. Janies Wilson, Littleton Dennis, Ar- 
nold E. Jones. Dorset—Dr. Muse, Washington Ec- 
cleston, Charles Goldsborough. Worcester—Dr. 
Spence, Thomas N. Williams, Col. G. Haywood. 

By order of the Board of ‘Trustees, 
JOHN S. SKINNER, 
Correspond’g Sec’ry. 





(From # Charleston Paper.) 


Gen. Cuartes Coreswortn Pincxney.—At a 
special meeting of the South Carolina Agricultural 
iety, held on Monday, 22d of August, the fol- 
lowing Address and Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Mr. President—To praise those, when dead, whom 
we have loved and venerated when living, is a feel- 
ing as delightful to indulge, as it is difficult to re- 
press. ‘To eulogize departed worth, is the only re- 
turn which the obligated living can make to the il- 
lustrious dead. If ever there was an occasion, when 
men could with perfect propriety, lavish the highest 
encomiums, «nd pay the most devotional respect, to 
the memory of a benefactor, surely this is one, 
which has this day assembled us, to express our ad- 
miration of the character,and our poignant regret for 
the death of the venerable Maj. Gen. Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney. Poor, indeed, if that was the only re- 
ward, would be the compensation of our ceaseless 
applause, for his many painful and perilous exer- 
tions, for his Jong life of spotless purity, of unsullied 
patriotism. But fortunately for mankind, with the 
truly great, their glory is rather the consequence, 
than the inspiring cause of their distinguished ac- 
tions; and hence from the moral constitution of hu- 


long the characters of those ‘“‘who were born, and 
‘have acted as if they were born, for their coun 


our invaluable member the loss of a distinguished | 
‘patron and zealous friend of agriculture. Believing 
\that the power, prosperity and happiness of his na- 
tive state, were unalterably associated with the ex- 
tent, activity and | gy sere of her agricultural 
resourses, he steadily devoted to their deveiope- 
ment all the energies of his mind. He seemed, in 
‘his solicitude, to embrace all the subjects connect- 
ed with agriculiure, which he wished to be followed | 
as a scientific, as well as practical pursuit. Not 
content to recline upon the honours of his youth, or 
live on the exhaustless fame of his manhood, he 
sought in the decline of his life, to encourage and 
promote the views of all the societies whose objects 
were public good, or private happiness. His patri- 
otism was illustrated by his never ceasing to be} 
useful. He always pursued a right course, from) 
right feeling, aud his glory may be equally shared 
between his head and his heart. The fame of his 
exploits was as far above the reach of envy, as his 
motives were devoid of selfishness. Nature kindly 
extended his lite, taat he might witness the happy 
results of his labour, and as kindly removed him 
when the cirele of his glory was complete. The 
whole mup of his life is now before us, and from the 
earliest period of his valourous youth, to the day of 
his lamented death, we can trace nothing to regret,’ 
but much to imitate and more toadmire. Accident 
can no lunger exercise its tyranny over his reputa- 
tion—his fame is fixed on earth—his happiness se- 
cured in Heaven. 

In consequence of the irreparable loss which has 
befallen our Suciety by the death of one of its most} 
estimable and distinguished members, who was the: 





to offer the following resolutions: 


rolina Agricultural Society do wear the usual mourn- 
ing for thirty days, for Gen. Cuantes Coreswortu 
Pinckney, as the last means of expressing their| 
great veneration for his public character, and their, 
personal respect for his private worth. 

2. Resolved, That our proceedings ir relation to! 
the late melancholy event which has clad our city) 
in mourning, be transmitted te the daughters of :he| 
deceased, not only from a hope that sympathy may) 
alleviate sorrow, but with the view of informing) 
them how highly the life of their venerable father 
was valued, and how sincerely his death was de- 
plored by the members of the South Carolina Agri- 
cultural Society 

3. Resolved, ‘That they be also published in the 
newspapers of this city. 

CHARLES E. ROWAND, Sec’ry. 





Toxsacco.—Amount of Inspections in the three 
state warehouses, during the last week, 510 hhds. 
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friend of science and the friend of man, I beg leave} MEAL, Corn, kiln dried, 
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” |WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. Per! From) _to {from to 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bb1./10 ‘ie 
| BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 10 
W.I. Green, . | — 18 19 20 25 
do. Common,|} — 164) 174 18} 20 

COTTON, Louisiana, &c.; — 24, 25 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 20} 22 

COTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 40 
An advance of 1 cent; — . 
each number to No. 18.| — 

CANDLES, Mould, . . | — 11 13], 14) 16 
Dipt, .. 2c cee -|— 10 12 

CHEESE,......-. _ 6 8| 10) 142 

FEATHERS, Live,... | — 33} 35 

FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl.| 2 18 2 37 
Shad, trimmed, —/|6 6 50 

FLAXSEED, Rough,. . {bush} } 

FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 75) 5 00 
(peepee gay —| 4 25! 4 37 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 38) 4 62 

bse 6 8 eC Ib. 9} 11 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . (25 1b) 5 5 50 

GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush 43 46 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00) 1 05 

do. Lawler,..... — 90) 94 
do. Red,.....)— 85 90 
Buckwheat, ..... — 55 15 
_. —_——aeee ° —_ 40 
Barley,....-..e-. — 50 
Clover Seed, Red .. | — | 3 75 4 
Ruta Baga Seed,. .. | —| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, | —/| 2 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,; — |} 1 50 
Timothy Seed, ....|— | 2 25 
PST TT _ 25 25 
Peas, Black Eyed,. . | — 95| 1 
Beans White,....{—j1 1 12 

HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton {170 

HOGS’ LARD,..... Ib. 10 {1 

LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 24 25 
Eastern Tan,..... _ 18 20) 

MOLASSES, Havana, . jgal. 26}. 30; 387 50 

bbl.| 2 37 
NAILS, 8a20d. ..... Ib. 7 4 8 
bbi.| 2 25; 2 50) 
a bs a's a WO a — | 1 75} 2 00) 
Turpentine, Soft, ..|—J| 2 2 12} 

OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 24) 26 
J. eee eee — 80 

PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |15 15 50 

do Prime,. . . | — {11 50 

PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 4 00) 4 25 

POTATNES, ...... bush} 62) 75 

ocr, COee, « ssc c c.lb.| 3 25) 3 50 

SOAP, Baltimore White, Ib. 10} 14) «+18 

do. Brown, . | — 6 . 9} 10 

WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 26 

PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 75; 1 00 

APP' E BRANDY, Ist pr} ~- $0} 31 

SUGARS, Havana White, |c.]b.|13 00/14 00 

Jo. Brown,.. | — {11 00/11 50 
Lenesiana, .....-. —j} 8 50/11 00 
Ee eee Ib. 15} 24) 15} 95 
ee PRT eT = 15} 16) 16 ft 

SPICES, Cloves,... —j]* 85 
Ginger, Ground,. . . | — 7 8 
Nutmegs,, ...... —|1% 2 00 
ae _ 17 18 

SALT, St. Ubes,.... [bush| 40 
Ground Aium,....}]— 60} 65 

SHOT, all sizes, . . . . |.cwt.| 8 50 9 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50] 2 70| 3 00) 4 

do. Sicily,. . | — } 1 10) 1 25 
OS See eee — | 1 12] 1 20 
ae ee doz.| 4 8 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.} 1 50 2 00 

WOOL, Merino, full bl’dj Ib. 40} 45)) unwashed 

do. crossed,. . | — 30; 35 but free of 
Common, Country, .- | — 25} 28 tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — 30! 35 
i 








ably fine Ox—English Bull Dog—Premiums for the best Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Tor, corner of St. 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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man nature, they enjoy from every hour’s reflection, ' Prices Current. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


ON THE IMPROVEMENT. OF OUR BREED 
OF HORNED CATTLE BY IMPORTATION. 


(From the Massachusetts Agricultural Journal.) 





We are induced to say something on this subject, 
not only because we think it an important one, but 
because some very able and interesting remarks 
have been made upon it by the venerable President 
of the Essex Agricultural Society. 

In the course of his remarks and quotations, he 
has been pleased to refer to. the editors of this jour- 
nal, or at least to*one of-them, and he has cited 
passages, which might lead readers to infer that we 
entertain the opinion, that little benefit will be de- 
rived from importing the improved races of Greut 
Britain, (at least such might be the inference drawn 
from them.) It is probable, also, that most persons 
who may read the essays of Col. Pickering, will 
believe that hewig of opinion, that these importa- 
tions of foreign stéek are of little importance, and 
of course, that the attempt to cross the imported 
animals with our own stock, is nearly useless la- 
bour and expense. 

Such is the general effect of the remarks, and 
such, we think, will be the impression; and as his 
weight of character and great opportunities both of 
reading the most approved books on this topic, and 
of seeing various descriptions of cattle in all parts 
of the United States, justly entitle him to a great 
share of public confidence, we think it a duty we 
owe to the public, to state our own views upon the 
subject. We are not opposed to what we believe 
to be Col. Pickering’s opinions. We coincide wg 
him in the greater part of them, but we think The 
tendency of his essays is to discourage the attempt 
to improve our own breeds by foreign crosses, and 
this tendency we regret, and shall give our reasons 
for regretting it. 

We begin then by saying, that we presume our 
ancestors very early ceased the importation of cacue 
from England. ‘The ships were small, crowded 
with passengers and their effects; the passages long, 
the transport expensive, and we assume It as pro- 
bable, that few cattle, if any, were imported after 
1650. 

It is well known that the agriculture of England 
was then in a low state, compared with its present 
condition. Successions of crops were nearly un- 
known; root crops for winter fodder were,we believe, 
entirely so. The prices of cattle were small; no 
great encouragement had been given to improve 
the breed. It is probable, therefore, that the cattle 
imported were not of a very improved race. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that 
our climate and pastures are well adapted to the 
preservation of cattle in as good a state as when 
imported, and rather to improve them. This we 
infer from the fact, that they are so fine, rather than 
from any general reasoning derived from our eli- 
mate and soil, and still less from our treatment of 
them. If we regarded those only, we should sav, 
that the heat of our summers, ang length and se- 
verity of our winters, were unfavourable to an ani- 
mal impatient of great heat and severe cold, and 
thriving much better on green succulent food than 
on dry meadow hay. In a short excursion made 
this spring into the country, we found the cows 
turned out to very short pastures, (on the 18th of 
May,) thin, feeble, and in every respect miserable. 
We speak of the great mass of them: and we un- 
derstand the common practice to be, to feed the 
cows on meadow hay, reserving the more substan- 
tial food for their working cattle and horses. 

Now it does not seem to us possible, that we can 
have materially improved our horned cattle since 
Wwe imported them; that we have preserved them 
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so perfect as they are in Vermont, in Hampshire 
and Worcester counties of Massachusetts, is rather 
a matter of sdfme surprise, proving, we think clear- 
ly, that a little more care in providing against the 
cold of winter, and its impoverishing diet, would 
enable us to surpass Great Britain in this important 
article of husbandry. 

As the agriculture of Great Britain has gone on 
daily and regularly in an improving course, ever 
since the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
more especially since the middle of the last centu- 
Ty. sxhile our’s has continued stationary, or even 
retregrade, till within the last fifty years, it would 
naturally be expected, that their raee of horned 
cattle would gradually improve, and more eapeal: 
ly since their opulent farmers have devoted their 
attention to their improvement. The spirit of ri- 
valship, the great prices paid for more than fifty 
years for fine bulls and cows, must have had this 
effect. 

Let us take an example which is more easily ex- 
amined, because it is much more obvious—their 
races of sheep. prey it will not be questioned, 
that the Dishley,-or New Leicester race of sheep, 
are far superior to any which we raise, the merino, 
an imported race, alone excepted, (on account of its 
fine fleece.) We have no good race of native sheep, 
and we have no sheep to compare with those of| 
Great Britain. Why is this so? Possibly because 
the perpetual verdure of England is more favoura- 
ble to the propagation of sheep; but we think that 
it is principally owing to neglect on our part. 

The same thing is true with respect to swine.— 
The Bedford, a spotted race, first introduced into 





with general and average statements in whole coun- 
ties in England. We are sorry to say further, that 
the cattle of the low countries and of Normandy, 
appeared to us much finer than our own, in a visit 
made to these countries eight years since, They 
were in better condition, and much fewer misera- 
ble individuals among them. 'They had learned 
the important lesson, that a poor animal is not wor- 
thy of its support. We have always thought with 
Col. Pickering, that our country possesses at this 
moment a rac@of cows, and possibly of bulls, which 
selected with Care, their progeny raised, and kept 
from contamination with inferior animals, for five 
or six generati would produce a race of cattle 
whigh we might show with pride at Smithfield. But 
|who*are our capitalists that will select and take due 
}earéof them? Where is the man who has so cau- 
tieusly guarded the eny of a fine cow? Andif 
he did, unless he should raise her bull calves as 
husbands, how can he keep the race pure. 

Would there be any question in the mind of any 
sensible cultivator about to raise his own stock, 
that if a neighbour had improved his own race so 
that they ee ree fitted for the various uses 
of this most itaportant agricultural animal for milk, 
for beef, and for draught, that it would be for his 
interest to procure that stock, and to sell off his 
own miserable breed? We trust not. Well, then, 
another nation has done this for us. She offers you 
the effect of 50 years experiment. Will you refuse 
it? We hope not. 

The Massaghusetts Agricultural Society offered 
a premium fog the importation of the best races of 
Great Britain. They came. ‘The premiums were 





Massachusetts by Col. Pickering is far superior to 
any one which we before possessed. Since the in- 
troduction of these, there have been other breeds 
introduced, which, so far as we can judge by de 
scription and_by prints, are the race called in Eng 











land the ire, or perhaps crossed with th 

Chinese or aptitude for fattening, and for 
profit, erior to our old, long-legged race, 
who c e farmer, as well as the fruits of 


his indus 
We believe, and we believe because we have 
seen, that the horned cattle of Great Britain are, as 
a whole body, superior to our own. If Col. Pick- 
ering should pass a six week’s tour in England, he 
would feel as we do, that it is not a question to be 
discussed, but a point settled. Twenty-two years 
since we spent a twelve-menth in that country.— 
We shall say nothing of the shows of cattle at the 
Smithfield club celebration—nothing of the Lewes 
show of cattle. We admit, that when dukes and 
marquises, with incomes of 500,000 dollars, are 
patrons and competitors, animals may be produced 
of any form, and of any reasonable dimensions.— 
Money and care will put flesh in any quantity, and 
on the most profitable parts of any animal of good 
form. We shall, therefore, omit any reference to 
their cattle shows as compared with our own. Any 
picture of them (however true in itself,) would ap- 
pear to be as exaggerated, as an attempt to give an 
idea of thé confluence of passengers, and the ex- 
tent and vastness of London would be to a. inha- 
bitant of the thriving town of Worcester. It is not 
a thing to be described. It can only be half under- 
stood by seeing it, for the mind is so bewildered 
and lost, that it loses at least half its powers of per- 
—— 
Ve say nothing, therefore, of the professed exhi- 
bitions of rare animals, but this we do say, that 


when we travel through England, we find ourselves 
among a race of improved horned cattle, nearly 
Let Mr. Marshall or 


every one of which we covet. 
Mr. Young (old writers,) say what they will, no- 
thing can destroy the effect of ocular demonstra- 
tion. The cattle of England are far superior to 
our own as a body, and it is not precisely correct 
to compare individual exceptions in our country 












awarded. The public admired the animals. The 
ublic may have been deceived: they may have 
een carried away by the novelty. Still they lin- 
ered, and looked, and crowded round these im- 
orted animals. They thought that they were su- 
rior to any of their own. Experienced farmers, 
erdsmen, butchers, so pronounced them; they 
awarded the premiums. Still this may all be infa- 
tuation, the mre love of novelty. They produced 


had flesh on more valuable parts, had better hair, 
and “finer feel,” indicating a disposition to fatten; 
they weighed more on the same keeping. Was all 
this illusion? We think not. We say we think not; 
we add, we know it is not all illusion. We know it to 
be founded on good and substantial grounds. We 
had some excellent cows of native race which we 
had carefuliy kept through three successive gene- 
rations, and we have been amply rewarded for it. 
We have recently crossed them with the foreign 
breeds; the calves were manifestly superior. Not 
having a large farm, we parted with the calves to 
our friends, and recently upon inquiry of a friend 
who had two of our calves, and had a stock of ele- 
ven cows, we found the two highest as to mil!kers, 
were of this mixed race. 

We have now two cows of the mixed race; one 
out of Fill Pail, and one out of Mr. Parsons’ Hol- 
derness, and they are much superior to any cows 
we have been able to purchase for twenty years. 
We are now raising calves of the half blood to 
supply the cows which are now getting aged. One 
advantage they certainly have; they keep their flesh 
better without diminishing their milk. Still there 
are native cows, a very few, as good, and some 
better. 

We now proceed to the most important conside- 
ration in relation to these imported animals. 

Their calves sell better; the 
watched; they have introduced a habit of attention 
to stock; they excite a spirit of rivalry, and one of 
the most valuable and important effects of the late 
interesting letters of Col. Pickering will probably 
be to induce our farmers to endeavour to compete 
with and surpass the imported breeds. While Col. 
Jaques, the most successful and the most intelli- 





calves: the caves were better formed, grew faster, 


are more carefully — 
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gent of our breeders, who, under great disadvan- 
tages of location, seems to rival the celebrated 
Bakewell in his skill and attention, can sell his pure 
breed, as he has done this spring, at 300 dollars for 
an eight month’s bull calf, there can be no doubt 
that the experiment wil! be fairly tried. As Col. 
Pickering does not seem to believe that any serious 
evil has resulted from the importation of a worse 
stock, we think we may safely encourage the crosses 
of this race with our own, keeping in mind as we 
ought to do, as he wisely suggests, that far the 
most ready and rapid way to improve our stock, 
is to select and raise only the best of our own breed. 
As this subject has taken deep hold on the — 
interest, we think wé cannot more profitably for the 
readers of this journal occupy the public atten- 
tion, than by copious extracts from the ‘Complete 
Grazier,” 4 latest work on the subject. We 
shall extend our extracts to every species of live 
stock. 


Devonshire Breed. 


This breed is descended from the wild race. _ Its 
specific characters are: horns of a middle length, 
bending upwards; colour light red, with a light dun 
ring round the eye; thin face; hips wide; and thin 
skin. This breed of cattle is most admirably cal- 
culated for draught; though rather small in point 
of size, they amply compensate for that defect by 
their hardiness and agility, They fatten early. The 
Devonshire breed derives its name from the county 
where the cattle are chiefly bred. ‘The figure above 
delineated, is from an ox belonging to Lord Somer- 
ville, and exhibited at his show of cattle, in 1806. 

Of this race there are two varieties: 1, the Here- 
fordshire—and 2d, the Sussex. Their colour is 
red, hair fine, thin skin; horns of a medium length, 
rather curving upwards; head and neck clean; hips, 
rump, and sirloin wide—thin thighs, straight back, 
chine narrow—small bone. The animal above de- 
lineated has been drawn from a prize ox of that 
spirited grazier, Mr. Westcar. These two varie- 
ties are, in every respect, similar to the parent race: 
the cows yield a good portion of rich milk. The 
Sussex and Hereford breeds occur particularly in 
the counties whence they are denominated—also in 
Kent, and various other parts of England. 


Dutch, or Short-horned Breed. 


Specific characters.—Hides thin, horns short; little 
hair, colour red and white, nearly equally mixed; 
tender constitutions. They possess, however, the 
valuable property of fattening kindly, and yielding 
large quantities both of milk and of tallow. The 
principal resort of this breed is in the eastern coun- 
ties of England, as well as in some of those in North 
Britain, which border on the German ocean. 


Lancashiv« Breed. 


Specific characters —Long horned; hides firm and 
thick; hair long and close; necks thick and coarse; 
colours various with a white streak along the back; 
hoofs large—fore quarters deeply made, hind quar- 
ters lighter than those of other breeds. Constitu- 
tion hardy. Milk less in point of quantity, but the 
cream is of a richer quality than that of other spe 
cies of neat cattle. The long-horaed cattle are 

rincipally reared in Lancashire, Leicestershire, 
WVardickshire, and the chief grazing counties. 
Of th®& breed there is a variety, known by the 


name of Dishley, which is descended from that|warm before it is given. ‘The dose, is half a pint,| 


kind selected, improved, and recommended by the 


Galloway, or Polled. 


This breed derives its name from 
Galloway, where, and also in some 


the markets. 
though a few beasts sometimes have two small ex- 


usually grow, in colour and shape resembling the 
long-horned race, though somewhat shorter; hides 
moderately thick. The Galloway is a most excel- 
lent and hardy breed, fattening kindly on the best 
parts; the flesh is fine grained and well mixed with 
fat; the oxen are well calculated for draught. 

Of this breed, also, there is a variety, termed the 
Suffolk Duns: they are polled, or without horns; 
small sized, very lean, and big bellied; colour, a 
light dun. Suffolk and the adjoining counties con- 
tain the largest number of this variety, which is ex 
cellently calculated for the dairy, and yields abun- 
dance of rich milk. 


Alderney, or French Breed. 


Specific characters.—Small sized; colour light red 
or yellow; horns smooth and neat; of tender consti- 
tutions. This breed occurs principally in the south 
of England, in the possession of gentlemen. ‘The 
Alderney cows are very rich milkers; their flesh is 
high coloured, fine grained, and of excellent fla- 
vour. ( To be continued.) 





DISEASES INCIDENT TO CATTLE IN GE- 
NERAL. 
« (Continued from p 187, American Farmer.) 


4. Looseness or Scouring, affects both oxen and 

ws, though its causes in both are different. In ge 
ee it arises either from want of s ient food, 

thin quality and proportion; from b -heat- 
ed or over-worked; by feeding on we 
fog, or after-grass; by not being lod 
ations; sometimes from giving them t 
tity of cut hay or straw hotter than the 
temperature; though it is sometimes an hereditary 
taint, and in cows is caused by their taking cold 
while calving. But whatever be the cause, as soon 
as the scour or lax begins to appear, (and it may be 









flesh, the increasing paleness of their eyes, and irre- 
gular beating of the pulse, weakness of appetite, 
and frequent discharge of slimy excrement,) it will 
be necessary to house the beast, and put it to dry 
food; which, in early stages of the disease, will most- 
ly effect a cure. Should the looseness increase, a 
pound of mutton suet, boiled in three quarts of milk, 
till the former is completely dissolved, may be given 
in a lukewarm state, which will contribute to allay 
the soreness necessarily occasioned by the con 

tinual irritation .of the abdominal vessels. Or, in 
eases of obstinate scouring, the following drink 
may be beneficially administered: let half a pound 
of grossly-pulverized tormentil root be boiled in 
two quarts of water, till this is reduced to one quart; 
strain it off, add a quart of red wine, a quarter of 
a pound of finely-powdered chalk or whiting, and 
two ounces of diascordium, without honey. This 
mixture should be preserved in a bottle, and well 
shaken together; it will be proper to make it luke- 








|to be administered three times in the day, at nearly 


crescences depending from the parts where horns 


- |cess. 


easily known by their general debility and loss of 





Thebaic tincture, or tincture of opium, and one 


e county of pint of lime water are to be added; the whole should 
arts of the 

Lowlands of Scotland, the cattle are chiefly reared, 
and whence vast numbers are annually sent to Nor- 
folk, and other English counties, to be fattened for 
In general they are without horns, 


kept clos»ly stopped in a bottle, being well shak- 
en before it is used: the dose is one or two horns- 
ful, to be administered two or three times in the 
course of the day, as the nature of the case ma 
require. But, where an hereditary taint, or debility, 
is the immediate cause of the scouring rot, as this 
malady is sometimes termed, it will baffle all the 
powers of medicine. 

5. The Pantas, Panting evil, or Pantasie, prevails 
chiefly during the intense heat of summer, though 
it is sometimes occasioned by sudden colds It 
may be easily known by the paniing or heaving of 
the animal’s flanks, which is likewise accompanied 
by trembling and decay of flesh. In the treatment 
of this disease, it will be necessary to house the 
beast, and to give him, every six hours, (during the 
continuance of the chilly symptoms,) one quart of 
warm strong beer, in which one table spoonful of 
laudanum, a similar quantity of ground or grated 
ginger, and two table spoonsful of spirit of harts- 
horn, have been previously infused His food should 
consist chiefly of sweet, dry hay, with warm water, 
in which nitre may be dissolved, if a fever be ap- 
proaching; and the animal should be well littered 
with abundance of straw. As he gains strength, he 
should be gradually accustomed to the air, and after 
a short time will be fully recovered. 

6. Poisons. While grazing abroad, cattle are sub- 
ject to a variety of casualties or accidents, by eat- 
ing the leaves of yew, various species of crowsfoot, 
and other acid plants, as well as by bites from mad 
dogs, or other venomous animals. In the former 
case, the most effectual practice consists in drench- 
ing the animal with a mixture of equal parts of 
luk@varm salad oil and vinegar, afterwards giving a 
gentle purgative of Glauber’s salt, or socotrine aloes; _ 
and, if the viscera appear preternaturally distended 
with air, by administering a tepid infusion of tobac- 
co in the form of a clyster, though the application 
of Dr. Monro’s elastic tube, already described, (p. 
187,) has, in some cases, been attended with suc- 
With regard to bites of mad dogs; the only 
certain remedy is to eradicate the lacerated part, 
either by excision or by the actual cautery, the 
wound being kept open for a considerable time; but 
in cases of bites by serpents, vipers. or other veno- 
mous reptiles, we know of no better remedy than 
the continued and copious use of spirits of harts~ 
horn, both as an application to the part affected, 
and also internally as a medicine. 

7. Red Waler, or Bloody Urine—The name of 

this malady sufficiently indicates its nature, so as 
to render a specific description of it unnecessary; 
it may be easily discovered, in recent cases, by the 
animal's making frequent bat fruitless attempts to 
discharge urine, but when they make much and 
frequent, with a considerable effusion of blood, it 
is a dangerous symptom. Cattle thus affected, usu- 
ally leave the herd, extending their tails, they ap- 
\parently feel pain in the urinary canals, and not 
junfrequently set their backs up higher than com- 
jmon. 
The red water chiefly attacks young beasts, and 
is caused either by sudden changes of weather— 
eating acrid or prickly vegetables that puncture the 
smaller blood vessels, and consequently produce the 
bloody discharge, by bad or coarse food; and like- 
wise by bad or stagnant water. 

As soon as a beast is discovered to void blood, it 
| Should be conducted to a warm, dry shelter, and kept 








late Mr. Bakewell. This variety is in great request| equidistant periods, until the beast recovers. Or, on good hay, or similar dry food; formerly, and in 
in various parts of England: its specific characters | in similar cases, the following preparation may be | many places the custom still prevails, it was the prac- 
correspond, in a very great degree, with those of given, with equal, if not superior advantage: boil tice to drench the animal with a pound of Glauber’s 
the parent stock—but the leg bones are fine, small,| half a pound of pulverized common chalk in two salts. repeating the dose on the following day. But 
and clean, and the hides are thin. The Dishley| quarts of water, till the latter is diminished to three such violent remedies are by no means calculated, 


neat cattle fatten kindly, and in a little time, upon | pints; then add four ounces of hartshorn shavings, in our opinion, 


the most valuable points, though yielding but little 
milk for the dairy, and producing little tallow. 


and one ounce of cassia, stirring the whole careful- 


to operate as a styptic, to prevent 
the discharge of bloody urine; on the contrary, they 


ly. When the decoction is cold, two drachms of|rather tend to relax the animal, (already sufficient- 
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No, 25.—Vor. 7.] 








yeakened ’ 
Coun ae a strong decoction of Peruvian 
bark, (for which oak bark may be substituted, if 
necessary,) in which a small quantity of alum has 
previously been dissolved. ‘The dose may be two 
or three hornsful, to be given twice or thrice in the 
day, at nearly equidistant periods, accordingly ‘as 
the violence of the disease may require. 

8 The Staggers. ‘This disorder is variously known 
by the names of the daisy, dizziness, epilepsy, le- 
thargy. turning or vertigo, that sufficiently indicates 
its symptoms, the chief of which is a lethargic 
drowsiness, accompanied with a wavering, unsteady 
and staggering gait. The seat of this malady is 
either in the brain or in the stomach. In the former 
case, it is usually produced by hydatids, or small 
transparent bladders filled with water, or by some 
other matters immediately acting upon the brain. 
Where this is the cause, medicine can afford no as- 
sistance whatever: but we remember an instance of 
epilepsy which occurred many years since, where 
this formidable disease was cured by the operation 
of trepanning, which was performed by Mr. Ches- 
ton, an expert surgeon, then residing at Gloucester.* 
But where the staggers is caused by plethora, or 
too much fulness of blood, bleeding, and cooling 
purgative medicines should be resorted to, and, as 
it is necessary to confine the beast in a warm sta 
ble or shelter, it will greatly contribute to promote 
the circulation, thus necessarily stagnated for want 
of exercise, by rubbing him every day with dry 
straw, and allowing him plenty of litter to promote 
perspiration. 

9. Wounds. Cattle. in general, are subject to a 
variety of accidents, which the limits of our work 
forbid us to specify, and which indeed are so nume- 
rous, that it is scarcely possible for human foresight 
to provide for every contingency. 
marks will be confined to the most appropriate re- 
medies for punctures, bruises, or common wounds. 

In cases of common, fresh wounds, nothing is| 


more necessary than to apply a salve, consisting of 
white lead and oil of turpentine, incorporated toge- | 
ther with a little brandy, to the lips of the cut, 


which should be drawn as closely together as possi- | 
ble; and carefully to exclude the air. But if the, 
laceration be deep, it must be washed with oe 


ETS 
,) in a yet greater degree. We would, 


Hence our fre-| 


into the house, their heads being placed highest, in 
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a pledget of tow or strong linen rag, and well fas- 
tened on with a bandage. As soon as the wound 
begins to discharge the matter freely, the digestive 
ointment and treatment just mentioned, may be 
adopted. Lastly, should any swellings or local hu- 
mours arise, without the beast receiving any exter- 
nal injury, or if the skin should be very slightly 
bruised, they will be effectually removed by supply- 
ing Goulard’s mixture, which is prepared by a ing 
two tea spoonsful of extract of lead. and one large 
spoonful of strong camphorated brandy, to one pint 
of water; the whole is to be well shaken together, 
and set apart for use. 


DISEASES PECULIAR TO COWS. 


10. Cough, or Hoosing. This disease may be easi- 
ly known, by the shortness of breath and difficult 
respiration that invariably accompany it. Some- 
times it arises from extraneous matters adhering to 
the throat, which, resisting the powers of mastica- 
tion, produce an unusual tickling in that part; but 
more commonly it originates from cows taking cold 
while calying. A regular supply of sweet, succu- 
lent food, together with warm housing, (especially 
during the winter,) is the only certain remedy that 
can be depended upon in this case, though some have 
recommended one ounce of pulverized aniseed,a sim- 
ilar quantity of tar, and of vinegar of squills, to be in- 
fused in a quart of warm ale, sweetened with honey. 
With this liquor the animal must be drenched every 
day for several weeks, otherwise no beneficial effects 
can be expected to be derived from such treatment. 

11. The Puerperal, or Milk Fever, is chiefly occa- 
sioned by cows taking cold while calving. Hence 
it becomes particularly necessary to watch them 
when near their time of calving, as many valuable 
beasts are lost for want of due attention to this cir- 
cumstance. Cows thus affected should be taken 





order that the natural discharges may take place 
without inconvenience ra should be allowed 
plenty of dryelitter, and in other respects generally 
treated as in the case of violent colds, (which have 
already been discussed in No. xxiv. p. 187, of the 
Farmer,) excepting that no blood must, on any ac- 
count, be drawn, unless in cases of extreme neces- 
sity. 
12. Affections of the Udder 'The udéers of young 


cows, that are in high condition, are sometimes 


milk and water, and the ragged flesh, if any, cut 
out with a sharp knife; after which, the wound may ! , 
be filled with lint or tow, dipped in the following greatly swollen and inflamed for several days before 
digestive ointment, viz: Mix Venice turpentine and they calve, in which case it will be proper to milk 
balsam of copaiba, or capivi, of each one ounce, them repeatedly, and alternately to anoint the dis- 
“with two ounces of yellow basilicon. The wound tended udders with cooling ointment and brandy. 
must, as in the former case, be kept free from air Beside these sweliings, the udders of cows are liable 
and dirt, or its healing will be materially retarded. |t0 injuries, which are often of serious consequences, 
The following remedy has been recommended as’ by falls, blows, wounds from sharp or pointed instru- 
a certain styptic for fresh wounds: Bruise equal parts ;ments, by the violent sucking of calves, and also 
of stinging-nettles and salt in a mortar, till a pulp from the injudicious or rough treatment of harsh or 
or mash is formed, and apply it to the wound; the inexperienced milkers. While the inflammation re- 
bleeding of which, it is asserted, will immediately |™ains in an indolent state, the parts affected ought 








cease, however deep or dangerous such wounds may 
be. Not having had experience of its efficacy, we 
eannot vouch for its utility; but as the articles are 
always at hand, this oni. if such it be, certainly 
deserves a fair trial. Where, however, an animal 
has received any blows or bruises, without breaking 
the skin, it will be sufficient to bathe the part af- 
fected with camphorated spirit of wine; but if the 
swelling become inflamed, it will be requisite to 
make a slight incision below the contused spot, in 
order to promote suppuratioa, after which the fol- 
lowing salve, or plaster, may be applied. Let frank 
incense and Venice turpentine, of each one ounce, 
be gradually incorporated over a slow fire, with two 
ounces of Burgundy pitch; and, when of a proper 
consistence, let a sufficient quantity be spread upon 








* For this interesting fact we are indebted to the ex- 
cellent ‘Practical Essays,” published in the year 1772, 


to be repeatedly anointed in the course of the day 
with fresh butter, or with a salve, consisting of one 
ounce of Castile soap dissolved in one pint and a 
half of new milk over a moderate fire, constantly 
stirring it till it be thoroughly incorporated. An 
ointment, prepared from the juice of the leaves of 
the common thorn apple, (Datura Stramonium of 
Linneus,) mixed with hog’s lard, is likewise said to 
be an excellent application for swollen udders; or, 
the tumour may be anointed with a little mixture, 
consisting of camphor and blue ointment, about half 
a drachm of calomel being given in a hornful of 
warm beer, for three or four mornings, if the mala- 
dy continue to increase. Where, however, the ud- 
der and teats are considerably inflamed, internal re- 
medies should be resorted to: for this purpose it has 
been recommended to mix four ounces of nitre with 
one pound of common salt, and to give two table- 
spoonsful of the powder in a gallon of thin water- 





by Dr. Lyons, of Bath. 


grael every three hours. 





But in case the disorder should, from neglect, 
have made such progress as to exhibit hard tumours, 
the following fomentations may be applied: let one 
handful of common hemlock, (Conium Maculatum, 
L.) a similar quantity of the dwarf or round-leaved 
mallow, (Malva Rotundifolia, L.) and the same por- 
tion of common melilot, ‘ Trifolium melilotus officina 
lis, L.) be boiled ina sufficient quantity of water, 
and diligently applied, as warm as the beast can 
bear it. As soon as the tumour opens, let the sore 
be properly cleansed, and then cover it with a plas- 
ter of Turner's cerate, or of Basilicon ointment. 
The annexed remedy has also been successfully em- 

loyed in obstinate cases of ulverated udders, viz. 
Take gum ammoniac and gum galbanum, Castile 
soap, and extract of hemlock, of each one ounce; 
form them into eight boluses, one of which should 
be given every morning and evening. _ 

Lastly, where the teats only are sore, they may 
be washed with clean, warm soap-suds, and rubbed 
with an ointmeht consisting of pulverized ceruse, or 
white lead, that has previously been saturated with 
brandy, mixed with a sufficient quantity of goose 
grease, or elder ointment. [Complete G'razier. 





MULES. 

[Some weeks since, passing along Market-street, 
our attention was arrested by several teams of ex- 
traordinary mules, moving with heavy waggons end 
with a briskness at least equal to any horse teams. 
We could but stop to admire them, and having as- 
certained that they belonged to Gen. Charles Ridge- 
ly of Hampton, the President of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society, we took measures to ascertain the 
size of these valuable animals, and here annex ‘he 
statement. It has been long known to us, that for 
all the hard and heavy labour connected with his 
furnaces and forges, Gen. Ridgely had substituted 
mules for horses. For some time he indulged an 
old servant in keeping one horse team, but it was 
found that the mule teams performed their day’s 
journey, hauling equal weight, sconer than the hor- 
ses, by one hour, and the superior value of the mules 
has been so fully established that they have altoge- 
ther superseded horses, with entire conviction, after 
ample experience, of the great saving accomplished 
by the change.] 

The exact height of 30 mules, belonging to Gen. 
Ridgely, of Hampton, composing 5 teams, attached 
to the Northampton Furnace, viz: 


> 


No. Hands. Inches. No. Hands. Inches. 
1 14 16 15 Qs 
Q 13 1 17 15 — 
3 14 3 18 14 8 
4 14 23 19 14 Q 
5 13 14 20 14 23 
6 15 _ Q1 14 34 
7 15 —_ 22 13 $4 
8 14 3 23 14 3 
9 14 14 24 14 1 

10 14 33 25 14 8 

11 15 — 26 14 34 

12 14 3 Q7 13 24 

13 14 Qi 28 14 2 

14 14 8 29 14 $3 

15 14 Q4 30 15 —_ 


The ages are from 5 to 16 years, and a few over 16. 
September 1, 1825. 





WHITE FLINT WHEAT. 

Extract of a letter from a respectable corr 
Cecil county, (Md.) dated Aug. 20, 1825. 
«With regard to the white flint wheat, my opinion 
is, that the grain as to colour and form, is exactly 
our Lawler wheat, but the grain is larger. Its time 
of ripening is exactly the same. ‘The increased size 
of the grain I attribute to its being northern wheat; 
for my crops have always been ‘improved by using 
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northern seed wheat. Yet it differs from the Law- 
ler in one respect; you may always in that, find plants 
of smooth red chaff, which invariably gives a dark 
red grain. In this white flint, those red heads give 
beautiful mellow white grain. My crop was so little 
injured by fly, that [ made no remarks—my most 
erfect wheat is the blue straw; excepting the New 
York red flint; all my grain is fine, that we. greatly 
injured by rust, and shall not sow any mo of it.” 





HOGS. 
PROPENSITIES OF DIFFERENT BREEDS—LIABLE TO BE 
POISONED BY EATING COTTON SEED. 


Extract to the Editor, dated Edisto Island, Jug. 25, 1825. 


The Parkinson hog has a preference over the 
Cobbett. The former is mild and industriously 
disposed; the latter ferocious to poultry, &c., and 
mischievous generally. I have been, however, so 
far unsuccessful with both, having had a great many 
destroyed with cotton seed, which they greedily 
devour, and is as fatal te them as arsenic is to man. 
If any of your numerous correspondents would point 
out a remedy, or the means of neutralizing the de- 
leterious effects of this seed, it would be saving the 
lives of thousands of the swinish race, and confer a 
great favour on the Southern planter. Cotton seed 
is otherwise nutritious food to ruminating animals. 





PROSPECTS OF THE COTTON CROP. 
Dear Sir, 23d August, 1825. 

Since my last of the 9th inst. the prospects of the 
cotton crop of this district are much reduced. We 
have had a severe drought and the hottest weather 
this season, with a week of very heavy and inces- 
sant rains—these produce a loss of almost all the 
foes and small pods. It seldom occurs that pods so 
arge as the two enclosed, drop. In the last ten 


| 





days our cotton crop has sustained a serious injury. 
With respect, 
JOHN S. BELLINGER. 
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HORTICULTURE. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 
By Mr. Brun- Chappuis, of Vevey. 


(Translated for the American Farmer, from late num- 
bers of the “Bulletin des Sciences.”’) 


[In publishing this treatise, the Editor of the Ga- 
zette of the Canton of Vaud, in Switzerland, ob- 
serves, “that it is the work of one of the most en- 
lightened cultivators of a canton where the culture 
of the vine is best attended to. It was under this 
impression that he felt himself inducetl to give it a 
literal publication, and he adds, that the vines of 
Mr. Brun, are distinguished from those around 
them, by the beauty of their appearances and the 
abundance of their produce. The nature of this 
small treatise, of which every line may be said to 
contain a precept, is such that it cannot be analyz- 
ed: and the branch of agriculture to which it re- 
lates, being the subject of the care and meditation 


of the most enlightened agriculturists, we deem it! others plant them with a dibble. 





feet deep, according as the soil will admit, during 
this operation, the earth from the surface must al- 
ways 
the ditch, in such a manner that the virgin earth 
which is taken from the bottom, may be found on 
the surface. This operation should be performed 
in a dry season, in autumn or early in the spring, 
that the earth may have time to settle. In filling 
up the ditch, the earth should be well worked, to 
prevent any vacancies which would be injurious to 
the cuttings; treading upon it should be carefully 
avoided. Some days before planting the cuttings, 
it should be ascertained whether any of the ditches 
require levelling, in which case it should be done in 
dry weather, the cuttings must be planted after a 
rain. The earth manured the preceding year, and 
which has been placed at the bottom of the ditch, 
affords to the grapes from the bottom of the cut- 
tings, a nourishment which makes them thrive, and 
secures to the vineyard a vigour and duration which 
it would not.acquire without this precaution. The 
virgin soil is placed on the surface, that the cuttings 
may not shoot forth high and useless roots, which 
only injure those at the bottom. Care should be 
had not to take up a vine, growing in a rich soil, 
during wet weather. For vines, growing on a gra- 
velly soil, the same precaution is not required. 


ARTICLE It, 


Selection of Cuttings, and precautions to be taken 
until the time of planting them. 

Some time before the vintage, go to the vineyard 
from which you intend to select your cuttings—it 
should neither be too young nor too old; a vineyard 
from 8 to 16 a growth is the best. As much 
as possible, choose your cuttings from a vineyard 
planted from a good nursery: to prevent any mis- 
takes occurring, at the time of pruning the vines, 
those from which it is contemplated to withdraw 
cuttings, should be marked; and those should be 
preferred whose blossoms have been the most per- 
fect, which may be easily known from the grapes 
being very close. The preference should be given 
to the grape called the Fendant roi, both for qual- 
ity and quantity. The cuttings should be made be- 
fure the sap runs. The day, or the day after they 
are cut, they must be cleaned, put in bundles, placed 
in a cool place, and wet twice a week. Four days 
previous to planting them, put them in clean water, 
about 4 inches deep, and immediately before they 
are planted, cut off carefully the ends, which opera- 
tion is termed refreshing the cuttings; thereby remov- 
ing that part of the pith which is black, and con- 
sequently decayed. ‘To suffer the cuttings to remain 
too long a time under a water, is pernicious: when 
they are too full of water, they shoot immediately 
after being planted, and wither—a loss which is not 
to be apprehended, if the above method is observed. 
The same risk is incurred if the cuttings are taken 
from a young vine, because they are then too po- 
rous,; whilst on the other side, if they are taken 
from an old vine, they are not sufficiently so. They 
shoot with much difficulty, and notwithstanding the 
care that may be taken of them, will not thrive. 

Some vine-dressers plant their cuttings in ditches, 
with a hoe, bending them half a foot under ground; 
Others plant cut- 


a duty, notwithstanding the abundance of subjects tings that have already taken root, at from 8 to 18 


on file, t» publish it entire, which we hope to do 
within che space of two insertions.} 
ARTICLE I. 

Preparation of the ground for planting a Vineyard. 

As soon as you perceive that your vines are de- 
caying, and when you have determined upon re- 
newing them, notice that they should be cut much 
longer than is usually done, with a view of obtain- 
ing from them all they can yield. They should on 
that year be abundantly manured. When you com- 
mence taking them up, open a ditch two or three 





inches deep, which last is the measure at Bern.— 
There are some who press the earth so closely about 
them that it is impossible to pull them up; others 
ut dust in the hole. After having tried these dif- 
erent methods, I have discovered that by planting 
the cuttings in ditches, they will succeed; but this 
method is too long and difficult, if you wish to plant 
them regularly, and consequently a great inconve- 
nience arises in propagating them. I prefer the 
method of planting them with a dibble, which, with 
certain precautions, is crowned with success. Plant- 
ing cuttings which have already taken root, is de- 


made to replace that frem the bottom of 





cidedly the worst methody:smless employed upon 
soils which are naturally unfavourable to the growth 
of the cuttings. It is true they take well enough; 
but I have remarked that the vines decay sooner, 
and are much longer growing than those which pro- 
ceed from cuttings without roots. If the cuttings 
are not planted sufficiently deep, they are apt to be 
injured by tillage and < pg On the other hand, 
those which are planted too deep are not produc- 
tive, it being very difficult for the sun to heat the 
earth as far as the roots, excepting, perhaps, in ver 
hot and dry years; in rainy years they are not at all 
productive. From my own experience, I think the 
proper depth is 10 inches in level ground, and from 
12 to 14 in hilly or uneven ground. I have likewise 
remarked that it is injurious to press the earth 
about the cuttings, because the first roots which 
shoot being very delicate, cannot, without much dif- 
ficulty, strike through the hard ground. Those who 
fill the hole of the cuttings with dust, cannot ex- 
pect to succeed, unless there should immediately 
follow a rain. The most advantageous method is, 
as soon as the cuttings are in place, to let the loose 
earth fall in gently, until it is half full, then pour 
in a little water to settle the fine earth, that it may 
adhere to the cuttings and leave no vacancy, a dis- 
advantage whieh arises from a different mode of 
preparation. The earth about them not being 
pressed, affords the roots room to spread, and should 
dry weather continue long after they have been 
planted, the cuttings will not suffer so soon. The 
remainder of the hole should be filled with virgin 
soil, which is found on the surface of the earth.— 
You should never plant but in dry weather, for fear 
of pressing the earth too much. As to the distance, 
I think one of two feet and a half square the proper 
one. The produce, as well as the quality of the 
wine, is very much injured by their being planted 
too near; besides, they cannot reach their ordinary 
size, nor last as long as they should. There like- 
wise results much difficulty in working the vineyard. 
On the contrary, by planting them too far apart, 
they will not yield as much; sometimes in strong 
soils, in which they are apt to grow large, I find it 
will do to plant them three feet square apart. To 
insure the success of a vineyard newly set, and pre- 
vent the-inconvenience of filling again with cut- 
tings which have taken root, the vacancies occa- 
sioned by the first cuttings not having succeeded, I 
indicate as a sure method, to plant between each 
line of two cuttings, a middle one, which will serve 
to propagate, or to supply vacancies. The advan- 
tage of this method appeared to me the greater, in- 
asmuch as the supernumerary ones may remain for 
several years, and be metailler,* and eventually era- 
dicated—which is very profitable and free from the 
inconvenience arising from the quantity of vegeta- 
bles which vine-dressers are in the habit of raising 
between their cuttings. Vine-dressers are general- 
ly of opinion, that the leaves should not be nipped 
off the cuttings the first year, I think differently. 
for, on the contrary, experience bas shown me that 
the leaves should be nipped off as soon as they 
have sufficiently put forth. Not more than two 
branches should be left, instead of four or five, 
which shoot generally, and which, if permitted to 
grow, only injure the good ones. In autumn, all 
the buds growing among the leaves, should be taken 
out, which contribute to ripen the wood; this is 
very essential, for when the wood is not ripe before 
the frosts come on, many of the cuttings that ap- 
eared to thrive, are destroyed. Each cutting should 
be provided with a small prop. The ensuing spring 
they should be pruned very short, and early in the 
season, to save the sap, which is lost if the opera- 
tion be performed too late. They should be work- 
ed in time. As soon as they commence to shoot, 





*I believe that by metailler is here meant—cut and 
bundled as faggots for fire-wood. 
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nip the buds off the stalk, for. thence the cuttings 
bud first, in consequence of the sap flowing slowly, 
the reverse of which happens when the vine is vigo- 
rous. When the sprigs or branches have put forth 
about four inches, the first leafing should be per- 
formed, leaving only two or three, at most four 
branches, on each cutting, according to its strength. 
The year in which the cuttings have been plant- 
ed, and the two following, the earth should be fre- 
quently tilled, and kept loose and clean; from time 
to time the rabiais* which grow between the leaves, 
should be removed, and the nipping should not take 
place until late; in doing it early you endanger the 
growth of the plant, inasmuch as it accelerates the 
ripening of the wood, which should be avoided. 
The following year, the cuttings should be pruned 
in the same manner as indicated above; at all events 
three short cuttings can be made in each vine, and 
the largest propped, by raising the branches with 
straw. The custom of manuring the first or second 
year, is more injurious than advantageous; for, by 
this means, the growth of the high and parasitical 
shoots are favoured at the expense of the lower ones, 
which are sufficiently nourished by the earth which 
has been put at the bottom of the ditch. Manuring 
should .be resorted to only on the fourth or fifth 
year, and that according to the nature of the soil 
and the depth at which the cuttings have been 
planted. Those which have been planted in strong 
soils, do not require to be manured so soon, for be- 
sides the injury they thence receive from the pa- 
rasitical roots, of which we have spoken above, 
they produce fruit prematurely, impede the growth 
of the vineyard, and prevent it from acquiring its 
roper vigour and size. Cuttings which have been 
tom with fruit too young, are often observed to 
decay after two years. ‘The first year, the leaves 
should be nipped by skilful vine-dressers; the second 
year, and the two or three following, the earth 
around them should be hoed, commencing at each 
row, going from right to left, and left to right, one 
row after the other, in order to remove the useless 
roots. In acting differently, you run the risk of 
missing some. The fourth year, they should all be 
propped and tied, early, in order that the weight of 
the branches, or the wind, may uot break or injure 
the stalk. The height of the stalk should be not 
less than six inches. When the vine is too short, it 
is apt to be injured in working it, and more easily 
affected by the frost. When the grapes are too 
near the ground, they decay sooner, and are more 
exposed to the ravages of insects. On the other 
hand, when the vine is too high, it does not pro- 
duce so much, and the quality of the wine is infe- 
rior. The parasitical roots should not be grubbed 
up, but cut (not too close, however,) to the stalk. 
The most favourable season for planting, is when 
the vine commences to shoot, the earth being then 
warm. The cuttings should be examined, in order 
to ascertain whether they have all budded,; if there 
are any that have not put out, they should be strip- 
ped as far as the first bud under ground; by such a 
precaution, a great many are saved which other- 
wise would have been lost. Some vine-dressers 
plant the cuttings which are be. eath the walls, by 
pairs, with a view of saving ground; but those who 
adopt this method are ignorant of their own inte- 
rest—for these cuttings being too close, do not pros- 
per, and never yield so much. It is not proper to 
put more cuttings in the rows that are next to the 
wall, than in the others; they should be planted at 
a distance of eight inches from the wall, as well in 
order to find a sufficient nourishment on that side, 
as to facilitate their being worked. The cuttings 
which are planted beneath the walls, should be cho- 
sen from a late vine: for instance, the large red 
kind; for if the same kind is planted there as in 
the other parts, the grapes will ripen sooner on the 





former than the latter, and will, consequently, be 





exposed to destruction by insects, or they will rot. 
If, however, you plant of the same kind throughout, 
those near the walls should be elevated higher than 
in any other part of the vineyard; by this means 
they are not so much exposed. 

ARTICLE IIt, 

Of Pruning. 

As soon as the weather permits, in February, if 
possible, you should prune your vines, commencing 
with the earliest and those which are most delicate. 
They should, generally, be pruned very early—for 
then there is a dry crust formed at the extremity of] 
the cut, which prevents the sap from wasting, which 
very much contributes to restore vigour to the vine, 
and to prolong its growth, provided care is had not 
to cut too near to the bud, (say about four inches.) 
It cannot be too strongly recommended to vine- 
dressers to be careful on that point; that is, to 
prune at a proper distance from the bud, for it is 
one of the most certain means of preserving the 
strength of the vines, Moreover, the crust which 
we have said covers the cut, would reach, other- 
wise, to the bud, and impede its shoot, or perhaps 
destroy it entirely: in the former case, it would pro- 
duce wood alone, and but little fruit. By late prun- 
ing you run the risk of losing the sap, and conse- 
quently exhaust the vine. It has been, however, 
remarked, Ist. That when frosts happen immedi- 
ately after the shooting of the vine, those which 
were pruned late are less injured, as they are not 
so forward, 2d.'That sometimes, when her have 
been pruned late, they yield a more abundant crop. 
But these observations, that bear only on a few ac- 
cidental occurrences, should, by no means, prevent 
adopting the maxim of early pruning. 

Commonly, four cuttings are made to each stalk, 
taking care to turn the cuts outside of the vine, with 
a view of preserving the exterior bark entire—for, 
as soon as a cut is made between two old ones, the 
vine only vegetates, if it does not entirely decay. 
So much s0, that an indifferent shoot outside, should 
always be preferred to a fine one within. The me- 
thod of pruning the young shoots, practised by 
many vine-dressers, is injurious to the quality, as 
well as the quantity of the wine; it is likewise pre- 
judicial to the duration of the vine; by being thus 
pruned on all sides they lose their vigour, which 
compels the vine-dresser to prune afresh the sp.vwi- 
ous branches which grow at the top of the vine, and 
which produce less, during some years, than the 
genuine ones. By pruning always upon young ones, 
the ends or horns of the vines are stunted, thereb 
forming a round head, which has some inconveni- 
ence, inasmuch as that in plentiful years the grapes 
being too near each other, and not allowing the 
rays of the sun to penetrate through the branch- 
es, they cannot ripen—thereby rendering the quali- 
ty of the wine inferior. When they are too close 
they do not yield the same quantity of wine, be- 
cause they cannot ripen nor acquire their usual size. 
It is well to observe, that all the setts sho..d not 
be pruned in the same mann-1; the most delicate 
ouzht not to be much laden, and should be 
pruned the first. ‘Those vines that bear the most 
common grapes, such as those called the small and 
large rougasse, ought to be pruned last; and instead 
of four cuttings, five or six may be made on each 
vine. The branches that have been cut off should 
be removed as soon as possible. 

(To be continued.) 





EDDOES OR TANNIERS. 

(This is represented to be a valuable vegetable, 
cultivated in South Carolina. If we have ever seen 
it, we are not aware of it. We find the following 
account of it in ““Nature and Art,” Vol. 14. p. 13, 14.) 


Eddoes, a variety of the arum esculentum, L. 
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These plants resemble each other, except that 
eddoes are smaller, more acid, and require longer 
boiling than tanniers, 
They are planted in Sonth Carolina, in the latter 
end of March, in small beds, or hills, three or four 
feet apart; the leaves are very Jarge, from eighteen 
inches to two feet long, and from twelve to fifteen 
inches wide. For re lants, the small fruit of the 
last year, or the larger fruit, cut in two, is planted. 
During the growth the earth is drawn up once or 
twice round the root, and the grass hoed from them; 
they are dug in before the heavy frosts commence, 
and put away in cellars, covered with earth and 
straw, or pine leaves. 
They are excellent when boiled and eaten with 
butter like yams. , 
A rich mellow soil, inclining to moist, such as is 
generally found along declivities of land, just before 
it becomes wet and boggy, answers best for eddoes 
and tanniers. 





LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE CULTURE OF FLOWERS. 
ADONIS, 

Ranunculacee.— Polyandria Polygynia. 
Italian, adonio.—French, adonide; rose rubi; gouttes 
de sang, (drops of blood;) aile de faisan, (pheasant’s- 
wing;) ceil de perdrix, (partridge’s eye. )—Greek, eran- 
themon, (spring-flower.)—English, adonis-flower; bird’s 
eye; pheasant’s eye; flos-adonis. The autumnal adonis 
is also called red maythes, red morocco; to which Ge- 
rarde adds may-weed, and red camomile. ‘“‘Our London 
women, says he, “do call it rose-a-rubie.” 

Tus flower owes its classical name to Adonis, the 
favourite of Venus: some say its existence also; 
maintaining that it sprung from his blood, when 
dying. Itis likely that the name arose from con- 
founding it with the anemone, which it resembles, 
There are, however, other flowers which lay-claim 
to this illustrious origin; the larkspur is one, but the 
claim is too weak to be generally allowed. Moschus 
has conferred this distinction on the rose. Others, 
again, trace its pedigree to the tears which Venus 
shed upon her*tever’s body; and Gerarde would 
persuade us that these tears gave birth to the Ve- 
nice-mallow: but the anemone has pretty generally 
established her descent from both parents.—See 
Anemone. 

The name of the beautiful huntsman, in ‘his liv- 
ing capacity, however, applies well enough; for the 
Adonis is handsome and ruddy, and an enemy to the 
corn; but the flower is not so hardy as its godfather, 
and must be sheltered from the frosts of winter. 

The Autumnal, or Common Adgnis, has usually 
a red flower, but there is a variety of this species, 
of which the flowers are lemon-coloured It is a na- 
tive of most parts of the south of Europe; in Ger- 
many it grows wild among the corn; as it does, ac- 
cording to Gerarde, in the west of England. It is 
very common in some parts of Kent, particularly on 
the banks of the Medway,—a water-nymph, accord- 
ing to Spenser, famous for her flowers. 


“Then came the bride, the lovely Medway came, 
Clad in a vesture of unknowen geare, 
And uncouth fashion, yet her well became, 
That seemed like silver sprinkled here and there 
With glittering spangs that did like stars appear, 
And waved upon, like water chamelot, 
To hide the metal, which yet every where 
Bewrayed itself, to let men plainly wot, 

It was no mortal work, that seemed, and yet was not. 


“Her goodly locks adown her back did flow, 
Unto her waist, with flowers bescattered, 
The which ambrosial odours forth did throw 
To all about, and all her shoulders spread 
As a new spring: and likewise on her head 
A chapelet of sundry flowers she wore, 
From under which the dewy humour shed, 








another variety is the tanniers, 


Did trickle down her hair, like to the hore ~ 
Congealed little drops which do the morn adore.” 
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The Vernal Adonis [F'r. hellebore @ Hippocrate) is by too much wet, or by frost; but they must be al- 

a perennial; and, as it does not flower the first year,]]lowed as much fresh air as possible. During the 

it might be more convenient to purchase it at a nur-/ winter they may have a little water once a week in 

. sery when in a state to flower, than to raise it at 

home. It may, however, be treated in the same) be watered only at the roots. 

manner as the Autumnal Adonis. It is a native of 

Switzerland, Germany, &c. It bears a large yellow 

flower, which blows about the end of March, or the 
beginning of April. 





THE VIRTUOUS WIFE. 
Translated from the German by a student. 


The Apennine Adonis is very similar to the ver- Whosoever has gained a virtuous wife, possesses 
nal, of which it is termed the sister; but it continues |@ treasure of intrinsic worth—a prize of higher va- 
longer in flower than that species, which, true to the | lue than the most costly pearl. 
name it bears. comes and goes with the spring. Ihe! Such a treasure had Rabbi Meir, the great teach- 
reader of poetry is aware that Adonis, alter death, ¢r, obtained. He sat, on the Sabbath, in the syna- 
was supposed to spend his time alternately with gogue, instructing the people. In the mean time, 


Proserpine in the lower regions, and with Venus on death, who often aims his poisonous shafts against 
earth. the infant breast, and spares the aged and infirm, 


did, by an unexpected stroke, deprive the parents of 
two goodly sons; both were of an handsome shape, 
-—both, by a father’s care, enlightened in the law. 
His partner looked at first on their bereavement 
with the feelings of a tender mother, but, soon her 





**Go, beloved Adonis, go, 
Year by. year thus to and fro, 
Only privileged demigod! 
There was no such open road 
For Atrides; nor the great 


| tt is truly said, “whosoever hath found a Virtuous 
wife, has a greater treasure than the most costly 
pearl; she opens her mouth with wisdom, and in hey 


mild weather, but none in frost. This flower must; tongue is the law of kindness.”—JV. Y. Mirror. 


———_————__ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





AMERICAN ECLIPSE. 

[From an authentic history of this celebrated 
horse, we extract the following “particular account 
of the manner in which the colt was raised—as 
document well attested by the result, it is worthy of 
the attention of the breeders of horses.’’} 


“AMERICAN Ecuipse” is a sorrel horse, with a 
star, and the near hind foot white; fifteen hands 
three inches high, possessing a large share of bone 
and muscle, and excelling all the racers of the day, 
in the three great essentials of speed, stoutness or 
lastingness, and ability to carry weight. 

He was foaled May 25th, 1814, at Dosoris, in 
Queen’s county, on Long island, and from a memo- 





piety shone predominant, and in the duties of the 
wife, each selfish wish was buried. Anxious to save 
Nor Patroclus; nor the boy om husband from those pangs which a too sudden 
That return’d from taken Troy.”* cnowledge of his loss might create. she moved the 
: . , bodies of her sons into her chamber; laid them on 
There is also a shrub Adonis, a native of the! her bed, and with white drapery concealed them. 
Cape of Good Hope. | In the evening, Rabbi Meir returned, who with a 
The Autumnal Adonis is an annual, and the seeds father s fond solicitude, inquired, “where are my 
sown in spring will flower in October. If some of sons that I may give to them the blessing?” 
the seeds are sown in September they will blow} “They are gone into the synagogue,” replied his 
early in June. As the flowers open sooner or later’ wife, 
in proportion to their exposure to the sun, a littie at-, 
tention to their arrangement will insure a longer their coming, but saw them not,” rejoined the Rabbi. 
succession of them. ‘The seeds should be sown two; She reached him a goblet with wine; he praised 
or three in a pot, half an inch deep. During the se- the Lord at the ending of the Sabbath, drank and 
verity of the winter, the pots should be housed, but) again asked. 
in mild weather they should stand in the open air.) “Where are my sons that they may also drink 
In dry weather they should be occasionally, but spa-' and partake of my blessing?” 
ringly, watered, just endugh to preserve them from “They are not far,’ she said, and wishing to 
drought. change the objects of his thoughts, with ready hand 
AFRICAN LIL¥r-—AGAPAPTHUS. prepared the evening meal. Of this did he partake, 
Hemerocallidea.— Hexandria Monogynia. j and after giving thanks his wife thus spoke. 
The botanical name of this flower is from the Greek, | “Rabbi, permit me to ask your judgment in a 
and signifies a delightful flower. }cause which much concerns me. <A few years since 
Tus Lily is a native of the Cape of Good Hope: | person gave unto my care some jewels, these | 
it is of a bright blue colour; very showy and elegant. received with pleasure, watched their safety with an 
‘The flowers blow about the end of August, and will anxious mind, contemplated with pride their worth, 
frequently preserve their beauty till the spring. |and dared at length to view them as my own; when, 
It is increased by offsets, which come out from the | in an unexpected hour, a messenger is sent, who, in 
sides of the old plants, and may be taken off at the| his master’s name, doth claim my valued charge; 
latter end of June; at which time the plant is in its| shall I restore these gems to him?” _ 
most dormant state. It should be turned out of the/ “My wife ought not first to inquire this,” said 
pot, and the earth carefully cleared away, that the! Rabbi Meir; “wilt thou delay returning to the own- 
fibres of the offsets may be the better distinguished: | er each one that he hath lent thee?” _ 
and these must be carefully separated from those of} ‘Oh _no,” answered she, “if it is unjust so to do, 
the old root., Where they adhere so closely as not|—but I would not return them without thy know- 
to be otherwise parted, they must be cut off with aj ledge.” 
knife; great care being taken not to wound or break; She then conducted him to the chamber, walked 
the bulb, either of the offset or of the parent plant.| forward, and removed from the dead bodies their 
When these are parted, they should be planted,| covering. ; 
each in a separate pot filled with light kitchen gar-|_“O my sons! my sons! cried the father, in the 
den earth, and placed in a shady situation, whiere/| fulness of his grief—do I find you thus? I gave you 
they muy enjoy the morning sun; a little water life, | enlightened your mental eyes in the law, and 
should be given to them twice a week, if the wea-| looked upon you as the solace of my declining years, 
ther be dry; but they must not have much, especially; when, on a sudden I find myseif bereft of you.” _ 
at this season, when they are almost inactive; foras| She turned from him, wishing to conceal the agi- 
the roots are fleshy and succulent, they are apt to|tation of her mind, but roused at length by the vio 
rot with too much moisture. In about five weeks) lence of his grief, she seized him by the hand and 
the offsets will have put out new roots: they may|spoke. a 
then be removed to a more sunny situation,and may| “Rabbi, hast thou not taught me, that it is con- 
have a little more water; but still not plentifully. Inj trary to the morals, as well as the religious duties 
September they will put out their flower-stalks, and| of men, to refuse restoring what is intrusted to their 
towards the end of the month, the flowers will be-|care? Behold, the Lord hath given, and the Lord 
gin to open; when, unless the weather be very fine,| hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord!” 


they should be housed, that they may not be injured! ‘“The name of the Lord be praised,” rejoined 
| Rabbi Meir, conscious he had erred at repining at 


Ajax, chief infuriate; 
Not for Hector, noblest once 
Of his mother’s twenty sons; 




















\randum, in the hand-writing of General Nathaniel 
'Coks, the breeder, it appears that he was reared 
in the following manner. ‘The colt was weaned on 
ithe 10th of November. At the commencement of 
|winter, fed with four quarts of shorts, which was 
‘increased during the winter to eight quarts per day: 
| hay, clover dampened. 

Second year, in the spring, turned to grass with 
no grain. Nov. 10th, put up—fed with eight quarts 
shorts per day; during winter, shorts increased to 


“I looked around, while there, in expectation of, ten quarts—hay, the same as first winter. 


‘Third year, turned to grass, with four quarts 
‘shorts per day. September Ist, commenced break- 
|ing—feed, eight quarts oats—through the winter, 
hay as formerly—grain, ground corn and oats, 
equal to eleven quarts oats. March Ist, commenc- 
ed and trained for nine weeks, then gave a trial of 
two miles, and found the colt very superior. 

Fourth year, in summer turned to grass—-fed with 
ground oats and corn, equal to nine quarts oats—in 
winter, hay as formerly, with nine quarts oats per 
day, till the Ist March, 1818, when commenced 
training; feed, oats and cracked corn, equal to 
twelve quarts oats. 

Fifth year, late in May, 1818, ran the three mile 
heats at Newmarket, on Long island, and won the 
| first day’s purse with ease, beating Black-eyed Su- 
san, and Sea Gull, then called the best three-niile 
horse of the day: turned to grass Ist June, with 
about six quarts of oats a day; in winter, fed with 
hay as before, with ground corn and oats. March 
15, 1819, sold Eclipse to Mr. Van Ranst. 

At five months old, while a suckling, he gave his 
owner such a sample of stride, strength and speed, 
that he was at that time named “American Eclipse.” 

While a colt he was not confined, but during the 
|winter season turned out every fair day. He was 
| first shod in the spring, when three years old. 

Pedigree—-Amenrican Eciirse was sired by Du- 
roc; his dam, Miller's bDamsel, by Messenger; his 
grandam, the English mare PotS8o’s, imported in 
1795, then three years old, by Wm. Constable, Esq. 
and bred by Lord Grosvenor, sired by Pot8o’s, and 
Pot8o0’s by the celebrated Horse **Eclipse;” his great 
grand-dam by Gimcrack, Gimerack by Cripple, and 
Cripple by the Arabian of Lord Godolphin. 

Duroc, a Virginia horse, was sired by Diomed; 
his dam Amanda, the property of Mr. Mosely, was 
sired by Grey Diomed; her dam by Virginia Cade. 
Messenger, the sire of Miller's Damsel, was an 
English horse, bred by John Pratt, Esq. of New- 
market, and died the property of Mr. Van Ranst, 
January 25th, 1808, aged twenty-eight years; was 
sired by Mambrino; Mambrino by Engineer; Engi- 
neer by Sampson, (the sire oj Bay Malton) who was 
got by Blaz:, who was got by “Flying Childers,” a 




















*Sce the Translations frem Theocritus, ia Hunt’s Fo-| His will who is infallible; in murmuring at His man 
liage. date, who is omniscient. 


son of the Darley Arabian; Messenger’s dam, (dam 
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of Leviathan) by Turf; his grand dam by Regulus, 
a son of the Godolphin Arabian; his great grand 
dam by the Bolton Starling, out of the Fox mare, 
dam of Snap, &c. his grand dam was sister to Figu- 
rante, dam of Revenge, &c. The performances of 
Messenger on the turf, previous to is importation, 
were superior to any horse of his day. In 1783—4 
and 5, he won eleven purses and a king’s plate, and 
: ver beaten. 

“"hiewed, sire of Duroc, was got by Florizel, who 
was got by King Herod, out of the Cygnet mare; his 
dam the Spectator mare, (dam of Pastorella, &c.) 
her dam Horatia, got by Blank; her grand dam by 
Childers, out of Miss Belvoire, by Grantham, the 
dam of Fleece’em, Steady, &c. Diomed, a chestnut 
horse, was foaled in 1777, and after running several 
years, he stood to mares, and became the sire of 
many first rate horses. In 1798. he was imported 
into Virginia, and covered with his former success 
until his death, at the age of twenty-nine years. In 
Virginia he became the sire of Florizel, Duroc, Sir 
Archie, Hampton, Gracchus, Hephestion, &c. 





ON THE DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN AND THE Picx- 
Ling OF Seep WueEat. 

Hitherto it would appear that no effectual remedy 
has been discovered to check the destructive ravag- 
es of the grub and caterpillar vermin, which in 
orchards and kitchen-gardens occasion so much loss 
to the industrious gardener The following prepa- 
ration is huinbly recommended as a valuable reme- 
dy to vanquish, if not entirely to exterminate, all 
the tribe of vermin that prove so injurious to the 
industry of those who cultivate the soil. ‘Take to- 
bacco leaves, cut them small, and make a strong 
infusion of them in hot water poured upon them in 
alarge tub. ‘The infusion must not be boiled, as 
that would carry off in steam a great part of the 
most valuable principle, the essential oil of the to- 
bacco. When this infusion is cold, dissolve in it 
one or two pounds of common gum arabic; when 
the gum arabic is dissolved, a pound or more of 
flour of sulphur may be added, particularly if the 
infusion is intended to give a smart washing to wall- 
fruit trees. It is conceived that from January to 
March, if the weather is mild, is the best season for 
the application of this infusion to wall-fruit trees, 
and to all kinds of gooseberry and currant bushes, 
previously pruning all bushes, and weeding clean 
round the stems. Some days after the first washing 
with a watering-pot, or garden-engine, it would be 
beneficial to prepare a portion of the infusion with 
an additional quantity of the gum arabic, to be ap- 
we with a brush to the stems of the bushes, at 
east for a foot or more above the ground. The air 
of the atmosphere will generally keep the gum 
moist, and any vermin that may rise from the earth 
in the course of the spring, will be arrested by the 
gum, and the tobacco will kill them effectually. 
There is one species of grub that neveg quits the 
ground till he becomes a kind of butterfly: This 
species destroys cabbages and cauliflowers, by at- 
tacking the roots about an inch under the surface 
of the earth. It would, therefore, be proper, before 
these vegetables are hoed up, to give a small por- 
tion of the infusion to each plant from a watering- 
pot. And it is further recommended, when these 
plants are taken up to be transplanted, that their 
roots should be put in the infusion for a few mi- 
nutes before they are dibbled into the earth. It is 
wonderful how this infusion promotes the vigour of 
vegetationg where it gets to the roots of any plant. 
Vipers, which are common in gardens in England, 
and the south of Scotland, will soon forsake gardens 
in which the said infusion is used freely; and the 
essential oil of tobacco, if applied to the mouth of 
a viper. upon the tip of a small rod, till it bites at 
the rod, wil! kill the reptile to a certainty. This 
oil will kill the most poisonous snakes of warm 


quantity of essential oil, which is readily obtained 
by smoking tobacco in a tube nipple-glass. 

The oil will condense in the bulb of the nipple- 
glass; and it is so extremely caustic, that it will de- 
stroy the epidermis where it touches the human skin. 
It is peculiarly gratifying to observe, that the said 
infusion with gum arabic* and flour of sulphur, will 
be found a most important article to the farmer in 
the pickling of wheat or barley seed; and it is not 
necessary that the grain should be in the liquor 
above half an hour. The grain should be put in the 
infusion in large tubs; and when taken up, put in 
bags, and the bags to be suspended above the tubs 
until the infusfon is entirely drained off. As soon 
as the liquor is fully drained off, let the seed-corn 
be spread upon canvass-sheets in the sun and air, if 
dry weather; but otherwise on the sheets on the barn 
floor. When spread upon the sheets to the quanti- 
ty of four bushels, sprinkle over it two pounds of fine 
flour of sulphur, and rake the seed over and over 
again, to separate the grains. If the grains appear 
still to adhere to each other, it will be proper to add 
a little fine sand to make them separate freely for 
sowing. The destructive ground grub will not rea- 
dily attack any seed pickled with this infusion, and 
the spring it gives to vegetation is astonishing. 

{ Transactions of the Highland Society, 





LARGE OX. 


There was lately exhibited at the Horse Bazaar, 
King-street, Portman-square, London, a remarkably 
large ox. This fine animal was of the Lincolnshire 
breed, and fed by Lord Yarborough. Live weight 
about 500 stone, 8 lbs. to the stone, (or 4,000 lbs.) 
and the admeasurement as follows:—67 inches to the 
top of the shoulder; 174 inches from the tip of the 
nose to the tip of the tail; 40 inches across the hips; 
44 inches across the back; 41 inches across the 
shoulders; 135 inches in the -girth; and 23 inches 
between the fore legs. The above ox has been seen 
by the Lincolnshire and Leicestershire graziers, and 
the best judges allow him to be 100 stone heavier 
than the Durham ox. He has also been inspected 
by the principal graziers in the neighbourhood of 
Warwick and Leamington, and is by them consider- 
ed the largest, and to have the greatest proportion 
of meat upon the least bone, of any ox ever submit- 
ted to the public. | Farmers’ Journal, Eng. 
Fixe Ox.—Lately was killed, at Sheffield, by Mr. 
J. Cardwell, an ox, (bred and fed by Mr Scott, of 
Torworth,) three years and six months old, weigh- 
ing 116 st. 10 lb., 14 Ib. to the stone, (1634 Ibs.)— 
He was the most complete animal of his age ever 
killed at Sheffield. He gained the premium at the 
Doncaster cattle show, in 1821. [.4nnals of Sport. 





MULES—PRIZE ESSAY. 


Robert Oliver, esq. of Baltimore, having offered 
with his usual munificence, a premium’ for the best 
essay on the Natural History of the Mule, it has 
been awarded by a committee of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society, to a Dissertation on that animal, 
the author of which is Mr. Samuel Wyllys Pomeroy, 
of Brighton, Mass. and which is to be found entire 
in the number of the American Farmer for the 19th 
ult. The Dissertation is full, and equally curious 
and instructive. It proves that the mule is much 
preferable, on several important grounds, to the 
horse, for the purposes of Satbatiée, and for canal 
labour. {Vat. Gazette. 





A kyloe cow, in the possession of Mr. Wolfe, 


two single calvings. 


* The principal use of the gum arabic is to carry the 
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climates. The tobacco-leaf yields a considerable 


flour of sulphur into the soil attached to the seed. 


Chester-le-street, Durham, (Eng.) has produced ten) 
calves at six calvings: viz. four times two each, and, 


a 
SHEEP. 
A fat exhibited by Mr. Grigg, at the late 
Bodmin cattle fair, was killed out of the county, and 
found to weigh 8 stone 2 lbs. per quarter, making * 
the four quarters 264 lbs. 

Two year old wethers, a cross between the Leices- 
ter and Cotswold, were killed at Ludlow, on the 6th 
of December, weighing nine stone per quarter, (8 
Ibs. per stone, making the four quarters 288 Ibs.) 
being the heaviest recorded this season. Length, 3 
feet 7 inches; girth, 6 feet 2 inches; fat on the rum 
54 inches thick; and they were altogether of the fi- 
nest symmetry of any sheep the numerous judges 
recollect having seen for many years.—ib. 














A clergyman, near Exeter, who has only eleven 
ewes, has now the inward satisfaction of seeing them 
suckle twenty-five healthy lambs. Three of the ewes 
produced three lambs each, and eight produced two 
each.—b. 
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TROTTING. 


The three greatest attempts perhaps ever record- 
ed of trotting, and on which thousands were pend- 
ing, came on at Sunbury. Mr. Willan’s horse, which 
beat the slate-coloured American, was backed to 
trot three miles in nine minutes, for 100 guineas. It 
had been reported that the horse was lame, and, up 
to the evening before starting, 6 to 4 was the betting 
on time, at the Tun-Tavern, and more 2tol 
was betted before starting. When at speed the 
lameness was not apparent, but the horse was more 
than three minutes doing the first mile, and there 
was no increase of speed during the match. The 
horse broke into a giles near the George inn, when 
about 100 yards from home, and the pressure of 
horsemen was so great at his heels that the jockey’ 
turned him with difficulty, and the match was lost 
by 40 seconds. oy 

One of the umpires reports, that “the first mile 
was completed 7 seconds under $ minutes, which 
left 3 minutes and 12 seconds to do the last mile in. ° 
The horse kept a winning pace until within 100 
yards of home, opposite the George public-house, 
where there is a sharp turning, when the horse 
broke, and was pulled up and turned. Here the 
crowd was so great, and he was so hemmed in, that 
he lost 12 or 13 seconds, and thereby the match 
exceeding the 9 minutes, was lost by 5 seconds.” 
Mr. Dyson sold the horse, on Friday, for $00 gui- 
neas, to go to Ireland. ‘There is no doubt but that 
on a straight three-mile course he would have won 


easily. [Annals of Sporting. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 

On Tuesday, April 9, the travelling pedestrian 
last from Andover, undertook to run eighteen miles 
in two successive hours on Twyford Down, near 
Winchester, round a circle of a hundred and ten 
yards: he performed his task in five minutes within 
the stipulated time. His only reward was a volun- 
tary subscription from the lookers-on. ; 

The same man, last from Chichester, undertook . 
to run 22 miles in two hours and three-quarters, on 
; Tuesday, April 16, on a piece of ground in the high- 
road near South-sea-common, Portsea, which he did — 
some minutes within the time, with ease.—ib. 


Monday, March 19, a hackney mare of Mr Dix- 
on, of Barbican, started at the four-mile stone on the 
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Romford road, to trot 30 miles in three successiv 
hours, carrying Mr. J. Coxeter, weighing nearly 15 
stone, [210 lbs.) Notwithstanding the heavy weight 
the mare carried, she performed the distance in 13 
minutes and 27 seconds within the given time. 

So long ago as 1785, a similar match was made 
to trot $0 miles in two hours and a half, and the ac- 
eounts state that this was accomplished, leaving 4 
minutes to spare.—ib. 


TANDEM MATCH. 


Mr. R. Houlston’s match for fifty guineas, to drive 
tandem 15 miles in one hour, and to trot the first 7 
mmiles, took place over a four-mile flat on the Brom- 
ley road. The horses did the first 4 miles in 18 mi- 
nutes and 22 seconds, and the other 8 in 14 minutes 
and 8 seconds, leaving 27 minutes for the 8 miles’ 
gallop. The horses did the 8th mile in 3 minutes 
10 seconds, the next 4 in 13 minutes 12 seconds, and 
the remaining 3 miles in 10 minutes and 50 seconds, 
winning the match by 18 seconds. Betting was 5 
to 2 on time.—ib. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR YEAST. 


Mix two quarts of water with wheat flour, to the 
consistence of thick gruel, boil it gently for half an 
hour, and when almost cold, stir into it half a pound 
of sugar and four spoonsful of good yeast. Put the 
whole into a large jug, or earthen vessel, with a nar- 
row top, and place it before the fire, so that it may, 
hy a moderate heat, ferment. The fermentation 
will throw up a thin liquor, which pour off and throw 
away; keep the remainder for use (in a cool place) 
in a bottle or jug, tied over. The same quantity of 
this, as of common yeast, will suffice to bake or brew 
with. Four spoonsful of this yeast will make a fresh 
quantity s before, and the stock may be always kept 
up, by fermenting the new with the remainder of 
the former quantity. 








CURE FOR THE GRAVEL. 

A farmer by the name of John Neilson, states, in 

the Albany Daily Advertiser, that he has found re- 

lief from the gravel by drinking sweet cider for some 
weeks. 


TO CORRECT THE VITIATED ATMOSPHERE IN BED 
, CHAMBERS. : 


Small closets and concealed beds are extremely 
injurious, especially to young persons and invalids. 
When persons are from necessity obliged to sleep 
in them, it would be advisable every morning, im- 
mediately after rising, to displace al] the bed clothes, 
and if the sky be serene, to open the door and win- 
dows. ‘The various methods which Juxury has in- 
vented to make houses close and warm, contribute 
not a little to render them unwholesome. No house 
ean be wholesome unless the air has a free passage 
through it. For which reason, houses ought daily 
to be ventilated by opening opposite windows, and 

“admitting a current of fresh air into every room. 
Beds, instead of being made up as soon as people 
rise out of them, ought to be turned down, and ex- 
posed to the fresh air from open windows through 
the day. This will expel any noxious vapour, and 
cannot fail to promote the health of the inhabitants. 

The purity of air may be also restored by wetting 
a cloth in water mixed with quick lime, hanging it 
in a room until it becomes dry, and renewing the 
operation so long as it appears needful. 





TO PRESERVE ROOTS. 

These are preserved in different ways, according 
to the object in view. ‘Tuberous roots, as those of 
the dahlia, paonia, tuberose, &c. intended to be 
planted in the succeeding spring, are preserved 





through the winter in dry earth, in a temperature 
rather under than above what is natural to them 
So may the bulbous roots of commerce, as hyacinths, 
tulips, onions, &c. but for convenience these are 
kept either loose on cool dry shelves or lofts, or the 
finer sorts in papers, till the season of planting. 

Roots of all kinds may be preserved in an ice- 
house till the return of the natural crop. 

After stuffing the vacuities with straw, and cov- 
ering the surface of the ice with the same material, 
place on it case boxes, dry ware casks, baskets, &e. 
and fill them with turnips, carrots, beet roots, and 
in particular potatoes. By the cold of the place, 
vegetation is so much suspended, that all these arti- 
cles may be thus kept fresh and uninjured, till they 
give place to another crop in its natural season. 





TO PRESERVE VEGETABLES. 


This is effected in cellars or sheds, of any tempe- 
rature, not lower, nor much above the freezing point. 
Thus cabbages, endive, chiccory, lettuce, &c. taken 
out of the ground with their main roots, in perfect 
dry weather, at the end of the season, and laid in, 
or partially immersed in sand or dry earth, in a close 
shed, cellar, or ice-cold room, will keep through the 
winter, and be fit for use till spring, and often till 
~ return of the season of their produce in the gar- 

en. 
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Woor.—The Editor has received samples from 
thirty of the Saxony sheep, lately sold at Brighton, 
near Boston. The price for which each sheep sold 
is also marked on each sample. ‘These specimens 
present a fine opportunity to those whom interest or 
curiosity may lead to observe the nice distinctions 
that are made by the manufacturer in the quality of 
this valuable staple. 





§5cc?A subscriber at Alexandria, wishes to know 
where the “TREE HILL” race course is. I[t is in Vir- 
ginia, we believe, some where near Richmond. 
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ke WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. Per-| trom} to |from) te 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bbl.| 9 5010 | pane 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 10; ol 
COFFEE, W.1. Green, . | — 18 19} 20) 25 
do. Common,} —| 164] 174] 18) 29 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.. — 24 254 
Georgia Upland,...  — 20} = 22; 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,; — 40 

An advance of 1 cent}; — 

each number to No. 18.) — 

CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12} 13) 14) 46 

6 4 haa hod tot 2S 12 
CHEESE... . 2.26. _ 6 8; 10) 12 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — $3} $5 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bb].| 2 50) 2 62; 2 75! 

Shad, trimmed, —/| 6 6 50; 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush} 1 | 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 75) 5 00. ' 

| es eer aes — | 4 25) 4 $7] | 

Susquehanna, supexfi. | — | 4 50) 4 75| 
Paar Ib. 9 «#11 { 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b| 5 | | 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . {bush 50 53) | 

Wheat, Family Flour, | — 95} 1 05) i 

do. Lawler,..... _ 90; 95) , 
do. Red,..... ais 85) 95) t 

Buckwheat, ..... _ 55 75 | 

Rye, «ccc wees _— 45 

Berley,........- _ 50 

Clover Seed, Red . —| $3 75 |4 | 

Ruta Baga Seed,... | —J| 1 

Orchard Grass Seed, | — | 2 

Mange! Wurtzel Seed,) — | 1 50} 

Timothy Seed, ... . | —{ 2 25) 

ere ne 25 25) 

Peas, Black Eyed,. . | — 95} 1 

Beans, White, ....|—J] 1 50 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton | 200 
HOGS’ LARD,..... Ib. 10) 11) 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 27; 28) 

Eastern Tan,.....- _— 22 24) 
MOLASSES, Havana, . | gal. 34 37| 80 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.| 2 37 
NAILS, 8a20d. ..... Ib. 7 | wal 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, |bbl.| 2 25) 2 50 

— appapearipcpe gt pre —| 225 | 

Turpentine, Soft, ..{|—| 2 2 12) 

OIL, Whale, common, . jgal. 2%) 29) 

Linseed, ..... oo l— 75 

PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |14 59/16 

do. Prime,... | — j1) 12 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 5 38 
POTATOES, ...... ush}] 25 
RICE, fresh, .....-. c.lb.| $ 25) 3 50 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 12 14 18 

do. Brown, . | — 6 8 ta 1) 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 23) 25 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 80; 1 00 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr} ~- 32) 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.|13 00,14 00 

do. Brown,.. | — }11 00/12 50 

Leuisiana, .....- — | 8 50/i1 00 

EMME, ccc cwses Ib. 19} 22 

Lump, . @------ —_ 16; 18 
SPICES, Cloves,....|— $0; 95 

Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 8 

Nutmegs,. ....-.-. —j|1 75 

POpPGP, . 0 ww ee — 17} +18} 2 
SALT, St. Ubes, ... . fbust 40; 42 

Ground Alum, . -|— 60} 65 
SHOT, all sizes, . ... |ewt.| 8 50 9 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. [gal.| 2 00] 2 50} 3 00) 4 

do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 25 

Re ct ces Hs — | 1 12] 1 20 

Cee o's 64.0 64 doz.| 4 8 

Port, first quality, st 7 1 50 , 2 00 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} 1b. 35) 4 

do. crossed,. . | — 28} 30 wena’ 
Common, Country, . | — 25 tags. 
Skinpers’ or Pulled, . | — 33, 35 
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AGRICULTURE. 


DISEASES. INCIDENT TO CATTLE IN GE- 
‘ *NERAL. 
“Cont ued’ from p. 195, American Farmer.) 
‘> , ePY LIAR TO OXEN. 
Oxen are subject fo" few maladies, exclusive of 
those incident to neat cattle in general, unless the 
effects ir gad t@st animals by the ‘x-flys 


No. 26—Vow..7., 








breeze, or gad-Ny, as it is various rmed, (the 
Oestrus bovis‘of Linniets,) ‘This ins us spotted 
wings, and a yéllow breast; it is furnished with a 
long proboscis, arfned a sharp dart, inclosing 
two:others within it. gad-fly particularly in- 
fects oxen, in the backs 3£ which these insects de- 
posit their eggs, and in while maggots ake nou- 
rished during the*qpenth o ne: throughout the 
summer they plagueé,the cattle by means of their 
darts to such a degre@, that they are often induced 
to rush into the wate relief, till the approach of 
night. It has been sugg that the production 
of these terrible insects mig e greatly checked, 
if not prevented»by Washing @&en and cows, (which 
are sometimes. attaeked by these vermin,) in “the 
spring, with a decoction of tobacco, or any other 
bitter and acrid vegetab! & 
Such are the diseases Phcident to cattle, tof 







of most ordinary occurrence: for an account ofsthe 

more dangerous maladies of*iyflammations of the 

liver and lungs, locked jaw, yéllows, or jaundice, 

&e., we beg to refer our readers to Mr. Clater’s 

work, above noticed. " 
DISEASES OF CALVES. 

1. The Cords. ‘This disease is chiefly prevalent 
in Scotland, where it attacks calves during the first 
days or weeks alter they are produced, and proves 
particularly tstal to such as are fed by hand aud 
confined; though, if they outlive five or six weeks, 
they are seldom in any danger. The disorder an 
pears to be of a plethoric and inflammatory hature, 
as the calves that die in consequence of it are ex 
tremely red, and the small leaders, or ligaments are 
much contracted, whence probably the «disease has 
its name. With the view to prevent the occurrence 
of the cords, it has been recommended to purge off 
the meconium, or first excrement, by giving the 
calf a little of the mothers milk lukewarm, as ear- 
ly as possible, care being taken that no cold milk 
be given the animal for the first six weeks And, 
in order to counteract or reduce such plethora, it 
will be advisable to turn them out every day for a 
few hours, as soon as possible after they are calved, 
in order that they may enjoy the benefit of full and 
free exercise in the open air; but where the weather 
or other circumstances not allow this always 
to be done, (and especially as confinement is neces- 
sary to their speedy fattening,) the most. effectual 
preventive of this mortality, will be frequently to 
take a little blood from them. 

2. Cough. Where calves are exposed at too 
early an age to all the vicissitudes of the weather, 
before they acquire sufficient strength to undergo 
the changes of this climate, they are liable to take 
frequent colds: the consequence of which is a cough, 
that often proves fatal if it be neglected, For cur. 
ing this malady, it has been recommended to pour’ 
half a table spoonful of spirits of turpentine into the 
ealf’s nostrils, which must be held upwards, in or 
der that the turpentine may flow into the throat: at 
the same time the nose should be smeared with tar, 
and the animal kept within doors for a few hours. 
repeating this treatment as often as the cough is 


. troublesome. 


8. ‘The Gut tie, ehiefly prevails in the county of 
Hereford, where it is considered as the effect of an 
enormous method of castration, which causes a 
stoppage in the bowels, and brings on a mortification 
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stoppage in the bowels, except a reer discha 
of blood and mucus, accompanied by a violent fe- 
ver, which occasions the calf to kick at its belly, 
lie down and groan. The gut-tie mostly affects 
calves, though they may live to be full aged, and 
yet be liable to’ a sudden attaek of this distemper. 
he manner in which a cure is effected in the coun- 
ty above mentioned is, to make a perpendicular in- 
cision four inches under the third vertebra of the 
loins, over the paunch or stomach, and to introduce 
the arm, in order to discover the part affected, the 
beast being kept, if possible, in an erect position, 
by the help of proper assistance. In order to re- 
move the stoppage of the stomach occasioned by 
the gué-tie, and to carry off the fever, one ounce of 
senna, two ounces of cream of tartar, and four 
ounces of Glauber’s salts, infused in two pints of 
boiling water, are given, with the addition of half a 
pound or pint of salad oil, the whole being worked 
off with gruel, in which mallows and alder bark 


have been infused. 
WeScouring, or Looseness, is generally the first 


malady that attacks calves; it is mostly, if not en- 
tirely occasioned by the inattention of the persons 
to whose care the sucklings are committed, and 
who often put them too soon to suck, allowing them 
to remain longer at the teat than is proper: too fre- 
— change of milk will likewise produce this 
isease. As soon as the looseness is discovered, it 
has been recongmended to stint the calf in its diet, 
and to give an egg, boiled hard and chopped small, 
by drenching, fasting, the use of which, once or 
twice, is asserted in most cases to effect a cure. 
And in the ‘‘Annals of Agriculture,” vol. xix. a cor- 
respondent recommends a mixture of pulverized 
chalk and wheat meal, made into balls with gin, as 
a medicine which may be administe:ed with safety. 
5. The Shoote is a most fatal malady, to calves, 
which it generally attacks a few days after birth— 
The usual symptoms are, first, a colic that is more 
or less violent, and is frequently very severe and 


Secondly, a loathing and refusing of food, even 
previous to the discharge, which decreases and in- 


may be given to the distempered animal. 
DISEASES OF SHEEP. : 


creases according to the duration and violence of 
the disorder. Where the shvote prevails, the cheap-j tacks sheep which suddenly come to full feed, after 
est, and perhaps the best medicine which has been| having been stinted with food; though it is sometimes 
generally administered by experienced breeders, is| caused by their eating the plant known by the names 
eggs and flour, properly mixed with oil, melted but-| of may-weed, mathen, or. fetid chaniomile, (Anthe- 
ter and aniseed, linseed, or similar mucilaginous| mis cofula of .Linnzeus.) — In general, the flux is not 
vegetables; or, simply, milk well mulled with eggs,| attended with any dangerous consequences, and 





flammations and also the blood, being’ soz 
into the creature’s eye, will, in- consequence of its © 
mildness and warmth, produce emo ' effects, 
which likewise contribute te promote a cure. This 
‘operation completely removes the white specks on 
the eye, and restores the sight; though some for this 
slang pulverize a small quantity of glass, and 

low it into the eye by means of a-quill, at 
both ends, which, by its frigtion, wears off such 
specks or scales. “But the enjoyment of ease will 
infallibly cure them in a space of time proportion- 
ed to the fatigue they underwent before.”* 

2. The Blood is a fatal malady to sheep, which 
often die suddenly in consequence of it: im tr vio- * 
lent attacks the symptoms are, panting and heaving 
of the flanks, and standing still. It is produced by ° 
feeding on too succulent or moist pastures, The 
most effeetual remedy is bleeding, after which the 
animal should be turned into a dry pasture, and a 
mixture of common salt and nitre, with bran, may 
be given to it. ve 

3. Dunt. This disease is variously known by 
the names of staggers, giddy, vertigo, turn, sturdy, 
and bladder on the brain, It is occasioned by a 
vesicular collection of water in the head between 
the dura apd pia mater, and uniformly produces a | 
continual giddiness. ‘The violently pulling of sheep 
by the ears, which are afterwards cut off, is said to 
have effected a cure: but the most frequent reme- 
dy is that of trepanning; a hazardous operation, 
which can-only prove successful in the hands of 
skilful persons. In Saxony, several of the sheep- 
owners — their lambs in the folds during their 
first year, Raving’ remarked, that such as are kept 
from the fields during that time, are very rarely at- 
tacked with this disorder. In Prussia, M. Lastey- 
rie states, that he had been assured, by many agri- 
culturists, they had seeured their flocks from the 
turn, by fastening a linen cloth covered with pitch 
on the heads of the lambs, previously to conducting 
them int. tye fields. This kind of cap, they main- 





dangerous, especially when it is contagious. This| tain, prevents the intromission of the worm which 
colic is terminated, and the calf relieved, by a dis-| the flies deposit in the frontal sinus, during the ear- 
charge taking place from the bowels, though this} liest youth of the animals. A fact so important as 
sometimes proves fatal before the shoote appears.| this, certainly deserves to be positively ascertained, 


we have, therefore, stated it for the consideration of 
our readers. 


4. The Fluz is a diarrhea, or looseness, that at- 


usually disappears in the course of a few days in 
dry weather. Should it, however, continue longer 


+ Sheep are subject to various disorders, of which, than a week, it will be proper to give them some 


fectly dry; by the sweetness of their breath; the 
coolness of their feet; regularity of perspiration;|t 
the fine red colour of their skin; soundness and 


ken texture of their wool. 


This moderates the increased action of the vessels 





that speedily proves fatal. ‘The symptoms are a total 





of that part, which is the immediate cause of in- 


however, our limits allow us only to state those of well-dried, sweet hay, and a decoction of clover 
most frequent occurrence; hence, we shall, for the| owers, with the addition of a little barley 
present. briefly remark, that it may be easily ascer- allowing them neithér any salt, nor to feed on any 
tained whether these animals are in health, or di-| Saline plants near the coast. But it is evidently the 
seased, by their agility and briskness,; the clearness farmer's interest to 
of their eyes, which, as well as their noses, are per- gular supply of 


ive these useful animals a re- 
» as the weakness occasioned 
by the flux must necessarily reduce their condi- 


5. The Fly.. This disorder is chiefly confined to 
in ‘hot seasons, 

districts. The in- 
erives its name; live 


iirmness of their teeth; and by t if -| sheep that are continual 
: Dear: pads particularly . in enclosed 

1, Blindness. This’ affection of the eye is pro-|S¢cts from which the disease t 
duced by exposure to cold, particularly in too moist|#™ong. the wool, where they materially prevent 
or too elevated situations, and is occasioned by sheep from thriving, from the severity with: which 
long continued fatigue, which will produce it, at;they bite. Hence various remedies have been sug- 
any season of the year. It prevails chiefly in Scot- gested, most of which, however, are in some 
land, where a cure is sometimes attempted (“Agri-| '™jurtous to the wool. Flour of sulphur, mix 
cultural Report of the County. of Perth,” 8vo ed.,)| With butter, l«rd, or other unctuous substances, 
by opening the angular veif of the eye, and hold-|'¥bbed in with the hand, have been found least 
ing the animal’s head in an inverted position, so hurtful to the quality of the wool, and the remedy, 
that.some drops of blood may tall into the eye. suggested by SirJoseph Banks for the scabin sheep, 





* Hogg’s “‘shepherd’s Guide,” p.'116—1807. 
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may be applied in the present case. When, how- 
ever, maggots are formed, they should be carefully 
scraped from the wound, to which turpentine and 
brandy, mixed together, may be applied. Mr. Mar- 
shall (“Rural Economy of the Midland Counties,”) 
directs such maggots to be picked out with a knife, 
or otherwise removed, without breaking the coat, 
when a quantity of white lead is to be scraped 
among the wool, which being agitated, the powder 
is carried ever.ly down to the sore. But du. atten- 
tion must be given, that too much ceruse be not 
applied, as it will discolour the wool; while a small 
quantity prevents any farther injury from the mag- 

ts remaining among it, as it drives- them away 

m the wound, the healing of which it promotes 
at the same time. Mr. Preist, an intelligent che- 
mist of Norwich, has prepare:! a cheap liquid, that 
not only cures where the fly hxs already struck, but 
also prevents its future attacks. It has been very 
extensively and successfully used by the Norfolk 
sheep-farmers. 

6. The Foot-halt,as its name announeés, is pecu- 
liar to the feet of sheep. It is occasioned by an in- 
sect resembling a worm, two, three, and sometimes 
four inches long. It is indicated by lameness, which 
often increases to such a degree as to prevent the 
animal from grazing. From pain and want of food 
the sheep languishes, till at length it falls a victim 
to the disorder, unless the worm be opportunely ex- 
tracted. ' 

As soon, therefore, as a sheep is observed to limp, 
the lame foot ought to be examined between the 
close of the claws, where the skin is found perforat- 
ed, through which the worm has worked its passage 
upwards, between the external membranes and the 
bone. In order to extract the insect, it will be suffi- 
cient to move the claws in contrary directions, back- 
wards and forwards, till the worm gradually makes 
its way to the surface. This simple expedient is 
far preferable to the operation of drawing out the 
insect, as in the last case there is always danger of 
its breaking off, and rotting in the leg of the sheep, 
the value of which will thus be materially injured. 
As the foot halt occurs more frequently in wet than 
in dry seasons, and generally in the spring and fall, 
but rarely in summer and winter, it may be prevent- 
ed, in most cases, by pasturing sheep in dry and 
healthy grounds, rather than in low meadows or 
marshy soils. (To be continued.) 





ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR BREED 
OF HORNED CATTLE BY IMPORTATION. 
(Concluded from page 194 ) 


SHEEP WITHOUT HORNS. 


Dishley, or New Leicester Breed. 

Specific characters.—Heads clean, straight, and 
broad; bodies round, or barrel-shaped; eyes fine and 
lively; bones fine and small; pelts thin; wool long 
and , well calculated for combing, and weighing, 

nm an average, eight pounds per fleece, when kill- 
od at two years old. Fatten kindly and early, being 
admirably calculated for the market, thriving on pas- 
tures that will scarcely keep other sheep, and re- 
quiring less food than others. Tolerably hardy and 
vigorous. 
Dishley sheep are found chiefly in Leicester- 
shire and the neighbouring counties, whence this 
breed is gradually dispersing through the kingdom. 

Lincolnshire. 


Specific characters.—F aces white; bones large; legs 
white, thick, and rough; carcases long, thin, and 
weak; wool fine and long, from ten to eighteen inch- 
es, weighing per fleece, when killed at three years, 
ap average cf about eleven pounds. Flesh coarse 
grained. Slow feeders, calculated only for the rich 
est pastures. Constitutions tender. As its name 


— this breed occurs principally in Lincolnshire, 
and other rich grazing districts. 
VARIETY I. 
Teeswater Breed. 

Specific characters.—Bones finer; legs longer; car- 
case more heavy and firm; back and sides wider 
than in the original breed; wool not so long as that 
of the preceding sort, weighing about nine pounds 
per fleece, when killed at two years o'd. Flesh finer 
grained, and fatter than the parent stock. Females 
singularly prolific, generally producing two, and of 
ten three lambs, each. Constitution weak. Slow 
feeders, suited only ‘or the finest pastures, cvase- 
quently less profitable than the smaller sized, but 
quicker foaipe sorts of sheep. Capable of great 
improvement, by crossing with New Leicester, or 
Dishley rams. 

This race is bred chiefly in the extensive, fertile, 
sheltered, and enclosed tracts of pasture watered by 
the river Tees, in Yorkshire. ° 

VARIETY II. vile 
Cotswold, or Improved Gloucester Breed. 

Specifie chavacters—In most respects resembling 
the parent breed, but superior. ‘They are chiefly 
found in Gloucestershire. The wool is not so long 
as that of the original sort. The mutton is fine 
grained and full sized, and tke breed is capable of 
great improvement by proper crossing. 

Dartmoor, or Devonshire Watts. 

Specific characters.—F aces and legs white, necks 
thick; bones large; backs narrow, but back bone 
high; sides good. 

This race is principally confined to the moor, in 
the county of Devon, whence the sheep derive their 
name. ‘The wool is long, weighing upon an aver- 
age nine pounds, when killed at two years and a 
half. This breed improves materially by crossing 
with the-Dishley breed. 

Herefordshire, or Ryelands. 

Specific characters.—Faces and legs white; size 
small; carcase well shaped; wool very fine and short, 
growing close to their eyes, and weighing, when 
killed at four years and a half, upon an average, two 
pounds per fleece. Patient of hunger. Flesh fine 
grained. Constitution tender, so as to require to be 
sheltered in winter. Very profitable, no breed being 
supposed capable of subsisting on so small a quanti- 
ty of pasture as this sort requires. 

South Down. 

Specific characters—Faces and legs grey; bones 
fine; neck Jong and small; low before; shoulder high, 
light in the fore quarter; sides broad; loin tolerably 
good; back bone rather too high; thigh full, and 
twist good; wool very fine and short, (the staple be- 
ing from two to three inches in Jength,) weighing an 
average of two peunds and a half per fleece, when 
killed at two years old. Flesh fine grained, and of 
excellent flavour. Quick feeders. Constitution har- 
dy and vigorous. Capable of great improvement. 
The South Down sheep are principally bred on the 
dry, chalky downs of Sussex, whence this valuable 
breed is gradually being introduced into various dis- 
tricts. 

SWINE. 
Berkshire Breed. 

Specifie characters, §c.—Colour reddish, with 
brown or black spots; sides very broad; short legs; 
ears large, and pendant over the eyes; body thick, 
close, and well made. Kindly disposed to fatten, 
and attaining a large size, but can be kept only where 
a large and constant supply of food can be procured, 
otherwise they will dwindle away, and yield no pro- 
fit. Flesh fine. 

Chinese, or Black Breed. 
Specifie characters, §c.—Colour mostly black, 





though sometimes white, tawny or reddish, and 








brown; size small; neck thick; legs short; body thick, 
close, and well made. One of the most profitable 


‘sorts in this island; flesh gelicates fatten-kindly on 


very indifferent food; but very mischievous if not 
well ringed. ogi 
Gloucester. ‘s 

Specific characters, &c.=Colour white; size large; 
legs long, having two wattles or dugs pendant from 
the throat; carcase long and thin; skin ‘thinner 
than that of the Berkshire sert; ill formed. <A very 
unprofitable sort; found chiefly in*Gloucestershire, 
Shropshireg#ind West Devon; supposed to have for- 
merly been the only breed in Britain. Do not fat- 
ten so well, or so kindlyg’%s the Berkshire breed. 

Hampshire. 

Specific characters, §c.—Colour chiefly white; neck 
and carcase long; body not so well formed as the 
Berkshire pigs; sizé Targe. Fatten kindly, and toa 
very great size and weight. 

Highland, or Irish Breed. 
/ S ae — — small; bristles erect; 
ill shaped. rive badly; prevailing chiefly in 
the Highlands. ” ee ” ” 
Northampton Breed, 

Specific characters, §c.—Colour white; legs very 
short; ears enormously large, often sweeping the 
ground; size large. Fatfen to a large size, but not 
very kindly; reared chiefly in the county of Nor- 
thampton. . 

The Shropshire Breed appears to be a variety of 
the Northampton race, to whose characteristics it 
bears a great resemblance. ‘The Shropshire swine 
fatten to a large size, but are not so kindly disposed 
as the Berkshire. 

The Rudgwick Breed. 

Is a peculiay sort of swine, reared at a village of 
the same name, on the confines of Surry and Sus- 
sex. 
kindly and to a vast size, weighing, at two years, 
twice Gr thrice the weight of oth 

Swing-tailed Breed. 

The colour of this breed is various; its size small. 
but well proportiened. They are hardy; and fatten 
to a great weight. 

Large, Spotted Wooburn Breed. 

This is a new variety, introduced by the late Duke 
of Bedford; its size is large, and colour variaus. 
These swine are well formed, very prolific, harfly, 
kindly disposed to fatten, attaining nearly twice the 
size and weight of other hogs within the same given 
period of time. 





COTTON. 


Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir,—My recent speculations on the Cotton Mar- 
ket, and observations on the conduct of those prints 
that endeavoured to keep up a delusive speculation, 
are before your readers. Those who imagined there 
would scarce be “a Bale” at Christmas in Liver- 
pool, will find upwards of 400,000, at least, if any 
dependance is to be placed on accounts from Liver- 
ae to 23d June and 7th July, and opinions at N. 

ork, given on the Sth August, all arising from ac- 
tual documents and from which I have drawn the 
annexed tables “From Egypt” said the profound 
Editor of the Nationa] Gazette, ‘‘no fears are to be 
entertained,” however the progress of Egyptian Im- 

orts, from 1100 to 21000, and thence to 60 or 70,000 
in $ years, although it has fallen short of what was 
promised, would seem to speak otherwise. 

It would, after Niles’ Register,* (August 6,p. 361) 





*It would have been more satisfactory to have Mr. 
N’s authority for the 100,000 bales produced in the 
valley of Seres, in Macedonia. Seres is, I think, in 
Asia; and there, I believe, D’Anville seems to think the 
ancients grew cotton, but called it silk. 1 write from 
memory, and may not be correct. 








These swine are very valuable, as they fatten- 


er swine at that age. 
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aken up the subject in so able a manner, be 
por he to adil another ast on the matter. Indeed, 
barring some extraordinary incident, the result of 
the shipments to Liverpool on U. S. account, will 
speak volumes, for, to the 400,000 expected and 
reasonably expected to be the stock on Ist January 
1826, there is a large growing crop, such a crop as 

been seen. 
nop Iam, &e. 
AMPHICON. 
S. Carolina, Sept. 1, 1825. 


Import of Cotton into Liverpool, in 








Where from. 1822. 1823. 1824. 1825. 
U. States, 290,850 409,721 254,731 ——— 
Brazils, - 135,405 137,738 136,189 -——— 
E. Indies, - 1,999 7,915 14,1463 —— 
W. Indies, ~- 25,031 21,780 20,771 —— 
Egypt, - - stssssssss: 1,173 21,739 ———— 
Total, - 453,285 578,317 447,543  ssisuc 
Into the whole Kingdom. 
All places, 532,722 668,470 540,574 865,000 


Stock in Liverpool at the close of 








Where from. 1822. 1823. 1824, 1825. 

U. States, 86,400 186,200 61,750 —— 
Brazils, - 42,500 53,100 34,800 —— 
W.Indies, - 5,600 6,570 5,050 —— 
FE. Indies, - 18,500 15,130 14,200 ——— 
Egyptian, Soessstiees | Sesseeeesss 8,200 —— 
Total, 153,600 $61,000 124,000 — sti:::::.: 

In all the ports. 
All places, 286,400 383,860 255,360 430,000 

Import of U. States Cotton. 

1823 409,721 

1824 254,721 

Deficiency, + - 155,000 


Stock of U. States Cotton. 





1823 186,200 
1824 61,750 
Differ@gpe, - - - 124,450 


import of Cotton into Great Britain, till the 23d June 
in, 1825 and 1824, 








Liverpool, $23,771 241,915 
London, &c. 60,591 44,502 
<oscstessesse. |; SEB A497 

More in 1825,  ssz223::::::: 97,945 
$84,362 $84,362 


Imports made, and expected to be made, into all the 
Ports to the 23d June, and 31st Dec. 1825. 








U. States, imported, 202,000 
expected, 138,000 340,000 

Brazils, imported, 90,000 
expected, 45,000 135,000 

E. Indies, imported, 36,000 
expected, 24,000 60,000 

Egypt, &c. imported, 56,000 
expected, 44,000 100,000 
625,000 
Stock, 1st Jan. 1825. 235,500 
860,500 

Consumption, 635,000 
Exportation, $5,000 670,000 





Stock, Ist Jan. 1826. 190,500 

Liverpool accounts ef the 23d June, state that the 
U. States import, was oniy expected to be in the 
whole kingdom, - - ~ - - $40,000 


Vr. J. S. Skinner, 





“The N. York papers of the 8th of August, state it 
will be, - - sarigy- - - 560,000 





Leaving a difference of - - 220,000 
to which we may add the above, 190,000 





and thus make the stock Ist Jan. 
1826, - - - - = - ~- 410,000 
Another statement, 
Imported, see the first statement, 865,000 __ 
Stock Ist Jan. 1825, 235,000 1,100,000 





Consumption, - - - - - 635,000 
Export (which to 23d June, did 
not exceed 6000,) - - - 35,000 670,000 





Stock Ist Jan. 1826, - - - - - - 
Comparative State, 


430,000 


Ist Jan. 1826, - - - - - - - - 430,500 
More in Jan. 1826, than Jan. 1823 143,600 
Jan. 1824 50,140 
Jan. 1825 194,634 





N. York American, 8th August, “the apprehen- 
sions of the cotton holders have been realized by a 
farther fall in price. As to future prices, much will 
depend on the quantity, gone and to go, that the ex- 
port will exceed 500,000 is pretty well ascertained, 
perhaps 60,000.” 

The N. Orleans, &c. export will equal 250,000. 
Speculators calculated in February, the import 
would be 280,000, others went as far 340,000. 

The statements are made from a letter from Li- 
verpool, dated 23d June, end published in all the 
papers. 


ALDERNEY COW. 





Con- 


the Ist January. - 
sidering her keep, I think her the most uncommonly 
fine beef I ever saw—she weighed as follows: 


old, and slaughtered her he 


Nett, four quarters, , ... 7601bs. . 





Rough tallow,.exclusive of suet, 140 “ 
be peer ais el rapes 4...” 
Head and tongue, . 42 « 
1023 Ibs. 
JOHN RUSK. 


Baltimore, Sept. 5, 1825. 


I hereby certify, that I had the care of Mr, Hen- 
ry Thompson’s Alderney cow ever since last fall, 
(when she went dry) until she was killed by Mr. J. 
Rusk, during which period she had no food what- 
ever but hay and grass, nor did I ever know her to 
be fed with grain or roots of any kind. 

THOMAS JOHNSTON. 

Baltimore county, 3rd, Sept. 1825. 

A heifer calf from the above cow, by an Alderney 
bull, was sold to Commodore Chauncey, and by him 
taken to the state of New York. 





WHITE FLINT WHEAT—AGAIN. 

[By the following, as well as former favours of 
our correspondents, the subscribers to_ this po 
will see our anxiety and labour to collect the best 
information for their use, on the leading objects of 
their pursuit. ] 

Dear Sir, Talbot, Sept. 8th, 1825. 

You some time since asked -me what our farmers 
thought. of the white flint wheat, and I have inquir- 
ed of several who sowed small parcels of it. ‘The 
general opinion is certainly favourable. It is a vi- 
gorous growing wheat, with a very strong, harsh 





Baltimore, 9th Sept. 1825 

Sir—A pretty general opinion having prevailed 
that Alderney cattle are not quick feeders, nor of a 
size to be an object for graziers or victuailers, and a 
decided instance to the coutrary having occurred 
with me, I deem the result not unworthy a place in 
your valuable journal. - . 

You may recollect I became possessed of one of 


straw. A gentleman of Vi mage, err ta 
opinion, thet it is a fine sends of the Lawler. I 


thought so too, from the ap e of the grain. 
'But it is a better yielding Wheat in rich and fresh 


jmanused lands; does not thif~w so much into straw, 


and ripens earlier—indeed, a fraction earlier than 
our favourite white wheat. With regard to the 
hessian fly, of its resistance or non-resistance, I can 


the Alderney cows, imported by Mr. James Creigh-' give you but one authentic instance. It was sowed 
ton in 1819, she proved a superior mother, and for |on thin ground, manured and well prepared, under 
a few months after calving would give 18 quarts per |like circumstances, and alongside of a pareel hav- 


day of the richest milk I ever saw, she was also the 
most docile, good tempered cow I ever knew, and 


\cept the difference of a white grain. 


ing all the characteristics of red chaff bearded, ex- 


Early in May 


always looked well on common food. Last fall she both parcels were full of fly. The white flint un- 
was permitted to go dry from a belief of her being|dershot and very much recevered, the other was 


in calf, and received no other food whatever all win- 
ter than hay; but in the spring symptoms were dis- 
covered of her having ceased to breed, (which prov- 
ed to be the fact,) and in May iast, she was put up- 
on common pasture with some young cattle, and 
never had a teed of grain, but fattened so rapidly as 
to surprise all who saw her; and a few days since | 
prevailed upon Mr. John Rusk, (one of our most 
extensive victuallers,) to call and examine her, when 
he assured me she was uncommonly fat; and made 
an ofter for her which I[ accepted. The result of 
her weight and description of food given is stated in 
the annexed certificates. The beef was of a yellow 
colour, close grained and of excellent quality. As 
this breed of cattle have somewhere been called un- 
thrifty and dwarfish, | hope my statement will tend 
to dissipate such a mistaken idea, and confirm the 
favourable impressions of those who continue to re- 
pose confidence in them, for in spite gf prejudice 
they are preserved eae in Baltimore county. 
ours, respecttully, 


HENRY THOMPSON. 
I hereby certify, that I purchased a few days since 


very much injured. . Both parcels were alike 
subjected to the tremendous storm of the 4th of 
June. The red was beat down, ‘so as to render 
the saving of what the fly had left extremely diffi- 
cult, the flint stood up better than any other kind 
in the neighbourhood—and in this experiment the 
yield has been nearly double of the red. Another 
gentleman sowed 13 bushels on corn ground, and 
surrounded by white wheat. The fly did not at- 
tack either materially, they ripened nearly together, 
and if any difference in crop to the eye, it was ra- 
ther in favour of the white; soil very favourable to 
the growth of white wheat—yield of the white flint 
from the 14 bushels, 29. 1 hear that a gentleman 
in the county who sowed 30 bushels of it, 1s so much 
pleased with it, that he keeps what he’made, and 
is purchasing more for seed. © 

One gentleman, who sowed it late m October, 
had it te ripen off later, and to rust—and this is the 
only adverse opinion I have heard of here.“ The 
samples sent us were very mixed; atid one barrel, 1 
believe direct from Albany, turned out to bé whol- 
ly red chaff. + ; 





Mr. Henry Thompson’s Alderney cow, nine years 


Very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, - ~ 
. TENCH TILGHMAN. 
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ANTIDOTE TO THE WEYVIL. 
Mr. Samer, Baltimore, Sept. 10th, 1825. 


_ During the life time of my worthy friend, the late 
Philip Thomas, esq. of Cecil county, Maryland, he 
communicated to me that any species of crawfish 
when in a putrid state, was an antidote’ to the mis- 
chievous and destructive insect, the wevil. A few 
erabs in a putrid state, | conjecture would have the 
same effect—they being put in different situations 
on the floor of a barn or warehouse, in a short time 
the wevil will disappear. 
I have never made any experiment myself 
With great respect, 
Your most obdt. servant, 
HENRY ALEXANDER. 





WEATHER AND CROPS. 


Washington county, Penn. Sept. 8, 1825. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

Dear Sir.—The summer just ended has been the 
warmest we have experienced for many years. The 
mercury has been at 1 o’clock, P. M. ten times above 
90 deg. On the 19th July, it rose to 95 deg. The 
medium temperature of June was 84 3-10 deg.—Ju- 
ly, 83 deg—August, 82 7-10 deg. 

Although the heat has been so excessive, we were 
highly favoured with refreshing rains and almost 
universal health. Rain fell on $2 days during the 
last $3 months to the depth of 12 6-10 inches. 

Crops.—Wheat unusually fine; rye, good; oats, 
a middling crop; grass, good; corn, very abundant; 
roots and vegetables, abundant; apples, under half 
a crop; peaches, none. 


WILD RICE. 

Mr. Darby, the geographer, says, the most valua- 
able vegetabie production of Michigan and North 
West territories, is the wild rice, (zizania aquatica.) 
It grows abundantly in the marshes, ponds, lakes, 
and rivers of these territories, and exists upon other 
streams and lakes in a,greater or less quantity from 
Louisiana to the arctic circle. It vegetates spon- 
taneously; the appearance is more beautiful than 
that of wheat, and the grain is sweet and nutritious 
A western writer describes it as “growing six or 
seven feet above the water, where the water is 
from one to seven feet deep, the stalk resembling 
the reed-cane of Kentucky,and the branches those of 
oats.” Some Indian tribes live almost entirely upon 
this vegetable. In the narrative of Major Long’s 
Expedition to the source of St. Peter’s river, it is 
stated that the Chippewas chiefly subsist upon the 
wild rice, and the manner in which they obtain it is 
thus described: “They go in canoes, two men in 
each canoe, armed with long poles, into the rivers 
or lakes where it grows, one of the men with his 
pole turns down into the canoe the plant from 
one side, and the other threshes it until all the grain 
is separated from the stem. The same + ey is 
performed on the other side—after which they re- 
move the canoe to another place, and: continue un- 
til they have obtained a supply. They often cellect 
with ease from 20 to 30 bushels per day.” The 

in is subsequently dried, trampled under feet to 
separate the hull, and winnowed by stirring it in 
wooden platters exposed to a gentle wind. 








FREDERICK AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Ar a meeting of the Frederick county Agricultu- 
ral Society, held at Talbott’s city hotel, in Frede- 
rick, on Wednesday, the 10th of August, 1525— 
it was 

Resolved, That for the purpose of encouraging do- 
mestic manufactures in Frederick county, this soci- 
ety will award premiums, for the following articles, 


at its cattle show, exhibition, &c., to be held in 
May or June next; the amount of premiums re- 
spectively, will be published hereafter. 
For the best piece of broadcloth, not less 
than. 


Te fe ae se 10 yds. 
For the best do. narrow do. . 10 
Best do. cassimere, . . 10 
Best do. cassinet, . 10 
Best do. flannel, . . 12 


Best do. blanketing, or pair of blankets 
Best coverlet. 
Best piece of carpeting, not less than 20 
Best hearth rug. 


Best piece lindsey, - @& 10 
Best piece flaxen linen, yard wide, 10 
Best piece diaper 2. oe 
Best piece tow linen, . do. 15 
Best piece hemp linen, do. . 10 


Best pair knit woollen stockings. 
Best pair knit flax do. 
Best pair knit gloves, of any material. 
Best strand or grass hat or bonnet, full size. 
Best willow basket. 
The society intend awarding premiums for stock 
and farming utensils, as usual, a list of which will 


the treasury is ascertained. ‘The object in publish- 
ing at present, is with a view to give timely notice 
to all persons, both manufacturers by profession and 
private families The society, therefore, anticipate 
a very interesting variety of domestic goods gene- 


= 
he society have elected Messrs. John McPher- 


son, Richard Potts, George Baer, Sebastian Graff, 


and Joseph L. Smith, a committee in pursuance of 
the provisions of a part of the fifteenth article of 
the constitution, which are as follow: ‘‘that a stand- 
ing committee of five be annually appointed to re- 
ceive and examine specimens of fruits grown in the 
county, and make report of the specimens exhibit- 
ed, to the next meeting of the society.” 

Mr. R. Potts’ office was determined upon as the 
place of deposit, for all fruit sent for the inspection 
of the above committee, where all persons having 
choice fruits of any kind, are hereby invited to send 
them, each in its respective season, for the purpose 
of furthering the general designs of the society. 

JOHN McPHERSON, Pres'’t. 

Henry Wixt1s, Sec’ry. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 
By Mr. Brun-Chappuis, of Vevey. 
(Translated for the American Farmer, from Jate num- 
bers of the “Bulletin des Sciences.”’) 
(Concluded from p. 197.) 

ARTICLE Iv. 

Of the removal and change of Earth. 

Some vine-dressers, even at Vaux, remove the 
earth only every two or three years. This method is 
pernicious, for the earth settled towards the bottom, 
especially in vineyards situated on a declivity, bu- 
ries the lower vines, and, on the contrary, leaves 
those at the top part uncovered. Grapes cannot 
ripen on vines which are too much covered; more- 
over, so much earth being put against the walls, 
renders them liable to be washed in very rainy wea- 
ther. I am, therefore, of opinion, that tie earth 
shouid be renewed every year, during dry weather, 


of the vineyard, that which is next to the wall, 
should be dug out before the earth is carried to it, 
and if that part of the vineyard requires to be ma- 
nured, the manure must be applied before the earth 





acting otherwise, the manure not being sufliciently 


“ 


be made out and published, when a better state of 





and before the*vines begin to shoot. ‘The top row! 


has been changed, and not put on afterwards. By! 


a 
covered, is dried up by the first heats, and loses its 
properties without any benefit to the vineyard. 


ARTICLE V. 


On the first Tillage. 

This work should be commenced generally at 
the end of March, or at least in April; in my opinion 
it should not be done until the vines begin to shoot, 
particularly in vineyards of humid soils. Vineyards 
tilled too early, do not thrive like those which are 
tilled late; the cold rains which fall generally in 
this season, harden the earth. Nevertheless, a dis- 
tinction should be made: if the vineyards are situat- 
ed on a declivity, of a light and gravelly soil, they 
may be worked early without receiving any injury, 
and likewise be greatly benefitted by it, the earth 
having time to settle, and thus preserve the hamidi- 
ty which protects it from the Leet of the summer, 
and of which it would be deprived were this opera- 
tion performed too late, and in dry and hot weather, 
The depth in working them depends on the depth 
of the soil of the vineyard, which varies from 5 te 
10 and 12 inches in the vineyards around Vevey. 
There should be two spadings on each spot, that 
the vineyard may be well cultivated. By the first 
spading the earth is turned; and at the second, the 
earth that remains at the bottom of the furrow is 
taken up, that all may be of an equal depth. The 
method of digging out the earth should not at all 
be adopted. ‘They who do not turn up the earth at 
all, do still more injury—the vineyard is filled 
much sooner with pernicious weeds, and becomes, 
thereby, more difficult to keep clean during the 
year. By turning over the earth, a great part of 
the seeds of weeds is covered up sufficiently deep 
to prevent them from springing up again. If the 
surface of the earth is dry when the first tillage is 
— the work will be better. To do this work to 
the best advantage, too many large spadings should 
not be made, particularly in vineyards on a declivi- 
ty, where the earth should be prevented from falling 
i|below, as much as possible. Attention should be 
paid not to work them when the earth is wet. or 
when there is any appearance of rain; under such 
circumstances, it is extremely pernicious. A vine- 
yard which will have been tilled sufficienily the 
first time, should be tilled very deep the second 
time, when dry, and Aews:s re afte@the digging. 
If these precautions are not observed, the vines 
will only vegetate and turn yellow, and the pro- 
duce will be comparatively inferior to those which 
have been cultivated well. They who are in the 
habit of digging too late, do wrong. A vineyard 
which is left too long in the state in which it is 
found generally before it is worked, is considerabl 
retarded; it is deprived of all the influence which 
the vernal sun exercises over it, and of the benefit 
of the rains, besides the growth of weeds increases 
in the meantime, which injures very much the pros- 
perity of the grape. Also, in doing this work too 
late, the probability is that it will be badly done.— 
The fear of injuring the grapes may prevent us from 
turning over the earth as it should be, and it may 
be added, that whatever precautions are taken, some 
of the grapes will be destroyed, and the branches 
which may be broken off will not the less, in this case, 
also diminish the erop, and deform the appearance 
of the vines. All the roots which are not sufficient- 
ly deep should be cut off, and not pulled up as many 
yine-Gressers are accustomed todo. It is the cus- 
tom at Vevey, to prop them, in giving the first til- 
lage. In this case, the digger should be very care- 
‘ful that the props which he puts down, should not 
|have their ends decayed; he should break off with 
his hand the decayed part,snd put down the prop 
on the lower side of the vine, between the prongs. 
‘Lhey should be put down solidly, by giving them 
jsome blows with the head of the spade, to strike 








them down. ‘To know if it is sufficiently solid, take 
‘it by the top and draw it to you; if it springs back 
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and returns to its. place, it is a certain mark that it 
is sufficiently. deep. On level vineyards, the-props 
should be put down perpendicularly, and in vine- 
yards on a declivity, they should be bent upwards 
according to the slope of the earth. 


ARTICLE VI. 


On the removal of the earth from the Roots. 

I will only make a few remarks on this work, 
which is not performed in the vineyards about Ve- 
vey, but which I have attended to for many years 
in my vineyards, and which I see with pleasure 
adopted by my neighbours, on account of the ad- 
vantages which result from it. This work is ne- 
glected, probably, because few are propagated, not-' 
withstanding the great number of vineyards. ‘The 
method of replanting the vineyard has been prefer 
red to propagation by slips—for as soon as a vine- 
yard is decayed, it can be renewed by the means 
of cuttings. This method possesses many advan- 
tages, especially that of making a good selection 
of cuttings, which conduces easily to obtain, in 
the end, a better produce. Opening the earth 
around the roots should take place very early.— 
This work is performed with a bossoir, (spade; 
it consists in opening the earth about the bottom 
of the layers set the preceding years, particularly 
those of the last year, to ascertain if they have sent 
forth roots too near the surface of the earth; in this 
case, the labourer should be very careful to cut 
them. When this work is done early, it is attended 
with this advantage, that the sap will not run 
through the roots that are cut off; but if this is per- 
formed late, the layer becomes necessarily weaken- 
ed. You should, likewise, in cleaning the roots, 
take off the buds where there are too many, which 
is commonly the case; you can, moreover, elevate 
the layer, in order to make it level with the other 
vines. 
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ARTICLE Vil. 
On stripping the Leaves, and Tying. 

The first thing that should be observed in strip- 
ping, would be to remove all the useless buds. This 
work should be done as soon as the grapes are seen, 
and the buds are six inches long. The method of 
stripping the buds early, is infinitely preferable to 
that which most vine-dressers pursue—which is, not 
fo commence untii ‘he spurious buds have grown to 
the injury of the good ones. It is well to observe, 
that when’ this work is performed early, some of 
the best buds are liable to be destroyed—but this 
evil is nothing in comparison to the great advan- 
tages they derive from the sap being furnished 
more abundantly, which makes them thrive. When 
this work is done late, the sap runs more freely, 
the cuts of the buds being larger and deeper than 
when it is done early. I repeat it, that stripping 
the buds in time is attended with invaluable advan- 
tages. Pruning (or stripping the buds,) consists in 
leaving no more than two branches on each horn 
(or crook,) unless they should have grapes. This 
exception is only applied to flourishing vineyards: 
for young vineyards should only have two branches 
on each horn. Not more than four to six branches 
should: be left on each vine, provided there be no 
grapes. ‘This thinning should not take place until 
the branches are tied with straw; for were this ope- 
ration done sooner, the vineyard would be conside- 
rably injured by storms, frosts, hail, and other ac- 
cidents. They who thin, should be very careful in 
selecting the branches which they wish to cut. The 
one which is outside should be generally left, though 
it should not have any fruit. When the branches 
are long enough, they are fastened to a prop, which 
is called tying, or binding. When the grapes are 
in blossom, is the time to be selected for this work. 
‘They who tie them up too late, experience a consi- 
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the grapes have faded, the uire to be left pew | 
fectly still When they << tied before they blos- 











jinju b bruising the Ta es, notwithstand a" ave ~ 
attention and care. In all ean thin liuld be dons 


som, if the wood is long enough, they are not much/in dry weather, if. you wish to destroy the grass, 


injured, if it is not in plentiful grape-years, nor 
rainy ones. In plentiful years, the great number of 
branches being .tied to props, keep the grapes shady 
and fresh; but then they blossom badly, and lose 
the blossom with greater difficulty, which causes a 
part of the fruit to fall. The worms destroy the 
grapes in the shade, more than those exposed to the 
sun, In cold and rainy years, you should not be 
too eager to bind them, but wait until they blossom. 
The grapes which are near the earth. and more ex- 
posed to the sun, bloom more easily, and more 
quickly lose their blossom; which is not the case 
when the vine is tied before it blooms. Every thing 
that prevents and retards them in the losing their 
flowers, should be carefully avoided; for, if the 
yrape keeps its blossom a long time, it is a proof 
that it will not thrive. It is best to observe a me- 
dium, which consists in commencing commonly 
when the grapes begin to bloom; but then you 
should be careful not to perform this work when 
the vines are wet, either with dew or rain. By not 
attending to this precaution, a great part, and per- 
haps half of the harvest, may be lost; especially if 
it is a delicate kind, such as the Fendant Rouz.— 
Some vine dressers strip off the leaves very unsea- 
sonably, whilst, on the contrary, they should all be 
preserved as much as possible. ‘To strip off the 
leaves, is in some measure to kill the vine. How- 
ever, in rich vineyards, which produce a great deal 
of wood and large leaves, and where the grapes de- 
cay before they arrive at maturity, on account of 
great humidity, it would be well to nip off some of 
the leaves, particularly those which surround the 
central ones. There are small leaves found at the 
bottom of the stalk, which should always be nipped 
off, in order that the stalk of the leaf may remain 
fitted to the branch to nourish the bud, which should 
be eut the following year. Most vine-dressers make 
two or three stories to the prop with branches; they 
tie the smallest first, the middle next, and the larg- 
est last. This method of tying the vines, prevents 


them from thriving; the small branches which were | for its appearance, 


tied first, are all the year under the shade of the 
large ones—the grapes remain green, and do not 
thrive as well as the largest, and, as I have alread 
observed, the insects being thus protected, do ianekt 
more injury. The proper way of tying, is to make 
one tie to each horn, fixing the small shoots to the 
larger branch, and this last to the prop: so that the 
number of ties on the prop will not.exceed four. 
The advantage of this method is to w all the 
grapes outside of the trellis, by which m ey are 
hetter exposed to the influence of the sun. Besides, 
the topping is more easily performed, insects are no 
longer to be so much dreaded, the fruit ripens bet- 
ter and acquires a better flavour. Care should be 
had, not to tie the leaves with the branches, and 
still less, the grapes, which is but too often done. 
The branches must be well secured to the trellis, 
and not too near to their extremities. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Of the Second Tillage. 


Although this work appears of little importance, 
it presents likewise its advantages and deserves at- 
tention. Some vine dressers begin the second til- 
lage as soon as they have tied the vine, others later 
when the grapes are ripening. As the second tillage 
is a work quickly done, it is advantageous to select 
a good time. ‘The most favourable is when the 
blossoms have faded. Vineyards which receive the 
second tillage too soon are attended with this disad- 
vantage, that the grapes do not thrive as well as in: 
those which nave had it at the proper time; they are! 


more liable to disease in case of hail. . They who, 








except in yineyards of a flat and sandy soil, and ex- 
posed to the drought, which are the first to be tilled 
a second time, and, if possible, when, the earth is & 
little moist, In those vineyards, the second labour 
should not be too deep. Hf it is a fit season no risk 
is incurred by working them when the vineyard is 
in blossom; provided the labourer take precautions 
not to touch the grapes, especially if it is.a late sea- 
son. ‘The earth should be well turned. The vines 
which have been worked badly in digging should 
receive the second tillage, very deep, and when it is 
dry. He who gives the second tillage, should keep 
all his earth from 4 to 6 inches in depth. Some 
vine-dressers will not permit their vines to receive 
a second tillage when the earth is dry, and the vine- 
yard is in blossom. They pretend. that the. dust, 
which is made in working them a second time, set- 
tles in the blossoms and makes the fruit run. I was 
of this opinion myself, but, after having examined 
the thing more closely, I perceived it to be the re- 
sult of prejudice. For if this were the case, the 
vines along the highways which are always covered 
with dust in dry weather, would not yield any fruit; 
but it is well known that-they are as fine, at the time 
of vintage, ia those places as in any other. 
ARTICLE 1X. 1) 
On Topping. (Biochage, or Pincage.) 

This work should be-performed immediately after 
the grapes have blossomed and have fruited, if it 
was not done at the time of tying them. It consists 
in removing all the wood which has grown between 
the leaves since they were trimmed, or which was 
forgotten the first time; and topping all the branches 
even with the prop, which should be 4 feet long. If 
the trellis be shorter, the branches should be left a 
little longer, and all that require it, tied successive- 
ly. Vines which have not,wood sufficiently long to 
reach to thé of the trellis, are tied without being 
topped; for it is important that the trellis should be 
covered, as well for the preservation of the vine, as 
If you put off this work till too 
late, great injury will be done to the annual produce, 
to the following one, and to the quality of the wine; 
the vine being exhausted by the length of the branch- 
es and the great number of suckers, the vine-branch- 
es cannot acquire that strength and thickness, which 
is the only guarantee of a good harvest the followin 
year. In wet seasons the vine grows with pak 
more luxuriance than in dry ones, they should there- 
fore be topped and cleaned ‘twice, if not thrice. 
With regard to vineyards which suffer from drought 
and where the leaves wither, I have consulted many 
experienced vine-dressers, and the most of them 
have told me, and I was of the same opinion myself, 
that they ought to be kept well topped, which causes 
the sap to return, and checks the Geonte! but { have 
seen it proved on the contrary, that when a vine 
is well covered with these long branches, it suffers 
less from the heat. Vineyards exposed to drought 
and where the leaves burn, should be worked ina | 
dry season as soon as the leaves appear, which les- 
sens their liability to suffer from drought. In gene- 
ral vines require to be topped every year. It is at 
this time, that the branches which were not done 
before, and where the vine-branches were too short,- 
are topped. , , 

Some vine-dressers top at the time of ying, or of 
removing the shoots that grow among. the leaves, 
and others not at all; some find that’ it causes. the 
sap te flow again into the interior, and thence to the 
fruit; others on the contrary, are of opinion that.it 
is very advantageous. Having made several expe- 
riments on this subject, I have discovered that no 
injury will result from topping them as they are tied, 


derable loss in their crop, the grapes already faded! give them the second tillage too late, when the if it is not such vines, as have not branches.long 
being exposed to the sun, fall partially, As soon as' grapes are ripening, are apt te do them a serious'enough to cover the trellis. With regard to these 
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last you should wait till they have grown sufficiently 
to admit of this operation. It might be deferred 
later without any disadvantage, provided the top-} 
ping be done after the grapes are formed. To-re- 
turn to the custom of early topping, have not all 
vine-dressers frequently seen branches broken by 
tying before and at the time of blossoming, and that 
notwithstanding the grapes were very fine and close? 

ARTICLE X. 
On Manuring Vines. 

Every vine-dresser is well aware that if the vines 
are not manured, they will not produce well; it is. 
very important therefore, to manure them. We 
will attend now to the manner of using it and the 
kind which suits each soil. Ist, in the spring, at the 
time of the first tillage;—2d, in the summer, when 
they are worked a second time;—and 3d, in autumn, 
after the vintage, are the seasons generally selected 
to manure the ground; they are equally good, pro- 
vided the earth be not too moist nor the weather too 
dry. Autumn is however the most favourable sea- 
son to do this work successfully. ‘The manure which 
is buried in the ground should be well dried, it de- 
composes better than when it is wet. Those who 
cover it should take care not to press it with their 
feet. The method of carrying munure to the vine- 
yard long beforehand, is very bad, for the quality of 
the manure becomes worse daily, if the weather is 
dry. ‘Those who spread it beforehand even in au- 
tumn, with the intention of not covering it till the 
following spring, cause it to lose at least half its 
strength, those who bury it in the earth when it is 
wet, especially when it rains afterwards, injure seri- 
ously the vineyard and the two following crops;— 
this should be particularly attended to. All kinds 
of manure are not equally good for every soil; some 
even do more harm than good: for example—the 
manure of horses, sheep, or goats, if it is not well 
rotted, when buried in a light sandy soil, exposed 
to the drought where the leaves burn, would lose a 
great deal if the season were in the least dry. Cow 
and hog manure are better adapted to such soils, 
manure however, which is too much rotted, is not 
so favourable to vegetation. When the manure is 
in a state of fermentation, or immediately after, is 
the best time to put it in the earth. ‘The manure) 
of cows and sheep suits heavy and moist soils, and’ 
those vineyards which have a flat exposure. All| 
vineyards do not require the same quantity of ma- 
nure; soils which are naturally rich will not require} 
manuring more than once in four years, and once in| 
three years is sufficient for a light sandy soil. It is) 
well to observe that too much manure is very inju- 
rious to the quantity of wine, the grapes rot much 
quicker, the branches are more brittle, and the wine 
cannot be so well preserved in cellars. If, instead 
of manuring the ground every three or four years, 
you would take fe trouble to put every year the 
third or fourth of the same quantity of manure, you 
would find it much better; tor by these means, the 
vines would always preserve the same strength and 
verduie. 








ARTICLE XI. 


Of the Grass which is destructive to Vineyards. 
It is well known to every vine-dresser that grass 
in general is pernicious to vineyards, consequently 
care should be tuken to destroy it. It injures the 
uality of the wine, is destructive to the produce of 
the vine, and causes it to decay much sooner than it 
otherwise would; the quality of the wine is injured 
by the freshness the vine receives from the grass, 
the sun not having the power of warming the earth, 
as in vineyards that are kept clean; grass too is de- 
structive to the produce by receiving the nourish- 
ment from the soil which is only destined to assist 
the vegetation of the vine. The vine experiences a 
premature decay from the same cause, the manure, 
which is intended to make them more productive, 





being absorbed by these destructive plants. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance to vine-dressers 
to keep their vineyards ‘clean, particularly when 
manure is very scarce. The best way to destroy 
the grass is to root it up with an iron rake, (rablois) 
after the vintage; by this means the vineyard will 
continue clean till the season for working it, at which 
time you will be well rewarded for having cleaned 
it, by the facility with which the labourers accele- 
rate their work. ‘The iron rake is well calculated 
for destroying the grass; with this instrument you 
can succeed much better than with the hand. Those 
who use it, may in some measure give a third work- 
ing even before vintage; this can be done without 
touching the grapes, pulling up with the hand, the 
grass immediately under the vine. A sure means 
to get rid of these injurious plants, is, not to let the 
seeds ripen. At a certain period it would, perhaps, 
be very —— to pull up the grass; this is be- 
tween the first working and the Finding; for the 
branches of the vine being then very long, it is hard- 
ly possible to rake the vineyard without risking the 
loss of many of the branches. This work should 
not —— be done, till immediately after they 
are tied. 





ARTICLE XII. 
Of Gardening in Vineyards. 

At the commencement of my establishment, blind 
to my true interests and not being acquainted with 
the culture of the grape, I gathered annually from 
my vineyards about 5 or 7 bags of Indian corn, and 
2 or 3 of beans. For some years past I have not 
planted a seed; and I am well convinced that the 
introduction of any kind of vegetable is prejudicial 
to a vineyard. 

ARTICLE X11. 
Of Planting Vines in new ground. 

‘Those who wish to plant a vineyard in a place 
where vines have never before grown, should choose 
cuttings from a good stock; the petite blanchette suits 
best. As cuttings generally succeed well in such 
soils, and give much wood, the blanchette is prefer- 
able, because it yields less wood and a greater abun- 
dance of grapes. If you wish to plant the vineyard 
in a meadow, field, or green turf, you must pay 
great attention to removing all the sods or stubble 
which you find there, before ploughing up the 

und. For if they are buried it may alter the qua- 
lity of the cuttings. In general, vineyards planted 
in new ground, do not yield as soon as in those where 
vines have formerly grown: in the former the vines 
grow large and yield but little fruit; but there is a 
mieans of making them produce well, by putting on 
manure which Bas gone through a fermentation. 
They must be pruned once or twice more than 
is usual, according to the strength of the stalk: by 
this means they will produce less wood and a great- 
er abundance of grapes. When you perceive them 
beginning to lose their vigour, they are then to be 
pruned according to the method pointed out in the 
Article 3d, on pruning. 

It were to be wished that all vine-dressers would 
imitate those who have the good habit of clearing 
the old stalks of moss: this useless plant retains mois- 
ture and freshness, and serves as a retreat for in- 
sects, these are so many causes which hasten the 
decay of the vine. 
Se 
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ON MAKING AND PRESERVING CIDER. 


To trae Enpiror or tHe Bactimore Parrior: 





Sir,—-Having had some experience in cider-mak- 
ing, and being satisfied that the following article is 
in all respects true, I respectfully ask you to insert 





it in your valuable paper, with a confident hope that 
it will be read by every farmer of Maryland. W. 
(From the National Egis.) 

At the late Cattle Show of the Worcester Agricul- 
tural Society, the Rev. Joseph Goffe, of Milbury, one 
of its members, presented for the premium propos- 
ed by the Trustees, a barrel of Cider, of excellent 
taste and body. The cider was used at the table 
and was pronounced by competent judges to be 
worthy of the premium, which was adjudged to be 
paid, upon the requisite certificate of the mode of 
making and preserving it, being filed with the se- 
eretary. The reverend gentleman has since furnish- 
ed the following usefal and instructive communica- 
tion upon the subject, which is now published, by 
order of the Trustees, for the notice and informa- 
tion of the public. 


To the President and Trustees of the Worcester Agri- 
cultural Society. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Owing to the lateness of the time in which I en- 
tered the barrel of cider for premium at the Cat- 
tle Show in Worcester, occasioned by unexpected 
delays, I did not accompany it with an account of 
the manner in which it was made and preserved. 
I will supply that deficiency by transmitting to you 
the following statement. 

_ It has, for many years, been a considerable ob- 
ject with me to make and preserve good cider in 
my house for family use. ‘To obtain this desirable 
object, I have made several experiments, and I 
flatter myself, not wholly without success. It must 
be obvious to every one, upon the least reflection, 
that clean casks are essential to its preservation in 
a state fit to be used. Unless these are kept clean 
and sweet, it is impossible the cider preserved in 
them should be good. Dirty, musty casks, ruin a 
great portion of the cider that is usually made. My 
first attention, therefore, is turned to my casks; and 
my practice is, as soon as a barrel is emptied, to 
wash it thoroughly, then scald it, and after drying 
it in the sun for several days, to put it by, in some 
dry place, for future use. 

My apples are of the common kind, partly natu- 
ral and partly grafted. Those with which I make 
my best cider, are gathered about the middle of 
October, and laid on an open floor, where they are 
suffered to lie under a free circulation of air, until 
they become mellow. From the floor, the apples 
are taken to the mill and ground. For this part of 
the process, I always prefer a elear day, when the 
air is cool and dry, that the aqueous part of the 
juice may evaporate as much as possible. The 
pomace is suffered to be in the trough until the 
next morning, when it is put upon the press. This, 
I think, is essential to the goodness of the cider, as 
it serves to mellow it, and to give it a higher colour 
and richer flavour. And that these advantages may 
be increased, i choose to express the juice slowly, 
wishing to occupy the space of three days at least, 
to make a pressing of eight or ten barrels, or even 
of a less quantity. When removed from the press, 
the casks are a in the open air, exposed as 
much as possible to the heat of the sun, where they 
are allowed to remain until the first fermentation 
ceases, and the liquor becomes clear and of a vinous 
taste. Itis then drawn off, as free as may be on 
the lees, and put into clean casks in the cellar, when 
[ add about one quart of the spirits of cider, usual- 
ly called cider brandy, and when this cannot be 
procured, of N. E. rum, to each barrel. This, I 
believe, is the best use that can be made of these 
fiery spirits. Sometimes, in the latter part of March 
or beginning of April, I rack it off again, and add 
another quart of the same spirits, which preserves 
it from ever acquiring ua. unpleasant acidity, and 
improves its flavour and quality. ‘The cider 1s then 
fit for use, and affords a pleasant and healthful be- 
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erage during the summer and succeeding autumn, 
sod teed at be preserved in the same state*for 
several years with increasing advantage. ; 
Such was the process in which the barrel of cider 
was made and preserved, which was used at your 


table on the late annyersary. Boe: ; 

From the progam statement, it will be perceiv- 
ed, that it is an object. with me to make as little 
cider as 1 can, consistently with saving the whole. 
Instead of adding water, even so much as to mois* 
ten the straw, as is too generally the practice, to 
increase the quantity, my endeavour is to diminish 
it as much as possible, by exposing the apples and 
the pomace, during the whole process, to a dry 
evaporating air, which carries off at least one-eighth 
or one-tenth part of the moisture, and the aque@us 
part of it, which is usually incorporated with the 
cider, and deteriorates its quality. Another object 
is to preserve cleanliness through the whole process. 
The floor, the cart, the mill and the press, and 
especially the casks, must all be clean and sweet. 
There is, perhaps, no kind of liquor which mere 
easily acquires a taint from any unclean thing with 
which it may co:ae ia contact. The dirty and sio- 
venly manner in which cider is too often made, and 
the more filthy casks into which it is put, destroy 
the goodness of this cheap and valuable beverage, 
and renders it unfit for use, except by that fallen 
class of beings usually calied cider drinkers. I have 
tried several methods to improve the quality of ci- 
der, such as boiling, freezing, and leaching it 
through coarse sand, but without any success, €x- 
cept in the latter method, which, by speedily clean- 
ing it from the floating lees, serves to preserve its 
flavour, and to prevent an untimely acetous fermen- 
tation. By the little experience | have, or care to 
have, in making and preserving cider, I am fully 
convinced, that such improvements might be made 
in preparing this domestic article, as to render the 
produce of our orchards equal, if not superior to 
the fruit of the vine. It is desirable that the atten- 
tion of our agriculturists should be more turned to 
this valuable production of their farms. It might 
greatly increase their comforts at home, and add 
much to their resources by commanding a higher 
price in the market. And what must-be still more 
interesting to the patriot and moralist, it might, in a 
measure, supersede the supposed necessity of those 
flaming importations, which are new ravaging our 
beloved country, and turning many useful citizens 
into madmen, paupers and fools. 

The foregoing statement and remarks are sub- 
mitted to your inspection and disposal, by 

Your humble servant, 


JOSEPH GOFFE. 





Milbury, 
—— 


fov, 1824, 











SPORTING OZIO. 








(From the Annals of Sporting.) 
ON THE LENGTH OF GUN BARRELS. 

Srr,—I venture to submit to your examination 

some remarks upon the length of gun barrels, which, 





centuries, it was a generally received opinion, that 
the greater the length of the gun barrel, the greater 
the distance to which the shot would be thrown; or, 
in other words, the projectile force, or pewer of im- 
pulsion, would be found to increase precisely in the 
same ratio as the length of the barrel. And under 
this hasty and erroneous impression, gun barrels, 
all over the world, were increased to an enormous 
length. Among the Montenegrins, the Albanians, 
and other semi-barbarous people, very long barrels 
still continue to be used in preference; and, even 
in this country, it is not an uncommon sight, in the 
fens of Lincolnshire, and the swamps of Lan- 
cashire, where wild fowi shooting is practised, (chief- 
ly by the rustics,) to see guns of such enormous 
lengths as te require a rest to fire them from, as it 
would be impossible to hold them, steadily to the 
shoulder. I am not aware of any treatises that 
have been lately written on the length of the gun 
barrel, either in England or on the continent; though 
experiments have been tried for the purpose of esta- 
blishing some rule, by which an opinion might be 
formed, supposing mathematical .precision to be 
not altogether attainable. 

This point has not been yet decided; but enough 
has been done to show that very long barrels, so far 
from increasing the power. of impulsion, will not 
carry nearly so far as barrels considerably shorter. 
From a conviction of the comparative inefficacy of 
long barrels, I some years ago cut four inches from 
the barrel of a fowling-piece, which was originally 
two feet ten inches long, by which I found the force 
of the discharge considerably increased. I then 
proceeded to shorten it, inch by inch, till I had re- 
duced the barrel to two feet two inches, and uni- 
formly found the power of impulsion increased. I 
have since tried the same experiment on two other 
fowling-pieces, with precisely the same results. I 
reduced none of them, however, lower than two 
feet two inches; and, consequently, did not ascer- 
tain how much farther the reduction could have 
been carried with success—but this sufficiently de- 
monstrated the erroneous opinion, so long enter- 
tained, respecting the length of the gun barrel. The 
three fowling-pieces which [ cut were of the general 
ealibre: if the width of the bores were to be much 
increased, in all probability a greater length than 
two feet two inches might be found to increase the 
force. If we examine great guns or cannons, it 
will be found that the longest cannon is not nearly 
so long, comparatively, as the shortest fowling- 
piece—that is, taking into consideration the very 
wide difference in the calibre of the two. In mak 
ing experiments, with a view to obtain precision as 
to the length of the barrel, due regard must be had 
not only te the strength of the gunpowder, but also 
to the state of the atmosphere. 

Yours, &c. T. 








THE ROAD TO HEALTH—OR, A PHYSICIAN'S OPINION 
OF HUNTING. 

No persons (it has been observed by an eminent 
physician,) more strikingly illustrate the importance 
of bodily exercise than that class of bons vivans 
who, with a luxurious mode of living, combine 
amusements which consist in strenuous and almost 
indefatigable exertions. The sportsman works as 
hard for pastime as the ordinary day-labourer is 
obliged to do for his bread. The toils of both are 
equally arduous, and differ only in the one being a 
matter of choice, the other of necessity. The un- 
wholesome pleasures of the table are, in a manner, 
compensated by the salutary enjoyments of the 
chase. An evening of noisy and jovial intemperance! 
not unusually crowns a day of equally jovial and 
noisy activity, and a man will often be found, fora 
long time, to escape the dangers of the field, ana 


‘would bé performed in eleven weeks. 


207 
not for the excesses which are too frequently con- 
nected with this manner of life, it might prove sin- 
gularly conducive to vigour and longevity. As itis, 
however, the fox hunter seldom dies of a broken 
neck, to- which he seems continually liable, but very 
generally of a broken constitution, to which his 
habits in the field by- no means contribute; He al- 
ways stands out longer than the sedentary or indo- 
lent debauchee, though he may yield at last to the 
destructive power of licentious indulgence. 

Coxe states, in his history of the Bourbons of 
Spain, that hunting first became a royal amuse- 
ment, or.at lon ee more Schaggreer as. such, in 
consequence of its havin en professionally ad- 
wand aa an antidote to the aon , to va. 
that august family were continually liable. To this 
the pithy observation of Dr. Sydenham may be 
added: “I have frequently seen broken-up spirits 
and apparently reduced constitutions restored to 
strength and cheerfulness, by horse exercise, when 
almost every other method of recovery had been 
tried without advantage. ‘To many of my nervous 
and bilious patients, I have recommended it as al- 
most my sole prescription—‘to live on horseback.’ ” 





ON THE DELETERIOUS CONSEQUENCES OF THE USE OF 
TOBACCO, 


Beine once intimate with an eminent Attorney, I 
had occasion to call on him—When I entered his 
room he was absorbed in study, I took the liberty to 
ask of him what occasioned his occupation so stu- 
diously as he appeared to be en ; he observed 
that Tobacco and tts effects occupied his mind, and 
that he was searching inte every author relative te 
the effects of Tobacco. .He then drew a conclusion, 
and told me the effect of ‘Tobacco was poisonous, 
acting like opium, and added that his daughter la- 
boured unde: mental derangement from the exces- 
sivéuse of Tobacco. Her commencement was by 
using it in the powdered state as a dentifrice, (and 
there is no doubt but that powdered Tobacco clean- 
ses the mouth and teeth;) using it in this way caus- 
ed it to become necessary in another re@pect. The 
effect was like the 1 Ome opium, which is so ex- 
tensively used by the Chinese, and natives of India; 
habit makes it neeessary to their existence, so it is 
with Tobacco when used in a powdered state by fe- 
males. In the first instance it is used as a cleanser 
of the teeth, but the eifect steals on them until they 
cannot do without it. - In secret they fly to it when 
their spirits become low, and it causes a comforta- 
ble feeling, but like effects of spirituous liquors or 
laudanum, the dose mast be increased, and goes on 
to such an extent as brings around destruction or 
insanity, let the constitution be ever so robust. I 
subscribe my nae and know what I have develop- 
ed to be true. 

’ HENRY ALEXANDER, 
* Baltimore, Sept. 10, 1825. 


A young and blooming heiress of Staffordshire, 
worth 50,0001., has eloped, it is said, with a young 
apothecary of Uttoxeter. Notwithstanding an ar- 
dent pursuit, the happy pair reached the Gretna tem- 
ple in safety. 











A di having arisen between two brewers, 
they both fell, while fighting, into a copper of boil- 
ing water, and were scalded to death. 





The Enterprize steam packet had proceeded on 
er voyage to india, her passage, it was expécted, 





The duty on tobacco is now $s. per Ib. for home 





the still more imminent dangers of a festival. The 
follower of the hounds is on the road to health, al- 





as they are founded upon experience, may, perhaps, 
préve useful to my brother sportsmen. For some 


though he may not be in search of it, and if it were 


consumption, instead of 4s, pertb., in 
of the omission to renew the customs war duty-act. 
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We understand, says a London paper, that an al- 
lowance of 75,00€ 1. will be made to the dea'ers who 
have paid the original duty since the 5th July last. 





In the week previous to the 11th ult.,ao fewer 
than twenty vessels arrived at the port oi Liverpool 
from New York, and from the United States in all 


forty-five. 





The arrangements for the expedition to the inte- 
rier of Africa, were completed. Captain Clapper- 
ton would soon set out, accompanied by Captain 
Pierce, and Mr. Dickson as a medical attendant. 











ROCIPES. 





TO PRESERVE GRAPES, 

Where there are several bunches in one braneh, 
it may be cut off, leaving about 6 inches in length 
or more, of the wood, according to the distance, 
between the bunches, and a little on the outside 
of the fruit at each end; seal both ends with com- 
mon bottle wax, then hang them across a line in a 
dry room, taking care to clip out with a pair of scis- 
sors, any of the berries that begin to decay or be- 
come mouldy, which, if leit, would taint the others. 
In this way grapes may be kept till February, but 
if cut before the bunwhes are too ripe they may be 
kep@much longer. 

Grapes may be kept by packing them in jars (eve- 
ry bunch being first wrapped up in sult paper,) and 
covering every layer with bran, well dried, laying 
a little of it in the bottom of the jar, then a layer 
of grapes, and so on, a layer of bran and of grapes 
alternately, till the jar is filled: then shake it gently, 
and fill it to the Jop with bran, laying some paper 
over it, and covering the top with a bladder tied 
firmly on to exclude the air, then put on the top or 
cover of the jar, observing that it fits close. ‘These 
jars should be kept in a room wlrere a fire ean be 
kept in wet damp weather. . 





EXTRACT OF MALT. 
The following method of making the extract of 
malt, has been found very efficacious in allaying a 
troublesome cough, and in spitting of blood; and, 
if taken in time, would prevent a pulmonary con- 
sumption. ° 
Let a peck of the best malt be ground and put 
into an earthen pan; pour 6 quarts of boiling water 
over it, stir it well and cover it up close. Let it 
stand 28 hours; after which, strain it through a clean 
coarse cloth; then put it into a preserving pan over 
a gentle fire, stirring and skimming it all the while. 
Let it boil till it comes to a syrup that ropes, and is 
as thickas treacle. Put it into galley-pots, and when 
cold cover it up close. A tea-spoon/ul of this may 
be taken in a morning, fasting, and at night going 
to bed; and at other times when the cough is trou- 
blesome. 





CHS FARUDE. 


Bartimore, Fripay, SEPTEMBER 16, 1825. 








WASHINGTON WHITE WHEAT FOR SEED. 


Those who would supply themselves with seed 
wheat of superior quality, may procure it from W. 
Cooke. Esq. who has for sale, wheat of the above 
descripiion, of the crop of ‘Tench Tilghman, Esq. 
whose care and success in preserving his white 
wheat in a state of great purity and perfection is 
well known. , 





Tue Laptes’ peraRTMENT will be filled, we hope, 
to their taste, in the next number. As our requisi- 


tions will be chiefly upon English works, some al- 
lewance is to be made for difference of climate.— 
Many flowers that bloom and flourish spontaneous- 
ly in our southern country, require, in England, all 
the warmth and care of the green-house. 


——— 


Home-mape WineEs.—Since we are accused, with- 


out foundation, of denouncing home-made wines, 


we have a right to assert. that if particulur attention 
has been paid in this journal to any one subject 
more than another, it has been so paid to pointing 
out the best kinds, and the best method of cultivat- 
ing the vine, and of making wine. The: present 
and previous volumes abound in proof of this. To 
get prepared a translation of a most valuable essay 
on the cultivation of the vine, which we are now 
publishing, frota a late number of the Baron Fer- 
rusac’s Bulletin des Sciences, as cost us more pains 
than it does some people to make a book. The 
fame ef Major Adlum’s vineyard and his wine, and 
the existence of the pamphlet he has published on 
the subject, have been proclaimed through this 
journal, in every state in the Union. We have al- 
ways admired his zeal, as we should that of every 
one who perseveres in endeavours to open, and to 
demonstrate the profits of a new branch of indus- 
try—but we have not gone “a tilting” against all 
those who believe that we are not yet capable of, 
supplying ourselves advantageously with wines of 
fine qualities; nay, we have so far ventured, contra 
bonos mores, as to let in the declaration of a playful 
correspondent, that “home-made wines, whether of, 
grapes or gooseberries, persimmons or parsnips, 
were fit for any thing, but to drink”—and here is 
the “head and front of our offending.” 





Sports or tHe Tyrr.—The Norfolk steam boat 
brought up on Tuesday last, two celebrated Virgi- 
nia horses—Henry and la Fayette. They are going, 
it is said, to New York, to run match races. 





Tosacco.—Very little improvement has occurred 
in the prices of tobacco of the highest quality—but 
all of middling and inferior qualities of Maryland 
tobacco, have improved at least 20 per cent. within 
the last month. Within a few days, 48 hhds., part 
of the crop of R. W. Bowie, of Prince George’s, of 
“red” quality, sold for 10 dollars per hundred round. 
Yethenteg brought advices four days later from Eu- 
rope; these, we understand, represent what (in the 
phraseology of the market.) is called ‘‘a calm”—and 
are not calculated to advance or depress the present 
prices. 

Amount of Inspections in the state warehouses, 
during the last week—410 hhds. 





MERINO SHEEP—FOR SALE. 


The subscriber offers for sale, a flock of between six 
and seven hundred fine, young, and healthy Merino 
Sheep. W. H. FITZHUGH. 

Ravensworth, near Alexandria, D. C. 

Sept. 11th, 1825. ; 
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|WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. per. from) to ee 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,} bbl.| 9 50)10 
BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. “a. 10 11 
COFFEE, W.1. Green, . | — 18 19] 20) 25 
do. Common,} — | 164; 174] 18) 99 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.} — 24 25 
Georgia Upland,.. . | — 20; 22 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,) — 40 
An advance of 1 cent} — 
each number to No. 18:; — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12} 13; 14] 46 
Dint, 2 020 scene _ 10} 11 12 
CHEESE,.....+++)— 6 8} 10) 12 
BEATHERS, Live,... | — 33; 35 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl.) 2 50) 2 62; 2 75 
Shad, trimmed, —j|6 6 50 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. .' {bush 1 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 75) 5 25 
 . Serer & — |} 4 25) 4 37 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 50) 4 75 
| Pere Ib. 9} #11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b) 4 50 5 | 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush| 52} 56 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — 95] 1 05 
do. Lawler,..... — 90) 95 
Mh MR cs ios _ 85} 95 
Buckwheat, ..... _ 55} 75 
Rye, .. eevee _ 50 
Barley,.......- _ 50 ! 
Clover Seed, Red .. | — | 4 75! 5 5 25) 
Ruta Baga Seed,... | —J| 1 | 
Orchard Grass Seed, | — | 2 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,} — | 1 50 i 
Timothy Seed, ....|— | 2 25 } 
CMR, 5.0 0 0 4 6 eee _— 25 25 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — 95) 1 
Beans White,....j]|—j] 1 50 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |200 
HOGS’ LARD,..... Ib. 10 il 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 21 28 
Eastern Tan,..... o<_ 22 24 
MOLASSES, W. India, jgal. $4; 37 50 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried, pb].| 2 37 
NAILS, 8a20d. ..... Ib i 7| °g 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 2 25) 2 50 
ee a a 4s —| 225 
Turpentine, Soft, ..|—j| 2 212 
OIL, Whale, common,. |gal.}| 27) 29 
Linesed, .°. 226s. — 73) 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |14 59.16 
do. Prime, . . <-] — {31 12 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 5 35} | 
POTATOES, ...... bush} 75) 1 00 
MICE, fresh, ...... c.lb.| 3 25| 3 50 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| lb. 12 14 18 
do. Brown, . | — 6 8 $ Ie 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 28 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 80) 1 00 
APP'E BRANDY, Ist pr} ~- $2) . 
SUGARS, Havana White, !e.lb.}13 50)14 00 
lo. Brown, . . | — {11 00/11 50 
Lewisiqna, « . . «+. — |} 8 50/11 00; 
RTT ee Ib. 19} 22 
EMD, 2 2 0 6s 2 —_ 18 
SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 80; 85 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 s 
Nutmegs,. .'.°. «~~ —j}1 75 
eee _ 17; 18} 925 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... jbush} 40) 42 
Ground Alum,.. . _ 50 
SHOT, all sizes, . . . . |ewt.) 8 50 9 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 00) 2 50) 3 00} 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 25 
LisDOM, » 2.0 . «0+ — | 1 12) 1 20 
Claret,.,..s..-. doz.| 3 8 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.} 2 00 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} Ib. 35; 40 
do. crossed, oot — 28 30 gona 
vat free of 
Common, Country, ..| — 25 tags. 
Skinvers’ or Pulled, . | — 33; 35 
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AGRICULTURE. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON BUYING AND STOCKING A FARM WITH CATTLE. 


«Tze. benefit,” observes that enlightened agricul- 
turist, Mr. Young,” “to be derived from the occu- 
pation of land, depends so much on the farmer 
commanding the requisite capital, that it 1s ex- 
tremely “necessaby for the young beginner to be 
well advised on this essential point.” Assuming It, 
therefore, as certain, that such a beginner is provid- 
ed with that indispensable requisite, we shall pro- 
ceed to state a few general hints on the buying and 
stocking of his farm with cattle, and shall intro- 
duce, under the respective accounts of rearing and 
breeding the different species, such remarks on their 
various merits and demerits, as will materially assist 
him in the course of his labours. ‘ 

The first object of attention, then, is to consider 





the proportion between his stock, and the quantity too often depends on the caprice of fashion, it is 
of feed which will be necessary to support them. |more requisite to regard. 


The nature, situation, and fertility of the soils that 
compose his farm, are equally worthy of notice, as 
well as the purpose for which he designs more par- 
ticularly to rear or feed his cattle; whether for the 
pail, or with the view of supplying the markets. 
In fact, it will be expedient to observe the greatest 


exactness in this proportion, because, in case he /farmers or breeders of the present day, have not 


should overstock his land, his loss will be certain 
and great; while, on the other hand, he will incur 
a diminution in his profit, if he should not stock his 
land with as many cattle as it will bear. 

Formerly, a great prejudice prevailed in favour 
of big-boned, large beasts; but it has been ascer- 
tained that this breed is, in point of profit, much 
inferior to the middle sized kind; and, by a careful 
attention to the selection of stock, no inconsidera- 
ble progress may be made towards the improvement 
of the different species. Among the various pro- 
fessional breeders of modern times, few have attain 
ed greater celebrity than the late Mr. Bakewell, of 
Dishley, to whom we are indebted for many new 
and important improvements in the science of rear- 
ing cattle. The principle which he invariably 
adopted was, to select the best beast, that would 
weigh most in the valuable joints; so that, while he 
gained in point of shape, he also acquired a more 
hardy breed; and, especially by attending to the 
kindliness of their skin, he became possessed of a 
race which was more easily fed and fattened than 
any other. ; 

Till within a few years, the invariable practice 
was to judge by the eye only, without regarding the 
other qualities of the animal intended to be pur- 
chased; but, in the present improved age, a more ra- 
tional mode of forming the judgment is adopted.— 
The sense of touch is now brought in aid of the sight; 
and, by repeated practice, the art of judging of the 
kindliness to fatten has been brought to such per- 
fection, that any well informed breeder, who has 
personal experience, can, on examining lean beasts, 
tell, almcust instantaneously, in what points or parts 
they will, or will not fatten. 

In the selection, therefore, of live stock in gene- 
ral, the young farmer will find it necessary atten- 
tively to consider the following particulars: 

1. Beauty, or symmetry of shape; in which the 
form is so compact, that every part of the animal 
bears an exact consistency, while the carcass should 
be deep and broad, and the less valuable parts (such 
as the head bones, &c.) ought to be as small as pos- 
sible.t For working cattle, more particularly, Mr. 


Marshall states the following proportions as being 


essentially necessary, viz: ‘hat the neck be thin 
and clean, to lighten the fore-end as well as to les- 





* Farmer’s Calendar, ed. of 1804, p. 481. 


4 Sir John Sinclair’s “Hints regarding Cattle,” in the 


Farmer’s Magazine, vol. iii. p 154. 
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sen the'cojlar, and make it sit c 
the animal while employed inggraught. (The car- 
case should be large, the bosom broad, andghest 
deep; the ribs standing out from the spine, both to 
give strength of frame and constitution, andlie- 
wise to admit of the intestines being lodged within 
the ribs. Further, the shoulders ought not oply 
be light of bone and rounded off at the lower point, 
that the collagmay sit easily, but also broad, to im- 


é and easily ‘on 


part strengthigand well covered with flesh, that the 
animal ma w with greater ease, as well as to 
furnish a deSired point of fattening cattle. The 


back also ought to be wide and !evel throughout; 
the quarters long, the thighs thin, and narrow at 
the round bone. The legs ought, below the knee 
and hock, to be straight, and of a moderate length, 
light boned; clean from fleshiness, yet having joints 
and sinews of a moderate. size, for the united pur- 
oses of strength and activity. In these points all 
intelligent breeders concur, but, as beauty of shape 


2. Utility of form, or that nice proportion of the 
parts to which Mr. Bakewell bestowed so much at- 
tention, and which has already been noticed. 

3. The flesh, or texture of the muscular parts; 
a quality which was formerly noticed only by butch- 
ers, but the knowledge of which the enlightened 


blushed to acquire from them: although this quali- 
ty necessarily varies, according to the age and size 


tion to the food employed for fattening them. | As‘a 
knowledge of this requisite can only be acquired 
by practice, it is sufficient to state, that the best 
sign of good flesh is that of being marbled, or hav- 
ing the fat and lean finely veined, or intermixed, 
when the animals are killed; and, while alive, by a 
firm and mellow feel. 

4. In rearing live stock of any deseription, it 
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eee SR 
t to have a breed that ‘is liable tiei- 
e nor to any heredi istemper. A 
and in cattle reat fe kept out all! 
rough and curled pile, or coat of hair, 
0 pu ar estimation, certain indications 
of harding t it is obvious to every thinking 
rson, th this quality, though in some respects 
inherent ip particular 
measure, upon the method in which ‘cattle are 
treated. 
8. Connected with hardiness of constitution, is 
early maturity, which, however, can only be attain- 
ed by feeding caftle in such a manner as to keep 


them et in a growing state. By an observ- 
















ance of rinciple, it has been found that beasts 
and sheep, thus managed, thrive more in three years, 
than they usually do in five, when they have not suffi- 
cient food during the winter, by which, in the com- 
mon modegpf rearing, their growth is checked. 

9. A kiidly disposition to take fat on the most 
valuable parts of the carcass, at an early age, 
and with ‘little food, when compared with the 
quantity and quality consumed in less fertile si- 
tuations, by which means the supply will be great- 
er for the consumer. On this account, smaller 
cattle are recommended by C. G. Grey, Esq., 
(“Letters and Papers of the Bath and West of 
England Society,” vol. x. p. 262,) as generally hav- 
ing a more natural disposition to fatten, and as re- 
quiring, proportionably to the larger animal, Jess’ 
food to make them fat; consequently, the greater 


re. ‘‘In stall feeding,” the nature, method and 

dvantagee of which will be stated in a subsequent 
chapter,*ve remarks that, “whatever may be the 
food, the smaller animal pays most for that food. 
In dry lands, the smaller animal is always sufficient- 
iy heavy for treading; in wet lands, less injurious.” 
And as to milk, he is decisively of opinion, that the 
smaller animal produces more goods for the food 


of cattle, yet it may be greatly regulated by atten- ee of meat for consumption can be made per 





should be an invariable rule to breed from small- 


ed,* round-bodied, and barrel-shaped animals, with 
clean necks and throats, and little or no dewlap; 
carefully rejecting all those which may have heavy 
legs and roach backs, together with much appear- 
ance of offal. And, as some breeds have a tenden- 
cy to generate great quantities of fat on certain 
parts of the body, while in others it is more mixed 
with the flesh of every part of the animal, this cir- 
‘cumstance will claim the attention of the breeder 
as he advances in business. 

5. In the purchasing of cattle, whether in a lean 
or fat state, the farmer should, on no account, buy 
beasts out of richer or better groufids than those 
into which he intends to turn them; for, in this case 
he must inevitably sustain a very material loss, by 
the cattle not thriving, particularly if they be old. 
‘It will, therefore, be advisable to select them, either 
\from stock feeding in the neighbourhood, or from 
such breeds as are best adapted to the nature and 
situation of the soil. 

6. Docility of disposition, without being deficient 


the damage committed by cattle of wild tempers on 
fences, fields, which inconvenience will thus be ob- 
viated, it is an indisputable fact, that tame beasts 


consequently every attention ought to be paid, ear- 
ly to accustom them to be docile and familiar. 

7. Hardiness of constitution, particularly in bleak 
and exposed districts, is indeed a most important re- 
quisite; and, in every case, it is highly essential to a 





* As this word may probably «ften appear in the 
course of the subsequent pages, it may not be altoge- 
ther irrelevant to state, that it implies a skin which feeis 
mellow, i. e. soft, yet firm to the touch, and which is 
equally distant to the hard, dry skin, peculiar to some 
cattle, as it is from the loose and flabby feel of others. 





boned, straight-backed, healthy, clean, kindly-skin- | 


require less food to rear, support and fatten them— 


she consumes, than those of a larger size. 

10. The nide of cattle is also worthy of notice— 
as, by the simple touch, both butchers and graziers 
are enabled to judge of their disposition to fatten. 
Sir John Sinclair has justly remarked,} that “when 
the hide or skin feels soft or silky, it strongly indi- 
cates a tendency in the animal to take on meat; 
and it is evident, that a fine and soft skin must be 
more pliable, and more easily stretched out to re- 
ceive any extraordinary quantity of flesh, than a 
thick or tough one. At the same time, thick hides 
are of great importance in various manufactures. 
Indeed, they are necessary in cold countries, where 
cattle are much exposed to the inclemency of the 
seasons; and in the best breeds of Highland cattle 
the skin is thick in proportion to their size, without 
being so tough as to be prejudicial to their capacity 
of fattening.” 

11. Working, or an aptitude for labour: a point 
of infinite importance in a country whose popula- 
tion is so extensive as that of Britain, mid where 
the consumption of grain by horses has so material 
an influence on the comforts and existence of the 


in spirit, is of equal moment; for, independently of|inhabitants. As, however, there is a difference of 


opinion on this subject, the reader is referred to the 
filth section of this chapter, where the question is 
fully discussed. 

12, Whether kine be purchased for the plough, 
or for the purpose of fattening, in addition to the 
essentials already stated, it will be necessary to see 
that they are young, in perfect health, full mouthed, 
and not broken either in tail, hair, or pizzle;. that 
the hair stare not, and that they are not hide-bound; 
otherwise they will not feed kindly. The same re- 
mark is applicable to cows intended for the pail, the 
porns of which should be fair and smooth, the fore- 
pead broad and smooth, udders white, yet not 








* Chap. IIL..Sect. II. 
} “Hints regarding Cattle,” p. 157, &e. 
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e of neat 
or black cattle, and sheep, which wil! merit the far- 
mer’s consideration. 

“Sheep, in general, renew their first two teeth 
from fourteen to sixteen months old, and afterwards 
every year, about the same time, until they are 
turned three years old, or rather three shear, to 
speak technically, when they become fujmouthed; 
for, though they have eight teeth in t der jaw 
before, I believe they only cast or renew the six in- 
side ones.* But, with regard to this point, there is 
a difference of opinion among experienced shep- 
herds, some of whom conceive that thef cast only 
six. while others think that they renew the whole 
eight fore teeth. 

“‘Neat cattle cast no teeth until turned two years 
old, when they get two new teeth; at three they 
get two more; and in every succeeding year get 
two, until five years old, when they are called full- 
mouthed, though they are not properly full-mouthed 
until six years.old, because the two corner teeth, 
which are last in renewing, are not perfectly up un- 
til they are six.”’} 

The horns of neat cattle, also supply another cri- 
terion by which the judgment may be assisted, af- 
ter the signs afforded by the teeth become uncertain. 
When three years old, their horns are smooth an 
handsome; after which period there appears a cir- 
cle, or wrinkle, which is annually increased as long 
as the horn remains; so that, according to the num- 
ber of these circles or rings, the age of a beast 
may be ascertained with tolerable precision, unless 
such wrinkles are defaced or artificially removed, 
by scraping or filing; a fraudulent practice, which 
is but too frequently adopted, in order to deceive 
the ignorant or inexperienced purchaser with res- 
pect to the real age of the animal. [Complete Grazier. 





COKE DEVONS. 
Winchester, Litchfield county, Conn. 14th Sept. 1825, 


J. S. Sxinner. Esa. 

Sir.—You remarked in your valuable paper of the 
Sth of July, that you supposed we could give you 
some particulars, some weights and measures illus- 
trative of the quality of the evans what they have 
yielded’ in milk, butter, cheese, beef, &c. and how 
they have compared in the yoke, at our cattle shows, 
with other breeds. When the fact is considered 
that Holkham is the first bull of the Coke Devon 
breed ever in Connecticut, and that his oldest calves 
are only 4 years old, no specimens of large fat oxen 
ean yet be expected, nor of large quantities of milk 
or butter, but of the heifers we can say we have 
never known those of any breed give as rich milk, 
nor have we ever owned cows that gave as much 
milk at the same age, with the same advantages of 
feed. This is a general remark of all those who 
own the stock. The breed is so highly valued in 
Connecticut that few have been slaughtered. We, 
however, give you the account of three bulls, the 
only ones we know of the kind that have been kill- 
ed, as contained in letters from Messrs. Cowles, 
Spencer and Lewis. 

New Hartford, 2d August, 1825. 
Messrs. S. Hurtsert & Co. 

Gentlemen.—It will be difficult for me to give you 

an exact statement of the weight and feed of my 


bull, but have collected all the information from re- 
collection, possible. 





* Culley’s “Observations on Live Stock,” 8vo. p. 211. 
} Culley on Live Stock, p. 208, 209. 


the Ist of September. At that time was put to feed 
for the purpose of fattening, and had pumpkins given 
him occasionally until December, 

sent into the stable and fed with a 


good. 
I remain your friend and humble serv’t, 
HARRY COWLES. 
N. B. The above bull was about 2 years and 9 
months old, when killed. 


East Hartford, August 30th, 1825. 
Messrs. S. Hurvsert & Co. 

Gentlemen—Yours of the 24th inst. came safely 
to hand, requesting me to give you the weight of 
the bull I purchased of Mr. Hudson, and the man- 
ner of feeding him. You doubtless saw him at the 
cattle show, and noticed the condition he was in at 
that time. I then sent him into the stable, and fed 
him on meal and potatoes ( principally potatoes,) 
three months; then Killed him. ~ 


Weight as follows—Tallow, 
Hide and quarters, . . 


150 lbs. 
1139 


Tet, 2. 2 we . 1289 


The stock from the bull, in general, is very fine. 
I have several of his calves, yearlings, that will 
weigh 400 lbs. if slaughtered. 
Yours, respectfully, 
JOSEPH SPENCER. 

Note.—We sold the above bull to H. Hudson, 
Esq., of Hartford, when about seven months old. 
He was sired by Holkham, and out of a smallish 
native cow that weighed alive, at the time we sold 
the calf, 812 lbs. At the time we saw him at the 
cattle show he was not in high order, and when 
killed was three years and nine months old. 


Farmington, 12th August, 1825. 
Messrs. S. Hurtpert & Co. 
Gentlemen—I received a line from you respect- 
ing the weight of my bull which was killed last 
March. 





His quarters and hide weighed . 1210 lbs. 
Tallow, ..... 124 
Making in all, 1334 


He was put into the stable in August, when he 
returned from* Northfield, and was fed with coarse 
poor hay, without any other feed, until some time in 
December, calculating to keep him another season. 
He being somewhat cross, I concluded to fat him. 
From that time till the 20th of March he was fed 
with meal and potatoes, and then killed. 


I remain, yours, 
ELIAS LEWIS. 

N. B. Said bull was three years and two months 
old, when killed. 

The superiority of the Devons does not consist 
in largeness of size, (as that is not desirable with 
the other qualities usually attached to it,) for in that 
respect they will about average with the native 
breeds of New Engiand. Their properties for mak- 
ing beef are smallness of bone; a great inclination 
to fatten; the fine quality of their beef, and its un 
usual proportion in the most desirable parts; and 


stock with us, few have been altered for oxen. Six’ 
x 





*Mr Lewis let said bull for the season to a gentle- 





mar in Northfield. 


their heavy weight compared to the size of their| 
frame. Owing to the great demand for bulls of this | 


mahogany red, has always been a favourite one in 
the northern states for working oxen. 2 pair of 


then he was |wspotted bright red oxen would always, in conse- 

a bushel of|quence of their colour, sell from six to ten dollars 
cob meal per day, until the first of @ebruary, at |higher than any other description of colour of equal 
which time he was slaughtered. His beef was very |S!Z€ and shape. 


We noticed a letter published by Mr. Powel, pur- 
porting to be from a Mr. E. Wolcott, of E. Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, which appeared in the American 
Farmer of the 15th July, wherein is stated, “I have 
seen the imported Devons, both in Connecticut and 
Maryland, and have never had but one opinion of 
them, which is, that they are inferior to our native 
stock.” We are unacquainted with Mr. Wolcott, 
he never having, in his travels, called upon us to see 
-|our stock; but we have the candour to believe, had 
he resided in Litchfield county, the district where the 
Devons are principally owned, and had been better 
acquainted with them, his prejudices against the 
Devons would have changed into warm partialities 
in their favour. Perhaps he did not have the plea- 
sure of attending the last cattle show at Haftford, 
where were exhibited from Farmington, a number 
of half-blood Devons, sired by Holkham, which 
were so much admired, and in competition with 
every other breed, short horns not excepted, took 
every premium. They were from five months to 
three years old. ‘The same was the fact in regard 
to our last cattle show in Litchfield, the account of 
which, owing to an unfortunate circumstance, has 
not been published. Mr. W. speaks of the celebrat- 
ed Bissell ox, slaughtered in Boston, in 1809, which 
he supposes “resembled the improved short horn 
breed.” Is he not aware that, that ox had long 
spread horns. In order to show by the straws which 
way the wind blows, as the saying is, we will copy 
from the Connecticut Mirror, a paper published in 
Hartford, a paragraph published soon after the last 
cattle show in that city. 

**The Devonshire breed of cattle—Whoever went 
about the South Green, on the day of the show and 
fair of the Hartford county Agricultural Society, must 
have observed the beauty, size and colour of the cattle 
exhibited. The best of them were of the Devonshire 
breed. ‘They not only obtained all the premiums, 
but drew the most attention from the by-standers. 
There were many other fine specimens of cattle, 
but we have been: told that farmers almost univer- 
sally preferred this breed.—Ed. Con. Mirror.” 

Our object, when we commenced, was merely to 
give the weight of the three bulls, in doing which 
we thought best to introduce the letters from the 
three very respectable farmers who owned and killed 
them. From their feed and age, those experienced 
in matters of this kind, will be enabled to judge of 
their propensity to fatten. Hereafter we may fur- 
nish you with some more particulars, as to weight 
and measure, what they yield in milk, butter, cheese, 
&e. &e. We remain, respectfully, 

Your most obedient, 


SAM’L HURLBERT & CO. 





ALDERNEY CATTLE. 

Joun S. Skinner, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—I find in the American Farmer of the 
16th inst. a statement of the weight, and fatting 
propensity of an imported cow, given by Mr. Thomp- 
son, “a pretty general opinion having prevailed, 
that Alderney cattle are not quick feeders, nor of 
a size to be an object for graziers or. victuallers.”— 





That Mr. Creighton’s cattle came from Alderney, 


has never been denied; but that they were what are 
called in Europe, “Alderney,” or have been receiv- 
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ed in America, as such, has been contested from the 
their importation. 
i * ‘Creighton, is a liberal gentleman, who had 
no knowledge of farm stock, and employed a Colo- 
nel of the Royal Invalids, and another officer, to se- 
lect for him Ane animals, to improve the breed of 
ilch cattle in America. : ; 
“7 the Maryland Cattle Show, of 1822, it will be 
seen, that a young bull, bred upon one of the best 
managed estates in the country, was exhibited, as 
of this pure imported Alderney breed, that the pre- 
mium was awarded to him; but that the judges say, 

“For the best bull under two years of age, they 
award to General Ridgely, of Hampton, the premi- 
um of a piecé of plate, of the value of $15, for his 
bull of seventeen months old, said to bea full blood- 
ed Alderney.” 

«They considered him a very well grown and fine 
animal, but from his form and points, they cannot 
but presume, there must have been some accidental 
cross in his breeding.’”* 

J. MASON, 

(District of Columbia.) 
JOHN HARE POWEL, 
(Philadelphia County.) 
J. CHAUNCEY,} 

(U. S. Navy.) 

JOHN BARNEY, ( Delaware.) 
SAMUEL JACQUES, Jr. 


: (Mussachusetts.) 


Ample testimony was at hand to show, that this 
bull was of Mr. Creighton’s pure blood. It has 
been believed, that this animal, and all his family 
were of Norman blood. It is evident that the com- 
mittee did not consider him “from his form and 
points” o! pure Alderney blood. 

It is not intended to dispute with Mr. Thompson, 
any fact which he states. He requires no certificate 


to establish his assertions; it is but his opinions upon} 


cows which any man who knows, him would desire 
in a newspaper to confute. J 
Philadelphia County, Sept. 17, 1825. 





ON FEEDING FARM STOCK. 
Mr. SKINNER, Baltimore county, 1st Sept. 1825. 

Sir—In compliance with your reiterated requests, 
I now present you with an account of my feeding 
farm stock with steamed es 

A, is the cistern to hold water for supplying the 
boiler and wetting the food; from the bottom of 
which the pipe (a,) conveys the water into the boil- 
er. The requisite quantity is regulated by a float, 
that rests on the water in the boiler, suspended by 
the rod (c,) from one end of the lever, (d,) fixed by 
a support (f,) on the upper edge of the cistern, and 
balanced at the other end by the weight (h,) sus- 
pended in the water of the cistern. ‘Two other 
pipes, (k k,) proceed from the bottom of the cis- 
tern, and furnish water either for boiling or steam- 
ing, to the two troughs (1 1,) into which the food is 
put. The furnace B, contains the boiler, from 
which the two pipes (m m,) convey the steam to the 
bottom of the troughs, to prepare the food. The 
cost of the apparatus, with its fixtures and furnace, 
was $225. I have used it three years, without ac- 
cident or derangement in any part. What repair it 
may now need Tos been occasioned by the wear to 
which all machines are liable. 

The food is prepared by chopping corn stalks, 
fodder, straw, or hay, with Eastman’s cylindrical 
straw-cutter, the best implement I have seen. About 
five or six inches in depth of water is introduced 
into the troughs from the cistern, through the pipes 
k k—on that a layer of chopped forage is laid; then 
a layer of meal, and some water sprinkled on it 





*american Farmer, Vol 4, p. 114. 





?Mr. Thompson states, that Com. Chauncey had a 
calf fromr this cow. [See Editorial head.} “ 


from a watering-pot, and mixed afterwards in al- 
ternate layers, until the whole mess is put in. The 
steam is then turned in through the pipes m m, and 
the whole stirred. Sixty bushels can be cooked in 
an hour and a half, in each trough. 

With food thus prepared, I supported, in good 
order, thirty-two head of stock, from the 10th of 
December until the 19th of ‘April, inclusive—being 
one hundred and thirty days, at an expense of $124; 
as the following statement, taken from my account 
book, will show: 

6 Farm Horses 

2Saddle do. 6 Milch Cows 

Q—a brood Mare and colt _1 Steer 

6 Colts, above one yearold 3 Yearlings. 


16 16—Total $2. 


6 Draught Oxen 


60 bushels of mill stuff, at 15 cents, . . $9 
320 do. corn and cobb meal, at 20 cents. . 64 
17 tons of corn husks, rye straw, timothy 


00 
00 
and clover hay, at $3 perton, , . 51 00 





For 52 head, for 132 days, less than three 
cents a day for each,. . . . $124 00 





Three measures of chopped forage for one of 
meal, is the proportion I adopted. e meal was 


bags to the steam-house, and weight ascertain- 
ed when filled. The whole amount er meal con- 
sumed, is ascertained from the mill account, and 
the amount of forage from the number of bags of 
yAcnown weight consumed daily. 


The daily allowance to the horned cattle 
was,. . . .. 1 bushel of meal 
88 lbs. of corn husks; and af- 
ter they were consumed, 
clover ha 


For the horses, . 2 bushels of meal 
162 Ibs, of a mixed cutting of 


volunteer, rye and timo- 


thy grass. 

The horned cattle had more than they could eat; 
and the horses that were at hard work, required an 
additional quantity, which was given to them out 
of the 320 bushels of meal stated in the account 
above. The quantities are fixed, the prices may 
fluctuate—but the result of my experiment satisfies 
me, that to steam food, is to economize provender. 

In justice to Messrs. Geddes & Stewart, of Balti- 
more, I state that my steamin tus was erect- 
- by them, and has entirely satisfied my expecta- 

ons. 
: I remain, 
With the assurance of m t esteem, 





measured in a stable bucket, which did not contain 


Apparatus for Steaming Food for Farm Stock. 





JOHN PATTERSON. 
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MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
It appears in No. 21, Vol. 7, page 167, that “A 
Friend of the Plough,” has adopted an erroneous 
impression, which it may not be amiss to correct, 
particularly as remarks occasionally made in conver- 
sation, induce the belief that he is not the only one 
under that error. He speaks of the Maryland Ag- 
yicultural Societies, on the Eastern and Western 
shores, as if they were two independent societies. 
{t was once (see American Farmer, Vol. 5, p. 48,) 
thought by some persons “expedient to form the 
Maryland Agricultural Society, into two independ- 
ent societies, one for the Eastern, and the other for 
the Western shore of this state.” But a great ma- 
jority disallowed the expediency; and in conse- 
uence the society continued as one, undivided. See 
the act of incorporation, Vol. 6, p. 241. Ss. 
August 5th, 1825. 
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ELM--ULMUS. 
-Vatural order, Scabridw, Amentacew, Juss. 
nus of the Pentandria Digynia class. 


Fecunde frondibus ulmi.—Vircn. 
Fruitful in leaves the elm. 


4 ge- 


{We have always esteemed our native elm and 
the locust, as amongst the most useful for shade and 
timber, and the most beautiful for ornament, to be 
found in our forests. 

The letter of our correspondent will answer an 
interesting purpose, if it should lead our readers in 
different parts of the Unian to give accounts of the 
largest and most celebrated trees in their vicinity. 
Nothing can be more natural, or more congenial to 
virtuous emotions, than the veneration which is al- 
ways felt for large, respectable old trees, that we 
have known in our youth. It grows out of the as- 
sociations connected with them in our memory, and 
so strong is the principle, as to have often prompt- 
ed men of refined feelings and poetic imagination, 
to address these venerable objects as though they 
were intellectual beings, possessing moral worth 
and agency in the relations of society. We recol- 
lect that under these influences, a beautiful ode was 
addressed by the late amiable and talented Doctor 
John Shaw, of Annapolis, to the old poplar on the 
college green, so well remembered and beloved by 
every one who had the fortune, in past times, to be 
educated at that once distinguished seminary of 
learning—-St. Jehn’s College. In passing this old 
poplar a few weeks since, we could not but pause to 
reflect on the number of distinguished men who 
had, in a great measure, acquired under its friendly 
shade the principles of their character, and the 
foundations of their eminence in the various avoca- 
tions and pursuits of their subsequent lives. We 
should suppose this old poplar to be considerably 
more than twenty feet in circumference at two feet 
from the ground, and should be glad to have its ex- 
act measurement. 

We suppose that no loving observer of nature 
ever passed through the town of Pittsfield, in Mas- 
sachusetts, who does not recollect its noble elm, its 
steepled church, and its neat, cleanly, white paint- 
ed dwellings, with their porticoes ornamented with 
vines. 

Phillips makes the following interesting remarks 
on the English elm:} 


Ar the present time, when ages have so happily 
blended exotic and native beauties in our woods, 
the elm is never seen in those forests that keep their 
original character. It seems to have followed culti- 
vation and enclosure, and is principally to be found 
in the neighbourhood where the town has been rear- 
ed; or it marks the spot where the village once 
stood; and the rapid manner in which this tree pro- 








pagates itself in hedgerows and on banks, by suck- 
ers from its far extending roots, will easily account 
for the quantity now found in such situations. It 
must have been a happy exchange for Britannia, 
when she banished the wolf from her shores, and 
received the elm into the bosom of her woods. Our 
neighbouring shores are not yet entirely free from 
these plunderers of the fold. It was formerly the 
custom in France for the hunters to suspend the 
skins of these animals on their church doors; but 
in later times, an elm was planted in their country 
church-yard, on which these trophies were hung; 
probably, with the idea that they would deter these 
ravenous animals from tearing the dead bodies out 
of their graves, which was no unfrequent occur- 
rence, when hunger drove them from the moun- 
tains or the forests. Long after these kinds of of- 
ferings ceased to be made, the custom of planting 
elms in front of village churches was preserved; 
and it is this tree which still graces their cities and 
towns in their justly boasted boulevards, under the 
shade of which patient industry throws the thread, 
and places the pin so accurately on the cushion, 
warbling her native airs under this verdant roof, as 
happily as the wealthy dame, who, bedecked by 
the art of the humble lace-maker, can sing or sigh 
under the gayest dome of the proudest saloon. 

English towns are strikingly deficient in these 
agreeable avenues, whose shade renders the sum- 
mer promenade so agreeable, and gives such cheer- 
fulness to the entrance of towns; for there can be 
no sight more pleasing to the traveller, than that of 
beholding the his stalls of the little fruit mer- 
chants, intermixed and overlooked by the knitting 
grandmother or netting grandfather, with here and 
there a seat occupied by the wounded soldier; nor is 
the fume of the sailor’s pipe so offensive in this situa- 
tion, as at the checquered door of the narrow street 

Spain owes her vistas, which are the pride of 
Aranjuez, Casel del Campo, Madrid, aud other 
royal demesnes, to the union of its Philip with Mary 
of England; as before that period elms were not 
known in Spain, Philip II. having caused them to 
be taken from England, and planted in his native 
land. ‘The elm is an aboriginal of Barbary, as well 
as the south and south-east parts of Europe. Lin- 
nus says, it is rarely to be found above Helsing 
and Finland, 

The elms of England are scarcely less remarked 
for their age, bulk, and beauty, than the British 
oaks, which form alike the world’s just wonder, the 
guard of friends, and the scourge of foes, [except 
Americans.] Mr. John Ray, the botanist, mentions 
an elm which was felled in Sir Walter Bagot’s park, 
in Staffordshire, that measured 120 feet in length, 
and was at the stool 17 feet in diameter. When 
sold, its head alone produced forty-eight wagon- 
loads of wood to burn, and its trunk, besides six- 
teen blocks, furnished eight thousand six hundred 
and sixty feet of plank; its whole mass was valued 
at ninety-seven tons. 

This quality in the elm, which insures a constant 
shade during the summer months, has secured it a 
situation in most of the public, as well as the royal 
gardens of Europe. Henry IV. of France, planted 
an elm in the Luxembourg gardens of Paris, which 
stood unti! the late revolution in that country level- 
led both tree and monarch to the dust. 

Queen Elizabeth, who was contemporary with 
Henri Quatre, it is said, planted an elm, with her 
own hands, at Chelsea, where she spent a part of 
her early days in a palace belonging to her father. 
This elm stood at the upper end of Church-lane, 
near the place where the turnpike now is, and was 
a boundary of the parish on the north side. It was 
felled, to the great regret of the neighbourhood, on 
the eleventh of November, 1745, and sold for a 
guinea, by the lord of the manor, who was no other 
than the worthy Sir Hans Sloane, which induces 





us to think that the tree must have become dan- 


gerous, or a nuisance to the road. It was 13 feet 
wa circumference at bottom, and 6 feet 6 inches at 
the height of 44 feet. Before the hard frost of 
1739-40. which injured its top, it measured 110 
feet from the ground. It was in the year 1600 that 
Sir Francis Bacon planted Gray’s-inn walks with 
elms, eight of which were standing in the middle of 
the last century. 

Madame de Genlis speaks of an elm of great 
size in this country; ‘in the hollow trunk of which, 
she says, a poor woman gave birth to an infant, and 
where she afterwards resided for a long time. This 
tree, which is a great curiosity, is still standing in the 
village of Crawley; but as the parish is not willing to 
be burthened with all the young elms that might have 
been brought forth from the trunk of this singu- 
lar tree. the lord of the manor has very wisely put 
up a door to the entrance of this lying-in hospital, 
and which is kept locked, except upon particular 
occasions, when the neighbours meet to enjoy their 
pipe, and tell old tales in the cavity of this elm, 
that is capable of containing a party of more than 
a dozen. The interior of this tree is paved with 
bricks, and in other respects made comfortable for 
those that it embarks. 

A few detached elms before clumps of pines or 
firs, add greatly to the beauty of the plantation, as 
the extreme softness of the colour of the elm leaves 
in the spring, and the delicate manner in which 
they seem sprinkled over the branches, have a de- 
lightful effect. 

‘“No numbers can the varying robe express, 
While each new day presents a different dress.” 

The autumn changes the full green foliage of the 
elm to a yellow or ochre colour, which enlivens the 
dark tints of the fir, scarce less agreeably than its 
juvenile shades. This tree varies exceedingly in 
the colour of its foliage, as well as in the size of its 
leaves, by the least change of soil. Thus we often 
see two neighbouring elms, whose roots have run 
into different strata, forming almost a different va- 
riety of this tree. 

Of the American elms cultivated in this country, 
the Hortus Kewensis notices three varieties; the 
first of which was introduced or planted by Mr. 
James Gordon, in 1752, who also- cultivated the 
hornbeam-leaved elm, in 1760, which ‘is also a na- 
tive of North America, as well as the drooping elm, 
which takes its name from the pendant position of 
its branches, and is also distinguished by its smooth 
oblong leaves. 

Columella tells us, that the Romans fed their 
cattle with the leaves of the elm; for which pur- 

ose, Evelyn says, they are not to be despised; for 

eing suffered to dry in the sun, on the branches, 
and the spray stripped off about the end of August, 
these he directs to be placed in a dry barn, and 
says, when hay and fodder is dear, they are of 
great service, and that the cattle will eat them in 
preference to oats, and thrive exceedingly well with 
them. But since the introduction of clover, and 
other exotic grasses and plants, so abundantly into 
our fields, the trees are But rarely robbed of their 
verdure to feed our cattle: yet we are surprised not 
to see the fallen leaves collected in the autumn, 
since = gardener knows that no manure is su- 
perior to decayed leaves. 

We learn from the plays of M. Accius Plautus, 
that elm twigs were anciently used as instruments 
of castigation; for this comic poet speaks of a rogue 
who had been chastised so often, that he had wast- 
ed all the elms in the country, in rods and cudgels. 

Elm timber is in great esteem for pipes that are 
constantly under ground; and it is incalculable what 
a quantity of these trees were swallowed by the 
numberless streets of our monstrous capital before 
iron pipes were placed in its stomach; and which, 
together with substituting that metal instead of elm 
for our last habitations, must be the means of mak- 
ing elm timber more plentiful for other purposes. 
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SRE OEE aes — 
Captain Woodrovie’s Journal informs us, that 
the greater part of the Persian vessels are built o1 
elm timber, which abounds in the province of i’er- 
en says in his Sylva, ‘Elm timber is of sin- 
gular use; especially where it may lie continually 
dry, or wet, in extremes—therefore, proper lor wa- 
ter-works, mills, the ladles and soles oi the wheels, 
pipes, pumps, aqueducts, pales, ship-planks beneath 
the water-line, &c. A second-rate charcoal is made 
from this wood, and rails and gates of elin, thin 
sawed, are not so apt to rive as oak.” 

It has scarcely any superior for kirbs of coppers, 
feather edge, and weather boards, but it does not 
without difficulty admit the nail, without boring.— 
His grace the Duke of Devonshire, planted’ 54,1435 
young elms on his estates, between the years 1316 
and 1319. 

It was much more common formerly than at pre- 
sent, in the southern counties of England, for wea- 
ther-boarding the sides of barns, stables, and even 
dwelling-houses for the farmers, but many of these 
were exchanged for buildings of brick and stone, 
during the long war, which dazzled all eyes with a 
deceptive prosperity, whilst it ate away the sub- 
stance of the country, like a polypus in the flesh. — 

Medical writers have not been sparing of their 
commendations of the virtues of the elm, every 
part of which, from the root to the leat, was esteem- 
ed a sovereign remedy for some compiaint, but our 
space will not allow us to publish ali the secrets ol 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Galen, Pliny, Matthio- 
lus, Bauhine, Ray, and a long list of other writers, 
who have recorded the cures periormed by means 
of the elm. We fear that a greater number of their 
patients were boxed up in the planks of this tree, 
than were cured by its bark. 

‘The elm leaves are often found with blisters upon 
them, occasioned by the pricking of insects, and in- 
clude a viscous juice, called elin water, which we 
should not have mentioned as being good for recent 
wounds and bruises, but we find the tair sex of for- 
mer days used it to wound mankind, as an old 
writer assures us that it was with this wash that 
they “brightened the skin of their laces, and made 
their countenances so amiable.” 

All the varieties of the elm may be raised from 
seeds, or propagated by layers or suckers taken 
from the roots of the old trees. We have lately 
seen elms of a considerable size transplanted, but 
they seldom make much new wood; and younger 
trees soon produce a better shade, and outrun the 
older plants, particularly if little trenches be dug 
near the roots to hold the rain water, that wul 
greatly facilitate their growing in dry summers, and 
retain their verdure much ionger. We observed 
this practice and its advantages in many new-torm- 
ed boulevards and plantations of elms in the vicini- 
ty of Paris, where this tree is not less a favourite 
than in the environs of London. 








(Postponed by accident.) 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. 
New York, 14th June, 1825. 

Sir,—The account published in the American 
Farmer, of 10th inst. of the *‘Noble Elm which 
adorns the Boston Mall;” is as far as it goes, very 
useful and interesting. It is indeed, a*most noble 
tree; but, there are | make no doubt many other 
trees of the same sort which are still larger. How- 
ever, in order to know this, to a certainty, it will be 
necessary to ascertain, what sort of an Kim this is, 
for there are four or five sorts of Elms; but 1 sup- 
pore it is a white Elm, (Ulmus Americana.) ‘Then 

sides this, | think it should be stated, whether the 
tree be apparently sound, what sort of soil it grows 
upon, and I dare say some one competent to the 
task, would consent either to measure it, or, to give 
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ches or more in diameter, should be reckoned as 
timber, the smaller branches should be called cord 
wood, If the measuring were done with accuracy, 
and the other matters clearly stated, gentlemen in 
diflerent parts of the United States would be able 
to judge between this and any other large tree that 
they may chance to know off. Many gentlemen 
would doubtless send you the particulars of nume- 
rous grand trees of various sorts; such as the white 
oak, black oak, chestnut, black walnut, hickory, sweet 
gum, locust, red cedar, swamp cedar, live oak, but- 
ton wood, white ash, julip tree, and other sorts. It 
would doubtless be very useful to the public to know 
what degree of expansion these several trees are ca- 
pable of. It would be very useful to me to know 
this, and as | am endeavouring to gain information 
on this subject, if you think the result of my inqui- 
ries will be useful to your readers, I will cheerfully 
impart to you every particular relating to all very 
grand trees that | may become informed of. Mi- 
chaux, in his North American Sylva, gives an ac- 
count of a button wood, of an extraordinary size, 
thus: “In a journey in 1802, through the western 
states, I found on the right bank of the Ohio, 36 
miles from Marietta, a button wood tree, whose base 
was swollen in an extraordinary manner; my travel- 
ling companion end myself measured it, and at four 
feet from the ground we found it to be 47 feet in 
circumference. ‘This tree which still exhibited the 
appearance of vigorous vegetation, ramified at 20 
feet from the ground. A button wood of equal size 
is mentioned as existing in Genesee.” Michaux tells 
us of julip trees in Kentucky, which are 15 or 16 
feet in circumference, and he mentions one which 
at five feet from the ground, measured 22 feet six 
inches in circumference; this tree grows near Louis- 
ville. I have heard of a much larger one than this 
in New Jersey; I shall go to see it soon, if I find it 
to be larger or even as large, I will send you the 
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particulars of it. My informant says that it is ten 
féet diameter, and that its trunk is full thirty feet 
long, clear of limbs, and that its top is most magni- 
ficent. I have never seen a mockernut hickory lar- 
ger than two feet through, but I have no doubt they 
grow much larger than that. 

I am sir, most respectfully yours, 

GEORGE WOODWARD. 

——K——_—_—a—s_=_areo_eo_ea_es_____ 
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RUDIMENTS OF COOKERY. 


FISH. 

Tuis department of the business of the kitchen 
requires considerable experience, and depends more 
upon practice than any other. 2 very few moments, 
more or less, will thoroughly spoil fish; which, to 
be eaten in perfection, must never be put on the 
table, till the soup is taken off. 

So many circumstances operate on this occasion, 
it is almost impossible to write general rules. 

There are decidedly different opinions, whether 
fish should be put into cold, tepid, or boiling water. 
We believe for some of the fame the Dutch cooks 
have acquired, they are a little indebted to their si- 
tuation, affording them a plentiful supply of fresh 
fish for little more than the trouble of catching it; 
and that the superior excellence of fish in Holland, 
is because none. are used, unless they are brought 
alive into the kitchen, (mackerel excepted, which 
die the moment they are taken out of the water.) 
The Dutch are as nice about this, as Seneca says 
the Romans were; who, complaining of the luxury 
of the times, says, “they are come to that dainti- 
ness, that they will not eat a fish, unless upon the 
same ce that it is taken, that it may taste of the 





an estimate of how many cubic feet of timber there 
be in it; in this estimate the limbs which are 12 in- 


sea, as they express it.” 
~On the Dute flat coast, the fish are taken with 
nets; on our rocky coast they are mostly caught by 
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bait.and hook, which instantly kills them. Fish are 
brought alive by land, to the Dutch markets, in 
water-casks with air-holes in the top. Salmon, and 
other fish are thus preserved in rivers, in a well- 
hole, in the fishing-boat. shy 

Fish of every kind are best some time before they 
begth to spawn—and are unfit for food for some 
time after they have spawned. 

The most convenient utensil to boil fish in, is a tur- 
bot-kettle; this should be 24 inches long, 22 wide and 
9 deep. It is an excellent vessel to boil a hamin, &c. 

The good folks of this metropolis are so often 
disappointed, by having fish which have been kept 
too long, that they are apt to run into the other ex- 
treme, and suppose that fish will not dress weli, 
unless it is absolutely alive. ‘This is true of lobsters, 
&e., and may be of fresh water fish, but certainly 
not of some sea fish. 

Several respectable fishmongers and experienced 
cooks have assured the editor, that they are of- 
ten in danger of losing their credit, by fish too 
fresh, and especially turbot and cod, which, like 
meat, require a certain time before they are in the 
best condition to be dressed: they recommend them 
to be put into cold water, salted in proportion of 
about a quarter of a pound of salt to a gallon of 
water. Sea water is best to boil sea-fish in, and let 
them boil slowly till done; the sign of which is, that 
the skin of the fish rises up, and the eyes turn white. 

It is the business of the fishmonger to clean them, 
&c. but the careful cook will wash them again. 

Garnish with slices of lemon, finely scraped horse- 
radish, fried oysters, smelts, or whitings. 

The liver, roe, and chitterlings, should be placed 
so that the carver may observe them, and invite the 
guests to partake of them. 

Fish, like meat, requires more cooking in cold 
than in warm weather—if it becomes frozen,” it 
must be thawed by the means we have directed for 
meat, in the 5th page of the 2d chapter of the Ru- 
diments of Cookery. ~ 

LOBSTERS. 

Buy these alive; the lobster-merchants some- 
times keep them till they are starved, before the 
boil them; they are then watery, and have not half 
their flavour. Choose those, that (as an old cook 
says, are “ and lively,” and) are full of motion, 
which is the index of their freshness. 

Those of the middle size are the best. Never 
take them when the shell is incrusied, which is a sign 
they are old. The male lobster is preferred to eat, 
and the female, (on account of the eggs,) to make 
sauce of. The hen lobster is distinguished, by hav- 
ing a broader tail than the male, and less claws. 

Set on a pot, with water salted in the proportion 
of a table-spoonful of salt to a quart of water,—when 
the water boils put it in, and keep it boiling briskly 
from half an hour to an hour, according to its size; 
wipe all the scum off it, and rub the shell with a 
very little butter or sweet oil; break off the great 
claws, crack them carefully in each joint, so that 
they may not be shattered, and yet come to pieces 
easily, cut the tail down the middle, and send up the 
body whole. 

Sauce for Lobstcrs.—Bruise the yolks of two hard 
boiled eggs with the back of a wooden spoon, or 
rather pound them in a mortar, with a tea-spoonful 
of water; and the soft inside and the spawn of the 
lobster, rub them quite smooth, with a tea- nful 
of made mustard, two table-spoonsful of salad oil, 
and five of vinegar;t season it with a very little Cay- 
enne pepper and some salt. To this elder or Tar- - 





*If the meat is frozen, the usual practice is to put it 
into cold water until it is thawed; then dry and roast 
it as usual: but we recommend you to bring it into the 
kitchen the night before, or early in the morning of the 
day you want to roast it, and the warm air will thaw it 
much better. 





t+ (Reversed proportion of these would be better.) 
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ragon vinegar, or anchovy essence, is occasionally 
added. 

Potted Lobster or Crab.—This must be made with 
fine hen lobsters when full of spawn, boil them tho- 
roughly; when cold, pick out all the solid meat, and 
pound it in a mortar, it is usual to add, by degrees, 
(a very little) finely pounded mace, black or Cay- 
enne pepper, salt, and, while pounding, a little but- 
ter. When the whole is well mixed, and beat to 
the consistence of paste, press it down hard in a 
preserving-pot, pour clarified butter over it, and co- 
ver it with a wetted bladder. [ Cooks’ Oracle. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEPARTURE OF LA FAYETTE. 

(Though our kindest wishes have constantly at- 
tended this veteran and consistent Apostle of Liber- 
ty, during his progress through all the states of the 

Union, and delighted as we have been to see him 
every where greeted with feelings of unmingled joy 
and gratitude, we have not felt at liberty to fill our 
pages with the details of his journey, nor has it been 
necessary, since, by the omnipresent influence of a 
free press, he who ran might read the least move- 
ment of the Nation’s Guest. It was judged however, 
to be particularly proper to register in this Journal 
an account of his especial visit to the exhibition held 
by the Maryland Agricultural Society, and now that 
he has taken his departure, we shall be justified by 
our patrons in recording the valedictory ceremonies 
which solemnized the last embraces af the Cuier 
Maaisrrare, and the Guest or THE Nation. 

It was but fit and proper that these ceremonies 
should be distinguished above all others. Every 
thing connected with them was calculated to raise 
the public expectation to its highest pitch, and all 
would have been disappointed if a scene so full of 
moral dignity, had not lesa in like manner charac- 
terized by an eloquence, wrought up, and fyll, as 
must have been the “heart out of which the mouth 
speaketh.” 

To act upon Mr. Adams, there were the conside- 
rations of what was expected, not merely from him- 
self but from the station he filled—a consciousness 
that what he should utter, would be jealously criti- 
cised by foreign courts, and would go down to the 
latest American Posterity, as an index of that day’s 
impressions, more monumental than marble or brass. 
All these considerations, quickened by personal 
knowledge and regard for the virtues of his guest, 
could not fail to inspire the Presidert with a high 
sense of the sublime responsibility of his task, when 
called upon as the delegate of the whole nation, to 
bid that guest a reluctant and affectionate farewell. 

Hitherto, Mr. Adams, has been regarded chiefly 
as an elegant scholar, a profound diplomatist, and a 
matchless controversial writer. The palm of elo- 
quence has not been claimed for him. ‘The occa- 
sion of his inauguration, was the only one on which 
we have heard him deliver any public oration. As 
we meddle not in politicks, we say nothing of the 
matter of his address; but manner and matter were 
observed minutely, and with that interest which 
every freeman must feel when he beholds the man 
to whom a free people have constitutionally confided 
their executive power, rising to proclaim to them and 
to the world, the principles that he means to illus- 
trate and enforce in the exercise of his authority. 
What distinguished his manner, were the energy 
with which he ascended the rostrum; the confidence 
approaching to boldness with which he presented 
himself to a very large and enlightened and scruti- 
nizing audience; and a clear enunciation of every 
sentence and every word; all evidently emanating 





from an unaffected consciousness of the integrity of 


his purposes. But were Mr. Adams to leave no 


Siving proof that if he has not hitherto plucked 
the palm of oratory, it was not because it was be- 
yond his reach, but that he has rather chosen to dis- 
play the ripe fruits of learning, than the fragrant 
flowers of eloquence. 

The answer of Gen. la Fayette, breathes through- 
out, a sense of gratitude, a love of true liberty, and 
a singular happiness in his topicks and expressions, 
which has never forsaken him in a career of the 
most extraordinary incidents and excitements that 
man ever went through; and through all of which he 
has evinced a knowledge of the structure and prac- 
tical effects of our political institutions, which few 
foreigners, and especially Frenchmen, have ever at- 
tained, after the best opportunities of personal ob- 
servation and experience.]} 


Address of the President of the United States to Gen. 
la Fayette, on taking leave of him at his departure on 
the 7th of September. 

GenERAL LA Fayette: It has been the good for- 
tune of many of my distinguished fellow-citizens, 
during the course of the year now elapsed, upon 
your arrival at their respective places of abode, to 
greet you with the welcome of the nation. ‘Ihe less 
pleasing task now devolves upon me, of bidding you, 
in the name of the nation, adieu. 

It were no longer seasonable, and would be su- 
perfluous, to recapitulate the remarkable incidents 
of your early life—incidents which associated your 
name, fortunes and reputation, in imperishable con- 
nexion with the independence and history of the 
North American Union. 

The part which you performed at that important 
juncture was marked with characters so peculiar, 
that, realizing the fairest fable of antiquity, its pa- 
rallel could scarcely be found in the authentic re- 
cords of human history. 

You deliberately and perseveringly preferred toil, 
danger, the ené»rance of every hardship, and the 
privation of every comfort, in defence of a holy 
cause, to inglorious ease, and the allurements ot 





rank, affluence, and unrestrained youth, at the most 
splendid and fascinating court of Europe. 

That this choice was not less wise than magnani- 
mous, the sanction of half a century, and the gratu- 
lations of unnumbered voices, all unable to express 
the gratitude of the heart with which your visit to 
this hemisphere has been welcomed, aiford ample 
demonstration. 

When the contest of freedom, to which you had 
repaired as a voluntary champion, had closed, by 
the complete triumph of her cause in this country 
of your adoption, you returned to fuliil the duties of 
the philanthropist and patriot in the land of your 
nativity. There, in a consistent and undeviating ca- 
reer of forty years, you have maintained, through 
every vicissitude of «wlternate success and disap- 
pointment, the same glorious cause to which the 
first years of your active life had been devoted, the 
improvement of the moral and political condition of 
man. 

Throughout that long succession of time, the peo- 
ple of the United States, ior whom, and with whom 
you had fought the battles of liberty, have been liv- 
ing in the full possession of its fruits, one of the 
happiest among the family of nations. Spreading in 
population; enlarging in territory; acting and suf- 
fering according to the condition of their nature; and 
laying the foundations of the greatest, and, we hum. 
bly hope, the most beneficent power that ever re- 
gulated the concerns of man upon earth. 

In that lapse offorty years, the generation of men 
with whom you co-operated in the conflict of arms, 


the American army in that war, you alone survive. 
Of the sages who guided our councils, of the war 
riors who met the foe in the field or upon the wave, 
with the exception of a few, to whom unusual length 





other proof, his address to la Fayette, might be left 
to stand alone, like the occasion it served to adorn; 


of days has been allotted by Heaven, all now sleep 





has nearly passed away. Of the general officers of 





with their fathers. A succeeding, and even a third 
generation, have arisen to take their places; and 
their children’s children, while rising up to call them 
blessed, have been taught by them, as well as ad- 
monished by their own constant enjoyment of free- 
dom, to include in every benison upon their fathers 
the name of him who came from afar, with them and 
in their cause, to conquer or to fall. 

The universal prevalence of these sentiments was 
signally manifested by a resolution of Congress, re- 
presenting the whole people, and all the states of 
this union, requesting the President of the United 
States tocommunicate to you the assurances of grate- 
ful and affectionate attachment of this government 
and people, and desiring that a national ship might 
be employed, at your convenience, for your passage 
to the borders of our country. — 

The invitation was transmitted to you by my ve- 
nerable predecessor: himself bound to you by’ the 
strongest ties of personal friendship, himself one of 
those whom the highest honours of his country had 
rewarded for blood early shed in her cause, and for 
along life of devotion to her welfare. By him the 
services of a national ship were placed at your dis- 
posal. Your delicacy preferred a more private con- 
veyance, and a full year has elapsed since you landed 
upon our shores. It were scarcely an exaggeration 
to say, that it has been, to the people of the Union, 
a year of uninterrupted festivity and enjoyment, in- 
spired by your presence. You have traversed the 
twenty-four states of this great confederacy. You 
have been received with rapture by the survivors of 

our earliest companions in arms: You have been 

ailed as a long absent parent by their children, the 
men and women of the present age. And a rising 
generation, the hope of future time, in numbers sur. 
passing the whole population of that day when you 
fought at the head and by the side of their forefath- 
ers, have vied witi the scanty remnants of that hour 
of trial, in acclamations of joy at beholding the face 
of him whom they feel to be the common benefactor 
of all. You have heard the mingled voices of the 
past, the present, and tne future age, joining in one 
universal chorus of delight at your approach; and 
the shouts of unbidden thousands, which greeted 
your landing on the soil of freedom, have followed 
every step of your way, and still resound, like the 
—s of many waters, from every corner of our 
and, 

You are now about to return to the country of 
your birth, of your ancestors, of your posterity. ‘The 
executive government of the Union, stimulated by 
the same feeling which had prompted the Congress 
to the designation of a national ship for your accom- 
modation in coming hither, has destined the first 
service of a frigate, recently launched at this me- 
tropolis, to ‘he less welcome, but equally distin- 
guished trust, of conveying you home. The name of _ 
the ship has added one more memorial to distant 
regions and to future ages, of a stream already me- 
morable, at once in the story of your sufferings and 
of our independence. 

The ship is now prepared for your reception, and 
equipped for sea. From the moment of her depar- 
ture, the prayers of millions will ascend to Heaven 
that her passage may be prosperous, and your re- 
turn to the bosom of your family as propitious to 
your happiness, as your visit to this scene of your 
youthful glory has been to that of the American 
people. 

Go, then, our beloved friend—return to the land 
of brilliant genius, of generous sentiment, of heroic 
valour; to that beautiful France, the nursing mo- 
ther of the twelfth Louis, and the fourth Henry; to 
the native soil of Bayard and Coligni, of ‘Turenne 
and Catinat, of Fenelon and D’Aguessea __In that 
illustrious catalogue of names which she claims as 
of her children, and with honest pride’ holds up to 
the admiration of other nations, the name of LA 
Fayette has already for centuries been enrolled.— 
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dit shall henceforth burnish into brighter fame; 
= if, in after days, a Frenchman shall be called to 
indicate the character of his nation by that of one 
individual, during the age in which we live, the 
blood of lofty patriotism shall mantle in his cheek, 
the fire of conscious virtue shall sparkle in his eye, 
and he shall pronounce the name of La Fayverre. 
Yet we, too, and our children, in life and after death, 
shall claim you for our own. You are ours by that 
more than patriotic self-devotion with which you 
flew to the aid of our fathers at the crisis of their 
fate. Ours ‘by that long series of years jn which 
you have cherished us in your regard. Ours by 
that unshaken sentiment of gratitade for your ser- 
vices, which is a precious portion of our inheritance. 
Ours by that tie of love, stronger than death, which 
has linked your name, for the endless ages of time, 
with the name of Washington. 

At the painful moment of parting from you, we 
take comfort in the thought, that wherever you may 
be, to the last pulsation of your heart, our country 
will be ever present to your affections, and a cheer- 
ful conSolation assures us, that we are not called to 
sorrow most of all, that we shall see your face no 
more. We shall indulge the pleasing anticipation 
of beholding our friend again. In the meen time, 
speaking in the name of the whole people of the 

nited States, and at a loss only for language to 
give utterance to that feeling of attachment with 
which the heart of the nation beats, as the heart of 
one man—I bid you a reluctant and affectionate 
farewell. 


To which Gen. la Fayette made the following 
answer: 


Copy of Gen. la Fayette’s answer to the President of 
the United States, on the 7th of Sept., 1825. 

Amidst all my obligations to the general govern- 
ment, and particularly to you, sir, its respected 
chief magistrate, I have most thankfully to acknow- 
ledge the opportunity given me, at this solemn and 
painful moment, to present the people of the Uni- 
ted States with a parting tribute of profound, inex- 
pressible gratitude. 

To have been, in the infant and critical days of 
these states, adopted by them as a favourite son; to 
have participated in the toils and perils of our un- 
spotted struggle for independence, freedom and 
equal rights, and in the foundation of the American 
era of a new social order, which has already per- 
vaded this, and must, for the dignity and happiness 
of mankind, successively pervade every part of the 
other hemisphere; to have received at every stage 
of the revolution, and during forty years after that 
period, from the people of the United States, and 
their representatives at home and abroad, continual 
marks of their confidence and kindness, has been 
the pride, the encouragement, the support of a long 
and eventful life. 

But how could I find words to acknowledge that 
series of welcomes, those unbounded and universal 
displays $f public affection, which have marked 
each step, each hour, of a twelve-month’s progress 
through the twenty-four states, and which, while 
they overwhelm my heart with grateful delight, 
have most satisfactorily evinced the concurrence of 
the people in the kind testimonies, in the immense 
favours bestowed on me by the several branches of 
their representatives, in every part, and at the cen- 
tral seat of the confederacy. 

Yet, gratifications still higher awaited me; in the 
wonders of creation and improvement that have 
met my enchanted eye, in the unparalleled and 
self-felt happiness of the people; in their rapid pros- 
perity and insured security, public and private; in 
apractice of gdod order, the appendage of true 
freedom, and a national good sense, the final arbiter 
of all difficulties, I have had proudly to recognize 
a result of the republican principles for ots em 





have fought, and a glorious demonstration te the 





most timid and prejudiced minds, of the superiori-) 
ty, over degrading aristocracy or despotism, of po- 
pular institutions founded on the plain rights of 
man, and where the local rights of every section 
are preserved under a-constitutional bond of union. 
The cherishing of that union between the states, as 
it has been the farewell entreaty of our t pa- 
ternal Washington, and will ever have the dyit 
prayer of every American patriot, so it has become 
the sacred pledge of the emancipation of the world, 
an object in which I am happy to observe that the 
American people, while they give the animating ex- 
ample of successful free institutions, in return for 
an evil entailed upon them by Europe, and of which 
a liberal and enlightened sense is every where more 
and more generally felt, show themselves every day 
more anxiously interested. 

And now, sir, how can I do justice to my deep 
and lively feelings for the assurances, most peculi- 
arly valued, of your esteem and friendship, for your 
so-very kind references to old times, to my beloved 
associates, to the vicissitudes of my life, for your 
affecting picture of the blessings poured by the se- 
veral generations of the American people on the 
remaining days of a delighted veteran; for your 
affectionate remarks on this sad hour of separation; 
on the country of my birth, full, I can say, of Ame- 
rican sympathies, on the hope, so necessary to me, 
of my seeing again the country that has deigned, 
near half a century ago, to call me hers? I shall 
content myself, refraining from superfluous repeti- 
tions, at once, before you, sir, and this respected 
circle, to proclaim my cordial confirmation of every 
one of the sentiments which I have had daily opportu- 
nities publicly to utter, from the time when your 
venerable predecessor, my old brother in arms and 
friend, transmitted to me the honourable invitation 
of Congress, to this day, when you, my dear sir, 
whose friendly connexion with me dates from your 
earliest youth, are going to consign me to the pro- 
tection, across the Atlantic, of the heroic national 
flag, on board the splendid ship, the name of which 
has been not the least flattering and kind among 
the numberless favours conferred upon me. 

God bless you, sir, and all who surround us. God 
bless the American people, each of their states, and 
the federal government. Accept this patriotic fare- 
well of an overflowing heart; such will be its last 
throb when it ceases to beat. 





* 
OLD HORSE. 
To the Editor of the Annals of Sporting. 


Lydiate Cottage, July 8th, 1822. 


On Tuesday, the 11th of June, in company with 
Mr. Charles Dona: the printer, and Mr. Lucas, ve- 
terinary surgeon, both of Liverpool, I visited Latch- 
ford-lock, about a mile distant from Warrington, for 
the sole purpose of seeing a horse which has actual- 
ly attained the surprising age of 63 years, being now 
in his 64th. The horse belongs to the Mersey and 
Irwell Navigation Company; and, from the polite- 
ness of one of the proprietors, W. Earl, esq. | had 
an opportunity, not only of examining this extraor- 
dinary animal, but of learning the following particu- 
lars relative to him:—He was bred by Mr. Edward 
Robinson, of Willgrave farm, in Woolston, a short 
distance from Warrington. When young, and, in- 
deed, till he reached the age of 50, he manifested 
an extremely vicious disposition, not only to human 
beings, but to dogs or any other animals that hap- 
pened to oppose his progress, or stand in his way; 


and this was particularly shown when, at the dinner 
hour or other periods, a cessation from labour took 
place; he was impatient to get into the stable on 
such occasions, and would use, very savagely, either 
his heels or teeth, (but particularly the latter,) to 
remove any living impediment, whether pig, dog, or 


placed in’ his way 





. His teeth in front are perfect, 

ut very long; while his bridle-teeth or tusks, after 
having grown to an unusual length, became half in-. 
verted, and now deseribe an uneouth semicircle, 
convexing towards the upper jaw. His lower lip is 
neither so leosé, nor so pendulous, as what it is ge- 
nerally seen in very old horses. His eye is very re- 
markable; it seems differently placed in the socket 
from those of all other horses which I have observ- 
ed; and it is, at the same time, so bright and clear, 
and presents altogether so perfect an appearance, as 
to aftord a strong presumption that his:sight is as good 
as that which is usually found in horses at the age 
of 12 or 14. ‘Thirty years of his life, it seems, were 
spent in a gin, and the remainder principally on the 
Mersey and Irwell navigation, in towing boats.— 
When in full flesh and the vigour of life; he would 
scarcely have measured, I should suppose, 15 hands. 
His colour is what may be called a chestnut dun, 
which was dappled in earlier life, with cropped ears . 
and one hind foot white. He grazes in summer on 
the luxuriant pasturage of the meadows, near War- 
rington, on the banks of the Mersey, and in winter 
is taken into the stable, and fed on mashes and soft 
food. He still possesses the use of all his limbs in 
tolerable perfection, lies down and rises with ease, 
and, when in the meadows, will Porn te play, and 
even gallop, with some young colts, which = 
along with him. This extraordinary animal is heal- 
thy, and manifests no symptoms whatever of ap- - 
proaching dissolution. 

It is generally supposed that no other horse ever 
aitained the age of 64. In the year 1745, when the 
rebels retreated, they left a strong grey horse in 
Manchester, which was afterwards employed in that 
town, chiefly, I believe, in drawing a milk-cart, for 
nearly 40 years. ‘The age of this horse was not ex- 
actly known; but it was evident he was considerably 
more ‘than 40 when he died; and, on the score of 
langevity, mays pe ; be ranked next to the ani- 
mal I have just deseribed. ° 

I am, sir, 
‘ Yours, respectfully, 
W. JOHNSON. 





GOOD RULES. 


[From the rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of publick schools, we extract the following, 
as advantageously applicable to all schools, and as 
conveying useful hints to parents and guardians.] 

$rd. Parents or guardians shall not at any time, 
or on any occasion, interfere with the government of 
the schools. 

4th. They shall not detain the children at home 
on any frivolous employment, but shall be particular 
in sending them to school at the stated hour, with 
clean face and hands, hair combed, and as decently 
apparelled as their circumstances will permit. 

5th. It is recommended, that parents and guar. 
dians co-operate with the teachers by strict attention 
to the morals and behaviour of the children while at 
home, to keep them at all times from associating 
with idle, noisy, or wicked company in the streets, 
or otherwise; and especially to exert their authority 
to prevent the pernicious habits of swearing, lying, 
Em | other vices and immoralities; and endeavour to 
set before them examples of sobriety and good con- 
duct; to inculeate obedience to their teachers, and a 
due respect to, their superiors in age, frequently to 
read to them in the Holy Scriptures; to go with or - 
send them to some place of public worship on the 
Sabbath day; and generally by their demeanour and 
manners, endeavour to train them: in virtuous habits, | 
that may enable them to perform the various duties 
of life, with honour to themselves, and benefit to 
society. , 

By order and on behalf of the controllers of the 
public schools. _, 





child, that happened, by chance, or otherwise, to be 


ROBERTS VAUX, Pres’t. 
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AGRICULTURE. 








DISEASES INCIDENT TO CATTLE IN GE- 
NERAL,. 
(Continued from p. 202, American Farmer.) — 


»*% The Foot-rot is anothtr disease peculiar to 
the feet of sheep, and if it be not quickly eradicated, 
generally proves contagious. It arises, in general, 
from sheep feeding on long, rank grass, in wet sea- 
sons; but inattention to cleanliness will also pro- 
duce the foot-rot as well as the foot-balt. 

This disease is known by lameness, which in- 
creases as the foot-rot becomes more inveterate, by 
the oozing of a disagrecably fetid matter from be- 
tween the claws,,and by the appearance of | ager 
flesh in the more advanced state of the malady; at 
length, if it be not timely discovered, the foot be- 
comes so completely mortificd by the cancerous 
humour go¥roding every part of it, as to become 
incurable; in which case, the skin is the only valu- 
able part of the animal. It is remarkable through- 
out the progress of this disease, that sheep retain 
their appetite, and apparently feed as well as when 
in perfect health, though they very soon fall away 
and continue declining till they have lost all their 
fat. Their appetite, however, remains till the very 
last stage; and instances have occurred in which 
they have been so eager as even to crawl on their 
knees for food. 

Various remedies. have been tried and recom- 
mended for the cure of this contagious disorder, of 
which the following appear most deserving of no- 
tice. As soon as the disease is discovered, the 
sheep should be separated from the rest of the 
flock, and the part affected pared and cleansed, so 
as not to touch the quick, and at the same time to 
remove the gravel, if any should be there contain- 
ed; after which either of the remedies subjoined 
may be applied. 1. Mix four ounces of the best 
heney, twvo ounces of pulverized burnt alum, and 
half a pound of powdered Armenian bole, in such 
a quantity of train or other fish oil, as will make 
the various ingredients of the consistence of salve. 
The honey should be first dissolved gradually, and 
the bole carefully stirred in, and then the alum and 
oil are to be added. Or, 2. Reduce three ounces of 
verdigris, four ounces of alum, a similar quantity of 
vitriol, one ounce and a half of white mercury, and 
one ounce of white copperas, respectively, into fine 
powder, and gradually dissolve the whole into one 
quart of white-wine vinegar. It may be proper to 
observe, that the former remedy was invented by 
Mr. George Culley, an eminent grazier, of Fenton, 
in the county of Northumberland; and the latter by 
the late eminent Mr. Bakewell. In Mr. Young’s 
opinion, (Annals of Agriculture, vol. xxi.) the salve 
is more efficacious than the liquid, having in one or 
two cases effected a cure where the latter had fail- 
ed; but Mr. Y. states, that he uniformly employs 
Mr. Bakewell’s remedy before the animals are anoint- 
ed with Mr. Culley’s salve-—Or, 3. Two ounces 
of roche-alum, a similar quantity of blue vitriol, 
one ounce of verdigris, and a quarter of an ounce 
of animated quicksilver, may be dissolved in a quart 
of good distilled vinegar; and this liquid may be 
dropped on the diseased part, care being taken to 
keep the feet dry, and clean from all dirt or filth — 
Or, 4. When a sheep is first observed to be affected 
by it, let it be brought in, and the sore foot well 
washed with soap and urine; then well bathed with 
turpentine, and afterwards rubbed all over with 
tar and bound up with flannel: and if the sheep be 
then turned into a clean dry pasture, the cure is 
certain.* 

In some observations on the nature and cure of 
this malady, communicated to the Board of Agri- 





* Hogg’s “‘Shepherd’s Guide,” p, 170. 
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[culture by R. Worthington, Esq., of Southend, the 
fact of its being contagious is clearly established; 
and the following method of tréatment is stated to 
be that which has proved most successful. [t con- 
sists, first, in perfectly ch g the feet with soap 
and water: then, in seraping with a knife, and oc- 
casionally cutting off the foul and putrid portion of 
the foot, whether of the interior softer parts, or of 
the hoof. After this, the bloody surfaces are to be 
scoured with a mixture consisting of equal parts of 
muriate of antimony, tincture of benzoin, and tinc- 
ture of myrrh; and a little muriate of antimony 
alone is directed to be applied with a hair pencil to 
the more ragged and. diseased’ parts. ‘To the prac- 
tice of muffling the feet, in order to keep them dry, 
Mr. W. objects most decidedly, because, if the 
land be wet when the sheep are turned out, the 
feet will suffer more from absorbed damp, than if 
they were not covered at all. He considers it pre- 
ferable to give them food and lodging under an ap- 
propriate shed, or in some convenient out-house; 
and, at all events, directs that they suould be kept 
on some dry treading, for an hour or two, after 
every dressing. ‘The practice here described, Mr. 
W. asserts, will always put a stop to the progress 
of the foot-rot.* The following mode of treating 
this troublesome malady, was communicated to the 
Society of Arts, by Mr. Richard Parkinson, of Wal- 
worth, who was honoured with their silver medal 
for it. In sheep thus affected, he directs the hoofs 
to be pared, leaving no hollow to hold dirt: if mat- 
ter be formed, it must be carefully discharged, after 
which the feet must be washed clean from dirt with 
stale urine, and wiped with a sponge. The sheep 
are next to be put into a house or shed, the floor of 
which has been previously spread, about two i:ches 
thick, with quick-lime solani to powder by a small 

uantity of water. The fresher the lime is, the 
better. Upon this, the sheep are to stand for six or 


feeding too freely on i clover, or other rich 
and succulent vegetables. Frequent driving about, 
and the use of common salt, are said to be success- 
ful paces in t sea gratens, which, it P asserted, 
may be prevented by givin animals roven- 
der, in the course of the night, after they (hae snd 
feeding on the vegetables above mentioned. The 
use of parsley in this malady is likewise said to be 
beneficial. 

“This disease* commonly makes its appearance 
about the beginning or end of winter, and first af- 
fects about the breast and belly, although at times it 
spreads itself over other parts of the body. It consists 
in an inflammation of the. skin, that raises it into 
blisters, which contain a thin, reddish, and watery 
fluid. These continue for a short time, break, and 
discharge their matter, and are followed by a black- 
ish scab, 

“When the sheep are ex to cold or wetness, 
the skin being fretted, makes the blisters rise; or, 
they often arise from cold affecting the animal in- 
ternally; thus producing a slight fever, which throws 
out these vesicles on the body, similar to the scab- 
by eruptions which appear about the face, and more 
particularly about the mouth of persons affected 
with cold. ‘The blood in this disease is but little 
affected, although a little of it oozes into the vesi- 
cles on the skin, and communicates to them that 
reddish tinge, which gives origin to the name. 

“Red-water is a disease that but seldom appears 
in this country, and is almost never fatal. In cases 
where the disease is violent, a little blood should be 
taken. ‘The sheep should be placed in a fold by it- 
self, the blisters slit up, and a little infusion of to- 
bacco put into them, and the following medicine 
may be given for three or four mornings successive- 
ly: Take of sulphur two ounces, honey, treacle or 
syrup, three ounces; mix them and divide them into 
six doses, of which one may be given every morn- 





seven hours, and the cure will be effected.} 

_ 8. Gall, or Scower. 'This disease prevaiis chiefly 
during the winter, and is supposed to be produced 
by severe frosts. An immediate change to dry food 
is the best remedy that can be resorted to; and it 
appears from the practice of Mr. Ellman, that if 
some hay be given to sheep on those mornings when 
hoar frosts are upon the ground, it prevents them 
from being attacked by the gall. 

9. The Hunger-rot, is generally occasioned by 
poor living, especially from a scanty supply of win- 
ter fodder. It may easily be known by the leanness 
of the sheep. An immediate change of keep is the 
proper cure. 

10. Pelt-rot. In this disorder, the wool or hair 
falls off spontaneously from the sheep. Scanty keep, 
exposure to much wet, or sometimes a sudden 
change from poor to full feeding, will variously pro- 
duce the pelt rot, which is likewise occasioned by 
the scab. In the last case, the removal: of that 
disease will of course effect a cure; but in the for- 
mer instances, as soon as a sheep is discovered to 
be affected, (if not too far gone,) it should be 
separated from the flock, and driven into a de- 
tached yard, where the diseased part should be 
cleansed, and the animal anointed with a mixture of 
turpentine, lard, or other grease, and tar, in such 
proportion’as to form a salve (a piece of cloth being 
sewed on the animal to keep it from the cold,) and 
where they should be suppiied with the best food, 
an attentive regard to the regular distribution of 
which, especially in winter, would effectually pre- 
vent this malady. 

11. Red-water. This malady is sometimes called 
the resp, and is believed to originate from sheep 





*Communication to the Board of Agriculture, vol. 
vii. part i. 


t Transactions of the Society of Arts, &c. vol. xxi., 





pp- 126, 127. 


ing, in half a mutehkin of warm water. If this is 
found unsuccessful, half an ounce of nitre, mixed 
with the foregoing recipe, will be attended with 
effects; after which a dose of salts may be given, 
and the body washed with lime-water upon the parts 
affected.” 

12. The Rickets occur chiefly in the county of 
Huntingdon, where they are supposed to have been 
introduced from Holland. Few diseases are more 
fatal than the rickets, the causes of which have ne- 
ver been precisely ascertained, so that no remedy 
applied for its removal has hitherto been attended 
with success. 

The symptoms indicating the existence of this 
malady, are, first, a species of giddiness, which ren- 
ders the sheep uncommonly wild and fierce; start- 
ing up suddenly, and running, on the a ch of 
any person, to a considerable distance, as if it were 
chased by dogs. In the second stage, a violent in- 
flammatory itching in the skin takes place; the sheep 
rubs itself violently against trees, hedges, &c. so as 
to pluck off the wool, and even to lacerate the flesh; 
no cutaneous eruption ensues, nor does any dis- 
charge of matter follow, and every thing indicates 
a most violent fever. In the last period of the rick- 
ets, the progress towards dissolution is very rapid, 
and the sheep, after reeling about, lying down, and 
occasionally taking a little food, at length expires. 

This disorder is chiefly prevalent in the spring, 
and is hereditary, so that, after remaining camieal. 
ed for one or two generations, it re-appears with in- 
creased violence. The rickets also appear suddenly, 
in consequence of which circumstance no précau- 
tion of the most judicious — can detect the 
malady; hence there is-no other alternative, but to 

ase breeding from such stock, We trust the at- 

ntion of graziers and breeders will be more parti- 
cularly directed to this formidable malady. . 

13. The Rot. Few disorders have more 








* Hogg’s “Shepherd’s Guide,” p. 186, &¢. -° 
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fatal to sheep, or have more frequently exercised | the severity:of the attack, from a table spoonful, or /fore the animal begins to waste and lose flesh. In 

the attention of graziers and breeders than the rot; | less, to five or six times that quantity. Upon boil- this advanced state, it is said to labour under the 

for the origin of which various causes have been. ing, the liver loses its firmness, and separates into|rot, or pourriture, from overlooking the commence- ° 
small pieces in the water, or remains soft and flac-|ment of the disorder.” 


assigned. ‘Thus (“Letters and Papers of the Bath i 
and West of England Society,” vol. i.) it is attri-| cid. Equally various with the conjectures respecting 
buted to fluke-worms, that breed in the livers of} “Several graziers and butchers, with whom I the origin of this destructive disease, are the reme- 


sheep, whither they are conjectured to be conveyed | have conversed at different times, having observed|dies which have beengrecommended. ‘The late 
through the nostrils while the animals are grazing;|that sheep are much disposed to feed during the|eminent botanist, Miller, advised parsley to be em- 
but these worms are evidently rather the effect than| first three or four weeks after being tainted, omit|ployed as a preventive, which is eaten with great 
the cause of rot. ‘The late Dr. Darwin suspected it|no opportunity of producing it, to increase their|avidity by sheep, (the delicacy of whose flesh it 
to proceed from the inactivity of the absorbent ves-| profits. When the first stage is over, flukes begin | greatly improves,) as instances have occurred where 
sels of the livers of sheep: so that their bile be-|to appear in the pori biliarii, the ductus communis|sheep, fed on parsley, remained sound, while those 
comes too thin, particularly in wet or moist seasons.| choledochus, and in the gall-bladder. At first, the|in the neighbourhood were affected with the rot. 
Dr. Harrison, in a recent interesting tract on the| quantity of these creatures is small; but as the} Mr. Mills, therefore, recommends sheep to be fed 
rot; is of opinion, that it originates from paludal) disease advances, they increase, and before death|with that vegetable twice in the week, for two or 
¢ffluvia, or those unwholesome exhalations that arise;are often very numerous. In the last part of the|three hours each time. In places where the rot is usual, 
trom marshes; but, to this suggestion, salt marshes} complaint, they are sometimes to be found in the|it will be advisable uniformly to fold sheep, (where 
form a striking exception. And it is a fact, that in|}stomach, as well as in the intestines and liver.—/that practice is retained) before the dew falls, and to 
the county of Lincoln, in rotting seasons, the sheep| This, like the visceral disorders of the human body,|confine them in such folds till it evaporates, both in 
fed on salt marshes, which are overflowed by the; may terminate in resolution, effusion, suppuration,}the spring and summer; feeding them with sweet 
«pring tides, sell at very high prices, from the con-) or schirrus. hay, or other dry provender. In the Bath papers 
tidence that they are safe. From an attentive con-| Ist. ‘I'he complaint is said to terminate in reso-|already referred to, it is remarked, that no ewe is 
sideration of every circumstance, it is evident, that) lution, when the inflammatory action goes off, with-| ever subject to rot while she has a lamb by her side; 
superabuudant moisture, either of food, (experience | out destroying the state and texture of the parts.—jand it is there recommended, to place sheep that 
has proved that even one half hour’s feeding on| However, I am strongly inclined to believe, that/are affected with this distemper, so that they can 
moist or marshy lands, in hot weather, will produce}every considerable inflammation in the human/get at the bark and young shoots of elder. Mr. 
it,) atmosphere, or situation, is the real cause of| body, and in other animals, although it ends in re-| Price (in the same practical work,) advises every 
this dropsical malady; though it is certain, that the| solution, leaves behind it some remains, which may | farmer to remove his sheep, in wet and warm sea- 
dry limed land in Derbyshire will produce the rot,| be discovered by an experienced anatomist. When|sons, from such lands as are liable to occasion the 
as well as meadows that retain water and stagnant) the vessels are thrown into inflammatory action for|rot; but, if this object cannot be obtained, he di- 
marshes; so, in driving sheep to any distance, if}a few days only, effusion commonly takes place,|rects a spoonful of common salt, and a like quanti- 
they be suffered to lie only one night on a wet spot] and the coats become thicker, and assume a buffy|ty of flour, to be given to each sheep in a pint of 
of ground, whether in an elevated situation or not,|colour. These changes in the sanguinary system| water, once or twice in the course of the week, by 
they are very liable to the rot. often continue through life, and lay the foundation|way of preventive. And in case the disease be in 
The symptoms indicative of this fatal disease are} of many chronic and incurable disorders. Sheep|an incipient state, he is of opinion, that the giving 
thus accurately stated by Dr. Harrison, from whose) that recover from the rot exhibit very different ap-|of such a dose for four or five mornings successive- 
very able ‘Inquiry into the Rot in Sheep and other| pearances after death, according to the severity of|ly, will probably effect a cure; for the addition of 
Animals,” (8vo., 1804,) we have selected them:| the attack; but the taint is seldem or never entirely {the four and water not only abates the pungency 
«When, in warm, sultry, and rainy weather, sheep,| removed. I was desired, within these few days, to|of the salt, but also disposes it to mix more gradu- 
that are grazing on low and moist lands feed rapid-| look at the liver of an old ewe, that died fat, and/ally, and consequently more effectually, with the 
ly, and some of them die suddenly, there is reason} contained fourteen pounds of suet in her body—jchyle. ‘The late Dr. Darwin, however, conceived 
to fear that they have contracted the rot. ‘This} The back part of the small lobe was dappled with|that salt would be more efficacious if it were com- 
suspicion will be further increased, if a few weeks) whitish spots; the coats of the ductus communis and} bined with iron filings and flour, and made into a 
afterwards the sheep begin to shrink, and become} and pori biliarii were considerably thickened, and| ball, to be given every morning successively for a 
flaccid in their loins. By pressure about the hips} more solid than usual. In colour, they resembled|week. Further, as a preventive, it has been recom- 
at this time a crackling is sometimes perceptible.|the human aorta in old people, and were full of}mended by Mr. Varlo, an experienced agricultu- 
Now, or soon afterwards, the countenance looks! flukes; in other respects the liver appeared to be|rist, to give each sheep a spoonful of common salt 
pale, and upon parting the fleece, the skin is found| sound and natural. ‘The butcher asserted, that the|once a week, when a “rotting season” is apprehend- 
to have exchanged its vermilion tint for a pale red; variegated appearance and alteration in the ducts,/ed; and, when the animals are accustomed to it, he 
and the wool is easily separated from the pelt. As| were occasioned by a slight taint of long standing,|directs some dry salt to be laid on flat stones, in 
the disorder advances, the skin becomes dappled| which had not been considerable enough to disor-| various parts of the pasture, as they will then lick 
with yellow or black spots. About this time the! der the economy, or impair the health of the ani-|it up without any further trouble. 
eyes fees their lustre, and become white and pearly,! mal sufficiently to prevent its feeding. Having devoted such a considerable space to the 
from the red vessels of the tunica adnata and eye-| 2dly. “When sheep die suddenly, in the first}examination of the causes, &c. of this destructive 
lids being contracted, or entirely obliterated. ‘To| stage of the disorder, an effusion of serum, or of| malady, the reader will, we trust, pardon the pro- 
this succeeds debility and emaciation, which in-| wheyish-coloured fluid, may be commonly disco-|longation of this article, on account of the follow- 
crease continually till the sheep die; or else ascites,| vered in the cavity of the abdomen, and then the|ing very important operation, which is practised by 
and perhaps general dropsy, supervene, before the) peritoniwm surrounding the liver is generally cover-| the German sheep-farmers, and the happy effects of 
fatal termination. These symptoms are rendered| ed with a membrane or coat of coagulable lymph.| which have been incontestably proved.* We reier 
more severe by an obstinate purging, which comes) ‘This form of the rot has been frequently confound-| to the inoculation of sheep for the rot, which pro- 
on at an uncertain period of the disorder. In the|ed with the resp, or red-water, though it differs; duces in them the game effect as variolous inocula- 
progress of the complaint, sheep become what the| from the latter disorder in the colour of the effused|tion does on the human frame. The inoculated 
graziers call chockered, i. e., aflected with a swell-| liquid, in being much less disposed to putrefaction,| animals contract the disorder, the symptoms of 
ing under the chin, which proceeds from a fluid! and in several other particulars. which are very mild, and the recovery from which 
contained in the cellular membrane under the| 3dly. “Abscesses in the liver exhibit another ter-|is both speedy and certain. From the experiments 
throat. mination of this malady. They are seldom consi-| which have been made, it has been proved, that 
“In five or six days after contracting the rot, the) derable enough to kill immediately, but, in conse-| inoculated flocks are protected from all contagion — 
thin edge of the small lobe of the liver becomes} quence of the absorption of purulent matter from} Rams, tainted with the rot, have been coupled with 
of a transparent white, or bluish colour, and this|them, the sheep frequently waste away, and die/inoculated ewes, which, together with the lambs 
spreads along the upper and lower sides, according | heetical or dropsical. When the collections are|that have sprung from these embraces, have pre- 


to the severity of the complaint. Sometimes it does| small, sheep will recover sufficiently to bear lambs,| sented no symptom whatever, of the rot. 
not extend more than an inch from the margin. Inj for three or four seasons, and afterwards become} ‘The inoculation is performed by making an in- 
cision in the inner face of the thigh, from which 


severe cases, the whole peritoneum investing the) tolerable mutton. 
liver is diseased; and then it commonly assumes an} 4thly. “The most common termination is in schir-| the wool is stripped, about four fingers distant from 
“ opaque colour, interspersed with dark red lines or) ri, or what the shepherds call knots inethe liver; I}the anus. The incision must penetrate the skin; 
; patches. The upper part of the liver is sometimes|have seen the whole substance of this important! but care should be taken not to wound any muscle, 
speckled like the body of a toad, to which it is said viscus so full of small, roundish lumps, or schirrous| lest an effusion of blood should ensue. A pustule 
to bear a striking resemblance; round the ductus) bodies, that it was difficult to find any sound partin|of an infected animal is next squeezed with the 
communis choledochus and hepatic vessels, a jelly-\it. The first attack is unfortunately so very insi- 
like matter is deposited, which varies according to’ dious, that the disorder is scarcely observable be-' * Lasteyrie’s ‘‘Histoire de l’Introduction,” &e. p. 193. 
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fingers, and, after taking away the virus thence is- 
suing, on the point of a lancet, it 1s transferred to 
the wound of the individual which is intended to 
be inoculated.” ; 

M. Lasteyrie also states, that experiments have 
been made in France, with a view to ascertain whe- 
ther vaccine inoculation would preserve sheep from 
the rot. The results he had been able to obtain 
(1802,) a ppeared to him satisfactory; and he thinks 
it probable, that this new preservative may be ad- 
vantageously substituted for that we have just de- 
scribed.* To be continued. 





ESSAY ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE MULE, AND ITS VALUE FOR THE 
GENERAL PURPOSES OF AGRICULTURE 
IN COMPARISON WITH HORSES. 


By Governor Waricurt. 


To the Honorable the Committee on Volunteer Pre- 
miums. 


Tue patriotic invitation of the Honorable Robert 
Oliver, by his premium for the “best Essay on the 
Natural History of the Mule; and its value for the 
general purposes of agriculture in comparison wich 
the Horse,” has induced me to submit the following 
Essay. 

Whether the mule was created by the Great Cre- 
ator, or procreated, from other animals, under the 
direction of man, is a subject necessarily involved 
in the considerafion of the natural history of that 
animal. 

Aristotle, Varro de re Rustica, Collumella, and 
Theophrastus, tell us that in Phrygia, Syria, Cappa- 
docia and Africa, there were a sort of mules that were 
prolific. Streno is said to have examined the organs 
of generation of the mule, and to have found the ova 
therein, and a sort of placenta about them, which 
persuaded him, that mules might generate; but his, 
observations are said to be fanciful, and his conclu- 
sions unworthy so great.a naturalist. Pliny relates, 
that the species of animals are in Africa various and 
changeable; that the great scarcity of water, brought 
the beasts of the forest to the pools to drink, and 
the males and females thus mixing, produced unna- 
tural love, so as to create the proverb—*“’That Afri- 
ca was always producing,some new monsters.” But 
Dr. Shaw in his Travels in Barbary, says that all 
things there are the same as elsewhere, except the 
mule and the kumzah, which are produced from 
other animals under the direction of man, and not 
properly left te themselves; and that there is little 
ground for the proverb, “Semper aliquod novi Afri- 
cam afferre.” 

The mule, in natural history, is called a mongrel 
kind of quadruped, usually generated between the 
ass and the mare, sometimes between the horse and 
the she ass. ‘They are said to be*a kind of monster, 
and therefore do not breed, any thing in the sugges- 
tions of Aristotle and the other ancient writers on 
the subject to.the contrary notwithstanding. 

We find that the animals created by the great 
Creator, were directed to increase and multiply in 
their kind, and afterwards we find it recorded that 
the great Jehovah, renewed that injunction, and 
made a covenant with Noah and the animals that 
were saved in the ark, that they should never be de- 
stroyed by another flood, and sealed that covenant 
with his rainbow. 

The preceding authorities and remarks, with the 
experience that we have had on the subject, as to 
the mule’s breeding, must satisfy us that the mule 
was not the work of the great Creator, and that his 
command to the animals of his creation to increase 
and multiply, each in their kind, amounts to an af. 
firmative pregnant—confirmed by the barrenness of 














Berneiene presented the evidence of the non- 
création of the mule, but of its procreation -by the 
intervention of man, I shall proceed to examine its 
attributes, the very name mule, and the proverb, 
“fas stubborn as a mule,” go far to fix their outlines. 
Here permit me to remark, that should any gentle- 
men be of the opinion that the mule was an animal 
originally created by God, they will no doubt unite 
with me in admiring the wisdom of his providence, 
in placing such an animal, in such a clime, with such 
a soil, among such a race. But should they think, 
it is not an animal originally created, and can re- 
concile themselves to the violation of the order of 
nature, and the unfitness of things, I am persuaded 
that the large mule, properly treated, and correctly 
broke, might be valuable in many important branch- 
es of agriculture; they may well be compared with 
the cemmon horse, and are at least as valuable. 
The small mule may be profitably used in a small 
ptough, for horticultural purposes, and if bred from 
the full bred mare, would be greatly improved. A 
mule of Mr. Sutton’s, bred from a full bred mare, 
took the premium at the Easton Catile Show, and 
was indeed a beautiful animal. The small mule, I 
have observed, is generally slow, and from its size 
appears to labour in the plough or cart, and as it 
advances in age becomes more and more slow;—so 
that its reputed longevity, for which by many it is 
prized, forms with me a strong objection, as the 
sooner we get rid of that which is of little or no va- 
lue, the better. ‘The Chinese law, which authorised 









€ p urist to effect the highest grade 
of perfection, in every thing necessary to agricul- 
ture—and as the labour-saving machine is so cor- 
rectly preferred, and profitably used, instead of the 
modes it intended to correct, though in the outset 
somewhat dearer: I am authorized, then, upon. the 
same principle, to say, that a timé-saving machine 
is as much entitled to the preference of the farmer, 
and as promotive of his interest, as the labour-sav- 
ing machine. 

it is, therefore, the duty of the agriculturist, 4 
know from experience, to use the full bred horse in 
his teams, whose superior worth, velocity and last, 
is so fully tested on the tarf. Does any man doubt 
that the full bred horse, who can‘run four miles in 
eight minutes, which the country. horse cannot run 
in sixteen, is not twice as valuable as the countr 
horse? particularly in a trip fora doctor or a mid- 
wife? : 

If tnen the foot and bottom of the full bred horse 
is so far beyond the country horse, is it not the duty 
of the farmer to get that stock, although his original 
cost shall be double that of the country horse, which, 
not like the barren mule, but the self-sharpening 
plough, will continue its own stock, and preserve 
its own excellence? 

Having thus compared the horse and the mule, 
as to the direct purposes of Agriculture, I must call 
your attention to the common incidental duties of 
the farmer, in the performance of which the horse 
or mule must be used. He has to go to chureh, 





the putting to death their children, might more eco- 
nomically have been exercised by putting to death | 
their superannuated—a custom among some of the | 
indian tribes. The idea that the mule may be kept 
on less than the horse, I have no doubt is well 
founded; but, when it is considered that every farm 
that is worth cultivation, produces more long fo- 
rage than the stock it ought to keep can consume, 


court, mill, and market. ‘The farmer may plant, but 
Jehovah must water. I will then, in a great drought, 
suppose two neighbouring farmers, cqui-distant 
from the church, both going to it to pray for rain— 
the one on horseback, the other on a mule. ‘The 
one on horseback arrives in time, and devoutly im- 
plores the great Ruler of the Universe to bless them 
with rain—the one on the mule arrives only time 





it certainly, as to the article of long forage, is ra- 
ther an objection, as the passing it through the 
animal, ameliorates the quality, and increases the 
quantity of manure, and is much better than when 
spread in its original state. As the quantity of grain 
necessary for a work horse ought not.to exceed ten 
quarts per day, the highest quantity given to a race 
horse—there cannot be much saved with the mule, 
in my judgment. We are forbid to muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn, and [ must enter my pro- 
test against starving the mule that maketh the corn. 
It is a well known fact, that a lean horse performs 
better on the turf than a fat one, and | presume al- 
so in the plough—as the same cause always produces 
the same effect. Place a pair of common horses in 
one plough, and a pair of common mules in another, 
each of the ordinary quality of the horse and the 
mule, and the weight and physical strength of the 
horse will soon test the preference of the horse by 
his dispatch—besides the time saved of the driver, 
far exceeding the difference in their food. But as 
the proposition was no doubt intended to promote 
the interest of agriculture by its discussion, I will 
present to your view a pair of full bred horses in 
the plough, pressing forward with eager volition, 
scarcely to be restrained by the happy, whistling 
ploughman, and compare them with the team of 
common mules, creeping on, the ploughman swear- 
ing, and with a mule goad forcing them along, but 
in a pace so slow, and with a countenance so rueful, 
that you would be led to believe he was a wretched 
convict, working in a tread mill. 

That the large mule is preferable to the common 
country horse, | am prepared to admit, and I have 
no doubt would sell for nearly double the price of 
the country horse; but as I know the object of the 
honourable mover of this proposition was intimately 
connected with the best interests of agriculture, and 
intended to elicit such a discussion as was calculat- 
ed to promote that interest; in pursuance of that 





* Lasteyrie, p. 194. 


enough to say Amen. But mark them on their 
return—the one on horseback flies ahead of the 
dust, and reaches home time enough for a hot din- 
ner—while the one on the mule, if peradventure he 
is not smothered in the dust, keeps the family wait- 
ing, and gets home to “eat his mutton cold.” They 
set off to mill together, mounted, the one on horse- 
back, the other on the mule. ‘The one on horse- 
back gets there and has his grain ground first, 
as’ the miller’s rule is, “‘the first come must be first 
served,” and the one on horseback gets home long 
before the one on the mule, and much time is saved, 
which Doctor Franklin has justly said is money. 
They set off together, mounted as before, to court, 
as jurymen ‘The one on horseback arrives in time 
to answer to his name, the other does not get in in 
time to save his distance. and has to pay the’ costs 
of an attachment. They set off to market, mounted 
as before—the one on horseback arrives in’ time ‘to 
the first of the market, and gets the best price for his 
market-stuff—the other, all spattered fo his knees, 
arrives at the fag-end of the market, and can hardly 
dispose of his market-stuff at any price. 

{ suggest the case of the female part of the farm- 
er’s family mounted. on mules, destined to ¢hurch, 
court, mill, or market, merely to arrest'so catastro- 
phic an occurrence, which I trust my well known 
devotion to ‘he sex will induce them to forgive—and 
for their rel:ef remark, that the medals of Julia and 
Agrippina show us that the equipages of the Ro: 
man ladies wer> drawn by mules, which is also the 
case with the princes of Spain. ‘The princes of 
Denmark are drawn by rein-deer—the great Mogul 
by oxen.“ : 

{ must now apologize to the horse, the noblest 
animal of creation, for in ay dha ai ap a 
mule, a monster, with him, though we are allowed 
to co small-things with great. ‘The master of 
the horse has described the fine horse, as possessed 
of the following noble’ rties.. The breast, the 





object, I shall attempt to prove, that as it is the in 


hips, the mane of the woman, the countenance. the 


+ 
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intrepidity and fire of the lion, the eye, the nostril 
and the joint of the bullock, the nose, the gentle- 
ness and the patience of the sheep, the strength, the 
constancy and the foot of the mule; the head, the 
leg and the short hair of the deer; the throat, the 
neck and the hearing of the wolf, the ear, the tail 
and the trot of the fox; the memory, the sight and 
the turning «f the serpent; the running, walking and 
the suppleness of the cat. 

The horse is divided into five classes: Ist, the 
race-horse; 2d, the war-horse; 3d, the coach-horse; 
4th, the hunter; and 5th, the pack-horse. 

The race-horse, in the Olympic games, establish- 
ed by Hercules, attracted the early attention and 
admiration of the delighted spectators. ‘The tocsin 
sounds—see him mounted for the race, with his 
neat rider, decked in the costume of the day, 
champing the foaming bit, straining upon the start, 
and exhibiting his herculean powers, his foot and 
bottom, and gaining the prize. Mark the delighted 
victor, with his friends, rending the skies with their| 
shouts of joy, and treating them with the nectar of 
the gods—which, at the present day, is not to be 
had; but for which, at Canton, the sporting winners 
substituted the generous madeira and the foaming 
champagne, whose names (Sewell and Sleeper,) | 
record, that their noble example may be nobly fol- 
lowed. 

What figure would the mule cut? 

The bugle sounds—then comes the war-horse, of 
the same noble blood; for the turf is admitted to 
be the nursery for the cavalry; and in this country, 
bisected, as it is, by noble streams, the cavalry, 
mounted with rifles, under the auspices of the im- 
mortal Jackson, moving with their known celerity, 
would form one strong arm of the nation—and by 
their velocity, would possess an ubiquity that would 
enable them to meet an invading foe at every point, 
protecting our happy shore, and perpetuating those 


weight. or seventeen stone, two pounds, ang see 
how-kind and rapid he moves with this burthen, 
and with ease performs his task to the great plea- 
sure and advantage of his master. 

What a pretty figure would the mule cut? 

Which is humbly inscribed to the Hon. Robert 
Oliver, by his humble servant, 

ROBERT WRIGHT. 





ALDERNEY CATTLE. 
Baltimore County, 26th Sept. 1825. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esa. 

Sir—I am much surprised to learn from your 
American Farmer of the 23d inst. that any doubts 
exist of the cattle imported by Mr. Creighton in 
1819, being Alderney, but more particularly so at 
the assertion of your correspondent Curwen, who 
says, “That Mr. Creighton’s cattle came from Al- 
derney, has never been denied, but that they were 
what are called in Europe ‘Alderney,’ or have been 
received in America as such, has been contested 
from the date of their importation.” How, or 
where Curwen obtained this information, I am at a 
loss to conjecture, for it is new to me; but having 
become possessed of a bull and cow of said impor- 
tation, which I had the best evidence for believing 
to be pure Alderney, and having sold their de- 
scendants as such, it becomes proper for me to state 
such facts as will bear me out in such belief. 

Mr. James Creighton imported the cattle in ques- 
tion, in the summer of 1819, and he published in 
the American Farmer, vol. ii. page 101, the follow- 
ing statement:— 

“The above cattle (two bulls and four cows) I 
bought in the Islands of Guernsey and Alderney, 
and was assisted in the selection of them by Col. 
M’Rea, of the Royal Invalids, in the former island, 
and by the Governor (Col. le Messurier) of the lat- 





liberties secured by our great charter—sealed with 
the blood of our patriots, and recorded in the blood 
of our heroes, and the great Lafayette. The early 
use of the cavalry stands recorded in the charge of 
Constantius on the squadron of his brother Con- 
stantine, and throwing him off the saddle, in his 
attempt to supplant him in his government. 
I ask again, ‘‘what a figure would mules cut?” 
The bugle sounds—then come the chariot-horses, 
neatly caparisoned—fixed to the chariot, with the 
roud charioteer, neatly dressed, prepared and used 
in war, and so celebrated in the olympic games, 
with whica their patrons of antiquity were so de- 
lighted, and Horace so elegantly describes, that I 
will give it in his own words: 
“Sunt quos curriculo, pulverem Olympicum, 
Colligese juvat, metaque fervidis, 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis, 
Terrarum Dominos, evahit ad Deos.” 


(Translated thus by R. W.) 


“With joy some boast the ‘lympic dust to hurl, 
With glowing wheels to graze the winning goal; 
And victors, gain the prize, the golden palm. 
For which a seat among the gods they claim.” 


What a pretty figure would the mule cut? 

Next comes the high bred hunter, prepared for 
the chase—his master neatly mounted, with a horn, 
summons the deep-toned heeds to join him in 
the chase. Mark the hunter's agile footsteps, and! 
with what caution he steps among the hounds, the 
companions of his sport, the fox unkennelled, see 
how he leaps over hedges and ditches, steering his 
course by the cry of the hounds. On a loss, mark 
his still and listening attitude—and on a recovery, 
see how keenly he again pursues the cry of the 
hounds, to be in at the death, and crown his master 
with the brush. 

What a pretty figure would the mule cut? 

Lastly, comes the sturdy pack-horse, prepared 


ter. ‘They are of the pure Alderney breed; the bull 
which Mr. Henry Thompson purchased, obtained 
two prizes from the Agricultural Society of those 
islands, and was esteemed one of the finest animals 
that had been raised for many years. I bought 
them without any desire of making money by them, 
and they were offered to several gentlemen here 
before their arrival, at cost and charges, they were 
finally sold at auction for much less than I paid for 
them.” 

Now I ask, if it was likely that Mr. Creigh- 
ton would publish this statement, if he did not 
know the cattle described to be pure Alderney, as 
also if he had not a better opportunity of ascer- 
taining this fact when on the spot, and assisted by 
the most respectable characters, than any person 
can have in this country, who never heard of the 
animals until they arrived here. At the public sale 
these cattle were uncommonly low in flesh, hav- 
ing had a very long and hot passage; nevertheless, 
they sold together for $1215, which Mr. Creighton 
asserts, “was much less than he paid for them,”— 
a tolerable good evidence this, of the estimation in 
which they were held in their native country, and | 
should presume, something more than would have 
been given for animals not known to be of genuine 
blood. 

Curwen publishes the opinion of the judges of 
our Agricultural Cattle Show in support of his hy- 
pothesis, wherein they express doubts of a bull 
shown as genuine, and descended from Mr. Creigh- 
ton’s stock, but “they presume there must have 
been some accidental cross in his breeding.” I 
was present on this occasion, (and had my Alder- 
ney cow there) but understood that the opinion of 
the judges did not arise from any doubts of the 
original importation being genuine, but that “a 
stray bull had jumped into the pasture.” On this 
occasion, in corroboration of this impression, one 
of the judges called the attention of his associates 





for the pack, which weighs two hundred and forty 


to examine my Alderney cow, and pointed out what 


appeared to him some striking difference in their 
form and points, with a view to show that the 
young bull was of doubtful origin, but I did not 
vear a word expressed of my cow being considered 
other than genuine; and in further corroboration of 
this fact, I beg to refer to the report of the same 
judges, and at the same time, who say, “Mr. J. §, 
Skinner showed a very heavy and finely formed 
Alderney cow-calf, of seven months old, of great 
promise for another year.” This calf was out of 
my cow, and was at the same time sold to one‘of 
the judges for $150, and taken to another state. | 
would here ask, if it is not probable, that if the 
judges had not believed the calf to be a genuine 
Alderney, they would have hesitated in giving the 
same opinion as in the case of the young bull. 

If your present correspondent Curwen, is the same 
who addressed you in vol. iii. page 153, he has cer- 
tainly changed his opinion of Mr. Creighton’s im- 
portation, for he there states, that “Dickson has said, 
and we have always thought that Alderneys are ‘pe- 
culiarly fitted’ to ladies and lords; but unhappily 
Alderneys appear to think that we are not fitted for 
them, since Mr. Haines’ imported Alderney bull, 
killed a man at Wilkesbarre, and was shot. Cap- 
tain Thompson’s imported bull shewed the same in- 
clination, and was condemned to the yoke. Mr. G. 
Howard's imported bull, for the like disposition, is 
shut up for life.” The latter two were of Mr. Creigh- 
ton’s importation, and thus evidently admitted by 
Curwen to be Alderneys. 

Mr. Reuben Haines is, I understand, well ac- 
quainted with Alderney cattle, he examined my cow, 
milked her, and pronounced her a genuine Alder- 
ney. Many other gentlemen have frequently seen 
her, and given the same opinion most decidedly; 
but, in particular, the late Mr. Robert Patterson, 
who became well acquainted with the breed in Eng- 
land, but particularly at Cheltenham, where he 
boarded with a person who kept one Alderney cow 
expressly to supply rich milk and cream for his vi- 
sitors, and which he, [Mr. P.] informed me was as 
much like mine in form, colour, and all other quali- 
ties, as any two animals could possibly be. 

Last, although not least in my estimation for good 
judgment, I must be permitted, Mr. Editor, to refer 
to yourself, who, in vol ii. page 79, Amer. Farmer, 
thus express yourself upon this subject —“Having 
heard and read of the extraordinary richness of the 
Alderney’s milk, a few days since we improved of 
the opportunity which was very politely offered us, 
to judge for ourselves—we saw the Alderneys and 
other cows milked, examined and compared each at 
different periods after milking, and we are firmly 
persuaded, that the Alderney milk taken in the morn- 
ing and divested of its cream, at 2 o’clock, P. m. is 
then richer than the milk of the common cow when 
first drawn. It may be distinguished in the pail or 
the dairy, with half an eye, by its rich yellow colour, 
which passes through the cream and displays itself 
in the butter.” The above described milk was taken 
from my cow, one of Mr. Creighton’s importation; 
and I hope enough has been stated to satisfy the 
most sceptical of their having been the pure and ge- 
nuine race of Alderneys; how, or where Curwen 
has imbibed a different opinion, and for what reason 
published, I am at a loss to conjecture, but hope he 
will now be satisfied of his error, and I return him 
my acknowledgments for his urbanity towards my- 
self in the concluding part of his communication. 

Yours, respectfully, 


HENRY THOMPSON. 





ON PLANTING COTTON. 


Dear Sir, Eastville, Va. Sept. 8, 1825. 
Allow me to return my thanks to the “Cotton 
Planter,” for his prompt and satisfactory reply to my 
inquiries respecting the cotton press. ° 
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Having experienced, last spring, the tedious me- 
thod ma dee adopted of planting cotton by hand, 
I have lately directed my attention to the subject, 
endeavouring to substitute some means by which 
the labour might be diminished. In this I have suc: 
ceeded beyond my most sanguine expectations, and 
all who have seen my machine in actual operation, 
have pronounced it perfect, in all it undertakes to 
perform. — , : 

Supposing the land to be listed at a proper dis- 
tance, this machine opens the drill, drops the cotton 
in any quantity oe prs and at regular distances, 
covers it lightly and rolls it, at one operation; leav- 
ing the ground in the most beautiful order, with all 
the clods removed or crushed. It will also, if desir- 
ed, manure with ashes or plaister of Paris with great 
regularity, merely by mixing it with the seed in the 
hopper. The seed does not require to be soaked, 
or any other preparation. It may also be regulated 
in two minutes to drop the seed at any distance, ac- 
cording to the strength of the soil. I have not yet 
made any experiments to ascertain how much it can 
perform in a day, but believe that, supposing (ie 
land to be first listed at four feet distance, that it 
would plant from ten to twelve acres. 

It is intended also by removing the opening, drop- 
ping, covering, and rolling part of the machine, and 
applying the proper fixtures for the purpose, that it 
shall give the cotton the first working after it comes 
up:—clearing off all the grass on both sides of the 
bed to within an inch or two of the plant, and go 
over as much ground as in the first operation. This 
machine is perfectly simple, may be made by any 
common carpenter in two days, and would not cost, 
complete, more than from six to eight dollars. 

i must beg leave to trespass once more upon your 
kindness, and inquire of my friend the “Cotton Plan 
ter,” and, if I may so far presume, of Mr, Charles 
E. Rowan, well known to your subscribers, and any 


other of your correspondents to the south, who may} - 


notice this, whether or not any machine, answering 
the above description, or used for the above purpose, 
is known in their section of the country;—and if not, 
whether it would be considered a useful one; as 
their long experience may have discovered a more 
ready method of planting than is practised here; 
this laine our first year of experiment. 

1 will avail myself of the first conveyance from 
this shore to send you one of them for your inspec- 
tion and opinion, and I am much in hopes that with 
some further improvements in contemplation, it will 
not require the aid of a horse, but be moved along 
by hand, with as much ease as an empty wheelbar- 
row. 

I am respectfully, &c. 
FRANCIS H. SMITH. 





EASTON CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 


Easton, Sept. 20, 1825. 


. The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Soci- 
ety, for the Eastern Shore, have resolved, that the 
Cattle Show and Fair, to be held at Easton, on the 
said shore, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th of November next, for the exhibi- 
tion and sale of live stock, agricultural implements, 
and household manufactures, be conducted according 
to the following arrangement; and that the follow- 
ing premiums, be offered and awarded to the owners 
of the best kinds, that is to say:— 


CROPS. 


For the best crop of 3 of an acre of Turnips, 
not less than 50 bushels ", . $5 00 
For the best crop of one acre of Potatoes, 
producing not less than 200 bushels 
For the best crop of 4 of an acre of Parsnips, 
not less than 75 bushels . .. . 500 


5 00 


-|For the best, piece of Kersey, (cotton warp) 
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|For the best crop « of 4 of an acre of Carrots, For the best piece of Cassinet not less than = 
not less than 50 bushels =. . g ten yards ; ye oe eee MO 
For the best crop of 4 of an acre of mangel For the best piece of Carpeting not less than= 
Wurtzel, not less than 250 bushels . 5 00 twenty yards. sw ee 6 00 
For the best crop of 4 of an aere of Ruta Ba- For the best HearthRug . ..  . 4 00 
ga, not less than 75 bushels . 500 the second best do... 3.00 
In every instance satisfactory evidence as to the the third best» do. Nn Ri 200 - 
cultivation and the product must be exhibited, toge- the fourth best. do. .  . =. 1:00 
ther with the samples of the crop; also a statement|For the best Counterpane .  . 5 00 
of the time when the crop was sown or planted. the second best do. oh cc tangy 2 QO 
: For the best piece of Linen Sheeting notless ~~. 
MORGEA. thantwelve yards . . . . 5 00 
For the best Stallion over 3 yearsofage, $15 0°| For the best piece of Table Linen not. less 
the second best do. do. * . 10 0 thantenyards . .  .  . .. 400 
the third best — do. do. 5 09) For the best piece of Towelling not less 
For the best Mare over 3 years ofage . 10 00 ten yards oti ghasbanigty gat: Fase $.00 
the second best do. do. . . 8 00)For the best pair of knit woollen Stockings, 1 00 
the third best do. do. : 5 00) For the best pair of knit cotton Stockings, . 1 00 
5 For the best pair of knit thread Stockings, 1 00 
AGES LM POR s Each of a size for men or women. . 
eG bent Seer eps <> EP The dying of all domestic fabris to be done 
. * 4 K . at home. 
the second best do. do. 5 00 oderen 
CATTLE. For the best sample f Butter, not Jess hap ae 
2 old 15 00 five pounds, nor less than one week o 
sors wa pene pe oNry + ; ; 10 00| For the second best do. particulars as above, 4 00 
For the best Bull under 2, and over 1 year, 10 00 For the third best do. do. Seer $ 00 
the second best do. do. .. § 00|For the best sample of potted Butter, not 
For the best Milch Cow over 3 years old, 15 00 ar than 10 Ibs. nor less than 3 months . 5 06 
t dbest do. do, do. 10 00 oO. Pe ae eee 
oe third ~— = = do 5 00| For the second best do. particulars as above, 4 00 
Certificates will be required of the quantity of For the third best do. co. 5 ie oe rae 
milk given and the mode of feeding for thirty days,| C3" A statement of the manner of 
together with the quantity of butter produced in one| Preserving it will be desired. 
week; the date of the week from the time of calv- FERMENTED LIQUORS. 
ing ‘bring ap pape a For the best sample of Cider of a preceding 
For the best Heifer under 3, and over 1 year, $10 00 year, the premium to be given to the 
the second best do. do. - 50 person makin the same . . $3 00 
OXEN. ts the best sample of home made Wine, 2 00 
For the best yoke of working Oxen 15 09)" ° Wis best sigaple of home mage Caneel, ; 5 08 
the second best do. do. 10 0° PLOUGHING MATCHES. 
For the best stall-fed Beef 10 00) For the best Ploughing by 2 horses or mules, . § 00 
the best grass-fed do. - 5 00/ For the best Ploughing withoxen . . 5 00 
SWINE. To the successful Ploughman with 2 horses, 2 00 
ee Sih Minn 8 00 To the successful _— do. with oxen 2 00 
the second best do. . F 6 00} ‘The above premiums will be awarded only for ani- 
the third best do, 4 00|mals bred within the State of Maryland, or within 
For the best Sow ‘ 8 00|the District of Columbia. But male animals of the 
the second best do. 6 00| several kinds above specified, | be entitled to pre- 
the third best do. 4 00|miums though bred out of the State and District, 
rovided the owner of such male animal shall secure 
— Ris continuance in the State of Maryland to be bred 
For the best Ram over one year old 8 00| from, for one year from the granting of the premium, 
e second best do. do. 5 00| 4t is to be understood no premium shall be award- 
For the best Ewe over one year old 8 00jed merely for want of competition. _ And where the 
the second best. do. do. : . 5 OO} objects presented for premium shall be considered 
For the two best Wethers over two years old, 5 00}as possessing no merit worthy of encouragement, 
the two second best do. do. . 3 00|the judges shall have a right, at their discretion, to 
For the two best Wethers under two years old, 5 00| withhold such premiums. ver ee 
the two second best do. do. 3 00| Persons having animals that have heretofore taken 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


For the best Agricultural Machine or Imple- 
ment that may be considered new, and 
as deserving of the notice of the society, 
and worthy of patronage ; . 

For the best Machine for threshing out wheat, 
the cost of which shall not exceed one 
hundred dollars 


| HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 


For the best piece of Kersey not less than 
ten yards 


fit for labourers, not less than ten yards, 





For the best piece of Flannel not less than 
ten yards : ; . ; 








premiums, may enter said animals for premiums of 
a higher grade than those heretofore. awarded to 
them. 

In no ease will any premium be given for live 
stock, unless the owner shall have notified Mr. Sa- 


10 00|muel T. Kennard, of Easton, of his intention to offer 


for the same, and shall have entered the particular 
animal with him ten days previous to the Exhibi- 


25 00| tion, stating himself to be the owner of such animal, 


and thé manner of feeding and rearing it, together 
with its age, pedigree, disposition nd other quali- 
ties, as far as practicable. And those persons who 


5 00/intend offering more than one kind of stock for pre- 


mium, are required to make a separate communica- 


5 00}tion for each description of stock, so ititended to be 





offered. Persons having fine animals, though not 


5 00 intended to be offered for premiums, will gratify the 
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Society by exhibiting them in their field; and for the 
ay aap of making proper arrangements, and sialls 


others, not being the owners of land, may contend 


for premiums in like manner as members. And this 
exclusion does not extend to any females who may 
exhibit domestic fabrics or other articles, for pre- 


miums. 


An auctioneer will be appointed, and the sale of Philadelphia county, on Cream alforded by the Milk of 


live stock and articles exhibited, will be made on 
the second day. Food will be provided for such 
stock offered for premium or show, as shall be ac- 
¢ommodated in the stalls. 
By order of the ‘Trustees, 
NICHOLAS HAMMOND, Cha:r'n. 


‘Test. Sam. 'T. Kewnarp, See'ry. 


=c-> The editors of papers in this State, and in 
ithe District of Columbia, and the states of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, friendly to plans for the in- 
provement of agriculture, will confer a favour by 

inserting the above in their respective gazettes. 
[Easton General Advertiser. 





MEMOIRS OF ‘THE PENNSYLVANIA AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY—IN ONE VOLUME 
OF 320 PAGES—A VALUABLE AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORK—for sale. 

This volume is elegantly printed, and is embel- 
‘lished with fine copper-plate engravings of Colonel 
Powel’s Bull, Wye Comet—Broad-tail, Dishley, and 
Southdown Sheep—Shepherds’ Dogs—'lhreshing 
Machines, Straw Cutters, &c. Of the value of the 
work, the best opinion may be formed by perusal of 
the following table of its contents: 

Constitution—List of Officers and Members—Act of 
incorporation. 

LIVE STOCK. 

Bailey’s Survey of Durham, Extracts—Carpenter, 
Henry A. Esq. of Lancaster county, on unproved Dur- 
ham »dhort HMorns—their Docility, ttardiness, and Pro- 
perties as Milkers and Quick Feeders--Churchman, Mr. 
Caleb, on Sheep, their Management, Product, &c.— 
Cline on the Forms of Animals—Cully on Live Stock, 
Extracts on Neat Cattle; on sheep—Featherstonhaugh, 
G. W. ksq. Corresponding Secretary of the New-York 
Board of Agriculture, on various Breeds of Cattle, Ma- 
nagement, Characteristics, Draught Oxen, Superiority 
over Horses, Prevention and Cure of certain Diseases— 
Haines, Reuben, Esq. on Alderney Cattle, the Extraor- 
dinary Properties of theic Milk, and ‘Valuable Carcas- 
ses” —kersey, Mr. Joseph, on the Use of Tar in Pre- 
serving the Health of Sheep—Lawrence’s General 
Treause on Cattle, Extracts—Lincoin, the Honourable 
Levi, President of the Worcester County Agricultural 
Society, on Breaking, Feeding, and Working Oxen, the 
Advantages of Improved Short Horn Cattle for the Dairy 
and Shambles—Miller, Wm. J. Esq. on Merino Sheep, 
their Management, Increase and great Importance in 
the best Modes of Husbandry, as proved by the product 
of his Farm—Parkinson on Alderney Cattle—Powel, 
John Hare, Esq. on Various Breeds of Cattle; on the 
Importance of Neat Cattle to our Manufactures and 
Comfort, their various Products, &c.; on Imported Cat- 
tle, their injudicious selection, Devons not good Milkers, 
Superiority of New England Oxen for Draught, their 
Excelience not to be ascribed. to Devon Blood, Here- 


Or the accommodation of all stock offered for pre- 
miums or for show, it is requested that all persons 
intending to offer stock for show only, as weli as 
those offering them for premiums, should give notice 
to Mr. Kennard of such intention, at least ten days 
prior to the Exhibition. All premiums awarded by 
the committee shall be distributed in articles of plate. 

The Trustees believing that it is neither just ner 
reasonable for those who are well able to aid in pro- 
moting the general welfare by catile shows, to re- 
ceive the honours and advantages of the society, 
without contributing something to its support, have 

Resolved, ‘That no landholder shall receive a pre- 
mium for any article, who is not a contributor to 
the amount of membership. But all tenants and 


is Cheap and Labour is dear; on various Breeds of 
Sheep, their Origin, Peculidrities, and Properties; on 
Breeding Sheep, &c.; on the Sagacity and Usefulness of 
the Spanish Shepherds’ Dogs; on Swine—Parkinson on 
the Shepherd’s Dog—Reed, Alexander, Esq, of Wash- 
ington, Penn. on Merino Sheep, their Management, 
Food, Diseases, and the Effect produced on their Health 
‘by the Use of Salt, Ashes, and Burnt Clay, combined— 
Rose, David, Esq. of Delaware county, on Merino 
Sheep, their Management and Increase—Rudd, Bartho- 
lomew, Esq. of Marton Lodge, England, on the Proper- 
ties, Points, Characteristics and Excellence of’ Improv- 
ed Durham Short Horns—Scotland, Extracts from Ge- 
neral Report, contrasting the Properties of Dishley, 
Cheviot, and other Breeds of Sheep, and exposing the 


Cattle; on the Evils of Soiling in a Country where Land | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Milnor, Mahlon, Esq. of Bucks county, on cider— 
Morris, Mr. Jonathan, of Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania,on Maple Sugar, its Manufacture, &c. 

The publisher is desirous of disposing at once of 
the remaining copies, 500, of this impression, and 
for that purpose has reduced the price to ¢1 per 
volume; or six volumes will be forwarded to any 
one Whu will send a $5 note to the Editor of this 
paper, by mail, at his risk. 


PROSPECT OF CROPS.—EXTRACT. 


: Edisto Island, S. C. Sept. 20, 1825, 
So disastrous a season as the present, we do not 











System of their Management—Sebright, Sir John S. 
Letter to Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. on the Art of lnproy- 
ing the Breeds of Domestic Animals—Strickland’s Sur- 
vey of the East Riding of Yorkshire, Extracts, on Neat 
Cattle; on sheep—Smith, Robt. esq. President of the Ma- 
ryland Agriculiural Society, on the Management of 
Dairy Cattle, the distribution of their Manure, the Ad- 
vantages of steaming Fodder, Mode of accelerating the 
Production of Cream, &c.—Tomlinson, Mr. John, of 


an Improved Short Horn Heifer—Williams, James, ksq 
of Philadelphia county, on Fattening Bullocks with 
Carrots and Manged Wurtzel—Young, William, Esq. of 
Philadelphia county, on the Selection of Sheep, their 
Fleeces, &c.—Young’s Survey of Sussex, Extracts de- 
tailing the Points and Advantages of Southdown Sheep, 
&e. 
CROPS. 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, on the Diseases of Plants, Mil- 
ew, Hessian Fly, Rust, &c.—Elliot, Jolin, Esq. of Mont- 
gomery County, on Millet-—Featherstonhaugh, G. W. 
ksq. on Root Crops, their Importance—Lincoln, the 
Honourable Levi, on the Culture of Indian Corn—Mil- 
ler, William J. Esq. on Egyptian Millet and Kape as 
green Food for Sheep and Neat Cattle—Powel, John 
Hare, Esq. on Root Crops, profitable in America but 
for particular objects; on Grub Worms, Small Birds 
their Natural Enemies; on making Hay, Hay Houses, 
Pennsylvania Barns, Arrangement of the Fold Yard; on 
Millet, its Uses, Cultivation, &c.; Answers to Inquiries 
on Millet and Orchard Grass, &c.; on Millet; on Mangel 


remeniber ever to have witnessed. Our cotton cro 
now bear indubitable evidence of the desolations 
that have assailed them. ‘The little fruit that the © 
wind and rain had spared, has recently been des. 
troyed by the caterpillar, and naught now remains 
in our fields but half devoured pods and leafless 
stalks. ‘The whole earth is one moving mass of 
worms, writhing in agony, for the want of food, 
This, sir, is no exaggerated representation. That 
entire district of country, in Georgia and this state, 
within which the jfmer cottons are raised, has been 
attacked by the caterpillar, than which there is not 
a more destructive reptile that crawls. On this 
istand, our crops will not average more than fifty 
pounds to the acre. Our potato crop is unusually 
promising. 

Snemnaietenat 





a 
HORTICULTURE. 

CURE OF DISEASED FRUIT TREES.—SIM. 
PLE REMELY FOR SCOURING IN HOR- 
SES AND CATTLE. 

Claverash, 17th Sept. 1825. 





Joun S. Skinner, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—In the early part of June last, I exam- 
ined the trunk of a large and aged Peach tree, and 
found an unusual number of large and small mag- 
gots; I carefully removed them from their cells, and 





Wurtzel; on Reclaimed Marsh and its Crops—Prince, 
J. Esq. of Roxbury, Massachusetts, on Carrots, Pota- 
toes, &c.—Robeson, Peter, of Philadelphia county, on 
Smut in Wheat—Thomson, J. G. Esq. of Philadelphia 
county, on Mangel Wurtzel—Washington and Allegha- 
ny counties, extraordinary Crops produced in—Wil- 
liams, James, Esq.-on the Cultivation of Carrots, &c.— 
Worth, James, Esq. of Bucks county, on the Failure of 
Wheat Crops, and the Insects by which they are as- 
sailed. 





FENCRS. 
Kirk, Caleb, Esq. of Delaware, on Thorn Hedges— 
Montgomery County Farmer, on Hedges, Collecting and 
Sowing Seeds, Planting and Managing the Fence—Phil- 
lips, William, Esq. of Philadelphia county, on the Pre- 
servation of Posts by means of Salt—Worth, James, 
Esq. on Fences. 
IMPLEMENTS. 
Eastman, Mr. Jonathan S. of Baltimore, on his Chaff 


applied a quantity of charcoal to the roots of the 
tree. I then placed a great number of the youn 

tribe; and three oi an unusual size on the coal, al 
soon became torpid, and in a few minutes perished; 
I then introduced a small quantity of pulverized 
coal to the diseased parts, which soon became har- 
dened; the tree has produced a fair crop of fine 
peaches, and appears perfectly healthy. ‘This expe- 
riment confirms the truth of my former staten.ent, 
and I think proves the efficiency of the remedy. 
(American Farmer, vol. vi. page 34.) 

Having observed in a late number of your paper, 
a remedy proposed for looseness or scouring in hor- 
ses and cattle, which appears to me very complex, 
I am induced to state a simple remedy which I have 
used with uniform success for several years. 

A good feed of scalded wheat bran, with about 





Cutter—Goodsell’s Flax Dresser, Report of the Commit- 
tee appointed to examine—Phillips, William, Esq. on 
Eastman’s Chaff Cutter—Powel, John Hare, Esq. on| 
Cultivators, and the best Modes of American Husband- | 
ry, as fitted to our Climate and the Circumstances of 
the Country; on Chaff Cutters, and feeding Neat Cattie. 


MANURES. 


mistry in a Course of Lectures for the British Agricul- 
tural Board, Extracts on Manures, Animal, Vegetable, 
Calcareous,their Management, Application, and effects, 
exposing erroneous Opinions, and Practices connected 


—Powel, John Hare, Esq. on Oyster-shell Lime, the 
Management and Application of Vegetable, Animal, and 


two quarts of clean wheat, has uniformly, in the 
course of a very few hours, restored the animal to 
perfect health, and enabled him to prosecute his 
labours. Several cases of this kind have occurred 


|to my working oxen during the extreme heat of our 
last summer, and in no one instance has the remedy 
Sh Nitta ne mena alt heatinatiaih te failed of producing the desired effect. It is desirable 
a a ore 2 ee g | that the animal should be kept for at least half a day 


on dry food, 


Very respectfully, yours, 
J. REETSEN VAN RENSSELAER. 


with the use of Lime, Gypsum, Ashes, and Rotted Dung ee Te ER a a TTY 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





Calcareous Manures, in America. 


FLAX. 
Besnard, Peter, Esq. Report on the Mode of Cultivat- 
ing, Securing, Steeping, and Preparing Fiax in the 
Netherlands, contrasted with the Irish Methods—Rad- 
cliffs Agriculture of Flanders, Extract, On a new 








fords better than Devons, Worthlessness of Alderney 





Method of Steeping Flax. 





[From the Bulletin des Sciences.] 
Bulletin No. 4, April, 1824. 
CAULIFLOWERS. 
Method of raising cauliflowers to make them pro- 


.duce during the winter, by Mr. G. Cockburn, gar- 
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dener to W. S. Poyntz, Esq. (Philosophical Maga- 
nzie, December, 1823, page 404.) 

Mr. G. Cockburn, in presenting to the Horticultu- 
yal Society a cauliflower of uncommon size and 
beauty for this season, (13th of January, 1823,) gave 
the following account of the method he always used 


esowing the seed of the early kind in the beginning 
of July, in a bed exposed to the south. As soon as 
the plants come up, they should be thinned, so as 
to leave 12 or 14 inches between each | om" which 
by the 15th of November will head, and be from 10 
to 30 inches in circumference. As this kind of cab- 
bage cannot bear more than 3 or 4 degrees of cold, 
the plants should be taken up with a large lump of 
earth, about the last of November, the dead leaves 
taken off, then placed in mould, in a close situation, 
and sufficiently protected from the cold of at least 
10 degrees. In replanting them, a space of at least 
an inch should be left around the head. The last 
care is to watch them daily, to take off the dead 
leaves, and cut for use the heads that are spoiling. 
When it is very cold, they should be covered with 
short dry hay. This method furnishes a sufficiency 
for use during the fall and winter months, even as 
late as February.* 





Bulletin No. 8, August, 1824. 
(Journal of Agriculture de Moscow, ‘pp. 99, 100.) 
THE SQUASH, OR VEGETABLE MARROW. 


Mr. Fischer, member of the Agricultural Society 
of Moscow, has presented to the society a squash, 
which was brought to England about two years ago, 
from the Levant. It is known in England by the 
name of the vegetable marrow, and is designated 
by Mr. Fischer as the cucurbiter medullaris; its cul- 
ture is highly recommended on account of its great 
productiveness. During the last summer, Mr. Fis- 
cher obtained 160 squashes from two seeds, which 





* A lady, who is distinguished for the great interest 
which she takes in all agricultural and horticultural im- 
provements, and whose garden, under her immediate 
superintendence, is well supplied with a great variety 
of fine fruits and vegetables, on seeing the above, very 
kindly furnished me with the following directions for 
cultivating that delicate vegetable the cauliflower, which 
is always raised in her garden in great perfection, dif- 
ferent from Mr. Cockburn’s advice, as more suitable to 
our climate. She directs the seeds to be sown in March, 
as soon as general appearances indicate a settled state 
of spring weather. They are sown in moveable boxes, 
as well to protect the infant plants from the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, as to secure them from the ravages 
of insects. Should they be required for early trans- 
planting, it will be necessary to sow them in hot beds. 
Seeds which are sown in open boxes, produce plants 
large enough to be put out in May or June;—which is 
an excellent time to transplant. They should then be 
planted at the distance of two fect, taking care that the 
soil should have been previously well prepared, by pro- 
per tillage and manure—it is well to leave a hollow 
around the roots to retain the water. Well rotted ma- 
nure is preferable; and if some vegetable mould be add- 
ed, it will be much better, as well calculated to keep a 
more constant moisture; in fact, it is owing principally 
to our very dry and hot summers, that so many failures 
in raising this vegetable occur. Besides selecting there- 
fore, if possible, a situation favorable for a proper de- 
gree of moisture, it is highly necessary to pay the great- 
est attention to have the plants well and constantly wa- 
tered. It is recommended by some to hill up the’ earth 
around the roots to the lower leaves of the plant, which 
should be done from the middle to the last of Septem- 
ber; it is said to assist them in the formation of the 
fluwer—as the experiment is so simple it is worthy a 
trial. About the same time the leaves are gathered in 
at the top and are tied. As soon as winter makes its 
appearance, she directs that the plants should be cover- 
ed with earth in the same bed in which they grew, by 
loosening the earth witn a spade, (but taking care to pre- 
serve it around the roots;) they are bent in-an oblique 


had been planted late in the botanical garden of 
Gozenki.* When they attain about half their size, 
they make an agreeable dish, either raw or roasted, 
to which is added a little butter. They are so very 
tender as to have been compared to marrow; pre- 
served in vinegar, they are excellent. When they 
attain their full growth, they are not then fit for the 
table, but are a very good food for animals, parti- 
cularly for hogs. Mr. Sabine, secretary of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of Lorffon, was the first who 
made mention of this vegetable in the memoir of 
that institution, and it is from him that Mr. Fischer 
obtained the seeds.t They are cultivated without 
much trouble. 





Bulletin No. 7, July, 1824. 
_ NEW METHOD OF CULTIVATING GOOSEBERRIES. 


The method proposed, is to place the branches 
in a vertical direction, then tie the ends in the form 
of an arbour, for this purpose, pit.nt two rows of 
young gooseberry bushes, the most vigorous you 
can find, leaving three feet between each and five 
and a half between the rows—select from each stalk 
four straight branches; and between each, leave a 
space of nine inches for fear of accidents, however, 
it would be well to leave one or two more near each 
stalk, plant a pole of aboui five feet, to that you tie 
the branches of the gooseberry bushes, as soon as 
they grow as high as the poles, make an arbour or 


dle an elevation of seven feet or more, then take up 


responding part of the arbour, which in less than 
six years will be entirely covered. ‘The manage- 
ment of gooseberry bushes is very simple; in the 
spring, cut the lateral branches very near the stalk, 
in such a manner as to keep separate those which 
you intend to remain. ‘The only precaution neces- 





covered walk of wood or iron, giving it in the mid-|3 


the poles, tie the branches of the bushes to the cor-|4 


‘In order to ascertain some remedy-for this new- 
mischief, it will" ben to become acquainted. 
with the habits of the insect, the time and place of 
depositing its eggs, &e. We should also‘ be curious 
to know the extent of its depredations. 
I remain, ‘as usual, 
Your obedient servant, ~ 
: “ THOMAS SAY. 

N. B. I have not forgotten the insect that feeds 
within the wheat stalk, but I wish to see more of it 
before venturing any remarks on the subject.—T. S. 





In York, there is a watchmaker, who exhibits a 
living flea, with a chain round its neck, 





The Gloucester iron-masters have reduced the 
price of iron 21. per ton. 











ON THE LENGTH OF GUN BARRELS. 


J. S. Skinner, Ese. 
Dear Sir,—I observed a writer in your last Far- 





sary, is to kecp the middle stalk upright and to cut 
the branches every winterabove the first joint, (knot; 
by the above plan the fruit will be finer, more abun- 
dant and can be gathered with greater facility, by 
thinning the fruit, it will attain a greater size. ‘This 
method of cultivating gooseberries, (en espalier,) is 
much esteemed by those who have tried the expe- 
riment. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Dear Sir, Philadetphia, Sept. 16, 1825. 

The insect, of which Mr. E. Buck enclosed spe- 
cimens in his letter, is called by the French writers, 
Teigne des blés, and, by classic authors, Oecophora 
cerealella; it is originally an inhabitant of the south- 
ern wk of Europe, extending as far north as the 
southern departments’ of France, where it is well 
known by the serious ravages it commits on the 
wheat of those countries. 








with the earth—they are then completely covered with 
it to a sufficient depth, to resist the frost. It is worthy 
of remark, that many which were covered in this way 
last fall, say in November, and which had not the ap- 
pearance of a bud at the time, furnished in February, 
on opening them, fine flowers both as to size and flavor, 
a sample of which, Mr. Editor, I believe was sent to you, 
Plants which are intended to flower in the spring, as 


takes place. 


Count Nicholas Romanzoff. 








direction until the heads of the plants. come in contact 


since, by Mr. Poinsett.} 


late as March, may be put out as late as the first of July; 
the seeds, in that case, should be sown in the month of 
May, in order to give them vigour before transplantation 


_t [Seed of it was brought to this country, a few years 


mer, who is of opinion that a gun barrel of two feet 
two, or two feet, would shoot further than one of a 
greater length. I shall not argue the point, but tell 
a few simple facts. I am now an old man, and 
when young, shot as oficn or oftener than in 
my neighbourhood, During the years from 1774 
till 1783, I shot much at water fow] and canvass 
backs. I had an old Queen Ann’s musket, about 4 
feet two inches in the barrel, and carried twenty- 
one buck shot; she chambered three og and was 
thought the best in these parts, An acquaintance of ° 
mine procured a ducking gun, as they were then 
called, eight feet in the barrel; she was exactly of 
the same calibre as my musket. I had heard oft the 
shots made by her, and wished to tryher with mine. 
I shot them I suppose fifty times at wooden houses, 
at a sheet of paper extended on the houses, and the 
resuit was, the eight feet gun would put as many 
shot into a square of any dimensions, sixty.yards, 
as mine would thirty yards. She was , unwieldy, to 
be sure, and could only be shot with a yest. I saw 
no difference in the force. A gentlemanin the same 
neighbourhood, who was a great killer of cahvass 
backs, had a gun about five feet in the barrel, car- 
ried a pound of shot at three loads; he had good 
shores to shoot from, the ducks came near, say fifty 
yards; he preferred his gun of five feet generally, 
but when the flock was further out, on account of 
the tide being out, he preferred the eight feet—_ 
Somé time after, the eight feet got hurt, viz: bent 


near the muzzle, and was sent to a gun-smith’s to 
straighten; he cut off eighteen inches, and it was.ob- 


served by the owner she did not shoot as well as’ 
before. - I have a gun carries seventeen balls to the 
pound, (4 feet 6 inches.) I will shoot her against’ 


; A AX _ | |any gun two feet two, or three feet one inch. An 
* The first botanical garden in Russia, in the imme- 


diate vicinity of Moscow, belonging to Monsieur the 


objection to short guns is, unless they are three feet 
three inches, you cannot lodge the muzzle in the 
bend of your e. elbow, to_load, which.is a great 
convenience. . A short gun is, to be sure, best to 
shoot at-.a‘bird that rises within fifteen or twenty 
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yards of you, as she will scatter more and give you 
the greater chance; but at forty or fifty yards, yal 


scatter so much that the chance will be two to one) - 


against hitting. 

I have been much in the habit of making experi- 
ments in shooting. I have shot in calm weather, 
balls on the water; first horizontally,. then elevated 
the gun to one foot at the muzzle, then two feet, 
and so on, until I could not see where the ball struck. 

For want of a proper place and assistant to make 
the observation, I am well satisfied a good musket, 
loaded with the best powder, and just as mnch as 
she would burn, would throw a ball one and a half 
miles, at forty five degrees elevation. I have shot 
my four feet six inch gun through five inches of 
poplar scantling, and can prove [ have shot a ball 
through the blade of a broad axe. 














CAUTIONS IN VISITING SICK ROOMS. 
Never venture into a sick room in a violent pers- 
piration, (if circumstances require a continuance 
there for any time,) for the moment the body be- 
comes cold, it is in a state likely to absorb the infec- 
tion, and receive the disease. Nor visit a sick per- 
son, (especially if the complaint be of a contagious 
nature) with an empty stomach; as this disposes the 
system more readily to receive the infection. In at- 
tending a sick person, stand where the air passes 
frum the door or window to the bed of the diseased, 
not betwixt the diseased person and any fire that is 
in the room, as the heat of the fire will draw the in- 
fectious vapour in that direction, and much danger 
would arise from breathing in it. 





TO PRUNE ORCHARD TREES. 

The object in pruning young trees, is to forma 
proper head. ‘The shoots may be pruned in pro- 
portion to their lengths, cutting clean away such as 
cross one another, and fanning the tree out towards 
the extremities on all sides; thereby keeping it equal- 
¥ poised, and fit to resist the effects of high winds. 

When it is wished te throw a young tree into a bear- 
ing state, which should not be theught of, however, 
sooner than the third or fourth year after planting, 
the leading branches should be very little shortened, 
and the lower or side branches not at all, nor should 
the knife be used, unless to cut out such shoots as 
cross one another. 

The season for pruning orchards is generally win- 
ter or early in the spring. A weak tree ought to be 
pruned directly at the fall of the leaf. ‘To prune in 
autumn strengthens a plant, and will bring the blos- 
som-buds more forward; to cut the wood late in 
spring tends to check a plant, and js one of the re- 
medies for excessive luxuriance. 





TO CLEAN PAPER HANGINGS. 


Cut into eight half quarters a stale quartern loaf: 
with one of these pieces, after having blown off all 
the dust from the paper to be cleaned, by means' 
of a good pair of bellows, begin at the top of the 
room, holding the crust in the hand, and wiping 
lightly downward with the crumb, about half a 

ard at each stroke, till the upper part of the 

angings is completely cleaned all round; then 
§° again round with the like sweeping stroke 

ownward, always commencing each successive 
course a little higher than the upper stroke had 
extended till the bottom be finished. This ope- 
ration, if carefully performed, will frequently make 
very old paper look almost equal to new. Great 
caution must be used not by any means to rub the 

per hard, nor to attempt cleaning it the cross or 
orizontal way. The dirty part of the bread too 
must be each time cut away, and the pieces remew- 
ed as soon as at all necessary. 




















Remedy for Scouring in Horses and ‘attlke—The Cau- 
liflower, The Squash, or Vegetable Marrow, New Me- 
thod of Cultivating ‘‘ooseberries—Entomology—On the 
length of Gua-barrels—Kecipes—Advertisements, &c. 
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Bartimore, Frivay, SerreMBER 30, 1825. ARTICLES. Per from) to |irom| to” 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl. 9 50|10 {~~ |—— 
Tosacco.—Amount of inspections in the state|BACON, and Hams, . . | lb. 1 10) 
warehouses, during the last week: COFFEE, bing Green, . | — 18} 19) 20). 95 
o. Common,| — 164] 173 18} > 29 
Warehouse, No.2,... . 161 hhds. |COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| —| 20} 23 . 
Warehouse, No.3, ... 347 Georgia Upland,. . . | — 16} 18 
. — COTTON YARN, No.10,}—{ 40 
MC a hs «ws Ss 508 An advance of 1 cent} — 
each number to No. 18.} — 
VACOINATION. eANDLEE, Mosit.«)—) 3} ae] 
The undersigned devotes his professional time exclu- CHEESE, ee rare _ 7 10} 19 1s 
sively to the business of Vaccination, and to the preser-| FEATHERS, Live,... | — 33 35 
vation of the genuine vaccine matter for the use of| FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbi.| 2 62) 2 75| 3 00 
others. — . Shad, trimmed, —)| 6 
Physicians will be regularly supplied with matter for} FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush| 1 
any period of time they may agree for not less than six|FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 5 00| 5 37 
years, for an annual fee of five dollars, payable in ad-| Fine,.......--+ — | 4 50) 4 62 
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States to vaccine matter on the following terms, viz.)GRAUN, Indian Corn, . {bush} 50) 57 
Private Tickets at ten dollars each, that will entitle the} Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00} 1 05 
holders of the same to fresh matter as often as they do. Lawler,..... _ 92 98 
may have occasion to use it for three years; and Public do. Red,..... _ 90; 95 
Tickets at thirty dollars each, that will entitle all persons} Buckwheat, .... - _~ 55) 75 
residing in the neighbourhood of any particular Post-} Rye, ..... eos — 55} 56 
Office, (large towns and cities excepted) to the same] Barley,.......- _— 50 
privileges for a like period of time. Private Tickets} Clover Seed, Red — | 5 00) 5 50; 6 00 
are to be held by the purchasers themselves, and for} Ruta Baga Seed,... | —/| 1 
their own use; and Public Tickets by the Postmasters,} Orchard Grass Seed, | — | 2 
through whose particular offices all applications for} Mangel Wurtzel Seed,) — | 1 50). 
matter forwarded must be made. Timothy Seed,....|— {| 2 25 
All the privileges of this Institution, and advantages Se _ 30 35 
heretofore offered to Physicians and others, will be se-} Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — 95) 1 
eured to them agreeably to their respective engage-| Beans, White,....|—| 1 50 
ments with the undersigned. HEMP, Russia, clean, . |ton|165 (180 
Surgeons of the Army and Navy of the United States,; HOGS’ LARD,.... . Ib. 10; 11 
will be furnished with genuine vaccine matter at all} LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 27; 28 
times for the public service, free of any expense. Eastern Tan,.....+ | — 23). 25 ‘ 
No letter addressed to the undersigned will be re-| MOLASSES, W. India, {gal. 34} 37 ee) 
ceived at any time, unless the postage thereon is paid.|MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.) 3 00 
JAMES SMITH. |NAILS, 620d. ..... Ib.} 64} 7 8 
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not the result of any mistake made by Dr. Smith, as he|_ Linseed, ....... — 60) 65 
was at first induced to believe. It has been since dis-| PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bbl.|14 50/15 
covered and shown, that this fatal occurrence is to be do.  Prime,...|— /|11 
atiributed entirely to a wicked trick, that was unsus-} PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 5 50 
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against by any person. For a more full account of it,|RICE, fresh, ...... c.lb., 3 25) 3 50 
however, the reader who feels interested is referred to| SOAP, Baltimore White,| lb. 12 14 18 
a letter, addressed by Dr. Smith, 3d February, 1824, to do. Brown, . | — 7 8 a (1) 
Mr. Clay, Speaker of the House of Representatives, and| WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 29) 31 
to a subsequent report of a Committee in Congress, to) PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr| — 80; 1 00 
whom it was referred. This report exculpates Dr.| APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr) ~- 34) 35 
Smith from all blame, and recommends the adoption of |SUGARS, Havana White, |c.lb.}13 00/14 00 
his entire plan for the general distribution of the vac- do. Brown,.. | — {IL 00/12 50 
cine matter. Leuisiana, .....- — | 9 50/11 00 
Pe uth b 6 asad lb.| 19] 22 
FOR SALE. EMM, 2c wee _— 16} 18 
Four South American Jack Asses, from 2 to 5 years SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 80; 90 
old, measuring between 114 and !2 hands high, import-| Ginger, Ground, . . . | — 7 8 
led into this country by the subscriber, on board the ship} Nutmegs;. ....-.- =) oS { 
Oryza, from Buenos Ayres. Apply at E. R. Sinners’| Pepper,....++ +--+ {— 17} 18} 25 
hotel, Water street, near the Exchange. SALT, St. Ubes, . bush} 40) 42 
Sept. 23, 1825. C. A. COOKSEY. Ground Alum,.... | — 50 
SHOT, all sizes, . . . . Lewt| 9 50 10 00 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 00] 2 50) 3 00) 4 
Diseases incident to Cattle in General, continued—| ,,.,4%  Sicily,- - | — | 1 10) 1 25 
Essay on the Natural History of the Mule, and its value Lisbon,.......- rw om: & 
for the general purposes of Agriculture, im comparison Claret,....... +» |doz) 3 8 2 50 
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‘ ’ , AGRICULTURE. 


DISEASES INCIDENT TO CATTLE IN GE- 
NERAL.—Tue Rot ww SHeer. 
= (Concluded from p. 219, American Farmer.) 
Besides these preventive remedies, various medi- 





Gipes have been recommended to the attention of 


farmers and breeders; though we concei¥e they can 
only be employed with probability of success in in- 
cipient cases. Of these remedies, we select the 
following: ) l 
water in the evening, and on the following morning 
add such a quantity of salt as will make a brine 
strong enough to float an egg. Half a pint of this 
infusion is to be given as a dose, every other day, 
for a week. 2. Infuse soot in strong brine and stale 
urine, and give each animal six or seven spoonsful 
for eight or ten successive days. %. Ellis recom- 
mends a peck of malt, or more, to be mashed and 
brewed into twelve gallons of wort, in which a quan- 
tity of bloodwort, comfrey, pennyroyal, plantain, 
sage, shepherd’s purse, and wormwood, are to be 
boiled; the liquor to be worked with yeast, some 
common salt to be added, when it is to be put into 
a cask for use. Of this medicated beer, seven or 


eight spoonsful are to be given to each sheep, once| 


in the course of a week during wet weather; but 
with longer intervals in dry seasons. 

Among other remedies, we would here notice a 

atent which was granted to a Mr. Thomas Fleet, 
in October 1794, for a medicine, which he affirms 
will not only prevent the rot in sheep, but also 
check the farther progress of the disorder in such 
as are already affected; so as to render them capable 
of being fattened on the same herbage which pr 
the disease. 
the following articles, the proportions of which, 
however, are no? stated in the specification of his 
patent, viz: alkanet root, antimony, Armenian bole, 
bark, camphor, mercury, opium, salt, sulphur, tur- 
meric, turpentine, and distilled water; which multi- 
farious ingredients are simply directed to be pre- 


1. Put a handful of rue into a pailful of 


oduced | of cold weather 
His restorative medicine consists of) confidence, derived from the experience of seventy- 


vailed. Only this part of his flock escaped the dis- 
order, whic 
having been grazed before it was well covered, and 
defended from the weather. ’ 
“Luxuriant pastures seldom. rot, unless they be 
eaten bare in hot weather. Whilst the ground is well 
concealed, it is so completely defendcd and protect- 
ed, that the sun exerts no deleterious effects upon 
it. In the fatal year, so often particularized, Mr. 
Elmhirst, of Bag Enderby, an experienced and zea- 
lous agriculturist, who occupied two hundred acres 
of land in the parish of Croft, near Wainfleet, sold 
all his heavy beasts, and many sheep, early in the 
summer. His pastures were thinly stocked with 
sheep only, during the rest of the year. ‘The rot 
was extremely destructive in all the adjoining pas- 
tures, yet in his closes it never appeared. This ex- 
emption from the general calamity of his neighbours, 
he attributed partly to his land being always well 
covered with grass, and partly to his grazing dur- 
ing that summer entirely with sheep. In wet wea- 
ther, beasts and horses, by treading the ground, 
\leave footmarks, where the water stagnates, and in 
consequence of it, as he believes, the rot is produc- 
ed. In justice to the testimony of Mr. Elmhirst, it 
‘maay be proper in me to add, that he has been an 
\active and judicious cultivator of land, on a large 
scale, for a great number of years, every observation 
of his is, therefore, entitled to particular attention. 
“I have remarked, that sheep are most liable to 
rot immediately after losing their fleeces; and in the 
‘month of November when the cold first begins. 
No rot can be contracted without warmth, or in 
spring, before the sun’s influence is become consi- 
‘derable; but, when the disposition is once acquired, 
it can only be subdued by frost, or a long succession 
Gabriel Plats assures us, with 








‘four years, that the only infectious months that 
, beget the great rot are May and June, when exces- 
{sive moistures befall those months. In a few in- 
stances, it has appeared in April, when showe 

| weather and great heats have prevailed. In ordi- 
nary years, meadows may be irrigated till May, 


pared according to chemical, and compounded accord-| without any injury to the occupier. In doubtful 
ing to medical art. (Not having had experience of) cases, the generation of miasms will be effectually 


the effects of this celebrated nostrum, we cannot 
say how far it answers the properties claimed for it 
by its inventor, hence we shall only add, for the 
information of such of our readers as may be dis- 
posed to venture a trial of it, that the remedy in 
question is prepared by a Mr. Thomas, of Basing- 
stoke, in the county of Hants.) 

We shall conclude these remarks on the preven- 
tion and cure of this tremendous malady, with the 
following interesting observations, selected from Dr. 
Harrison’s valuable “Inquiry,” already referred to: 

“It is confirmed by experience, that whenever 
any place is laid dry by judicious management, it 
ceases to occasion the rot. For my own part I am 
acquainted with many sound purishes, which, dur- 
ing their open state, were so injurious to man and 
to other creatures, that I cannot sufficiently impress 
upon my readers the importance of effectual drain- 
age, for the preservation of health. Whea, from 
circumstances, the land cannot be laid dry, durin 
the summer months, it requires to be occupied with 


prejudicial and dangerous to animal life. [have 
had occasion to observe, that miasmata are »roduc- 
ed in some way or other by the sun’s actisn upon 
moist ground, and, therefore, when it is well co- 
vered with grass, early in spring, we have kss dan- 
ger to apprehend, provided we maintaina deep 
herbage till the commencement of frosty weather. 

“Mr. Young, of Claxby, is of opinion, tlat when 
land is well covered with grass, it becomesless dan- 
gerous to cattle. In 1792, he divided ¢ flock of 


irestrained, by continuing a copious and regular 
| watering till the grass is well grewn. The late Mr. 
Bakewell was of opinion, that after May-day he 
could communicate the rot at pleasure, by fluoding, 
|and afterwards stocking his closes, while they were 
drenched and saturated with moisture. In summer, 
rivers and brooks are often, suddenly swollen by 
thunder storms, so as to pass over their banks, and 
cover the adjacent low lands. In this state no in- 
jury is sustained during the inundation; but when 
the water returns to its former channel, copious ex- 
halations ure produced from the swamps and low 
lands, which are exceedingly dangerous to the hu- 
man constitution, and to several other animals as 
well as sheep. I formerly mentioned, that during the 
summer Mr. Harrison could give the rot to his shee 
in a few minutes, by grazing them upon the moist soft 
land, from which the water of the barlings had just 
retired. While there is any current, the sheep 
will never become tainted, although they often wade 
in search of their food. 

“When miasmata are once formed they preserve 
their noxious powers and destructive influence un- 
irapaired, till the cold weather puts an end to their 
force and activity. In mild seasons, epidemic dis- 
eases have been known to afflict the human coi- 
stitution. during the greatest part of winter, and 
the pastures which have once become unsound, are 
only to be recovered by the setting in of frost, or a 
succession of cold days and nights. : 

“The autumn and. winter of 1799 and 1800-weré 
remarkably mild and warm, At Candlemas time 


> 





sheep, and placed fifty upon some good dtermath, 
where, in other seasons, the rot had frequently pre- 
29 —VoL. 7. 


sheep that were perturing on the fen and c i 
at Walshinbrough, near Lincoln, took the rot, and 


No a ee Se 


he attributed to the meadow not/parish 










time, from, the rot in spring. Mr. m, o 
Horncastle, informs-me, that many years since, his — 
brother occupied a low, wet close in the of © 
Hatton, and jost all his sheep, before’ winter, of 

rot. From that time the land remained 


ed till about Candlemas. It was then filled” 
strong, healthy sheep; but they were all rotten, and 
many of them dead before the following May-day. 
He recollects, that there was very little frost durimg 
that winter, and consequently.the efiluvia were kept 
alive by the abundance of the herbage. Plats gives 
it for an infallible symptom, that when bees fail, 
and their hives fee) light, a great rot of sheep is to 
be expected; which gives a very seasonable warn- 
ing to bleed the sheep under the eyé; ‘or inthe” 
mouth, as oft as they see occasion in the end of 
summer, or in autumn; or to accustom those which 
are suspected, to lick salt in , or to take 
some brine with dry food, as they may be.easity 
trained to it by gentle degrees; or to force down a 
dose of salt, as is directed. . ws : ue. 
“Where necessity requires the pastu of mois 
grounds in resaiher ti etinhehs the shepherd ought 
carefully to remove his flock iuto a dry situation 
before the evening, and provide them with corn’ 
and good hay, or green food,” 
Upon the whole, from whatever: cause the rot 
may proceed, it is evident, that the chief on 
which the farmer can depend is, that of i 
the situation of the sheep to a dry spot, or of keep- 
ing them in warm and well-sheltered yards, and re- 
gularly giving them sweet, dry keep. If medicine 
be necessary, let a ball be given daily, for a fort- 
night, composed of five grains of muriated quick- 
silver, and one grain ef opium, in camphor or tur- 


pentine; increasing the proportions, if the ion 
be deficient; and with sli intervals, if 
operate too powerfully. hen the sheep ‘to 


recover, salt should be constantly given them with 
dry food; and, when they are turned out, they 
should be driven to a dry, salubrious, and elevated 
sheep-walk, or into a salt marsh, if there be one in 
the vicinity. 

14. The Rubbers, or Rubs, is a species of itch, 
which renders sheep extremely restless, and in con- 
sequence of which they rub themselves to death, 
being completely, but gradually exhausted, from 
not being able to feed. ‘Their skins are 
clean; and, when dead, their flesh becomes of a 
greenish hue, without possessing any .bad taste. 
Those animals which are fed-on fine, rich soils, are 
more liable to the rubbers than those which ‘are 
pastured on poor lands; and the’disease usually ter- 
minates in the course of three or four mavalings 
No effectual remedy has been hitherto’ discovered; 
though it is probable that relief might be obtained 
by washing the diseased sheep, with strong soap- 
suds or ley, or by recurring to the remedies em- 
ployed forthe scab. Sh a G2 

15. Scab. ‘This disease is likewisé kn 
name of shab, or ray, and is atten: 
tense itching, and cutaneous scahby eéru 
casioned by the impure state of the bloo 
vails chiefly in wet sttuations, and during rai 
sons; ‘and’as the scab is said” to be infectiou 
diseased animals ought, in every case, ‘to be 
rated from"the rest of the flock, = 

The scabbed should next be washed witha s 
deeoction of tobacco in brine, ed roportia 
one pound to’ two gallons,) to which a liftle 
t tiné*has been added; or, in invete 

ith a lathér of black soap, lime” 







sepe- 
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salt, or Glauber’s salt, being administered interna -. 
effectual Mix one pound of tobacco, one ounce of 

hite steenic, ‘one pint of aT wht 3 atine ‘six 
quarts of beef brine, with a small quantity of tar.” 
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andl boil the whole till the ingredients become in-| 
eorporated so as to form a liniment; in applying 
which every scab must be broken, and the sheep be 
well rubbed, that the liquid may penetrate every 

rt. Another efficacious remedy was communi- 


Encou ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce,” in 1789, from whose Transactions for that 
year we have selected it. — igh ool 

Let one pound of pure quicksilver, Venice tur- 
pentine, and common oil, of each half a pound, and 
four pounds of hog’s lard, be triturated in a mortar 
till the quicksilver is thoroughly incorporated with 


ter o 
and sifted,) and one ounce of corrosive sublimate, 
mixed together in twe quarts of soft water. Or, 
four pounds of soft soap, and two pounds of arse- 


must be closely pressed, and the liquor that runs off 





the varivus ingredients. In applying this ointment, 
the head of the —? must be first rubbed; after 
which a furrow is to be 


to wash the diseased’ spots two or three times, or| after which the wounded parts may be strew 
oftener, if necessary, with a liquid preparation, con-| finely pulverized white lead or elialk, 

a of one ounce of cream of tartar, and a quar-|be succeeded by rubbing them with. afm 
a pound of bay salt (both finely powdered] brandy and tar. = 


nic may be steeped in thirty gallons of water, and/are apparently lifeless; in which case it will 
the animals be immersed in the infusion, their heads} per to blow into the mouth and nostrils—a sim 
being carefully kept above water, and the sheep| expedient, which has been the means of restoring 
sheltered from rain for one or two days. The wool} multitudes of these useful animals, 





DISEASES OF LAMBS. 


It sometimes happens that lambs, when yeaied, 
Pro- 


The Black-water is one of the most fatal maladies 


be caught in a tub, or other vessel, for future use.| to which lambs are subject; the cause is not precise- 
Of this application, it is sufficient to state, that it is/ly ascertained, but the disease carries them off very 
approved of and used by those eminent agricultu-| suddenly, and occurs chiefly in the autumnal quar- 
drawn with the finger, from|rists, Lord Somerville, and T. W. Coke, Esgq., of|ter. The best preventive hitherto known is, to keep 


region between the ears, along the back to the; Holkham-hall, in the county of Norfolk: the pro-|them on very dry pastures. 


point of the tail, so as te divide the wool, till the} portion above specified is sufficient to bathe forty 


The Blood, or Red-water, likewise often proves a 


skin be exposed to the touch. Then the finger, | ambs. The preparation by Mr. Preist, of Nor-| mortal distemper to lambs. Its symptoms are, lame- 


being dipped into the unguent, must be drawn] wich [mentioned in Am. Farmer, p. 202,] may also 
along the skin; and similar furrows should be made’ be beneficially employed in this disease. 

17. Affections of the Udders of Ewes.—After the| the whole animal, and which, if disregarded, ter- 
lambs are yeaned, the lacteal ducts of ewes’ udders|minates its existence in the course of twenty-four 
are liable to various obstructions, in consequence o:| hours. This disorder is produced by too great a 
hard tumours being formed, which are accompa-| quantity of food remaining on the At 
nied with inflammation; and which, if not shortly| crude and undigested state. As soon, therefore, as 
relieved, will terminate in a mortification in twenty-| the disease appears, the lambs must be taken home 
As soon as such tumours are discover-| from grass, be bled, and an emollient clyster admin- 
ed, the wool must be shorn closely off, and the part|istered. Two or three ounces of castor oil, or as 
affected be frequently rubbed with camphorated/many grains of emetic tartar, should next be giv- 
spirit of wine.” Should suppuration ensue, the parts|en, and the bleedin 
must be opened with a sharp knife, or razor, andjsymptoms appear; 


down the shoulders and thighs, as far as the wool 
extends; and if the sheep be much infected, two 
other lines, or furrows, ought to be drawn parallel | 
to that on the back; and one should also be traced! 
downwards on each side, between the fore and hind 
legs. After this application, it is stated, that the 
sheep may be turned out among the flcck without 
fear of communicating infection, as the blotches 
will in a few days dry up, the intolerable itching 
will subside, and the animals will be perfectly cured 
without any injurious effects resulting from the use 
of such unction. But this external remedy should, 
in the opinion of Sir Joseph Banks, be not delayed 
longer than Michaelmas. 
ut, says Mr. Hogg, (Shepherd’s Guide, p. 96,) 
the most effectual cure is that which can now be 
got in any apothecary’s shop, known by the name 
of sheep ointment. It is a strong mercurial compo- 
sition; and the most safe way is, for the  eapnss 
to put it up in small balls, each of which he may 
deem sufficient and safe to be rubbed upon a sheep 
at once; for as different hands may make it of dif- 
ferent strength, the most experienced applier can 
hardly be a competent judge how much is sufficient 
for each animal, without some such precaution. Let 
the shepherd, then, take one of these balls at a 
time, and mix it with three gills, or a mutchkin of 
train oil, and if the animal be thoroughly infected, 
put the whole of this upon it, as close to the skin 
as possible; but if it is only scabbed or itching on 
some parts of its body, perhaps each of these mix- 
tures may serve two. If the infected parts are 
mostly on the back, or upper parts of its body, the 
shepherd must make a shed, or + ogres of the wool, 
exactly on the very ridge of the back, from the 
crown to the tail; let him shed it clean to the skin, 
and keep it open with both hands, while another 
urs in the ointment from a common tea-pot. He 
must not keep the wool too close down with his 
hands, else it will cause the ointment to drip upon 
it. In this case, a few sheds, or openings, will do; 
but if it is seabbed about the belly and throat, it 
must be shed very thick, and the ointment rubbed 
on the skin with the fingers, as it cannot then spread 
in the skin by running, Let it,always be done in 
dry weather; and it is a safe and certain remedy, 
though the scab may again appear on the 
offspring of this flock. 

16. Tick is a small, brownish, and flat in- 
sect, infesting sheep, and which, if not speedily de- 
stroyed, materially injures both the flesh and wool 
into which it insinuates itself. When the vermin 
have settled, scabs are formed on the surface, 
whence a small qe of matter issues: as the in- 
sects increase in growth, the scab becomes propor. 
tionably larger, and at its full size nearly resembles 

iddli ged_horse-bean. In order to remove 


four hours. 


the morbid matter expressed, when a little fresh 


plied to the wound. 
ought to be kept separate from the flock; and 


off for sale, and to bring up the lamb by hand. 
18. White Scour. 


sheep feeding on putrescent vegetables, especially 
the shells of turnips, when suffered to lie on the 
ground after the flesh or pulp has been scooped out. 





pint of common gin. As poverty of keep is the 


allowed the best and most wholesome dry food. 


roughly broken in. 
necessary to ap 


four ounces of purified turpentine, be mixed with a 


a moderate : 
and preserved for future use in a closely-stopped 


bottle. 


they will become tagged, or belted, i.e. the skin 


ladheres to those parts, especially when the animals 
are allected with the flux, or white scour. 








a 4 + 
these noxious vermin, (which spread very rapidly,) 
it has been reco d to separate the wool, and 


ness and a slight swelling of the joints, accompa- 


nied with a violent inflammation that spreads over 


> ina 


repeated, if no favourable 
e treatment above specified 
being continued for four, five or six days, as the 


butter, or any common healing salve, may be ap-|case may require; and, during that term, the lamb 
Ewes, when thus affected,| should be fed with milk. 


The skit is a kind of scour, or diarrhea, and is 


though one teat may probably be lost, yet she may] sometimes divided into green and white, according 
he allowed to suckle her lamb; but when both teats|/to the appearance of the dung. Give a decoction 
are affected, there is no alternative but to fatten her} of hartshorn shavings and finely scraped chalk, in 
which a few grains of opium have been dissolved, 
This disorder is a peculiarly|and keep them on dry, wholesome food, in a well- 
violent and uncommon looseness, occasioned by| sheltered yard. 


DISEASES INCIDENT TO SWINE. 
In the management of swine, various hints have 


The diseased sheep must be separated from the/already been given for the regular supplying them 
flock, and three large spoonsful of the following} with food,-and a due regard to cleanliness; these 
mixture be given them, every second or third day,| attentions cannot be too forcibly impressed, as, on 
as the nature of the case may require: Mix half a/ account of the unruly habits of these animals, they 
pound of finely powdered and sifted dry bay salt,/are the worst patients with which a farmer can be 
with one pint of old: verjuice, and then add half a| tormented. 


1. Gargut. This is an inflammatory affection of 


primary cause of this malady, the animals must be| the udder, or bag, being distended with coagulated 
milk, whence the lacteal ducts are obstructed. It 
19. Wounds. Besides the various casualties above] is chiefly occasioned by not sucking down in proper 
specified, sheep are liable to receive injuries from time; though too rich keep, before the time of far- 
being wounded by thorns, &c.; or worried, torn or|rowing, will also produce this malady. In slight 
bitten by mischievous dogs, or such as are not tho-|cases, the udders may be bathed with camphorated 
Although such accidents may |spirits cf wine; but as the young pigs will never 
be in general prevented by due care and attention,| suck their dams when the milk becomes vitiated, 
yet in cases of common green wounds it may be/there is no alternative but gently to express the 
ly some healing or emollient bal-|corrupted milk, if it can be effected; otherwise it 
sam or salve. W ith this intention, let one ounce/wili be best to kill the sow, which must necessarily 
of myrrh, a similar quantity of socotrine aloes, and| perish from the inattention above noticed. 


2. Fever, or rising of the lights, as it is likewise 


quart of good brandy in a bottle. The vessel should! called, zppears to originate from over-feeding; it 
be corked up and exposed for one or two weeks to| may be removed by administering a mixture of sul- 
Feat, after which it may be strained off | phur and oil. 


3. Diseases of the Lungs. These are generally 


accompaiied with a dry, husky cough, and wasting 

Lastly, the farmer or shepherd ought frequently, of the fleh, occasioned by too great exposure to 

if not daily, to examine his flock, and see that their/cold and wet. The best remedy ‘is a warm, dry 

tails and buttocks be kept perfectly clean, otherwise a with a regular supply of food that is calculat- 
e 


to keep them cool, and allay the irritation atten- 


will become excoriated and sore from the dung that| dant on tleir cough. 


4. The Mange, like the scab in sheep, is a cuta- 


Where | neous erurtion, occasioned by inattention to clean- 
this is the case, the sheep must be*taken into a dry,/liness in heg-styes. It is easily known by the vio- 
separate yard, and well washed with soap-suds, the/lent rubbirg of swine _ trees, or any hard 
wool around the sores being previously removed—' substance, with such vio 


ence as to tear away the 
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head of the pustule, and to produce a disagreeable 
scab. When this disease appears, the animal af- 


fected must be separated from the rest of the herd, 
washed thorough with a strong soap-ley, and 
anointed with the following unguent, recommended 
by Dr. Norford, (Annals of Agriculture, vol. xv.) 
Incorporate one ounce of fine flour of sulphur, two 
drachms of fresh-pulverized white hellebore, three 
ounces of hog’s-lard, and half an ounce of the water 
of kali, (as prepared in the shops,) so as to form an 
ointment. This is to be rubbed in at one time, and 
is said to be sufficient for a beast of six or seven 
stone: if properly applied, Dr. N. states that no re- 
petition will be necessary, if the hog be kept per- 
fectly clean after the cure is performed. In case 
there is a slight cough, he directs from half an 
ounce to one ounce and an half of crude aco vt be 
according to the size of each animal, to be finely 
pelrenined and mixed with his daily food, for. ten 

ays or a fortnight, when the swine will be perfect- 
ly restored. But if, from long neglect, the neck, 
ears, (especially in the large, lop-eared hogs,) or 
other parts become ulcerated, they should be anoint- 
ed every third or fourth day with a little tar oint- 
ment, prepared by mixing equal parts of mutton 
suet and tar over a gentle fire, and straining such 
mixture while hot. 

5. Measles. This disorder exists chiefly in the 
throat. which is internally filled with small pustules, 
or tumuurs, that sometimes appear on the outward 
surface of the neck. It is known by the languor 
and decline in flesh of the animal affected, and may 
be removed by giving small quantities of levigated 
crude antimony in his food. 

6. The Murrain, or leprosy, in swine, is indicated 
by shortness and heat of breath, heads hanging 
down, staggering, and a secretion of viscid matter 
from the eyes. Cause: chiefly hot seasons, in con- 
sequence of which the blood becomes inflamed.— 
Remedy: boil a handful of nettles in a gallon of 
smal] beer, then add half a pound of flour of sul- 
phur, a quarter of a pound of pulverized aniseeds, 
three ounces of liquorice, and a quarter of a pound 
of elecampane. Give this liquid in milk, at six 
doses; and keep the diseased animals on wholesome 
food. B. the best preventive is to keep swine 
clean and cool in summer, and to allow no carrion, 
or filth whatever, to remain near their styes. 

[Complete Grazier. 





HESSIAN FLY. 
Dear Sir, Queen Anne’s county, Oct. ist, 1825. 

Havine now a little leisure, and feeling something | 
more in the mood of prosing than happens once in 
a year, I will avail myself of this opportunity to 
state to you, that the corn crops in this and the 
three adjoining counties are, in my opinicn, shorter 
than I have ever known them; even in that disas- 
trous corn-year of 1816, when the crop was ruined 
by frost in every month in the year, and when the 
practical philosophy of that day taught u« to believe, 
that the absence of the usual quantum of heat was 
caused by the large spots on the disc of the sun, 
which were obvious to the naked eye for months 
together. I suppose, like other matters of farming, 
a few years more of experience will settle the dis- 
puted question, and a certain knowledge, whether 
they are the means of increasing, or abating heat. 
We shall ascertain whether these spots be burning 
mountains in the sun, or séme other irregular in- 
truders, thrusting themselves between the glorious 
orb they seem fixed upon, and the one less lumi- 
nous, on which we are stationed. 

Lam, thoroughly fermaded, and it ‘s the current 
opinion, that from the severe drough:, and intense 
heat without moisture, that the four ccunties spoken 
of will not make as much as will le requisite for 





abundant harvest of straw; but either from the un- 
sion of heat just before the proper time of ripening 


bly light and defective; and he who this year has 
made two-thirds of a full crop of pretty good wheat, 
is among the most fortunate of farmers... 

We had but little hessian fly, (I usé the vulgar 
name,) and something more than usual of the fly 
that depredates in the centre of the straw, and the 
liberal rains in the spring and early summer, nulli- 
fied the ravages of these insects, where the land 
was, as we call it, “in good heart.” The season 


rest your attention while | indulge in a few old fash- 
ioned reflections upon that subject, which probably 
may fatigue you before [ have done, The subject 
is an important one, as so much is at stake upon 
judicious or injudicious management; and to devise 
means to avoid the great — of the wheat crop, 
has racked the brains for a long time, of us all. 
The idle fancy that the hessian fly passes a part of 
his existence in the grain, and thus is perpetuated, 
sprung up in Pennsylvania twenty-five years ago; 
and as fast as experiment and light upon the sub- 
ject irradiates it in one place, you have found it 
springing up in another. The opinion yet exists, 
and it will continue to exist, so long as the grain is 
perforated and devoured by another insect. With- 
out stopping to prove this negative position, which 
any sceptic may prove to his own satisfaction, with 
the aid of a little scalding water, or quick-lime, I 
will lay down a few affirmative positions, and thence 
make the deduction, that although we cannot extir- 
pate the fly, without totally abandoning the wheat 
crop, we may yet, by a little concert against the 
common enemy, circumscribe his mischief within 
much narrower limits than is his present sphere. 
_ The first position, then, which I shall affirm is, 
that wheat is the favourite and almost exclusive 
plant which affords sustenance to the hessian fly. 
2d. That the hessian fly, like other insects and 
animals, is increased and multiplied by the quantity 
of food afforded him, and that to continue the race 
of every new flight of fly, it is necessary to it, to 
find the plant in that particular stage of growth 
somewhere, which is known to be suitable to it, 
upon its first escape from the chrysalis. 

$d. That from the correct time, as given by Gen. 
Cocke, required for the progress of hatching and 
existence, till the maturity of this insect, which has 
been witnessed by almost every farmer, it is evident, 
there are constant successions of broods throughout 
the whole of the year, from March till November. 

4th. That the stock of fly is at its lowest ebb in 
July and August, when the wheat plant is in the 
most unpropitious state to nurture it; and is again 
after that pcriod amply replenished by the food from 
the vegetation of wheat in the stubbles in wet sea- 
sons, and by the hand of the seedsman—when one 
farmer will begin in August and another finish in 
December, and the whole interval be filled up by 
somebody in the neighbourhood at work! 

Hence I draw this conclusion: that the hessian 
fly is an enemy that we cannot successfully war 
with single handed; and that to keep him down we 
can only succeed by an united effort. To extirpate 
him I believe impossible, without, as I before said, 
giving up the crop. If, therefore, a county or a 
state would agree to begin on a given day, and 
finish on a given day, there is on my mind no doubt 
that we might put this enemy at defiance, without 
such a regulation we.cannot. Upwards of twenty 
ears of my own experience, and a comparison, of 
ideas with a great number of intelligent and expe- 
rienced farmers, warrants me in saying, that the 
best time on this shore to begin, is from the Ist. to 





their own consumption, with even more strict eco- 
nomy than is usually practised. ‘The season having 


the 6th of October, and_to finish from the 15th to 
the 20th of the same month. ‘This variation is to 


been liberal till July, in moisture, there was. an 
usual June storm, or the sudden and violent explo- |v 


arrived, the Fre in nine cases out of ten is misera- |, 
d 


having arrived for sowing wheat, I propose to ar-/than they now do. We act_as if we d 







which, ne | ung... 5 
_I.am one of a very few farmers who. 
wheat sown before: the Ist of October is no , 
nor generally so good, as that.sown at that time, 
even if it éscape the fly; although the ts in 
the fall and winter may. be much more flattering 
_ We farmers almost all hanker after being able 
to sow the last of August, or the first of Septem- 
De. because oe ee fathers were -so_ atc 4 
while we resolu shut our eyes. upon’ the fact 
the winters then pF in at ieee six pai: ae 
t 


this change is the regular effect of a natural cause, 
and as obstinately shut our eyes upon the ca 
wrought by the: hand of man upon our wes 
mountains and yvallies. : te 

Having troubled you with my premises and de- 
ductions, the soundness of which, few men are more 
competent to pronounce upon, than. the editor of 
the Farmer, I will now mention ,a fact, parallel to 
which, every experienced farmer, perhaps in every 
old neighbourhood,. may bring o his. recollection. 
It is a very common thing.in every. nei m 
for some one farmer, once in four. or five years, to 
take it into his head. to begin.to seed wheat early in 
September. If he is dashing and adventurous, or 
sees things more clearly than his neighbours, he 
will sow his field; if he is of the more wary, Iwill 
not say timid, character, he will sow one. bushel or 
a few more to ascertain the fact whether his con- 
jectures are true; that is whether it is better to sow 
early than late. In several of these experiments, I 
have seen tolerable success; but all that I have par- 
ticularly noticed have been disastrous to the neigh- 
bouring fields without exception, and the success 
has only been seen by a comparison with the injur- 
ed wheat, immedi around; not on comparis¢ 
with wheat without the sphere of the mischief of the 
hot bed. { will therefore mention two experiments, 
the first, and another the last, that I have particu- 
larly noticed. hes 

Mr. J. P. an old and intelligent farmer on Kent 
island, believing the island to be more e from 
fly than other places, determined to sow éarly in 
September. _ crop although not fine, was the 
best in the immediate neiethowheod. The. very 
late sown wheat that year was nearly totally des- 
troyed; whilst all sown after Mr, P’s, was injured. 
This induced several of his neighbours to try the 
like experiment the year after. 

The neighbourhood was then filled with fly, and 
the result was, with the exception of one crop, Mr. 
J. W’s, a wide spread desolation through the whole 
neighbourhood, with all the wheat both early and 
late sown; and these farmers hastened back to their 
October sowing. eh 

The last instance that I mention, occurred bo 
diately in my own neighbourhood, near the - 
mity of a long neck, not much infested with the in- 
sect, when we all sowed about the same time. Mr. 
W. R. sowed about twenty bushels of Lawler early 
in September, for experiment; then saved his coi 
fodder, and went on in October, to sow his crop. 
The result was that the { ayer els of Lawler 
looked well through the fall an spring, Pe EG, 
ced but a poor crop at last; and the resi 
field suffered much_ with the fly. The year follo 
ing, his crop, and the farm next adjoining pag Noy 
adjoining next below mine, suffered very mu 
more than any other farms within my bser\ 
though there was but little depredation genera 
and next to none from hessian fly on my farm. 

The conclusion then that the sowing of 
patch of wheat before the | ge 
gin, is both ex! ‘mit 
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seed, for the destruction of the later sown wheat, 
with which it is invariably alone compared. ‘These 
— being proved to the satisfaction of my mind, 


y abundant observation and experience, I am in- 
duced to. think that were I invested with despotic 
authority, the first act I would do, which would 
seem to savour of this power, would be to compel 
every man not to begin before « particular day, and 
not to sow after a particular day. 

Physical force would of course be necessary to 
adopt and keep such a decree in force for three 
years. But I am well persuaded that moral force, 
would only be sufficient afterwards. 

This castle in the air may be as baseless a fabric 
as many others that have been built before it; but 
it is fortunate for us all, that none of us in this flour- 
ishing country, have it in our power to build castles 
in the air at the expense of the rest of the communi- 
ty, without its consent. 

We may, if our inclinations are so constituted, 
play the despot at our own risk, within the sphere 
of our own domestic circle; but here it must end. 

There ouglit to be, there can be no other arbitra- 
ry government in this country, but the ey of 
— opinion; and public opinion is not a relent- 
ess tyrant. ; 

There is a fly that attacks the centre of the stock, 
different from the hessian fly, but not much less des- 
tructive, and the same means is suggested for les- 
sening the latter fly, applies with equal force to the 
former species. With the plan proposed, ploughing 
and effectual harrowing, or burning otf the stubble, 
from all fields, would be useful auxiliaries, if they 
were practicable; but they are not, and I know of no 
way of clearing tolerably, the scattered wheat off 
the stubble, but by a good drove of hogs, so early 
applied, that they wiil not destroy the young clover 
if growing in the wheat field. 

here is a favourable moment of 12 or 15 days, 
between the benumbing approach of cool weather. 
and the setting in of cold weather, when the insects 
are most apt not to spread, and when it is not too 
late for the cold to prevent a sufficient vegetation 
before frost, which is the most favourable time to 


surface of the water at high tide. When you 


I will answer for it, that our friend Col. Thomas 
Tenant, is of my opinion. 


ignorance going to foreign countries, where I *have 
much been, and well know how they will laugh at us 
when they see your publication on the subject here 
mentioned. 
Suffolk, 25th August, 1825. 

_ T cannot say what quantity of sap the pine log 
had when first put into the mud, but the blockma- 
ker told me it had sap, and that, that operation ex- 
tracted it all, and made it heart, entire; and which 


wheels, made of highland oak, will last 20 years— 
when swamp and other, will not go beyond 6 years. 





NANKIN COTTON. 
Dear Sir, 20th September, 1825. 


I send you the clean cotton of six pods of the 
Nankin cotton seed I obtained, at the February 


= 
Com. Barron, tell him I shew him this log at the 
blockmaker’s, next to the Custom-house, at Norfolk, 


‘The only reason I write this, is, to prevent our 
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idle —must occasion a loss of time inconsistent with 
economy. ; 

It is not a little surprising that wood-screws should 
be used at all, since it appears they involve the ne- 
cessity of working out of doors,.of course only in fair 
weather, and then, the whole fixturés are su ject to 
such rapid decay as must render them eventually 
ivery expensive. 

ut as the first cost is with many the first consi- 

deration, permit me to describe a cotton-packer, 
which as a cheap, effective, convenient, and durable 
machine, will, I think, bear comparison at least with 
wood-screws. 

Fig. 1. is a side view of a horizontal press work- 
ing by a wheel of 6 to 8 feet diameter, and a pinion 





I believe was the fact. It is a fact, that felloes of Of about 1 foot diameter, by which the beam with 


|driver attached, is moved forward and backward 
| quite fast, (the wheel being turned by hand,) while 
the pressure is small; and when increased power is 
wanted, a lever of any convenient length is used, by 
inserting one end thereof between the arms of the 
wheel at the hub, and resting the lever on projec- 
tions fixed on the side of the wheel-rim, (as shewn 
more plainly on Fig. 2.) 

A ratchet wheel and pall, placed on the wheel 





meeting of the Agricultural Society of South Caro- 
lina. ‘They weighed 527 grains; when hand-picked, | 
the product was only 96 grains ‘This is a very bad! 
turn out; though at this early season of the year, it, 
takes a greater quantity of seed cotton to make a! 
bag of 500 Ibs. than later, when the cotton has been | 
some time open. Indeed, the product of the short’ 
staple cotton not only much depends on the time it} 
remains in the field unpicked, but also the kind of; 
land—as old fields make much more of clean cotton, 
in proportion to the gross weight, than new or rich 
lands. ‘The staple of this cotton appears weak and_| 
short, but as it is fine and silky, it may spin well. 
I have only one stalk of cotton out of more than 
twenty seed planted: they all came up, but perished | 
from various causes. The stalk will be productive, | 
having more than two hundred pods on it, and has} 
not been more than usually cultivated, though in| 
good soil. ‘The seed appear as pure as those I re- 





sow; hit it who can. 





ON TIMBER. 
Mr. SkINweR, Suffolk, 10th August, 1825. 

I take the liberty, from very long experience, to 
tell. you, that the principles laid down by the first 
class, in your late publication relative to the growth 
of oak timber, at the examination at West Point, is 
entirely erroneous; and which every wheelmaker in 
this part of the country could satisfy you of in five 
minutes, were you here, however ignorant he. might 
otherwise be. The timber that grows in the open, 
wild field, that has a free circulation of air, is as 
far superior to that grown in the swamps, or on the 
declivity of hills, as that of live oak is to our com- 
mon timber; and this I venture to state, my friends 
Commodore Barron and Capt. Elliott, will confirm; 
both of whom I presume you know well. 

Now sir, for one other fact, which I am certain 
you do not know; that passed under my own eye, 
as well as that of Com. Barron’s. About eighteen 
months since, I ordered a pump of about 25 feet of 
heart pine, as it was to be placed where it would be 


much tothe sun and wet weather, (sap be- 
ing but for ome) Without knowing that the log 
I saw, by accident, at the blockmaker’s, was a part 


from-which my pump had been made; I asked him 
how he contend to a pine so free of sap, for there 
was not a particle in it, although it was at least forty 
inches circumference? His answer was, that the 
log had lain five years in the dock, subject to the 
ebb and flowing of the tide; that from the first twelve 
menths it remained in the mud, after that time, it 
yet rose with the tide, and that when he took 
it for use, very little of the log remained below the 





ceived. The only cotton near this stalk, are, a few 
stalks of Pernambuco cotton, which, though from 
6 to 10 feet, I do not expect will have a blossom 
this year. Should the frost keep off till January, I 
shall endeavour to save some of these stalks during 
the winter. If you can obtain the opinion of some 
manufacturer, and he will take the trouble, I will| 
forward to you the product of this stalk of Nankin 
cotton. If the result of spinning the same be fa- 
vourable, by selecting rich land and planting the 
seed wide apart, I could plant an acre the next sea- 
son, I am, with respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN S. BELLINGER. 





ON PACKING COTTON. 
Richmond, Va. Sept. 3, 1825. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

I have seen in your paper of the 26th ult. a com- 
munication from a “Cotton Planter,” in reply to the 
inquiries made on the most approved mode of pack- 
ing cotton. 

he precision and clearness of the description 
there given of the common cotton press, must be 
acceptable to inquirers, and being the established 
mode of packing, and tested by experience, it may 
be considered Pipaptutee in one not practically 
acquainted with the business to suggest, that there 


appear some defects in the plan, and those, perhaps, 
susceptible of correction. 

The extreme slowness with which a screw must 
be turned by a horse in a walk of 80 or 90 feet cir- 
cumference, and that for three-fourths of his time 


axle close by the post, retains the beam and driver 
where forced. A friction roller supports the beam, 
and there may be another roller or post, at 8 or 10 
feet distance, to receive and support the end of the 
beam, when it is run back. The driver may slide 


:on two small ribs projecting on the floor of the pack- 


ing box. The rack teeth on the beam may be of 
wood, except for 4 or 5 feet near the end, where the 
rack is of cast iron—as is also the pinion. 

A machine of this description has, I am told, been 
used by a planter in Nansemond county, who found 
it to work well; but the pinion and all the rack teeth 


| were of wood, and he has now substituted iron, as 


above described. : 

The advantages of this machine are, its cheap- 
ness and facility of operation, and occupying little 
room, it is protected from the weather. ‘The driver 


\is moved so readily, that no time nor pains are re- 


quired in hand packing—but the packing chest is 
filled repeatedly, and the contents drove up to the 
bale-box, until enough cotton is accumulated to form 
a bale, when the lever is used. 

A more effective and expensive machine is exhi- 
bited in Fig. 2, which is a perpendicular view of a 
screw-press, moved by a wheel in a manner similar 
to the first. ‘The wheel is here attached to the end 
of the screw, as most simple; but it is obvious that 
the power may be ——s if required, by the in- 
tervention of a cog-wheel and pinion: the other parts 
are so plainly designated in the drawing as to re- 
quire no more jeer This press possessing 
greater power will be preferred to the former, when 
the difference of expense does not prevent. A 
wrought izon screw of 4 inches diameter, running in 
a composition box, is preferable, but a cast iron 
screw, in a box of the same metal, would be substan- 
tial, effective, and cheaper. This machine, with a 
little alteration, is applicable to the plan of drawing 
the bale-chest against the driver, as mentioned by a 
**Cotton Planter.” 

That the horizontal presses are most convenient, 
will, I suppose, be generally allowed; and were it 
really desirzble to employ the power of a horse, the 
means of deing so by a walk under the floor of the 
press, is sufficiently obvious. But a horse can be 
employed to advantage but a small portion of the 
time, viz. at the moment of greatest pressure, and 
as three or four men are by this machinery render- 
ed abundantly competent to the task, it is not eco- 
nomy to empoy a horse. 

In the exteasive tobacco factories of this city, the 
greatest pressure is given by four hands on a 9 feet 
lever, and that this pressure is greater than is em+_ 





without any material strain on the screw, or employ- 
ment of his strength, during which all hands are 





ployed in baling cotton, is proved by the fact that 
wood presses, of the strangest construction, are found 
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-vadequate to the resistance in pressing tobacco, |the velocity of the driver will be proportionably re- 
eichit seems is not the case with cotton-presses. |tarded. 


It will be obvious to those at all acquainted with 


I would suggest the idea, that in using a horizon-— 


ani by the introduction of an additional |tal press, the bale might conveniently be disengaged 
wt tele’ ilk ress, and of a wheel and pinion by opening a trap-door under the bale-box, and 
sho 


ew press, both which may very convenient- 
y a te bre powers of the presses may be in- 


ving it through the floor into a room below. 
Should I, in this attempt to improve an.important 


‘ +» a double ratio, or to any extent the mate- branch of domestic industry, have advanced any 
prec eho and thus oothips supersede the ne-| thing contrary to the experience of others, I hope 
cessity of a lever on the wheel: it is at the same|they will allow the public to profit by their better 





time to be recollected, that as power is increased, 


FIG. 1. 
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experience. 


D. L. BURR. 





















































A. Bale boz. 


C. Packing boz. D. Driver attached. 


—< 
Cc 
Sh ~ 
B a 
SPL N 
B. Beam, with F. Friction roller. P. Pinion. 


W. Wheel. 


H. Hand or pall, working on ratchet wheels behind pinion. 
THE ABOVE Is TO SCALE $ INCH TO THE FOOT: 


FIG, IL. 
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B. Bale boz. 


F. Foot -block. 
S. Sides. D. Driver. 
H. Head-block. 


P. Posts. 


E. Screw bow, or female screw, 
C. Collar of screw. 


I. Support for end of screw. 


SCALE 4 OF AN INCH TO THE FOOT. 
N. B. All the posts not at the corners may be substituted by diagonal braces. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


THE MULBERRY AND SILK WORM. 

This is about the time for the White Mulberry to 
ripen. We entreat the ladies, by all the regard they 
have for the most tasteful and elegant of dresses; 
and the men, by the desire they cherish to see their 
female friends elegantly attired, to gather all the 
fruit, fully ripened, and to save the seed 

Some may suppose that it will be a long time af- 
ter the seeds are planted, before the Mulberry will 
he useful. Not so; in two, or at most, in three years, 
the leaves may be gathered in great abun ance,| 
An acre of ground set out with the Mulberry, would, 
in three years, be worth 300 dollars; and in five | 
years 500 dollars. Be assured, the production of 
Silk may be made as profitable here as the produc- 
tion of Cotton at the south. : 

We learn that the public attention was turned to 
this subject, by different writers before the Revolu- 
tionary war: that the mulberry tree began to be 
cultivated: that the Italian white mulberry was in- 
troduced; that the worm was obtained and distribu- 
ted.in various parts of the state: that in Bethlehem 
considerable silk was made, and a premium obtain- 












of silk. Ot nictline Randa omy mn 
meal $6,713,695...” PO wx; 


All the wheat,.flour, biseuit, corn and meal ex- 
ported, does not pay.for the silk imported. ¢ ~. . 
The following paragraph on the ‘tculture of silk,” 
is from an article in the American Magazine, publish- 
ed in Philadelphia, in Oct. 1758... gs 
“The culture of silk has, in every part of the 
world, been esteemed a curious and a profitable em- 
loyment. Persia or China does seem to be 
{ter fitted for this important branch of trade, than 
are these 4merican colonies, Mulberries grow spon- 
taneously and may be easily propagated. Worms 
agree well with the climate, and 2» the best silk. 
he whole time oz attention to complete the silk 
making, does not exceed six or seven weeks, . Two 
or more acres, planted in due order with mulberries, 
is sufficient to feed as -many.worms, as will spin for- 
ty or fifty pounds worth of silk. And boys or girls 
are sufficient to gather the leaves. "Tis a wonder 
that this useful manufacture is so wees rd ons 
lected. He that would properly understand it d 
consult Pullein.” (Village, Record. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
KEEPING GRAPES. 


To THE Epiror, 

I observe in the Farmer of the 16th ult. some di- 
rections for preserving grapes for several months 
after they are taken from the vine, by merely hang- 
ing the bunches on a string in theroom. In France 
they are so kept with ease until mid-winter: but 
there is one circumstance not stated in the direc- 
tions in the Farmer, which is there considered ab- 
solutely necessary to be attended to; namely, to sus- 
pend them by the small end of the bunch, so that 
they may hang in a reversed situation to that when 
on the vine. 

I cannot vouch for the truth of this remark from. 
my own observation—but I have heard itso often 
mentioned as a well known fact, that F-ean haidly 
doubt its correctness. W. H. 








RUDIMENTS OF COOKERY... 
BROTHS AND SOUPS. ! 
The cook must pay continual attention to the con- 
dition of her stewpans* and soup-kettles, &c. bi 
should be examined every time they are used. Th 
prudent housewife will carefully examine the condi- 
tion of them herself at least once a month. Their 


delphia, for the production of the — quantity of}covers also must be kept perfectly clean and well 


silk; that in Chester county many ladies raised silk 
enough to make themselves dresses; that one, at 
least, has now a gown, the silk of which was obtain- 
ed from worms of her own feeding, and that it was 
sent to England to be wove; that mulberry trees, 
both white and red, flourished well here; that the 
worm is healthy and does as well as in any part of 
the world; that in the confusion growing out of the 
war, the culture was neglected; and the great de- 
mand for other products arising from the French 
Revolution, prevented a recurrence to it. 

Now, the proper time seems to have come round, 
to enter into this business with spirit and certain 
success, 

The fact stated from official documents is impor- 
tant. ‘ 

The imports for 1824 were—manufactures. 

Of Silk, . . . $7,205,334 
Of Flax, . . . 3,873,616 about half 
Of Cotton, . . 8,508,248 
Of Wool, . . . 8,030,985 

It is, therefore, one of the most costl 

import: but compare it with our exports. whole 





ed, which had been awarded by a society in Phila- 


exports from the fisheries were $1,610,900, not a 
fourth of our imports of silk. 


items of plated, 


tinned, and the stewpans not only on the inside, but 
about a couple of inches on the outside: many mis- 
chiefs arise from their getting out of repair, and if 
not kept nicely tinned, all your work avill be in 
vain—the broths and soup will look green and dir- 
ty, taste bitter and poisonous, and will be ‘spoiled 
both for the eye and palate, and your credit will be 
lost. x 
The health, and even life of the family 
upon this; and the cook may be sure, her 
had rather pay the tinman’s bill than the doctor’s; 
therefore, attention to this cannot fail to engage the 
regard of the mistress, between whom and the cook 
it will be my utmost endeavour to promote perfect. 
harmony. . 442 Ret : 
If a servant has the misfortune to scorch or blis. 
ter the tinning of her pan,t which will happen some_ 


* We prefer the form of a stewpan to the soup-pot— 
the former is more convenient to skim; the most useful 
size is 12 inches diameter by 6 inches. : this we — 
would at be silver, or iron, or eoppér_jined (not 
WHD BVOE. © in iene hs BE ae 
'"y This may be always avoided by browning your meat 
in the frying-pan; it is the of the meat that 


destroys the stewpan. — 
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times to the most careful cook, I advise her, by all 
means, immediately to acquaint her employers, who 
will thank her for candidly mentioning such an ac- 


cident; and censure her deservedly if she conceal it. 
Take care to be properly provided with sieves 
and tammy cloths, spoons, and ladles—make it a 
rule without an exception, never to use them till they 
are well.cleaned and.thoroughly dried; nor any 
stewpans, &c. without first washing them out with 
boiling water, and rubbing them well with a dry 
cloth and a little bran, to clean them from grease, 
sand, &c. or any bad smell they may have got since 
they. were last used: never neglect this. 
ough we do not suppose our cook to be such a 
naughty slut, as to wilfully neglect her broth pots, 
&e. yet we may recommend her to wash them im- 
mediately, anu take care they are thoroughly dried 
before the fire, before they are put by, and to keep 
them in a dry place, for damp will rust and destroy 
them very soon: attend to this the first moment you 


This soup has the advantage of being very easily 
and very soon made, with no more fuel than is ne- 
cessary to warm a room—those who have not tasted 
it, cannot imagine what a salubrious, savoury, and 
satisfying meal, is produced by the judicious com- 
bination of cheap and homely ingredients. 


Dr. Kitchiner’s recipe to make a gallon of Barley 
Broth for a groat. 

Put four ounces of Scotch barley (previously 
washed in cold water,) and four ounces of sliced 
onions, into five quarts of water, boil gently for one 
hour, and pour it into a pan; then put into the sauce- 
pan from one to two ounces of ciean beef or mut- 
ton drippings, or melted suet; or two or three 
‘ounces of fat bacon minced; when melted, stir into 
\it four ounces of oat meal rub these together till 
|you make a paste, (if this be properly managed, the 





| whole of the fat will combine with the barley broth, 
‘and not a particle appear on the surface to offend 


T enseemnenentiiheenenaisaimmmmmntatermmeneesieainchies tga 
of the year, if not altogether, streams that were for-. 
merly of great volume and unfailing constancy. Se 
great is the change in the circumstances of the coun- 
try in this impertant particular, that it has nearly 


of the country, to get in und during half the 
year. If thes the ide wrhtten viliabe they flow into 
small creeks, can be made to subserve the purpose 
ef grinding, as has been shewn by Mr. Hambleton, 
a very serious embarrassment and inconvenience 
will have been overcome. Such creeks, convertible 
to this valuable end, may we suppose be found along 
all our river shores, where the tide ebbs and flows. 
A more minute description of the manner of erect- 
ing such mills, with the cost, &c. and the time they 
will run, and work they can do, &c. is desirable.} 
Dear Sir, Easton, Sept. 22, 1825, 
Colonel John Tilghman, of Melville, and myself, 
have lately erected on Miles river, near St. Michael's, 
'a tide mill, now in successful operation, on a plan 


can spare after the dinner is sentup. Never put by the most delicate stomach,) now add the barley ‘entirely new, ‘at least in this part of the country.) 


any soup, gravy, &c. in a metal utensil; in which, 
never keep any thing longer than is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the purposes of cookery; the acid, vege- 
tables, and fat, &c. employed in making them are 
capable of dissolving them; therefore stone or earth- 
en vessels should be used for this purpose. 


Stewpans and soup-pots, with thick and round alspice, into a teacup, and mix it up with a little of 


‘broth, at first a spoonful at a time, then the rest by 
| degrees, stirring it well together till it boils. ‘To 
| season it, put a drachm of finely powdered celery 
‘or cress seed, (or half a drachm of each,) anda 
| . 

/quarter of a drachm of finely pounded cayenne, or 
la drachm and a half of ground black pepper, or 


The machinery is the same as that of other mills, 
but the new principle consists in commanding the 
waters of creeks that have small mouths or inlets, 
by drawing across said inlets. The mill may be 
placed on either side the mouth of the creek deem- 
ed most convenient. A stout framed wheel and 
waste water race is erected, and substantially plank- 





bottoms, (such as saucepans are made with,) will|the soup, and then pour it into the rest; stir it tho-! eq, with a flood-gate to each, which is closed at low 
wear twice as long, and are cleaned with half the roughly together, let it simmer gently a quarter of! water, when the tide rises, until you have a rise of 
trouble, as those whose sides are soldered to the|an hour longer, season it with salt, and it is ready.'5 or 6 inches on the outer or river side. ‘The flood- 


bottom, of which sand and grease get into the join- 


The flavour may be varied by doubling the por- 


gate is raised, and the water thrown with great force 


ed part, and it is next to an impossibility to dis-| tion of onions. or adding a clove of garlic or eschal-|and velocity on the wheel and paddles, (which re- 


lodge it. The editor claims the credit of having 
first suggested the importance of this construction 
of these utensils. 

Take care that the lids fit as close as possible, 
that the broth, soup, and sauces, &c. may not waste 
4 evaporation. ‘They are good for nothing, unless 

ey fit tight enough to keep the steam in and the 
smoke out. 

Stewpans and saucepans should be always bright 
on the upper rim where the fire does not burn them: 


‘lot, and leaving out the celery seed. 


Knuckle of Veal, or shin or leg of Beef Soup. 


A knuckle of veal, of six pounds weight, will 
|make a large tureen of excellent soup, and is thus 
easily prepared: Cut half a pound of bacon into 
slices about half an inch thick, lay it at the bottom 
of a soup kettle, or deep stewpan, and on this place 
\the knuckle of veal, having first chopped the bone 
|in two or three places—furnish it with 





semble those of a steamboat.) If the creek has much 
extent of surface, say from 15 to 20 acres, the rush 
of the water through the wheel race fills the creek 
so slow, that the rise on the river side is continually 
‘increasing, and consequently the force and velocity 
\of the water. The creck we have contains perha 

(25 acres, and we are obliged frequently to raise the 
| waste water gate, to admit into the creek, or let off 
‘into the river, the surplus water. When the flood 


| 


two carrots,'tide is done, and the creek filled with water, the 


but to scour them all over, is not only giving the;two turnips, a head of celery, two large onions, | aforesaid gates are closed until a rise is acquired, 


cook needless trouble, but wearing out the vessels. 

Cultivate habits of regularity and cleanliness, &e. 
in all your business, which you will then get through 
easily and comfortably. I do not mean the restless 
spirit of Molidusta, “the tidy-one,” who is always 
frisking about, in a whirlpool of bustle and confu- 
sion; and is always dirty, under pretence of being 
always cleaning. 

Lean juicy beef, mutton, or veal, form the basis 
of broth: procure those pieces which afford the 
most and the richest succulence, and as fresh killed 
as possible.” 

ale meat will make your broth grouty and bad 
tasted, and fat meat is only wasted. This only ap- 
plies to these broths which are required to be per- 
fectly clear: we shall show hereafter, that fat and 
c drippings may be so combined with vege- 
table mucilage, as to afford, at the smail cost of one 
penny per quart, a nourishing and palatable soup, 
fully adequate to satisfy appetite, and support 
strength. This will open a new source to those 
benevolent housekeepers, who are disposed to re- 
lieve the poor, and show the industrious classes how 
much they have it in their power to assist them- 
selves, and rescue them from being objects of cha- 
rity dependent on the precarious bounty of others, 
by teaching them how to obtain a cheap, abundant, 
salubrious, and agreeable aliment for themselves and 





use the chea 


t and most inferior meats for 
soup, &e. and to boil 


it down till it is entirely destroy- 


worth putting in the hog-tub. This is a 
j ba ‘ 
dh Cos 


of meat, and only stew 
enough to be eaten. 


with two or three cloves stuck in one of them, a 
dozen of corns of black, and the same of Jamaica 
pepper, and a good bundle of lemon-thyme, winter 
savory, and parsley. Just cover the meat with cold 
water, and set it over a quick fire till it boils; hav- 
ing skimmed it well, remove your soup kettle to 
the side of the fire, let it stew very gently till it is 
_ tender, i.e. about four hours; then take out 
the bacon and veal, strain the soup, and set it by in 
a cool place till yon want it, when you must take 
off the fat from the surface of your liquor, and de- 
cant it (keeping back the settlings at the bottom,) 
into a clean pan. 

If you like a thickened soup, put three tablespoons- 
ful of the fat you have taken off the soup, into a 
small stewpan, and mix it with four tablespoonsful 
of flour, pour a ladleful of soup to it, and mix it 
with the rest by degrees, and boil it up till it is 
smooth. 

Cut the meat and gristle of the knuckle and the 
bacon into mouthfuls, and put them into the soup, 
and let them get warm. 

You may make this more savoury by adding cat- 
sup. Shin of beef may be dressed in the same way. 


—_—_—_—_—_——e————— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





TIDE MILLS. 


[The subject of the following letter is one of great 
and increasing concern to the agricultural commu- 
nity. The dryness of the seasons for some years 





has had the effect of exhausting for a great portion 





past, combining with the effect of extended clearing 
and cultivation of the uplands and water courses, 


,the wheel gaie is then raised, and the water rushes 
_to the river with the same force it entered the creek. 
| We have a pair of stones separately geared for each 
‘tide. Captain Robert Speden, an ingenious and re- 
| spectable mechanic of this county, is the inventor or 
jdiscoverer of the above plan, and has erected and 
_put our mill into operation. He has obtained a pa- 
tent, and will contract either for the right of building, 
‘or will erect them himself, on reasonable terms. Ina 
level district of country like this, where sites for wa- 
ter mills on streams are very rare, and where crecks, 
such as I have described, are to be found in every 
neighbourhood, this promises to be a useful d'sco- 
jvery. Should you think the above notice would in- 
terest any of your numerous subscribers, you are at 
liberty to publish it. 

I am, sir, 
Very respectfully, your obdt. servt, 

EDW. N. HAMBLETON. 





{From the Annals of Sporting.} 
STRANGE AFFINITY. 

Thomas Graham, of Scattergate, Appleby, West- 
moreland county, Eng. has at this time a cow anda 
pig so strongly attached to each other, that they are 
never separated; the former will not suffer herself 
to be driven to any place without the company of 
her little attendant, to whom she acts as a careful 
safeguard; for, in her way to grass, she has eve 
day to pass — the town, when the grunter is 
frequently assailed by dogs, who pay dear for their 
temerity in attacking it. After a conflict of this 
kind, the cow and the pig never fail to congratulate 
each other on their victory, by stopping and ours | 
their noses together in the most loving manner, 





become a matter of great difficulty, in many parts % J 
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th in begin their march, the pig will take 
ia post é en bY the side of its protector, wagging 
‘ts short tail with the greatest contentment. 





CURIOUS FACT IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
There are in a pond, near Feversham, Kent, Eng. 


J three trout, so domesticated, as. to come at the ca 


e person who feeds: them, and actually to leap 
pe. Ff it a element to eat out of the hand 
of their feeder. 
CROSS-BOW EXERCISE. ‘ 

In consequence of a trifling wager, the following 
circumstance took place, which certainly rivals 
the celebrated feat of William Tell In a yard, 
within a short distance of our office, (says the Li- 
verpool Mercury,) a professional gentleman, of this 
town, stood with a tumbler on his bare head, and 
with his face towards another individual, a trades- 
man, who, at the distance of twelve yards, discharg- 
ed a bullet from a cross-bow at the glass, and broke 
it to atoms, without injuring, in the slightest de- 
gree, the mortal target which bore it. Our readers 
may depend on the truth of this statement: but we 
know not whether they will admire most—the skill 
of the one party, the nerve of the other, or be led 
to lament the folly of both. 





LARK AND HAWK. 

It may be questioned whether the human mind 
could have shewn more sagacity than is exhibited in 
the following case of instinct in a bird:—As a geh- 
tleman was travelling on horseback, a short time 
since, in the west of Norfolk, a lark dropped on the 
pommel of the saddle, and, spreading its wings in a 
submissive manner, cowered close to him; he stop- 
ped his horse, and sat for some time in astonishment, 
Jooking at the bird, which he supposed to be wound- 
ed, but endeavouring to take it, it crept round him 
and placed itself behind; turning himself on the sad- 
dle to observe it, it dropped between the legs of the 
horse and remained immoveable: it then struck him 
that the poor thing was pursued, and, as the last 
resource, hazarded its safety with him, when look- 
ing up, a hawk was perceived hovering directly over 
them; the poor bird again mounted the saddle, un- 
der the eye of its protector, the disappointed hawk 

’ shifted its station, and the little fugitive, watching 
its opportunity, darted over the hedge, and was hid 
in an instant. 





SHARK, 

A large shark was observed last week off Calshot 
castle, by Mr. Bailey, master of the Canteen there, 
who was in his boat at the time. He instantly row- 
eden shore, and having procured a musket, with 
some ball-cartridges, again put off to the spot. The 
monster darted with great velocity towards the boat, 
when Mr. B. discharged the piece, within a yard of 
the fish. On receiving the fire, it went off, but al- 
most instantly returned, and with his tremendous 
jaws wide open, attacked the boat, and received a 
second shot, near the shoulders, which caused it a 
second time to disappear, but it came up again in 
about seven or eight minutes, to all appearance in a 
distressed state. ‘The effect of the first shot was vi- 
sible on its belly, it having gone quite through, and 
the blood discolored the water. Ona third shot be- 
ing fired, it went down, and was seen no more. It 
is conjectured that the fish was from 14 to 16 feet 
in length. 





_ ANIMAL PHENOMENON. 

A very singular circumstance occurred this month 
at the Chemical tavern, Sir Thomas's Buildings, 
Liverpool. An inmate of the house, whilst eating a 
boil egg, perceived something hard within, which, 

ae Upow examination, was found to be another egg, per- 
§ fectly formed, threé-quarters of an inch in fength, 


in which it } 
rhe (°65 which it was enclosed was perfectly 
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LARGE PEAR. ai 
Mr. Joseph Hall, gardener, residing in the suburbs 
of Albany, has gathered from one of his trees,an 
enormous pear, which measures fourteen inches in 
circumference, and which is.supposed to exceed: any 
thing of the kind ever before seen in +, OF 
America. [Albany paper. 
Eneoianp, Fiery Years Aco. 1 
In seventy years the people of Great Britain have 
advanced full eight millions. In twenty-five years 
the number of houses in England and Wales alone 
have advanced one-half. Fifty years ago, the ve 
existence of canals was matter of incredulity. Fif- 
teen millions of public wealth have now been pro- 
fitably absorbed by these mighty ducts; and at least 
half as much more is at this hour destined for their] 
formation. Fifty years ago there was hardly a 
steam engine in the kingdom. There cannot now 
be less than twelve thousand; a creation of power 
equal to at least a quaiter of a million of horses; 
an energy which, in a single day, would have rais- 
ed up the great pyramid of Egypt. Fifty years 
ago our annual export of manufactured cotton did 
not amount to a quarter of a million in value. It 
has now swollen to near —_ millions. In the 
same period, our exported woollens, in defiance of 
Saxon, Prussian, Spanish, and American competi- 
tion, have advanced more than two millions. Fifty 
ears ago, our imports of raw silk were only three 
undred thousand pounds in weight. They are now 
nearly thirty millions. Fifty years ago, our exports 
of linens were about four millions of yards; they 
are now nearly forty millions. Fifty years ago, the 
whole value of our exported produce, both native 
and foreign, was just fifteen millions of money; the 
value of British produce exported alone, is now 
more than fifty millions. A hundred and fifty years 
ago, says old Tucker, there were only two or three 














mile beats,.was-a, wery beautiful race; the h 


run sO e. : equent 
ly have been covered. by a sheet, “Trouble won th 
two eaten beatinnienes by-only . “Mr. 
coke ieee ete 
universally : ; 
bes irery dns orca that the success of thera 
traf in @ great measure, attributable’to his superior 
NE. . 3 DEG RAS TM 
This day the regular races of the Jockey Club 
codnamaar Purse $500, and four mile heats. Great 
sport was anticipated, as the following horses had 
entered:—The southern mare (Wynn's) Fiirtilla. 
Moonshine, Oscar, and Count Piper. \"" "©" ** ~~ 
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ge the Annals of Sporting} « .. -« 

TROTTING MATCH FOR $2333 "oO" UY 
The mateh between Mr: Barnard’s mare’ of tije 
Arabian breed, and Captain Colston’s brown horse, 
took place on Tuesday miorning, June 18, over a two 
miles circle in the Grove-park, at Ruthe , hear 
Gerrard’s Cross, Hertfordshire, Eng. It-was’to trot 
nine miles against each other, and to start at differ- 
ent ends of the two miles. The fine 8 present dis- 
mounted, to give fair play ‘to the horses, and not 
to cause a bustle to induce thém to break from the 
trot.. Each did the two miles as follows:— ~ 








vessels in Scotland above two bundred tons, our 
whole tonnage is now more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion, employing twenty thousand souls. A hundred 
and fifty years ago, says Chalmers, the whole navy 
of Britain did not amount to a hundred thousand 
tons; it is now at least three millions of tons, em- 
ploying about two hundred thousand souls. 
[Edinburgh Observer. 











Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1825. 
According to previous notice, says the Gazette, 
there were three match races yesterday, on the Uni- 
on course, L. I. The first, at 9 o’clock, between a 
Bussorah, of three years, and a filly, mile heats, was 
won by the latter with ease, in two heats. 


The great match between the north and south, in! 


which Mr. Lynch’s filly Ariel, three years old, and 
Dr. Wynche’s colt Lafayette, of the same age, were 
competitors, took place at 12, the heats, as in the 
first match, being one mile, This match excited 
great interest, betting very heavy; long odds on the 
southern horse Lafayette. .Bhey started: off at the 
tap of the drum, Lafayette. getting the poles and 
ta 


ing the lead fora short distance, But Ariel soon}. 


convinced the knowing ones that they had made.a 
eat “mistake,” by running ahead and winning the 
eat, with but little difficulty. This excited a revo- 
lution; all then wanted to bet on the filly, as it was 
universally conceded that “the grey mare is the bette 





horse,” The second heat was commenced with 
but, as. the first heat, it resulted in favour of 





The Mare. Min, See, 
1st two miles in — - - 6 JL - 
2d do. do. : : . a - 6 10 
$d do. do. . : " ss c 6. 9. 
Ath do. do. a 6 10 
Last mile P 8..6 

27 AG. 
The Horse. Min. See, 
1st two miles in nie ate 6 9 
2d do. do. s . , 5 . 6 o> 
Sd do. do. . ‘i . . a UE 
4th do. do. . ; : om 4g 
Last mile : . ‘ Sery 
a7 49 
—SS=_= 


It was as fine a race as ever was seen, and both 
were neck and neck: at the seventh mile, when th 
horse began to fall a little off his 4, and 
mare did not require to be pustied: ace was 
won by several lengths at last. ©" “°""" "* 

ak a ee ” 
: PEDESTRIANISM,. Sy ye 

Mr. Bernard West started, at, 12 o’clockjon Mon-' 

day night, the 30th of ¥ ben elgg eee 





sington to Maid 
in seven hours, for a stake of 200-gr 
was 6 and 7 to 4 on-time. * The 
miles in_ the first peer. i 





teen minutes, fresh,.-. On hi relled a 
the rate of seyen miles an hour, and’halted at Brent- 
ford, having the last five miles:to do in forty minutes. 
He won the watch with great difficulty, having three- 
minutes to spare. =, «ae wre ee 
5 wi $i. oa ast? caren <3 ast ast ee 
THE ONE HUNDRED STONES’ MATOH. 
_ On Monday, the"14th of Oc ownse! 
formed an arduous task, gath 
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under the time tegen He gathered the one hun 
dred stones in forty-seven minutes, equal to a dis- 
tance of nearly six miles. 


On Monday. 14th October, William Mullan, a 
youth of only 15 years of age, started to walk 102 
miles in 24 successive hours, on Alnwick Moor. He 
rested in all 51 minutes, and completed the arduous 
undertaking half an hour within the limited time. 








Townsend, the Sussex pedestrian, completed his 
task, at Newcastle, 12 minutes within time. 
feat-may be pronounced one of the most arduous 
of any in the annals of walking, he having walked | 
oe miles backwards and 500 miles forwards, in 18 

ays. 
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RECIPES. 
= 
TO MAKE CHEAP BEER. 
Pour ten gallons of boiling water upon one peck 
of malt in a tub; stir it about well with a stick, let 
it stand about half an hour, and then draw off the 

















wort: pour ten gallons more of boiling water upon 


the malt, letting it remain another half hour, stirring | 
it occasionally, then draw it off and put it to the for- | 


mer wort: when this is done, mix four ounces of hops 
With it, and boil it well; then strain the hops from 
it, and when the wort becomes milk-warm, put some 
yeast to it. to make it ferment: when the fermenta- 
tion is nearly over, put the liquor into a cask, and 
as soon as the fermentation has perfectly subsided, 
bung it close down—the beer is then fit for use. 





A NATURAL DENTIFRICE. 


The common strawberry is a natural dentifrice, 
and its juice, without any preparation, dissolves the 
tartareous incrustations on the teeth, and makes the 
breath sweet and agreeable. 





TO CLEANSE GLOVES WITHOUT WETTING. 
Lay the gloves upon a clean board, make a mix- 
ture of dried fulling-earth and powdered alum, and 
ss them over on each side with a common stiff 
Prash: then sweep it off, and sprinkle them well! 
with dry bran and whiting, and dust them well; | 
this if they be not exceedingly greasy, will ren- 
der them quite clean; but, if they are much soil- 
ed, take out the grease with crumbs of toasted 
bread, and powder of burnt bone: then pass them 
over with a woollen cloth dipped in fulling-earth or 
alum powder; and in this manner they can be clean- 
ed without wetting, which frequently shrinks and 
spoils them. 





TO PREVENT THE GROWTH OF WEEDS ROUND YOUR 
FRUIT TREES. 

To diminish the growth of weeds round fruit trees, 
spread on the ground round the fresh transplanted 
trees, as far as the roots extend, the refuse stalks of 
flax, after the fibrous parts have been separated. 
This gives them very surprising vigour, as no weeds 
will grow under the refuse of flax, and the earth re- 
mains fresh and loose. Old trees treated in the same 
manner, when drooping in an orchard, will recover, 
and push out vegerian shoots. In place of flax stalks, 
the leaves which fall from trees in autumn may be 
substituted, but they must -be covered with waste 
twigs; or any thing else that can prevent the wind 
from blowing them away. 





A RADICAL CURE FOR ‘THE TOOTH ACHE. 
Use as a tooth powder the Spanish snuff called 
Sibella, and it will clean the teeth as well as any 
other powder, and totally prevent the tooth ache; 
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and make a regular practice of washing behind the 
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-|ears with cold water every morning; the remedy is PRICES CURRENT. 
infallible. 7 
TO ESCAPE THE EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. ARTICLES. per. ee RETAIL. 
rom; to 
When persons happen to be overtaken by a thun- sar ea Prine |burl"s Bolle 
der-storm, although they may not be terrified by the) poy: gooey ah ib an Te 
lightning, ee they naturally wish for shelter from) oppEp, W.1. Green, . | — 18} 19} 90 
the rain which usually attends it; and, therefore, if ’ do. Common,} —| 164] 174} 18] 99 
no house be at hand, generally take refuge under| ¢OTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 20/233 
the nearest tree they can find. But in doing this,| Georgia Upland,. . . | — 16} 18 
they unknowingly expose themselyes to a double} COTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 40 
. danger; first, because their clothes being thus kept} An Perens a “—~s wre 
his|dry, their bodies are rendered more liable to iajury,|  &&¢h number to No. 19.) — 
the lightning often passing over a body whose sur- em Mould, « - “a . - ae ~ 
face is wet; and, secondly, because a tree, or any oD aleatidiaaa ta laali \ . 
aay . RS a 7} 10) 12) 4g 
elevated object, instead of warding off, serves to at-| rp aTHERS, Live,...|—| 93] 35 
tract and conduct the lightning, which, in its passage! PysH, Herrings,Sus. bbl. 2 62/ 2 75) 3 00 
== |to the ground, frequently rends the trunks or branch-| Shad, trimmed, —|6 
es, and kills any person or animal who happens to| FLAXSEED, Rough, . . |bush| 1 
be close to it at the time. Instead of seeking pro-|FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 5 00) 5 25 
tection, then, by retiring under the shelter of a tree,| Fine, ....+ ++ +> — | 4 50) 4 62 
hay-rick, pillar, wall, or hedge, the person should — auperfi. = 4 *- + he. none 
either pursue his way to the nearest house, or get} (“oo ty 2 
4 eo 0 5 50 
to a part of the road or field which has no high ob- GUNFOWDER, Balti. . 0B) 5 po 
: : ‘ vb gs GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush| 5 57 
ject that can draw the lightning towards it, and re- Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 05] 1 10 
main there until the storm has subsided. do. Lawler,.....- —_ 92) 1 00 
It is particularly dangerous to stand near leaden do. Red,.....- — 95| 1 00 
spouts, iron gates or palisadoes, at such times; me-| Buckwheat, ....- - — 55) 75 
tals of all kinds having so strong an attraction for Bye, see ee eee _ os 56 
lightning, as frequently to draw it out of the course arley,.-..--+++- wee 
which it would otherwise have taken. + ecg ots ty oo fas . 00] 5 50; 6 00 
When in a house, avoid sitting or standing near rs dn, ni Seed ike 1 75] 2 00 
the window, door, or walls, during a thunder storm. Mangel Wurtzel Seed, nist, 050 
The nearer a person is to the middle of a room, the Timothy Seed, ....|—{ 2 25 
better. rr _ 30 35 
_ The greatest evil to be apprehended from light-| Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — 95) 1 
ning, is the explosion of powder-magazines. These} Beans, White, ....|— | 1 50 
may, in a great degree, be secured from danger by| HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |165 180 
insulation, or by lining the bulk-heads, and floor-|#OGS LARD, . - best. > - a 
ings, with materials of a non-conducting nature, the penny tong _— ae H 25 
expense of which would not be great. MOLASSES, Ww. India, |gal. 341 37 50 
=a = EE MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.| 3 00 J 
LVL. NAILS, 6a20d. .....|1b.| 63a} 7 9 
PHD PARMIR. NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bhi.| 2 50 
Sis. t scat <.s —| 225 
Bartimore, Fripay, Octoser 7, 1825. Turpentine, Soft, ..|—| 2 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 27, 
Einseed,. 4 65s su. — 60) 65 
BC Error.—Instead of saying, in the last num-|PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |14 50/15 
ber, that we would give six volumes of the Memoirs do. Prime,... | — {11 
of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society for five ;|PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 5 50 
dollars, we ought to have said six copies of the - ae aoe tee ro . bs : ro 
: : R | Seer c.1b. 2 
work. There has been but one volume printed. SOAP. Baltimore White,| ib. at ial te 
“ do. Brown, . | — 7 -” oe 10 
To Corresronpents. WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 29] 31} 
s~-=Curwen, in reply to Mr. Tuompson, was| PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr; — 80) 1 00 
received too late for insertion in this number. It! APP?.E BRANDY, Ist pr! ~- $4) 35 
will appear in our next. SUGARE, Hoven White, 'c.Ib. a8 “ 14 ~ 
do. rown,..|—, P 
Bedford, Virginia, Sept. 27, 1825. _ msiana, .. +++ = | 9 oa i pe 
Corton Seep may be safely given to hogs, fresh cua = eh a a 16} 18 
in water. If not convenient to feed in water, the . ce? ve 0 
; SPICES, Cloves,.... 80}; 9 
seed must first be considerably rotted. R. D. Ginger, Ground,. . . | — 5 8 
Nutmegs,.*. - 2 2. —j} 175 “i 
Tosacco.—Amount of inspections in the state/, Py rig eerie “ee a = 
warehouses, during the last week: Ground Alum,....|—| © 60 
Warehouse, No. 1, . ; 250 hhds. |SHOT, all sizes, ... . |cwt.| 9 50 10 00) 
Warehouse, No. 2, 248 « WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.} 2 00] 2 50 3 00, 4 
Warehouse, No. 3, : $25—823. ti a Sicily,. . | — ' +4 ; ae 
SO i Rea ston tt ME 5 nts 4 bis Yee _ 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. Claret,......-. doz) 3 18 
4 i 2 50}. 
Diseases incident to Cattle in General, The Rot in . rat ioe orb bl'd - ’ pm 40 . 
Sheep, Diseases of Lambs, and Diseases of Swine, con- do pa me 28 30} | wnwashee 
cluded—On the Hessian Fly, plan for diminishing its! 6 ,.mon. Country, . | — 25 but free of 
rayages—On Timber, opinion of First Class at West Shinnee Hom Pulled wit 33| 35 tags. 
Point controverted—Product of Nankin Cotton Seed— ° - 





ry and Silk Worm—On keeping Grapes—Rudiments of Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 


SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St. 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 


Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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CURWEN’S ADVICE TO HIS FRIEND TO 
READ THE BEGINNING, BEFORE HE 
QUOTES FROM THE END. 


Tue gentleman who has given the statement in 
regard to his cow, can have no cause of solicitude, 
as to the name of the cattle which he has sold, nor 
can he find any source of discontent towards his old 
friend Curwen, when he shall have reflected upon 
what he had written, and upon that which Curwen 
had given in reply. ‘The terms Norman and Alder- 
ney cattle, are occasionally indiscriminaiely, but im- 
properly used by English farmers, as well as writers. 
The Norman race was the breed from which the 
Alderneys were derived—the latter, being inferior 
in form, less in size, having the defects in points, 
and frame, which bad husbandry, and bare pastures 








are known to produce. In asserting, that his cow 
was of “J/Vorman” blood, I ascribed to her, the larger 
size, and better shape of a race, which are not “dwarf- 
ish” or “unthrifty,” which have long beeg known, 
and valued in one of the finest agricultural districts 
of the world. : 

He concludes his rejoinder in No. 28, of the Ame- 
yican Farmer, observing, “how or where Curwen 
“has imbibed a different opinion, and for what rea- 
“son published, I am at a loss to conjecture, but 
*hope he will now be satisfied of his error.” 

I “imbibed my opinions” upon cattle, in the only 
mode in which fe opinions, should be received, 
by feeling seeing trying and examining. I had seen 
Normans in France—Alderneys in Great Britain 
during a residence of three years—and at Geriman- 
town, [ have known them for seven as ‘‘dwarfish’ 
and bad—their advocate acknowledging, they must 
be unthrifty, as he asserts, Memoirs Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society, page 21. their “carcasses, are 
“400 VALUABLE FOR BEEF.” 


lof his cow. He must quote some other page, to de- 


tect a change of my mind. 

I live an hundred miles from his seat. I -have nei- 
ther seen bis buil, nor the other to which he refers, 
of Mr. C’s blood. They were called Alderney, and 
in 1821, when the notice was published, they had 
not been mentioned to me, as cennected, with the 
cow, which [ had seen, and upon which my opinions 
were formed. 

The calf of seven months, which he quotes, did 
hot gain a premium, it did not come under the scru- 
tiny of the judges, either as to origin or purity of 
blood. What man could determine, the breed of a 
calf so young, whose points of course could not have 
been developed, whose frame would be covered b 
fat, if it had been forced by nursing and all the mil 
of one cow, but if it had been loaded with fat, hav- 
ing taken the milk of two, who could determine to 
what breed it should be referred, with sufficient pre- 
cision, to decide, that there could be no alien cross. 

In support of this opinion, let it be recollected, 
that the bull which in 1822 when seventeen months 
old took a premium, and was then pronounced by 
the committee to be not Alde:ney, in 1821, when five 
or six months old had been exhibited at the Maryland 
Show, but was not then criticized as betraying “ac- 
cidental cross in his breeding.” 

I must again remind Mr. Thompson, that the Nor- 
mans possess all the properties, which he values in 
the Alderneys, and in addition better frames, good 
points, and larger size. 

He says he was on the spot. So was I—but he 
further remarks, *‘in corroboration of this impres- 
“sion, one of the judges called the attention of his 
“associates, to examine the Alderney cow, and 
“pointed out to him, some striking difference in the 
‘‘torm, and points, with a view to shew, that the 
“bull was of doubttul origin.” 

Will any man of even less experience than Mr. 
Thompson assert, that because the bull shewed 
points, characteristic of doubtful origin, that of con- 





If certain words in italics had not been introduc-! 
ed by Mr. ‘Thompson, I should not have noticed his 
cow. I am always glad to receive instruction from 
those who can teach—to admit arguments which are 
sound, but I 4m not prepared to acknowledge that 
I am in error, until it shall have been made appa- 
rent, that I am wrong. I have not the good fortune 
to discover the point of my friend’s argument, al- 
though I am assured, that he is honestly coavinced 
of its force. He exclaims, “show or where Curwen 
“obtained this information, I am at a loss to conjec- 
“ture, for it is new to me:” yet he refers, to *‘vol. 3, 
“page 153,” shewing, that four years ago, when 
speaking of Mr. C’s importation, | emphatically re- 
marked, “the Alderney calf, is traced with certainty 
“to the Island, which gives his name, but the pedt- 
“gree of his family has not been suificiently prov- 
“ed, to remove our belief thet they possess blood, 
“which is not Alderney. ‘That fine farm stock may 
“be shipped from the islands in the British channel— 
“that well formed Norman cattle, have been fre- 
“quently so exported, is weil known * * * He 
quotes a passage from this sume notice in the same 
page, stating that “Mr. Haines’ imported Aiderney 
“bull, killed a man at Wilkesbarre, and was shot— 
“Captain Thompson’s imported bull shewed the 
“same inclination, and was condemned to the yoke— 
“Mr. Howard’s imported bull for the like disposi- 
“tion, is shut ap for life.” 

Upon this discovery he exclaims, “if your present 
“correspondent Curwen, is the same who addressed 
“you vol. 3, page 153, he has certainly changed ‘his 
“mind.” 

I wish my friend Thompson, would adhere to the 
old fashioned mode, beginning at the top, instead of 
reading backwurds from the bottom of the page. 

I have proved that in the same page, in the same 
notice, | had strongly conveyed four years ago, my 





impression, disputing the pedigree of the “family” 
30 —VoL. 7. 


sequence, the cow ef precisely the same blood, as 
whe bull, must necessarily betray false breeding? Do 
we not often see animals, three quarters bred, hav- 
ing the appearance of pure blood? Do we not see 
the offspring of the same sire and dam, vary in the 
characteristics of the blood, supposed to predomi- 
nate, and giving them the name of three-quarters, 
or seven-eighths breed? Does not every breeder 
of cattle, and every sportsman know, that one of 
the family may appear to be pure, and yet another 
may be evidently impure—that twin lambs and lit- 
ters of puppies afford instances, which cannot be 
controverted? 

The Norman cattle were the originals of the Al 
derney, which are called.by Lawrence “a variety 
of, and simaller than the Norman.” Might not the 
judge, have shewn points in the cow, directly op- 
posed to those of the bull—observing, there is an 
evident difference—they are not the same in exter- 
nal character, yet they are the same in blood—here 
is one thing in the bull, there is the opposite in the 
cow. There are certificates at hand to shew they 
are of the same blood—thus they cannot be thorough 
bred, from an established race. This bull is said to 
be a full blooded Alderney—He is from stock im- 
ported by a gentleman, who had no motive but the 
desire of doing good. He was bred in Maryland— 
is it not just as likely, that the sagacious manager 
of a well conducted estate, remarkable for accura- 
cy in all its details, Saag ap by a proprietor, 
whose success in breeding, is made apparent by the 
excellence of his stock, should know the pedigree 
of a bull bred under his own eye, as that the Gover 


nor of an Island, and a Colonel of the Royal Inva-|. 


lids, should know the precise origin of animals, 
with which it was impracticable they could have 
much to do. Could not a ‘bull jump a fence” in 
the Alderney Island, with as much ease, as he could 
break into a field of a Maryland farm? As to the 





NA 
premium, which one of the imported bulls is said 
to have taken in the Island, I again remark, that 
Norman, and Alderney are often, though incorrect- 
ly, used as synonymous terms by unskilful persons. 
Do we not hear our farmers talk of the English 
breed of hogs, and the English breed of sheep as 
if there were but one breed in England? We have 
had in Pennsylvania'a breed of cows called Ham- 
burg, because they were shipped from Hamburg, 
and sheep called Irish, because they were shipped 
from Ireland; and various breeds called Tunisian 
because they had broad tails and were brought from 
the port called Tunis, : 

If one of the imported bulls, had taken a premi- 
um, how does that affect the cow? We have seen 
that a bull, which had been offered as Alderney, 
took a premium at the Maryland Show, yet he was 
declared by the persons who awarded it, to be not 
Alderney. They thought him “a fine animal,” so 
fine, as to deserve a premium, and “well grown,” 
but he was not an Alderney. Did they not think 
him something better? ox 

Mr. Thompson will not admit, that the decision 
upon this bull, affects the cow, yet he would con- 
tend, that the decision upon the bull at the Guern- 
sey and Alderney show, did affect the same cow. 

In relation to the opinion of our lamented friend, 
who is no more, however much I valued him, and 
regarded his decision on many subjects, I am asto- 
nished at his judgment having been brought into 
this discussion, although, he did “board with a man 
in. Cheltenham who kept one cow.” 

I know Mr. Haines, admired the stock called Al- 
derney in Maryland, and that he was anxious to 
improve his own by one of the bulls—but when the 
friend of the gentleman, with whom he had nego- 
tiated an exchange, saw the Germantown stock, 
raising both His hands, he exclaimed, aghing, 
“I would not give H——d’s bull for the whole 
herd.” : 

I do not wish to satisfy Mr. Thompson, that he is 
in “error’—dering twelve years intimate acquain- 
tance, I have been disposed to consider him gene- 





rally right: I but desire to shew, to any man who 
is not quite sick of the subject, and will read in 
the ordinary way from the beginning, that he has 
not proved that I have advanced an “hypothesis,” 
which is NEW, in ascribing to his cow better blood 
than he thinks she deserves, or that I had ‘changed 
my mind.” 

I shall not consider + bound to prosecute 
this discussion, nor to rebut any argument, which 
may be brought either for, or against any gentle- 
man’s dead, or living cow; although I gall bos no 
objection to discuss any matter, however tiresome 
or dry, with my friend ‘Thompson at his fire side— 
reminding him, that it was his introduction of cer- 
tain words in italics, which led me to reply. 

I will positively assert, that there are various 
breeds of cattle, both in Great Britain and America, 
of which I highly approve, and I am not conscious 
of having opposed, the propagation of any other, 
than the Devon and Alderney races, although whilst 
breeding for my amusement, from “native” and im- 

rted animals of different families, my experience 
eads me to decide in favour of one. 


CURWEN. 
Philadelphia County, Oct. 5th. { 





HORSES, CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Comparative estimates of — employed in rear- 
ing Horses, Cattle, and » in West Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Washington, Penn. Sept, 11th, 1925. 
Tue following estimates of pote on the various 
departments of husbandry, although not precisely 
in their present shape, were made for the use of a 





young friend about commencing the world as a far- 
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mer. ‘They are the result of the most careful inves- 
tigation; and, where the slightest doubt existed in 
my own mind, I availed myself of the judgment of 
the most judicious farmers in my neighbourhood. 

'To persons residing in the vicinity of large cities, 
or in districts of country where produce commands 
high prices, and, of course, lands sell or rent in pro- 
portion, the estimates of keeping the different kinds 
of stock, will appear too low; but I can assure such 
that the prices set down, are the very highest de- 
manded by our best farmers. I wil] just state that 
I have at this time, near 300 sheep, kept in the best 
manner, at 874 cents each, per annum. 

Should you think these estimates calculated to 
add to the stock of useful information so widely dis- 
seminated by the American Farmer, they are at 
your service. 

ESTIMATE ON HORSES. 
We will suppose 12 brood mares to cost $1200 00 
Service of a horse for do. ee 
In order to raise good colts we lose the use 

of the mares for two years. We must, 

therefore, charge the keeping of twelve 





mares at $15 each, perannum . . . 360 00 
From twelve mares we may calculate t 
raise nine colts:—To keep these the first 
winter will cost $3 each . . . . . 27 00 
Their keeping second year, at $10 perhead, 90 00 
Do. third year at $12, — do. 108 00 
The fourth year, they will require a great 
deal of care and attention, and may be 
set down at $20 each za 180 00 
2065 00 
At the end of the first two years, we may 
estimate the mares at $1100; this sum 
must be deducted from the expenses, 1100 00 
4965 00 


Some allowance ought perhaps to be made for 
the use of the mares that do not breed. 


Nine good colts, raised with care, from 
such mares as could be had for $100 
each, and a first rate horse, will average 
at four years old, $125 


1125 00 


Third year, pasturing and wintering at $8, 96 00 
Fourth do. do. at $8, 96 00 
Add 360 bushels corn, for stall feeding, at 

20 cents per bushel cerns s waa 





Entire cost, not reckoning labour and risk, 372 00 
These if good cattle and well taken care of, 

will average at four years old, 8 cwt. 

making in all 96 cwt. which with us is 


now worth $4 per cwt. 


Profit 


384 00 


. $12 00 





Here again it would appear that raising cattle is 
an unprofitable branch of husbandry. 

In these calculations we take it for granted, that 
we pasture in enclosed fields in the summer, and 
feed with hay during winter. However, we resort 
to various expedients to reduce the expense, such as 
feeding with straw in winter, and suffering the cat- 
tle to run in the woods during the summer. Some 


pasture, which costs but little. Many of our best 
farmers pay but little attention to raising stock, but 
make a handsome profit by purchasing from the in- 
habitants ofthe new and thin settlements, and fatten- 
ing on clover pasture and stall-.feeding. ‘This when 


t has also this advantage, that we bring all the 
bulky and unsaleable produce, consumed by these 
cattle, into a small compass, and into a state to com- 
mand cash. It is also much better to feed as much 
as possible of your produce on yourfarm. Although 
you do not at first appear to have so large a profit, 
you are eventually compensated by the abundant 
supply of manure with which you are furnished. 


our work is done by the owners of the soil, and their 
hardy sons, and although the profits be small, what- 
ever they are is clear gain. 

In the above estimates I did not consider it neces- 


every article consumed by the horses and cattle. 
The sheep estimate will supply tfis omission, as it 
shows the value of such articles. 


ESTIMATE ON SHEEP. 


Suppose we purchase 100 full bred ewes, 


atg$l0each . . . $1000 00 








Deduct expenses, as above 965 00 
160 00 

Deduct from this the interest for two years, 
on $1200, paid for the mares 144 00 
Profit $16 00 





This will appear but a poor compensation for the 
care and attention of four years; and when we make 
a proper allowance for losses by accidents, &c. the 

ance will be the other way. If these estimates 
be correct, it follows, that going extensively into the 
business of raising horses, will not turn out to good 
account. However, it is but fair to remark, that 
one or two good colts may be raised on a good farm, 
where mixed husbandry is carried on, and hardly 
be felt. And it is a practice but too common to 
make the breeding mare do almost as much work 
as any horse on the farm; in this way the expense 
is lowered, but the value of the colt is also propor- 
tionably reduced. 


ESTIMATE ON CATTLE. 


A good cow will raise a calf, and pay for 
er keeping besides; so that it will not 

be fair to make any charge for their keep- 
ing until they are six months old. e 
will take twelve as our number, and set 
down their keeping for the first winter, 


at $3 each $36 00 


Twenty-five acres of pasture, which is suf- 





send their young stock to the mountains for summer! 


——- managed, generally repays handsomely. | 


sary to set down in detail, the quantity and value of 


and took proper care of them. It would be altoge- 
ther wild to calculate on the continuance of this 
state of things. The disproportion between sheep. 
husbandry and every other kind, is too great to last. 
Many of our farmers who heretofore scouted merino 
sheep, are now going into the business with spirit;— 
this will have a tendency to equalize. But let the 
best use be made of our present stock of fine wooled 
sheep, and it must be several years before the busj- 
ness can be reduced as low as the other branches of 
farming are now with us. 





BURNED CLAY. 


New Theory of the modus operandt of “burned clay” 
as a manure. Addressed to Ennalls Martin, M. D, 
by Joseph E. Muse, M. D. Cambridge. 

Cambridge, March 9, 1825, 
Dear S,—I had the honour to receive your very 
polite and interesting communication proposing cer. 
tain problems in chemico-agriculture, for which] 

/must express my obligations, as well for the com. 

'pliment offered me by a gentleman whose acknow. 

iledged talents, erudition and profession, are pecul- 

larly calculated to inspire confidence in his own by. 
potheses, as for his ardent pursuit, in the evening of 

‘an active and laborious life, of objects deeply involr. 

‘ing the interests of the commnnity, of which he has 

been long a useful and conspicuous member—and| 

|regret to suppose that they admit of no solution, a) 

'solutely worthy of reliance; they are fit and interest 

ing subjects for inquiry and speculation, but in the 

‘present state of science, I apprehend, to say mor 

would be to incur the charge of empiricism; with 

this understanding, I proceed to offer in the same 





tought here to be noticed, that nine-tenths of frank manner in which they have been asked, my 


‘opinions and reasons upon the subject in question, 
| Your inquiries go to the mode and results of bum 
\ing clay, and its properties as a manure, and may be 
\referred to the following questions. 
we the process be performed in an open or clos 

lint: 

Is the result an oxide or a carbonate? 

In what consists the operation of burned clay te 
promote vegetation? 

What acid does a clay soil generally contain? 

To determine the judgment in regard to the first 
question, the condition and peculiar nature of the 
mass to be burned, should be carefully considered; 


ficient, can be had at $1 per acre 25 00) if very barren or divested of vegetable matter 
Six tons of hay, at $4 perton . .. . 24 00)KiIn should be exposed, as rte as possible, to th 
One hundred bushels of oats, at 124 cents atmospheric air, for reasons which will be assigned, 
per bushel . . . . - - - « « « 12 50/in the course of my communication; if, on the con- 
A man can easily attend 500 head, and do trary, the mass contain, as it frequently may, much 
considerable work during the summer extraneous inet vegetable, or other wholesome sub- 
season besides. We will, however, al- -,,| Stances, capable of decomposition by fire, a clos 
low one-fourth of a man’s time, at $150, 37 50| combustion will be preferable, to confine as much 
Shearing, salt, &c. &c. — . 6 00/ as possible, the volatile products, of gasses and oils, 
——--——| which must undoubtedly be viewed as auxiliary to 
$1105 00) the power of burned clay as a manure. 
; : ~~ | ‘The effect upon the cay must of necessity be ori 
The fleeces of the above, if good, will ave- dation; and e sapugnent. as it may appear A be, to 
rage @2each . .... . Oe 200 00) the new discoveries of Sir Humphrey Davy, which 
From 100 ewes properly kept, we will raise establish the fact that clay is 4 metallic oxide, (oxide 
75 ayer wae six months old, are eas 00 of aluminum; ) this great philosypher having convert 
now wo 7 “wy heresy’ —s 
Pap al sone 08 ed potassium into its deutoxide, (dry potash) by clay, 


Deduct expenses and cost, as above 


Deduct 20 per cent. for interest, losses, &e. 125 00 


Gain, firstyear . . . . - ss - $500 00 


Although this profit appears large, it has been 
more than realized by every man amongst us, who 





Second year, pasturing and wintering at $6, 


1725 00 
1100 00 


625 00 


had the fortune to possess-a good flock of sheep,! 


which proves the presence of oxygen in the latter, 
yet it is equally true that clay is capable of supporting 
combustion; this fact, (though denied by the most 
distinguished philosophers,) is so well known to ma- 
ny intelligent farmers of Europe and America, and 
so thoroughly established by your recent exper- 
ments, detailed in your late communication to me, 
that to contradict it now, to subserve the purposes 
of hypothesis, would be absurd. ‘Those two facts 
are apperently at variance with each other, but 
may be reconciled by the following reflection, every 
metal combines with certain proportions of oxygen, 
and forms two or more oxides, according to its pe- 
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uliar nature ‘or the circumstances of its application: | sarily be forwarded by the method of - dressing, | tence and constant tendency to extract from the at- 
c ’ 


: inst: is saturated by twenty-seven of 
al ‘op weal in the Mar of the earth 
for — with this, its native dose; but - pg 
to a strong heat, in @ crucible, this oxide, as yo 
well know, will absorb one other proportion, so as to 
contain about ——_ oxygen, which twe A oa 
‘des essentially differ in their affinities and other 
aon erties;and so may aluminum be oxidized to 
aes in its native bed, and by an elevation of 
temperature and other favorable circumstances, w- 
star omnium receive another proportion of are 
and assume new properties; and that it is — €0 
this second proportion, is wyny go by an e- 
cidental statement of a fact by DL . Darwin, in n 
Phitologia, viz.—‘‘when clay is united with so muc 
oxygen, by fire, as to form a soft brick, &c. &e. 
he fact of the combustion of clay is a phenome- 

non for which I can offer no other solution, and Dr. 
Davy’s new and fanciful theory of combustion, found- 
ed on the energetic exercise of the chemical forces, 
and dispensing with the necessity of oxygen, would 
not cnghin the phenomenon; because in the article 
under consideration, (clay,) we must exclude the 
idea of extraneous matter, and it would be absurd 
to suppose the alumina capable of combustion by 
means of an energetic chemical combination wi 
i mn corpuscles. ; 
ete to the question of the carbonation of 
the clay, I have no hesitation to say, that it is phy- 
sically impossible; admitting the fullest combustion 
of this metallic oxide, yet it cannot result in carbon 
or any of its compounds, and nothing short of f the 
mystical art of alchymy could produce it; in this, I 
must be distinctly understood to confine my remarks 
to the clay itself, not embracing all those heteroge- 
neous substance, which may frequently be incorpo- 
rated with it. 

You ask, in what consists the operation of burned 
clay, to promote vegetation? ; 

ne of the most promicent and agriculturally per- 

nicious properties of clay, is its affinity for water, 
with which it forms a plastic paste, that hardens and 
cracks with the heat of the sun, and whose strong te- 
nacity is unfavourable to the extension of the tender 
radicle; this plastic property is destroyed by torre- 
faction, and hence manifestly arises one of the be- 
nefits of the manure in question, by interrupting 
the continuity of the plastic clay, and necessarily 
improving the texture; and applied as a top dress- 
ing, I have no doubt its operation would be conspi 
cuous in the first year, by altering the chemical pro- 
perties of the surface clay, which is more exposed to 
the influence of alternate moisture and heat, by 
whose agency the tenacious plasticity, and subse- 
quent cracking is produced, whereas if ploughed in, 
a year’s cultivation might probably be requisite for 
a thorough commixture, by which alone when re- 
moved from the surface it could operate effectually 

It is obviously not my intention to ascribe to this 
cause alone, the virtues of this manure; clay, when 
burned, assumes, as I have stated, a new chemical 
constitution, by the absorption of a second propor- 
tion of oxygen; and Dr. Darwin avers the fact, that 
clay, after a further oxidation by heat, has a strong 
affinity for nitrogen, and that the use of soft bricks 
in the production of nitre, is well known in Paris, 
where they are bought for that purpose; this nitro- 
gen then combining with the second portion of oxy- 
gen which must have been imbibed during the com- 
bustion, the result will be nitrous acid. It is noto- 
rious that nitrous acid readily parts with its oxygen, 
and hence may be derived one of the benefits of 
burning the clay, viz: the ready and copious supply 
of oxygen, so essential to vegetable life, and pecu- 
liarly to the embryon plant; of which a simple ex- 
periment with dilute chloric acid will produce con- 
viction. 
_ This affinity for nitrogen, of clay when burned, 
8 a most important fact; the process would neces- 


in reference to immediate ploughing in, that a large 
surface may be exposed to the atmosphere, from 
which it will derive its nitrogen; yet the result will 
be equally certain and complete in either case. 

The nitrogen, too, will combine with the hydro- 
gen of the water, which is always present, and form 
ammonia; which will operate favourably upon the 
metallic oxides, forever prevalent in clayey soils, 
and incontestably pernicious to vegetation, and also 
upon the sulphate of clay, which is equally so, as a 
re-agent to decompose them, and render them, at 
least, harmless. 

The utility of nitrogen, to vegetation, may also 
be deduced from the analysis of their seed, and 
especially those of wheat, which exhibit a large 

roportion of this elementary substance; and real- 
'y upon an extended view of this subject, I should 
not be surprised, if future full and fair experiment 
should place this deutowide of aluminum (as I shall 
henceforth denominate it,) in the first order of ma- 
nures. 

In answer to your last inquiry, I may say, that 
clays generally contain an acid, and that it is sul- 
phuric, but they readily part with it, upon the ap- 
plication of strong heat; from which may be deriv- 
ed one of the advantages of burning them. 

This leads to another chemical view of the sub- 
ject, which may tend to explain the modus operandi 
of burned clay upon that which is cold and barren. 

Native clays, as before stated, are minimum 


aximum oxidation, the sulphuric acid which they 
generally discover upon analysis, they readily part 
with, by a strong heat; and in fect burned clay be- 
comes a “tertium quid,” a compound, possessing a 
new chemical constitution, with properties and affi- 
nities widely differing from those of the native clay: 
hence it follows, under the laws of complex affini- 
ties, that upon the commixture of the new com- 
pound with the old, a new set of forces begin to 
display themselves with more or less energy, accor- 
ding to circumstances; a change of temperature, 
and capacity for heat in the combining substances, 
is the necessary consequence; and ultimately, the 
constitution of the resulting mass is materially al- 
tered; and to this, I presume, may be referred much 
of the salutary effects of burned clay; native clay 
absorbs too much water for the health of vegetables, 
and parts with it too freely; the burned clay ab- 
sorbs less, and retains it longer, and the compound 
of the two, adopts this latter character, so essential 
to the fertility of a soil, in a most singular degree: 
indicating by this fact alone, the assumption of a 
new chemical constitution. Widely different is the 
result of the commixture of sand with clay, which 
has been so universally recommended, to improve 
the texture; but I believe seldom attempted, be- 
cause I presume that the labour would offer an in- 
surmountable obstacle, the effect being purely me- 
chanical, would be only in the ratio of the two 
earths, which the value of an American acre with 
the present prices of produce would not justify. 

I must implore your patience for a moment long- 
er, to remark upon the Corinthian pillar of my the- 
ory, viz: The affinity of the maximum ozide of alu- 
minum for the nitrogen of the atmosphere; that beside 
the positive evidence of that distinguished philoso 
pher, Dr Darwin, general reasoning and the most 
relevant analogies concur to sustain the fact; nature 
has most abundantly furnished the elements of food 
for vegetable as well as animal life, under various 
combinations; she would have been truly defertive 
in arrangement, and foiled in her end, had’she not 
rendered them subservient to her purposes, by 
means of reason and instinct in the one, and by 
immutable laws of matter in the other, to elicit and 
prepare from copious sources the food designed for 
organized life. An instance in point is afforded b 





the oxide of calcium, (lime,) in its extensive exis- 


\oxides; by combustion, they acquire a new state of 


mosphere, and elsewhere, carbonic acid; which too 
is constantly regenerating, chiefly for the purposes 
of vegetation, by the affinity of carbon for the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere; analagous and equally im- 
portant is the character which I have ventured to 
assign to the oxide of aluminum, whose general 


fits it for the wise purposes of her creation, and 
places in the power of man a bountiful supply of 
wealth and happiness. 

Finally, my dear sir, I have a very strong convic- 
tion, founded on evidence and reason, of the truth 


of the following tons, 

That Pe operates to promote vegetable 

life, both mechanically and chemically. 
. That the process of combustion should be gene- 
rally performed with a free access of open air. 
hat the combustion may be in a close kiln, pro- 
vided there be such a proportion of vegetable mat- 
ter, that the confinement of its volatile products may 
compensate for the defective oxidation of the clay. 

That its tendency to absorb the nitrogen of the at- 
mosphere, is the most useful and prominent charac- 
ter of well oxidized clay. ‘ 

That the new constitution of this substance is ca- 
pable of assimilating, by commixture, the native 
cold clays, so as to elevate their temperature, to di- 
minish their avidity for water, and increase their ca- 
pacity to retain it—and 

That no substance in the wide field of nature has 
yet been discovered, equal in extent, accessibility, 
and fertilizing powers, to this deutowide of alumi- 
num. 

In attestation of these truths, I have made some 
chemical examinations, which [ design to apply in 
the present year to practical uses, of which I will 
then render you an impartial history. 

I am conscious, my dear sir, your patience must 
be exhausted; and equally so, that your liberality 
will apologize for the ardent manner in which I 
have treated the subject proposed to me; the earn- 
est investigation of which, considerably promoted 
by your inquiries, has conducted me to a fuller con- 
viction than I had before experienced; and for which 
I beg you to accept the acknowledgements of 

Yours, most respectfully, 


JOS. E. MUSE. 
To Ennatts Martin, M. D. ’ 
[Cambridge Chronicle. 





PALMA CHRISTI—INQUIRY. 
Dear Sir, Cambridge, Oct. 2, 1825. 


I have been so frequently disappointed in my wheat 
crops, for several years, - n land which I fave ex- 
pensively and highly cultivated and improved, that 
I have determined, if not yet, on a new series of 
crops, at least, to make large and satisfactory expe- 
riments the ensuing season. I have, this season, 
grown some cotton of different kinds, and I have 
concluded to plant next year about 50 acres of cot- 
ton, green seed, which I End to be the best adapted 
to our climate. [ design also to plant 10 acres of 
Palma Christi, if I can obtain seed for so much. 

In regard to the cotton, your inestimable paper 
has already furnished me with the mode of cultiva- 
tion, satisfactorily. My present object is to request 
of you the favour to insert a few queries, in respect 
to the Palma Christi. 

Whit is the mode of cultivation? What soil is 
best adapted to it? How many bushels of seed will 
an acre generally produce, say, upon lands ble 
of 20 bushels of wheat? How is the crop gathered 
or harvested? What price will it generally bring? 
How much oil will a bushel produce? 

If any of your correspondents who possess infor- 





y} mation upen this subject, will be so obliging xs to 


communicate it through the Farmer I shall esteem 


existence on the broad face of nature, most aptly - 
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ita high favour, which may possibly benefit others 
as well as myself, 
Yours, respectfully, 
JOS. E. MUSE. 


Se 


MEXICAN PIGGERIES. 


A fine breed of that useful animal, the pig, is kept 
by several persons of wealth, as an article of trade, 
in the city of Mexico, and the care and attention 
paid to their cleanliness and comfort, so far exceed 
any thing [ have seen elsewhere, that a short account 
may be useful, by furnishing hints to our farmers, 
brewers, distillers, &c. by whom large numbers of 
these valuable animals can be kept. ‘The premises 
where the business is carried on are extensive; con- 
sisting, in general, of a good dwelling house, with a 
shop, slaughter-house, and places for singing the 
pigs, large bowls for rendering the lard, and lard 
rooms, with wooden binns for containing the ren 
dered fat, which is an article of great consumption 
in Spanish cookery, being used as a substitute for 
butter. There is also a soap manufactory, in which 
the offal fat is manufactured, and apartments where 
the blood is made into a kind of black-pudding, sold 
to the poor. Behind all these are the styes for the 
hogs, gemterally from 800 to 1000 in number, which 
occupy a considerable range of well built sheds, about 
$0 feet deep, with the roofs as very low; 
and having the entrance through low arches, before 
which is an open space the whole length of oe 
and about 24 feet wide, in the centre of which is a 
kind of aqueduct, built of stone, and filled with clean 
water, supplied from a well at the end of the pre- 
mises. The hogs can only put their noses inio this 
water through holes in the walls which prevents 
their dirtying it, as it passes through the whole di- 
vision of the yard. This is the only liquid given 
them; and their food is maize or Indian corn, slight- 
ly moistened, and scattered at stated hours on the 
ground, which in the yard as well as the place where 
they sleep, is perfectly dry and clean. 

They are attended by several Indians with every 
possible care, and have a cold bath on the premises, 
which they are frequently obliged to use, as clean- 
liness is considered essential to their acquiring that 
enormous load of fat from which their principal pro- 
fit is derived. Their ease and comfort also appear 
to be studiously attended to; and the occupation of 
two Indian lads will cause a smile on the counte- 
nances of my musical readers, where they are em- 
ployed from morning till night, in settling disputes, 
or little bickerings, that may arise among the happy 
inhabitants of this community, and in singing them 
to sleep. The boys are chosen for the strength of 
their lungs, and their taste and judgment in delight- 
ing the ears and lulling the senses of this amiable 
harmonic society: they succeed ea: h other in chaunt- 
ing during the whole day, to the great delight and 
edification of the audience, who seem fully to appre- 
ciate the merits of the performers. The proprietor 
of one of those establishments Limself attended us, 
and explained the use of the various apartments. He 
assured me that the premises cost him $60,000, and 
that his sales amounted to about $2000 per week; 
indeed, his display of diamonds, and his three splen- 
did carriages with fine horses, standing in the yard, 
bespoke him a man of some opulence and import- 
ance. His stock are bred at a farm belonging to 
him at Otumba, and driven te Mexico, to be fuatten- 


ed, when eight months old. 
[ Bullock’s Mexico. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION AND FAIR. 


The “Dorchester Agricultural Society” will hold 
their Pes Cattle Show in Cambridge, on Thursday 
and Friday, the 10th and 11th of November next, 
for the exhibition and sale of domestic animals and 


family manufactures, and for ploughing matches. 
The following premiums will be awarded: 
HORSES, 
For the best stallion (draft or saddle,) 
For the best brood mare, do. do. . 
CATTLE. 
For the best bull over 2 years old, . 
For the second best bull over 2 years o 
For the best bull under 2 years, ; 
For the second best bull under 2 years, 
For the best milch cow, ‘ 
For the second best milch cow, ‘ 
For the best heifer, from one to three years old, 
with or without calf, 
For the best under one year, 
For the best yoke of broke oxen, : 
For the second best yoke of broke oxen, 
For the best and fattest bullock, 
SWINE. 


$10 
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For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 


best boar, . 
second best boar, . 
best sow, . 7 
second best sow, 
fattest and heaviest hog 
SHEEP. 


, live weight, 


wewohweu 


best ram, . ‘ 

second best ram, . 

For the best ewe, : 

For the second best ewe, : ; . 

For the best lot of wethers, not over two years 
old, and not less than four in number, 

IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


For the best agricultural implement that may be 
considered new and worthy of patronage, 


For the 
For the 


wowu 


or 


cr 


PLOUGHING MATCHES. 
For the best ploughing by two horses, 6 
For the second best do. ‘ ‘ 5 
To each successful Ploughman, . 3—6 
FAMILY MANUFACTURES, 

For the best piece of kersey, not less than 20 yds. 
For the best lindsey, not less than 10 yards, 

‘or the best carpeting not less than 20 yards, 
For the best hearth rug, . 

For the best counterpane, ‘ ‘ ; 
For the best linen sheeting, not less than 10 yds. 
For the best linen diaper for table cloths, 

For the best towelling linen diaper do. 

For the best pair knit woollen stockings, 

For the best pair knit cotton stockings, 

BUTTER. 


For the best fresh butter, not less than 5 lbs. 

For the second best do. do. : ‘ : 

For the best potted butter, not less than three 
months old, nor less than 10 lbs. 

For the second best do. do. 

CROPS. 

For the best average crop of millet, or other 
good hay, well cured, on not less than one 
acre and not less than 5,000 lbs. per acre, 

For the best average crop of Indian corn, on 
not less than three acres, and not less than 
40 bushels per acre, ‘ ‘ 

For the best average crop of wheat, on not less 
than three acres, and not less than twenty 
bushels per acre, . R ‘ ; 

For the best crop of potatoes, on not less than 
an acre, and not less than 250 bushels, 

For the best crop of carrots, do. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

For a saffiple of the best barrel of cider of any 
age, _ * :' * 

In every instance satisfactory evidence must be 
exhibited as to the cultivation and product, toge- 
ther with samples of the crops, and a statement of 
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the time of planting or seeding, and the quantity 





sowed to the acre; and no premium will be given 
for animals or crops unless owned in Dorchester 
county. JOS. E. MUSE, Presidente. 
Joun H. Hoorrr, Sec’ry. 

Cambridge, July 4, 1825. 

[The rules and regulations are the same as are 


generally established on such occasions, and are 
published in the hand-bills.] 


——_—______ 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


ce , 


{In this number we comménce the publication of 
an able and lucid address to the citizens of Penp. 
sylvania on the subject of connecting the waters of 
the Ohio and Lake Erie with the Susquehanna, 
We regret the necessity of dividing it, but that re- 
gret is diminished by the consideration that the im- 

ortance of the subject, and the talent with which 
it has been developed, have already given it a wide 
spread circulation, and we publish it more for the 
sake of record and reference, than in the expecta- 
tion of offering to many of our readers what they 
have not already seen. Pennsylvania has silently 
and unostentatiously expended immense sums in 
works of internal improvement, and, is at this time 
making great preparations todo more. She has en- 
listed wealth, talent and perseverance, before which 
all obstacles must yield;—so true are the homely 
sayings of her great Frankin, that 

“By diligence and patience thé mouse ate in two the 
cable.” and, 

“Little strokes fell great oaks.” 

As for poor Maryland, we must confess we have 
little hopes of her doing any thing to give artificial 
effect and value to her natural resources. Nature 
seems to have thrown in our way the means of aug- 
menting our wealth and population, as if to test our 
skill and publick spirit, but the pearls have fallen 
before swine. We are too indolent, contracted and 
timid, to complete the works which God seems to 
have begun and commanded us to finish. He has 
told us to increase and multiply, yet we refuse to 
improve the sources that he has provided for aug- 
nenting the means of subsistence, upon which mul- 
tiplication depends. But saying no more at present, 
we shall return to this subject with more leisure—if 
not in better humour.]} 








TO THE CITIZENS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Friends and Fellow Citizens, 


Havine had the honour of being appointed by 
the Convention at Harrisburg, a Committee to ad- 


4) dress the citizens of the state on the subject of its 


internal improvement, particularly as regards open- 
ing a communication between its eastern and west- 
ern waters; we solicit your attention to the facts 
and reasonings on this important subject, which we 
respectfully submit to your consideration, witha 
hope, that they will, with every well constituted 
mind, remove all doubt of the eligibility of the un- 
dertaking, on a scale worthy of the great state we 
inhabit—a state second to none in the Union, in 
point of natural advantages of every description. 
In calling the attention of the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania to the subject of this address, it is our 
purpose to rest our assertions upon ascertained and 
incontrovertible data; and we ask no confidence 
but that to which we shall entitle ourselves by the 
fa:ts to which we shal) refer. Experience is the 
most certain test of all human undertakings; and, 
therefore, to establish the utility of the improve- 
ment of the state generally, and especially of the 
proposed communication between its eastern and 
western sections, it is fortunate that we are not 
obliged to depend on theory, which, however plau- 
sikle, is often fallacious. Internal improvements, 
which cheapen and facilitate the means of commu- 
nication between different countries and different 
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rtions of the same country, have the yore 3 of| 
the civilized world in their favour, and their effects 
upon the prosperit and happiness of the eople of; 
every nation in which they exist, are in full proof. 
We can appeal to the experience of Great Britain, 
of Holland,* of France, and of China, on the sub- 
ject of canals generally, and to that of New York, 
in her two great canals—cases which are irresistibly 
convincing on this subject. So 
Postponing for the present, an exhibition of the 
benefits which will result from the completion of a 
communication between lake Erie and the Ohio 
and Susquehanna, independent of the revenue to 





be derived from such a work; we wish to call your 
attention to the progress and success of the New 
York grand canals, in the first instance. 

The Erie canal, three hundred and fifty-three 
miles in length. was begun July 4, 1817, and will 
be completed in the course of next month. In 1821, 
there were 94 miles navigable—in 1822, 116—in 
1823, 160—and in 1824, 280. The tolls received 
in 1821, were $2$,000—in 1822, $57,160—in 1823, 
$105,037—and in 1824, $294,546; thus almost tre- 
bling in the last year, even before the completion 
of the work. 

The Champlain Canal is sixty-one miles long. 
The tolls on it in 1823, were $26,966--in 1824, 
446,214, ‘The total expenditure on both canals, 
(exclusive of the tolls,) has been $3,829,055: to 
complete the works and pay damages, will require 
$800,000 more—making the sum actually raised 
and to be raised $9,629,055. Add the tolls; which 
have been appropriated to aid the canal fund, and it 
will somewhat exceed $10,000,000, for the most ex- 
tensive inland artificial navigation in the world, 414 
miles. ‘The total tolls on both canals last year, were 
$340,761, being within $62,042 of the whole present 
interest on the canal debt, which is only $402,803. 
The tolls of the year 1825, are expected to exceed 
$500,000. In May, they were about $100,000, and 
nearly as much in June. The best informed citi- 
zens of the state, calculate that in a very few years 
the revenue of the canals will amount to a million 
of dollars annually, and not only ultimately pay off 
the debt, but support the government. And let it 
be observed, that all the calculations heretofore 
made on the subject, have fallen short of the reality. 
The annual expenditure for repairs, improvements, 
and superintendance, is calculated at 3100,000. . 

We trust that these favourable results would, in 
themselves, be abundantly suflicient to settle the 
question. But there are other points far more im- 
portant in the eye of a statesman Facility of ac- 
cess to market, affords such a stimulus to industry, 
as, in many cases, by enhancing the price of pro- 
duce, not merely to increase the value, but even to 
double and quadruple the quantity. “Lands too 
remote from market to tempt cultivation—forests 
hitherto regarded as inaccessible—beds of minerals 
or fossils unknown or neglected, will be brought 
within the reach of ordinary enterprise, and ren- 
dered subservient to the convenience and comfort 
of the citizens, or to the defence and safety of the 
state.” 

“The improvements in the neighbourhood of the 
Erie canal, are subjects of wonder and delight. 
Swamps have been cleared—marshes drained—and 





* The Dutch have recently cut a canal calculated for 
the largest ships of the line. It is said to be 48 miles 
long—aithough some accounts state only 35. The depth 
is twenty-four feet. There are two sets of locks, five 
of 51 feet wide and 200 long—the others, lateral ones, 
18 feet wide for smaller vessels. As soon as it was 
opened, a frigate of 44 guns, and a large Kast India 
vessel, passed each other in it without inconvenience. 
They were dragged by six horses. The excavation wa 
attended with difficulties which would have appalled 
any other people than the Dutch; as the canal was cut 
through a spongy morass, where they were obliged to 
extract the fluid earth by scoop nets instead of spades. 


cultivation extended where human footsteps had ne- 
ver trod.” On its banks, petty hamlets have become 
handsome villages—villages have become towns— 
and towns and villages are springing up, where, a 
few years since, there was no trace of a human ha- 
bitation. Rochester, the chief town in Monroe 
county, by the census of 1820, contained 2,062 in- 
habitants; by one held in 1823, 3,731; and proba- 
bly contains at present 4,500. In 1812, there was 
not the semblance of a village there. 

A lot of eleven feet front and forty feet deep, has 
been recently sold in that town for $1100—and a 
brick building erected on it, which rents for 340 
dollars per annum. 

The town of Lyons, which, five years ago, con- 
tained but two buildings, has now a court-house, 
three places of worship, six inns, ten stores, and 
between 900 and 1000 inhabitants. 

At the town of Palmyra, 360 miles from New 
York, there were 1500 cattle slaughtered in 1824. 
At the close of the present year there will have 
been 3000. 

The New York ship builders are at present sup- 
plied with timber from Rochester and other places 
on the canal. The tolls paid on two rafts, from Ro- 
chester to Albany, amounted to 367 dollars. 

It is stated, on respectable authority, that the in- 
creased value of produce in the single county of 
Monroe, in the state of New York, in the year 
1823, resulting wholly from the completion of the 
canal to that quarter, amounted to no less than 
$275,000. (See note A.) 

Ten thousand boats passed at the junction of the 
two canals in 1824. ‘The attendants are employed 
day and night, and pass above forty in twenty-four 
hours; nevertheless, there are always from sixty to 
seventy waiting. A second canal from Albany to 
Schenectady has become necessary, and will proba- 
bly be undertaken at no very distant day. 

The value of the produce received at Albany last 


a 

The canal boats are usually calculated to contain 

270 barrels of flour each, equal to about 25'tons, or 

an equal amount of other produce; which, convey- 

ed ona ee would require 11 wagons, and 55 

horses. N. B. Some of the Erie boats carry 
$5 to 45 tons. ’ 


OUTFIT. 

By Turnpike. 
11 wagons at $160, $1760 
55 horses at $100, 5500 
55 sets gears at g15, 825 


$8085 

Here is an extraordinary difference in the outfit; 
the one twenty-two fold greater than the other; and 
there must be a continued onerous difference, aris- 
ing from the support of the horses and the wear 
and tear of the wagons. 

The difference in the expense of transportation is 
not quite in the same proportion. We state the 


result of the transportation of 270 barrels of flour 
for 300 miles, by canal and by turnpike: 


By Canal, By Turnpike. 


By Canal. 
Boat, about . . $250 
Horse,- . . . 100 
Gears, : . 2. . 15 


$865 








year, through both canals, was about $3,000,000— 
and the quantity of merchandize probably an equal 
amount. 

In the year 1821, there were but ten boats on the 
Champlain canal, The number was increased to 
above one hundred in 1823, 

Among the advantages resulting from the Erie 
and Champlain canals, has been the expenditure of 
about 9 or $10,000,000- among the farmers and 
other citizens of the state. Intense distress had 
prevailed in those quarters of the country for two 
or three years before the canals were commenced. 
The farmers were deeply in debt ior their lands, 
and greatly embarrassed. ‘The expenditure has 
completely relieved them, and produced a total 
change in their situation. 

Another advantage, the extent of which it is dif- 
ficult to calculate, is the enhancement of the value 





‘of lands. ‘This enhancement in the state of New 


|York, is probably beyond the whole expense of the 
|two canals. (See note B.) ‘Tracts of land contigu- 
ious thereto, have been recently rented for as much 
per acre, as they were a few years since offered for 
in fee simple without finding a purchaser. ‘I'he ad- 
vance of the value of the timber lands in the state 
of New Hampshire, by the completion of the Mid- 
dlesex canal, is estimated by competent judges, at 
$5,000,000, whereas the whole expense of the ca- 
nal, 31 miles long, was only 700,0uU dollars. Lands 
rose wherever there was convenient access to them, 
from one and a half and two dollars, to four, six 
and eight dollars per acre. 

In addition to these facts, we beg leave to state 
the very great advantages of conveyance by canal 
jover that by even the best turnpikes: first, as re- 
igards the outfit, and secondly, as regards the ex 
‘pense of transportation, supposing wagons to pro- 
ceed at the rate of 20 miles per day, and canal 
| boats at the rate of 25. Some proceed at the rate 
of 40 and 50 miles, 





‘ 





Two men and one boy | 55 horses 15 days at 874 
12 days, 874 cts, $31.50 | cents each, . $721.60 
One horse 12 days, 11 men 15 days, 
at 874 cents, 10.50 | at874cts.ea., 144,374 
$42.00 
But as canals gene- 
rally require grea- 
ter circuits than 
roads, we will add 
4d, thus allowing 
that where a turn- 
pike road could be 
made of 300 miles , 
a canal to & from 
the same points , 
would require 406 — 
miles,. . . . 14.00 
$ 56.00 $ 865.974 











In the above calculation, the boat and horse on 
one side, and the wagons, horses, &c. on the other, 
are presumed to belong to the owners of the respec- 
tive freights. Supposing the freights to be trans- 
ported by professed wagoners and boatmen, it would 
not materially vary the proportion. 

We omit to notice the tolls on either side, as they 
are nearly equal on turnpikes and canals, 

Thus, the cost of transporting a barrel of flour 
400 miles, by canal, would be about twenty-one 
cents, exclusive of tolls—whereas, by a turnpike 
$00 miles, it would cost $20 cents.* Phis expense 
would close the market against the article, and 
against all bulky articles of small comparative value, 
at the same distance, except in very extraordinary 
cases. 

The flour 2nd wheat (calculating five bushels of 
wheat to a barrel of flour,) transported on the Erie 
canal last year, were 215,000 barrels. ‘The canal, 
as we have stated, is 353 miles long, and supposing, 
for argument sake, that the average transportation 
of those articles was only 250 miles, the cost, at 
the above rate, exclusive of tolls, was about $36,000 
—whereas, had it been conveyed on a turnpike, 
(admitting the turnpike one-fourth shorter,) it would 
have cost above $566,000, exciusive of tolls. Thus 
the saving to the citizens, on the transportation of 
one single item, was greater than the actual interest 
on the entire debt contracted for the two canals. 


* This is higher than the present trans tion from 
Pittsburg. But it must be observed, that the return 
freights are taken on very low terms, as otherwise the. 
wagons would generally come down either empty or 








very partially loaded. 
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We now enter on the consideration of the ex- 
pense of the contemplated work, premising that it 
is impossible to form a perfectly accurate estimate, 
as the location is not fixed. Desirous of avoiding 
controversy, we will allow a wide scope for the most 
extravagant calculation, and there cannot be a 
doubt that it will amply repay whatever it may 
cost. In order to evince the facility with which it 
may be effected, we will assume, that to complete 
a canal from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, an expen- 
diture of $8,000,000 will be necessary, (but we 
believe it $1,500,000 too much;) that this sum will 
be borrowed in yearly instalments, at five per cent. 
interest, and that eight years will be required to 
complete the canal.* 


Interest—First year, $50,000 
Second, 100,000 

Third, 150,000 

Fourth, 200,000 

Fifth, 250,000 

Sixth, - 300,000 

Seventh, 350,000 

Eighth, 400,000 

$ 1,800,000 


This, supposing no tolls were to be collected till 
the work were completed, is the whole sum to be 
raised in a state embracing 46,000 square miles, or 
29,440,900 acres, with a population of 1,250,000 

eople, which will probably amount to 1,750,000 
Pefure the canal is finished--a state, of which the 
assessment of real property in 1815, amounted to 
$346,633,389, and which, without material incon- 
venience or pressure, paid for internal duties in 
that year, no less than $1,087,057. ‘That any insu- 
perable difficulty, or indeed any difficulty worthy of 
serious attention, could occur in raising the small 
sums necessary to pay the above interest in so pow- 
erful a state, wholly free from state taxes, will ne- 
ver be admitted by any rational mind. If the cost 
were double, the object is amply worth the sa- 
crifice. 

But the experience of the Erie canal satisfactori- 
ly proves that there will be a considerable income 
p An our canal, not very long after its commence- 
ment. Take what direction it of it will pass 
through regions abounding with coal and iron, and 
of course cannot fail to be very productive at an 
early stage of the operations on it. It is therefore 
probable that the only sums to be raised for paying 
the interest, will be in the four first years—as the 
tolls of the remaining four can scarcely fail to be 
amply adequate for that purpose. But suppose the 
tolls not to be sufficient until the commencement of 
the sixth year, the whole sum necessary to be rais- 
ed, would be only be $750,000 in five years, a sum 
which the smallest state in the Union could readily 
raise by a proper system; and there cannot be a 
doubt, that within a few years after its completion, 
the income will not only afford means of establish- 
ing a sinking fund to pay off the debt, but revenue 
sufficient to support our state government, and free 
our citizens from the burden of taxation. 

The influence of the proposed improvement on 





*If wooden locks be used—(and there are strong ar- 
guments in their favour, as they last 14 or 15 yearsj— 
cost but about 125 dollars per foot, instead of 1000-—-and 
can be repaired in winter, which stone locks cannot 
be,) the cost would not probably be more than $4,000,000 
rom the Susquehanna to the Alleghany, which is all that 
is necessary to provide for in the first instance—as the 
connexion between the former river and Philadelphia 
will be open long before the western part of the route 
is prepared But we proceed on the supposition of an 
expenditure of $8,000,000. 


t There is reason to believe that timber well saturat- 
ed with lime water, would Jast from twenty to thirty 
years in locks. 


the sources from which the state derives its revenue, 
cannot but be immense. As the demand for mer- 
chandize increases, the auction duties will augment; 
as the retail sales of foreign articles increase, the 
number of licenses will be greater; as intercourse 
throughout the state becomes more extensive, and 
as Pennsylvania shall become, as she will by means 
of the connexion between the western states and the 
Atlantic markets, being made through her centre, a 
thoroughfare for the citizens of those fertile regions, 
her receipts from tavern licenses will be multiplied 
many fold. | 

It may be asserted with confidence, that the re- 
sources of the commonwealth from auction duties; 
from retail licenses, and from tavern licenses, will, 
before the work shall be completed, be twice their 
present amount, and will afterwards increase to 
three times the same. 

In addition to these resources, let it be observed, 
that when we give the farmer of the interior a cheap 
and easy access to market, he will be enabled to pay 
the commonwealth for his unpatented lands; and 
thus, from this source alone, more than 2 millions of 
dollars, a sum greater than all that will be required 
to pay the interest of the debt which may be creat- 
ed to make the desired improvement, will be pour- 
ed into the treasury, without oppression or inconve- 
nience to the debtors. 

It is asserted that the debt which must be con- 
tracted for this purpose cannot be paid off; that it 
will remain a burden on our posterity; and on this 
ground some opposition has been excited against 
the undertaking. It might be easily proved, that 
even if these positions were true, the benefits which 
would certainly flow from the work, would more 
than repay the expenditure for its execution. How 
many state undertakings, by their influence on the 
wealth, the industry, and the happiness of our citi- 
zens, have fully compensated the commonwealth 
for their cost, p Ponce they bring nothing into its 
coffers? Are the advantages of our turnpikes, and 
of our bridges, to be estimated by the revenue they 
produce? Should they, by some unexpected cause, 
be at once destroyed, would not the citizens of the 
state, if necessary, willingly expend twice their cost 
to restore them? It is not by the amount of revenue 
alone that the value of such works should be esti- 
mated. ‘The farmer finds his possessions enhanced 
three-fold--industry finds a demand and a market 
for its productions by their facilitating intercourse: 
and yet but little pecuniary gain is derived by those 
who have created these benefits, or by the state, for 
the capital invested in the works by which they have 
been accomplished. Such have been the effects of 
turnpikes in Pennsylvania, and how much greater 
would be the effects of canals? Supposing for a 
moment, that the tolls were reduced so low, as to 
produce nothing more than the interest of the loans, 
and pay for attendance and repairs; the canal 
would, even at that low estimate, be abundantl 
worth the cost, independent of the numerous m 
vantages which it must secure. It will be an inva- 
luable bequest, which will entitle the iegislature to 
which it shall owe its existence, to the lasting gra- 
titude of posterity. But we are prepared by incon- 
trovertible evidence to establish the fact, that the 
direct revenues which Pennsylvania will derive 
from the proposed work, will be far beyond the in- 
terest of any expenditure it will require; and we 
beg leave to repeat, it cannot be too often repeated, 
that they will not only repay in a few years all its 
cost, but become fruitful and ample means to sup- 

rt her government, without taxation, and to ena- 

le her to carry into every part of her territories, 
the same means of prosperity and wealth. 


(Nore A.) 
Statement showing the amount of profits to the 





county of Monroe, New York, arising from canal 
navigation, during the year ending Nov. 1828, ex- 


scoeeliateenineimeeemmeniniies ee 

ee 

tracted from a report of the Ohio Canal Commis- 
sioners. 

«494,000 bushels of wheat were manufactured at 
the Rochester mills during the year, which, 
previous to the completion of the Erie canal 
to that place, was worth but 50 
cents per bushel, . $247,000 

Average value of wheat at Ro- 
chester, in 1823, 94 cents per 
aero 


217,360 





20,000 tons of merchandise brought up, 
ata saving, in consequence of canal 
navigation, of $24 per ton, . os 

Property not marketable heretofore, viz. 
staves, heading, tanner’s bark, plaster, 
rails, posts, &c. eb lel 


Total, 


48,000 


10,000 
. $275,360 
(Note B.) 

We submit the following estimate from Mr. 
Clarke’s report on the Juniata Canal, as to the en- 
hancement of the value of lands by the completion 
of the canal to Pittsburg. That it is too highly co- 
loured and flattering, we admit; but reducing it one 
half, three-fourths, or even seven-eighths, which we 
believe a far greater reduction than is necessary, it 
fully proves that this one item alone would warrant 
the expense of the canal, independent of its other 
numerous and important advantages. 

“Let us suppose five concentric circles, the inner- 
most of which to pass round Pittsburg at thirty 
miles distance, and having the lands within it raised 
in value only $2.50 per acre, and each succeeding 
circle at the same distance from the one within it, 
having a less increase on the value of its lands by 
fifty cents per acre, which would leave the outer- 
most circle within the supposed influence of the ca- 
nal, only benefited at the rate of fifty cents per 
The calculation would then stand thus: 











acre. 
Circles. Squere No. of Acres. Enhanced value Dollars. 
miles. per acre. 
Ist, 21,7214 13,901,760 $0 50 §=©6,950,880 
2d, 18,8944 12,092,480 1 00 12,092,480 
3d, 16,0674 10,283,200 1 50 15,424,800 
4th, 13,2404 8,473,920 200 16,947,340 
5th, 10,4134 6,664,640 250 16,661,600 
10,3374 51,416,000 $ 68,077,600 


(To be continued.) 
——————————————————————— 
LADIBS’ LEPARTMENT. 





ANEMONE. 
RANUNCULACEE.—POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

Anemone, from the Greek anemos, wind: some say 
because the flower opens only when the wind blows; 
others, because it grows in situations much exposed to 
the wind.—French, Anemone, l’herbe au vent [wind 
herb.] 

To do justice to every species of the anemone, it 
would be necessary to-write a volume upon that 
subject alone; but it will suffice for the present pur- 
pose to speak of the kinds most desirable. 

The anemones are natives of the East, from 
whence their roots were originally brought; but 
they have been so much improved by culture, as to 
take a high rank among the ornaments of our gar- 
dens in the spring. As they do not blow the first year, 
it will be more convenient to purchase the plants 
from a nursery than to rear them at home: on ano- 
ther account also, it will be better; for they vary so 
much that it is impossible to secure the handsomest 
kinds by the seed, and, when in flower, they may 
be selected according to the taste of the purchaser. 





They should be sheltered from frost and heavy 
rains: light showers will refresh them, and in dry 
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weather they should be watered every evening, but 
very gently. When the roots are once obtained, 
they may he increased by parting. . 

The narrow-leaved garden anemone, grows wild 
in the Levant. In the islands of the Archipelago 
the borders of the fields are covered with it in al- 
most every variety of colour; but these are single; 
culture has made them double. 

Of the double varieties of this species there are 
nearly two hundred. To bea fine one, a double ane- 
mone should have a strong upright stem, about nine 
inches high; the flower should be from two to three 
inches in diameter; the outer petals should be firm, 
horizontal, unless they turn up a little at the end, 
and the smaller petals within these, should lie 

efully one over the other. The plain co- 
aaa should be brilliant, the variegated clear and 
distinct. 

The broad-leaved garden anemone is found wild 
with single flowers, in Germany, Italy, and/Provence 
—the single varieties are sometimes called star- 
anemones: they are very numerous, as are also the 
double varieties, of which the most remarkable are 
the great double anemone of Constantinople, or 
Spanish marigold, the _ double orange tawny, 
the double anemone of Cyprus, and the double Per- 
sian anemone. 

There is a species called the wood-anemone, 
which grows in the woods and hedges in most parts 
of Europe. In March, April, and May, many of 
our woods are almost covered with these flowers, 
which expand in clear weather, and look towards 
the sun; but in the evening, and in wet weather, 
close and droop their heads. When the wood- 
anemone becomes double, it is cultivated by the 
gardeners, and were the same pains taken with this 
as with the foreign anemones, it would probably be- 
eome valuable. 

Anemone roots may be planted towards the end 
of September, and again a month later, some plant 
a third set about christmas. The first planted will 
begin to flower early in April, and continue for 
three or four weeks; the others will follow in suc- 
cession. As soon as the leaves decay, which of 
those first planted will be in June, the roots should 
be taken up, the decayed parts and the earth clear- 
ed away; and having been dried in the shade, they 
should be put in some secure place, where they may 
be perfectly dry, and particularly where mice, &c. 
cannot find access to them. This opportunity may 
be taken to part the roots for increase, and provided 
each part has a good eye or bud, it will grow and 
flower; but they will not flower so strong if parted 
small. ‘The roots will be weakened if suffered to 
remain long in the earth after the leaves decay. 
They will keep out of the earth for two, or even 
three years, and grow when planted. The single, 
or poppy anemone, will, in mild seasons, blow 
throughout the winter. 

Earth proper for the anemone may be procured 
from a nursery; the roots may be planted in pots 
five inches wide; the earth an inch and a half deep 
over the top of the roots, and the eye of the root 
upwards. ‘They must be kept moderately moist, 
shaded from the noon-day sun, and exposed to that 
of the morning. In the winter they should be plac- 
ed under shelter, but should have plenty of fresh 
air, when not frosty. 

The Abbé la Pluche relates a curious anecdote of 
M. Bachelier, a Parisian florist, who, having im- 
ported some very beautiful species of the anemone 
from the East Indies to Paris, kept them to himself 
in so miserly a manner, that for ten successive 
years he never would give to any friend or relation 
whomsoever the least fibre of a double anemone, 
or the root of one single one. A counsellor of the 

arliament, vexed to see one man hoard up for 
imself a benefit which nature intended to be com- 
mon to all, paid him a visit at his country-house; 
and, in walking round the garden, when he came to 
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a bed of his anemones, which were at that -@me in 
seed, artfully let his robe fall upon them; by which 
device he swept off a considerable number of the 
little grains which stuck fast to it. His servant, 
whom he had purposely instructed, dexterously 
wrapped them up in a moment, without exciting 
any attention. ‘The counsellor, a short time after, 
communicated to his friends the success of his pro- 
ject; and by their participation ef his innocent theft 
the flower became generally known. 

Rapin, in his poem on gardens, ascribes the birth 
of the anemone to the jealousy of Flora; who fear- 
ing that the incomparable beauty of a Grecian 
nymph would win from her the love of her husband 
Zephyr, transformed her into this flower. But to 
this tale he adds an account better authorized, of 
the anemone having sprung from the blood of Ado- 
nis and the tears of Venus shed over his body; and 
and it is but common justice to Flora to observe 
that this is the generally received opinion of the 
origin of the anemone. Cowley gives it this paren- 
tage in his poem on plants. Ovid describes Venus 
lamenting over the bleeding body of her lover, 
whose memory and her own grief she resolves 
to perpetuate by changing his blood to a flow- 
er; but less poetically than some others, he substi- 
tutes nectar for the tears of Venus; not even hint- 
ing that the said nectar was the tears of the god- 
dess. 


“But be thy blood a flower. Had Proserpine 
The power to change a nymph to mint?—Is mine 
Inferior? or will any envy me 
For such a change? Thus having utter’d, she 
Pour’d nectar on it, of a fragrant smell; 
Sprinkled therewith, the blood began to swell, 
Like shining bubbles that from drops ascend; 
And ere an hour was fully at an end, 
From thence a flower, alike in colour, rose, 
Such as those trees produce, whose fruits enclose 
Within the limber rind their purple grains; 
And yet the beauty but awhile remains; 

- For those light-hanging leaves, infirmly placed, 
The winds, that blow on all things, quickly blast.” 

Sanpys’ Ovip, book x. 


The Greek poet, Bion, in his epitaph on Adonis, 
makes the anemone the offspring of the goddess’ 
tears. 

Mr. Hor. Smith, in his poem of Amarynthus, sup- 
ports the first reason for naming this flower the 
wind-flower—that it never opens but when the wind 
blows: 


‘‘And then I gather’d rushes, and began 

To weave a garland for you, intertwined 

With violets, hepaticas, primroses, 

And coy anemone, that ne’er uncloses 

Her lips until they’re blown on by the wind.” 
AMARYNTHUS, p. 46. 


It seems more usual, as well as in character, for 
the presence of the sun to unclose the lips of the 
anemone, which commonly close when he with- 
draws; but when he shines clear, 

“Then thickly strewn in woodland bowers, 
Anemones their stars unfold.” 


Sir W. Jones has translated an ode from the 
Turkish of Mesihi, in which the author celebrates 
several of the more sweet or splendid flowers: 


“See! yon anemones their leaves unfold, 
With rubies flaming, and with living gold ” 
“The sweetness of the bower has made the air so 
fragrant, that the dew, before it falls, is changed into 
rose-water.”’ 


“The dew-drops, sweeten’d by the musky gale, 
Are chang’d to essence ere they reach the dale.” 


The only poetical allusion, which I have met 
with, to the fragility of the anemone, is in the po- 
ems of Sir W. Jones: 


‘Youth, like a thin anemone, displays 
His silken leaf, and in a mora decays.” 
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Lone Isuanp Races. 
Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1825. 

Tue purse of $500 was taken yesterday by the 
Southern mare, (Mr. Wynn's) Fiirtilla, beating 
Moonshine, in two four mile heats. ‘These were the 
only horses that contended for the purse, the day 
being unpleasant and rainy. 

The following horses have been entered for the 
three mile heats this day, purse ¢300.—Mr. Van 
Marter’s horse Oscar; Mr Calder’s Miss Fortune; 
Mr. Laird’s horse American Boy; and Mr. Lynch’s 
mare Ariel. 

The second day’s races for a purse of $300, three 
mile heats, were run by four horses, Oscar, Miss 
Fortune, Suffolk, and American Boy, and won with 
ease by the last, an Eclipse colt, and not unworthy 
of his sire. 

This day the following horses have entered for 
the purse of $200—two mile heats. Mr. Colden’s 
horse Gamester, Mr. Van Master’s horse Snap; Mr. 
Laird’s horse Flagellator,; Mr. Jones’ horse Fetipl 

There will also be a sweepstakes run for by Mr. 
Straphen’s horse American Boy, Mr Lynch’s mare 
Roxana; and Mr. Jones’ horse Fox. 

We understand that a match was made yesterday 
between Flirtilla and Ariel, for $10,000 a side. The 
race to take place six weeks from yesterday, on the 
Union course, Long island, four miles and repeat. 

Great Match Race—The New York American of 
Friday last, says: 

“The following terms of the match race between 
Ariel and Flirtilla, were agreed on this morning.— 
The race to take piece on Monday, the $ist Octo- 
ber, at 1 o'clock, @r the sum of $20,000 a side, half 
forfeit—subject to the rules of the course. The dis- 
tance three miles and repeat.” 

The third and last day’s purse $200, two mile 
heats, was run for on Thursday, and taken by Mr. 
Van Master’s horse Snap, in two heats, beating 
Gamester, Flagellator, and an Eclipse colt. Time 
of running first heat, 3 min, 48 sec. Second heat 
no time is given, but unless that is done, persons 
not present at the races, can form no idea of the 
worth or fleetness of the horses. 

The sweepstakes were taken in two heats, by Fox, 
beating American Boy and Roxana. 





Canton Races. 
Baltimore, October 13, 1825. 

The race yesterday, as was anticipated, afforded 
fine sport to the friends of the Five horses 
started for the purse of $400, four mile heats, which 
was won in two heats by Dr. Thornton’s sorrel horse 
Southern Eclipse, beating Governor Wright’s Pan- 
dora, Mr. Digge’s Rat, Col. Sewall’s Trippet, 
and Mr. Sleeper’s Pavilion. ‘The heats were - 
ly contested. 

The following horses were entered for the purse 
of $300, three mile heats, run for this day, at 12 
o’clock, viz: , 

Floretta, grey filly, 4 years old; rider’s dress, scar- 
let jacket and cap—entered by Governor Wright. 

— bay, 5 years old; rider’s dress, red jack- 
et and yellow cap—entered by Mr. Schilling. 

Brainworm, sorrel, 4 years old; rider’s dress, yel- 
low jacket and cap—entered by Mr. Finley. “ _ 

Tickler, sorrel, 3 years old; rider’s dress, pink 
jacket and black cap—entered by Col. Sewall. 

Ia e, sorrel, aged; rider’s dress, red jacket 
and black cap—entered by Mr. \ 

The above purse was taken by Col. Sewall’s 





Tickler, winning the two first heats. 
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5c We have been requested to state that the 
subjoined notes were prepared to be attached to the 
manuscript of Mr. Pomeroy’s “Dissertation on the 
Mule,” published in the American Farmer, Vol Vil. 
No. 22, but were accidentally omitted to be furnish- 
ed to the editor, viz:—page 170, col. Ist. line Ist. at 
the word mule.* Page 172, col. 2nd. line 14 from 
top, at acres.t Page 173, col. 2nd. line 30 from top, 
at back.{ And there is an error of $25, in the pre- 
ceding figures. 


3c Some valuable remarks from Robert Sin- 
clair, on the plantation and culture of fruit trees, 
shall appear in our next. 





Corron.—The Petersburg Republican says, that 
notwithstanding the unfavourable news from Eu-! 
rope, two loads of cotton were sold in that market 
on Monday last, for 174 cents, Virginia money.— 
The intelligencer, however, of the same place says, 
this price was given in compliance with orders from 
the northern manufacturers, and that the price must 
be expected to decline, as the present home demand 
‘Subsides. 





§C The Pennsyivania AGRICULTURAL SocIETY 
will hold their third Exhibition, Cattle Show, and 
Fair, in Philadelphia county, under the act of in- 
corporation, on Wednesday, ‘Thursday, and Friday, 
the 19th, 20th, and 21st of this month, on the Bris- 
tol road, between Holmesburg and the Red Lion 
Inn. 

Until it was too late to insert it, we were under 
the impression that the handbill of this exhibition 
had been inserted. We have now room only to 
state, that there are newy offered for—Neat 
cattle amounting to $410, for sheep 4149; fur horses 
and ploughing $210; oxen and ploughing $160; swine 
$23; crops $155; butter (preserved not less than 
three months,) $10; cheese $10; sugar $10; pot or 
pearl ash $10; domestic wine $10; cider $10, im- 
plements of husbandry $35; household manufac- 
tures $161. The bill may-be seen at the office 





* Herodotus says, that in the army of Xerxes, which 
invaded Greece, there were “chariots of war drawn by 
wild asses.’” M. Larcher, a celebrated commentator ren- 
ders them zebres in his French translation, which he sup- 
— from Oppian, lib 3. v. 183. But it is now well 

nown that the zebra is of a species entirely distinct from 
the ass; and Buffon asserts, that none were ever disco- 
vered out of Africa; and there only in the southern he- 
misphere. It is therefore highly probable that those 
alluded to, were the hemionus, which are described as 
much larger than the wild ass, and nearer the size and | 
form of the zebra.—See Beloe’s Herodotus, Polymnia, | 
chap. 86. 

7 Mr. Pitt. in an able “Essay on the Consumption of 
Corn,” published by the Board of Agriculture, in 1806, 
estim&tes that each draught horse employed on roads, | 
canals, and mines, in pleasure carriages of all descrip- 
tions, and carts in cities, consume the average product 
of four acres for oats and beans, and three acres for hay. 
Itis stated in the same essay, that “‘the aggregate of oats 
imported into England (only) for twenty years ending in 
1797, amounted to the enormous quantity of 8,655,046 
quarters” —upwards of sixty-nine millions of bushels! —See 
“communications to the Board of Agriculture,” vol. 5. 

{This estimate, (375 dollars,) is the maximum of ex-| 
pense for subsistence and other items, supposing the' 
whole number of horses should be required for one boat;, 
but they will unquestionably be employed for a succes- | 
sion of other boats. And should all the relays perform) 
atour on the line every day, the minimum of expense; 
would be seventy-five dollars for each boat. Facts derived | 
om further information, may enable us to fix the me- 

um. 








of the American Farmer. In the case of horses, 
the highest premiums are two of $50 each, plate, 
for the best Cleveland bay and the best thorough 
bred stallion—50, in plate, is offered for the best 
yoke of oxen—and we observe that in the case 
of sheep, the highest premiums are offered for a 
Southdown ram and ewe, $20 plate, in each case. 





Powelton, near Philadelphia, Oct. 10, 1825. 
Joun S. Skinner, Ese. 

Dear Sir,—I enclose a sample of wool taken from 
Mr. Miller’s Saxon sheep. This gentleman has been 
for many years, zealously and most successfully em- 
ployed in advancing the sheep husbandry of our 
county. His merinos have been long valued for the 
extraordinary fineness of their fleeces. A few half- 
breed Saxon rams, derived from his best ewes, will 
be offered for sale at the approaching show. 

Some of the finest sheep from Mr. Kuhn’s and 
Mr. Waddell’s merino flocks, as well as various par- 
cels of mixed Dishley and Southdown sheep, will be 
exhibited, some of them being intended for sale. 

As a steamboat landing is within a short distance 
of the site for the show, there would be little diffi- 
culty as to transportation. 

I am sir, your obdt. servt. 
Joun Hare Powe, 
Correspond’g Sec’ry. Penn. Agri. Soc’ty. 





Powelton, near Philadelphia, Oct. 10, 1825. 
Dear Sir, 

I have the honour to state, that the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society will hold their Exhibition, on 
the 19th, 20th, and 21st. inst. on the New York road, 
about ten miles from Philadelphia; and in behalf of 
my associates to assure you, that we should have 
great pleasure in receiving the officers and members 
of the Maryland Agricultural Society. 

I am sir, your obdt. servt. 
Joun Hare Power, 
Correspond’g Sec’y Penn. Agric. Soc’ty. 
Joun S. Sxinner, Esa. 
Correspond’g Sec’y Md. Agric. Soc’ty. 





Tosacco.—Amount of inspections in the three 
state warehouses, during the last week —549 hhds. 


STRAW CUTTERS AND DAVIS’ PLOUGHS. 


The subscriber continues the manufacturing of his 
Cylindric Straw Cutters, at No. 36, Pratt-street. Those 
desirous of obtaining them this fall would do well 
by sending in their orders as early as convenient. He 
also keeps the various sizes of Davis’ Ploughs on hand, 
for sale, made of the best materials and in the best 
manner. These Ploughs having thus far met the most 
sanguine expectations of the purchasers, he flatters him- 
self with a still increased demand for them; every pos- 
sible exertion will be made to procure the best metal 
for the shares. He has sold a single share for fifty 
cents, that has broken twenty acres of ground without 
any other expense to the plough. 

Also on hand, a quantity of Brown’s Vertical Spin- 
ners, for spinning wool, by which one woman may do 
three times the work that may be done on a common 
wheel. All communications by mail (post paid,) will 
be punctually attended to. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 

N. B.—A quantity of Plough Timber wanted imme- 
diately, to pay a part cash, and a part in implements, &c. 

October 14 J.S. E. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 





ARTICLES. 


BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams,. . 
COFFEE, W.I. Green, . 
do. Common, 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 
Georgia Upland,. . . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 
An advance of 1 cent 
each number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, 
Dipt, .... 
CHEESE,.......- 
FEATHERS, Live,.. . 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. 
Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. - 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 
Fine, 
Susquehanna, superfi. 
FLAX, 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, .« 
Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler, 
do. Red, 
Buckwheat, 
Rye, 
Barley, 
Clover Seed, Red . . 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . 
Orchard Grass Seed, 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 
Timothy Seed,....- 
Oats, 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . 
Beans, White, ... . 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 
HOGS’ LARD, 
LEATHER, Soal, best, 
Eastern Tan, 
MOLASSES, W. India, 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried, 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, 
Pitch, oe 
Turpentine, Soft, . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 
Linseed, 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, 
do. Prime,... 
PLASTER, cargo price, 
POTATOES, 
RICF, fresh, 
SOAP, Baltimore White, 
do. Brown, . 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr 
SUGARS, Havana White, 
do. Brown,.. 
Louisiana, .....-. 
Loaf, 
Lump, «2... 
SPICES, Cloves,.... 
Ginger, Ground,. . . 
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SALT, St. Ubes,... . 
Ground Alum,.... 
SHOT, all sizes, . . . 


WINES, Madeira, L. P. 
do Sicily,. . 
J eee ire 
Claret, . 0c sed 


Port, first quality, . . 
WOOL, Merino, full bi’d 
do. _crossed,. . 
Common, Country, . 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . 
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Agricultural Society’s Exhibition—Advertisement, &c. 


Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Tor, corner of St. 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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Dear Sin , - 
Ina communication which I made you some 


months ago, and in a conversation which I lately 
had with you on the subject of lime-kilns, I called 

our attention to a kiln constructed by Mr. Peter 
Loosing: of New York, as possessing, in my opin- 
ion, ¥ery superior advantages. By his mode of cal- 
cining limestone, the-saving of time and of wood, is 


easily altered 


= 3 leet gS! tin fete heya cgi 
an iron , or on rake, p! f cattle are acqualp muh, 2 
LIME-KILNS. se. Kilns, built in the usual form, may be/know; but I do know, that the cows int 


; , 8o as to possess the principles men-| universally show finer mil 
tioned in the specification. cea ee voi pal 


2 - Siok yp POR iy os Jevons I ave ever i. s HH ea) 
The advantages proposed from this improvement,|best stock the Messrs. Hurlberts. p 





are the saving of at least one half the expense, injfarm, and at the Hartford an 
the quantity of fuel; performing the operation in a|shows. — CMB hens 
cow does not 


much shorter time than in the common way; and| Their fall bl ° 
from the a 
t think th 
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the advantage also of being ‘able to keep the fire |cent milker; : 
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in the proportion of one half, as I stated to you in 
a former communication. 


In the arts, there is scarcely any substance of 


greater utility than lime: as an ingredient in mor- 
tar, stucco, plaster, &c.; and in agriculture, as a 


manure, it is of infinite importance and of the most 


extensive utility. Any plan, therefore, that can be 
devised to cheapen the article, must be of publick 
utility. Believing that kilns constructed on Mr. 
Lossing’s plan will have that effect, I have put my- 
self to some little trouble to procure from the pa- 


tent office, a certified copy of the specification and | 
drawing, which I now sead you for publication in| 


your useful paper. 
Respectfully, yours, &c. 
W. NOLAND. 
SPECIFICATION. 

The foundation of the kiln being laid, either ellip. 
tical or circular, leaving an opening in front o 
about two feet wide and about ten inches high, to 
answer as a mouth for the admission of air to the 
furnace, or oven to the kiln; from this mouth two 
flues, or ash-holes, ought to extend as far back as 
the fire is to reach, beginning at the aforesaid mouth 
and running at suitable angles, so as to intersect 
the floor of the oven, or furnace, about equally; or 
in a small kiln, a smaller mouth, and a single flue, 
or ash-hole, extending back, will answer. A Jarger 
kiln, on the same principle, requires two flues, or 
ash-holes, or more than two, to open into the same 
mouth, or at different mouths, im any part of the 
kiln, extending in angular, parallel, or any other 
direction. 

These flues, ash-holes, or passages for the admis- 
sion of air, Should be about ten inches wide, and as 
many deep will answer, and may either be sunk 
into, or raised above the ground floor of the kiln; 
though it is more convenient to have them just 
raised so that the hearth or floor (on which the fire 
is to be kindled,) when finished, is about sixteen 
inches high; to be built of either brick or stone. 
Over these flues, or ash-holes, should be placed 
grates of iron, narrow stones that will bear the fire, 
or even good lime-stone will answer. If of stone, 
they ought to be five or six inches thick. When 
these flues, or ash holes, are finished, the spaces 
between them and the sides of the kiln, may be 
filled up with stone, earth, or any other matter 
suitable therefor, so as to bring the whole floor, or 
bottom of the kiln, bevel with the grating. 

When iron is used for grates, it may be right af- 
ter two or three grates are placed, to cover a space 
of about a foot with stone: and thus, alternately, 
grates and covered places, the whole length of the 
flue, ash hole, or air passage, so as to prevent too 
great an admission of air. 

A large strong stone, or other proper material, 
should be placed in front of the kiln, over the mouth 
above contemplated, so that its surface be about 
level with the surface of the grate; which stone 
serves as a bottom to the passage for the admission 
of wood, which passage should be no longer than is 
necessary to receive the wood—and so constructed, 
that by a door of iron, or other metal, it may be shut 
perfectly close, from time to time, when a sufficiency 
of wood is thrown in. When the fire is kindled, the 
door being shut, the flue or flues at the bottom should 
be open, to admit the air through the grating under 
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continually acting upon the materials with its fy 
force, which is difficult to be done in the usual 
mode, as it is necessary often to suffer the common 
kilns to coo], in order to clear them—which can be 
done at pleasure in the mode ‘peat in this spe- 
cification, without impeding the process. 

The principle on which this foregoing specifica- 
tion is made, contemplates similar flues, or ash- 
holes, under the arches of brick kilns, with suitable 
gratings, at proper distances. The fires may be 
regulated, at the discretion of the operator, by clos 
mt ~ mouth with plates of iron, or otherwise. 






B. The gratings should be one inch and an} 


half apart, and when the limestone, by heating, is 
very subject to cracking and flying above the fire, 
they should be one inch wider, to allow for clogging 
the grates with the scales of stone that fall down, 

PETER LOSSING. 
James D. Loner, 2 Witnesses. 
Sotomon Lossine, 


Front view of the Kiln. 














The door, or passage to receive the wood. 
The mouth, or air-passage, for the flues. 


Ground Plan. 





A. The floor, or hearth, of the oven or furnace, 

B. The flues, or air-passages, under the grating. 
. C. The strong flat stone above the mouth of the 

ue. 

D. The arch, oven, or furnace, built of limestone, 
for calcination. 

E. ‘The wings, forming the front of the kiln. 

The transverse diameter of the ground plan within the 
kiln is calculated to be about 12 feet. 





REPLY TO MESSRS. HURLBERT & CO. 
Devon Cattle—good qualities disputed. 
East Windsor, Conn , October 4, 1825. 
To Joun S. Sxinner, Ese. 

I have noticed in the American Farmer, two com- 
munications upon Devon Catile and Coxe Devons, 
from Messrs. Samuel Hurlbert & Co, . In the first, 
they say it is ascertained that the cows are superior 











them. From what I have seen of the d 
of Holkham, and what T have been to 
judges who are acquainted with the sf 


fully satisfied that if a good milker is roduced from 
them, she must take ‘her milking qualities fron 
what is called our native stock, ff 
In the 2d cdmmunication, they give the same 
account they gave you in the first about steers; and 
add, how much more red cattle have always been 
considered worth than any other colour. co- 
lour, fine mahogany red, is the only property the 
Devons possess to attract the attention of any body; 
and our best judges are not so much attracted with 
that alone, as some of the lookers-on at our catile 
shows are, who may wish to write and publish some- 
thing to please a customer. The purchasers of 
stock on Connecticut river do not pay any thing for 
colour; it is fine points they pay for. oe 
They next notice a letter from Mr. E. Wolcott to 
Mr. Powel, and say they are not acquainted with 
him; that he never in his travels called to see their 
stock, &e. &e. Mr. Elihu Wolcott is a_ practical 
farmer, and son of Mr, Samuel Wolcott, and has 





‘ |had as good an opportunity as the Messrs, Hurlberts 


to be thoroughly acquainted with fine stock. Mr. 
Samuel Wolcott, of this town, was one of the most 
successful breeders of cattle we have.ever,had.on 
Connecticut river. _He used a bull that was import- 
ed from one of the Cape de Verd islands, from 
which he and Mr. Epa. Bissell bred one year four- 
teen steers, which were fed upon meal one winter 
only, and at four years old they were. sold in New 
York, for upwards of one hundred dollars each, 
Mr. Wolcott had another bull, sired by an import- 
ed bull, from which he bred many valuable ani- 
mals, and a descendant of that bull was the famous 
Connecticut ox. don 
Mr. E. Bissell bred and, fatted a pair of oxen, 
which were sold and killed in Philadelphia in, 1811; 
they were descendants from Mr. Wolcott's bull, 
and were there pronounced by the best judges, the 
best pair of oxen ever in their market. “The parti- 
cular breed of the bulls is not recollected; but the 
steers from them were general] otted, and had 
small fine horns. The Messrs. Ha berts also men- 
tioned our cattle show at Hartford, and say there 
were exhibited from Farmington, a number of. half 
blood Devons, sired by Holkham, which were much 
admired, and in competition with every other breed, 
short horns not excepted, took every premium.— 
The records of our society, will show the gentle- 
men they were mistaken, when they made es 
sertion for one half blood, of Denton’s stock, and 
I believe the only one exhibited did take a premi- 
um, and many premiums were: also awarded for 
"They do introduce « pteichgh Tig Sabine 
ey also introduce a ro von- 
nécticut Mirror, on the Devonshive bread of cattle, 
which is ‘not printed in the American Farmer as it 
appeared in the Mirror. As it was printed in the 
irror, it was noticed by many, and why it ap- 
peared at that time, (a week after. the ial ac- 
count of the show was published.) was well under- 
stood; for on the same page of the same, paper was 
an advertisement of Devon:cattle for sale. 
_ Tam, respectfully, your friend, = °  % 
And obed’t serv't, 
HENRY WATSON. 
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ANSWER TO CERTAIN INQUIRIES ABOUT 
COTTON. 

ion 1st. What quantity nett of Sea-island 

cotton is yielded per 100 Ibm in the seed? 

Answer. It depends much*on the season and the 
product per acre: from 30 to 33 Ibs. 

9 2d. How much per acre does it produce? 

4. From 75 lbs. of clean merchantable cotton to 

250 Ibs.—in some few instances more. 
Q 3d. At what distance is it planted, and is more 
than one treé left in each hole? 

. i. The common practice with us to guard against 
cold weather, too much moisture, and worms, is to 
drill. Thin out at each working until your plants are 
forming, you can then discover a choice in them : 
then finally thin to from 10 inches to 18. Much 
depends on strength of soil. 

Q. 4th. Is there more difficulty in ginning this 
(Sea-island,) than the other kinds? 
A. It is much easier separated from the seed. 
& 5th. What kind of gins are used, and could a 
model of one of the most approved kinds be ob- 
tained? 

A. Foot-gins are commonly used, and most ap. 
proved of, from its simplicity; and separating with- 
out too much friction the seed from the cotton. A 
model could be sent; but as many of the mechanics 
north of this make gins for us, it is confidently be- 
lieved, without much difficulty, one could be ob- 
tained: if not, with pleasure | will furnish a drawing. 

If the answers given can, or will in the smallest 
degree, gratify the gentleman. you are at liberty to 
communicate them through the medium of your 
very valuable paper. G.J. L., 

A Planter of St. Luke’s Parish, S. C. 

September 24, 1825. 
ee 

HORTICULTURE. 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TEEES. 

Tue best time having now arrived for planting 
fruit trees, { have thought it might be acceptable to 
many of vur young farmers to have the benefit of 
accasional attention for twenty years, in planting, 
trimming and cultivating them; having raised an or- 
chard during that time, which is now in full bearing, 
and the personal attention I gave the same, has ena- 
bled me to make my observations from year to year, 
and draw the following conclusions. 

BEST VARIETIES. 

There is frequently one great mistake in the out- 
set, in planting orchards, which is that of planting 
too many kinds of apples, peaches, &c. as there are 
endless varieties of both; but there are but few kinds 
of either which are very superior. If cider is the ob- 
ject, a few kinds are best;—as in picking and stor- 
ing, they may the more conveniently be kept sepa- 
rate, which is recommended by all good cider ma- 
kers: and if designed for table use, they are also 
more easily stored in one parcel than in many. The 
different sections of the country have their favourite 
apples;— the Virginians, the crab; the Marylanders, 

e black red streak and Robinson; the Pennsylva- 
nians, the grayhouse and wine-sap; the Jerseymen, 
the Harrison apples for cider: but the three last are 
much the best in my opinion, as they hang on until 
the weather is cool, and the farmer is at leisure to 
attend to making the cider. They produce a cider 
with good body, will clarify well, and if bottled will 
keep through our hot summers for several years. 
For table use and cooking, a few kinds to succeed 
each other through the + eer and fall, and the 

er proportion for winter keeping. The most ap- 
waa kinds for the fall, are the » Ag Selidower, 
lish red streak, and maiden’s blush; for table 
during winter, the Newtown pippin and carthouse; 
for spring, the grindstone and golden russet. Many 


other table apples might be mentioned equally good, 
except that of the pippin, which I esteem the best 
table apple in our country, but they require rich 
land. 

SITUATION, EXPOSURE AND SOIL. 

Having made a judicious selection of apples, 
peaches, cherries, pears, plumbs and apricots, for 
the different seasons, and purposes wanted, the next 
consideration is to make choice of a suitable situa- 
tion for the orchard. High, dry situations are best, 
being less subject to frost in consequence of the ab- 
sence of moisture; and if circumstances will admit, 
place it northerly from the buildings. ‘The best soil 
is a sandy loam, but any soil may be improved by 


rich earth from the wood: by the use of sand, ev chy; 

the time of the fruit ripening may be very properly 

changed, on some occasions, to suit circumstances. 
METHOD OF PLANTING. 

When the place is decided on for planting, lay out 
the holes as follows. Twelve feet from the fence 
drive stakes forty-five apart in the first row; and for 
the second row, set up the stakes twenty-two and a 
half feet from the first, beginning from the fence 
thirty-four and a half feet, which will place each tree 
in the second row opposite the centre, between the 
trees in the first row thus: 


* 
+ 


* * * * 


*» * * 


By this method of planting we can put more trees 
on the same ground, with equal benefit of light and 
air. The above distance is intended for apple trees, 
peach trees might be ten feet nearer. 

Dig the holes some time before they are wanted, 
three feet square and one foot deep, laying the vir- 
gin or top soil in one heap, and the clay in another. 
With the first, plant the tree about its usual depth 
in the nursery, spreading the roots equally and ho- 
rizontally around, first cutting the tap root, and trim- 
ming the bruised ones; and as the earth is filling in, 
press it down with the foot, frequently shaking the 
tree upwards to settle the earth equally among the 
roots. And in a north-west direction from the tree, 
drive in a stake, (this may be the stake first used to 
range the holes,) five feet long, around the head of 
which wrap a wisp of straw, and tie therewith the 
tree to it, which will prevent the tree from becoming 
loose with winds, and preserve it from many acci- 
dents. 

TIME OF PLANTING AND APTER TREATMENT. 

Fruit trees may be planted any time between the 
fall of the leaf and the starting of the buds in spring, 
provided the frost will permit, but the full is the best 
time, as the earth gets settled close to the roots dur- 
ing the winter, and many fibrous roots will be put 
out during the fall and spring, which will enable the 
tree to grow right off with the first growing weather, 
and enable it to stand the heat and drought of the 
summer; but if spring planting is adopted, in order 
to prevent the effects of the summer drought, throw 
a few shovels full of littery manure, or rotten chips 
from the wood pile, around the roots of each tree; 
and in order to | ero the trees clear of insects, and 
a their bark thrifty and smooth, wash their 

odies once a year with the following composition: — 
to one quart of soft soap, add two quarts of soft 
cow dung, and as much water as will make it of suit- 
able consistence to put on the trees with a brush; 
and as the trees advance in size add a little lime to 
the above mixture, but the heating quality of the 
lime requires judgment and care in its application; 
and in order that the trees may grow and thrive 
well, the ground ought to be kept rich by constant 
or frequent cultivation, and occasional manuring 
without raising crops among the trees, as the fruit 
will soon be a sufficient crop if well managed. 

TRIMMING. 





As the trees progress in growth and size, the 


artificial means, if too stiff, add sand, manure, or} ‘°° : p 
“ , - lay.| Will give six to form the head of the tree, from each 


all important work of trimming must be carefully 
attended to, or else much of the nutriment of the 
trees will be wasted in superfluous wood, which 
though neglected at first. must finally be cut away; 
leaving large wounds which sometimes kill the tree 
In order to preserve all the nutriment possible to 
into the bearing branches, a regular plan must 4 
adopted in forming the head of the tree, something 
like the following; let three limbs branch out from 
the main stem at equal distances from each 
and at a suitable height to piough under, (unless for 
spade culture, then the lower the better) and then 
let the main stem grow about two feet highes, from 
near the top of which train three more limbs’so ag 
to be above the vacancy of the lower limbs, whieh 


of which encourage side branches, sufficient only to 
fill the probable space when the tree is 20 years old; 
to do which they will be very thin for the first 79, 
10 years. At the same time take care to cut 

all under and- upper shoots, forming each limb, ing 
a kind of fan, which will receive the rays of the sup 
equally, and ripen the fruit well. When the 
limbs grow long and slender, shorten them, and the ~ 
wood will become strong and vigorous, and the 
fruit, in consequence, will grow much larger. Mueh 
nutriment is lost, and the growth of the trees retard. 
ed by neglecting to rub off the young sprouts about 
the figst of June, when tender, and before they havg’ 
exhausted the tree- much, and the wound would im- 
mediately heal ever. 


PEACH TREES—-HOW TO MANAGE, 


The above treatment will suit either apples or 
peaches; but to raise good peach fruit at this time; 
|requires much more care and atiention, in conse 
quence of the worm and yellows. The latter 
be prevented*by rich mellow ground, and the for- 
mer by care and attention: the worm which attacks 
the tender bark of the peach tree, at or near the 
surface of the gvound, is the most formidable ene 
my we have to contend with; and by adopting 
means to prevent the fly in the summer season from 
depositing their eggs on the peach tree, near the 
surface of the ground, which, when ‘hatched into 
worms, descend a little below the surface of the 
ground, until they reach the tender bark of the 
roots of the tree on which they feed, and in time 
entirely destroy the same. Many ways and means 
have heen lately recommended to prevent their 
effects; such as plaistering around the roots with 
lime mortar, on the surface of the ground, bindin 
a piece of pitched or tarred canvass tight a 
the tree, near the ground, and covering the lower 
edge with earth; both which will prevent the fly 
from laying their eggs in a situation where, when 
hatched, they can obtain nourishment, and conse- 
Par perish. But both these are temporary; the 
irst will crack and give way with the growth of the 
tree and frost; and the latter will soon decay; and 
both will require frequent renewment, which, if 
carefully attended to, would answer well, and the 
best of any thing yet recommended. We frequent- 
ly find trees of a year old with the worms in them; 
and [ have thought it high time to commence our 
care at the time of planting, and by adopting some 
plan which would last for years, without requiring 
the farmer's attention twice a year; which often is 
very inconvenient to him, and much oftener ne- 
glected, and the trees die. The plan I have thought 
of, and shall with confidence adopt, in a peach orch- 
ard which I intend planting this fall, is, to make 
rough boxes, six or eight inches in the clear and 
twelve inches long, and open at each end: on plant- 
ing the trees, I propose planting one of these boxes 
round each tree, the lower end to be sunk into the 
ground about three inches; I will then fill up the 
box with sand, which will be about nine inches 





above the surface of the ground, and will remain 
ina dry state; and of course will not render the 
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of the tree tender, and pervious to young 
pO but rough and hard for some inches down 
the box; which, in my opinion, will render their at- 
tacks unavailing, an leave the tree to flourish as 
in former times, without any further attention.— 
‘These boxes would require but, three cents worth of 
boards, and may be cut and nailed together by any 
farmer; and then his care is finished at planting the 
trees, which would otherwise be neglected by the 
most.careful farmer, engaged, as he is, with his 
many and various cares through the year. 

Having flourishing trees, we may feel encouraged 
to extend our care stil] further, to obtain fine fruit. 
Large, rich and high flavoured fruit cannot be ob- 
tained, without having the fruit thin enough on the 
branches to have a fair opportunity of receiving the 
rays of the sun, and the requisite nourishment from 
the roots: to accomplish this, each bedring limb must 
be examined and divested of all superfluous twigs, 
which will in a great measure remove the necessi- 
ty of thinning the fruit on the limbs; yet if fruit 
of the finest quality is expected, the peaches must 
be thinned on the branches, from 4 to 6 inches. 
When the fruit has grown to the size of a plum, 
the ground under the trees must be ploughed once 
in three years deep, and ploughed at least three or 
four times each summer By this kind of care, all 
kinds of fruit can be improved to a state beyond 
any calculation, and the fruit would be acceptable 
to the weakest stomachs; which, when left to na- 
ture, are often so indigestible as only to be fit for 
hogs. We have the finest soil and climate, per- 
haps, in the world, for raising those choice and 
delicate fruits, and which will come into full bear- 
ing in a very short time, with the above attention. 
What can add more to the sweets of country life, 
than a fine succession of good fruits the year round? 
After a little care and attention, they seem to come 
without either labour or toil, and seef like some- 
thing found; and no foreign fruit can be compared 
to those we may raise and take fresh from the tree 
or vine. Many people of great wealth know no- 
thing of enjoyment, for want of good home-made 
fruits. ‘Take away their bread, meat and brandy, 
and their comforts are gone. Instead of having the 
wholesome addition in spring, of good large straw- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries and cherries; and 
summer and fall, pears, peaches, apricots, apples, 
grapes and nuts—their large crops of grain, tobac- 
co, and even gold itself, falls far short of imparting 
that pleasure which those chvice fruits furnish. 


ROBERT SINCLAIR. 














INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





TO THE CITIZENS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


(Continued from p 238, American Farmer.) 


The average freights paid in Pittsburg in 1815- 
16-17 and 18, were $1,000,000 per annum. In 
1822, they fell to $700,000, the rates being much 
reduced. (See note C ) The transportation of late 
has greatly increased; and, from the very best in- 
formation, we are warranted in stating that at 
present the freights amount to $1,000,000. And in 
the event of the completion of the communication, 
the chief part of the goods which would otherwise 
take the route to Wheeling, would pass on the 
canal. The freightage from the west would be in- 
creased fuur or five fold; as the chief part of the 
cotton of ‘Tennessee and North Alabama—the hemp 
and tobacco of Kentucky—and the potash, the flour, 
the corn, of the north-west of Pennsylvania and 
the eastern and southern sections of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, would take this direction. The tonnage of 
the produce transported on the Champlain and Erie 
¢xnals, is nearly five times as great as that of the 
merchandise passing westward towards Utica and 





Buffalo. The sales of merchandise would increase 
proportionably. 

ile we cheerfully admit, and rejoice at the 
manifold and important advantages which our sis- 
ter state, New York, will deservedly reap forages, 
from the liberality and perseverance which enabled 
her to complete her magnificent canals, we deem it 
but right to state the reasons un which we ground 
our belief, that our Pennsylvania canal will be much 
more productive. 

The Erie canal has hitherto been chiefly confined 
to the productions of the forest and of agriculture: 
The amount of gypsum, clay, iron castings, marble, 
burr and grindstones, which passed on it eastward- 
ly last year, was only 9438 tons. ‘The residue of| 
the freights in that direction, viz. 119,014 tons, 
were (as we have stated,) chiefly the productions of: 
agriculture and the forest. In these productions 
we are equally blest with New York; and in addi- 
tion, we may count largely on our coal and iron, 
which, wherever they are found near to canals, 
afford them their chief support. In these we abound 
to an extent not exceeded in any other country in 
the world. The tolls on them ne would proba- 
bly be sufficient to pay the interest on the capital 
invested. Of the former, none we believe has yet 
been discoyered in New York—and the supplies of 
the latter appear to be limited, compared with the 
superabundant quantities scattered through our 
state. The tolls on those articles will probably be 
double those on agricultural productions. In other 
mineral treasures we are highly blest. Salt, to an 
extent equal to the quantity produced in New York, 
we have the capacity of furnishing. It is to be 
found almost every where near the western waters 
of the state. There is, moreover, a much greater 
portion of the population of the western states 
likely to avail themselves of our canal than of the 
Erie canal. ‘See note D.) And we shall derive 
very important advantages from the circumstance, 
that the navigation of lake Erie is generally, if not 
always open at Erie Harbour, three weeks earlier 
in spring, and as much later in autumn, than at 
Buffalo or Black Rock. (See note E.) These are 
the periods when it is all-important to the country 
merchants to procure their supplies for the two 
great seasons of trade. Again: Philadelphia is 
about 111 miles nearer to Erie Harbour than New 
York. (See note F.) That harbour, when the im- 
provements are completed, which are now in suc- 
cessful progress, and for nearly the whole of which 
appropriations are made by the general government 
and that of Pennsylvania, will be beyond all com- 
parison the best and safest on the lake. In tg it 
may be said that it will then be the only safe 
on that inland sea 

Statements have been made of the dividends on 
canal stocks in Great Britain, to depreciate the im- 
portance of canals, and to prove that they are not 
so lucrative as is generally assumed. The whole 
number of canals in Great Britain, exclusive of 
those below five miles in length, is 102, of which 
80 are summed up together, on which the dividends 
are stated to average 5% per cent This is by no 
means a correct procedure. While many of those; 
c&pals are highly~profitable, in consequence of a 

r location; several, on the contrary, are whol- 
ly unprofitable, having been constructed in a most 
prodigal manner, some located in situations where 
the traffic did not require them—and some so des- 
titufe of adequate supplies of water, as to be little 
better than dry ditches. It must be.obvious, there- 
fore, that such an amalgamation affords no correct 
criterion of the pecuniary remuneration of canals. 
Even with this very great disadvantage, however, 
the average dividend, as above stated, is an ade- 
quate one, and far above the actual interest of 
money in Great Britain. And it is a point univer. 








sally conceded, that much of the prosperity of 
Great Britain has arisen from the facilities of inter- 












course affo’ ‘her canals. In 
assumed as @ maxim, to which there is 


, it may be 


exception in the world, that evéry canal, judicigus- 


ly located—honestly constructed, and where 
is a sufficient supply ybun traffic, 

ields as-handsome a dividend as could i a 

lv desired, and as almost any other investment 
whatever, and indeed far beyond most others— 
There are fifteen canals in Great Britain, of which 
a single share in each cost 15251—w the 


prices in June,. 1825, were 13,8231. e aggre- 


te of the dividends was 575. ual to 37 per. 
aw (See note H.) The failure of fifty or Bre 
hundred canals hs gata gl located, or too expen- 
sively constructed, could not outweigh the, com- 
pire success of these fifteen, which were justified 
y local circumstances.* we 





* The Regent’s Canal, of eight miles, cost 700,000 1. 
[$3,150,000.] The Thames and Severn, most injudi- 
ciously located, and wholly unnecessary, cost 255,000 t: 
[$1,147,500.] The former appears to make no divi- 
dend. The shares of the latter were 100 J. and are how 
only 301. Can any inference be drawn against canals 
generally from the result of the folly displayed in these 
and similar undertakings? The Grand Junction Canal, 
with its branches, is only 147 miles, and cost 2,000,000. 
[$9,000,000.] Notwithstanding this enormous expense, 
above $61,000 per mile, it is so very profitable, in con- 
sequence of its being judiciously located, that the 
shares are at an advance of above 200 percent. In 
the European Magazine, of June last, they are quoted 


at 338 l. per share. The main canal has one hundred 


and one locks, being more than one for every mile. 
But the consideration of the dividends on the stock, 

or the remuneration for the capital invested, which, 

with private individuals, might very properly be regard~ 


ed as a paramount object, sinks into insignificance, 


when compared with the vast increase of happiness and 
prosperity which such works produce. It may be ave: 
red, without danger of error, that had the New-¥ 
canals cost $20,000,000 instead of $10,000,000, it would 
have been as prude an investment of capital as has 
ever been made in this country since the days of Co- 
lumbus. Indeed, had the whole amount been raised by 
taxes, provided they were judiciously imposed, the in- 
vestment would be warranted. For every dollar the 
citizen pays, they would in the course of a few véars 
be reimbursed ten. 

Our two wars fully displayed the ruinous consequen- 
ces of the want of canal communication. Judge Peters, 
who, during the revolution, acted in the war depart- 
ment, has recently stated, that— 

“At one time, when the main army subsisted, during 
ten or twelve days, on Indian corn alone, there was. a 
sufficient quantity of provisions, both meat and flour, 
not only to prevent want, but to afford plenty and every 
comfort. They could not, with unremitting efforts, 
transport the supplies from distant m ines where 


they were collected. This,” he adds, “is not a solita- , 


ry instance; for | have known it occur in many others. 
1 have known brigades of waguns, sent to distant maga- 
zines, so long delayed, by impracticable roads, impassa- 
ble streams, and other impediments, that the attendants 


and the horses consumed the greater part of full Jad- 


ings, before they could reach our camp.” = * 

The transportation of 100 pieces of cannon from 
Frenchiown to Newcastle, 18 miles; during the late 
war, cogt $455l1—and, in the wretched state of the 
roads, probably required fifteen or twenty days; where- 
as it would not have cost more than $100, and required 
only one or two days, had there been a canal in that 
quarter. Delays such as these might produce losses 
equal to the expense of a canal. and even enda 
the safety of a state. The extra expense of 2 
tation during the late war, through the want of canal 
communication, would have cut canals from Boston 
Bay. to South Carolina... The trans; of cannon 
which cost 
$4000. Pork has cost government $120 per bbl. ‘The 
transportation of flour has cost, in some instances, 40 
or 50 dollars; per barrel. Mr. Benton, member of the 
United States’ senate. from Missouri, stated on the 24th 


of February last, that “sixteen millions of dollams had 


been expended during the late@war, on transportation 
over roads oo abominable an4e-miie Gh cannon balls 
cost a dollar a pound.” a. Et He 


of gvater and abundant 4 


00 at the foundery, amounted to 3 and. ° 


¥, 
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“Let us contemplate the immediate effects of the|lation of this state in 1820, was only 55,211, and/ance, but we hope confined to a few. Preferences 


execution of this work. ‘Throughout the fertile dis-| yet she boldly undertakes two canals at the same 
tricts of our commonwealth,” wherever the course|time, about one third of the extent of the canal 
of the canal may be located, many “millions of dol-| necessary for a communication between Philadel- 
lars will be expended. While the work is in pro-|phia and Pittsburg—a canal which many of our 
gress, and until it shall be completed, the farmer) citizens represent as too arduous an undertaking! 
residing within {ity miles of any part of its route, ‘The state of Ohio, just emerging*from the multifa- 
will find a market for the produce of his farm and|rious distresses and embarrassments of a depreci- 
profitable employment for his oxen and his horses.| ated paper currency, stop laws, &c. &c. has, with a 
More than six thousand persons will be engaged in, most laudable zeal and energy, already commenced 
excavating the earth—in making locks—in build-| two canals; one of about 320 miles, to connect lake 
ing bridges and aqueducts, and in removing ob-| Erie and the river Ohio; the other, about 60 miles, 
structions from and improving the beds of the ri-| to open a communication between Cincinnati and 
vers. Mechanics of all descriptions will be enriched) Dayton. These maguificent enterprises she has 
by the large sums of money which will be distri-| wisely undertaken at the expense and for the ad- 
buted among them for the various operations they| vantage of the state. We hope that these exam- 
will be called upon to perform. Unlike the expen-| ples, particularly the illustrious one of Ohio, will 
ditures for wer, or the investment of capital in ad-| stimulate this powerful state to make adequate ex- 
ventures 4o distant countries, for the purchase of|ertions, so as not to be distanced by her younger 
the manufectures of foreign hands; the expendi-| sisters. In 1800, when the population of Pennsy] 
tures for this horne undertaking will be distributed! vania was above 600,000 souls, the above three 
among ourselves; thus fostering 2nd rewarding our states contained only 51,006. Let us add that the 
own industry and promoting the prosperity of our) state of Virginia has established a permanent fund 
own citizens. Animaging the whole country by its) for internal improvements, of $1,368,960, whereof 
influence, the money which will be paid away will $1,241,200 is in bank stock. ; 
still be retained among us. Like the seed, which! It were to display an utter ignorance of human 
‘fell upon the ground,’ ‘it will bring forth an hun-| nature and of experience, to suppose that such an 
dred fold.’ : : ‘important measure, as the one now contemplated, 
“As soon ‘as the canal is completed, then will how pregnant soever with immense advantages, 
commence the era of general and extensive prosper-' could be carried into effect without opposition.— 
ity among all those who shall make use of the facili- Searcely any great measure was ever proposed in 
ties and advantages it will aflord. From every part any country, that did not meet with formidable op- 
of the western section of the commonwealth, the position, which is too frequently powerful in propor- 
productions of the field, the forest, and of the mine- tion to the utility of the 4 When turnpikes 
ral kingdom, will be sent to a sure and profitable were first introduced into England, there was an 
market.” | outrageous clamour excited against them, (See note 
To the arguments derived from the increase of G.) and they became so unpopular, that the popu- 
wealth, the prosperity and the population of the lace destroyed in the night what had been done 
state, which must necessarily flew from opening! during the day.* During the French revolution. 
this communication, must be added those that are the government attempted to introduce turnpike 
to be drawn from the pernicious consequences of roads in France—but the measure met with such 
remaining stationary on this grand point, while our opposition that the directory was obliged to aban- 
neighbours are advancing with such rapidity. Not-, don the undertaking.t — 
withstanding the great advantages this state enjoys,| But we need not go to Great Britain or France 
second, we repeat, to none in the Union, the pro-| for examples. Our state ‘has furnished a striking 
ss of settlement has been slow compared with case in point. The Lancaster turnpike, the first 
at of New York, whose population in 1800, only| executed in the United States, was extremely un- 
586,050, rose, in 1820, to 1,372,812—being an in- popular with, and met with violent opposition at its 
crease of 133 per cent. Our population in 1800,/commencement, from those persons situated on or 
was 602,548; in 1820, it was but 1,049,458—being|near the old road. New York also furnishes a 
an increase of only 70 per cent. The dispropor-|strong case. ‘The opposition to her canals was as 
tion will probably be greater at the next census—| ardent and violent as if the ruin of the state had 
and unless we open adequate markets for the citizens beeg, connected with them. It was asserted that 
of the interior, they will gradually migrate to a state, they™ were the result of folly and madness—and 
where they can reach a market at the distance of 500) predicted that they would involve the state in inex 
miles, at a third part of the expense to which our far-|tricable difficulties, and finally prove nothing but 
mers are subject at a distance of 250 or 300 miles. great dry ditches. The fallacy of these predictions, 
It is now a question whether we shall allow our) fellow citizens, and the errors of this opposition, 
state to be drained of its wealth, to increase that of} ought to be borne in remembrance, as a guard 
a neighbour already advanced to a towering height,' against the influence of similar predictions, now ha- 
or whether we will make adequate exertions to se-|zarded with equal confidence, and similar opposition 
cure to ourselves the abundant resources with which| which will ultimately be found to have been predica- 
we have been blest by nature. ted on unwarranted prejudices. ‘Vhe more zealous 





for particular routes will prevail—tend to produce 
embarrassment—and must be opposed by all the 
sincere friends of the public wellar . We ought 
all to be prepared to,support, with heart and hand 
the decision of the respectable board of commis. 
sioners, founded on the surveys and report of a 
competent board of engineers. If we cannot re. 
ly on this decision, on what can we place. rejj. 
ance? 

In making these statements, we are aware that 
alarm may be given to existing interests. The pro. 
prietors of the great turnpike roads, which lead 
from one extreme of the state to the other, may be 
led to imagine, thet the establishment of a cheaper 
mode of transportation will take away their cus- 
tom: and those who are profitably engaged in the 
conveyance of produce and merchandise by wagons, 
may suppose that it will materially interfere with, if 
not wholly destroy their occupation. If this alarm 
were well grounded, «nd the effects here alluded to 
were such as must inevitably follow, however much 
we might lament the destruction of capital, and the 
injury to individuals, yet we could by no means ad- 
mit that the progress of improvement should be ar 
rested by such considerations. ‘The turnpikes them- 
selves might have been resisted on similar grounds, 
In many instances they changed the route, to the 
great prejudice of those who lived along the road; 
and in every instance they expedited the transpor- 
tation of passengers and goods, so as to lessen the 
time employed in passing, and of course to diminish 
the demand for subsistence during the passage. 
Even the roads which preceded the turnpikes, 
rude as they were, destroyed the transportation by 
pack-horses. And the turnpikes, in the progress of 
change, have been obliged to submit to the inju 
inflicted by rival roads, laid out parallel to their 
course, sometimes throughout the whole extent. 
The truth is, that there is no conceivable state of 
things, however adverse to the public interest and 
prosperity, that may not be advantageous to parti- 
cular persons; and there is no great improvement, 
however confessedly beneficial to the public, that 
may not at least appear to prejudice the interest of 
individuals. Steam-boats, at their first introduction, 
encountered the most violent opposition from the 
owners of sloops and packets, It is stated, on ap- 
parently good authority, that the first steam-boat 
that navigated the Mississippi, was actually burned 
by some of the bargemen, who anticipated their 
ruin from the success of steam-boats. The result 
has proved the folly of the prejudice that prevailed. 








The spirit of internal improvement is generally 

reading throughout the Union, and the most ac- 
tive preparations are making in various states for 
cutting canals and improving the navigation of ri- 
vers. Want of room prevents us from entering into 
detail on the subject. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to the states of Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. 
The two first, among the youngest of the family of 
states, have made arrangements for cutting a canal 
to open a communication between the Maume river 
and the Wabash, which will open to them a con- 
nexion with lake Erie. The state of Illinois has 
actually incorporated a company for cutting a canal 
of abéut one hundred miles in length, to connect 
the waters of lake Michigan with those of the Illi- 
nois river, and thus secure a communication be- 





tween the former and the Mississippi. The popu- 


and ardent the opposition, the more energy ought 
to be employed by the friends of the proposed mea- 
sure. Never were zeal and ardour employed ona 
more important object, and never were apathy and 
indifference more culpable. 

The great evil to be guarded against in this mag- 
nificent undertaking, is the prevalence of local in- 
terests and jealousies, which, if allowed free scope, 
will destroy all our hopes. Some of those who are 
not to be immediately benefitted by the location 
of the canal, regardless of its immense advantages 
to the state at large, will be arrayed in oppositica 
to it. Already we find this spirit making its appear- 





* Dupin’s Commercial Power of Great Britain, vol. 1, 
page 47. 
+ Idem. 


There are twenty times as many persons employed 
| now in navigating the Mississippi as formerly. Great 
jundertakings are frequently opposed with violence 
|from unfounded prejudice, even without the inter- 
position of sinister motives. The water works, that 
noble effort of talent and energy, whereby Philadel- 
phia is supplied with pure and wholesome water to 
an extent not exceeded in the world, and which are 
likely to yield an income that will in a few years 
furnish an adequate sinking fund to discharge the en- 
tire debt contracted in their establishment, and after- 
wards to defray a great portion of the city expen- 
ses, were violently opposed at the commencement, 
and declared to be a visionary, impracticable and 
burdensome scheme. 

But the efforts of intelligence and patriotism, to 
improve the condition of a community, cannot 
discouraged or checked by restraints like these. 
Mind is every where engaged with ceaseless activi- 
ty, in promoting industry, and facilitating inter- 
course. Space, and every seeming natural difficul- 
ty, are yielding to the spirit of improvement, which 
is bounded in its indulgence by no law but that of 
the public welfare. Individual and private interests, 
though always entitled to regard, must give way to 
the paramount consideration of the great interests 
of the commonwealth. 
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(Nore C.) 


Extract from a report to the House of Represen- 
tatives of the state of Pennsylvania, dated - 
ber 24, 1822: - 

«T’o such an extent had the carrying trade arriv- 
ed in consequence of the demands of the increas- 
ing population of the western country, that the 
average annual amount of carriage-money, paid to 
wagoners at Pittsburg alone, in the years 1816-17- 
18 and 19, exceeded $1,000,000, almost every dol- 
lar of which was drawn from the western states, 
and retained in Pennsylvania. , , 

“The carriage of the outer lading at this period, 
[1822,] costs about $600,000, and the inward about 
$100,000—the price of carriage being very low at 
this time.” Since that period, the inward carriage 
has increased probably three-fold. 

(Nore D.) 
The following statement, which we believe sub- 


stantially correct, has been recently published : 
«Population of the western country probably de- 


. pending for supplies— 


“On New York, 


Half of Ohio, $50,000 
Part of Indiana, 20,000 
Part of Illinois, . ; 10,000 


Michigan & North West Territory 17,000 








Part of British possessions, 13,000 
410,000 
“On Philadelphia 
Half of Ohio, j : ‘ 350,000 
Half of Kentucky, 300,000 
Part of Indiana, 150,000 
Part of Illinois, 50,000 
Missouri, ; ‘ e 70,000 
North-west section of Virginia, 100,000 
$ 1,020,000 
onc 


(Nore E.) 

“The subscribers, from their knowledge and ob- 
servation of the trade and business of the harbour 
of Erie, and of Buffalo, and of the operation of ice 
at each of those places, believe it may be fairly 
estimated, that the average length of time that the 
harbour of Erie, and that part of the lake immedi- 
ately above that place, is open and free from ice, 
before the harbour of Buffalo is open, is three 
weeks. Some of us have had opportunities of mak- 
ing observations on this subject for more than twen- 
ty years. JUDAH COLT, 

THOMAS FORSTER, 
P. S. V. HAMOT, 
RUFUS 8S. REED, 
JOHN F. WRIGHT, 
GEORGE MILES, Jr. 
J. KELLOGG, 
DANIEL DOBBINS. 
Erie, Pa., July 29, 1825.” 


(Nore F.) * « 
Statement of the distance of New York and Phila- 
' delphia from Erie Harbour. 
Miles. Miles. 
From Erie to Buf- 


Pennsylvania route 
to Pittsburg, as ex- 
amined by the U. 


See ae 90 
From Buffalo to Al- 

bany, by canal, $53 States’ engineers, 379 
From Albany to New From Pittsburg to 

ne Erie, . . 


—_ 


113 


6038 492 
Difference,. . 111 


603 


=—_—_— 
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(Nore G.) ‘ 


«When a bill was brought into the British parlia- 
ment fifty years ago, to establish turnpike roads 
throughout the kingdom, the inhabitants, for forty 
miles round London, petitioned against such roads, 
their arguments were, that good roads would ena- 
ble the farmers of the interior country to bring 
their produce to the London market —— than 
they who lived nearer the city, and paid higher 
rent; that the market would be overstocked, the 
prices diminished, and ‘hey unable to pay their 
rent, or obtain a living ‘The good sense of parlia- 
ment, however, prevailed; the roads were made— 
the population and commerce of London increased, 
the demand for produce increased, and he who liv- 
ed nearest to London still had a superior advantage 
in the market.”—Fulton’s letter to Mr. Gallatin, 

(Note H.) 

Statement of Canals in England, with the original 
cost of the stock of each, its present price, and 
yearly dividend, June, 1825. 

Original cost Present price Annual di- 
of of vidend on 








le 


parably the best, because it contains.less spirit and 
more flavour, and English palates are least ac- 
uainted with it;) but even véritable eau de vie is or- 
os in many books, and used by many (especially 
tavern cooks,)—so much are their soups ov 
with relish, that if you will eat enough of them they 
will certainly make you drunk, if they don’t make 
you sick. All this frequently arises from an old 
cook measuring the qnpttability.f the. eaters’ pa- 
lates by his own—which may be so blunted by in-— 
cessant tasting, that to awaken it, requires wine in- 
stead of water, and cayenne and garlick for black 
pepper and onion. ; 

Old cooks are as fond of spice as children are of 
sugar, and season soup, which is intended to con- 
stitute a principal part of a meal, as highly as sauce, 
of which only a spoonful may be relish enough for 
a plate of insipid viands, However we fancy these, 
large quantities of wine, &c. are oftener ordered in 
cookery books than used in the kitchen; practical 
cooks have the health of their employers too much 
at heart, and love “‘sauce @ la langue” too well, to 
overwine their soup, &c. - 

Truffles and morels* are also set down as part of 
most recipes. ‘These, in their green state, have a 
very rich high flavour, and are delicious additions 
to some dishes; or sent up as a stew by themselves 
when they are fresh and fine: but in this state they 
are not served up half a dozen,times in a year, at 
the first tables in the kingdom; when dried, they 
become mere “chips in pottage,” and serve only to 
soak up good gravy, from which they take more 
taste than they give. 

The art of composing a rich soup, is so to propor- 
tion the several ingredients one to another, that no 
particular taste be stronger than the rest; but to 
produce such a fine harmonious relish, that the 


|whole is delightful. This requires that judicious 








each share. each share. each share. 
Birmingham, 1.25 1.540 L 12.10s. 
Chesterfield, 100 120 6.10s. 
Coventry, .« 100 1200 44 
Erewash, 100 1000* 58 
Grand Junction, 100 333 10 
Leeds and Liver- 100 540 15 

pool, 

‘| Leicester, 100 $80 14 
Oxford, 100 800 $2 
Stafford and Wor- } 100 900 40 

cester, 
Trent and Mersey, 200 2100 75 
W arwick and Bir- { 100 300 1 
be mingham, . 
Warwick and 100 260 1 
Knapton, 
Loughborough, 100 4300 200 
Melton Mowbray, 100 * 245 1! 
Mersey and Irwell, 100 1000 35 
1. 1525 l, 13,823 1.575 


From the above, it appears that canal stocks in 
Engl..nd of the medium original cost of 15251. pay 
a medium dividend of 5751., exceeding 37 per cent 
per annum, and are now worth 13,823 /—more 
than eight times their original cost. 

(To be continued.) 
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RUDIMENTS OF COOKERY. 


BROTHS AND SOUPS. 
(Continued from p. 230, American Farmer.) 

We again caution the cook to avoid over-season- 
ings, especially with predominant flavours, which, 
however agreeable they may be to some, are more 
extremely disagreeable to others. 

Zest, soy, cavice, coratch, anchovy, curry pow- 
der, savory ragout powder, soup herb powder, 
browning, catsups, pickle liquor, beer, wine and 
sweet herbs, and savory spice, are very convenient 
auxiliaries to finish soups, &e. 

The proportion of wine, (formerly sac, then cla- 
ret, now madeira or port,) should not exceed a large 
wine-glassful to a quart of soup: this is as much as 
can be admitted, without the vinous flavour becom- 
ing remarkably predominant, though not only much 
larger quantities of wine, (of which claret is incom- 





*In the price current from which this list is taken, 
there is a blank for the price of shares in the Erewash 
canal. This blank is filled up from a former price 





current, and the rate is very low, considering the high 
dividend of 58 per cent. 


combination of the materials which constitutes the 
“chef @euore” of culinary science. 

In the first place, take care that the roots and 
herbs be perfectly well cleaned; proportion the wa- 
ter to the quantity of meat and other ingredients, 
generally a pound of meat to a quart of water, for 
soups; and double that quantity for gravies. If 
they stew gently, little more water need be put in at 
first, than is expected at the end; for whien the pot 
is covered quite close and the fire gentle, very little 
is wasted. 

_ Gentle stewing is incomparably the best; the meat 
is more tender and the soup better flavoured. 

It is of the first importance, that the cover of a 
soup kettle should fit very close, or the broth will 
pt a before you are aware of it. The most 
essential parts are soon evaporated by qui ling, 
without any benefit, mii fatten aot 
cook who inhales them, An evident proof that 
these exhalations possess the most restorative quali- 
ties, is, that the cook, who is in general the 
eater, is as generally the fattest person in the fami- 
ly, from continually being surrounded by the quint- 
essence of all the food she dresses; shennan she 
sends to her master only the fibres and ecalcinations, 
who is consequently thin, gouty, and the victim of 
diseases arising from insufficient nourishment, 

{t is not only the of the meat which nou- 
rish us, but the juices which they contain—and 
these are not only extracted but exhaled, if it be 
boiled fast in an open vessel. A succulent soup can 
never be “ee but in’a — closed a which 
preserve the nutritive parts entin ir dis- 
sipation. ‘This is a inet of whieh « avery. intelligent 
person will soon perceive the eee 

Place your soup-pot over a moderate fire, which 
will make the water hot, without causing it to boil, for 
vat least haif an hour; if the water boils immediately, 
jit will not:penetrate the meat, and cleanse it from 





; & 








*We tried to make catsup of these by treating them 
like mushrooms, but did not succeed. 
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the clotted blood and other matters which ought to 
go off in scum; the meat will be hardened ali over 
by violent heat, will shrink up as if it was scorched, 
and give hardly any gravy; on the contrary, by 
keeping the water a certain time heating, without 
boiling, the meat swells, becomes tender, its fibres 
are dilated, and it yields a quantity of scum, which 
must be taken off as soon as it appears. 

It is not till after a good half hour's hot infusion, 
that we may mend the fire. and make the pot boil; 
still continue to remove the scum, and when no 
more appears, put in the vegetables, &c. and a little 
salt. ‘These will cause more scum to rise, which’ 
must be taken off immediately; then cover the pot 
very closely, and place it at a proper distance from 
the fire, where it will boil very gently and equally, 
and by no means fast. 

By quick and strong boiling the volatile and finest 
parts of the ingredients are evaporated, and fly off 
with the steam, and the coarser parts are rendered 





soluble—so you lose the good and get the bad. 
Soups will generally take from three to six hours. 
Prepare your broths and soups the evening before 
you want them. ‘This will give you more time to) 
attend to the rest of your dinner the next day; and 
when the soup is cold the fat may be much more, 
easily removed from the surface of it: when you’ 


pense of the cream of tartar and of the colouring 
matter, naturally an inherent property of the wine. 
If a little tartaric acid is added to this liquid in its 
state of decomposition, the acid immediately takes 
possession of the potash, it disengages the carbonic 
acid, the cream of tartar is precipitated, and the 
wine resumes its natural flavour and smell. The ex- 
periments which have been made on many hun- 
dreds of hectolitres, of wine, which was turned, 
determine the proportions to be an half ounce of 
tartaric acid for each hectolitre of wine; which, 
however, should be a little increased, if the decom- 
position had for some time previous taken place.— 
This method is intended to apply to such wines 
only as have been turned less than a year. 





Bulletin No. 4, April, 1824.. 
[Preus Monatsblatt, April, 1823, page S6.] 
ON THE BARRENNESS OF FRUIT TREES. 
The barrenness of certain kinds of fruit trees, such 


vation, the cause of which, however, is unknown to 
us. M, Schultze, director of the Potsdam garden, 
offers, in relation to this subject, the following re- 
sult of his investigations. It is well known to those 
engaged in the cultivation of fruit trees, that the 








OE 
of being concluded, when Messrs. Stevens and Livy. 
ingston purchased him at the price of $10,000. This 
is as itshould be. Eclipse would have been a loss 
to the states of New York and New Jersey, that 
would have been difficult, if not impossible to repair. 
His Spey f size and strength, will insure to us a 
breed of horses invaluable for either harness or sad- 
dle: and experiments have long since proved that 
blooded hérses are best for almost every purpose, 
to which this most useful and most beautiful animal 
can be applied. It has been ascertained that they will 
beat even the large cart horse under weights. "Phe 

same gentlemen have also purchased his celebrated 
competitor Henry, whose race last year over the Uni- 
on course, has given him a celebrity as_justl ee ry 
ed as the performance was unparalleled. They ’ 

both now at Hoboken in the same stable, with every 
prospect of becoming friends, and remaining so for 
the rest of their lives, which, we hope, may prove 
long; as well for the sake of the country as for the 


'sake of the gentlemen who have risked so much to 
as apple and pear, is the subject of frequent obser-| 


improve and preserve our stock.—JV. Y. Even. Post, 





CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
The Jate English papers are filled with reports of . 


| prosecutions against offenders under a late statute for 


decant it, take care not ‘to disturb the settlings at) grafts do not always succeed; thus rendering it ne-| preventing cruelty to animals, and essays upon the 
cessary to regraft the ensuing year. The grafts are! subject, from one of the latter of which we extract 


the bottom of the vessel, which are so fine that they | 
will escape through a sieve, or even through a tam-| 
mis, which is the best strainer, the soups appear) 
smoother and finer, and it is much cleaner than any 
sieve. If you strain it while it is hot, pass it through 
a clean tammmis or napkin previously soaked in cold 
wster; the coldness of this will coagulate the fat, 
and only suffer the pure broth to pass through. 

The full flavour of the ingredients can only be 
extracted by very long and slow simmering; during 
which, take care to prevent evaporation by covering 
the pot as close as possible. ‘The best stewpot is a 
digester. 


frequently taken from the cuttings of young and| 


newly grafted trees, and this is the principal cause 
of unproductiveness in such as are grafted with sci- 
ons from young trees. Grafts which are taken from 
young trees and such as have not borne fruit, are 
not to be depended on; as all kinds of fruits are apt 
|to degenerate, and as you cannot rely on a repro- 
duction of a precisely similar kind from seed, re- 
course must be had toa propagation by grafts taken 
from fruit-bearing trees. As the graft, however, can 
only communicate its own peculiar properties, and 
|only such as it possesses, it follows of course, that a 


the following sensible paragraph: 

| “I once knew a traveller for a house of great trade 
\in the city, who deemed himself singularly fortunate 
|in possessing a horse during many years, of ample 
|strength to carry his weight, and to treat lightly an 
stretch of labour on extraordinary occasions. Bo 
ibimself and his horse were intimately acquainted 
| with each other; the rider would rely upon his beast 
/for any hasty effort, and the beast was well assured 
‘that he was never urged except on some rare neces- 
sity. He always knew, that however diligent he 
was on the level, his breath was spared up-hill; 


Clear soups must be perfectly transparent; thick-| tree which has not borne fruit, or which has not at-|his knees were protected down-hili; that he had 
ened soups, about the consistence of rich cream— |tained a proper growth to produce, cannot give a$|never brought his master to an inn, but he stood by 
and remember, that thickened soups require nearly good grafts as fruif-bearing trees, whose determi-/whifé his legs and feet were washed, his shoes fas- 
double the quantity of seasoning. ‘The piquance of nate qualities are already established. A striking} tened, his stall well littered, and his rack and man- 


spice, &c. is as much f 
ter, as the spirit of rum is by the addition of sugar 


more savoury— 
spice, &e. that is smuggled into the stomach. 

To thicken and give body to soups an 
following materials are used—they must be gradu- 
ally mixed with the soup, till thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with it; and it should have at least half an 
hour’s gentle simmering after: if it is at all lumpy, 


blunted by the flour and but-| instance of this may be observed in the languishing | ger well supplied. Thus, notwithstanding all his 


yar'condition of plants which are raised from seeds/constant work, Scamper never saw his master enter 
and acid; so they are less salubrious, without being which have not attained a perfect maturity. It) the stable in the morning, but he greeted him with 


{not to be selected for reproduction. 





ON THE CULTURE OF CESAREAN KALE. 
| The culture of this variety, (Czsarean kale,) 


from the additional quantity of seems to be a general law of nature, as well in the/a neigh of his breath, and a paw of his feet; and, 
|vegetable as in the animal kingdom, that individu-| 


d suuces, the |als which have not arrived at a proper growth, are|sometimes with his corn tossed into a pint of ale, 


after tasting the strength of a comfortable breakfast, 


each of these affectionate friends was always in good 
humour to pursue his journey; and if a pack of 
hounds in full cry should happen to skirt the~ wood 
ofa distant covert, neither of them felt any displea- 


pass it through a tammis or a fine sieve. Bread! makes every day greater progress, (is coming every | 5UTE; at leaving the dusty road, and joining the sport. 
raspings, bread, isinglass, potato mucilage, fat skim- day more into notice,) and on all occasions proves, It happened however, that the traveller came at last 
mings and flour, or flour and butter, or ilour; bar-/that it is not injured by being planted with other t? the end of his journey; he died respected and 
ley, rice, or oatmeal and water rubbed well together. vegetables. In winter, when all other green food lamented by every friend who knew him, and poor 


[ Cooks’ Oracle. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Bulletin No. 8, August, 1824. 
[Ann. Maretimes, 1823, vol. ii. page 517 ] 
ON THE METHOD OF RESTORING WINES WHICH HAVE 
TURNED. 

Mr. Breton, professor of chemistry to the faculty 
of sciences, has given the following observations re- 
lative to wines which are on the turn. Wines, after 
they acquire a certain age, are subject to a decom- 

osition, which is called by the cultivator the turn. 

he colouring matter assumes a violet, or almost 
black colour; the wine acquires a disagreeable fla- 
vour and odour, and loses its transparency; the scum 
(ecume,) which is produced in shaking it, is no long- 
er red: it has been ascertained by an analysis, that 
it is composed of sub-carbonate of potash, at the ex- 


fails, this species of cabbage, which is from four to 
six feet high, gives a great abundance and lasts a 
long time. The large leaves are to be cut for cat- 
tle, a new growth takes place even during the win- 
ter. In the spring, when all other vegetables are 
searce, this plant furnishes a great quantity of buds, 
which are delicious, and are not surpassed by aspa 
ragus. ‘The leaves are also excellent nourishment 
for sheep, particularly for such as give milk during 
the winter. ‘The seeds should be sown in the spring, 
or at the commencement of summer; before the 
|plants get too large, they should be planted out at 
the distance of two feet—they succeed very well 
with turnips. , 





ECLIPSE AGAINST THE WORLD. 


We are extremely glad to learn that Eclipse, the 
finest horse in this country or perhaps in the world, 
is, after all, to remain with us. An arrangement 
was made to send him to Virginia, and on the point 





‘Scamper was sold to a relation who had seen his 
imerit, at three times the price of his first cost. I 
‘need not comment on the reverse. This was'the re- 
sult of kind treatment, and it was no more than just- 
ly due to his honest exertions. Humanity, like ho- 
jnesty, is the best policy in man: it is the vital prin- 
\ciple of that we profess.” 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


Monday, the third instant, was the appointed 
day for the meeting of the visitors of this institution. 
Messrs. Jefferson, Madison, Johnson, Cabell, Breck- 
enridge, Cocke and Loyall, were all present, forming 
a full quorum. They have continued their delibera- 
tions from day to day, and are engaged in anxious 
investigation of the affairs of the University. Many 
subjects of importance have been suggested for the 
consideration of the board, and we ~— no doubt 
ithat consequences highly beneficial will result from 
‘their late session. [Central Gaz. 
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ss SPORTING OLTO. 











ON THE LENGTH OF GUN BARRELS. 
Mra, Skinner, Frederick county, Md. Oct. 8, 1825. 

As I am aconstant reader of the “American Far- 
mer,” I have observed your publication from the 
“Annals of Sporting,” on the length of gun barrels, 
as well as the remarks of some gentleman dated 
from Claverash, on the same subject. Now as I 
have been all my life fond of the sports of the field, 
and have devoted much of my time in making expe- 
riments with guns, I trust I shall be pardoned if I 
claim the privilege of a few remarks; but as I have 
never yet “shot a ball through the blade of a broad 
axe,” or been much in the habit of using a long gun, 
I doubt whether the young sportsman will consider 
them worthy his notice. 

With respect to the “length of gun barrels,” I do 
not altogether disagree with the gentleman who own- 
ed “the Queen Ann musket,” but we have follow- 
ed different kinds of game, and that too at very dif- 
ferent periods. Of one thing however I am satis- 
fied, that the maximum has hitherto defied the art 
of the gunsmith. 

The best method I have ever tried to ascertain 
the force and regularity of a gun's shooting, is, to 
place three quires of brown paper against a door, 
(an iron door is preferable) say, at the distance of 
40 yards. The best barrel will pierce the greatest 
number of sheets, and plant her shot with the most 
regularity in the paper, at nearly equal distances 
from the centre. ‘To do this—she must have a con- 
siderable substance and uniformity in the quality of 
the metal. A very light barrel rarely shoots well; she 
will throw her shot irregularly, and often plant as 
many as a dozen or moré shot, in one hole. This 
is called clustering her shot— 
Fig. 1. will represent the shoot- 
ing-of a gun of this description 
at a sheet of paper. Fig. 2. a 
barrel of the best quality. Hence 
it is that a very hight barrel is 
often said to be a good barrel, 
because she has happened to kill 
a bird at an extraordinary dis- 
tance, by clustering her shot. If 
the metal is not uniform in qua- 
lity it will produce the same ef- 
fect. A very short barrel will 
certainly scatter her shot too 
much to kill a bird at any dis- 
tance beyond 35 paces, although 
I believe that some barrels may 
be reduced to the shortness of 2 
feet 2 inches, (especially if she 


Fie. 1. 








has substance enough,) without injuring the power 


of impulsion. 


I imagine that barrels of late years have been re- 
duced in length, and increased in the size of the bore, 
because it is found that upwards of three-fourths of 


E |substance as their strength will justify. 
=| time at present to assign my reasons, but they must 











sportsmen to use such guns. ‘They are not only 
dangerous in the field—but will as-uredly be the 
cause of contracting a careless habit of shooting. | 
We will suppose a bird to spring at the distance of 
fiftéen paces from the shooter, and he finds it es 
although conscious that at the time he pulled the 
tnipge . he did not aim within a foot of it. a 

e best barrels I have ever seea carried from 
thirty-two to thirty-six balls to the pound, and from 
thirty-three to thirty-six inches in length; and here, 
I would recommend all sportsmen to carry as much 
have not 


be obvious to the experienced. I have often con- 
vinced my shooting companions, the advocates for 
short barrels, that nothing short of thirty-three inches 
would do, when on the mountains, in the month of 
October, and grouse and blackcock wild. 
When buck shot are used, I would prefer a bore 
of 7-8 of an inch; she will bed the shot; which is 
absolutely necessary. If you increase the bore, and 
give the barrel its due proportion of metal, it -be- 
comes too unwieldly, and, in my opinion, it is an 
extravagant waste of powder and shot, and is only 
used to advantage in shooting at wild ducks, &c. 
where a person is stationary. My life on it, I can 
convince any man of his mistake, who will follow 
me in the field all day. 1 must drop the subject at 
present. It gives me pleasure to perceive that you 
take an interest in encouraging this sport. It surely 
is a healthful and gentlemanly amusement; and if 
my aid and experience can be of any service, it will 
at all times be cheerfully rendered by 
Your obedient servant, 
SAM. WOODCOCK. 

[The contributions of our friend S. Woodcock to 
the sporting olio, will always be thankfully received 
by us and our readers.) 








New-Marxer Races. 
The races commenced on Tuesday last.—The 
sweepstake purse on that day, was won by Mr. 
Theo. Field’s bay colt Gohanna, beating Dr. Cut- 
ler’s sorrel colt Rob Roy, at two heats. ‘Two fillies 
were drawn. The course, owing to several showers 
of rain on Monday, was very wet, and the heat un- 
common for the time of year. 
On Wednesday four started for the proprietor’s 
urse of $300, three mile heats, viz: Mr. Harrison’s 
. f. Betsey Robinson, Mr. Feild’s b. h. Bertrand, Mr. 
Johnson’s s. h. Janus, and Mr. Minge’s b. h. Doctor, 
and won by the first named with great ease. Doctor 
stumbled and threw his rider in the last mile of the 
first heat, and was in consequence drawn. 
Yesterday, the jockey club purse of $700, four 
mile heats, was contended for and won at two heats 
by Mr. Tillory’s horse Marion, beating Mr. John- 
son’s horse 


Mary Cobbs. 





Wasuineton Jocxey Crus Racss. 
Thursday Oct. 20. 

The race of yesterday, four mile heats, for a purse 

of $300, was won by 

Eclipse—the running as follows : 

Dr. Thornton’s Southern Eclipse, . . . 1 
Col. Sewall’s colt, Tickler, . . . . . 2 

Mr. Van Swearingen’s Hickory, ~ . . dis 


rio 


indifferent shot. I would by no means advise young | into four.equal parts, put it into tins, and send’it to 


octor ‘Thornton’s Southern 
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The London bakers, to give their flour a fact 
whiteness, boil alum in the water, but such 1 
will not be-resorted to in any private'family.” © 
% +e ee “ ‘ae ein ~ ry 


+ 6 BURNS AND scALDB YS OO | 
Mr. Cleghorn, 'a brewer in Edinburgh, has’tte: 


ed burns and scalds with success, ‘y eptings 
the first place, vinegar, until the La n “abates; se- 
condly, an emollient poultice; and 1 i Be soon 
as any secretion of’ matter or ears fluid appears, 
by covering the sore with powderec chalk." * 4 
Lintient for the same ot. 

Take of linseed, or olive Oil ¢ oo oe ee 
lime valet, cats equal parts, «, J... 

or 3. ounces, by measure; 0). . «» 

Mix, by shaking them ean er as tinge soahiatatetalgeds 
This liniment is extremely useful in cases.of scalds 
or burns, being singularly, efficacious.in ting, 
to 

these; or even in removing it after*it has come on.: 


eo | 


if applied in time, the inflammatien subsequ 


_—_— -— we? ee 
us 


INDIAN CURE FOR THE EAB ACHE... \'. 

Take a piece of the lean of mutton, about the size 
of a large walnut, put it into the fire, and. bur it 
for some time, till it becomes, reduced»almost;to!a: 
cinder, then put it into a piece of clean ragyand: 
squeeze it until some moisture is expressed,. which 
must be dropped into. the ear as hot.as the patient 


can bear it. 





TO REMOVE GREASE SPOTS FROM PAPER, «* 


Let the paper stained with grease, wax, oil, or 
any other fat body, be gently warmed, taking out as ~ 
much as possible of it, by blotting peace Dip’a 
small brush inthe eseential oil of well-rectified spi 
rits of turpentine, heated almost to ebullition, ( 
when cold it, acts very weakly;) and draw it gently 
over both sides of the paper, which must be care- 
fully kept warm. Let this operation be repeated as 
aaey times as the quantity of the fat bedy, imbibed’ 
by the paper, or the thickness of the paper, may 
render necessary. When the greasy substancé is 
removed, to restore the paper to its former white- 
ness, dip another brush in hi rectified spirit of 
wine, and draw it in like ‘manner, over the 
and particularly around the edges, to remove the 
border that would still present a stain. Ifthe j ‘ 
has been employed on a part, written on ‘com- 
mon ink, or printed with -printer’s ink; it willexpe- 
rience no alteration. wiki peels a 

TO CLEAN BLACK SILKS. § 9 685 

To bullock’s gall, add boiling water sufficient’te 
make it warm, and witha clean sponge, ‘rub the 
silk well on both sides, squeeze it well out, and - 


pro 
. . loot ceed again in like manner, Rinse it. i wa-- 
Senay fae Eb. Slagrnene saaee ter, and change the water till perfect cleans dry 
é 


it in the air, and pin it ‘out-on-a-table; but first 
the sponge in glue-water, and rub it on the wrong 
side; then dry it before a fire. ~~ of 





TO TAKE STAINS OUT OF SILK, amas anil 
Mix together in a phial, 2 oz. of essence of lemon, 
1 oz. of oi) of turpenti ses oaks spain all 
Grease and other spots in silks, aré to be rubbed 
gently witb a linen rag dipped in the above compo- 
sition. : 





TO PRESERVE HOUSES FROM VERMIN, 














TO MAKE FOUR QUARTERN LOAVES FOR FAMILY USE.| quarter 0 
Procure a peck of flour, with which mix a hand-| one quart of spirit of turpeatine.... Shake. these well 


Bugs, in particular, may readily be ed 
distal vig Malt a drachm of po Bin sublio ~~ 
an ounce of spirit of salts, mixing it. with- 


the birds, are killed within the distance of 30 yards. | ful of salt to three quarts of water, and add half a| together, dip a brush in it, and wash. those places 
Thus, by shortening the barrel, the sportsman can pint of good fresh.yeast. Work the whole well'to-| where bugs are supposed to resart: this will remove 


= a Sw sight, and it gives him ~ greater’ gether, and set it to rise at a moderate distaneé‘from| them to a greater certainty than any other mode 
eo 


killing his bird, if he happens «. be an'the fire, from two to three hours. Then divide it'now practised. 
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APS AIR. 


Battmore, Fripay, Octoser 21, 1825. 








Mr. Joun S. Skinner, 

Sir ——As our friend Curwen and myself have 
not been so fortunate as to convince each other of 
being in error, on the subject of Alderneys, I cheer- 
fully refer the matter to our next meeting at ‘my 
fireside,” when. I hope to be more successful in a 
verbal, than I appear to have been in a written dis- 
cussion. ours, respectfully, 

HENRY THOMPSON. 

Baltimore county, Oct. 17, 1825. 





Generat Larayette.—In the memoranda of re- 
quests with which the editor of the American Far- 
mer, was honoured by his respected and good friend 
General Lafayette; there is one that will depend for 
its fulfilment on the kindness of his subscribers. It 
was the desire of the General to be supplied with a 
sample of all the warieties of our Indian corn, in the 
ear. He requests therefore, the favour of one or two 
ears, such as may be deemed, in any particular, cu- 
rious or uncommon. ‘This request is put forth now, 
that it may be borne in mind at “‘husking time,” and 
members of Congress coming to Washington, and 
of the Legislature to Annapolis, will afford good op- 
portunities of sending them where earlier ones do 
not offer. 





§c~7°Be it remembered, that the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society for the Eastern Shore, will hold 
their next Exhibition et Easton, on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, the third, fourth and fifth days of 
November. 

The steam-boat Maryland will leave here on 
Wednesday morning, at 7 o'clock, and arrive at 
Easton about sunset—taking Annapolis in the way. 
She will retarn on Sunday after the show, and thus 
afford a good opportunity for those who have leisure, 
to pay a visit to a most beautiful and most hospita- 
ble part of the state. The steam-boat company, in 
a spirit that deserves commendation, have liberaily 
consented to transport, free of expense, animals 

oing to be exhibited for premium and sale, where 
they are accompanied by their owners. This regu- 
lation encourages the interchange of agricultural 
information, and the dissemination of good blood, in' 
more ways than one. If we cannot find leisure to| 
go, we shall envy those who are more fortunate. 





The Union Agricultural Society, at their regular 
meeting in Darien, Geo., on the 12th of May last, 
by unanimous consent, appointed J. S. Skinner an 
honorary member of the society. 
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not leave to use their names. 





§c>A subscriber residing in N. Carolina, wishes 


“Jus to ask what kind of wheat is best adapted to a! 


low swamp soil? Is it best to sow on a bed of grass 
and weeds, or on ground clear of vegetation? Is 
there any difference in the time of sowing red and 
white wheat, and if any, what? 

The same correspondent adds, “Our corn crops 
are much injured in this section of country by the 
drought; oe ec two-thirds of a crop is as much as 
can be expected. This and the small quantity of 
ground planted in corn, in consequence of the ex- 


jtensive cotton-crops, gives us some reason to cxpect 


a scarcity of the article next season. 





Exrraorpinary Propuce.—T. P. Bennett Esq. 
of Talbot county, sent to the effice of the American 


wheat, which were the product of four grains, viz: 
66 from one, 69 from a second, 71 from the third 
and 77 from the fourth; being an average of seven- 
ty stalks to each grain. 





Larce Eae-Prant.—An egg-plant, from the gar- 
den of H. Thompson, Esq., was lately deposited in 
the office of the American Farmer, which measured 
24% inches round, 

3-7? Maryianp Corron.—A sample of beautiful 
cotton, the growth of “early black seed,” planted 
at Bloomsbury, the residence of Li. V. Somerville, 
Esq., near this city, on the 24th May, and gather- 
ed on the 4th October, was last week leit with 
the Editor of the American Farmer, to be distri- 
buted to the ‘Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society. 

Marytanp Tospacco.—A sale was made last week 
of 83 hogsheads, being part of the crop of Benjamin 
Oden, Esq., Prince George’s county. This parcel 
consisted of crop and seconds, averaged 900 lbs. 
each hogshead, and was sold at $12 round. 

It was nearly all unfired. We understand this 
gentleman obtained an average of $11.28 for his 
whole crop. 











Dear Sir, Charleston, Sept. 17, 1825. 


and flewer. When they are fit to be gathered I will 
send you some of the eating roots and seed; perhaps 
they may succeed with you. 

J. MIDDLETON, Jr. 





Toxacco.—Amount of inspections in the three 
state warehouses, during the last week —150 hhds. 


WANTS A SITUATION AS A GARDENER. 





gc It appears to be very desirable that droves 


of stock cattle should be brought nearer to our mar- been regularly bred to the business, and is particuiarly | 
ket, and it is believed that might easily be accom-|@cquainted with the culture of a vegetable or culinary) SPICES, Cloves, . . . 


plished if some assurance could be given that they | 


woud here find a market. It is confidently believ- | 2/80 superintend a dairy, in the management of which! 


ed by those with whom we have conversed on this 
subject, that three hundred lean cattle might be sold 
here this autumn; and if there happened to be a 
surplus beyond the demand, at fair prices, the resi- 
due might, it has been welf suggested, be sent to 
the Deer Creek settlement, to the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, and other intermediate markets. It would 
be well for gentlemen whe are in the habit of buy- 
ing such cattle, to leave their names with the editor 
of the American Farmer, and the number that they 
would probably want. Should this arrangement be | 
favored by the drovers, it is believed that from five 
hundred to one thousand head. might be sold here. 
every autumn. The names of eight or ten gentle- 
men occur to us at once, who, we believe, would! 





'—New Market Races—Recipes—Henry Thompson to 


For the ensuing year, a middle aged man, who has 


garden, and the rearing of fruit trees. His wife would 
she can produce testimonials of superior skill. For 
further information, inquire at the office of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. October 17. 
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Description of Peter Lossing’s Lime Kiln, with euts— 
Henry Watson in reply to Messrs. Hurlbert & Co. on 
Devon Cattle—Answer to certain Inquiries about Cot- 
ton—Robert Sinclair on the management of Fruit trees 
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and broths—Method of restoring Wines—On the bar- 
renness of Fruit Trees—On the culture of Cesarean 
Kale—Eclipse against the World—Cruelty to Animals— > 
University of Virginia—On the Length of Gun-barrels 








purchase two hundred and fifty head, but we have 


Farmer, two hundred and eighty-three stalks of 


Perceiving by your last number, you had not seen: 
; P nea ee 
the Tannier Plant, I send you a sketch of the leaf PLASTER, cargo price, 





[Oor. 21, 1825, 























; oe WHOLESALE.| KETALL. 
aan Per\from| to |from) to” 
| BEEF, Baitimore Prime,|bb].| 9°00|10 00} |——~ 
BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. 1 10 ll 
COFFEE, W.1. Green, . | — 18} 19) 20) 95 
do. Common,| — | 164 174) 18 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 20; 23 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 16) 18 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,) — 40 
An advance of 1 cent) —: 
each number to No. 18.} — 3 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12} 18) “14} > 4 
TL 6 soso 6 ¢0'6 —j} 10) n 12 
CHEESE,... 2.222. _— 7 10) 12h 45 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — $3}. 35} 37s 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbi.| 2 %5| 3 00; 3 25 
Shad, trimmed, —|6 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush| } 1 13 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 5 00) 5 50/ 6 00; ¢ % 
SPE CES — | 4 50) 4 62 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 50) 4 75mone 
a Pr Ib. 9} 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |25]b| 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . jbushi 53 55 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 05) 1 15 
do. Lawler,..... _ 92) 1 00 
do: Megs 2... 2 _ 95) 1 00 
Buckwheat, ..... — 55} 75 none 
Bye, «-. o's . -- 55 
MOEIOT, 3s 'n.0 oo 0,9 _ 70} 75 
Clover Seed, Red —/| 5 00! 5 50,6 00; 
Ruta Baga Seed,... | —/ 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, | — | 1 75} 2 00 
Mange! Wurtzel Seed,) — | 1 50 
Timothy Seed, ....j|—j| 2 25) 2 50 
eee —_ $2} $6 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — 95; 1 
Beans, White, ....|—j 1 50! 1 62 
HEP, Russia, clean, . | ton |200 
HOPS... 6. wes oo» | Ib. 28+ $0 
|HOGS’ LARD,..... —_ 10} «1 12 
| LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 27; 28 
| Eastern Tan,.....|— 23| 26 
| MOLASSES, W. India, |gal.| -34| 40 50 
|MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbi.| 3 00] 3 25! 3 75 
| NAILS, 6a20d. .... . Ib.| -64} 2] 8 8 
|NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.) 2 25 
| SRA oe a — | 2 25 
Turpentine, Soft, ..|—| 2 2 12 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 27 30 
Fe Mee _ 80}; 82 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |14 50 15 50 
doa. Prime, . — 110 50 12 00 
ton.| 5 37; 5 50 
,POTATOES, ...... bush 75) 1 00 
RICE, fresh, ..... » le.lb.| 3 25] 3 50) 5 
SOAP, Baltimore White,} Ib. 12 14; 18 
do. Brown, . | — 7 8 9 = 0 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 28, 30] 38] 50 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 80; 1 00; 1 2 
APP' E BRANPY, Ist pr} ~- 34 5 
SUC ARS, Havana W hite,|c.Ib./13 00/14 00)15 00)16 00 
do.  Brown,. . | — jIL 00/1) 50; 
SO: GRR, “6. 2 so —|10 j11 00,11 50:12 50 
ir ai, Pe ee eA ee Ib. 19 22 2 22 
EE Fr" —_ 16; 18) 19 
— 835 90; 1 
| Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 10! 
Ce _ 18} 19; 2 
_SALT, St. Ubes, . bush} 40 2 
| Ground Alum,.... | — 52 6 
{SHOT, all sizes, .. . . |ewt.| 9 50/10 [12 5 
| WLNES, Madeira, L: P. |gal.| 2 00} 2 50) 3 00) 4 
do Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 25 
Lisbon, os «'0).s..0 sis — | 1 12) 1 20} 1 50) 1% 
Ane Se ame F doz.| 3 8 
oo first quality, rm gal.| 2 00 2 50 
TOOL, Merino, full bi’d} Ib. 35}, 40 
do. crossed,. . | — 28 30 dy te 
Common, Country, . | — 25 — 
mmon, Y, pore 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — $3! $5) 
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AGRICULTURE. 





ON IRRIGATION. 

nz is employed in various ways for the im- 
ba nase of aed 1. By process of — - 
i ealled irrigation, when water is made t 
wekle over ho surface. 2. By flooding, when it 
covers the soil completely, for a period of time; and, 
$. By warping, when the water acts merely as a 
conductor of the warp or mud; by which the im- 
provement is effected. We shall consider these se- 
veral processes separately, beginning with irriga- 

on. ‘ 
’ This subject embraces the following particulars: 
The objects to which irrigation is applied; the me- 
thods of conducting the process; the circumstances 
necessary to be considered previous to the plan 
being undertaken; the waters best calculated for 
that purpose; the proper soils and subsoils for irvi, 
ted meadows; the effects of climate on irrigation; 
the profit, the grasses best adapted for water mea- 
dows; the stock fed upon them; the making and 
reserving water-meadow hay; the objections which 
ave been urged against irrigation; the advantages 
attending it; and the improvements of which it is 

susceptible. 


I. The Objects of Irrigation. 


It is generally supposed, that watering land is 
only calculated for the purpose of encouraging the 
production of grass, but irrigation is likewise ap- 
plicable to the culture of grain, and has even been 
made use of for promoting the growth of timber. 

1. Grass. There are four modes by which water 
promotes the melioration of grass lands. It pre- 
serves a favourable degree of temperature; im- 
proves the crop, by the nourishing substances it 
conveys; destroys heaths and other weeds, which 
delight in a dry soil; and, as a mere element it is 
beneficial, more especially in dry seasons.* 

Water, as a carrier, likewise conveys other snb- 


stances to the soil, by which it is enriched. “ting 


is, obviously, the case when land is irrigated by 
muddy waters, which leave behind them rich mould 
and other substances. If lime or marl be held in 
the solution, the waters become highly enriching. 
Other soluble and nutritive substances are also ca- 
pable of being conveyed by water in the same man- 
ner, on passing through fertile tracts. 

Meadow plants, cut green, without any external 
moisture on their stalks or leaves, and afterwards 
dried, lose by exsiccation, from 66 to 70 parts out 
of 100. This very large proportion of moisture, 
{though water is perhaps not the only substance 
carried off,) is a direct proof, that water itself en- 
ters largely into the composition of these vegeta- 
bles. Water is likewise of use, by the more equa- 
ble diffusion of nutritive matter in the soil, which it 
necessarily occasions. 

The system of watering land, however, can ne- 
ver be carried to perfection, unless when accompa- 
nied by drainage and enclosure. Stagnant water and 
impetuous torrents, do essential injury; but if water 
is entirely under command, so that it may be laid 
on, or ra Bn off at pleasure, it may become a most 
useful instrument, in the hands of a skilful hus- 
bandman. Drainage is therefore a necessary pre- 
paration for irrigation.} 

With respect to enclosure, it can de of little real 
use to water lands, unless they are previously se- 





“See Dr. Singer’s Treatise on Irrig:tion, in the Ge- 
neral Report of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 14.—DerbysHire 
Report, vol. ii. p. 464. 

{In preparing irrigated meadows, covered drains can 
never be safely resorted to, because the water would 
almost certainly get down inte them, md destroy them; 
and in most instances, the ridges my be made sufli- 
ciently high and steep, to effect a suffcient drainage.— 


pass. Indeed, these are necessary, not only for the 
advantage of the grass, but for the safety of the 
stock, as sheep cannot be suffered to resort to lands 
flooded in summer, from the risk of rot. 

2. Corn. In the East Indies, not only rice, but 
wheat and barley are raised by means of irrigation; 
and it has long been a practice in some parts of 
Scotland, to enrich the soil for, crops of grain by 
the same means. Mr. Scrymsoure, of Tealing, a 
gentleman in Forfarshire, followed the practice for 
nearly fifty years, and with such success, that an 
enclosure, which had got into an exhausted state, 
was so enriched by it, that it preserved an uncom- 
mon degree of fertility for a succession of crops, 
(Ohne of them wheat,) without fallow, lime or marl, 
and with very moderate assistance from dung.* 
The common method was very different. After 
watering for one or two seasons, they ploughed for 
oats, and by taking two or three successive crops, 
the soil was exhausted, and run out into weeds and 
poverty.t Nothing else could be expected from 
such management. But in other parts of Scotland, 
irrigation was not only practised with considerable 
success,{ and for crops of grain, but immense quan- 
tities of wild oats, formerly prevalent, were com- 
pletely extirpated, and for the destruction of which 
no other means were known, previous to the intro- 
duction of fallowing and of green crops.§ Water 
alone, however, without the addition of other sub- 
stances, will not bring grain to perfection. Hence, 
though from year to year it may be applied to mea- 
dow and pasture grass with success, yet it cannot 
be repeated with advantage to coin, except at con- 
siderable intervals of time, or accompanied with 
manure.|] 

The system of irrigating for corn,** seems like- 
wise to have succeeded in Somersetshire, where a 
large tract of country, suffered to remain in pasture 
\for two years, was, during that time, at stated in- 
tervals, regularly flooded by a stream descending 
from the adjacent hills. It was then subjected to 
‘the following rotation of crops: 1. Wheat on the 
ley; 2. Turnips, and, 3. Barley, and artificial grass- 
es. The produce of grain was very considerable; 
namely, of wheat from 40 to 50 bushels, and of 
barley from 50 to 60 bushels per statute acre.tt In 
a late publication on the utility of water- meadows, 
a question therefore is not improperly put, whether, 
upon particular soils, and under certain circumstan- 
|ces, irrigation might not produce similar effects 
upon wheat, and several other plants of the field 
and the garden, as upon herbage? The author 
adds, no good reason can be assigned, why this va- 
luable improvement should be restricted to the cul- 
tivation of grasses.{{ 

But, on the whole, the improvement of grass, 
seems to be the great object to which the watering 
of land is applicable. A 


II. The Methods of conducting the Process. 


Water-meadows are of two sorts: flowing, calcu- 
lated for a flat country; and catch-work, for sloping 
grounds, 








* Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 94. 

{ ibid., vol. xv. p. 82. t Ibid., vol. xvi. p. 471. 

§ Aberdeenshire Report, p. 444. —_ 

|| Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. xv. p. 88. 

** (By corn, it is known that English writers mean 
what we call small grain—they know nothing of Indian 
corn. 

tt Somerset Report, p. 266. This tract is on the de- 
mesne of Mr. Luttrel, of Dunster Castle. 

{{ Observations on the Utility of Water-meadows, by 
William Smith, Engineer and Mineralogist. Printed 
an. 1806, p. 39. Marshall on Landed Property, p. 260, 
calls it a probable ‘mprovement. See also Derbyshire Re- 
pert, vol. ii. p. 484. The late Duke of Bedford had it 
in view, to adopt this plan of temporary irrigation, for 
arable land It has been found of great use, at We 





Derbyshire Report, vol. ii. p. 465. 
32—VvoL. 7. 


burn Abbey, to irrigate strawberries, 


cured, by suitable fences, from poaching and tres-} Flowing 





Meadows. Where the ground is flat, 
the soil is formed into beds, or broad ridges; like 
those met with at bleach-fields. They are com- 
monly from $0 to 40 feet wide, and nine or ten 
poles in length; as in such situations, the great ob- 
ject is, when once brought on, to be abie to carry 
off the water quickly. Hence it is necessary to 
throw up.the land in high ridges, with drains be- 
tween them. More of the failures in irrigation 
arise from the ridges not being sufficiently high, 
and the slopes not being sufficiently steep, than from 
any other cause.* : 

Catch-work Meadows. It is difficult to give an 
intelligible written description of the mode of mak- 
ing these meadows. ‘To be properly understood, 
the operation must be seen. It may, however, in 

neral be remarked, that the system is calculated 
for sloping grounds; and that after the water is 
brought from the original stream, into a new cut, it 
is stopped at the end, on as high a level as the case 
admits of, by which the water is made to fill the 
trench, and run over at the side, and flood the land 
below it. But as the water would soon cease to 
run equally, and would wash the land out in gut- 
ters, it has been found necessary to cut small pa- 
rallel trenches, at the distance of from 20 to 30 
feet, to catch the water again, (hence the name ori- 
ginated,) and the same plan of spreading, or diffus- 
ing, is continued, until the water reaches the main 
drain at the bottom of the meadow.} — It is a great 
advantage attending the catch-work system, that it 
is not only less expensive, but the same quantity of 
water will do much more work. 

In either of these ways, irrigation promotes the 
growth of grass. ‘The herbage of dry land is im- 
poverished from the want of water; that of wet 
land, by its remaining stagnant; but both these 
evils are remedied by the processes above de- 
scribed. 


III. Cireumstances to be considered, previous to the 
~, Plan being undertaken. 


The first point to be ascertained is, whether there 
be a sufficient quantity of water at command. For 
want of due attention to this important circum- 
stance, mistakes have sometimes been made, both 
in England and Scotland, extremely prejudicial to 
the advancement of irrigation. 

The next objects are, the quality of the water, and 
the nature of the soil, and subsoil, of the land pro- 
posed to be irrigated. 

It is then proper to consider how, and where, the 
water can be taken out of the stream. This can 
only be done by a proper level; and the assistance 
of a professed irrigator will be necessary. 

Irrigation being an operation requiring consider- 
able nicety and skill, cannot be advanta l 
conducted, without attentive hands to form the soil, 
to lay on and shift the water, and to remove it, 
also to cui down the produce, and to make it into 
hay. Qn all these accounts, a supply of trusty la- 
bourers for carrying on these several processes, 
must be provided.t 


IV. Of the Water calculated for Irrigation, 
(This article, on irrigation, is copied from thé 
third edition of Sir John Sinclair’s “Code of Agri~ 
culture,” presented by that great benefactor of the 
plough to the Editor ofthe American Farmer. The 
copy thus received is the more highly prized, as it 
contains some manuscript corrections and additions 
in the hand writing of the author. Amongst others, 
at this place he remarks: ‘ Quere—Vineyards, whe- 
ther they should be irrigated?”| ' 
Clear spring-water, in the state in which it issues 





* Derbyshire Report, vol. ii. p. 459, and 466. aye 
} Wiltshire Report p. 119. 
Communications by Mr. Boulton, a flooder, or ficat- 





er, from Gloucestershire. General Report of Scotland, 
vol. ii. p. 596, ' 
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from the hills, (more especially where the strata are 
caleareous,) is certainly of a fertilizing quality. It 
is charged with a considerable quantity of vital 
air; near the source also, it is usually warmer than 
other waters, and thence it answers better for irri- 
gation, more especially during severe weather in 
winter. From these properties, there is always 
produced, abundance of early succulent grass, for 
several yards where the water first runs over the 
land near the spring. Clear spring-water may also 
be used longer than the foul or muddy, being less 
apt to render the grass gritty and unwholesome; 
hence some’ give a decided preference to clean- 
watered crops.* . 

Mountain streamlets, fed principally by springs, 
are more at command than rivers, and more con- 
venient to be directed over slopes, and are also bet- 
ter calculated for improving grass. 

Where river water is accessible, it is commonly 
loaded with many enriching substances from the 
country, and the towns and villages through which 
it passes; and is thus productive, not only of tem- 
porary, but of permanent improvement. 

Sea-water also, where it can be employed for 
that purpose in moderate quantities, or made use of 
within embanked marshes, is applicable to the pur- 
poses of irrigation. It contains, more especially 
near the land, not only animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, but also saline mixtures in solution. The 
utility of salt marshes to diseased horses, and their 
acting as a restorative to sheep in danger of, or in- 
fected by that fatal malady, the rot, is well known. 
Those ideas are corroborated by-an observation, 
that the meadows near the mouth of the Severn, 
where salt water is spread over the lands by the tide, 
are grazed, instead of being mown, and are ac- 
counted the best possible pasture for horses and 
cattle that require-rest, and spring physic.} 

In regard to waters much impregnated with iron, 
they were formerly supposed totally unfit for the 

urposes of irrigation; but it is now fully proved, 
fy the accurate experiments of an’ able chymist, 
and by the extraordinary growth of grasses in Pris- 
ley meadow, in Bedfordshire, that ferruginous wa- 
ters are friendly to vegetation, when properly ap- 
pliedt Chalybeate springs, however, or water 
impregnated with other mineral substances, as lead 
or copper, never does good; and it is well known, 
that waters of that description, after they have been 
brought into fields, by levels cut at a considerable 
expense, have again been diverted, and suffered to 
flow in their original channels.§ 

Waters that are impregnated with the juices that 
flow from peat-mosses, are considered by many, not 
worth applying to the soil.|j_ It is objected to them, 
that they are soon frozen; that they convey no ma- 
terial nutriment; and that they are commonly load- 
ed with such antiseptic substances, as will retard, 
instead of promoting vegetation.** It is urged, on 
the other hand, that a want of sufficient slope in the 
meadow, or of proper management in regard to the 
water, may have occasioned the disappointments 
experienced in some cases, when bog-waters have 
been applied.tt 

(To be concluded in next number. ) 





* Smith’s Observations, pp. 68 and 74, 
+ Gloucestershire Report, p. 165. 
$ Smith’s Observations on Irrigation, p. 28. 
§ Remark by the Rev. Robert Hoblyn. 
These waters generally hold in solution, a portion 
ef oxide of iron, commonly called “green vitriol,” sup 
d to be a preventive of the rot, as sheep in the 


Cambridgeshire fens, where that substance abounds, 
never take that disease. 


** Dr. Stringer’s Treatise, p. 579. 
tt Derbyshire Report, vel ii. p. 463. 


LOWER VIRGINIA 


Favourable change in its Agricultural condition, pro- 
ducts, and prospects. 


Extract of a letter from one of his friends to the 
Editor of the American Farmer—dated, 6th Oc- 
tober, 1825. 


Tue revival of lower Virginia is now looked upon 
as near at hand. You know what a depopulating 
tide of emigration has set from it to the west for 
the last 20 years Many of its former inhabitants 
are now enterprising, respectable citizens of North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Ohio. There is scarcely a neighbourhood in any 
of the new states, which has not some family from 
old* Virginia. Although the tide of emigration has 


Virginia, yet its effects have been, in some measure, 
counteracted by emigrants from the district below 
tide water. The soil which produced the richest 
staples, and was most exempt from disease would 
naturally attract the densest population. As to cli- 
mate, there is great room for speculation. It is 
thought questionable by many if the upper, has not, 
in this respect, been given too great an advantage 
over the see country. No matter how the ac- 
count may now stand, I am convinced that after ju- 
diciously expending some capital in removing local 
causes of disease, and bringing into cultivation the 
rich lands in the lower country, the balance will not 
remain so much in favour of the upper country. It 
will be ascertained this year, whether or not cotton 
may be relied on as a sure and profitable crop. Every 
indication that I have seer or heard of as to the pre- 
sent crop, is highly favourable. The small parcels 
cultivated heretofore, by a few individuals, have suf- 
ficiently established the quality of our cotton. To my 
mind it is now rendered certain that the cotton plan- 
ter in lower Virginia, lacks nothing but confidence 
in the article, to be placed on a footing with the to- 
bacco planter of the upper country. ‘The difficulty 
of changing the habits of men; of inducing them to 
embark in crops or even modes of cultivation, never 
adopted by their fathers, has been always one of the 
most serious obstacles in disseminating agricultural 
improvements. Few men, unconscious of the wili- 
mited range of science and intellect, can be made to 
believe that they can be taught any thing valuable 
in a pursuit which has engaged all their attention, 
and the attention of their fathers’ fathers, for gene- 
rations past. Many persons whose minds keep pace 
with the advancements of the sciences and mecha- 
nic arts, or who see and acknowledge the wonder- 
ful improvements of modern times, are loath to ad- 
mit that the simple operation of ploughing or ditch- 
ing can be improved. It is this attachment to old 
customs; this veneration for the ways of our ances- 
tors; this resistance of innovation, that keeps so 
large a portion of our country in so rude a state, 
and so many of our people poor. To break down 
these prejudices by exhibiting the results of practi- 
cal men, and diffusing the knowledge of improve- 
ment, is the great object of your valuable paper, the 
American Farmer. ‘The prejudices to which I refer 
operate powerfully against its circulation, except 
with the most enlightened class of farmers. But 
the services you have already done to the cause of 
agriculture entitle you to the thanks of the whole 
country. Your labours will, it is hoped, daily as- 
sume more mapereenet and be rewarded in a man- 
ner more worthy of your zeal and industry. 

Since the wretched policy of the government has 
cut off, in so great a degree, the markets of the West 
Indies, from the inhabitants of the corn section of 





‘* Old and New Virginia were the terms by which the 








— of the country belew and above the mountains were 
esignated. 


been great from the tobacco and wheat portions of 
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our a their labours have been but badly re 
warded. They have had very poor markets for their 


corn; and their soil is not adapted to tebacco or 
wheat. Under these circumstances, if the appl 
their energies to the cotton culture, they will find A 
more profitable; and the article better suited to their 
soil than any thing else save Indian corn. The want 
of experience in raising the crop, will occasion some 
failures for a year or two. But it is hoped that the 
success of so many will encourage the balance to 
ersevere. until they overcome the causes of failure, 
\In this, as in almost every thing else connected with 
jrural economy, the practical success of cur neigh. 
_bours, occurring under our immediate inspection, 
| will go further than all the reasoning or essays that 
jcould be published. Next year I expect to see the 
culture of cotton quadrupled in Virginia. The in. 
crease will go on until all our lands, adapted to its 
igrowth, will be devoted to it. This is “a consum-. 
|mation most devoutly to be wished.” Even if the 
price should fall 20 per cent below what it now is, 
\it will then pay the planter a better profit than any 
‘thing else he can raise. The grain growers will pro. 
| fit by it; because ther¢ will be better prices for grain, 
land the markets will not be so often glutted. Aj} 
| other interests will be benefited, on the principle, 
|that an addition to the revenue or the wealth of a 
|numerous class of any society, is felt most sensibly 
iin their trans:ctions with the rest. 
| The prospects of our tobacco planters are more 
flattering than they have been for some years. Prices 
‘abroad are said to be *‘dangerously high,” and the 
| knowing ones think that they will be so far main- 
‘tained that the planter may expect an ample remu- 
|neration for his toils. Thus we have two-thirds of 
Virginia at present cheered by unexampled pros- 
|pects of agricultural prosperity. If we are not in- 
| toxicated, and call into action but a common share 
be! prudence and energy, we may soon free ourselves 
of pecuniary embarrassments, and enter earnestly 
into extensive improvements. 'The renovation of 
'}ower Virginia, will be a most gratifying event. The 
{numerous old mansions, venerable from their age, 
|and from their having been once the seats of the ge- 
nerous, the hospitable, the patriotic of our land, are 
destined to be repeopled. The mouldering churches 
which have so long afforded subjects of melancholy 
reflection to the passing traveller, are again to eche 
‘with the praises of the living God, uttered by a re- 
|ligious and enlightened people. The sparse and me- 
ritorious population of lower Virginia, who have re- 
sisted the rage for emigration, are to have the chasms 
in their society filled up—their country is again to 
prosper—God grant that these may not be ideal vi- 
sions! 

Think not that I am an enthusiast, ‘or that I first 
drew the breath of life on the tide water margin of 
some of our noble rivers. Not so—I am a moun- 
taineer, and never have lived below the head of tide 
water. But yet I am not insensible to the advan- 
tages of that country, nor to its numerous enjoy- 
ments. Some revolution in events must make it the 
garden of our state. I think I see that revolution 
approaching. The fertility and cheapness of lands 
in the West, and the idea of a more salubrious clime, 
deprived it of most of its young and enterprising 
population—the old have been cut off by the scythe 
of time. It is sow found that sickness visits alike 
the margin of tke marsh and the valley of the moun- 
tain, and the love of gain, may I not say, of plea- 
sure, will gather again on our Atlantic border a 
dense and active population. What is to prevent it? 
Wil fine lands, productive of the richest staple— 
noble rivers, bays, &c. affording all the facilities of 
commerce—evely advantage—with a climate, the 
finest in the Univn for nine months of the year, and 
even for the other three, with prudence, not half aa 
deleterious as imagined—with these advantages whas 
can prevent the mvival of lower Virginia? 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

J, S. Sxuvner, Ese. Brandywine, Sept. 6, 1825. 
inary phenomenon as occurred a few 
miles tie vA which caused such a rumour 
as induced me to visit the place and ascertain the 
facts that caused it; and in order to inform the farm- 

ing interest I now forward some of the particulars: 
‘lliam Painter, a farmer in the neighbourhood 
of Brandywine, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, 
having harvested his crops of hay and grain, and 
filled a large barn with the product at the usual, time; 
one bay or mow of hay contained about sixty tons, 
and on the 4th of the present month, which was about 
three months after being in the barn, he discovered 
strong symptoms of fire in the large mass of hay. 
He had known of its being very warm, time past, 
(not uncommon in such cases,) but lately a black 
smoke had issued from a certain spot of the mow, 
about midway but near to the floor, from whence it 
had been pitched in, being more compacted by the 


treading of those who had stowed it away. The: 


whole depth of hay was thirty-two feet, being a two 
story barn, containing upwards of a thousand dozen 
of wheat, as well as hay. — ‘ 

It gave alarm to the neighbours who volunteered 
their services to the number of about sixty hands. 
They had several hogsheads filled with water taken 
into the threshing-floor, and kept in readiness to ap- 

ly, as need might require. ‘hey cut round the 
ated part, and removed about twenty tons that was 
not materially injured, stiil keeping the focus of heat 
for their centre. ‘The removal of the quantity afore- 
said, brought them to the sample enclosed,* com- 
letely charred, or carbonated, as | iy oyKT wher 
Fook it from the heap hauled out in the field; but, 
on close examination since, | found my mistake, the 
carbonated part was broken up fine in handling. 
This specimen has the pyroligneous acid yet retain- 
ed, as it had not yet escaped, being cooled in mov- 
ing, [very discoverable to the taste;] but there was 
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can take a more full view and see it work, shall give 
a further account and description of it—C. K. 





SAINFOIN. 
Augusta county, Va., Oct. 21st, 1825. 
Mr. Jonn S. Sxinner, 

Sir,—I wish to obtain information, through the 
medium of your very valuable paper, whether there 
is such a grass to be had in this country as the Sain- 
foin. I never heard of such a grass until I saw an 
account of it in a work published by Mr. Spurrier, 
who was a celebrated English farmer. It must cer- 
tainly be one of the most valuable granes that the 
farmer could possibly have. If such a grass could 
be procured in England, it would be well wor- 
thy the attention of our farmers to procure it.— 
It grows to the height of six feet, and the roots 
peaetrete to the depth of fifteen and twenty feet. 
| This would appear almost incredible to us, who are 
istrangers to it. I hope the necessary inquiry will 
be made, to obtain, if possible, this extraordinary 
and valuable grass. 

I have the honour to be, 
Yours, &e. VERITAS. 


[The Sainfoin has been cultivated in America— 
some was brought from France, we believe, by Mr. 
|Crawford. We hope to hear from some correspon- 
dent in reply to Veritas, and shall ourselves give an 
account of this grass, as it is known ‘and esteemed 
in other countries. 











PENNSYLVANIA CATTLE SHOW. 


The Exhibition of Cattle and Manufactures, held 
at Mount Pleasant, under the auspices and direction 
of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, termi- 
nated on Friday, and gave throughout, the highest 
satisfaetion to the multitude of spectators who a 

ared on the ground. No better situation could 


about fen tons drawn out into the field ag useless, nave been chosen for the purpose, whether as to 


except for manure, the greater portion of it carbo- 
nated completely, the cattle ate it freely, but it had 
a scowering eflect on them. 

This focus of heat had concentrated into about 
eight feet diameter, as appeared by the effect; be- 
ginning within a foot or two of the bottom, and ris- 
ing perpendicularly about fifteen feet, leaving the 
part on which the heat had fully operated, (eight 
feet diameter,) carbonated, and was yet on its pro- 
gress upward, when stopped by moving the coniine- 
ment above. The greatest danger appeared when 
they began to disturb the carbonated part, as sparks 
of ire, frequently appeared by admitting the atmos- 
pheric air to it while it remained so heated; it seem- 
ed that all that was wanting to have made a general 
conflagration of the barn and all its contents, was a 
sufficiency of air. 

But timely application of water on every appear- 
ance of ignition, had the desired effect. It had an 
alarming appearance to see fire sparkling in the mid- 
dle of a large barn, filled with so much combustible 
matter, and the men in the midst of it. 

The owner informed me that putting in a. few 
wagon loads of the first of his crop, on a drizzling 
or wet day, in the bottom of that mow, he thought 
caused the extraordinary heat, or at least commenc- 
ed the business. It might be worth observing this 
as a precaution, as rain water is abundantly more 
injurious to hay, than the same quantity of moisture 
from its own juices—independent of the danger of 
generating fire. C. KIRK. 


P. S. I saw the most simple and efficient ma- 
chine Tor taking out grain, in the barn above noted, 
that has ever come under my observation. When I 


See 





* Which may be seen at the office of the American 
#srmer, by any person curious to examine it.—Eprr. 





‘facility of access, or convenience and picturesque 
beauty. it is calculated that four thousand persons 
were present on Thursday. The horses, horned 
cattle, hogs, &c. collected for the occasion, from no 
inconsiderable distances, are probably not surpass- 
ed, if equalled, in any part of the Gaion. Much 
attention was paid to the specimens of domestic 
manufactures also; and these likewise are fitted tu 
excite admiration for the progress already made, 
and the most confident expectation of general im- 
provement. A striking proof of the utility of such 
exhibitions is found in the deep interest which so 
large a number of respectable farmers take in them. 
They meet, not merely to view and study the breeds 
which they respectively possess, but to interchange 
ideas and facts upon all the branches of husbandry 
which they cultivate, and to establish an intercourse 
of business advantageous to all parties. 

On Friday, ploughing matches took place and 
premiums were distributed. After which, the direc- 
tors and members of the Society, along with seve- 
ral invited guests, sat down to an excellént dinner 
at the Red Lion tavern. Jonathan Roberts, Presi- 
dent of the society, presided at the table, Mr. Pow- 
el, whose contingent to the exhibition was so valua- 
ble, and whose services as a member of the society 
are most important, was unfortunately obliged to 
return home in the morning, in consequence of a 


are apprehended. Various appropriate toasts were 
drunk, in the course of the repast, and samples of 
fine domestic wines circulated that did not diminish 
its zest. 

Dr. Darlington, of Westchester, delivered, ‘on 
the second day, an address, which afforded much 
gratification to his very numerous audience, and is 
likely to-.win the suffrages of the publick, when it 
shall be printed. {[/Vat, Gaz. 








|bibition of man 


fall; from which, however, no serious consequences | 
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aaa eed R CATTLE SHOW. - 
The annual cattle show, ploughing match and ex- 
ufactures, took ok at Worcester, 
(Mass.) on Wednesday, the 12th instant. ‘The Pre: 
sident of the United States had been expected, but 
did not attend. There was a great concourse of 
strangers, many of whom were delegates from other 
societies, and others were attracted by the reputa- 
tion of the farmers of Worcester county. Catone 


Pickering, who, above 80 years of age, ié 
one of the aoe eetiee arbeavende ‘of the tate, 
was present. : 

In the department of manufactures, the carpets 
are highly spoken of, both as to their number and 
beauty. The broadcloths were few. Some beau- 
tifu] flannels were exhibited, which were manufac- 
tured at Amesbury, Massachusetts. ‘The first pre- 
miums, of $15 each, for the best broadcloth and 
the best carpeting, were given; the former to Mr. 
"Thomas Botternly, of Leicester; and the latter te 
Mrs. Ethan Davis, of Holden. The second, of $10' 
each—the former to Slater & Howard, of Oxford, 
and the latter to Mrs. Gideon Delano, of New 
Braintree. The best premium for flannel was 
awarded to David Goodall, of Oakham, $10, Pre- 
miums to the amount of $40 were distributed 
amongst other competitors in the various branches 
of domesti¢ manufactures. 

About 160 neat cattle, and 134 sheep, and swine 
were exhibited. There was also a team of 75 yoke 
of working oxen, owned in Worcester, which were 
pronounced the best which had been exhibited there, 
A beautiful horse, Roman, belonging to Mr. Wil- 
liams, was also exhibited. < 

Fifteen teams started in the ploughin match, 
which appears to have been well Laer a ‘Near- 
ly $200 was distributed in premiums, besides those 
we have enumerated ‘above. . 

It is supposed that the show of domestic manu- 
factures would have been greater, but for the oc- 
currence of the exhibition at Philadelphia nearly at 
the same tittie. ~ [/Vat. Journal. 


t 


_ SEA ISLAND COTTON CROP. 
Report of the Beaufort Agricultural Society, 
TheBeaufort Agricultural Society, in order to as- 
certain the extent of the damage done to the cotton 
crop, on Port Royal and Paris islands, appointed 
committees to inquire into the same, witiin their 
several districts. ‘They report as follows: 
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Wn. Elliot and Wm.J. Gra 


for Paris island . , . | 796 104 56-160 
Do. pes re vind neck, Port Royal 
isian ‘Se e 


; - es . 625 66.41 10T 
S. R. Perry and P. Givans, for the ‘ 

north section of P. R. island, 1198 64 50 114 
E. Barnwell and S. Elliott, for the 

south section of P. R. island, 1087 55 58 118 
J. Porter and M. S , for the 

west section of P."R. island, 1027 61 67 1 
For plantations on Port Royal, | « 


not reported, supposed tobe 240 . $8 
Total acres planted . , .». 4978 655 


Including’stained cotton, making an average 
of 39lbs per acre. \ 
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Leaving a deficigncy of bags .», ... .° 4417 
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.a navigable connection with the east. 
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MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL EXHIBI- 
TION. 


The Middlesex Agricultural Exhibition was very 
gratifying. Sixty pens were filled with excellent 
cattle, sheep and swine. The strength of working 
oxen was tested by drawing heavy loads up a steep 
ascent, and the ploughing match was well contest- 
ed. The Rev. Charles Briggs, of Lexington, deli- 
vered the oration. Col. Valentine declined a re- 
election to the office of President of the Society, 
and Rufus Hosmer, Esq., was elected to that office. 
Dr. Josiah Bartlett is Corresponding Secretary. 





BRIDGEWATER CATTLE SHOW. 

The Bridgewater Cattle Show, and Exhibition of 
manufactures and produce, has met an increased 
attention this ycar from the farmers of the county 
of Plymouth, who on the 5th instant, assembled at 
Bridgewater, at an early hour, to celebrate their 
yearly festival, and “harvest home.” 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





TO THE CITIZENS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Concluded from p. 245, American Farmer.) 


With this answer we might remain content. But 
we are much more gratified to be able to say, as 
we can do with entire confidence, that such appre- 
hensions are not well founded. Among the most 
strenuous opposers of the Erie canal were the pro- 
prietors of the great western turnpike, from Alba- 
ny to Buffalo, who augured nothing less than the 
destruétion of their property from this measure. 
The event has proved how grossly they were mis- 
taken. Thetravelling has greatly increased—five 
times as many stages are run on the road—the 
heavy wagons which used to destroy it, have nearl 
all disappeared—the repairs are greatly diminished, 
and the dividends increased in the same proportion. 
Whatever gives activity to commercial intercourse, 
must multiply the use of roads.’ Neither can we 
believe that transportation by wagons, though its 
direction may be changed, will suffer diminution. 
Produce will be hauled to the canal, at different 

ints, and it can be hauled from great distances. 

such a communication, in its effects, is like a great 

navigable river, accessible throughout its whole 
course, and to which every avenue tends, It cre- 
ates activity, instead of destroying it. 

If, however, these apprehensions were better 
founded than they are, what would be the rational 
conclusion to be derived from them? It is no longer 
a question whether transportation from west to cast, 
al from east to west, shall be by turnpike roads 
and wagons. That is already decided. ‘The great 
rivers of the west are offering the most inviting 
facilities to a communication with the ocean by the 
south, On the north, the magnificent production 
of New York intelligence and enterprise, presents 
On our 
southern border, a new avenue is to be opened by 
the Ohio and Potomac. It is not a question, there- 
fore, whether Pennsylvania shall transfer the carriage 
JSrom turnpike roads to a canal of her own, but the 
real question, and a most solemn one it must undoubt- 
edly be deemed—is, whether Pennsylvania shall lose 
the carriage altogether? 

If in this amicahle, and not unworthy rivalship 
that is to be maintained, Pennsylvania cannot ap- 
proach nearer to the efforts of her neighbours than 
by roads and wagons, we pronounce distinctly that 
she cannot support the competition, and must yield 
up a large portion of her immense natural advan- 
tages to those enterprising neighbours. 

it has been said, that this work, like the Union 


undertaken at the expense and risk of individuals. 
Yo this there are two strong objections. First: It 
is more than probable, that individual enterprise 
and capital, commensurate with such an undertak- 
ing, could not be commanded. Secondly: The ad- 
vantages are too numerous and important to be 
surrendered into the hands of any individuals. How 
calamitous would it not be to the state of New 
York, had she been so far misguided as to allow 
her canals to be executed by companies, who would 
monopolize their benefits in perpetuity! We trust 
Pennsylvania will never commit an error so hope- 
less of remedy. We trust she will never part with 
the sovereignty she holds over her majestic rivers, 
nor cede to any corporation, however guarded by 
legislative provisions, the power and right over the 
great means of intercourse between the east and 
the west, and between the north and the south. As 
state works, accomplished by state means, regula- 
ted by state laws, and interwoven with state inte- 
rests, they will be the pride and boast of every 
Pennsylvanian. As links of a chain of adamant, 
they will bind every part of the commonwealth to- 
gether; and as the common property of all, they 
will create and strengthen kindred feelings, and 
make our citizens a band of brothers, with no other 
rivalship than that which honest industry and en- 
lightened patriotism will approve; with no other 
objects but the common good of all. Surrender 
to others the right to execute such works for indi- 
vidual emolument, and all these rich and grateful 
anticipations will be lost, and the means to attain 
them will be gone forever. 

In this address, we have cautiously forborne to 
touch on rail roads as a medium of opening the 
proposed communication, not by any means be- 
cause we are hostile to them, but because our in- 
formation on the subject is not sufficiently matured 
to warrant us in forming a decisive opinion. From 
the various accounts published, in support of them 
in England, by their friends, they appear to have 


guine as to believe that they may ultimately super- 
sede canals altogether. ‘This is certainly very 
doubtful. Should they, however, be found, on a 
fair trial, to realize the anticipations formed of them, 
we hope and trust they will be preferred to canals, 
and none of our citizens will be more eager to se- 
cure that preference than those who now address 
you. It cannot be denied, if they prevent the ne- 
cessity of the expensive and tedious operation of 
tunnelling, as their advocates assert, that they may 
be eminently serviceable as subsidiary to canals, in 
surmounting elevated regions where there is a 
scarcity of water. 

We venture to suggest the following observations 
to the consideration of the public. There are, we 
apprehend, certain portions of the space on each 
side of the mountains, which are calculated for all 
the locations of the route which are contemplated. 
Arrangements might be made for commencing with 
these at once, as soon as surveys are made. We 
should thus gain time, and greatly accelerate the 
progress of this most important undertaking. 

In reflecting on this grand subject, it ought to be 
borne in mind, that it is a work not merely for the 
present generation, but for remote posterity; that 
the canal will offer a direct communication with the 
whole of the countries watered by the magnificent 
lakes and waters of the west; that there is at pre- 
sent a steam-boat and a keel-boat navigation in that 
section of the United States, of 20,000 miles;* that 





*There are on the United States side of Lake Erie, 
at present, 56 vessels navigated by sails, of which the 
tonnage is about 2300 tons. They make about 25 trips 
in the year, generally fully loaded, so that their cargoes 
may amount to above 50,000 tons, but say only 40,000. 
The steam vessels, built and building, are five, of which 


its population more than doubles every ten years— 
for in 1820 it was 2.235,535 souls, teens o 1810 
it was only 1,022,604; that it scarcely contains less 
than $,200,000 at present, and will probably con. 
tain above 4,000,000 in 1830; that a large portion 
of it nearly trebles its numbers in ten years; for the 
population of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Teg. 
nessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michi 
and Arkansas, in 1840, was only 616,093, whereas 
in 1820, it was 1,669,336!* that the steam-boats, 
which will transport the produce of a large portion 
of those countries to Pittsburg, stem the current of 
the rivers at the rate of 150 miles per day; and that 
such are the advantages of this important section 
of our country, such the fertility of its soil, and 
such the increase of its population and cultivation, 
that at no distant ~— it cannot fail to afford fylj 
employment for the New York, the Pennsylvania, 
and the Potomac and Ohio canals. The mind cay 
hardly grasp the extent of the advantages which 
thus court our acceptance, and the splendour of the 
prospects which open to our view. 

In the compass of an address, it cannot be allow. 
ed us to present for your consideration and esti. 
mate, all the advantages which will flow from the 
completion of a communication between the easterg 
waters and the Ohio and Lake Erie; nor could we 
expect your attention, were we to endeavour to an- 
swer every objection which might be stated to the 
undertaking. Some of the most prominent argu- 
ments in its favour, and a limited exhibition of the 
large benefits to be derived from it, we have repre. 
sented to you; a few of the difficulties which have 
been alleged as interfering with its execution, we 
have attempted to remove or diminish. But it would 
be an imperfect execution of the honorable trust as} 
signed to us by the Convention, were we to pass 
over two considerations, the influence of which we 
know is extensive with some of our most respecta- 
ble fellow citizens. Itis asserted that when a com- 
munication between the east and the west shall be 


important advantages. Their advocates are so san-/made in the manner proposed, the markets of the 


Atlantic capitals will be glutted with the produc- 
tions of agriculture; and, it is also said, that the 
value of property in the neighbourhood of those 
capitals, will be lessened, as the most distant re- 
gions will have a cheap access to them, and thus 
furnish those supplies, at a rate much lower than 
they can be afforded by those who have paid high 
prices for their farms, and expended large sums in 
the buildings erected on them. 

The answers to the first objection have been fur- 
nished by experience, and are obtained from the 
soundest principles of political economy. Consump- 
tion will always be, and has always been, in propor 
tion to supply. As the quantity of the necessaries 
and comforts of human life is increased, population 
has always increased, and will increase. lodustey 
is promoted by plenty; new wants are created by 
it, and the means to gratify these wants are obtain- 
ed by augmented exertions. Such has been the ef- 
fect of internal improvements upon all the large 
cities in England, Scotland and Wales. It has been 
found in every one of them, that the number of 
their inhabitants has in most instances doubled, and 
in that of two or three has more than trebled since 
the introduction of turnpikes and canals. We must 
be allowed to refer to some facts in support of these 





50 trips in the year. If they carry only half cargoes, 
they will amount to about 25,000 tons annually. This 
will make an aggregate of 65,000 tons, which will be 
constantly and rapidly increasing, probably trebling or 
quadrupling, in four or five years. y, 

* Alabama and Mississippi, in 1800, contained 8,856 
inhabitants; in 1820, 219,756. Tennessee, in 1800, 
105,602; in 1820, 422,613. Qhio, in 1800, 45,365; in 
1820, 581,434, Louisiana, in 1810, 20,845; in 1820, 
153,407. Indiana and Illinois, in 1810, 36,801; in 1820, 








egnal and the Schuylkill navigation, ought to be 


the tonnage averages 210 tons. They will make about 


202,389. What stupendous views these facts open for 
reflection! gt s a 
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‘ositions. Manchester, in England, in 1773,.con- 
Pomed 27,246 inhabitants;. in 1824, it contained 
163,888. Liverpool in 1760, before the Bridgewa- 
ter canal was executed, contained 25,787 inhabi- 
tants; in 1824, it contained 135,000. London, in 
1801, contained 900,000 souls; in 1821, its popula- 
tion was 1,225,963. Are we required, after these 
facts and the observations which precede them, to 
enter into reasoning for the purpose of proving that 
the lands in the neighbourhood of capitals will not 
be lessened in value by increasing the facilities of 
access to them? There will always be in large 
cities a constant demand for the productions of the 
neighbouring country, many of which cannot be 
supplied from a distance. The early bounties of 
spring, the gifts of the dairy, fruits and vegetables, 
hay and grass, will always be exclusively obtained 
from farms within short distances from the places 
of demand. Thus, therefore, the augmented popu- 
lation of the towns, will still secure and preserve to 
the neighbouring farmer the benefits he now enjoys 
from being in their vicinity, and will make him an 
equal participator in the rich results of the execu- 
tion of the great state work we seek to have accom- 


plished. E 

gret the length of this address—and yet 
are obliged to omit many strong facts and cogent 
arguments in favour of an important measure, the 
success or failure of which cannot but produce 
most important consequences on the welfare and 
prosperity of our state, and greatly decide its future 
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public will being the only sure authority for the 
undertaking, and the best pledge for its energetic 
and zealous prosecution: ‘ore; 

1. Resolved, That the improvement of the, Com- 
monwealth will be best promoted, and the founda- 
tions of her prosperity and happiness most securely 
established, by opening an entire and complete 
communication from the Susquehanna to the Alle- 





that such a work is indispensably necessary to 
maintain the charecter an 
and to preserve her strength and resources. 

2. Resolved, That the application of the resources 
of the state to this undertaking, ought not to be re- 
garded as an expenditure, but as a most beneficial 
investment; for its successful execution will increase 
the public wealth, improve the public revenue, and 
greatly enlarge the ability of the state to extend 
her aid to every quarter where it may be wanted, 
and at the same time will encourage industry, cre- 
ate circulation, extend trade and commerce, en- 
hance the value of land and of agricultural and 
mineral products, and thereby augment the means 
of the citizen to promote his own and the public 
welfare, by contributions to similar works. 

3. Resolved, 'That all local objects tending to a 
diffusive and unconnected application of the pub- 
lic means, ought, for the present, to yield, so as to 
allow an undivided exertion of the public strength 
in this great undertaking, which is essential to its 





relative standing among its sisters, and in the world 


good sense and public spirit of Pennsylvania, fully 
satisfied that if that sense and spirit be called into 
activity, in any degree proportioned to the magni- 
tude of the object in view, they cannot fail to pro- 
duce a most felicitous result, and lead to scenes of 
prosperity and happiness, never exceeded in the an- 


nals of nations. 

MATHEW CAREY, 
of Philadelphia, Chairman. 
JOHN KENNEDY, ot 

of Fayette county. 7} 
S. D. INGHAM, 

of Bucks county. 
JACOB HOLGATE, 

of Phi hia county. 
JOSEPH PATTERSON, 

of Alleghany county. 
oer MARKLEY, }$ 

of JMontgomery count 
THOMAS i. SILL, . 

of Erie county. 
JOHN FORSTER, 

of Dauphin county. 
THOMAS H. BAIRD, 

of Washington county. | 
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August 22, 1825. 


The following are the resolutions agreed to by the 
Harrishurg Convention, at its sessions of August 
5th and 6th, 1825. 


Wuerzas, the great interests of the state of|concurrence may be neces 


Pennsylvania require that there should be a steady 
perseverance in improving the resources of wealth, 
and strength, and social comfort, which abound 
within her limits: And whereas, the time has arriv- 
ed when she is called upon by every consideration 
of regard for her character and standing, as well as 
for her permanent rosperity and happiness, to 
make a vigorous and united exertion for accom- 
plishing, without delay, the connection of the East- 
ern and Western waters: And whereas, a distinct 


,Speedy and successful prosecution. For though it 
at large. We now submit the whole subject to the |be certain, that whatever may be its lovation, the 


benefit will be most sensibly felt, in the first in- 
stance, in the immediate neighbourhood; yet it is 
also true, that its invigorating influence will per- 
vade every part of the commonwealth, and, in a 
short time, its branches will spread in all directions, 
wherever the bounty of Providence has furnished 
the means of access to the great channel thus im- 
proved; and, encouraged by this example, new chan- 
nels will be successively opened, as occasion may 
offer, or the public exigencies and the demands of 
the country may require. 

4. Resolved, ‘That in our opinion, the people of 
Pennsylvania will fully sustain the legislature in all 
such measures as may be necessary for effectuating 
this highly important and interesting object; as we 
believe them to be fully sensible of its political and 
social value, and they have never refused to sup- 

ort, to the utmost of their ability, what their en- 
ightened and patriotic judgment approved as fit to 
be done for the common good. 

5. Resolved, That this convention regards with 
satisfaction, the efforts which have heretofore been 
made and are still making, under the authority of 
this commonwealth, to improve the navigation of 
the river Susquehanna, and of the other great ri- 
vers of Pennsylvania. . 

6. Resolved, That we regard with satisfaction, 
the efforts of our sister states, to make extended 
improvements, and that, in our opinion, a wise and 
liberal policy requires of Pennsylvania, to grant to 
them every just and legal facility, wherever her 
to their successful 
prosecution; and that we have witnessed, with plea- 
sure, the progress made towards laying out a canal 
from the Potomac to the Ohio, as well as the steps 
taken by the state of New York, for forming a con- 
nection with the north branch of the Susquehanna. 

7. Resolved, That Messrs. Carey, Kennedy, Ing- 
ham, Holgate, Patterson, Markley, Sill, Forster, 
and Baird, be a committee of correspondence, and 
that they be requested to prepare an address to the 
people of Pennsylvania, upon the subject of inter- 





and solemn expression of the deliberate opinion of|nal improvements, 


the poate is always of powerful efficacy, and is 
especially fit and requisite upon an occasion like 
the present, where an extraordinary effort is neces- 


The following are the votes on the sixth resolution, 





sary for the common advantage of the whole, the 





ghany and Ohio, and from the Alleghany to Lakejec ( county— 
rie, by the nearest and best practicable route, and| Burnside, Francis W. Rawle, Centre and 


standing of the state,| Jeshua Hunt,* Chester count 


Yeas.—Messrs. John Dickson, Samuel Sloan,|and fifth resolutions; all the others v¢ 
dams county—Ephraim Pentland, Joseph Patter-' tive on these five as well as the sixth. 
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son, Matthew B. Lowrie, Harmer Denny, ony 


county—Thomas Blair, fraareng 

Tod,* James M. Russel,* ; county— Lewis 
Reese, Nathaniel P. Hobart,* Isaac Heister, Pete 
pi uel D. Ingham William, Garr, ohn 
W. Wynkoop, Matthias Morris, Henry Cha} 
Bucks ‘aime Seba Gilmore, John Bako Baie? 
ounty—Moses Canan, Cambria ‘Thomas 


fe 


—David Townsend, Joseph Sharp, Joshua Evans, 
'y—Daniel Montgomery, 
Christian Brobst, John M‘Reynolds, Columbia coun- 
ty—John B. Wallace, Arthur Cullum, eg 
county—Robert. M‘Coy,* Jacob Alter,* Hen 
Vethake,* Cumberland county—John Forster, Si- 
las Marsh, gs ere area Ag Leiber, : 
Thomas Smith, e county— s H. Sill, 
Giles Sanford, Erie c ames Todd, Samuel 
Evans, Thomas Irwin, John K > Fayette 
county—Robert Smith, Thomas H. Crawford,* 
George Chambers,* Franklin county—William § 


Harvey, Robert Whitehill, Greene - 
Scott, John Blair, Huntingdon +—Nathaniel 
H. Loring,* Joseph Barnett, Lebanon county—Hen- 
ry King,* Stephen Balliet, Jonas Rodrock,* Lehigh 
county—Jacob Cist, Nathan Beach, Luzerne county 
Robert M<Clure, Andrew D. Hepburn, Lycoming 
county—Thomas 8. Cunningham, Mercer oy Ol 
David Crawford, Mifflin county—Levi Pawling, Phi- 
lip S. Markley, Thomas Baird, Jacob. Dewees, 
Montgomery county—James M. Porter,* Wm. Broad- 
head,* Cte ge county—Lewis Dewart, Wil- 
liam Tweed, JVorthumberland county—Abraham 
Addams—John Sergeant, Manuel Eyre, Charles J. 
Ingersoll, William Lehman, Mathew Carey, Wm. 
J. Duane, Philadelphia city—Jacob Holgate, James 
A. Mahany, Joel B. Sutherland, George W. Riter, 
Samuel Breck; James Ronaldson, Samuel Hum- 
phreys, Philadelphia cowity—Jonathan Colegrove, 
Potter and M* ‘Thomas S. Ridgeway, Schuyl- 
kill—John Gebdhart, Abraham Morrison, Somerset 
county—Jabez Hyde, Junr., Sus org 
Uriah Spencer,* Tioga county—James Merril, Geo. 
Kevente, el a ne M‘Calmont, Ve- 
nango—Arc . Tazner, Warren county—Jo- 
seph Lawrence, Joseph Ritner, Alexander Reed, 
omas H. Baird, Thomas M‘Giffin, Washington 
county—John Young, James Clarke, Andrew Boggs, 
Westmoreland county—Charles A. Barnitz,* Wm. 
Diven,* Philip Smyser,* Fork cowitty—107. 
Nays—James Buchanan,* George B, Porter,* 
Jacob Peelor,* Hugh M‘Cullough,* Robert W. 
Houston,* M. R. Buttz,* Lancaster county—6. 





EDUCATION. 





“ *Tis education forms the common mind, _ 
‘“Just‘as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d.” 


Amongst other pleasing circumstances incident 
to a visit in June last, to the Military Academy at 
West Point, was the opportunity. it afforded of cul- 
tivating the acquaintance of the Superintendent‘ and 
Professors of the institution, and the members of the 
Board of Visiters, some of whom are known as be- 
ing amongst the most accomplished scholars of the 
present day. Men, of whose attainments and moral 
examples any state might be proud—whose conver- 
sation must be a source of pleasure and improve- 
ment to all who inhabit within the sphere of their ~ 
society One of these was professor Georce Ban- 
crort the associate of Mr, Cogswell in the superin- 
tendence of a seminary of learning at Northampton, 
in Massachusetts, How truly dignified and honour- 





* Those gentlemen whose names are marked with an 
asterisk, voted against the first, second, third, fourth, 
in the affirma~ 
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able is the office of instructor of youth, when filled by 
such scholars. Gentlemen of extensive travel and ob- 
servation, who have carefully noted within their walls 
all the excellencies and the defects of the best insti- 
tutions of Europe; who have studied the philosophy 
of the art of education; and who enideitahe the du- 
ties of the tutor—not to be driven as a trade for profit, 
but with an honourable sense of their responsibility, 
and for the credit and the happiness of illustrat- 
ing such principles of education as tend most effec- 
tually to ‘raise the genius and to mend the heart,” of 
the growing generation. Having a personal interest 
in the subject independently of its general import- 
ance, we took some pains to learn the character and 
to ascertain the objects and course of instruction, 
which brought us to the conclusion, that of all semi- 
naries in any country, for our own children, we should 
refer the institution, which has been established at 
Northanspten; Massachusetts, by the above named 
gentlemen, for the liberal education of boys, where- 
of the following sketch may be taken as an out- 
line. It has now been in successful operation for 
nearly two years. During that period they have 
had the satisfaction of receiving proofs of the confi- 
dence of their early friends, and new ones have most 
unexpectedly risen up to them in the most distant 
parts of the Union. heir object is, to educate the 
young; they make themselves responsible not mere- 
ly for providing efficient means of instruction, but 
aiso, to the best of their ability, for the happiness, 
morals, and health of their pupils. In giving instruc- 
tion they endeavour to enlarge and liberalize the 
mind, and at the same time to form those habits of 
mental activity, and to convey that kind of know- 
ledge, which may change talents into powers, im- 
prove.and discipline the mird for the great purposes 
of life, and prepare fora career of honour and utility. 
Liberal treatment is considered by them as essen 
tial to a liberal education. Hence they attempt to 
unite the careful superintendence and generous treat- 
ment, which belong to a private family, with the 
abundant means of intellectual culture, which may 
be brought together in a public seminary. Disci- 
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The means of instruetion embrace at present the 
ancient Janguages, the four most important of the 
modern, French, Spanish, Italian, and German; our 
own language, and its literature, elocution, &c. the 
mathematics, history and geography. The natural 
sciences are also taught to those who are ambitious 
of some acquaintance with them. A writing anda 
dancing master are also in attendance. 

The four most important modern languages are 
taught by gentlemen familiar with the duty of in- 
struction, educated in literary habits, and respec- 
tively natives of Spain, France, Italy and Germany. 
The gentleman, who we understood was, in October, 
to take charge of the Spanish, was educated at the 
Spanish university of San Jago, and was led to this 
country by his unwillingness to submit to oppression. 
Should. any disappointment take place with respect 
to this important branch, Mr. A. H. Everett, our 
present minister to Spain, has promised to use all 
means in his power to secure to the institution of 
Northampton, the assistance of an efficient and in- 
telligent teacher from Spain. The language and 





His father, a member of the National Convention, 
came to this country a few years since, for safety, 
and his son, though he was just completing his 
course at the university of Paris, did not hesitate to 
follow his father’s fortunes. He may be considered 
as permanently connected with the school of North- 
ampton. For the Italian there is Mr. D. Gherar- 
di, of Arezzo, educated at Pisa, in Tuscany. He 
assists also in the department of Latin literature, for 
which he is particularly qualified by his Italian edu- 
cation. 

The department of Greek and Latin literature, 
is principally entrusted to two German scholars, of 
established reputation in their own country. Mr. 
Cogswell and Mr. Bancroft did not hesitate to as- 
sume the responsibility of inviting these men of 
letters to join them, believing it the surest way 
of providing Tag oe A for instruction in ancient 
literature. While they leave it to the parents of 
their pupils to decide how much time may be given 
to Latin, and whether Greek shal] be learned at all, 





pline is the constant instilling of good principles into 
the forming mind,‘and by precautionary discipline, 
the endeavour is made to prevent faults, that so there 
may be little need of punishment or severity. ‘The 
relation which exists between the pupil and his in- 
structor, is that of the weak to the strong, of the 
dependent to his protector, and so the discipline 
adopted, thopgh strict, is mild and affectionate, and, 
whether encouragement or censure is needed, of a 
parental nature. 

The place selected for this establishment is one, 
where the scenery is of great natural beauty. It is 
also remarkable for its salubrity, and within the li- 
mits of the lands: appropriated to the purposes of 
the establishment, the means of various amusement 
are abundant. Its members are consequently saved 
from all dangerous external influence, while thére is 
variety and action enough at home, to promote 
cheerfulness and develop character. Pocket mo- 
ney, as it is usually called, is entirely unknown in 
the institution; every reasonable want is provided 
for, some favour-is also shown to boyish desires; but 
it is considered that money given for the sole pur- 
pose of being wasted, can lead to no good habits, 
and is in every way dangerous. 

Great watchfulness is observed for the preserva- 


they engage that boys in the Northampton establish- 
ment, can be carried in both these languages to any 
extent which may be desired. Dr. Beck was edu- 
cated at the universities of Berlin and Heidelberg, 
under Wolf, Boeckh, Creuzer, Schlosser, and the 
other great masters of history and philology. Pre- 
vious to his embarking for America in 1824, he was 
a professor at Basil, in German Switzerland. Dr. 
Bode acquired his knowledge and his early reputa 
tion at Gottingen. His book, entitled “Orpheus, 
poetarum Gracorum antiquissimus,” won the high- 
est prize in that celebrated seat of learning. It was 
through the polite friendship of Heeren, the eminent 
historian, that Dr. Bode was engaged for the school 
at Northampton. He arrived in this country in the 
month of June last, and has already entered upon 
his official duties. ‘These gentlemen likewise instruct 
in their native language, the German. 

There is one other language, in which it is deem- 
ed important to give careful instruction, it is the 
English. A pure pronunciation, a graceful delivery, 
a correct style of reading, have been thought so de- 
sirable, that a gentleman has been attached to the 
institution, whose sole duty it is to instruct in the 
various branches of elocution, in reading, modulat- 





tion of health, not less than of morals. ‘The diet of} 
the boys is simple, but of the best kind that can be) 
procured. They sleep on mattresses, both in winter) 
and summer; and gréat care is taken to give to all! 
both rest and exercise, sufficient for strengthening! 
the body omg | the season of its growth. A system | 
of gymnastics has also been devised, by means of 
which it is expected, that healthy exercises of the! 
body and games may serve as the relaxation of the | 


mind, and so some occupation be found for every | 


part of the day, without injury or fatigue. 


ing the. voice, gesture, and just delivery. There is 
reason to hope that, these endeavours to raise the 
standard in a subject of such general utility, and in 
our country of such public importance, will be at- 
tended with success, Whatever relates to instruc- 
tion in composition and the history of English and 
American literature, is attended to by Mr. Bancroft. 
An attempt will be made to raise this branch of stu- 
dy and intellectual exertion to a good degree of prae- 





literature of France are taught by Mr. N. M. Hentz., 
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acquisition can be of more constant value, than a 
knowledge of the English, and the art of using it 
well in public speaking and in writing, 

The department of mathematics, geography, and 
the natural sciences, belongs particularly to Me 
Cogswell, who, in this branch of instruction, is agi 
sisted by a young man of distinguished merit, 
will, if their powers admit of it, be instructed in 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonome 
The practical part of mathematics and the higher 
branches, will be taught to those who have a partj. 
cular interest in them. The natural sciences, 
cially mineralogy and botany, will be taught to ygs 
lugtary classes. 

“hen under the age of twelve, are admitted intg 
the school of Northampton without any discussigg; 
If a parent desires to place a son there, who is pag 
that age, proof is required, that he will be studioug 
‘and docile; and he is admitted only, on the distinet 
\understanding, that if he should fail in complyi 
with the rules of the institution, his parents may be 
called upon to remove him. It is believed, however, 
that it will very seldom, almost never, be nece 

to resort to this extreme measure; and if it were tg: ® 
occur frequently, it might rightly be urged as an ob © 
jection to the discipline of the school. 

If it be asked in what relation this school is to stand 
towards other seminaries of learning, it is hoped that 
it will be able to take a place independent of any, 
and to co-operate with all in promoting the cause of 
useful knowledge and good morals. It is open to 
all who wjsb for a liberal education, whatever their 
future intentions and prospects may be; and while 
it receives boys in the earliest stages of knowledge, 
it is ready to continue its care of them to the time 
when they must enter on the business of life, their 
particular professions, or pursuits. 

The terms are three hundred dollars, annually, 
payable quarterly in advance. This includes all ex- 
penses of living and instruction. The boys find 
their own clothes and books. On going to the school, 
each takes or procures his own mattress, and the 
nevessary bed-clothes. 

During the whole time that the establishment has 
existed, there has, it is said, been no alarming case 
of sickness, and hardly a case of indisposition. Yet 
to quiet all apprehensions, a person of much expe- 
rience, who has for many years been the chief nurse 
in the hospital of Boston, and who showed the best 
testimonials from the physicians of that city, has re- 
cently been attached to the establishment. 

The gentlemen, who conduct this institution, have 
not rashly engaged in so responsible an undertaking. 
More than ten years have elapsed, since Mr. Cogs- 
well first entered on the duties of an instructor in 
the university at Cambridge. Since that time, he 
has been repeatedly in Europe, has resided at the 
principal universities of Germany, of which he ob- 
tained the academic honours, and visited the most 
considerable places of edueation in England, Scot- 
land, and on the continent. Mr. Bancroft, immed , 
ately after taking his degree in a regular manner at 
Cambridge, in 1817, was by the parental} liberality 
and influence of President Kirkland, the venerable 
head of that university, enabled to resort to the-fo- 
reign schools. He pursued his studies in Germany 
for nearly three years, and after an examination and 
public trial, was admitted to the highest degrees in 
the philosophical faculty. Duriag his stay in Ger- 
many, he visited the universities of Gottingen, Ber- 
lin, Leipzig, Halle, Heidelberg, and others, and 
spent much time at the most respectable gymnasia 
in Hanover, Saxony and Prussia, that he might be- 
come familiar with their methods of governing and 
instructing the young. He also had an opportunity 
of travelling in France, Switzerland and Italy. 

The highest commendation which these gentlemen 
desire is, that of serving their country to the best of 
their ability, and they would esteem it the most 





tical utility, by following, in some measure, the me- 


thods used in the schools of the ancients, since no 


pleasing success, if, while they advance. those whe 
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rr 
sted to their €aré, in useful knowledye and 
aon $ peianiptio, they may also be able te do some- 
thing towards elevating the standard of liberal edu- 
gation in their country. 
SY 
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COWSLIP—PRIMULA VERIS. 
PRIMULACEE.—PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


The Cowslip, i. e. cow’s lip, is of the same genus as 
the primrose. 

Tue common cowslip, or paigle, is common in 
Europe, both in moist sand and upland pastures, | 
and on the borders of fields. In a clayey or loamy | 
soi] it thrives best, and prefers an open situation. 
It flowers in April and May., Though respected 





. both for its beauty and utility, the cowslip, in pas-. 


tures where it is very common, becomes an injurious 
weed. The leaves are eaten in salads, and recom- 
mended.for feeding silk-worms before the mulberry 
leaves make their appearance ‘The flowers are 
very fragrant; and a pleasant and wholesome wine 
is made from them, approaching in flavour to the| 
muscadel wines of the South of France. It is said! 
to be an inducer of sleep. 
“For want of rest, 
Lettuce and cowslip-wine: probatum est.’—PopEe. | 

These flowers have a rough and somewhat bitter 
taste; which, with their agreeable odour and yellow 
colour, they impart both te water and spirit. A’ 

leasant syrup is made from them; and a strong in-' 
len drank as tea, is considered antispasmodic. 
The colour, as is well known, is usually & bright 
yellow, dashed with deep orange, sometimes “ap- 
as to crimson. ‘Thus lachimo describes 
mogen as having 
«—‘‘on her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip.”’ 
But there is a variety with red flowers. They wit 
sometimes flower again in November and December. 
Mr. Martyn speaks of some in his own gardens 
which always blew at that season when the winter 
was mild. 

The light stalk of the cowslip, gently bending 
with its weight of flowers, is cet described 
by Milton, who takes advantage of this drooping 
appearance to select it, with some others, to adorn 
the tomb of Lycidas: 

“Bring the rathe-primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet, 

The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And every ficwer that sad embroidery wears: 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

‘. And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the laureat hearse where Lycid lies.” 


And again, in the song of Sabrina, how beautifully 
does the unbending flower, and the ai 
the goddess, each express the lightness of the other: 


“By the rushy fringed bank, 

Where grow the willow and the osier dank, 
My sliding chariot stays, 

Thick set with agate and the azure sheen 
Of turkis blue, and emerald green, 

That in the channel strays; 

Whilst from off the waters fleet 

Thus I set my printless feet, 

O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 

That bends not as I tread; ; 

Gentle swain, at thy request, 

iam here. 


_ The oxlip is by no mzans so common as the cows- 
lip: it is considered as a link between that and the 
= It has been called the great primrose : 

ut though the oxlip flower spreads wider, the 








tread of 


count Shakspeare selects the latter for the courtiers 
of the Fairy Queen, in allusion to the tall military 
courtiers called Queen Elizabeth’s pensioners: 
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“The cowslips tall her pensioners be as a virtue amongst men, the name 

In helt qld ceebs pe Bons see; of the last will never be uttered but with reverence. 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, Mr. Van. Re is, perhaps, nearly the most 

In those freckles live their savours; '|wealthy individual in’ the United States, and his 

I must go seek some dew-drops here, means to do are not more ample than ‘his 
And hang a peari in every cowslip’s ear.” heart to do it. He is a common: benefactor and 
The single cowslip is rarely admitted into gar- peace-maker of the neighbourhood in which he re- 
dens, but the double flowers are common: they sides; and. yet a plain man, who does: not seem to 
have a good effect by the side of the dark polyan-| fe] that he is more than the humblest' of his fellow 


thus, or shaded by a bunch of glowing wall-flowers. 
The roots may be purchased almost for nothing. 
They who desire to have the single flowers may 
transplant the wild roots, which should be done 
about Michaelmas, and they will have time to gain 
strength for flowering in the spring. But it must 
be observed, that although these plants, in their 
wild state, are entrusted to nature’s care, and though 
we must confess that she deserves this confidence, 


of them, after we have removed them from her 
own. great garden. 

Cowsiips love’a moist soil; and when we plant 
them in a pot, the small portion of earth which it 
contains wiil naturally dry much faster than in the 
open ground: therefore, as we do not remove the 
brooks and springs with them, we must supply this 
deficiency by giving water to the potted plants in 
dry weather, in return for which, if we will find 
artists to m:nufacture it, they will furnish us with 
honey in abundance: for— 

“rich in vegetable gold => 
From calyx pale the freckled cowslip born, 
Receives in amber cups the fragrant dews of morn.” 





A FAT PIGEON. 


A lady who had been a long while under the care 
of a London physician, was advised by him to visit 
Bath, and her attentive friend furnished her with a 
letter of introduction to a no less able practitioner 
at that place. ‘The lady, with true feminine curiosi- 
ty, stimulated not a little by a natural wish to know 
his real opinion of her case, so far violated the laws 
of honour as to break the seal—when she found, to 
her utter dismay, the letter, of which she was the 
bearer, to be as follows: 

««My dear friend,—I send you a fine fat pigeon, 
whom I have well plucked, and who will bear more 
plucking. Pray make the most of her. Yours, 
ever.” 

From this letter, laconic as it was, the lady de- 
rived more benefit than from all the prescriptions of 
her physician; for instead of going to be plucked, 
she staid quietly at home, abandoned doctors, and 
medicine, and with the letter, sent a ready-plucked 
pigeon to the physician at Bath. 
—_—_—_—_$_$_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








MASONIC INSTALLATION. 


[The installation of StepHen Van RenssEvagr, 
as grand master of free-masons in the state of New 
York,is thus appropriately noticed by H. Niles, Esq., 
Editor of the Weekly Register; than whom no man 
or mason, can better judge when things are done 
“by the square.”’] 

The longest article allotted for this number of 
the Register, is the address of De Witt Clinton, on 
the installation of Stephen Van Rensselaer, as d 
master of free-masons in the state of New York, 
which will be gladly received by the members of 
this ancient and numerous freternity,'and be read 
with pleasure by the’ uninitiated. ceremony, 
certainly, acquired uncommon interest from the 
fact, that Clinton installed Van Rensselaer. The 





cowslip has the advantage in height. On this ac- 





fame of the first is as imperishable as his works, 





beings, if they conduct themselves soberly, honest- 
ly, justly—doing unto others as they would that 
others fea 


ould do unto them. 


NUMBER OF GRAINS OF CORN IN A BUSHEL. © 
An English farmer has given the following as the 





result of an a to ascertain the weight and 
: ‘number. of°a Wii 
we must no longer depend entirely upon her care; gem entioned sorts of grain— 


nchester bushel of each of the un- 


Wheat in lbs. No. in grains.” 
Wheat, 62 » 550,000 
Barley, ‘  §@4 - 520,000 
Oats, $2 1,260,000... 
Poplar peas, 64; ~. 110,000 
Horse beans, - 64 $7 ,000 
{ 








Wasuineton Jocxer Cuvs Races. ; 
Friday, October 21. 


The race. as re a anes naee 
somely won by Mr. Brightwell’s Rattler colt Fair- 
fax, beating Mr. Sewall’s Lady Hal, Mr. Van Swear- 
ingen’s Hickory, and Mr. Smith’s Gentle Kate. The 


first heat was run in 3 minutes 46 seconds, being 
the fleetest running that ever took place on this 
turf , 

Before starting, Lady Hal was the géneral fa- 
vourite, and bets were made of two to one on her 
against the field. Great disappointment, therefore, 
was ‘experienced, when the colt Fairfax took the 
first heat by two or three lengths, and the second 
by almost a full distance over all his titors, 

Besides showing excellence in the winning 
a friend of the turf suggests that it reflects 
credit on his trainer, our towosman, Mr. 
well, who, we understand, took the colt off a 
field, in poor condition, four or five weeks ago, 
since then has broke, fattened, and trained 


Col. Sewall’s brown mare Lady Hal,” . 2 
Mr. Van Swearingen’s bay horse Hickory, 3 
Mr. Smith’s sorrel mare Gentle Kate, © dist. 
The races to-day were very interesting, from 
apparent nentond , during Pop Spear ame 
both heats, of the result.. Of three horses 
that started, each occasionally took lead, and 
alternately excited the h and fears of the bet- 
ters, and the interest of all. The victory was hand- 


F 


Be a 


rs 
oF 





somely contested and not won without a.severe tug. 

The follo ing are the particulars of the heats. 

Col. Sewall’s brown mare, Trip-it, > | ie 

Mr. Van Swearingen’s bay horse, Hickory, 2: 3: 

Mr. Sleeper’s grey horse, Driver, . = & @& 
The second beat was handsomely contested: be- 

tween Hickory and Driver, the latter succeeding in 
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gaining the track in the last quarter of the heat, and || A any by the instrumentality of a convention of 


river, and beating the 


Trip-it then running up with 
{JVat. Intel. 


heat by one half a length only. 





TECHNICAL TERMS. 


A brace of black game. A couple of woodcocks. 
A leash of black game. A couple and a half of 


A pack of black game. woodcocks. 

To raise a black cock or A flight of woodcocks. 
pack, To flush a woodcock. 

A brace of grouse. A couple of snipes. 

A leash of grouse. A couple and a half of 

A brood or pack of grouse. snipes. 

To raise grouse. A wisp of snipe. 

A brace and a half of par- To spring a snipe. 
tridges. A team of wild ducks. 

A brace of partridges. A gaggle or flock of geese 

A covey of partridges. A wing of plover. 

To spring partridges. A trip of dottrell. 

A brace of quail. A couple of pointers or 

A brace and a half of setters. 
quail. A leash of pointers or set- 

A bevey of quails. ters. 


A couple of spaniels. 


To raise quails. 
A couple and a half of 


A brace of pheasants. 


A leash of pheasants. spaniels. 

A ni, (or nid,)or brood of A brace of hares. 
pheasants. A leash of hares. 

To push or spring a phea- ‘To start or move a hare. 
sant. 


A pair—A couple—.4 brace.—A pair is two united 
by nature, (par,) a couple by an occasional chain, 
(copula) ; and a brace, by a noose or tie. A pair of 
swans, A couple of hounds. A brace of partridges 
—a pair is male and female; a couple, two accident- 
al companions; a brace, tied lesion by the sports- 
man. He keeps a pair of pheasants in the hen roost. 
We saw a couple of pheasants feeding on the bank. 
You shot a brace of partridges. 


THES FARMER, 


Baxrrimore, Fripay, Ocroser 28, 1825. 














InrernaL IMPROVEMENT DF MAaryLanp. 


We are glad to see that a meeting of the citi- 
zens of Frederick county was called, for Wed- 
nesday evening last, to consider of the best 
means of promoting the Internal Improvement of 
the State. This example, if there be any enlight- 
ened publick spirit in the state, will be contagious, 
and be followed by similar meetings in every coun- 
ty, to result finally in a general State convention. 
We have had enough of talking! The wagoner 
has called long enough upon Hercules—it is time 
he had put his shoulder to the wheel! Since we 
have not had spirit to lead the way, let us not be too 
blind to see, or too proud to follow, when others 
open it to our view. : 

In a few days we shall see what has been done in 
Frederick county—whose citizens have so much at 
stake in the best developement of our internal re- 
sources; and let each county stand ready to co- 
operate in such measures as may be recommended 
for the general welfare! It is not known what mea- 
sures may be recommended by a convention, but 
none can dispute the utility of assembling at some 
central point, the intelligence and the best views of 
the state. “Give us but light.” Ours may be de- 
nominated a popularity-loving legislature. Few 
members look beyond the geographical bounds and 
the present interests of their own county, and at the 
first and last view of every question, the member 
turns his head over his #houlder to see at home how 
many votes are te be won or lost by the step he is 


delegates from each county. Let them proclaim it 
as the highest duty of its publick councils to deve- 
lop and improve the natural resources of the state 
—let them make known their determination, that 
the welfare of the whole state shall no longer be 
sacrificed on the shrine of individyat pepularity and 
local interests—let them, by means of a state con- 
vention, promulgate these resolutions, in a voiee that 
shall resound, as Mr. Adams says, “like the rushing 
of many waters from every corner of the land”— 
and then, and not till then, shall we cease from 
prating, and go seriously to work. 





3 Corron Prastinc.—The great value and 
extended culture of this article, renders every thing 
interesting that concerns it. In No. xxviii. p. 220, of 
this vol. we published a communication from Mr. F. 
H. Smith, stating his having invented a machine to 
save effectually the tedious labour of planting by 
hand—which he supposed to be the general mode on 
the large plantations of the south. It was expected 
that ere now we should have learned from some 
friend in that quarter, whether any such machine for 
labour saving, was already in use, but we have had no 
intimation on the subject. An opportunity has been 
embraced to see Mr. Smith’s cotton planter tried, 
and as far as we are capable of judging, it fully an- 
swers the demand. The difficulty has been found 
to consist in separating the seed of the cotton, which 
are very adhesive. This difficulty has been com- 
pletely overcome by Mr. Smith, but we have not 
time or means at present, for a more minute des- 
cription of the implement. The ingenious inventor 
is a gentleman of great respectability, the same who 
invented the scientific arrangement and use of mu- 
sical glasses, called the Grand Harmonicon, which 
has yielded such exquisite gratification to all who 
have heard it. He is, moreover, the grandson of the 
celebrated Francis Hopkinson, of the revolution; 
whose musica] taste and genius he seems to have 
inherited. 





An Excuance Proposepv.—Who is willing to give 
for a pair of genuine beagle hounds, male and female 
puppies, a good cammon squirrel gun? A gentle- 
man in Montgomery, would supply the dogs. 

















Tosacco.—Amount of inspections in the state 
warehouses, during the last week —Warehouse, No. 
2, 92 hhds.—Warehouse, No. 3, 112 hhds.—Total, 
204 hhds. 





DEVON CATTLE. 
For sale, a full bred Devon bull calf, nearly three 
months old and of great promise, his mother was im- 
ported from England, and is an uncommonly fine milker, 
also will be sold to accompany him (if desired) a full 
bred Devon Heifer calf, nearly tive months old, of good 
form and from a superior eow. They are warranted of 
genuine blood and the lowest price for both is $250 or 
$100 for the bull only. 
Also a three fourths Devon heifer calf, four months 
old, and from one of the finest cows in the state, price $50. 
Also a three fourths Devon heifer of great beauty, is 
heavy in calf by the imported full bred Devon Bull, 
Garrick, and will be sold for $75 with her calf. 
Balt., 27th Oct., 1825. HENRY THOMPSON. 
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invited to take. If, then, the people wish to have 
any thing done, let them make their impress on the 





a Bushel—Washington Jockey Club Races—Sporting 
Technical Terms—Editorial—Prices Current. ° 
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WHOLESALE.| RETAIL, 
ARTICLES. per-'from| to |from to 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bb].} 9 00/10 00 any 
BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. 7 10} ol 
COFFEE, W.I. Green,. | — 18} 19) 20) 9 
do. Common,| — 164} 174) 18) 99 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 20} 23 
Georgia Upland,... | — 16} 18 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,) — 40 
An advance of 1 cent) — 
each number to No. 18.) — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12) 13; 14) yg 
Dipt, ...c.eeee0 | — 10 11 1+ 
CHEESE,......66+]— 7; 10) 1a) ag 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — $3} . $5} $7 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl.| 2 15; 3 00) S$ 25 
Shad, trimmed, —|6 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . [bush] 1 1 13 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 5 00) 5 50; 6 00) ¢ ® 
Wh 6 6b 6k 4 4-8 8 — | 4 50) 4 62 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 50) 4 75)none 
a! Ree ree 9} #11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |25}b) 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . jbush} 53) 55 - 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 05) 1 15 Zi 
do. Lawler,.....- a 92| 1 00 ‘7 
do. Red,..... —| 95,100 
Buckwheat, .... —_— 55 15 none 
Rye, ...-- coe — 55 
Barley,....++++|)— 70| (75 
Clover Seed, Red .. | —| 5 00) 5 50) 6 
Ruta Baga Seed,... | —/| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, | — | 1 75} 2 00 
Mange! Wurtzel Seed,| — | 1 50 
Timothy Seed, .... | —{ 2 25) 2 50 
a Ak idee 4 —| 32) 35 
Peas, Black Eyed,.. | — 95} 1 
Beans, White, ....|—J| 1 50) 1 62 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |200 
ie ia s 0:44 6 Ib.| 28} 90 
HOGS’ LARD,..... ot wo wm 3 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 27 28 
Eastern Tan,....+|— 23 25 
MOLASSES, W. India, | gal. 34 40 50 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.) 3 00| 3 25) $ 75 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. 64 7 8 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 2 25 
ins oo oad @ — | 225 
Turpentine, Soft, ..|—| 2 $ i 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 27} 30 
., Serer es — 80; 82 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb} |14 59 15 50). 
do. Prime,. .. | — {10 50 12 00 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 5 $7/ 5 50 
POTATOES, ...... bush 75| 1 00 
RICE, fresh, ...... c.lb.| 3 25) 3 50) 5 
SOAP, Baltimore White,} Ib. 12; 14) 18 
do. Brown, . | — 7 8 9} 0 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 28} «630; 38 50 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 80} 1 00) I 25 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr| --| 34 50 
SUGARS, Havana White, 'c.1b.|13 00/14 00/15 00\1¢ 00 
do. Brown,.. | — {11 00/11 50 
Louisiana, ...... —|10 [11 00)11 5012 50 
Fa eres lb. 19} 22) 20 g 
Lump, . 2... _ 16; 18; © 19 
SPICES, Cloves,....|—}| 85] 90/1 00 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 10 
eS -|— 18} 19) 28 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... jbush} 40) 42 
Ground Alum,.... | — 52 6 
SHOT, all sizes, .....jewt| 9 50/10 {12 5 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 00) 2 50} 3 00) 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) i 25 
re — | 1 12] 1 20) 1 50 1% 
Mes os 6 6 8 o &.8 doz.) 3 8 
Poet, first pam ie gal.| 2 00 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} Ib. 35) 40 
do. crossed,. . | — 28} 30 ny 
Common, Country, . | — 25 tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . } — $3| 35 














Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN &. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
Book aud Job Printing is handsomely executed- 
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THE PRIZE ESSAY ON THE OX. 


on the off side, that the team may rather incline to 
the driver than from him. 

If one should be larger than the other, he will 
be likely to be stronger and more free; and should 


{The Premium Plate offered by the venerable they be put to the plough, the furrow ox being the 


‘Charles 


with horses, for agricultural purposes in the middle 
and southern States, was awarded to the author of 
the following Essay :] 

To the Maryland Agricultural Society. 


Havine had considerable experience in the use of! 


the ox for conducting my farming operations, I am 
induced to offer for your consideration the follow-| 
ing essay relative to this most docile, sagacious an 

valuable animal; under a full conviction, that were’ 
his intrinsic merits more generally known, and his 


excellent properties brought more into action; 


many of our agriculturists would find in him (what 
our neighbours to the east have already done,) an, 
actual saving, of which they have at present but 
little idea. I have for several years past performed 
the requisite labour on a farm containing 160 acres’ 
of arable land, by their means and the aid of but’ 
one work horse. As far as my experience has’ 
gone, it is best for those who raise their own oxen, | 


-to break them to stand, and lead by the halter,| 


when calves not exceeding one year old. Occa- 
sionally, they may be handled in this way, to keep) 
them gentle; and at the same time they may be! 
taught to **gee,” “haw,” stop, and start when told,| 
and thus far,in relation to them, verifying that! 
saying of the wise maa—*train up a child in the! 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not! 
depart from it.” But they should by no means be) 
yoked, until shortly previous to the time it is in- 
tended to put them to work; as they could not be 
profitably employed, it would involve some expense 
to handle them sufficiently to break them effectual-| 
ly—and unless this is done, they are liable to gut a! 
habit of running in the yoke, which it is extremely 
difficult to correct. 

The proper time of putting them to work is at 
three years old, and such as have not been handled! 
as above stated, should be driven round the field by’ 
a boy for a day or two, or until they are pretty well, 
tired; the propriety of which course is established, 
by the well known fact, that when put to the yoke’ 
immediately on coming out of a drove, they are 
much easier managed than when suffered to reco- 
ver from their fatigue. They should then be tied 
by the horns (a rope slipped over and resting on 
the top of the head,) to the side of a house, taking 
care there be no place for the horns to become en- 
tangled; and suffered to stand tied in this manner 
till they cease to pull by the cord, which will in 
most cases be in a day or two. ‘They may then be 
led very readily, and should be taught to turn, stop, 
and start, when told, in this single capacity, with as 
much reason as can be urged in f»vour of break- 
ing one colt to perform any of ‘hese operations 
singly, instead of coupling two together for the bet- 
ter way—which any man accustomed to the use of 
horses would unhesitatingly condemn, as being most 
likely to end in the destruction of one or both off 
them; which has not unfrequently been the case 
pee young steers, when that plan has been pur- 
sued. 

When two young cattle are yoked together, and 
turned loose to run and plunge abeit, they are al- 
most certain to acquire a habit of running away;' 
and even should this not be the sase, one, and: 
sometimes both, lose a part of that valuable mem-| 
ber, the tail, in these violent exertions. When they 
are sufficiently broken to the halter, they may | 
placed side by side, for the purpese of receiving, 
the yoke, having reference to their relative size, 
strength and mastership: because if one is stronger, 
and more free than the other, he should be placed| 

33 —VoL. 7. 











Carroll, of Carrollton, for the best essay, 
on the use of Oxen, and their value in comparison, 


larger, the yoke will be kept nearer level than in 
the other case. It requires but little observation to 
see they are turned to the right easier than to the 
left; therefore, if the master ox be on the off side, 
he will assist in controlling the near one in “com- 
ing round;”” but when reversed, and the master ox 
on the near side, and he not altogether willing to 
“come here,’ the team is sometimes stationary : 
for let the then off ox be ever so willing to obey the 
voice of the driver, the horn of the near one speaks 
in 2 contrary language equally intelligible. After 
the yoke is put on securely, their tails should be 
well tied together, and they suffered to stand tied 
as before, until a strong pen is built round them not 
more than 16 or 18 feet in diameter, taking care 
that the ends of the rails do not extend inwardly. 
The ropes should then be loosed, if possible, in 
such a way that they will not be sensible of it. Here 
they will in a short time learn to turn themselves 
about without one violent exertion, or the least 
fright. They should be tied up as before at night, 
their tails untied and the yoke removed, to be re- 
placed in the morning as before; and the day fol- 
lowing they may be led or driven in a larger space. 
By this time the cause will be gained in a manner 
calculated to insure a prim: pair of cattle. They 
may now be attached to something light, and led 
about for a few hours, daily and gradually increas- 
ing the draught, and greasing their necks occasion- 
ally, to prevent galling. When put to the cart or 
harrow with others already broken, contrary to the 
comm practice, they should be placed before, in- 
stead of behind them; by which arrangement it 
will be found, that if frightened, the old cattle will 
not let them run: but if otherwise, they, by run- 
ning against the older ones, may frighten them 
also. 

There are several modes of gearing oxen, as we 
are informed. In some parts of the world, they 
draw by means of a strap passing over the fore- 
head, and attached to the oie immediately behind 
the horns. In some parts of our own country, they 
are geared similar to a horse: but both of these 
modes are too confining to the animal, particularly 


In the ‘‘middle and southern states,” where the flies 
are very annoying to them during the summer sea- 
son. Neither is he capable, when thus geared, of 
exerting his full strength so effectually. For it is 
observed, when in a state of nature, and all his en-. 
ergies are called into action, by an effort to defend 
himself from assailants, the head and neck are 
placed | nearly in the same line of declension 
that we find them when drawing his heaviest bur- 
thens under the yoke; which latter mode, for the 
reasons above stated, is greatly to be preferred.* 

In gearing oxen in this, as well as every other 
mode, great care in fitting the harness to them pro- 
perly, is their due. _ Notwithstanding the yoke is 
the most simple method by which this animal can 
be gea et a shameful abuse of him in this.par- 
ticular h en too often manifested. 

The prgper length of a yoke for cattle of a mo- 
derate size, is about four feet one or two inches 
from end tp end. It should be made of a piece of 
light timber, seven inches broad by five and a half 
thick, so as to allow a hollow or bend in the middle, 
sufficient lower the ring through which the 
tongue of the cart passes, to a line with the centre 
of the neck: this keeps the tongue nearly level 
with wheels of the usual height. at part of the 
yoke coming immediately in contact with the neck, 
should be from five to five and a half inches wide, 
and two and a half inches thick in the centre, 
rounding off before and behind,so that it shall be 
rather round (or oval,} than flat, by which means it 
will slide backwards and forwards without wrink- 
ling the skin, and consequently galling the animal. 
The holes for the bows should not be bored more 
than from six to eight inches apart from centre to 
centre, for the largest cattle, as this gives sufficient 
room for the neck, if the bow is properly shaped. 
If they are wider, and both cattle should incline 
one way, it will give one of them an advantage in 
the length of yoke, of perhaps two or three inches, 
The bows should be made of hickory or white oak, 
and not less than one and a half inches in diame- 
ter, perfectly round the whole length, which will 
give them greater strength, and consequently dura- 
bility. They are easily bent to the required shape 
by boiling them a short time, which may be effect- 
ed by placing them in a trough with water and 
throwing in a few heated stones. The following dia- 





gram will give some idea of the best form for a yoke: 





From A to A, 4 feet 2 inches. That part of the 
bows marked B B, eight inches wide in the clear. 
C C, 44 inches in the clear. D, the ring, 6 inches 
in the clear. B D and B, should form a straight 
line in the centres. 

In working an ox singly, instead of the hames 
and collar, he should be geared with a single yoke. 
When with the former, and the draught is heavy, 
the pressure of the traces on his sides is very 
great, which is entirely obviated by the plan pro- 


be ascertained by the thickness of the animal; so 
that the traces will be as far when fastened 
to a small hook on the under side of each end, as 
is required to prevent his sides from being chafed. 
The following will show the proper shape of the 
single yoke. It will be observed, that by placing 
the hooks perpendicularly through the ends of the 
yoke, that the draught is applied precisely as in 








posed, ‘The proper length for a single yoke, must 


* Another reason for this preference given, when 
treating of the single yoke. re ee 
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the double yoke, and the bow consequently keeps 
its proper place: 





AS 4 





The whole of this latter plan will, perhaps, ap- 
pear quite novel to many; but it has for some time 
past been successfully practised by one of my near 
neighbours, who uses oxen for the draught, to the 
entire exclusion of horses. 

Oxen should, by all means, be stabled during 
the winter season, as their health and strength 
greatly depends upon their being protected from 
the cold and wet. In common with other stock, 
they will also keep in good order on less food, when 
this is the mode of treatment. 

The stable should be divided into stalls 42 feet 
wide, with a trough sufficient to contain as much 
straw, hay, or fodder, as will serve them during 
the night. In the front of the trough, should be in- 
serted a staple, rivetted on the inner side, leaving 
space enough on the outer side for a chain to pass 
easily through. This chain should have a block 
appended to the lower end, of sufficient weight to 
keep the chain extended. About 18 inches from 
this end of the chain should be affixed a ring large 
enough to prevent its passage through the staple, 
to which should be attached two other chains of | 
sufficient length for the two to meet round the neck. 
At the end of one of these should be a ring, and at 


the other a /* which, when passed through the 


ring will fasten him. The weight of the block now 
keeps the chain stretched, and at the same time not 
so heavy as to prevent his lying down with ease. 

In selecting steers for the draught, it is impor- 
tant to obtain such as will be most likely to endure 
the heat of the “middle and southern states,” with 
the least suffering, and in order to obtain this end, 
the most effectual means is, to choose such as are 
most active and have the greatest depth and breadth 
of chest, and also breadth across the joins; which 
are the most important points in regard to wind and 
strength. 

I am aware that popular opinion will be arrayed 
against me upon this point, but time and —- 
rience, so far hom weakening, have only tended to 
confirm my views upon the subject. In opposition 
to this idea, I have never heard a reason given, in 
any degree satisfactory. We are gravely told, that 
to the eastward, a loose, open made steer is pre- 
ferred. But, is it not an incontrovertible fact, that 
the more flimsy the construction of an animal, the 
weaker he is—and the weaker he is, the sooner he 
will be overcome by the heat? It is again asserted, 
that the long-legged open made steer can breathe 
more freely, and therefore does not suffer to the 
same extent in hot weather. Here it will be proper 
to observe, that long leg» and a deep, broad chest, 
are rarely, if ever found in the same animal; and 
does it not appear reasonable that an appeal to 
facts, and an impartial examination of the matter, 
will satisfy any candid man upon this subject. But 
in addition to what I have stated, I wish to call the 
attention of the public to the very interesting ad- 
dress of ‘Timothy Pickering to the Essex Agricul- 





- 

tural Society, printed in the American Farmer, vol. 
ii., where, in the 81st page, he quotes the following 
as ‘Thomas A. Knight, Esar’s answer to a query put 
by the President of the British Board of Agricul- 
ture. “The more deep and capacious the chest, and 
the shorter and lower any animal is relative to its 
weight, the better adapted it will be to live and 
fatten upon little food, the more labour it will go 
through; and I have always found the most short 
legged oxen to be the best labourers. It is also ob- 
served in Marshall's Rural Economy of Glouces- 
tershire, that the best labouring ox he ever saw, 
had the shortest legs.” 

We again find the same experienced agricultu- 


—as 
horse were no more liable to disease, which is 
known not to be the case. With the foregoin 
should be estimated $3 per annum for shoeing eac’ 
horse, which is not found so necessary for the ox in 
the ‘middle and southern states,” as in the eastern 
owing to a difference in the climate and the rough. 
ness of the surface over which he has to traverse, 
Therefore, he who keeps four work horses, in 19 
years must feed to them 4320 bushels of grain, the 
interest of which Ut simple interest, would make ap 
aggregate of 5,706 bushels at the end of this pe. 
riod. ‘This vaJued at 35 cents a bushel, would pro. 
duce in cash (y2007.) two thousand and seven dol. 
lars. He must also have sunk $150, which is the 





rist, in his letter upon stock generally, published in 


the 3d volume of the American Farmer, page 178, | 


probable difference between the first cost of fou 
horses and four oxen. Add to this, the interest on 


making the same quotation; by which it may be in-| this sum at simple interest for 11 years, which is 9g 
ferred that his extensive and practical knowledge dollars; again, the shoeing of four horses is gig 


upon this subject is in agreement with the forego- 
ing ideas. 

To these may be added another and very re- 
spectable authority, in a statement given us by Sir 
John Sinclair, in his “Code of Agriculture,” page 
53, in which he says, “The form of animals has 
fortunately attracted the attention of an eminent 
surgeon, (Henry Cline, Esq., of London,) the sub- 
stance of whose doctrines are, Ist, That the exter- 
nal form is only an indication of the internal struc- 
ture, 2d, That the lungs of an animal is the first 
object to be attedned to, for on their size and 
soundness the health and strength of an animal 
principally depend, $d, That the external indica- 
tions of the size of the lungs, are the form and 
size of the chest, and its breadth in particular.” 

Steers of a moderate size, say from six to seven 
hundred weight each, are preferable as oxen. to 
such as are very large, because they are found 
generally to excel in activity and speed, at the 
same time will keep in better order than those of 
large dimensions, on inferior pasture. ‘The observ- 
ing teamster will find in the countenance of an ox, 
certain indications of his qualities. For instance: 
a full, prominent eye and lofty spreading horns, are 
observed to prevail amongst those of the most do- 
cile nature; on the contrary, short, crumpled horns, 
with an eye that not unfrequently shows the white, 
bespeak him of a restive disposition, and not sv 
easily governed as the other. But when the load 
comes heavy, and the sound of the whip is heard, 
he must be strongly geared, or something will give 


way. 

, ox, to move brisk, should move his feet in a 
line; that is, the hind feet should never deviate 
from the direction in which the fore feet pass; for 
the same reasons that horses are found to travel 
best that move in this manner: it being an indica- 
tion of strong muscular powers and activity. 

Let us now take a view of the comparative ex- 
cellence of the horse and the ox, as applied to farm- 
ing purposes generally, in point of economy. 

ere it will be found, upon calculation, and with 
equal certainty when reduced to practice, that by 
substituting the latter in lieu of the former, the dif- 
ference in favour of the ox is indeed immense. 
When at work, the horse must have at least three 
gallons of grain per day, and for six months in the 
mpd 125 lbs. of hay per week. Supposing him to 
e at work only two thirds of his time, and during 
the remainder to be kept on hay er pasture alone, 
he must consume upwards of ninety bushels of 
grain, and 2875 lbs. of hay annually; which latter 
is amply sufficient, with such pasture as the horse 
must have, (and some additional coarse food in the 
winter.) to keep the ox in prime order for work, 
without the use of any grain. ‘Thus it appears, for 
every ox substituted for a horse, there is 90 bushels 
of grain saved in each year. Add to this, the differ- 
ence in the wear of the horse, which must be re- 
newed at double the cost of the ox at Jeast once in 
twelve years: thus doubling the risk, even if the 








per annum for 12 years. equalling $144. Thi 
placed still at simple interest, amounts to near 
dollars—making in the whole, twenty four hundred 
and fifty doliars; a sum equal to the purchase of g 
smal] estate: the whole of which is saved by the 
use of oxen; for after labouring till he is ten yeay 
old, and permitted to cease for one only, he wil 
command more in beef than he cost at 3 or 4 year” 
old as an ox. Consequently, he can be exchanged 
or renewed at pleasure, without « sacrifice; which 
is not the case with the horse, whose pecuniary y. 
lue decreases with advancing years. To this it 
will, perhaps, be objected, that the ox is not equi, 
to the performance of tie same quantity of worn 
with the horse, especially in the plough. 

To this a reply may be found in an experiment 
at our Fair at the Maryland tavern, 1823, where, in 
the presence of hundreds of spectators, an ox-team, 
which started with five horse teams, was the second 
in completing the given quantity of ground, an 
would have been the first, had the horse team clea 
ed out the middle furrow. But even admitting that 
the horse is able to do more ploughing in a dy, 
there are many other kinds of work at which thea 
is infinitely his superior; and may be sometime 
geared and a smull job done by a boy, in the len 
of time taken by a man to harness and hitch hi 
horses to a waggon. 

Another, and not the least consideration, is th 
difference of expense in purchasing and keepingia 
repair a cart and yoke, in comparison with a wagon 
and gear. ‘The two latter considerations alone, be } 
ing sufficient to justify the expense of keeping a 
additional yoke of oxen on a farm. 

Seeing the embarrassments and difficulty under 
which many of the agriculturists i: the “middle and 
southern states,” labour at the present time, it can 
not be to» strongly urged upon those who are about 
embarking in agricultural pursuits as a means of se 
curing a livelihood, (and who perhaps may be con- 
sidered free from many of the prejudices which still 
exist against oxen,) to make the experiment at least, 
and give the thing a fair trial, before they encum- 
ber themselves with that moth,—a stock of farm 
horses. In doing which it will easily be seen they 
hazard nothing, for should any wish to abandon the 
plan after a sufficient trial, one summer’s grass Wi 
enable them te obtain, (in cash,) an advance on the 
first cost of their cattle, if young and thrifty; and 
such are always to be had. ; 

The funds of mary a young farmer are very limit 
ed, and if in stocking his farm he has just money 
enough, (and ao more than enough) for the purchase 
of four oxen and other indispensible domestic ank 
mals and farning utensils;—if he purchase instead 
of the oxen four good horses, he must even now give 
$300 for them, which will cause him to go in debt 
$150. Let him substitute four oxen, and his farm 
will be stocked with at least an equally effective 
force, and thus be enabled to start fair, and wi 
being encumbered with the $150 debt, which toge- 
ther with some little contingencies he might otbe™ 
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SO ea ea 
wise have struggled through, may have been the 


‘on of incalculable difficulties, and in the end 
ees ok on which he would have split. 
There is a singular feature in the character of the 
ox which deserves notice, and that is his capacity 
for taking into the stomach a sufficient quantity of 
food in a very short time, to satisfy the cravings of 
nature for a longer period than any other animal 
used for the draught in our country. Hence while 
the horse is busily engaged in ranging the pasture, 
or standing at the manger for hours together, the ox 
is found taking his reat and chewing his cud. And 
again, it must be a smart boy or man, who will fi- 
nish his breakfast or dinner ere his cattle will have 
swallowed enough to chew at intervals of leisure, 
until their driver becomes impatient to hear his sum- 
mons to another repast. ‘ . 
Another and very important matter in relation to 
the management of oxen, remains to be noticed. As 
soon as the young cattle are sufficiently gentle to 
make it safe, and begin to understand the word of 
command, the halter should be laid upon the yoke, 
and the driver remaining near them, should motion 
with his whip as he calls to them to “come haw,” 
touching the off one lightly with his whip upon the 
back, and the near one upon the nose. This will 
tend to reverse their motions, and facilitate his views. 
When turning to the right, touch the near ox upon 
his left side, at the same time passing rather before 
them, and motioning with his whip in front of the 
off one. By pursuing this plan I have had oxen un- 
der such complete command in a few weeks after 
being yoked, as to be entirely governable by the 
word and whip, without the use of the halter, which 
should, in all cases, be dispensed with as soon as 


ithe districts of Scotland, as are easily to be 
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tershire, and at Woburn, are upon a clayey sub- 
stratum.* 

Barren slopes may be advantageously improved 
under the catch-work system; and in this way much 
land, at present covered with heath, furze or broom, 
may be rendered productive of hay or valuable 
grasses. ‘The most suitable soils, however, are 
those of a sandy or gravelly nature; more especial- 
ly when they can be irrigated by muddy streams, 
the sediment of which corrects their excessive 
openness. Indeed, by means of the warm and rich 
waters of a low, fertile and populous district, im- 
pregnated with mud, and containing animal and 
vegetable manures, almost any soil may be con- 
verted into a rich meadow. 

The bottom or subsoil of a water meadow, is of 
more coasequence than even the quality or depth 
of the soil. A loose gravel, or bed of broken flint, 
with little or no intermixture of earth, where that 
can be obtained, is the most desirable subsoil. 
With such a bottom, in seasons when water is 
abundant, a soil not six inches in depth, is quite 
sufficient to produce large crops. 


Effect of Climate. 


The process of irrigation seems to be attended 
with much more beneficial effects in warm, than in 
cold climates. ‘The difference of the seasons be- 
tween Gloucestershire in England, and Aberdeen- 
shire in Scotland, produces very important conse- 
quences. ‘Ihe latter is usually about five weeks 
more backward than the former: hence it is hardly 
possible to get such early crops of spring grass in 

tained 
in England; and thus, one of the principal objects 





possible. Great care should be taken for some time 
not to overload, and by this means discourage them, | 
and they will very soon be found willing, Sampson- | 
like, “to pu‘ forth all their strength.” 
There are many different instruments used for | 
driving, but that which appears attended with most} 
benefit and the least inconvenience to the animal 
and the driver, is a light whip, which is severe enough | 
op all occasions, and when in the hands of the un- 
feeling and cruel, not so likely to be abused as a 
pole or even a goad, and can often be effectually ad- 
ministered through the medium of the ear: and sure- 
ly all means within our power should be used to mi-' 
tigate in every possible manner, the sufferings of 
such an invaluable animal. 
Respectfully submitted by 
THOMAS P. STABLER, 
Of Montgomery county, Maryland. 





ON IRRIGATION. 
(Concluded from p. 250, American Farmer.) 


V. Of the Soil and Subsoil. 


Irrigation is not restricted to any particular de- 
scription of soil. Land naturally wet, may be great- 
ly improved by it, when accompanied by drainage; 
and it is equally beneficial to that which is dry.* 

Rich loams produce the largest crops, even 
though the waters be not of the first quality. Peat 
bogs, when properly drained, wil] likewise yield 
good crops.} Irrigating adhesive clays is expen- 
sive, and the beneficial effects from it do not soon 
appear; but it is evident, from a meadow near Long- 
leat, that even this sort of land may, by good manage- 
ment, be thus rendered more fertile; and it is well 
known that some of the best meadows in Glouces- 





* Smith’s Observations, p. 26. 


of irrigation (feeding ewes and lambs in spring,) is 
thought to be unattainable. Nor will the applica- 
tiun of water produce two, and sometimes even 


\three crops of hay in Scotland, as it does in North 


America. The advantages of water-meadows, how- 
ever, are important, independent of spring feed— 


more especially when the catch-work system can: 


be adopted, as the expense of that process is incon- 
siderable. 


VI. The Profit. 


The profit resulting from this operation, when 
roperly conducted, is always considerable. Mr. 
Jilkinson proves, by authentic documents, that all 
the outgoings, botl capital and interest, were re- 
funded within two years, besides a very considera- 
ble permanent increase in the value of the land.t 
Mr. Eyres derived great advantage from his mea- 
dow, even the first season, by pasturing on it sheep, 
cattle, and even cart horses.~ Mr. Clough found 
that land, which, before irrigation was applied, was 
not worth more than six shillings per acre, was 
thereby increased in value to 21. 15s. per acre, even 
to a farmer; and if let to the inhabitants of a mar- 
ket-town in the neighbourhood, would fetch Sl. 10s. 
if not more.§ 
The following is the statement given, of profit 
from the formation of an irrigated meadow on the 
estate of the late Mr. Ferguson of Pitfour, in Scot-| 
land, who carried on that species of improvement; 
with much energy and success : 
1. Interest, at 74 per cent., on the original ex- 
— of making, 10/. on an average per 
otch acre, . ‘ ° 1015 0 





2. The old rent of the land, . .- 010 0 
3. The annual expense, 08 0 
1.113 0 








} Water is of great benefit to peat bogs, or mossy 
grounds, by washing away improper ingredients, as the 
sulphate of alum, by which that description of soil is 
rendered unfertile. In this way peat bogs may be 


shire Keport, vol ii. p. 462. 


*Smith’s Observations on Irrigation, p. 44. Derby- 
t Communications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. 





enabled to produce succuleat and nutritive grasses, and| vi. p. 45. 


to rival the best natural meadows. 


Ss . 
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The annual value being raised to 41. per_acre, 
hence it is calculated that there is a clear profit of 
2l. 7s. per acre, per annum.* 

A very distinct account is given of the expens¢ 
and profit of & water-meadow, in the Hampshire 
Report. The produce is stated at 9l. 3s. 4d. per 
annum, without including the advantage of folding 
the sheep from the meadow, on tillage or other 
uplands, which is estimated to be worth 16s. 8d. 
more, or, in all 101. The expenses, including the 
interest of the money expended in forming the 
meadow, amount to 5l, 18s. 6d.; leaving a nce 
of 4l. 1s. 6d. in favour of the meadow. 

It is, however, contended, that nejther the grass, 
nor the hay, produced by irrigation, contains those 
feeding or fattening qualities. which are found in 
ae herbage. The stock will “hold their own,” 
or keep to the state they were in, when put to such 
food; they will increase in size, but not in condi- 
tion. Others will not admit to its full extent, the 
truth of that doctrine; and besides maintain, that 
the benefits resulting from irrigation are sufliciently 
ample to support the practice, even though its pro- 
duce may not possess a feeding or grazing quality.{ 
Nor is the pecuniary profit arising from irrigation, 
so material, as those indirect, or secondary advan- 
tages resulting from the system, which shall after- 
wards be detailed. 


VIL. The Grasses best adapted for Water-Meadows. 


Where the catch-work system is adopted, the 
surface of the meadow is rarely much broken; the 
natural grasses in the ground are trusted to, and it 
is seldom necessary to procure any seeds, except 
for bare or vacant spots) When ridges, however, 
are formed by the spade or the plough, they are 

enerally destitute of grass when first laid down. 
t is necessary, therefore, to sow the seeds of such 
plants as are best calculated to produce valua 
and abundant crops. ‘The most usual are: 1. Pe- 
rennial red clover, cow, or marl grass, (trifolium me- 
dium.) 2. The rough-stalked meadow-grass, (poa 
trivialis.) And, 3. The crested dog’s-tail, ‘cynosu- 
rus crystatus.) ‘Timothy (phleum pratense.) is great- 
ly preferred for water-meadows in America; and in 
bogey lands, fiorin (agrostis stolonifera,) is found 
peculiarly productive in that species of soil. Where 
the object is pasture, rather than hay, white clover, 
rye-grass, and the meadow fox-tail ought not to be 
omitted. The soil of itself, when watered, wil] 
produce grasses the most congenizl to the state of 
the land and the degree of moisture applied.to it; 
but a little manure, at the commencement of irriga- 
|tion, by beds, (unless the turf has been pared, and 
preserved to be put upon the surface,) is thought 
iby some advisable. In short, the superior grasses 
in general, will thrive under irrigation. 


VIIL The Stock to be fed on Water-Meadows, 


The advantage which a sheep farmer derives, | 
when the climate will admit of it, by feeding his 
ewes and lambs in spring,{ on a watered meadow, 
can hardly be sufficiently estimated.§ At that pinch- 
ing period of the yéar food is always scarce, and 
lambs, once checked in their growth, cannot be af- 
terwards fattened. There is an interregnum (if the 








* General Report of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 601, 
t Hamshire Report, p 277, : 

} It is generally supposed, that shcep would be’ rotted 
by pasturing on watered meadows at any time, except 
in the spring—but in Derbyshire, there are several well 
authenticated instances to the contrary. Report, vol. ii. 
p. 472 and 475.—Much probably depends upon the 
slope, but more on the soil or water being calcareous. 
It is said that in Ireland, sheep and lambs are rotted on 
water-meadows even in spring, but that is not the case 
in England. ; 

§ Half an acre of water-meadow will support 1000 





P 
{ Ditto, vol. 6, p. 329. 


§ Ditto, p. 269. 


sheep per day, in spring.—Smith’s Observations, p, 111. 
Wiltshire Report, p. 121. * 
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expression may be used,) between the vegetation of 'nure, to be used on other lands, thus augmenting, in a 


one year and that of another, which is best supplied 
by an early crop of grass. Where this expedient 
isnot resorted to, or where Swedish turnips, cole, or 
savoys, (kail,) are not extensively. cultivated, the 
farmer may have no succulent food to give his 
flocks, and he will of course suffer severely. Dur- 
ing spring, Bakewell recommends, that no heavier 
stock than sheep or calves should be admitted on 
the meadow. Much, however, depends upon the 
quality of the soil and subsoil, for where either 
consists of gravel, a farmer can feed his milch-cows 
during the spring, and after making a considerable 
quantity of cheese, may obtain three tons of hay 

r acre.* 
taken, it is not usual to attempt a second, unless 
hay is very scarce; for the grass being of a soft 
nature, it takes so much time to dry, that it can 
seldom be well made into hay: and it is of much 
greater value when fed with dairy cows, which may 
remain on the meadows till the flooder begins to 
prepare for the winter watering.j In autumn, fat- 
ting beasts, and even cart-horses, have been put on 
a water-meadow.{ 


IX. On Water-Meadow Hay. 


The grass of water meadows being frequently 
large and coarse in its nature, makes it advisable 
to cut it young; and then, if it be well made, the 
hay is of a nourishing and milky quality, either for 
ewes or dairy cows. It has likewise been given to 
horses, and when properly made, they thrive upon 
it. 

Ae is proper, however, to observe, that from the 
great succulence of the herbage, the making of 
water-meadow hay requires a very considerable de- 
gree of attention,|| and that when the grass from 
which it is made has been over-watered, or render- 
ed impure by scum or mud; or when the hay has 
sbeen ill made in the fields or injured in the stacks, 
it will be hurtful to any stock to which it is given: 
but that altogether originates from mismanagement, 
and it has been found by experience, that cows, if 
they do not fatten so well, yet give much more milk 
from hay produced by irrigation, when cut early, 
and thence having much softness and succulency, 
than frem any hay produced from grass-lands that 
had not been irrigated.** 

X. Advantages of Irrigation. 

Where the situation is favourable the following 
benefits result from the practice of irrigation. 

1. With the exception of warping, it is by far 
the easiest, cheapest and most certain mode of im- 
proving poor land, in particular if it is of a dry and 
gravelly nature 2. Land, when once improved by 
irrigation, is put in a state of perpetual fertility, 
without any occasion for manure, or trouble of 
weeding,t{ or any other material expense. 3. It be 
comes so productive, as to yield the largest bulk of 
hay, besides abundance of the very best support 
for ewes and lambs in the spring, and for cows and 
other cattle in the autumn of every year. 4. In fa- 
vourable situations, it produces very early grass 
in the spring, when it is dombly valuable. And, 
5. Not only is the land thus rendered fertile, with- 
out having any occasion for manure, but it pro- 
duces food for animals, which is converted into ma- 





* Smith’s Observations, p. 111. 

{ Wiltshire Report, p. 128. 

{ Communications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. 
vi. p. 47. ; 
¢ Buckinghamshire Report, p. 288; Transactions of 
the Highland Society, voi. iii.p. 201 and253. 

| Dr. Singer has given some very judicious directions 
for that purpose.—General Report of Scotland, vol. ii. 
p- 610, &c. 

** Berkshire Report, p. 370, note. 

it The large water-dock is the weed that principally 
infests water-meadows. It ought to be carefully eradi- 
cated,—Smith’s Observations, p. 40. 


‘a small quantity, or a large tract of land.t 


in Wiltshire, after a crop of hay is, 


compound proportion, that great source of fertility.* 

Were these advantages more generally known, or 
more fully appreciated, a large proportion of the 
kingdom snight become like South Cerney, in Glou- 
cestershire, where every spring or rivulet, however 
insignificant, is made subservient to the purpose of 
irrigation, fertilizing, in proportion to its size, either 


XI. Improvements suggested in the Practice of Irri- 
gation. 

In some recent publications on the subject of ir- 
rigation, hints are suggested, for the farther exten- 
sion and improvement of that operation. 

The first is, that of watering land by machinery. 
If the land be put in a proper form for irrigation, 
and supplied with a good stream, at proper seasons, 
there can be no difference, from the method of 
getting it on the surface; and if all other circum- 
stances are equally favourable, the same fertility 
may be expected from water thrown up by a drain 
mill, as that which runs from a brook.t A cheap 
and effectual power, for raising water in sufficient 
quantities, to flow about ten acres at a time, would 
be an invaluable acquisition; for a productive wa- 
ter-meadow is probably the true mark of perfection 
in the management of a farm.§ 

The other suggestion is, that of employing ma- 
chinery to raise not only fresh, but even sea-water, 
for irrigation.|| It is well known, how much all 
kinds of stock are improved by salt marshes, and 
how beneficial to them is a moderate quantity of 
saline matter. There are many parts of the king- 
dom, where, by the aid of machinery, these advan- 
tages might be obtained at a moderate expense.** 


INSECT IN WHEAT. 


The following notices of an insect, that preys up- 
on wheat, on certain farms in the town of Brooklyn, 
on Long island, which have been furnished us for 

ublication, are contained in a letter to Stephen 
Jan Rensselaer, president of the State Agricultural 
Society, &c. &c. from Samuel L. Mitchill, professor 

of botany, &c. dated New York, Oct. 3, 1825. 
[. ¥. pap. 

An enemy to ihe cultivation of wheat, unknown 
in these parts until now, has very lately been disco 
vered in King’s county. It is estimated that Mr. 
Remsen, of the Wallabout, has lost one-third of his 
crop by it. ‘The destroyer is an insect which infests 
the grains of wheat, while yet in the spike or ear. 





* In Davis’ Wiitshire, it is calculated t!:at 2000 acres 
of water-meadows will, on a moderate estimate, pro- 
duce in four or five years, 10,000 tons of manure, and 
will keep in permanent fertility, 400 acres per annum 
of arable land. 

} Gloucestershire Report, p. 280.—Watering of land, 
is also of use, by destroying vermin in the soil. Bake- 
well practised this with success in lands under tillage. 
Red worms were thus destroyed; and snails, and grey 
slugs, though they in general like moisture, and injure 
crops most in damp weather, yet do not agree with 
weiness. 

{ Smith’s Observations on Water-Meadows, &c. p. 93. 

The celebrated wheel, invented by Mickle, and em- 

loyed for raising water to float off the moss, at Blair- 
Srunned, in Stirlingshire, might supply the water. 
Mr. Boys mentions a wind-pump, near Deal, that costs 
only 30 guineas, and would raise 1600 butts in 24 hours. 
Middlesex Report, p. 322. 

; Smith’s Observations, p. 87. 

** Several works are published which give practical 
directions for the formation and management of water- 
meadows: as those of Wright, and Boswell; Smith’s 
Treatise above quoted; and Mr. Young’s Calendar In 
the Appendix to the General Report of Scotland, vol. 


: = 
On shelling them out ezrly in September, and di 
secting them, the larva was readily found in nemee 
and the chrysalis in others; nestling amidst the ero. 
sion and ruin they had formed. A hole was easil 
distinguishable where the wound had been made b 
the parent insect in the seed, while young and m4 
culent, for inserting the egg. In this respect, there 
is a resemblance to the injury done the pea, in its 
immature state by the bug, (bruchus.) The ravages 
were committed in the sheaf, while yet in the stack 
or barn, and the full amount of the mischief ascer- 
tained only when the wheat was measured up, or 
carried to mill. ; 

A small bundle of bearded wheat was brought b 
J. Remsen, Esq. from his father’s unthreshed. The 
ears were put under a large and convenient vesse] 
of glass, and carefully watched from time to time, 
Day after day imagos or perfect winged insects cop. 
tinued to hatch. ‘They were the subject of repeat. 
ed observations. There could be no hesitation in 
pronouncing them to belong to the lepidopterous 
order; and it seemed about as plain that in scientific 
arrangement they ought to be placed in the tinea, or 
“moth” family, of the phalena, or “miller” tribe, 

In all these particulars, the creature under consi- 
deration is sufficiently discrin.inated from the Hes- 
sian fly, which is a cecidomia, and {rom the weevil, 
which is a curculio. It is, however, not the tineg 
granella of the books, (called by the French, fousse 
teigne des bles,) which preys upon the grain and con- 
nects several seeds together by its web, forming 
thereby a sort of tunnel or tube where it conceals 
itself, and whence it comes forth for depredation, J 
have searched Count Ginannis’ elaborate work u 
the diseases of wheat in its growing state, (Malatie - 
del Grano in Erba; Pesaro, 4to. 1759,) without iind- 
ing such an insect as this. Our invader is abvut the 
size of a woollen moth; and oi a dull tin or polished 
iron colour, and if the season is favourable to the 
evolution of the germs, comes forth whiie the ope- 
ration of harvesting is going on. 

As far us I can judge, this is the insect intended 
by Colonel Langdon Carter, of Sabine Hall, Virgi- 
nia, in his memoir upon a creature that he denomi- 
nates the fly-weevil. He wrote in 1768, and his tract 
was published in the transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society at Philadeiphia, vol. i. p. 274, 
and sequel. ‘Though dated that year, the author 
refers to the time twenty-five years prior, that is to 
1743, for the confirmation of his statement. It is 
delightful to honour the memory of this gentleman. 
As far as an inference can be drawn from his com- 
munication, it may be comprehended in these propo- 
sitions, viz:— 

1. That the devourer of the wheat, is not a wee- 
vil, but a moth. 

2. That it attacks the grain in its soft and juicy 
state, as the bug does the pea. 

3. That it breaks out complete, between harvest- 
ing and threshing time, while the sheaves are in stack 
or housing. 

4. That to avoid such destroyers of a valuable 
crop, there is a mode of proceeding which | tran- 
scribe with satisfaction. “At least two feet round 
the mow,” says he, “I leave a vacancy, which is to 
be well trod with soft hay or beaten straw. ‘There- 
tore, | keep persons constantly treading down these 
margins as the mow rises. And when I reach the 
eaves of my barn, I lay on and tread down a — 
thick covering of the same straw or hay; and weig 
it well down at the top,” &c. For the reasoning 
employed to his friend Colonel Lee, whom he ad- 
dresses on the occasion, the agricultural inquirer is 
referred to the original document. 

This is the animal mentioned by Dr Mease, in 





ii. p. 130, there are a number of useful plans and sug-| 
gestions, by Mr. John Boulton, a native of Gloucester-! 
shire, who had been for seven years an irrigator there, | 





and has since practised for above twelve years in Aber- | 
deenshire. 


Cooper’s edition of Willich’s Domestic Encyclope- 
dia, (article wheat,) under the name of moth, the 
best means of obviating the ravages of which is said 
to be, threshing speedily after cutting the crop, and 
before it is sweated, 
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] have requested further inquiries and observa 
tions to be made, which I hope { may be enabled in 
due time to lay-before you. In the mean while, for 
the purpose of bestowing a specific name upon the 
annoyer, i propose to call it TINEA SEGETIS, or moth 
corroding wheat in the grain, between the field and 
the floor. Specimens of the ripe and unshelled 
heads are ready for despatch to our distinguished 
fellow-citizens, J. 8 Skinner, editor of the invaluable 
‘ournal, entitled the American Farmer; to Thomas 

y. author of the splendid work on North American 
Entomology, and to Jesse Buel, whom the whole 
commonwealth knows as corresponding secretary of 
the board. 

I beg you to accept, once more, my friendly sa- 
jutations and best wishes. 

SAMUEL L. MITCHELL. 





HINTS TO WRITERS. 
NATIVE CATTLE NOT INJURED BY CROSSES WITH IM- 
PORTED BULLS. 


Extract from the report of the Committee on Neat 
Cattle, at the late Cattle Show at Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Governor Lincoln offered for exhibition three half 
Denton cows, all of excellent quality, but one of 
them particularly noticed as an extraordinary ani- 
mal of her kind. She has often given from 24 to 27 
quarts of milk per day, of excellent quality, yielding 
alarge proportion of cream. ‘The least quantity of 
milk given by her in any one day during the summer 
Wrought, on grass feed only, was 13 quarts! ‘The 
committee considered her THE MOST VALUABLE 
MILCH COW, EVER EXHIBITED IN THE ComMoN- 
WEALTH. . 

I wonder whether they had seen the Oakes cow? 

Denton is a thorough bred Improved Durham 
Short Horned Bull. 

A Furu-sLoopep YANKEE. 

Worcester county, Massachusetts, Oct. 15, 1825. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
EXTRACT FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 
Cecil county, Oct. 2%, 1825. 


Ovr crops of corn gather worse than we expect- 
ed. Wheat has been sown unusually early, and re- 
markably well put in. Our earliest seeding is full 
of fly. The Watson wheat has an abundant share 
of them. By the bye, I am decidedly of opinion, 
that the northern, or New York wheat, which we 
are growing by the name of white flint wheat, should 
be distinguished as the Watson wheat. As soun as 
Mr. Watson gave public notice of his receiving the 
grain mentioned in the Farmer, Vol. vi. page 235, | 
wrote to him requesting a small sample of each kind; 
he was so kind as to comply with my request, by 
forwarding to General Mason, of Georgetown, a 
supply for me, which the General did me the favour 
to forward. Owing to some cuuse which I do not 
now recollect, instead of planting thesé small par- 
cels of wheat on my own Sod. I placed them in the 
care of ah attentive and intelligent neighbour, who 
drilled them with much care in his wheat field. All 
of the wheats failed except two varieties, a smooth 
red and a smooth white, both of which were freer 
from fly and rast, than any other plant of the field, 
and the successful white, was in every respect ex- 
actly the form and quality of the wheat sent me last 
year from the Seneca falls, by Colonel Mynderse 

e Seneca wheat is the Watson wheat in every 
respect. An accident arising from neglect, prevent- 
ed my going on with the produce of Mr. Watson's 
sample. 





EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR. 
Belpre, Ohio, Oct. 10, 1825. 
Our wheat crop, the last harvest, was very good; 


but the weevil, for the first time, is making dreadful 





destruction. Is there any way to prevent them? 
Do they continue for any given number of years? 
If seed is procured from a section of the country 
where they are not, will they injure the crop from it? 

{Who can answer satisfactorily these questions, 
which are of obvious importance. } 





RURAL BCONOMY. 





THE BEE WORM. 





An insect, thus called, has been making very de- 
structive ravages among the bees in Virginia, and in: 
other parts of the country, by destroying them in the! 
hive, and thus cutting off the supply of honey and| 
wax, so comfortable, and almost necessary in rural 
life. A friend, who takes great interest in whatever 
is connected with rural economy. has furnished us 
with the following recipe for preventing the de- 
structive incursions of this enemy of the bee: 

“Take two boards, of an inch thickness each, 


NTS 
patent digesters, much less by the youthful stomach 
of a christian mortal !—and it would be well if this 
advice were followed by many of our male readers, 
“children of larger growth.” ‘ 

Some of the greatest men the world ever pro- 
duced, have acknowledged, that to their mothers 
they were indebted for the ideas and principles that 
formed the substratum of their renown;. almost all 
depend on maternal management and resolution for 
the strength of their constitution: hence it is that 
we shall often select for the Ladies’ Department, ob- 
servations connected with the physical as well as 
moral government of children. For those to whom: 
the glorious destiny and high duties of a mother 
have not yet been assigned, we make selections of 


‘a different character, altogether congenial, as. we 
hope, with good taste and virtuous minds.] 


DIETETICAL REMARKS 
On the Choice and Quantity of Food. 
A.tmost every person who can afford it, eats more 


perforate the one in 15 or 20 places, with a half’ than is requisite for promoting the growth, and re- 
inch auger; place this board upon the other, mark!newing the strength and waste of his body. It 
the places opposite to these holes when laid on the | would be ridiculous to speak concerning the precise 





other board; then bore this marked board one third, 
through, on the upper side, in the marked places, 
with a two inch auger; then place the board con-! 
taining the small holes on top of the other, and put; 
the hive upon them. The miller, or bee worm, 
when he enters the hive, seeks a place, or is inter-. 
rupted by the bees, to deposite his eggs; the cavity ; 
formed as above affords a convenient place; the, 
boards are to be removed two or three times a 
week, and the eggs brushed from the holes. This! 
course will prevent the ravages of the bee worm, | 
for it is produced from these eggs.” 


{It has fallen within our observation, that several 
persons have bestowed much care and no little ex- 
pense in attempts to raise bees—in some instances, | 
more for the amusement than the profit of the un-! 
dertaking. ‘They have had hives made of the most| 
promising construction, to prevent the intrusion of 
other insects, and to save the lives of the bees; but, 
we have heard, with regret, that all these efforts are 
likely to prove abortive against the destructive 
inroads of the vile bee worm, or bee miller, above 
mentioned. We have published some valuable 
communications on the subject of bees, especially 


from our New Jersey correspondent, and we shall 
soon publish more interesting extracts on the natu- 
ral history and economy of that milliferous insect.] 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





[As the question may arise in the minds of our 
fair readers, “By what consideration is the Editor 
of the Farmer influenced to select for our depart- 
ment, remarks on the choice and quantity of food?” 
we must explain. The reason is this: Disorders of 
the most obstinate character, destructive of health, 
and often of life itself, result from imprudent indul- 
gence in the kind and quantity of our food. ‘The 
foundation of these disorders, is frequently laid in 
early childhood. Young people, while yet under 





the constant observation and control of mothers, 
are allowed, nay, often encouraged, in indiscrimi-| 
nate indulgence of their appetite, and the powers) 
of digestion so enfeebled, that years of the most! 
judicious medical treatment often fails to restore} 
them. 

It would be well if mothers, who thus stuff their 
darlings with cake, jellies, sweatmeats, sugar, meat, 
milk, fish, tea, hot rolls, &c. &c. would, for one day, 
keep a vessel at hand, and deposite in it the exact 
duplicate of all that, in their killing kindness they! 
allow their children to eat; and at night examine 
che compound, and see whether it could be digest- 
ed by the gizzard of an ostrich, or one of Pappin’s 





— of food necessary to support the body of 
ifferent individuals. Such fules do not exist in 
nature. The particular state or condition of the 
individual, the variety of constitution, and other 
circumstances, must be taken into account. If, af- 
ter dinner, we feel ourselves as cheerful as before, 
we may be assured that we have made a dietetical 
meal. ’ 

Much has been said of temperance. The fact is, 
that there is an absolute determined standard of 
temperance, the point of which must be fixed 
every man’s natural and unprovoked appetite, while 
he continues in a state of health. As long as a per- 
son who pursues a right habit of life, eats and 
drinks no more than his stomach calls for and ce 
bear, without occasioning uneasiness of any ki 
to himself, he4nay be said to live temperately. The 
stomach revolts against the reverse of it; indeed, 
the stomach is the grand organ of the human sys- 
tem; it is the conscience of the body, and like that, 
will become uneasy if all is not right within; it 
speaks pretty plainly to those who lead an intempe- 
rate life. 

“We may compare,” says Dr. Kitchener, “the 


jj human frame to a watch, of which the heart is the 


main spring, the stomach the regulator, and what 
we put into it, the key, by which the machine is set 
a-going, according to the quantity, quality, and 
proper digestion of what we eat and drink, will be 
the action of the system: and when a due propor- 
tion is preserved between the quantum of exercise 
and that of excitement, all goes well. If the machine 
be disordered, the same expedients are employed 
for its re-adjustment, as are used by the watch- 
maker; it must be carefully cleaned and then judi- 
ciously oiled. To affirm that such a thing is whole- 
some, or unwholesome, without considering the 
subject in all the circumstances to which it bears 
relation, and the unaccountable idiosyncrasies of 
particular constitutions is, with submission, talking 
nonsense. Every man must consult his stomach; 
whatever agrees with that perfectly well, is whole- 
some for him, whilst it continues to dg so whenever 
natural appetite calls for food.” 

Celsus spoke very right when he said that a heal- 
thy man ought not to tie himself up by strict rules, 
nor to absiain from any sort of food; that*he ought 
sometimes to fast, and sometimes to feast. When 
applied to eating, nothing is more true than the 
proverb— 

“Bonarum rerum consuetado pessima est.”—Syrus. 

“The too constant use, even of good things, is hurt- 
ful.” 


It is certainly better to restrain ourselves, so.as to 
use, but not to abuse, our enjoyments; and to this we 
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may add the opinion of Dr. Fothergill, which the 
experience of every individual confirms, namely, 
that “the food we fancy most, sits easiest on the 
stomach.” ; 

What has been so far stated on the choice and 
quantity of food to be taken at a time, of course, 
relates only to persons in a state of health; the diet 
of the delicate, the sickly, and the infirm, must be 
regulated by the physician, and even the aged re- 
quire particular kinds of food. 

“Experience* has fully convinced me, (says an 
eminent physiologist,) that the latter stages of hu- 
man life, are often abridged by unsuitable diet.” 

“The most numerous tribe of disorders incident 
to advanced life, spring from the failure or errors 
of the stomach, and its dependencies, and perhaps 
the first sources of all the infirmities of en 
may be traced to effects arising from imperfectly 
digested food.” 





PICKLES. 

The antiseptic power of vinegar is employed 
with advantage in domestic economy, for preserv- 
ing from dec.y a variety of fruits, roots, leaves, and 
other parts of vegetables, which by a species of re- 
finement and luxury, dre often considered as condi- 
ments to improve the relish of several kinds of 
food. Their qualities, no doubt, depends almost en- 
tirely on the vinegar, spice, or salt imbibed by them. 

The art of preparing vinegar pickles consists in 
impregnating the vegetable substances with the 
strongest vinegar, to which are usually added a 

ortion of common salt and the most heating spices 
To effect this object, the substance to be pickled 
is usually suffered to macerate, or slightly boiled 
with the acid, and afterwards kept infused in it, to- 
gether with spices and salt. 

It is customary to impregnate the article to be 

ickled first in a strong brine of common salt; but 

iis is not absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of the pickled substance. To facilitate the action 
of the vinegar or salt, the articles to be pickled, 
especially such as walnuts, cucumbers, &c. should 
be, punctured with a large needle or fork. ‘To as 
sist their preservation, and to improve their flavour, 
a variety of pungent and aromatic spices are added, 
which vary according to the fancy of the cook, 

pper, pimento, cloves, mace, ginger, capsicum, 
and mustard, are the spices usually employed. 

For the preparation of acid pickles, the vinegar 
prepared from wood, as in itself containing no sub- 
stance liable to a spontaneous oe is preferable 
to common malt vinegar, although the contrary has 
been asserted, because it is free from mucilage, 
which promotes the spoiling of common vinegar, 
and therefore the former is a better antiseptic than 
vinegar abounding in mucilage. We prepare our 
home-made pickles with this acid, and we are au- 
thorized to state, that although kept for years, they 
are inferior to none met with in commerce. 

All pickles should be preserved in unglazed 
earthenware jars, carefully corked, and tied over 
with a bladder to exclude air. The vinegar used 
for preparing them should always be heated in an 
unglazed earthenware pan, it should never be suf 
fered to boil, but poured over the substance to be 
pickled, just when it begins to simmer. The spices 
may be simmered with the vinegar. 

PICKLED RED CABBAGE. 

Put sliced red cabbage into a stone jar, and 
strew amongst it common salt; then heat vinegar 
nearly to a boiling point, and pour it over the cab- 

in a sufficient quantity to cover the sliced 
leaves. It is customary to add long pepper, alspice, 
and ginger, to the vinegar, which impart to the 





* Carlisle on the Disorders of Old Age, pp. 2 and 27- 
This book exhibits an excellent view of At most suit- 
able diet for aged, weak, and sickly people. 


pickle a pungent taste. A small quantity of pow- 
dered cochineal is also frequently added, with an 
intent to give to the cabbage a beautiful red colour; 
the cochineal should be strewed amongst the sliced 
leaves previous to the infusion of the vinegar; two 
drachms are sufficient to one pound of cabbage. 
Red beet root is employed for a similar purpose, 
but the former pigment, which is perfectly harm- 
less, is preferable. When the pickle is cold, it 
should be tied over with a bladder skin to exclude 
the air. 
PICKLED ONIONS. 

For this pickle, the small white round onions, of 
the size of a child’s playing marble, are usually 
chosen. Having peeled off the exterior brown coat 
of the onions, simmer them in water, till their outer 
layers have acquired a semi-transparency, (not 
longer,) then strain off the water and suffer the 
onions to dry; put them into an unglazed earthen 
jar, and pour over them so much colourless vine- 
gar, previously heated nearly to the boiling point, 
as will cover them. The seasoning spices usually 
added are white pepper, ginger root, white mustard 
seed, mace, and salt. 

PICKLED WALNUTS. 

Take unripe walnuts; run a large needle through 
each in several places; suffer them to macerate for 
ten or twelve days, in a strong brine of common 
salt. When this has been done, decant the brine, 
transfer the walnuts into a stone jar, and pour 
vinegar, previously heated nearly to the boiling 
point, over them, in a sufficient quantity to cover 
them. 

They may be seasoned with long pepper, capsi- 
cum, ginger, mustard seed, mace, and pimento. 
These substances should be simmered with the via- 
egar for a few minutes. 

The walnuts will not be fit for use till when about 
six months old. 

PICKLED CUCUMBERS. 

Perforate fresh gathered cucumbers with a needle 
or fork, oa them into a stone jar, and pour over 
them boiling hot vinegar. Season with salt, pimen- 
to, long pepper, and ginger. These substances 
should be simmered with the vinegar for a few 
minutes. 

To this pickle is sometimes intentionally given a 
lively green colour, by copper, and numerous fatal 
consequences are known to have ensued from the 
use of such a practice.* 

If pickled cucumber, or any other kind of vege- 
table pickle, be wanted of a lively green colour, it 
may readily be effected by soaking them when 
ready prepared, for a few minutes, first in tincture 
of turmeric, and then in a diluted solution of the co- 
louring matter of indigo, dissolved in water.t This 
method of staining the pickle is perfectiy harmless. 

Samphire, French beans, tomatoes, capsicum 
pods, nasturtium and raddish pods, may be pickled 
in the same manner. 


PICKLED RED BEET-ROOT. 
_ Boil the root till sufficiently done; peel it and cut 
it into thin slices, Put it into a stone jar, and pour 
over it white vinegar, seasoned with loag pepper, 
horse-raddish, cut into small slices, alspice, cloves, 
and salt. 
PICKLED MUSHROOMS. 

_ Having peeled small button mushrooms, put them 
in a strong brine of salt for three or four days; 
strain off the brine, and pour over them boiling 
hot vinegar: season with long pepper, ginger, and 
mace, [4ccum’s Culinary Chemistry. 





* Treatise on the Adulteration of Food and Culinary 
Poisons, 1821.—‘‘Poisonous Pickles.” 
} This substance is called, at the colour-shops, in- 








tense (not liquid blue, which is quite a different prepa- 
ration of indigo,) blue. 
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Fatt Meemne or THE Ricumonp Jockey Crys, 
October 18, 1825, 
First Day.—Sweepstakes for 3 years old, 2 mile 
heats, $200 entrance, half forfeit. 
Gen. _ Winn’s b. f. Eliza White by Sir Ar- 
chy, 1 
Theo. Field’s s. c. by Sir Archy, 3 S 
J. J. Harrison’s b. c.-Instructor by Virginian, 2 3 
Time.—1st heat 4 m. 5 s.—2d heat 3 m. 55s, 
Second Day.—Proprietor’s purse, $300, $ mile 
heats, entrance 15 dollars, 
Theo. Field’s g. g. Mark-time, 6 years old, by 
Gallatin, 3 
J.J. Harrison’s b. h. Aratus by Director, 5 years 


old, Q 
G. B. Autliw’s b. m. Margaret by Sir Archy, ¢ : 
John Baker’s b. g. Elshender by Sir Hal, 43 
W. R. Johnson’s s. h. Washington by Timo- 

leon, 5 dis, 


Time —I1st heat 5 m. 51 s—2d heat 5 m. 545, 
Third Day.—Jockey Club purse $1000, 4 mile 
eats. 
J. J. Harrison’s b. m. Betsey Robinson by 
Thadeus, 4 years old, 1 
Theo. Field’s s. m. Phillis by Sir Archy, 4 





years old, 5 
Wm. R. Johnson’s b. h. John Richagds by 
Sir Archy, 6 years old, 448 
John Tillery’s b. h. Marion by Sir Archy, 5 
ears old, 2 Sdis. 
W. B. Wynn’s b. m. Carinna by Sir Archy, 
4 years old, 3 dis. 


John Armistead’s s. g. Liberator by Direc- 
tor, 6 years old, 
John Baker’s b. m. Rosabelle by Sir Hal, 5 
years old, dis. 
Time.—1st heat 7 m. 59 s.—2d heat 7 m, 56; s— 
3d heat 8 m. 44 s. 





{From the Annals of Sporting.] 
MILITARY SPORTS IN WALES, 

Worthy of imitation by the militia cavalry of the 
United States, which should consist of young, ac- 
tive, and daring men, mounted on the most beauti- 
ful and powerful horses, capable of running three 
miles in fifteen minutes, and of taking six leaps in 
the three miles, of not less than four feet high. Such 
horse would be really efficient. Our cavalry should 
be our proudest and most ambitious troops, and ne 
drone should be admitted among them. F. 


On Wednesday, 13th November, the Standhill 
troop of yeomanry cavalry, assembled at Monmouth 
for the purpose of performing two days’ exercise. 
On the Thursday afternoon, at the conclusjon of the 
field exercise, a hurdle race stakes was run my 
Mr. John Moggridge, Mr. W. Jones, of Clythe, 
Mr. Scroope, members of the troop, on their respec- 
tive troop horses, the best of three one mile heats, 
which is once round the course and a distance. 
They started at the distance post, and when o 
came to the first leap at the winning post, they eac 
took their leaps in gallant style, as they did the other 
two in different parts of the mead. In running the 
second heat, the three horses bolted together when 
they came to the turn in the mead which leads to 
the gate; but their riders brought them back to the 
scratch, and they concluded the race in a well con- 
tested manner, which was won by Mr. Moggridge. 
These gentlemen being persons of fortune, and well 





mounted, afforded a high treat to the inhabitants, 
who never before witnessed such a trial of 
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united with courage; bursts of applause broke from|and pursued a steady course of something less than ectly dry, before the application of either of these 


bled spectators on the conclusion of the 

> Og "42 soon = Mr. Moggridge, who was the suc- 
cessful competitor, had cleared the last leap, he 
sprang from his seat, while going at full speed, and 
ped the horse by holding the bridle in his hand. 
The pleasures resulting from the regular races did 
pot elicit a more joyous feeling than was maniiested 


on this evening. 





ENGLISH HUNTER. 


From the time of the Normans the horse has no 
doubt been considered as indispensable in the pur 
suit of the lox at least, if noi equally so in that of 
the hare, and a ce..tury and a hail ago, ouly a sunali 

rtion of Arabian blood was iatused into the 
yeins of the English hunter. The horse then so 
highly valued was a large bony animal, well trainca 
to leaping, and capable of enduring adtoug gatiop. 
such a horse was, at that period, weli calculated tor 
the chase, a* the hounds were then much heavier, 
and consequently slower, than those so highly es- 
teemed at presem. As more blood, however, was 
introduced into the hunter, the hounds were vred 
mor@tleet; till, ultimately, such is the speed which 
the latter have attained, that nothing but thorough- 
blood, or nearly so, can lie by the side ot them; anu, 
however highly prized the old English hunter migint 

®e, such an animal would cut but a sorry Hyure al 
It has, in fact, been tound thar 
the thorough-bred horse is not only swilter but ca- 
sable of enduring more fatigue tuan the animal once 
lebrated as the English hunter. At urst view, 
Jatter presents a more bulky appearance, but, on 


examination, it will be found that all the essentials 


of strength are better defined in the bicod-horse, 
while, on the score of bone, the difference is not only 
very tritling but will frequently be found to prepon- 
derate in the latter. Sumpson, a celebrated race- 
horse, descended from the Darley Arabian, was sup- 

d to be the strongest blood horse eves seen. iie 
was fifteen ha:ids and a half in height, and the ad- 
measurement of his legs was as follows: 

inches. 

Dimensions of the fore leg, from the hair of 

the hoof to the middle of tie fetluck-yoint, 4 
From the fetlock-joint to the bend of the knee, 11 
From the bend of the knee to the elbow, . 19 

und the leg below the knee, the narrowest 
UNE 

und the hind leg, narrowest part . . . 9 

Sampson was a black hurse, bred by James Pres- 
ton, Esq. and foaled in 1745; and that his speed was 
equal to his amazing strength is evident irom the 
circumstance of his beating all the best horses of 
his day. 

All our best hunters are now thorough-bred horses, 
or as nearly so as possible, and are tar superior in 
every respect to the celebrated old English hunter. 
However, in the choice of a hunter, care should be 
taken that he is neither long-waisted nor leggy; he 
should. have as much bone as possible, straight pas- 
tern-joints, and good feet, spreading hauncies, good 
loins, and well-knit joints. He should be at least 
fifteen hands high, with a lofty forehand, a good 
mouth, and a strong gallop. 

VeEnartor, 





PEDESTRIANISM. 

Alfred Macgowal’s mutch, to go 400 miles in 5 
days 12 hours, stands decidedly the first of its kind 
on record; $888 were staked. He started, on Mon- 
day morning, September 13, to go from Shoreditch 
to the 200 mile-stone on the road to Carlisle, and 
return to London in 5 days and 12 hours; he per- 
formed half the distance in 54 hours, without fatigue. 
He was well at this time, and confident of winning. 
The pedestrian refreshed at Brotherton, 21 miles on 
his way back, at 6 o’clock on Wednesday morning, 





4 miles an hour, and reached Sutton at 9 v’clock in 
the evening. On Thursday, the pedestrian reached 
Stamford, and halted, at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
at Wandsford, rather indisposed for the first time. 
He, however, had time left to ease his journey, and 
he performed 54 miles that day to Stevenage, leav- 
ing himself 31 miles to‘accomplish in the 12 hours. 
When at Whetstone, he went to and fro, 4 miles, 
from the sixth to the eighth milestone, and finished 
the 400 miles at Kentish-town, in 20 minutes within 
the given time. 





PRIME SHOT. 

An officer of the depot at Albany, isle of Wight, 
engaged, for a wager, to shoot 27 birds out of 30. 
He hit them all, but four fell without the bounds, 
(100 vards,) so that he lost the match by only one 
hird.* 





MATCH FROM FERRYBRIDGE TO LONDON. 

A match was made at Newcastle races for $1332, 
by Mr. Futel, the owner of Corderio, that he would 
produce a man, within ten days, who should go on 
ioot from Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, to Shoreditch 
«hurch, 173 miles, in three days. The pedestrian, 
a man from the Staffordshire collieries, of the name 
of Patterson, started on Sunday, the 8th of August, 
at 12 o’clock at night, and travelled 30 miles to 
hreakfast on Monday morning, at 6 o'clock. The 
nedestrian reached ‘Tuxford to take repast, and re- 
inained there four hours, and slept at Gunnerby, 65 
niles. On the second day the pedestrian went to 
Stamford to breakfast, dined at Alconbury, and 
reached Biggleswade, Herts, at 9 o’clock on ‘Tues- 
day, leaving 40 miles for the third day. At 4 o’clock 
in the morning the pedestrian started, aud break- 
fasted at Hatfield. He reached Shoreditch church 
at 11 o’clock on Wednesday night, fresh and well, 
with ene hour to spare. 





PEDESTRIANISM. 
On Monday evening, John Townsend, the pedes- 
trian, (son of the Brighton town-cryer,) engaged to 
go six miles in one hour, in the following manner: 
he was to run two miles; then to walk backwards 
two miles; and lastly, walk two miles forwards. The 
place selected for this Herculean performance, was 
from the Pelham’s-arms inn to a spot a quarter of a 
mile distant, on the Brighton road. He completed 
his task $3 seconds within the given time, as fol- 
lows: , 
He ran the first two miles in — 
Walked backwards the second two 





eae ee ae eee Ct—Fe 
Walked forwards the third two milesin 19 57 
59 27 











RECEIPT FOR MAKING SHOES RESIST WATER. 

One pint of linseed oil, half a pound of mutton 
suet; eight ounces of bees’ wax, and one penny- 
worth of rosin: the whole to be boiled together, and 
warmed before using. 

Another.—If the shoes are new, take half a pound 
of bees’ wax, a quarter of a pound of rosin, and one 
pound of tallow: to be boiled well together, and 
warmed before using. 

JV B. It is hardly necessary to mention that the 
shoes should be cleaned well from the dirt, and per- 





“We have heard of some instances of successful shoot- 


ing by gentlemen in Prince George’s county, whereof} 


we should be glad to learn the particulars. Will Prince 
George shoot against Anne Arunde) county? We are 
convinced that if we could prevail on gentlemen to re- 
port accounts of their field sports, it would be found 


receipts. 
Shoe-soles can have a layer of cork or waxed can- 





vas introduced between.—This will be found a very 
excellent precaution. 
HORSE EXERCISE. ' 


A singular circumstance occurred at Great Mar- 
low races: an elderly lady, who had been lame for 
above ten years past, was so alarmed at a horse, 
which she expected to run over her, that her life 
was for some days despaired of; she, however, re- 
covered from her alarm, and what renders the oc 
currence remarkable is, that she has been perfectly 
free of lameness ever since. 





ASNEGER MATOH. 

For a wager of fifteen pounds, ($66 60,) Mr. D. 
Wilson, clothier, of Ipswich, undertook to drive 
ass, his property, in a light gig, to London and back 
again, 140 miles in twodays. ‘The ass came in with- 
out the aid of a whip, at the rate of seven miles an 
hour, and performed the whole journey with ease. 
He is twelve and a half hands high, and half-bred 
Spanish breed. 


—————— ——LLLL—L—EEEEEEEEEEES 
THES FARMS, 


Battmore, Frivay, NovemBErR 4, 1825, 








§C The next meeting of the Trustees of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society, will be held at Lex- 
ington, the residence of David Williamson, Jr., on 
Thursday next, the 10th November. 

It is time that measures were taken to procure 
some countenance from the Legislature to such mea- 
sures as may be calculated to promote the agricul- 
tural concerns of the state, and each member should 
attend the next meeting, prepared to suggest such 
steps as may seem best calculated to improve the 
condition of Maryland husbandry. 





§C >The Pennsylvania Cattle Show is said to 
have been attended by ten thousand persons. The 
most perfect decorum prevailed throughout every 
day. * 





§cFor weeks to come our columns will be much 
occupied with the proceedings of agricultural socie- 
ties, connected with their annual exhibitions. In 
our next we shall probably give the report of the 
Exhibition in Pennsylvania—and from the New 
England Farmer, cor, Lowell's Report on fat Cat- 
tle, Bulls, and Bull Calves, with some prefatory re- 
marks.” Qur readers know that we always insert 
the proceedings of that society—which we regard 
as the head-quarters of agricultural improvements. 





Tue Great Marcu Race, for $20,000 a side, be- 
tween friel, a New York Eclipse filly, and Flirtilla, 
a Virginia mare, was won by Flirtilla on the 3ist 
ult., after three severe heats. ‘The first heat Ariel 
won by about a length. The first round of first 
heat was run in 2 min. 12 sec.; the two last rounds 
in $ min. 47 sec.—which is said to be quicker than 
any two rounds on record in this country. Se- 
cond heat, won by Flirtilla by little more than a 
head—time, 5 min. 54 sec. ird heat, won also 
by Flirtilla with comparative ease—time 5 min. 54 
seconds. 





Tue Coxric.—A farmer, residing at a consi- 
derable distance from medical sid, desires us to 
make inquiry for “the best and most itt 
‘cure for the colic,” ‘I have had a man,” says he, 





that with dog and gun, we can beat John Bull, “all hol- 
low?” [Ep. Am. Far. 


‘very ill with it all day, but I believe my limited 
“medical knowledge may bring him throogh, though 
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“slowly.” This is a case that must be of frequent 
occurrence in the country, and a hint from some 
medical subscriber would be acceptable and useful. 
We have been wishing much to see. a paper, that 
we believe has been read by Doctor Mease, of Phi- 
ladelphia, to the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, 
on ‘the accidents and disorders most incident to 
people ee in rural labour, and the simple 
remedies applicable under the exigencies of the 
case. We shall inquire particularly for it, and pub- 
lish it, if we can get it with leave to do so. 





Weevit iw otp Corn.—The above correspon- 
dent repeats a complaint we have before received, 
of the destruction of the old corn as well as wheat, 
by the weevil. Every year seems to bring its draw- 
backs on the labours of the husbandman—this seems 
to be the weevil year. 





Warrenton, Va., 1st Nov. 1825. 
Joun S. Sxmwer, Ese., 

Will some of your obliging correspondents, who 
can speak from experience, answer the following 
queries : : 

1. Is any power gained in working machinery 
with horses by applying them upon the inclined or 
diagonal wheel, instead of drawing by levers? 

2. What is the best diameter for the inclined 
wheel? 

8. What angle should it form with the horizon? 

4. How many revolutions should it make per 
minute? 

5. How many horses can be advantageously thus 
applied? 

6. Do they operate merely by their weight, or do 
they draw also? 

7. What size mill-stone can be advantageously 
worked in this way? 

8. Will oxen answer the purpose instead of 
horses? 

Information on these, and other points deemed 


sals and Breviaries, and 158 different editions of the Bi- 
ble, from 1513 to 1779, of which some are most rare;— 
of the editions of Aldus, Elzevir, Stephens, Plantin, and 
Froben, there are many. 

Besides the above old Latin and Greek works; he has 
2000 volumes of the late editions of the classics, in 8vo. 
12mo. and 16mo. the second edition of Jones’ Greek 
and English Lexicon, in calf, extra, very cheap—and 
Hederici Lexicon, Lon. ed. calf, extra, for ten dollars. 
Also a general assortment of miscellaneous works, in 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, &c. all which may be 
had for a small advance, for cash. 


FRUIT TREES. 

Having ordered Fruit Trees for some of our friends, 
from such uurseries as we have seen the fruit and trees 
of, and in addition to orders received, have sent for 
about 1600 Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Apricot and Cher- 
ry Trees, all assorted; and from which we think a se- 
lection may be made to suit the wants of most people 
the year round. 

These trees may be expected to arrive here in a few 
days, packed in such order as to insure their growth, 
though tney should be crdered to be transported to a 
considerable distance; and as it is not convenient to 
furnish catalogues to those who live at a distance, they 
will please order the quantity of each sort they desire, 
and name the purposes for which they are intended, 
and we will make as judicious a selection for them as 
from our experience we will think best suited. 

Ploughs, Wheat Fans, Corn Shellers, and garden and 
field Seeds, as usual. 





SINCLAIR & MOORE, 
11th mo., 4th, 1825. near Pratt-st. wharf. 


STOCK AND FARMING UTENSILS—FOR 
SALE. 


The subscriber, intending to remove from his Farm, 
and decline the business, will sell, without reserve, at 
public sale, at 10 o’clock, on Tuesday, the 15th of ele- 
venth month (November, ) all his stock, consisting of 45 
Milch Cows, chiefly fvli blooded, of the Holstein and 
Teeswater breed—and all of them with calf by a first 
rate full blooded Hoistein Bull, of the famous stock of! 
John Hare Powel, sq. The Bull will also be sold. 

‘The above Cows have been for a short time kept for 











material to the successful use of the improvement, 
will be thankfully received. 
Yours, JOHN SCOTT. 





Live Carrte selling for $4.50. 

Toxsacco.—Amoynt of inspections in the state 
warehouses, during the last week —Warehouse, No. 
2, 21 hhds—Warehouse, No. $, 50 hhds.—Total, 
71 hhds. 


RARE LEXICONS, POLYGLOTTS, DICTIO- 
NARIES, AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTO- 
RY, &c. 

William A. Colman, No. 86 Broadway, New York, 
has just received a great variety of valuable works, in 
almost every language, which he offers for sale from 50 

r cent below, and not to exceed 124 per cent above 
the London prices—even his new theological works in 
English Among the Latin and Greek books will be 
found five different editions of the Scapule Lexicon, in 
folio; 14 different Lexicons in quarto and octavo—in 
Syriac, Hebrew, German, Latin, Greek, &c. Dictiona- 
ries in seven, ten, and twelve languages,—many of 
which are very rare. ond dated 1550, 1557, 1561 and 
1616; Polyglotts—he has many copies, from 10 vols. fo- 





the dairy, and many of them will give 2U quarts of 
milk per day; and they will nearly ali be ready for the 
dairy in the month of February next. 

Twenty Heifers, of the full biooded Holstein breed, 
of different ages, all in complete order. . 

Fifty Bakewell Sheep, of superior qual ty, carefully 
selected and improved, of the best blood, either for the 
production of wool or weight of carcass, that our 
country affords. 

Horses and Colts—the Colts bred from the full blood- 
ed horses Hickory aid Oscar. 

Twenty Hogs, ail thriving Shoats, of the Russian and 
‘*no bone” breed. 

Farming Utensils, of different kinds, viz :—Hay- 
Wagons, Dearborns, Ox Cart, Horse Cart, Ploughs, 
Hasrows, &c. 

This sale will give farmers and graziers an opportu- 
|nity to supply themselves with the best selected stock 
in the country—and it may be long before another 
such opportunity will occur. 

ISAAC CLEMENT, 


10th mo., 20, 1825. Near Port Penn, Dejaware. 








CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


Prize Essay on the use of Oxen, and their value in 
comparison with Horses for agricultural purposes in| 





lio, (Le Jay,) down to 2 vols. folio; two copies of the 
Polygiott Testament, in twelve languages, very rare;— 
Concordances, in many Janguages—in folio and quarto. 
Also, the complete works of— 
Hieronymus, 13 vols. folio, splendid. 
Do. 11 vols in 4, folio, 1684. 
Hippocrates, Opera Omnia, Greek and Lat. fol. 1621. 
Homeri, Opera Omnia, Grece, folio, 1551. 
Rrasmi, Roterdami Adag. Chil. folio, (551. 
Josephus, in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, three differ- 
ent editions, folio. 
Melancthon, Oper2 Omnia, 4 vols. fol. original edition. 
Dionysii, Opera Omnia, Argent, 1502, folio. 
Also, Augustin, Martin Luther, Puffendorff, Boerhaave, 


* Hernecius, Grotius, Fleury, &c. &c. Mapy rare Mis- 


the middle and southern states, to which was awarded} 
the premium plate offered by Charles Carroil, of Car- 
rollton, with cuts, by Thomas P Stabler—Sir J. Sinclair 
on Irrigation, concluded—Dr. S. L. Mitcheli on the In- 
sect in Wheat—Hints to writers on Native and Import- 
ed Cattle—Prospect of Crops in Cecil county, Mary- 
Jand, and Belpre, Ohio—How :o prevent the attacks of 
the Bee Worm—Dietetical Remarks on the Choice and 
Quantity of Food—Recipes for making various kinds of 
Pickles—Richmond Jockey Club kKaces—Military Sports 
in Wajes—#nylish Hunter—Pedestrianism—Match from 
Ferrybridge to London—Great Walking and Running— 
Receipt for making Shoes resist water—Editurial—in- 
quiries respecting horse mills—Advertisements—Prices 
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ARTICLES. 


BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams,. . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, W.I. Green, . 
do. Common, 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 
Georgia Upland,. . . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 
An advance of 1 cent 
each number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . - 
Dint,.. 0 cc scccs 
ae 
FEATHERS, Live,.. . 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. 
Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 
Fine, 
Susquehanna, superfi. 
FLAX. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 
Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler,..... 
do. Red, 
Buckwheat, 
Rye, 
Barley, .. 2.200. 
Clover Seed, Red . . 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . 
Orchard Grass Seed, 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 
Timothy Seed, .... 
Cs 6 a 4 6 04 6 6.0 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . 
Beans, White, . . 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 
HOPS, 
HOGS’ LARD,..... 
LEATHER, Soal, best, 
Eastern Tan,..... 
MOLASSES, W. India, 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried, 
NAILS, 620d. ..... 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, 
Ea ae 
Turpentine, Soft, .. 
OIL, Whale, common, . 
Linseed, 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, 
do. Prime,... 
PLASTER, cargo price, 
RICE. fresh, 
SOAP, Baltimore White, 
do. Brown, . 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr 
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SUGARS, Havana White, 
do. Brown,.. 
Lousiana, .....- 
SOU, 6 ee eo, 6 oes 
Lump, ...ceceece 


SPICES, Cloves,.... 
Ginger, Ground,. . .« 
Pepper, . .. 2-2-6 

SALT, St. Ubes,.... 
Ground Alum, . 

SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily,. . 


Claret, 
Port, first quality, . . 
WOOL, Merim, full bl’d 

do.  crossed,.. 
Common, Country, . 
Skinvers’ or Pulled, 
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Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN &. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St. 


Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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| AGRICULTURE. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 


Held their annual meeting on the 19th, 20th, and 
gist inst. ut Prospect Hill, in Philadelphia county. 
The exhibition of live stock, the trials of plough - 

amen and of animals at the plongh—ihe competition 

in sheep shearing—tie display of fine Arabian, tart) 
and draught horses. afforded more variety, and cre- 
ated greater excitemeut than had been on any siimi- 
lar occasion observed. 

The Commutttee on .Veat Cattle report, that they 
consider the following persons entitled to premiuius ; | 
John Hare Powel, for the best bull, not less than 

one year oll, a piece of plate, worth $50 

For the imaproved Durham short horn 





| The Committee for Sheep and Swine, report, that 





they consider the following persons entitled to pre~ 

miums : 

William J. Miller, of Philadelphia county, for the 
best ram, not less than two years gid, a picec 
of plate worth ; : 5 $10 

For his imported Saxon ram. 
For the next best, 
For the next best, ~ * 

Charles Kuhn, of Philadelphia county, for the 
best ram not more than two years old, a 
piece of plate, worth ; ‘ 

For a ram from his merino flock. 
For the next best, plate, 
For a ram from ditto. ; 

Henry L. Waddcll, of Bucks county, for the 
best pen of merino ewes, not less than five 
in number, a piece of plate, worth .. -& 


or or 


~! 


or 





bull Bean. Premium relinquisned. 
James Uox, ‘or the next best plate, 
For the | D.S. bf. ball Blyth. 
Geo. W. Sargeant, for the next best plate, 
For the | D.S. Lf bull Monk. 

John Hare Powel, for a bull calf, not more 

‘than one year old, plate, . h 
For the [. D. S. H. bull calf, Ohio. Pre- 
mium relinquished, . 

John Hare Powel, for the best cow, not 
more than 7 nor less than 3 years old, 
plate, , ‘ : ‘ 

For the I. D.S. H. cow Lady. Premium 
relinquished. 


40 


20 ; 


15 





ws 
or 


For the I. D. S. H. cow Belina. Preimi- 
um relinquished. 

James Cox, for the next best plate, 

For the I. D. S. H. cow Cora. 

John Hare Powel, for the best heifer not 
more than 3 nor less than 1 year old, 
plate, . P . ; ; 

For the improved D. S. H. heifer Lydia. 
Premitm relinquished. 
John Hare Powel, for the next best, plate, 
For the I. DS. H. heifer Coquette. Pre- 
mium relinquished. 
James Cox, for the next best, plate, . 
For thet, D. S. H. heifer Rose. 

John Hare Powel, for the best heifer not 

more than 12 months old, plate, . 
For the I. D. S. H. heifer Lucy. Premi- 
um relinquished. 

John Hare Powel, for the next best, plate, 

For the 1. D. S. H. heifer Margaret. Pre- 
mium relinquished. 

John Hare Powel, for the next bes‘, plate, 

For Mary, of Durham short aorn end 
Sussex blood. Premium refinquished. 

John Hare Powel, for the b-st thorough 
bred improved Durham sdort horn bull, 
plate, . - ru 

For Wye Comet. Premium relinquished. 

John Hare Powel, for che best thorough 
bred improved Durham short horn 
cow, not less than three years old, 
plate, , . ; . 

For Shepherdess. Premium relinquished. 

John Hare Powel, for the best thorough- 
bred improved Durham short horn 
heifer, plate, 

For Yorkshire 
guished, 


10 





. 


— 


0 


Gr 
All Improved Durham Short Horns, Srom Mr. Powel’s sto k, except Mary, half short horn, half Sussex breed. 


or 


50 


30 


‘ ; 20 
Premium relin- J 
THOS. SMITH, 
THOS. SERRILL, 

JAMES Cox, 
GEO. BLIGHT, 
Committee. 





Belle. 


The foregoing premiums, awarded to John Hare 
owel, amounting to two hundred and ninety-five 
dollars. have been relinquished. GEO. BLIGHT, 
Treasurer of Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 
October 27, 1825. 
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For the best merino ram, plate, j 4 

For the best pen of merino ewes, not Jess 
than five in number, plate, —. : 

Jvhn Hare Powel, of Philadelphia county, for 

the best ram of Dishley blood, not less than 
two years old, a piece of plate, worth 

For the best ram of Dishley blood, not more 
thar two years old, plate, ; ‘i 

For the best pen of Dishley ewes, not less 
than five in number, plate, ‘ 10 

For the best ram of Southdown blood, a piece 


~! 


we 


William Wallace Cook, for the best filly, not 
more than three years old, a piece of plate, 
worth ‘ . aye A - 10 

For Rarity. 

A premium having been, offered for the “best 

thorough bred horse,” which in the general accep- 

tation of the term, in this country, is applicable only 
to the race called (wf horses, your committee are 
constrained to regard the strict letter, of the pre- 
mium bill, and thus cannot take into view the beau- 
tiful and high bred Arabians, which on this, as on 
former occasions, have commanded admiration 
wherever they appeared. They are aware that 
their predecessors have not acted upon this rule; 
yet they conceive, as there are thorough bred Cleve- 
land bays, thorough bred barbs, and thorough bred 
horses of various denominations, there can. be no 

hesitation in the minds of the directors, as e 

construction, which they have given to the society’s 

intention formally proclaimed in their bills. No 

Cleveland bay having appeared, they venture to re- 

commend that an honorary premium of a cup worth 

25 dollars, be presented to John G. Watmough, for 

Abdallah,* and that a cup of the same value be 

presented to John Watson, for Brown Highlander, 

as they conceive that the symmetry, breeding, ac- 
tivity, and strength of.these horses, more nearly 
approach the characteristics of the animal called 

Cleveland bay, than any which have been brought 


JOHN HARE POWEL, 
RICHARD B. JONES, 
JNO. G. WATMOUGH, 
REUBEN HAINES, 
Committee. 


\into their view. 


JOHN ALLEN, Assistant Judge. 

The Committee for Oxen at the Plough report, 
that the following named individuals contended for 
the premium fer the best pair of working oxen, viz: 

B. Leyzalere, of Bucks county, William Harris, 
of Chester vounty, John G. Watmough, and Mor- 
decai R. Moore, of Montgomery county, and Tho. 











of plate, worth . ; : . 0 
For his imported ram. 
For the best ewe of Southdown blood, plate, 20 
For his imported ewe. 
For the best broad-tail ram of mountain Tu- 
nisian blood, plate, ‘ ; 10 
| For the best broad-tail ewe of mountain Tu- 
nisian blood, plate, , . 
Reuben Haines, for the best boar, not less than 
| eight months old, a piece of plate, worth 10 
Charles Kuhn, for the next best, plate, 5 
David Woodington, for the best sow, not less 
than eight months old, 
| John Finlayson, for the next best, 


For the best pigs, not less than five in num- 
ber, not more than eight months old, 5 

The committee further submit, that althougl 
they recommend the above animals, as entitled to 
‘premiums, they consider Mr. Leflert’s ewes and 
jram, Mr. Worth’s ewes and ram, Mr. Samue! Cox’s 
ewes and ram, all of Dishley blood, as fine speci- 
mens of their breed. ‘ 

Mr. Case’s pen of Dishley ewes was much noticed. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Wynkoop exhibited pens of 
merinoes, of good size and in fine condition. 

Mr Reading, of New Jersey, presented two very 
Jine merino sheep. 

The committee have the satisfaction to state, 
that they have on no occasion witnessed a display 
of finer stock of the kind. 

Mr. Rees’ boar, of eleven months, was of re- 
markable size. 

Mr. James Cox’s sow, of four years, and Mr. 
Samuel Cox’s boar of the same age, of mixed Suf- 
folk breed, are deemed well entitled to notice. 

HENRY L. WADDELL, 

JNO. WILLCOX, 

JONATHAN ROBERTS, 

WM. HARRIS, 

WM. DARLINGTON, 
Committee. 

The Committee on Horses report that they consi- 
der the following persons entitled to premiums : 
Edward Parker, for the best thorough bred horse, 

not less than three years old, a piece of plate, 
worth . ‘ 4 : ‘ $5 

For the horse “John Stanley.” 

Joseph Kersey, for the best horse, fitted for 
draught, not less than three years old, a 
piece of plate, worth ; P 


mas F, Ashton, of Philadelphia county; and that 
they consider Dr. Wm. Harris entitled to the pre- 
mium of ‘a piece of piate worth 50 dollars, for the 
best pair of working oxen, above 6 years old, re- 
ference being had to their performance at the 
plough,” one-eighth of an acre of hard old sward 
having been accurately ploughed by them, six inch- 
es deep, in 21 minutes, without a driver. 
JOHN WILLCOX, 
GEO. BLIGHT, 
JAMES WORTH, 
JONA. THOMAS, 
Committee. 


The Committee for the trial of Draught Horses, 
beg leave to report, that they recommend the award 
of the premium for the best pair of draught horses, 
reference being had to their performance at the 
plough, to Guy Bryan, of Philadelphia county, a 
piece of plate worth 25 dollars. Nine persons hay- 
ing entered. JOHN WILLCOX, 

WM HARRIS, 
THOS. SMITH, 
JONA, THOMAS, 

Committee. 


The Committee for the trial of Ploughmen with 
Oxen beg leave to report, that they recommend the 
award of the premium for thegbest ploughman with 





*Col. Watmough was originally on the Committee 
for Horses. He peremptorily refused to serve, but was 
persuaded to act, upon condition, that no opinion should 
be required from him in relation to horses for quick 
draught, in which only his interest could be concerned. 
A similar course was observed by Judge Jones, who 
by his vote upon the question, as to the “‘thorough bred 


5|horse,” excluded his own, although as high bred an 








For Chester County Bay. 


Arabian as any that can be shown. 
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oxen, to Thomas F’. Ashton, of Philadelphia coun- 
ty—30 dollars. Six persons having entered. 
JOHN WILLCOX, 
THOS. SMITH, 
JONA. 'THOMAS, 
GEO. BLIGHT, 
Committee. 


The Committee for the trial of Ploughmen with 
Horses beg leave to report, that they recommend 
the award of the premium for the best ploughman 
with horses, to Samuel Beaver, of Chester county— 
$0 dollars. Nine persons having entered. 

JOHN WILLCOX, 
WM. HARRIS, 
THOS. SMITH, 
JONA. THOMAS, 
Committee. 


The Committee on Sheep Shearing consider Da- 
vid Tappan entitled to a premium of 5 dollars. 
Five persons having entered. 
MATTHEW ROBERTS, 
Chairman. 


The Committee on Domestic Manufactures re- 
commend the award of the following premiums to 
the persons respectively named : 

For the best blankets, to Mrs. Elizabeth Worth, 
of Bucks county, $10 
For the second best, to Mrs. . 
tercounty, . : ‘ ‘ 
For the best piece of damask table linen, to 
John Finlayson, . , , ‘ 
For the best carpeting, not less than 30 yards, 
to Mrs. Hepzibah Thomas, of Bucks county 
For the second best, to Mrs. Barnitz, of York 
county, 
For the best heart 
Bucks county, . 
For the second best, to 
Bucks county, ‘ F ‘ 
For the best cotton shawl, to the pupils of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, . ; ; ‘ 
For the best cider, not less than 30 gallons, to 
Mr. John Teaster, of Bucks county, 10 


The committee have to regret, that the woollen 
knit hose manufactured by Mrs. Kersey, of Chester 
county, were not received in time to enable them 
to do justice to their merits. 

Several samples of domestic wine were exhibited, 
which were esteemed excellent of their kind. 

Mr. Bonsall, of Germantown, exhibited his grape 
and currant wine, of equal quality to the wine 
which took the premium last year. 

A sample of some very fine currant wine, was 
presented by Mrs. Waddell, of Bucks county. 

STEPHEN DUNCAN, 
GEO. BLIGHT, 
JONA. THOMAS, 
REUBEN HAINES, 
Committee. 


The Committee on Implements of Husbandry re- 
rt, that they recommend the award of a premium 
of 5 dollars, to Samuel Kirk, of Philadelphia coun- 
ty, for a machine for paring apples. 
A number of implements, adapted to the various 


purpo 


Dr. Harris, of Ches 
5 


—s 


0 


h rug, to Miss Ann Taylor, of 
Miss Ruth Thomas, of 


5 


award of any premium. 
WM. DARLINGTON, 
JONA. THOMAS, 
STEPHEN DUNCAN, 
Committee. 


In addition to the implemenis inspected by the 
committee, various articles were sent by Mr. Powel, 


ses of husbandry, were exhibited, which dis- 
played considerable ingenuity, although no improve- 
ments appeared to@the committee, to be of such 
character as to justify them in recommending the 


The foregoing reports having been presented to 
the Directors, were unanimously accepted, and the 
awards were accordingly proclaimed. 

JOHN P. MILNOR, 
Recording Secretary. 


In addition to the animals which were entitled to 
premiums, the Directors noticed with great satisfac- 
tion an hundred and ten horned cattle of various 
breeds: some of them exhibiting by their points, 
symmetry and early maturity, great improvement, 
evidently arising from the increased attention which 
has been within a few years excited towards this 
important object of the husbandman’s care. They 
were much attracted by Mr. Blight’s, Mr. Mor- 
ris’ and Mr. Hamilton’s cattle from Philadelphia 
county. 
To Mr. Wynkoop, Mr. Feaster, Mr. Worth, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Paxson, Mr. Waddell, and Mr. Thomas, 
of Bucks county; Dr. Harris and Mr. Davis, of 
Chester county; Mr. Roberts and Mr. Matthew Ro- 
berts, of Montgomery county, the Society were in- 
debted for important additions to their show. 
Besides the Sheep for which premiums could be 
awarded by the terms of the bill, more than two 
undred were presented, many of them character- 
ized not merely by excellence of fleece, but by fine 
forms and every mark of healthful and vigorous 
constitutions. ‘I'‘his remark is particularly applica- 
ble to Mr. Kuhn’s merino flock, which, by careful 
selection and skilful management, have been brought 
to attain a degree of size and symmetry in carcass, 
rarely exhibited by merino sheep in this or in any 
other country. 
Although the display of Stud Horses quite equal- 
led the expectations which the Directors had formed 
—the deficiencies in form, bone, size, and action, 
which are evident in most of the females, lead them 
to apprehend, that without increased attention to 
the selection of brood mares, no permanent improve- 
ment can be expected in their offspring, however 
excellent the sires may be in every point and cha- 
racteristic to be desired. 
Thus whilst they consider themselves much in- 
debted to the gentlemen who have gratified them 
by sending mares to the ground, they conceive 
themselves bound to adhere to the restriction an- 
nounced in the bills, and therefore have caused the 
premiums for brvod mares, as none appeared “wor- 
thy of distinction,” to be withheld. 
By offering a premium for thorough bred horses, 
it was not intended to promote the introduction of 
animals for the turf, but merely to put within the 
reach of Pennsylvania farmers, the kind of horse, 
which a majority of the Society consider best adap- 
ted to improve the races employed for quick 
draught upon the road. 

JOHN HARE POWEL, 
Corres. Sec’ry Penn. Agricultural Society. 


Philadelphia County, Oct. 27, 1825, 


After having witnessed the success of their efforts, 
not only in the extent of the exhibition, but in the 
interest manifested by a vast assemblage of respec- 
table farmers, the Society heard from Dr. Darling- 
ton, an ingenious and instructive address; and ad- 
journed to the Red Lion, to receive Mr. Sergeant, 
Mr. Hopkinson, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Ingham, Mr. Brent, 
of Washington, Mr. Barnitz, of York, the members 
of the Legislature from the city and county, and 
other gentlemen whom they had invited, to honour 
them with their company at dinner. 


[We are authorized to state, that “the breeding 
Neat Cattle, in number 110, far exceeding in ex- 
cellence, any former display in Pennsylvania, com- 
prised the best individuals which could be produced 
of “native” New England, New York, Kentucky, 
and various mixed races of Hamburg, Holstein, 
Dutch, Devon, and Alderney breeds, yet not one of 
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(From the New England Farmer.]} 
BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW. 
No. I. 


Mr. Lowell's Report on Fat Cattle, Bulls, and Bull 
Calves, with some prefutory remarks 
Brighton, Mass. October 19, 1825, 

TuE committee of the Trustees of this Society 
appointed to make the arrangements of. our annuaj* 
festival, desirous of economizing the time of the pub- e 
lic, proposed some material and important changes 
with this view. Among the rest, they determined 
that it was inexpedient on the first day of the Cattle 
Show to have any ceremonies or public address 
These were found to consume so much time, that it 
was almost impossible for the committees to perform 
their duty with that ease and intelligence, which jus- 
tice to the competitors seemed to require. No time 
sufficient for the purpose was left for celiberation 
and the preparation of the Reports. By the sup- 
pression of the ceremonies and*Address, they were 
enabled to make the trial of working cattle on the 
which is a great convenience to competi- 
tors. was hardly fair, and certainly not humane, 
to suffer the animals which had been employed in 
the ploughing match, to proceed instantly to the trial 
of their strength and skill in drawing heavy weights, 
and in the various movements necessary to form an 
opinion of their powers and training. 
Another benefit was contemplated by the change, 
The collection of such a concourse of people, and 
such a concurrence of fine animals, seemed to offer 
a fit occasion favourable to the seller and purchaser, 
for a fair or auction of cattle, and of other objects 
presented for show. Hitherto this sale being on the 
second day, not only obliged the owners of animals 
and of goods intended to be sold, to remain at great 
expense to await the auction, but as the collection of 
persons who might be purchasers was much smaller 
on the second day than on the first, much, if not the 
greater part of the benefits proffered by this fair 
were lost. The animals and the goods were, (it was 
feared) often sacrificed, and thus one of the objects 
contemplated was in a great degree frustrated. 

We hope that the change will prove beneficial, 
though it can only be tested by experiment. 

_ In conformity with the same views of omizing 
time, the committee proposed that the reading of 
the Reports of the several committees should be dis- 

ensed with, and they publicly announced that the 

ist of premiums only should be read, and the whole 
proceedings should be closed by an extemporaneous 
address from the President. 'To this last suggestion 
I have always felt an invincible repugnance. It is 
true that on most of the preceding anniversaries of 
the Brighton Show, I have made some cursory and 
unprepared remarks, but I have since thought that 
the practice ought © be discontinued. If any rej 
marks which an individual should or could suggest 
on such a public occasicn, in which we are honour- 
ed by the attendance of fermers, manufacturers and 
other citizens, from all parts of the state, could be 
worthy of their attention, it surely would be more 
respectful as well as more useful, to devote some lit- 
tle previous thought, to make them so. I agree that 
they should not be elaborate,—that they should be 
familiar, simple, easy, natural. They should par- 
take of the character of oral or extemporaneous com- 
munications. They should not be such as ought to 
be fair subjects of criticism, except with respect to 
the thoughts; those must and ought to be subject to 
strict examination. There are unquestionably some 
highly gifted minds, whose first thoughts are so 
sound, and whose mode of expressing them extem- 
poraneously is so happy, that no painful feelings are 
excited from the hesitation or confusion of the speak- 
er. But it seems to me that the topics of agricul- 
ture and manufactures do not afford scope for any 
display of eloquence, and that any effort to bestow 








merely for exhibition. 


them took a premium.”—Ep, Am. Farm.) 





ornament upon them is much worse than lost. To 
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speak fluently and persuasively on any subject, we 
must be excited in some degree above our natural 
and ordinary tone of feeling. We can be so excited 
as to great moral and religious truths. We can be 
so excited at the bar, when the tives, fortunes, and 
reputation of our fellow men are at stake. We can 
searcely fail to be so excited, when in legislative 
assemblies we are discussing the great interests of 
a state or nation: but how is it possible to raise 
our feelings to the lowest strain of eloquence, when 
we are descanting upon the compurative merits of 
yarious races of cattle, or different modes of cul- 
ture of the soil? ay : 

It seems to me impossible. But if it were possi- 
ble to others, it is not to the individual who now ad- 
dresses you; who feels, that he never possessed that 
power, that rare and almost supernatural gift, some- 
times dangerous in its exercise, of influencing the 
opinions of others by original thoughts, rapidly ex- 

ressed in glowing and kindling language. 

“The great object of this, and of all the other 
almost innumerable societies throughout Europe 
and America, (and their influence now extends to 
nearly 100 millions of people,) is to encourage im- 
vements in agriculture, and the mechanic arts 
elosely connected with it, particularly domestic pro- 
ductions in private families—not that we feel indif- 
ferent to the success of those extensive and splen- 
did joint stock companies, which by underselling the 
roductions of foreign countries, open a wide field 
for the encouragement of our industry, yet our 
liar province is to encourage the promotion of 
improved modes of culture, to enable these old and 
highly populous states to retain their excellent, well 
educated population at home, rather than to force 
them al#8ad to acquire a precarious support in new 
countries, at the sacrifice of health, and in some 
cases of subsistence. Such are the legitimate, wise 
and reasonable objects of all our agricultural asso- 
ciations in New England. We know very well, 
from the example of Great Britain, that New Eng- 
Jand alone is capable of sustaining a population of 
16 millions instead of two. We are convinced, that 
by remaining at home, much more and greater per- 
sonal comfort will be secured to the individual— 
much greater opportunities afforded for literary, 
moral and religious instruction. It is therefore our 
first duty, by all the means in our power, to render 
our section of the cuuntry a desirable place of re- 
sidence to our population. Nobody has a right to 
quarrel with us for attempting to make that popula- 
tion happy and prosperous, and for affording them 
inducements to stay at home. When we emigrate, 
they sometimes laugh at us for our sharpness and 
shrewdness, the necessary result of our superior 
modes of early education. Surely they who so com- 
lain, will find no fault, if by improving our farms, by 
increasing the amount of purely domestic produc- 
tions, and by availing ourselves of the advantages 
which God, the author of all good, has purposely 
given us, of our excellent mill privileges, we attempt 
to check the emigration of our citizens towards 
other states, where their superior sagacity is deemed 
, and their superior industry is sometimes 
branded with the opprobrious names of avarice and 
overreaching’. 

It is, it appears to me, time that New England 
should take care of itself, instead of permitting its 
territory to be depopulated by emigration. It is by 
the fair and active use of the proper means to ac- 
complish this most desirable end, that New Eng- 
land, if it shall persevere in the present energy and 
intensity of its exertions, will bear to the other 
portions of the United States, in fifty years, a pro- 
portion far greater than it has hitherto borne. 

It is pertinent in this view for us to consider what 
have been the moral and political means, which 
have raised Great Britain to its present high state 


almost call it a miraculous change,) than by a very 


short notice introduced into the Edinburgh Obser- 
ver, and copied into that excellent work, the Ame- 
rican Farmer, edited by a man of strong powers of 
mind, John S. Skinner, Esq. . 

“In seventy years, the people of Great Britain 
have advanced full eight millions in number. Fifty 
years ago the very existence of canals was matter 
of incredulity, (recollect that this was so late as the 
commencement of the war with her colonies here, 
and that she has been engaged in 30 years of ex- 
pane warfare since that period,) sixty-six mil- 
ions of dollars have since been expended on canals, 
and at least half as much more are now devoted to 
new, unfinished projects of this description. Fifty 
years since, there was scarcely a steam engine in 
the country; there cannot now be less than 12,000: 
a creation of power at least equal to the labour of 
250,000 horses—an energy which, in a single day, 
would have erected the greatest pyramid of Egypt, 
heretofore the astonishment of mankind. ifty 
years since, the export of manufactured cotton did 
not amount to a million of dollars; it has*now swol- 
len to 133 millions of dollars. In the same period, 
the exported manufactures of woollen goods, in 
defiance of Saxon, Prussian, Spanish, and Ameri- 
can competition, have advanced more than eight 
millions of dollars. Fifty years since, the imports 
into England of new silk, were only 250,000 Ibs. in 
weight, they are now nearly 30 millions. Fifty 
years since, they exported only four millions of yards 
of linen goods; they now export forty millions. 
Fifty years since, their whole exports were only 66 
millions of dollars; they are now 222 millions.” 

Our own history would show, perhaps, as great 
and honourable a change, but it is still vastly infe- 
rior to theirs, in proportion to our comparative popu- 
lation. Our exports of domestic productions not 
exceeding 55 millions, and theirs being 222 mil- 
lions—ours being to theirs only as 4, while our popu- 
lation is to theirs as 11 to 16, or two-thirds. 

it is important to us, and to all nations, to know 
from what cause this rapid increase of British in- 
dustry has been derived. No doubt from superior 
capital in the first place; from the employment of 
the lights of science in the second—but among the 
other causes, must be reckoned as not unimportant, 
the encouragement given to individual skill and ta- 
lent by their grand national society of arts and 
manufactures. ‘That society has sedulously watch- 
ed over the general interests, it has fostered every 
new invention; it has brought into public notice 
the retiring and modest inventor, it has recom- 
mended his discovery and rewarded his skill, not 
merely by its pecuniary aid, but by attracting pub- 
lic attention to his merits. 

The same effect has been pro:uced upon agricul- 
ture by similar measures. It is perfectly idle to at- 
tribute simply to increased demand, the rapid pro 
gress which that nation has made in the productions 
of its soil. It is of very little importance whether 
it is, or is not admitted that science has done much 
for agriculture, (though I believe it has effected 
more than is generally believed,) but the attention 
to it, the exertions of those who have promoted it, 
not for profit, but from patriotic and public motives, 
have done incomparable good. It would be as ab- 
surd to deny that the human intellect cannot, when 
applied to agriculture, effect important and valua- 
ble improvements, as it would be to contend, that it 
could not improve the other arts. Agriculture, to 
be sure, is not as susceptible of improvements by 
machinery, as its sister arts, but the range of its 
objects of cultivation may be indefinitely extended, 
and improvements may be made, and have been 
made in the culture of these new objects. It is not 
generally known, that the cabbage, and the carrot, 
and the Swedish turnip, and the beet and the most 





of productive industry. I cannot give you a better 
nora more condensed view of that state, (1 might 


valuable varieties of the latter, the mangel wurtzel, 
and the yellow, and sugar beet, are altogether of 


modern ‘introduction; so modern that our excellent 
ancestors had never heard of them; could not have 
heard of them, because they did not exist. 

I will not detain you on the subject of fruits, be- 
cause it has, at present, but a limited interest. I 
am, however, much amused, when I hear one of 
our farmers who supply the Boston market with 
fruit, undervalue the services: of the gentlemen far- 
mers, when it is demonstrable that to their exer- 
tions they owe many of the good fruits which they 
possess, and while they carefully watch their pro | 
gress, and avail themselves of all their i 
in the culture of them. This is perfectly natural; 
but it is highly proper that on public occasions, we 
should advert to the undoubted benefits, which 
science and superior capital have introduced. 

Is there one farmer aivong those, whom I 
the honor to address, who knows that clover is Ghe 
of the trophies of agricultural science? that it was 
utterly unknown in England at the time of the emi- 
gration of our ancestors? I hope there are none, 
who are so ignorant as to believe, that the potato 
was a native production, or that it cost vast and 
continued efforts to overcome the prejudice of the 
farmers against it. Yet banish the potato, the re- 
sult of commerce and science, and you would at 
once deprive Massachusetts of a plant worth some 
millions of dollars annually; and if Ireland should 
be deprived of it, a famine would instantly ensue. 

Shall we allude to the cotton plant? No. Our 
northern farmers feel not its importance, except in- 
directly, in the cheapness of the excellent cloth ma- 
nufactured from it; in the general increase of wealth 
from its manufacture; in the building up of new 
towns in the interior, forming new and valuable 
markets for their products at enhanced prices, and ~ 
with less labour and expense of transportation. 

Yet you owe the cotton plant exclusively and en- 
tirely to intelligent men—book men, who were not 
practical farmers; a plant which yields to this coun- 
try a greater revenue than all its other productions 
of the sea and of the land. 

We now come to some of the direct and undis- 
puted benefits derived from this particular Society. 
Col. Humphreys introduced some merino sheep. 
His situation as minister to the court of Portu 
enabled him, and he wisely and patriotically orn 
himself of the opportunity to introduce a few me- 
rino sheep. This Society, alive to the interests of 
agriculture, granted him their gold medal. It was 
not so much to him, the value of the present, as 
the evidence it afforded of the importance of the 
acquisition, thus enabling him to put a high price 
on his sheep. Col. Humphreys kept his ae, as 
he had a right te do, for his own private emolument. 
A few ar afterwards, Mr. Livingston, our minis- 
ter to France, had credit enough with the Emperor, 
to obtain some of the merino race from the impe- 
rial flock of Rambouillet. He, too, as he had a 
right to do, turned his ens to profit, and the 
price of $3000 for a single ram, excited the atten- 
tion of our Society; and knowing, as we did, that 
they could be bought in Spain for $10, of the purest 
breed, we offered premiums of $100 each, for rame 
and ewes. They came in great numbers, as we an- 
ticipated. There was a foolish rage, in the first 
instance, perfectly absurd in itself, but always in- 
evitable in such cases, It ended, just like the late 
absurd speculations in cotton, in disappointment 
and disaster; and the merinoes fell into a disrepute 
as irrational as had been the extravagant rise. But 
time and good sense, and experience, those sound 
counsellors which never deceive us, but which al- 
ways settle human affairs on their true and solid 
foundation, soon raised the merinoes to their me- 
rited rank; and it may now be safely expected, that 
never did any society more wisely and judiciously 
expend its money for the benefit of any country, - 
than ours has done "] grening a medal to Colonel 
Humphreys in the first instance; and finding that 
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he and Mr. Livingston adopted the very fair and) that I know of. It cannot be denied, that we in 
justifiable project of a monopoly, and a very restrict |New England have taken no pains whatever on 
ed one, by offering premiums for new importations,, this subject. If'it should be admitted, that the fine 
which it can be proved by our records induced the’ natural pastures on the beautiful, fertile and moist 
importation of many thousands. Let us then en-/ hills of Worcester, that paradise of New England 
joy a due credit for our exertions. We ask uo for fine cattle, had kept up a race of cattle, vigo- 
more. It is a curious fact, worthy of notice in the rous, and nearly perfect in their forms, the same 
history of agriculture, (and commerce and manu- could not be affirmed of Bristol, or the southern 
factures can exhibit many as curious,) that the me- counties, or of the northern part of Middlesex or 
rino sheep became in this country at one time so Norfolk. In truth, our race of milch cows was and 
odious, so much of a bye-word, that those who had is generally ordinary, and our cattle at large may be} 
adventured in the speculations, were compelled to/ aflirmed to be inferior to those of England, of the 
join in the general laugh at them, and to shelter, Netherlands, and of Normandy. I can only say,| 
themselves under the ground of an epidemic illusion.| that going to Europe, with very little agricultural] | 

Yet in the short space of seven years, we have! knowledge I admit, in 1803, the first and deepest 
not only seen the merino race rise into favour, but impression, made on my mind of any differences in| 








cacy and difficulty, it would appear to us to be the 
wisest and best course to give a free and unre- 
strained range to every sort of experiment, not the 
least important of which, in my judgment, nay, the 
most important, is to see, by actual trial, how far the 
European improvements in the breed of cattle, oy; 
staple productions, are adapted to our culture, 

If they fail, no lasting injury can be the conse. 
quence, because the opponents of imported ‘stock 
contend, that the progress of change is very slow 
and if disadvantageous, will of course be check 
by individual interest, before any great evil should 
be eflected. My own conviction is, that the expe- 
riment has been so far successful. 

Having made these general remarks, which I am 
sensible have been extended to what, I fear, will be 


we have seen sheep of that breed introduced from 


the agricultural state of those countries compared | felt to be a tedious length, let us now advert to our 
with our own, arose from the marked, the unques-| present cattle show, and to those animals which fel] 





the cold and comfortless region of Saxony, and 
selling at prices which, it is alleged, have allorded 
the importers a profit of 12 or $15,000 on a very 


itionable superiority of their horned animals. ‘Their 
proportions were better, thcir size was generally 
few sheep. We ought not, however, to disguise or|/superior, the bags of their cows were larger and 
conceal the fact, that much of this extravagant de- | better formed; the show at Smithfield, a market 
mand has been the result of a system of protecting |like that of Brighton, exhibited finer animals for 
duties, which, whatever the effect of the eloquence |sale—much finer, on common miarket days, than 
of interested raisers of sheep may produce on pub- 
lic opinion and policy, is radically unsound. 

Fifty years hence men will be, if not astonished, 
at least ashamed, that the science of political eco- 
nomy was so little understood in our country. They 
will be surprised that we should be willing to pay! I should limit myself, as the first and principal 
so much for articles of the first necessity, merely to|udvantage derived from foreign importation to this. 
advance and increase the profits of one thousandth that the care bestowed on the cross breed is of 
part of our community—that we should consent to jitself a boon, equal to all the increased expense. 
pay for our clothing 35 per cent more than we|We have been, we all know, utterly careless of our 
ought to pay, or than it is worth, the whole of|young stock. ‘The introduction of a new breed 
which constitutes the profit of one-hundredth, or|produces of itself a greater degree of care. ‘This 
one-thousandth part of our population. But we are!is a good not easily estimated. ‘The attention to 
as yet in our infancy; and it is not extraordinary | one animal naturally leads to an increased attention 
that we should adopt the erroneous doctrines pre-jto a proinising one of native race; and so the whole 
valent in Europe one hundred years since, and in mass are gradually improved. Is not this the way, 
some parts of Europe even now. ‘The concentra-|the ordinary course, by which all other improve- 
tion of effort and exertion of opulent, intelligent) ments in human industry are produced? 
persons, interested in any particular branch of in- _ If Mr. Slater had not introduced his cotton mill 
dustry, must for a long period of time be an over-|into Rhoce Island some 30 years since, can any 
match for the enlightened but disinterested advo-;man say that there would have been at this day a 
cates for an entire freedom of trade, and of human jcotton factory in New England? [ do not mean to 
industry. It must not be inferred, that we think |say that there might not; but [ have no doubt that 
lightly of the value of manufacturing industry, nor | 


the average appearance, which is the only fair rule. 

Un my return | was struck with the difference; 
the inferior state of our cattle; the comparative 
amount of offal when the animal wes fat. 





this establishment accelerated the introduction of 
of its effeets on our prosperity; but we would have|them. The knowledge, thut other nations possess 
its growth a natural one, healthy and vigorous—!superior modes of industry, does not excite, or but 
which, not depending on monopolizing acts, wili|very slowly excites, a disposition to copy the exam- 
endure by its own native strength. It will not be'ple. One successful eflort at home, does more in 
supposed that I am unfriendly to manufactures, in | eight years, than filty years success in another 
which the fortunes of those most dear to me, and a}country. We are, it is true, imitative animals, but 
large portion of my own are engaged; but I wish | still we need to have the example before our own 
that they should repose on a basis much more se- eyes. We apply these remarks, which we believe 
cure and durable than legislative provisions, subject |to be sound, to agricultural improvements, and 
to repeal, and tending to an unnatural and morbid especially to the amelioration of our domestic ani- 
extension of them, much more ruinous to small ad-| mals. How long had we read ef Saxony and Spa- 
venturers, than to the larger ones. nish sheep without ever dreaming of introducing 
We will now advert to another branch of the them? Once introduced, they spread with a ve- 
efforts of this Society to improve the breed of do- |locity which is immeasurable. Grant, that the horn- 
mestic animals. It is, we all know, debateable cd cattle imported are not in any respect superior 
ground. We shall not enter into the controversy; |to our own—(not that [ believe it,) yet their intro- 
but we owe it to ourselves to defend the grounds duction has given a value to all other stock of the 
on which we offered premiums for imported stock. | same description, by inducing more eare as to their 
It was well known to every agricultural man,'treatment and improvement, and a general atten- 
who was a reader, that Great Britain and France tion to the subject. If it has not produced this effect, 
were not contented with the existing state of their |it must be only because we are incorrigibly obsti- 
horned cattle; that for fifty years last past they had | nate in persisting in old usages, in the neglect of 
set themselves seriously at work to wnprove them. |selecting the finest individuals for breeding, and of 
It was as certainly true, that in owr country no such |sustaining and improving by generous food, those 
effort had been made. Of course, it was to be pre-| which we do raise. 
sumed that these nations had improved their races;| {t surely cannot be unimportant in a state, whose 
while ours had been, to say the least, stationary. great staples must forever be, their beef, pork, and 
It is admitted on all sides, that much may be done, wool, to urge on every occasion, to press by every 
by selection of fine individuals, and by care in pre- | means, the amelioration of the races of the animals 
serving the important races pure from contamina-! which yield us these staple productions. We may 
tion or intercourse with poorer ones. No such indeed fairly differ as to the means best adapted to 
selection of our races has taken place to this hour,/the end; but as this must be a subject of some deli- 


Brighton, except rarely, ever exhibits. I speak of 


‘ler one. 


under the particular and minute notice of the com. 
mittee of which I was chairman. 

Such an exhibition of fat cattle has, so far as] 
| know, never been seen at Brighton, and I believe ig 
| America. There were no less than thirteen api. 
mals, weighing from 1673 to 2313 pounds, and from 
|5 to 7 years of age. In every case but one, they 
(had been inured to hard labour; and in every case 
the expense of feed in fatting was far less than Eng. 
lish writers give as the average course of fatting in 
England. Operate as it may, it is both my duty and 
inclination, to state fairly and fully the results and 
the facts. ‘The greater part of these animals had 





| been taken off trom labour about seven months, 


‘Lheir food had been generally what is called cob- 
meal, that is, the corn and cob of Indian com 
ground together Some interesting facts were 
|stated by one farmer, which | deem it a duty to ex- 
Libit. 

He tried his ox with pure Indian mes], and after 
ja few days trial, the animal refused it. He then 
(tried the coarser food of cob-meal, which I have 
just detined, and he took it greedily. This isa 
modern experiment and may prove of great praeti- 
cal utility. A Shrewsbury farmer, I think by the 
name of Rice, was the first who communicated it 
|to our society, though it may have been in use long 
before. It is important, however, to know, that an 
animal may refuse a richer food and prefer a coars- 
_ Lam not at all surprised at it. It is pre- 
cisely in conformity with what we see every day 
around us. A sailor would pine on turkies and 
dunghill fowls as a constant food, and return with 
pleasure to his beef and pork, and peas soup. 

There was another very interesting fact disclosed 
on this examination. 'There were three fine five 
years old steers of Joseph Easterbrooks, Esq. of Roy- 
lalston, two of which had been worked hard from 
the age of three years, and the third had never had 
a yoke around his neck. The judges (and better 
judges there could scarcely be than my associates,) 
could perceive no sensible ditference in the value of 
the worked and unworked cattle. Of the same age, 
owned by the same man, with the same treatment 
and food, the unworked oxen often were in no de- 
/gree superior to those which had been submitted to 
labour, Great Britain might learn a lesson from 
this example, if her farmers could have been pre- 
sent. Itis also worthy of remark, that these dive 
years old cattle weighed about a ton a piece, and 
the seven years old cattle but a trifle more. I state 
these facts as being worthy of notice, since | deem 
one practical remark of far greater value than vo- 
lumes of theory. 

The Committee award the first premium for fat 
oxen to Joseph Easterbrooks, of Royaiston, for his 
dark brown ox—weight 2104, 7 years old—g25. 

The second premium for fat oxen, they award to 
John ‘Temple, for his silver nosed ox, 6 years old— 
weight 2178—$20. 

‘The third premium to the same person, Joho 
Temple for his other ox of the same yoke—$10, 
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a owe it to my colleagues, to whom I wholly de 
ferred the decision in this case of fat cattle, tu say, 
that their duty was one of peculiar difficulty and 
delicacy: ‘The cattle were all so fine, so equal in 
their forms, proportions and good qualities, that 
even such judges as Mr. Winchester and Mr. Ba- 
ker, my associates, must have been, and they were 
embarrassed. " 


On this subject, I will take occasion to say, that, 
our cattle are in fact heavier and larger, in my; 
opinion, than the English cattle, taking them on an! 


average wn both cases. 

The great distinction which I should make from 
the experience of six years, at our cattle shows, 
would be this—that the crosses of the imported stock 
have less offal, less vaprofitable meat, keep tat with 
less food, or rather keep more fat on the same food, 
than our own races. 

I know very well that this opinion is questioned 
by very high authority; but my opportunities have 
not been few, serving for so many years on this 
committee; and I am constrained to say,, and it is 
my duty to say it, as I believe it, that upon precisely 
the same food the improved races of Great Britain 
(as we see themi here,) not only have more profita- 
ble flesh, on parts of great value, but they will 
thrive faster on the same food than our native 
stock. Exceptions, of course, every man of sense 
knows, occur in all breeds. I know personally, that 
an animal, taken from its mother at a week old, 
treated precisely as native stock by its side was treat- 
ed, has been always fat, while the others were lean. 
I touch not the question, for it is but conjecture 
whether, with our inferior and often careless treat- 
ment, they will not degenerate. If they do, and 
only when they do, we ought to consider them no 
longer objects of attention. 

‘The competition for bulls, we are sorry to say, 
w's this year smaller than we have ever known. 
We award— 

The first premium to Zephaniah Brown, of Charl- 
ton, for a bull out of Holderness, an imported ani- 
mal—330. 

The second to William Gilmore, of Franklin, 
Norfolk county, for his bull, also out of Holder- 
ness—$20, 

The third to hom. John Welles, for his bull of the 
Cwlebs race—$10. 

The bull calves were also few in number; much 
less than usual, and we regret it. 

The first premium we award to the hon. Mr. 
Welles for a bull calf from Admiral, 4 Denton—15 
dollars. 

The second to Jeremiah,Hawes, of East Sudbu- 
ry, for a bull calf of native breed—g10. 

The third to Henry Craft, for a bull out of Mr. 
George Lyman’s beautiful imported buil—$5. 





EASTON CATTLE SHOW. 

Tue hour of distributing Premiums at this Exhi- 
tion was too late for our paper of to-day. We can 
only give a general view of it, without a satisfacto- 
ry — of particulars, which will appear next 
week, 

The show of Cattle was good, but not so nu- 
merous as before, though the specimens were 
very fine. 'The Devons were (we believe,) uni- 
versally admitted to be superior to any thing 
ever exhibited on this ground, ‘The Sheep were 
numerous and of the finest quality—no finer sheep 
could be oflered to view. ‘The Swine were not 
numerous, but all of fine form and size. ‘The dis- 
play of Horses was considered by the by-standers, 
to be the most inferior one ever made here. ‘There 


were some fine Mules, and a few good looking 
Jacks; some fine yokes of (xen. The exhitition 
of Butter was beautiful, and we learn that the qua- 
lity of so many parcels was so fine as to puzzle the 





manufactures were, as usual, most beautiful, nume- 
rous and well wrought. We cannot, however, 
|touch that subject further, without injustice, and 
| therefore leave it to the report that the committee 
of judges will make on it, who wili be much more 
capable than we are. 

Upon the whole, the show was highly creditable, 
though less extensive in some parts of it than for- 
merly. ‘The company was numerous and highly 
respectable in character, though we regret to say, 
net so numerous as four years ago, when the no- 
velty was greater. 

We hope our citizens will not suffer this useful 
and important institution to decline, either for the 
|want of patronage or the want of their attendance 
jand encouragement. ‘The longer we keep up cattle 
ishows, the better able we shall be to keep them up, 
jand the better prepared we shall be to give interest 
jand utility to them. One grand annual exhibition 
jof this sort for our shore, where ail tie exertions of 
lall the int Higence and enterprise of all thie coun- 
ties could be brought together, in generous Compe- 
titiog, would do. ‘Lhe extent of country is about 
enough to be drawn together annually to o..e point, 
for a general exhibition of individual exertions, it 
would afford an ample field for competition, with- 
out which competition, warmly contested and spi- 
ritedly kept up, there can be no hope of preserving 
cattle sows. As for imdividual county shows in 
our present stages of incipient improvement, they 
are out oi the question: we may amuse ourselves 
by the etiort, if we please, but the eflort must prove 
unavailing; the limits of competition are too nar- 
row, and what value or reputation can premiums, 
conferred alone in the exertions of one county, give 
to ariicles that obtain them upon such a restricted 
scale? H tie object is iuprovement, throw open 
the doors to all—tet the chances of rivaiship be as 
great us pussible—make the competuon geaeral— 
cali togetuer the greater number, and tie more you 
increuse the theatre of exertion, the more you pro- 
mote the general interest. {aston Gazeite. 








ON RAISING HORSES. 
Montgomery County, d., Nov. 5, 1825. 
To tHe Evitor: 

I have long, and with increasing wonder, observ- 
ed tie pracuce pursued by (perhaps,) a majority of 
the peuple im our state, of rearing cuits sired by 
siuds, niany of which are, in reality, fit ior no sin- 
gle purpose that the foui is desigueu jor—as though 
they sincerely believed there was a reasonaule pro 
bability of thus obtainmy a good horse. And not- 
withstanding it is, t believe, m1 musi counties in the 


a few vendues, which we think “costs but, little. 
‘But here there isa prospect of gain.” Just so in 
the other case. 

If a mare is not worth putting to a fine horse— 
why, in the name of common sense, put her to a 
horse at all? for if from a good one she will not be 
likely to bring a colt that will pay for raising and 
the price of siring besides, what kind of a mon- 
ster is to be expected from the other? Something 
might be said in relation to the probability of get- 
ting a colt from a horse that has but a stand or two, 
or perhaps is only kept at home. When from one, 
going all over a county in pursuit of custom, the 
chance is but slim. 


An ApMIRER OF Goop Horses. 


(The writer’s object is clearly expressed, in plain’ 
language, best suited to the subject—and it is sure- 
ly un object of very great importance, whellivs 
consider the capital employed, the care bestowed, 
and the expense in rearing horses. ‘The observa- 
tions of the writer are of general application; but 
let us apply them to a single state—to Maryland, 
for example. Let every reader ask himself bow 
many horses are reared annually in the state of 
Maryland, and then reflect what would be the clear 
aggregate gain to the agricultural community of 
the state, if to each of these horses, were added an 
addition of fifty deilars in its value? 2 

There are nineteen counties in the state. Sup- 
pose these counties to average only one hundied 
colts per annum; we are pertectly confident that if 
these were sired by thorough bred horses of good 
size and figure, these 1900 horses would average 
$50 more in the amount they would sell for, over 
and above the diflerence in the cost of the horse’s 
services—and thus the state would realize a clear 
annual increase tu its capital of 995,000! ‘True it 
is, that one farmer will say, I should gain nothing; 
another, that I should not be benefited—but it is 
undeniable, that the community, the agricultural 
community of the state, in the aggregate, would 
gain the $95,000—which are now lost, for want; as 
it would seem, of plain common sense reflection 
and management! Now, how can any class of peo- 
ple expect to escape the charge of ignorance; how 
can they expect to be honoured and respected; how 
can they expect their sons, if discerning and weil 
educated, to choose, spontaneously, a calling fol- 
lowed by those who thus expose themselve to the 
r-proach of improvidence and waut of common 
discernment in the cardinal points of their pursuit? 
As in reasoning there is nothing like apposite ex- 
amples, let us state one or two. Some few years 





past the Editor of this paper procured the best 


state, proven to a demonstratiun, tbat the general jacks, and two fine thorough bred horses, for the 
practice in this respect, Is must desiructive lo ihe! yse of the farmers of the state—one of these was 
interests of thuse who pursue it, yet, in aespite of the celebrated horse Tuckahoe. They did not 
all conviction, aud that sind of couviciion too Which) make enough to pay expenses. Farmers, and weal- 
they ure obliged to adimii whether they wii or not, | thy farmers too, said it is too much to give; [can 
stili—good ‘easy going souls’--when a peddling |send my mare to a horse for $5. Well, what was 
horse comes round in the sprig, ii he ts fat and the result? ‘The few who sent mares to ‘l'uckazhoe 
shines a little, the mares are put, even if in manyjhave fine valuable colts—we passed one on the 
instances the horse has not sufiicient activity tol road yesterday, by a good common mare, the colt 
watk when led, without stunting. — not quite two years old, for which the owner might 

Now, what do we hear urged in favour of all’ get in any market $150—while the same mare would 
this—but that ‘he stands cheap’”—~‘it is too far to have given a colt by a $5 horse that would not sell 
go to such « horse,” (naming him,) or that “my for $60. Again! When an association was lately 
imare is not a first rate, and is not worth putting to | formed in this city, not four years since, to improve 
a fine horse.” Well! let us examine these ‘*kuock the breed of horses, by encouraging the exercises 
‘em down” arguments. And first, the chcapness—' of the turf, it was treated by some as visionary. 
perhaps as low as three doliars; and for this a colt What has been the effect? In two cases that have 
is the product. Now let us pay ten dollars to a fallen under our observation, gentlemen in Cecil 
good horse; put the colts jn the market at four county, sent fine blooded mares to ‘Tuckahoe and 
years old; and ten to one but the colt tor the siring Kelipse—from the two mares they have two coits 
of which ten dollars was paid, will command eighty by each horse, for which they have refused $2000!! 
to one hundred and fifty dollars, when perhaps it For the services of Eclipse, these gentlemen were, 
will be diflicuit to obtain forty for the other. ‘I'hen as their wise neighbours observed, foolish enough 
the vost and trouble of going 10 or 20 miles toa to pay g50. It is probable, that if brought to this 





judges very much. 


The specimens of household 


good horse, will not amount to more than attending state, he would not get as many mares at $30, as 
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would pay the groom; whilst some great beast, with 
bull neck, shoulder as straight as a plumb line, and 

- legs like bed posts, if he only covered at $5, would 
get perhaps 80 mares. In one case, the colt would 
be worth about $40—in the other, from $150 to 200, 
yet the very men who maintain this ridiculous and 
wasteful management of an important branch of 
their farming operations, are eternally thinking and 
calculating, and talking of money! money! money! 
and if you impeach their wisdom, they call you a 
visionary, a theorist, a “book farmer”! It is proba- 
ble that the Jerseymen, in the blood of the ‘“Mes- 
senger” horses, have levied on other states an annu- 
al contribution of some $50,000.} 





THOROUGH BRED HORSES. 


Dear Sir, 

The late match race at New York having just 
terminated in favour of the South, no doubt, at such 
a moment, the admirers of that noble animal, the 
horse, dilate on the respective merits of those who 
may have been brought forward as candidates for 
distinction; and who, like the Horatii and Curiatii 
of antiquity, were permitted to step forth and de 
cide the speed (if not the strength,) of the rival 
parties. At such a moment, I have thought it 
would not be mal-apropos to communicate a fact 
which may be wholly relied upon——which shows the 
spirit of our brethren of New York, who do nothing 
by halves, and every thing worthy of imitation— 
and who evince spirit, talent and liberality in every 
project (from the cutting of a canal to the racing 
of a horse,) to which they affix their hands or turn 
their attention. ‘The fact that I allude to is this: 
Col. Sewell and Samuel Hollingsworth, Esq., of 
Elkton, are each the proprietors of an Eclipse and 
‘Tuckahoe horse colt—for these four colts they have 
been offered $2000, by a company of gentlemen of 
New York. As an evidence that the spirit of en- 
terprise, with respect to this noble animal, is not 
confined to the North, it is with pleasure that we 
add, that the offer was not accepted. 

Is not this incident sufficient to induce breeders to 
be more select in the animals that they breed from? 
It costs no more to sustain one of acknowledged 
worth, than one confessedly indifferent; and it ap- 
pears strange that we should persevere in rearing, 
at the same cost, a colt that at maturity will not 
readily command $60, when, by the same expense 
and trouble, we might have at our disposal one 
that would readily produce thrice the sum. 

e—Which is the most profitable, raising 
calves or colts? The former, in our community, 
generally sell when 15 months old at $10, or there- 
abouts—or blood horses, when at the same age they 
command $500? It will require but little pen, ink 
and paper, and less calculation, to answer the ques- 
tion. Rvs. 1x Urse, 


J. S. Skinner, Esa. JVov. 8, 1825. 
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GENERAL OPERATIONS OF COOKERY. 


Few of the substances which we use for food are 
consumed in the state in which ther are originally 
produced by nature. With the exception of some 
fruits and salads, all of them undergo some prepa- 
ration. In most cases, indeed, this is indispensable; 
for, otherwise, they would not only be less whole- 
some and nutritive, but less digestible. The pre- 
ceding observations, therefore, are only applicable 
to the materials when cooked, and not to the crude 
vegetables and raw flesh in the undressed state. 

e general processes of cookery resolve them- 
selves inte the various modes of applying heat un- 
der different circumstances. They are the follow- 








ing—roasting, frying, broiling, baking, stewing, and 
boiling. ‘These operations not only soften the raw 
materials, and render them alimentary, but the che- 
mical constitution of the cooked substance suffers 
also such alterations, that its constituent parts can 
often no longer be recognized. 


ROASTING ON A SPIT 


Appears to be the most ancient process of render- 
ing animal food eatable by means of the action of 
heat. 

Spits were used very anciently in all parts of the 
world, and perhaps, before the plain practice of 
hanging the meat to a string before the fire. Ere 
the iron age had taught men the use of metals, these 
roasting instruments were made of wood; and as we 
find it in Virgil,* slender branches of the hazel tree 
were particularly chosen— 

——“‘Stabit sacer hircus ad aram 

‘‘Pinguiaque in verubus torrebimus extra colurnis.” 

“The altar let the guilty goat approach, 

And roast his fat limbs on the hazel broach.” 


Roasting is the most simple and direct applieation 
of heat in the preparation of food. The process is, 
for the most part, confined to animal substances, 
though omen fruits, such as apples, chestnuts, and 
oo; roots, are in this manner directly subjected to 

re. 

But in dressing animal food, butcher’s meat, ve- 
nison, fowl and fish, roasting is one of the most usu- 
al processes, and it is, we believe, the best for ren- 
dering food nutritive and wholesome. ‘The chemi- 
cal changes also which roasting induces, are suffi- 
ciently slight, as a careful analysis will procure from 
meat, properly roasted, nearly all the elements which 
are to be found in it in the raw state. Slight as the 
change is however in a chemical, it is considerable 
in a culinary point of view. The texture of the 
meat is more relaxed and consequently it is more 
tender; it is also more sapid and high flavoured. It 
is absolutely essential that the meat intended for 
roasting, has been kept long enough for the fibres 
to become flaccid, without which precaution the best 
meat does not become tender. If the meat be fro- 


thy, which gives to the eye a prelude of the palata- 
ble substance it encrusts. 

The process, as just described, is very similar 
whatever may be the sort of meat roasted, whether 
joints, and the several species of fowl or game. Fish 
is not usually dressed in this way, though the larger 
sorts are sometimes roasted. ‘I'hose who relish eels 
and pike prefer them roasted to any other mode of 
dressing them. 

It is a general practice to move the spit back when 
the meat 1s half done, to clear the bottom part of 
the grate, and to give the fire a good stirring, that 
it may burn bright during the remainder of the pro. 
cess. ‘The meat is deemed sufficiently roasted when 
the steam puffs out of the joint in jets towards the fire, 

To facilitate the process of roasting, a metal 
screen, consisting of a shallow concave reflector, ig 
placed behind the meat, in order to reflect the rays 
of heat of the fire back again upon the meat. This 
greatly hastens the process. ‘Uhe screen is usually 
made of wood lined with tin. It should be kept 
bright, otherwise it will not reflect the rays of heat, 


ROASTING ON A STRING 


Is usually performed by means of the useful con. 
trivance called a bottle jack, a well-known machine, 
so named from its form. It only serves for small 
joints, but does that better than the spit. It is cheap 
and simple, and the turning motion is produced by 
the twisting and untwisting of a string. The sort 
of roasting machine, called the Poor Man’s Spit, is 
something of the same nature, but still more simple, 
The meat is suspended by a skein of worsted, a 
twirling motion being given to the meat, the thread 
is twisted, and when the force is spent, the string 
untwists itself two or three times alternately, till the 
action being discontinued, the meat must again get 
a twirl round. When the meat is half done, the 
lower extremity of the joint is turned uppermost, 
and affixed to the string, so that the gravy flows over 


‘the joint the reverse way it did before. 


ROASTING IN AN OPEN OVEN. 
A Dutch or open oven is a machine for roasting 





small joints, such as fowls, &c. It consists of ap 


zen, it should be thawed, by putting it into cold arched box of tin open on one side, which side is 


water, before it is put on the spit. | 


The process of roasting requires some care to 
conduct it properly. The meat should be gradually 
turned betore the fire, in order to effect its uniform 
exposure to the rays of heat. A covering of paper 

revents the fat from taking fire, and frequently 
asting the meat with gravy or melted fat, prevents 
it from being scorched or becoming dry, bitter, and 
unpalatable. It is necessary to be very careful in 
placing the meat to be roasted at a proper distance 
from the fire. If it is put too near, the surface will ' 
be scorched and burnt to a cinder, while the inner, 
portion will be quite raw; and, if it be too distant, | 
it will never have either the tenderness or the fla- 
vour it would have had by proper care. At first, it 
should be placed at some distance, and afterwards 
be gradually brought nearer the fire, to give the heat 
time to penetrate the whole piece equally; and, the 
larger the joint is, the more gradually should this 
be done. Poultry, in particular, should be heated 
very gradually. 

When the joint is of an unequal thickness, the 
spit must be placed slanting, so that the thinnest 
part is further removed from the fire. 

The less the spit is made to pass through the 
prime part of the meat, the better. Thus, in a 
shoulder of mutton, the spit is made to enter close 
to the shank-bone, and passed along the blade-bone 
of the joint. 

When the meat is nearly sufficiently roasted, it is 
dusted over with a coating of flour; this, uniting 
with the fat and other juices exuded on the surface, 
covers the joint with a brown crust, glazed and fro- 








* Georgics ii. 545. 


placed against the fire. The joint being either sus- 
pended in the machine on a spit, or by a hook, or 
put on a low trevet placed on the bottom of the oven, 
which is moveable. ‘The inside of the oven should 
be kept bright that it may reflect the heat of the fire, 
Thi- is the most economical and most expeditious 
method of roasting in the small way. 
ROASTING IN A CLOSED OVEN, 

Roasting in a closed oven, or baking, consists in 
exposing substances to be roasted to the action of 
heat in a confined space, or closed oven, which does 
not permit the free access of air, to cause the vapour 


|arising from the roasted substance to escape as fast 


as itis formed, and this circumstance materially al- 
ters the flavour of roasted animal substances. 

Roasters and ovens of the common construction 
are apt to give the meat a disagreeable flavour, aris 
ing from the empyreumatic oil, which is formed by 
the decomposition of the fat, exposed to the bottom 
of the oven ‘This inconvenience has been com- 
pletely remedied in two ways, by providing against 
the evil of allowing the fat to burn; and secondly, 
by carrying out of the oven by a strong current of 
heated air, the empyreumatic vapours, as fast as 
they are formed. 

Such are the different processes of roasting meat: 

Rationale.—The first effect of the fire is to rarefy 
the watery juices within its influence which make 
their escape in the form of steam. The albuminous 
portion then coagulates in the same manner as the 
white of an egg does, the gelatine and the osma- 
zone* become detached from the fibrine, and unite 





* Derived from 064 smell, {wj.0s, broth. 
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ne ee cad as 

with a porticn of the fat, which also is liquefied by 'brillianey of the heavens and the buoyancy of the 
the expansive property of heat. The union of these |atr, agreed to an evening’s shooting. We accord- 
form a compound fluid not to be found in the meat ingly, after dinner at 1 o’clock, proceeded to an old, 


previously. This is retained in the interstices of 
the fibres where it is formed by the brown frothy 
crust, but flows abundantly from every pore when a 
cut is made inté the meat with a knife. In conse- 

ence of the dissipation of the watery juices, the 
fbrous nortion becomes gradually corrugated, and, 
if not attentively watched, its texture is destroyed, 
and it becomes rigid. Chemists prove that the pe 
culiar odour and taste of roasted meat depends on 
the development of the principle which has been 
called osmazome, or the animal extractive matter of 
the old chemists, a substance which differs very much 
from every other constituent part of animal matter | 
chemically, in being soluble in alcohol—and to the 
senses, in being extremely savoury or sapid. It is 
upon this principle, which seems to admit of consi- 
derable varieties, that the peculiar grateful flavour 
of animal food, (whether in the form of broth or 
roasted,) and of each of its kinds, depends. Osma- 
zome exists in the largest quantity in the fibrous or- 
gans, or combined with fibrine in the muscles, while 
the tendons and other gelatinous organs appear to 
be destitute of it. The flesh of game, and old ani- 
mals, contains it in greater quantity than that of 
young animals abounding in gelatine. 

The tenderness produced by roasting, we account 
for, from the expansion of the watery juices into 
steam, loosening and dissevering the fibres one from 
another, in forcing a passage through the pores to 
make their escape by. This violence, also, must 
rupture all the finer net work of the cellular mem- 
branes, besides the smaller nerves and blood vessels 
which ramify so numerously through every hair’s- 
breadth of animal substance. This dissolution of 
all the minute parts of the meat, which must take 
place before a particle of steam can escape, will 
most clearly account both for the tenderness and the 
altered colour of roasted meat. The action of heat, 
also, upon the more solid parts of the bundles of fi- 
bres, will, independent of the expansion of the juices, 
cause them to enlarge their volume, and consequent- 
ly make the smaller fibres less firmly adhesive. 

{Accum’s Culinary Chemistry. 





SPORTING OLIO. 








GOOD SHOOTING. 


Wakefield’s Blue Ridge, Nov. 3, 1825. 


“Nor on the surges of the boundless air, 

Though borne triumphant, are they safe; the gun, 
Glanc’d just, and sudden, from the fowler’s eye 
O’ertakes their sounding pinions; and again, 
Immediate, brings them from the towering wing, 


Dead to the ground.”— 
[ Thomson’s Autumn. 
Dear Sir, 
Some time since you requested accounts of suc- 
cessful sporting—here then you shall have account 
of shots which will match the best you have pub- 
lished. On the 20th of the last month, James Ro- 


field which was noW to receive its first “beat” for 
this season. Our dogs were two of the “best Span- 
ish blooded pointers.” The report of the shooting is, 
that Mr. Wingfield, (who by the way is one of the 
best of shots,) discharged, to use the sporting phrase, 
19 wads, and bagged 16 bills; Mr. Roberts discharg- 
ed 18 wads and bagged 14 bills; making in toto, 37 
wads discharged and 30 bills obtained—which is, as 
I think, pretty good shooting for these parts. As to 
myself, who am an unlucky and dyspeptic knight of 
the yardstick—not being used to such acumen of 
sight and steadiness of nerve, I was kept all the time 
in amaze to see how suddenly they would cut sum- 
mersetts, even 

“Though borne triumphant on the surges of the 
boundless air.” 

Insomuch that I shot none at all, for which I am in 
duty bound to pay forfeit by making report of the 
‘‘days’ beat.” Yours, as usual, 


Test. Raovt. J. THOMPSON. 


P.S. I forgot to mention that in returning home- 
wards, an “unlucky, and as it eventuated, an unfortu- 
nate yellow hammer” obtruded himself--which by 
the powers of Diana I made out—to bag. 


FORM OF A SPORTSMAN’S JOURNAL. 
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SHOTS IN AN OUNCE. 

Of B. B. One ounce contains 59 pellets. 

B. Do. ef 4k eee 

No. 1 Do. - 3°, * 2 ee 

2 Do. - . 1° = 

3 Do. - .135 - 

4 Do. - . 187 - 

5 Do. - 228 - 

6 Do. - - 61 °"- 

7 Do. - } aoe SRR 

8 Do. - - . 640 - 

9 Do. - ... 930 - 





THE BALTIMORE HUNT. 


[We are gratified to learn that an attempt is mak- 
ing to form a club, for keeping a large pack of the 
best hounds for hunting during the a sea- 
sons. Looking to the means and the liberal spirit 
of the gentlemen who have taken it in hand, we 
caanot doubt of its success; and of all exercises, 
none can be esteemed more manly and healthful. 
The following remarks of a celebrated writer a cen- 
tury ago, on the pleasures and advantages of the 
chase, are no less applicable to the present day.] 


[From the Annals of Sporting.] 
PLEASURES AND ADVANTAGES OF HUNTING. 


It must be admitted by all that there is something 
extremely fascinating in the sports of the field, since 
they are not only universally held in the highest es- 
timation, but have uniformly constituted the most 
noble pastime of man, from the earliest periods to 
the present time. According to a celebrated writer, 
whose ideas on the subject appeared before the pub- 
lic about a century ago, the following are amongst 
the advantages to be derived from the pleasures of 
the chase:— 
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| | Partridge. 





Pheasant. 





Woodcock. 





Snipe. 


Ducks, or 
Wild Fowl. 


Hare. 
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Faeyr | trains up youth to the use of manly ex- 
ercises in their riper age, being encouraged thereto 
by the pleasure they take in hunting the stately stag, 
the generous buck, the wild boar, the cunning otter, 
the crafty fox, and the fearful hare. Exercise here- 
in preserveth health, and increaseth the strength and 
activity. It neither remits the mind to sloth nor 
softness, nor hardens it to inhumanity; but rather 


_|inclines men to good acquaintance and generous so- 


ciety. It is no small advantage to be inured to bear 
hunger, thirst, and weariness from one’s childhood; 
to take up a timely habit of quitting one’s bed early, 
and learning to sit well and safe upon a horse. What 
innocent and natural delights are they, when he sees 
the day breaking forth these blushes and roses, 
which poets and writers of romances only paint, but: 
the huntsman truly courts! When he heareth the 
chirping of small birds, perching upon their de 
boughs! When he draws in the fragrance and cool- 
ness of the air! How jolly is his spirit, when he 
suffers it to be transported with the noise of bugle- 
horns and the baying of hounds, which leap up and 
play round about him! Nothing doth more recreate 
the mind, strengthen the limbs, whet the stomach, 
and cheer > the spirit when it is heavy, dull, and 
overcast with gloomy cares: from whence it comes 
that these delights have merited to be in esteem in 
all ages, and even amongst barbarous nations, by 
lords, princes and highest potentates.” 

This golden opinion of hunting, like many other 
wise sayings and doings of the old school to which 
we pay too little respect now-a-days, cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the minds of the rising gene- 
ration; if they wish to emulate the bodily vigour, or 
fine manly character of their forefathers; a charac- 
ter which will never be obtained by travelling over 
France or Italy, and by an ind e in the ener- 
vating luxuries of those lovely and ee 








berts, John Wingfield, and myself, tempted by the’. 
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more trating regions. Gay’s monkey, who | 
seen the world, i but too faithful a portrait of many 
of our young sprigs of fashion, who go to Venice and’ 
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the Brent—stay three weeks at Rome—stare about 
them—and come home content! 

Thus the dull lad, too tal! for school, 

With travel finishes—a fool. 





PEDESTRIANISM. 

Daniel Angell, called the Norfolk pedestrian, | 
started at 2 o’clock in the morning to go 72 miles in| 
12 successive hours, on a piece of gravel road lead-| 
ing from the Horse and Gate towards Horseway,) 
half a measured mile and turns. The morning be-| 
ing remarkably fine, and the road excellent, he start- | 
ed in high spirits and full of confidence. He ran 


the first seven miles in 57 minutes, 14 miles in 1! 


hour and 54 minutes, 21 miles in 2 hours and 55) 
minutes, 27 miles in 3 hours and 50 minutes, 50) 
miles in 7 hours and 40 minutes, including stop-| 
pages, and finally completed the almost unprece-| 


dented task of 72 miles in 11 hours and 55 minutes, | 


having 5 minutes to spare. The concourse of peo- 
ple assembled upon the occasion, to witness this 


great performance, from the neighbouring towns and 
villages, was immense, but little blunt was sported. | 


After he had completed half the distance, 5 and 6 
to 4 were offered on time against him, but no takers, 





TROTTING MATCH. 


This match with Traveller, decidedly the fastest} au! 
| Waln. 
Year’s Offering,” and will afford an agreeable lite-| 
Staples, on Saturday, January 29, for one thousand | rary tré at to ail w ho may read it. ‘The spirit and 
It was to perform thirty-six| taste which dedicated the enterprize, the ele 


trotter of the day, in and out of harness, took place| 


in Ashley-park, near Hugden, the seat of Colonel 


sovereigns, [$4444] 


. . * ; ] 
miles in three hours, and a carriage of the light- 
‘sought and obtained contributions exclusively from 


est description was made for this match. The driver 
was George Skeen, a jockey of thirteen stone, and 


betting was 5 to 4 on the horse, which had before! 


but no buyers to be found over 14 sous. Other ar-| 
ticles without any change. At Bourdeaux, Sept. 
24, Brandy, 4th proof, was at 245 f.” 





2cThe Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society will meet nof, at Lexington, as stated in 
the last Farmer, but at Bloomsbury, the residence 
of H. V. Somerville, Esq.; and on Saturday next, | 
the 12th inst. at ten o'clock A. A. 
particularly desires that the meeting be punctual, | 
and at an early hour. | 





ScPThe premium offered by the Agricultural 


Society of the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, for | 
the best conducted farm, was awarded to H. 5. 'Tur-| 


ner, Esq. of Jefferson county. Rich land is a very 
good thing, but talents and discernme 
make the most of it. They éell in agriculture as 
well as in other affairs. 


ATLANTIC SOUVENIR, 





The Atlantic Souvenir, for 1826, which will short-| 


Messrs. Carey & Lea, is a beau- 


ly be published by 


|tiful little volume, in its typographical dress, and in GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 


the engravings with which it abounds, 


{twenty-four original tales or pieces, poetical and 
|prose, productions of ‘our own citizens,” of such 


authors as Paulding, Barker, Sedgwick, Bryant and 


of its execution, and the patriotic feeling which 


native authors, entitle the intelligent and respecta- 
ble publishers to the most liberal and ample patro- 


. . . . | ms rhe sae a » oll anal 
done twenty-eight miles in two huurs, on the Satur-| nage, which we are sure they will realize. 


day after the late Chelmsford races. The ground 
over which the horse trotted this time was a prepar- 


ed circle of four miles, and we subjoin the time each| «« 
four miles was performed in, to show the steady) Mr. Isaac Clement’s cattle, advertised in the Ame-| LEATHER, Soal, best, 


pacing of the horse. Min. See. 


First four miles 19 40 
Second do. 19 41 
Third do. 19 39 
Fourth do. 19 42 
Fifth do. . 19 410 
Sixth do. ‘ . 19 50 
Seventh do. 22 10 
Eighth do. P 19 40 
Ninth do. 19 41 





Total—2h. 59m. 43s. 
The bit was drawn once only in the twenty-fifth 
mile, and it will be seen that there was not more 
than three seconds difference in any of the four miles, 
except in two instances, in one of which the bit was 
drawn, and in the other there was a break. 
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Extract of a letter from Havre, Oct. 1, 1825. 

“Our sales of Cotton since the 15th, comprise 
5187 bales of American, viz: 1968 Uplands at 234 
to 304 sous; 1309 Alabamas, &c. 27 to 304; 1865 
Louisianas 30 to 37; and 45 Sea-islands. We re-| 
mark no material decline in prices, but holders ap- 
= decidedly more anxious to effect sales, since it 

as been ascertained that about 3000 bales are on 
the way from Liverpool. This will have the worst 
effect. Although our stock is much reduced, our 


— are now sufficiently above those of our neigh- 
urs to admit of their sending us supplies. 
“Ashes and Rice are nominally the same as per 





It is intended as a “Christmas and New; 





sc We are requested to state, that Mr. Powel’s 

famous stock,” is not entitled to distinction, through 
rican Farnier ‘lhe fuil blooded Holstein bull, 
was bred at the Hospital in Philadelphia, from Mr. 
Sim’s Pennsylvania stock, it is believed. 





sCPWe understand that Mr. Powel could have 


had 3700 for one of his Bulls exhibited at the late} OIL, Whale, common, . 


Pennsylvania Cattle Show. Bishop, a bull which he 
sold last spring, at less than he had cost him, is 
stated to have liad nearly 100 cows at 5 dollars each, 





Marketinc.—Butter, per Ib. 
per doz. $1.374 to 1.50—Geese, 374 to 50-—Turkies 
624 to $1—Ducks, per pair, 50 cts.—Eggs, doz. 18 


cts.—Beef, prime pieces, lb. 8 cts—Veal, 10 cts.—| 


Lamb, 5 to 6 cts. —Pork, clb. $5—Irish Potatves, per 


bush. 75 cts. to $1—Sweet Potatoes, 75 cts.--1 ur-| 


nips, 50 cts. 





Wueat.—Our quotations are for Eastern Shore 
grain—Wagon, or Western wheat, will command 
5 cents per bushel more than our present prices. 

Tosacco.—Amount of inspections in the state 
warehouses, during the last week —131 hhds. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
. ‘ |WHOLESALE.| RETAIL, 
Apres | Per.) from ee = 
‘BEEN, Baltimore Prime,|bbl.} 8 00! 9 00/7 |—— 
'BACON, and Hams,. . | Jb. | | 10! wy 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — | 32] 34) 
COFFEL, W.I. Green, . | — 184 20; 22 25 
; <a dv. Common,) — 164} 174; 18] gg 
Mr. Somerville COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 20 23} 
Georgia Upland,. . . | _ 16 
COTTON YARN,No.10,)—| 40 | 
An advance of 1 ‘cent| —_— | | 
| each number to No. 18 | — | 
‘CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12] 124) la} 4g 
eae a | — 10; 11} 12 
eee |—| $s|° 10] wl ag 
FEATHERS, Live,... | —| 33; 34; 37 
nt only, can FISH, Herrings,Sus. | bbi.| 2 75) 3 25| 3 50 
Shad, trimmed, |—|6 | | 
IFLAXSEED, Rough,. . jbush} 1 | 1 12, } 
| FLOUR, Superfine, city, bbl.) 5 00) 5 50, 6 00; 6 45 
| aor do. | — | 5 25 | 
ae a — | 4 50! 4 62 | 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 50) 4 75 none 
7 ee ere ae Ib. | 9} 11} 
251b) 5 00! | 5 50) 
it contains, GRAIN, Indian Corn, . {bush} 53) 37 i 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 05) 1 15) 
do. Lawier,.:... > I aw $5! 9a} 
Ge. Med, ....+- i— 85 90 | 
Buckwheat, .....- \— 55 15) H 
| ae ao 55; 60, | 
Barley, . «5.2 ees pa $0! 
Clover Seed, Red — | 5 00 | 6 00) 
gence!) Ruta Baga Seed,...|/—j| 1 | { 
Orchard Grass Seed, | —/ 1 75, 2 00 } 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,) — | 1 50) | 
Timothy Seed, ....|—| 2 25! 2 50, 
_. ee eee — $2; 35 | 
Peas, Black Eyed, . . | — | 1 00) | 1 50; 
Beans White, .... | —/|1 374) 1 50) 
/HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |200 } ) 
Gat 4 Ae So \Ib.| 28! 30 | 
HOGS’ LARD,..... —{| 10 im 12 
—! 27 28) | 
MOLASSES, W. India, |gal.| 37; 40 | 59 
| MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bb].| 3 00) 3 25, 3 75} 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... | Ib. |} 7| $| 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbi.,1 874) | 
eee eery == | % 25) 
Turpentine, Soft, mt 2 Lewy 
gal. 34) } 
PAMOOGE, 655 8s ts _ 80; 83! 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |14 59) 15 50 
do. Prime,... | — |10 50/11 00:12 00 
|PLASTER, cargo price, |ton.) 5 [5 374! 
OCR, fresh, ....s- ic.1b. $ 00} 3 50;5 | 
25 cts——Chickens,|SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib.| 12] 14) 18) 
do. Brown, . | — 1| 8| 9} 10 
?| WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 28% 29; 38 650 
‘PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} —| 80} 1 00) 1 25 
APP" E BRANDY, Ist pr| ~-| 34 50 
SUC ARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.|13 50 15 00/16 00 
do. Brown, . . | — j11 00 
Lowisiama, ...... — |10 00/11 00;11 50)2 50 
Leaf, . a lb.} 19] 22) 20 a2 
DUE 6 3.46 «e 00 —_ i6 18 19 
SPICES, Cloves,... . | 80} 85; 1 00 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 1 
a. a ee — 18} 184 
SALT, St. Ubes, . - ibush 2} 45 
Ground Alum,. . — 52 6 
“i SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |ewt.| 9 50 12 5 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. | gal.| 2 50} 3 00) 3 50 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 20) 1 25 
SN SP re — | 1 20} 1 25] 1 50) 1% 
OO ee ae doz.| 4 8 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.| 1 50/ 2.00} 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} Ib. 35} 40!) nwashed 
do. crossed,.. | — 28; 30! | nut freeof 
Common, Country, —_— 25 tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, _ 33) 35 


tions of Cookery, Roasting on a Spit, Roasting on a 


String, Roasting in an Open Oven, and Roasting in af. 


Closed Oven—Account of good Shooting—Form of a 
Sportsman’s Journal—Shots in an ounce—The Balti- 
more Hunt—Pleesures and Advantages of Hunting— 





last. Coffee declining—St, Domingo is held at 142, 


Pedestrianism—Trotting Match—Editorial, Notices, &c. 
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SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF HOPS. 


[Tse cuLturF oF Hops for sale, is, we believe 


confined to a small portion of the Union, and the! 
i ‘hear great roads on account of the dust. There 


jmowledge of the process for raising, curing, ané 
bringing them to market, very limited—yet this 
cannot be from any want of soil adapted to their 
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ern exposure is most favourable, where the rays 
the sun may be admitted on all sides, and the hops 
defended from north winds, which are v 
fatal to them in pring, when the plants begin to 
shoot; situations near rivers, ponds, &c. should be 
avoided on account of the humidity, and those also 






are many situations at the foot of the chain of hills 
ealled Vosges, which would be perfectly le to 





wth in almost all the states. The places where 
y have appeared to us to flourish 


tween our high mountain ridges. We should suppose | 
that at the present price of 30 cents per pound, they 
would well repay the labour of the husbandmaa. | 
In previous volumes, we have given what were 
esteemed valuable directions, as they were derived 
from the best domestic sources, and we now pre- 
sent a treatise on the subject, translated from one 
of the excellent French journals received in ex- 
change for the American Farmer.]} 


(From the Bulletin des Sciences— Translated for the Ameri- 
can Farmer.) 
On toe Cuttvure or Hops, sy M. Foners. 

A remark of the author of this memoir informs 
us, that it has been made as much from his own re- 
searches, as from the work of a German author,’ 
Counsellor Ackerman, of Carlsruhe, from notes 
furnished him by Professor Nestler, and those who’ 
have cultivated it. This memoir having appeared 
to form a complete treatise on the culture of the 
hop, we have thought it our duty, for the benefit of | 
such of our readers as attend to the cultivation of 
this plant, to follow the author in his developments, 
on this subject. 

M. Foderé, in the first place, observes, that the! 
use of beer, or the aqueous.solution of the ferment-' 
ing principle in grain, is almost as ancient as that 
of wine; an assertion which he proves from the re- 
mains of the ancient compositions of the northern: 
bards, and from the writings of Homer and /iero-! 
dotus, as regerds the people of the south and east: 
He ascribes the invention of this drink to the Teu- 
tonic and Scandinavian nations; but it is probable, 
he adds, that beer was then made without hops. 
We are entirely ignorant as to the time when this 
vegetable was first made use of However, the hop is 
much esteemed in those coustries where beer is used ; 
and on this account it forms an important branch of 
the prosperity of the evuntries beyond the Rhine. 

The beer of Strasburg is held in great repute. 
The hops which are used there, are brought se 
from Germany: though, however, they are Frenc 
hops, which are bought in France and sold again 
to the brewers of Strasburg, who, from a prejudice 
which is but too common, reject as French, the 
same Which they afterwards buy as German hops. 

To put an end to a state of things so contrary to 
the true interests of Alsace, the author has thought 
that the diffusion of the ideas on the culture of this 
plant would be very useful. The Agricultural So- 
ciety of the grand duchy of Baden is encouraging 

‘this branch of industry, and has published the re- 
sult of its first experiments. 

Bohemia and Spalta, in Franconia, are celebra- 
ted for producing the best hops; and this is attribu- 
ted principally to the great care they bestow on 

Most lands are adapted to the culture of 
this plant, when well manured, light and moveable 
to the depth of 2 or 3 feet, and neither too dry nor 
too wet. A stiff argilaceous soil does not suit so 
well, because it is difficult for the roots to penetrate 
it, avery light, sandy soil, not affording sufficient 
nourishment, suits no better. Finally, with suitable 
care, such as manuring abundantly sandy soils; 
marling and liming stiff clayey soils; draining moist 
| oe warny and watering the dry, &c. &c., there are 

few kinds of soil that will not suit. But the 
exposition is an important consideration. A south- 
35 —VOL. 7. 








, with most’ 
Juxuriance and vigor, are in the deep valleys be-; 


the culture of this plant. The hop is culti as 
the vine, and they are propagated by the same 
way as asparagus. However, as in this plant the 
séxes are distinct, and the male flowers~ha 
fruit, care should be taken in making a hopd 
leave only a sufficient quantity for bearing. ~~ © 

There is, properly speaking, but one kind of hop 
but by cultivation there are five sorts, anm ich 
there is a great choice. The first is di 
by stalks of a green colour, more deep than 
the cones of it are white. This is regarded ast 
best, it ripens early, is much used in brewing and 
is in great demand by purchasers. 

The cones of the second sort are white as the 
preceding, but smaller; it ripens eight or ten days 
seoner than the first, but produces less 

The third sort, called garlic hop, has stalks of a 
crimson colour; its cones are long, four sided, and 
a little reddish at the end. It ripens later than the 
former, yields a great deal of fruit, which contains 
less seed, but more flour; it does not form bunches, or 
clusters—its cones are supported by a long stalk. It 
is the best late hop, and much esteemed by brewers. 

The fourth has stalks of clear red, and begins to 
bloom about the 24th of August; it yields but little 
fruit and ripens very late; it is often overtaken by 
the frost and completely spoiled. 

The fifth has stalks of very deep red; the leaves 
are vigorous; it yields but little fruit, seed or flour, 
it is considered the worst. The late and early hop 
should both be cultivated in the same hop-field, but 
it would be well to separate them, by which means, 
if the season be favourable, there will be two crops, 
if Safavcarable, you will be sure of one. 

A hop field may be planted either in spring or 
autumn. If planted in autumn, it will give a small 
crop the first year, if planted in the spring, it will 
not produce till the second year. It is, however, 
best to plant it in the spring. 

It should therefore be commenced in autumn by 
dividing the ground, forming the lines lengthwise, 
stakes should be placed at 5 feet distance to the end 
of the line; a second line drawn parallel at the dis- 
tance of 5 feet; and the stakes laid down in the 
manner of a chess board. 

At each stake make a hole 4 feet square and 3 
feet deep; throw the earth from the surface on one 
side, and that from the bottom on the other side; 
leave it out all winter. In the month of Februar 
or of March, fill the holes two-thirds with the ea 
from the surface, (which was laid aside,) mixed 
with manure and good earth, and complete it a foot 
above the surface with good earth, (unmixed with 
manure,) so as to form a hill. This earth sinks 
down of itself, and if it is not enough so at the time 
of planting, it should be made so. This operation 
should be performed in April during fine weather, 
in the following manner: 

Put a pole in the middle of each hill, and make 
trenches with the hand at the distance of a foot and 
a half from the pole, forming a triangle—plant at 
each angle one root; or, if they are not strong, two— 
plant them horizontally, cover them with good 
earth; press it a little, taking care not to injure the 
roots; then cover them again, forming a hill some 
inches high, in the middle of which leave a small 
hollow or hole, that the rain may sink to the roots. 

In planting, take care that the roots do not touch 
the manure, (in any manner,) which would rot 
them. If it should rain immediately after they are 
planted, they will soon begin to shoot, if it does 
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not rain, they should be watered in the evening, if 
there is no fear of frost. , 

To procure plants, uncover the old roots in the 
spring; choose the strougest of two years growth 

ey are fit to plant out when they are the thick- 
ness of a finger, five or six inches long, and a little 
fibrous, if they are firm and perfect, and if each 
plant has four or five shoots. When they have 
grown a foot and a half or two feet high, take away 
the poles which are in the middle and replace them 





a hill. The lower leaves of the 


by others of a middling size. ‘They should then be 
worked, and the earth put round the in form of 
should first 


taken off, and the weeds which have grown 
und them pulled up. As the vines grow long, 
ree of the most vigorous should be tied as slight- 
ly as possible to the , taking care to wind them 
round it from the left to the right, the rest should 
be cut as near to the root as can be done without 
injuring it, leaving however two, for about fifteen 
days, in case of aceidents. They should never be 
tied too early in the morning, because having gain- 
ed more sap during the nizht, they are more brittle 
in the cool of the morning than in the heat of the 
sun. a 3 them too tight will prevent their 
rowth. The second working, or hoemg, should be 
one towards the 24th of June; and the third about 
the end of July, taking care always to hill them, 
and to leave t the top a hollow to receive the rain. 
They should be always worked in ary weather. 

As the stalks grow higher, they should be care- 
fully tied to prevent their falling down. When they 
are young and low the leaves should not be taken 
off, because it is from them that they receive 
strength. As they grow a little higher, then the 
leaves should be taken off, particularly the 
ones, which weaken the plant and prevent the cir- 
culation of air. i 

It is sometimes necessary, in a ve’ season 
to water them before pag leat Pre 4 oe take off 
the leaves, which will make the fruit ripen earlier 
and increase the quantity. The hop-field must be 
hoed with g..at. cese. Tie fist year jou mapreul- 
tivaie in it potatoes or any other vegetable, buta 
crop of any thing the second year would be very 
injurious. In order to defend them from the cold 
it will be proper at the commencement of winter, to 

ut around each plant half a foot of manure, to dig 
it in well, and to hiil it again. It will be necessary 
to renew the same operations every year, and prune 
the hop plants in the same manner as is done with 
the grape vine. 

The poles are generally made of birch or alder: 
sa should be cut at the large end at about 18 
inches or two feet high, on three sides tapering to a 
point; and as the poles, which ought to be 18 or 
20 feet high, form the principal expense in making 
a hop-field, the following precautions should be 
used to preserve them. Burn them at the end and 
rub them with tar, or it may be better after they 
are blunted and very dry, to put them in lime water 
and leave them in it for three days, then take them 
out and let them dry; rub them with sulphuric acid 
weakened by eight times its quantity of water, and 
then leave them to dry. This process 
them, shelters them from rain and the attacks of 
vermin, and prevents them from decaying. They 
should be placed perpendicularly, and to make 
them more firm, two stakes shoul be affixed “to 
each pole and tied together with a strong wire, or 
= read well tarred. Notwithstanding this, a 

op-field is sometimes thrown down by aon gwi $ 
they should therfore be tied t.gether at the 
diagonally, with like strings; a precaution which 
effectually protect the poles and the hop. 

The hop reyuires immediate nourishment, there- 
fore the manure should be well rotted—cow manure 
is best; neither that of horses nor hogs is fit for this 
culture, because the straw that is mixed with it 








is never sufficiently rotted. Even the cow manure 
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which is taken from the stable is not fit; and those 
who intend making a hop-field in the spring, ought 
in autumn to put the manure in a heap, and cover 
it with earth; by this means it will be well rotted 
and reduced almost to mould. The author says 
mould, because this compost seems to suit the hop 
much better than manure, which contains small 
plants and insects, and is, as it were, less digesti- 
ble for the radicles of the hop. 

The author has thought proper to add in his me- 
moir, the manner of making a kind of compost, indi- 
cated by a German author in a treatise on the culture 
of hops. Make a large deep hole not far from the 


dwelling- house, into which the waters from the stable} 


and kitchen can flow. Collect the mud from ditch 
and the raspings of horn, the parings of cows’ feet, 
the low grounds, the scrapings of streets, rotten 
wood, hair of tanned skins, ashes, all kinds of rags, 
saw-dust, turf, weeds, and in general all sorts of offal 
from animal and vegetable substances, and throw 
into the hole. Independent of the waters above- 
mentioned, water the whole of this from time to 
time, with manure liquor, taking care to stir the mix 
ture, then cover it again with planks to prevent eva- 
poration. If, when you want to use it, it should 
be too wet, add as much good earth as will give ita 
body. If you have not animal substances, which 
sometimes happens in the country, put in the hole a 
bed of manure three feet high, and on that a bed of 
turf or sod eighteen inches thick, and successively a 
bed of manure and turf of the above thickness, to 
which may be added tan-bark or saw-dust, being 
careful to spread over it a little quicklime, reduced 
to ashes, which will make it rot quicker. Leave 
holes on the surface of the heap, and frequently pour 
manure liquor into them. By these two methods 
you will procure good mould; the first, however, is 
much more active. 

It is not uncommon to see in a hop-field recently 
planted, in a rich and well manured soil, some of 
the strongest plants bearing the first year—this is 
called the virgin hop. When they are ripe, the 
stalks should be cut off 2 or 3 fee? (roni the ground, 
and the poles are taken away with the plant to ga- 
ther them from the cones. It is seldom that a hop 
field bears well, or has all its strength, till the third 
year, and the strength of the fruit increases in pro- 
portion as the plant grows old, as it lasts from 1 to 
15 years and more, the quality of the fruit improves 
every year. 

Hogs, and other domestic animals, make great 
havoc in a hop-field; it should therefore be sur- 
rounded by a hedge. The hop is subject to various 
diseases; such as the cancer, (canker.) the miellie, 
(honey-dew,) without speaking here of the many 
kinds of insects which destroy the leaves and roots « 





* Hops are liable to be affected by many diseases, 
besides the influence which is produced from a variety 
of insects, and particularly the aphis, which take up 
their abode on the leaves of the plant. The first is 
called the soot, a black byssvida! substance, which co- 
vers the upper surface of the leaves, and more espe- 
cially during very hot weather. This black substance 
has been found by modern -botanists to belong to the 
family of alga. Mr. Persoon, in his Mycologia ‘.uro- 

a, tom. |, p. 9, designates it as the Fumagy Vagans; 

e defines it as follows: crusteeformis, nigra, ex mate- 
rie subcompacta, @brillis raris intertexta, formata, fo- 
liis afflata; and h@Padds “in the beginning of summer 
and fall, but especially in very hot weather, the leaves 
of the linden, maple, elm, poplar, oak, alder and wiliow 
trees are found covered with a black substance, as if 











The remedy for the first (canker,) which consists of 
a mushroom formed at the root, causing the plant 
t® wither, is to renew the plant# The second evil 
(meillée,) is produced by the development of a re- 
sinous matter which draws thousands of insects, 
which blacken the leaves, stalks, poles, and even 
the ground, by the fall of their excrements. This 
disease is in some measure epidemical. Yet the 
plant does not die, and has not always the same 
disease the next year. 

The hop harvest comes on about August or —_ 
tember, according as you have cultivated the early, 
or Jate kind. You may ascertain their ripeness, 
t. By the cones changing their colour from a 
eenish to a brownish yellow; 2d. When they have 
a very strong odour, 3d. When they are very clam- 
m en you find between the leaves which 
ry ie cones, a farina which adheres to the fin- 
g th. When the seeds are hard and brown. 
This crop, or harvest, ought to be gathered in a 
dry season; for during rain, mist or dew, they mould 
easily; for this reason many hands should be em- 
ployed. The vines should be cut two or three feet 
from the ground with a sickle well sharpened, tak- 
ing care not to stir the root; the poles should then be 
taken away with the hop, and laid carefully on the 
ground: the stalks must be cut the length of the poles. 

If the weather is fine, they may be gathered 
from the cones immediately. By this means the 
hops are not so much shook, and retain better their 
farina and seeds. For this purpose you should have 
wooden frames (tressels,) to put the poles on; under- 
neath put a cloth to receive the cones as they are 
gathered. You should not take down more than 
you can secure in the day. The cloth filled with 
hops must be tuken to the house, and put on the 
floor in an airy situation. If the weather is damp, 
the stalks, with the fruit on them, should be taken 
away in a cart and put in a suitable place; but they 
must not be left long in a heap for fear of their 
being overheated, which would destroy the colour 
and good taste of the fruit. Gather them as sooa 





as possible, and separate those which are not cn- 
tirely ripe, and be careful not to leave among them 
any stalks or leaves; these give the beer a bad 
taste. As soon as you gather a basketful, spread 
them as thin as possible on a floor, dry and well 
swept; stir them every day till they are dry; take 
care not to shake them too much. During this 
operation, the windows should be kept open. if the 
weather is dry; but if it is damp. the doors an’ 
windows should be shut As they dry, they should 
be heaped up a little, and finally they must be put 


in large heaps, which must be stirred once every day! 
with the handle of a rake, to prevent their heating; | 


they should then be covered with a linen cioth. 
‘The hops are sufficiently dry when the ends of 


the cones are hard and brittle. 


attend to this point, that they may be immediately |’. 
’ p  - ae" 2 | ah! 2 + ste 3 wt 
protected from the sun and air, which injures their| on, honourable to those who act under its influ 


quality; for the hops then turn brown and are un-! 


The English dry them on boards made | 


saleabic. 





his Flore Francaise, tom. 5, p. 106. This mushroom | 
substance grows on the under part of the hop leaves, in| 
numerous filaments, irregular, and of whitish colour; 
the parts alfected by them show a spot of pale red. | 
This mushroom, as wellas its destructive effects on the | 
hop, did not escape either Liunzeus or Ehrhardt—the 
former calling it the Mucer Erysiphe humul’, the latter 
Alhigo humult. 

Latterly a German author, Dr. Wallroht, of Halle, in 


they had been exposed to smoke”—it is published in| Saxony, has made this species of the mushroom the sub- | 


the “7th fascie. Stirp. Cyptogamia Vogeso—ithemane, 
No. 690, under the name of fumago folicrum.” In the 
month of September last, the leaves of all the Jinden 
trees which ornament our public walks, were covered 
with this fumago. 

The second disease to which the hop is subject. is 
the erisyphes of hops, belonging to the musiiroom fami- 
ly, and which is so well described by M. de Candolle, in 


ject of a monograph, which is inserted in the Ist vol. of ; 
the Memoirs of the Society of Natural History at Ber-| 
lin, 1819; he calls the species which is found on the hop, | 
Alphitomorphe macularis. _These little beings, by the aid | 
of a magnifying glass, present a form of elegant struc-| 
ture. 

(The above note was communicated to Mr. Ferrusac | 





by Mr. Nestler.) 


It is necessary to} 


— a 
expressly for that purpose; but the best way is to 
dry them in the air. I learn, says the author, by 
notice communicated by Col. Charpentier, of Ha. 
guenau, that he has tried to dry them in madder 
kilns, but does not find this a good method, because. 
the hops turn quickly brown, become very brittle. 
and Jose easily their leaves in packing them away, 

When they are dry, they must be put in bags op 
casks; but before you proceed to this operation, you 
should spread them a little in damp weather to 
make them soft or tough, so that they may be legs 
brittle and bear packing up better. ‘These bags and, 
casks must be put in a dry and airy place, where 
the hops may be kept many years. : 

After the hops are gathered, the poles must be, 
put away in a dry place, and the hop roots covered 
with mould, and covered again with earth. In the 
following spring the same directions should be fol- 
lowed which I have given above. 

The duration of a hop-field is not well ascertain. 
ed; but the author has been informed that there are 
some at Haguenau which have been planted twen- 
ty years, and still produce well. It is not for beer 
jonly-that the hop is useful; (its uses extend much 
further,) besides the leaves, which are used as me- 
dicine, and the young shoots for cooking—the: 
stalks, after the fruit has been taken off, may be* 
used with great advantage to tie the hop itself, to 
bind bundles of wood, brooms, &c. After steeping 
them in water 24 hours, they easily separate in 
many parts, and are used in Sweden and Lithuania 
as a substitute for hemp and ropes. ‘This at least 
we read of in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Stockholm, for the year 1750; where we learn, also, 
that the stalks of the hops when steeped, make as 
good a thread as the nettle, longer than hemp, and 
that the inhabitants of Jemtieland and Medalpadia 
‘make linen and ropes of them. They take stalks of 
the length of a yard, and even a yard and a half, 
and steep them all winter. This operation finished, 
it is prepared for carding like hemp or flax. We 
am assured that the linen made of it is as beautiful 
as that made of these two plants, except that it is of 
a reddish colour,as there has not yet been any means 
discovered to bleach it. r 











[From the New England Farmer.] 
(Concluded from p. 263, American Farmer.) 
BRIGHTON CATILE SHOW. 

No. IL 

Tie Committee on all other Stock than Bulls and 
Fat Cattle, consisting of Messrs. J. Welles, Luke 
Fiske, and ‘Thomas Williams, report, that they 
have seen with pleasure the general improvemnt 
of the stock which has been successively of late, 
exhibited at the Brighton Cattle Show. 'This has 
been the result of an increasing ardour in competi- 





ence, and most beneficial to the community. If (as 
might well be the case,) many mere of our good 
stock, with our household and other manufactures, 
were exhibited, an increasing interest might be; 
given to this holiday, adding still more to its influ- 
ence and utility. Enough. however, has been al- 
ready shown, to convince those who look to these 
great sources of our national prosperity, that they 
will not be neglected by an intelligent people. 

In the examination of stock, the committee be- 
gan with milch cows, and after a careful compari- 
son, were induced to award the first premium of 
$30 to George H. Hardy, of Waltham. This cow 
did not exceed the middle size, was of native stock, : 
7 years old, and for some months after calving gave 
about 15 quarts of milk. For nearly four months 
she averaged 11% lbs of butter a week. In July 
last she gave 46 lbs. of milk; she now affords 42 
lbs. and holds. out over $ quarts of milk to nearly. 
the time of calving. 
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“The Committee award the second premium of 420) but 


ta the Rev. John White, of Dedham. This cow was 
of native stock and of middle size, and gave 12 lbs. 
of butter for six weeks in succession. In one week 
12. ]bs. 13 ounces was made from her milk. For 
three months she averaged 104 Ibs. of butter; in 
the best of the season over 18 quarts of milk. 
These cows were so alike and both excellent, that 
the committee might well feel ata loss. The for- 
mer was preferred, from holding out her milk for a 
rather longer period, and some other slight causes. 

The committee award the third premium of $15 
to Nathan Pierce, of Salem. ‘This cow was of great 
product in milk, and had given by statement 3528 

arts of milk in a year, being an average of near- 
ly 10 quarts a day. Her milk appeared rich, and 
well suited for the dairy, certificates of which were 
furnished from several who had used of it. But it 
was not sufficiently shown how far she was of value 
in this particular, which is most essential. 

There were some other cows of great product, 
which might have competed, or been preferre 
even to those to whom the premiums have been 
awarded. But the representations offered, on which 
a judgment was to be formed, were too general. 
They were sufficient, however, to induce your com- 
mittee to infer that they probably were very supe 
rior animals. ‘There were several other milch cows 
offered for premium, some with calves in high or- 
der at their sides. But in these cases, though ad- 
ding to the interest of the show, your committee 
found ia many respects a want of those circum- 
stances and of that precision which would be re- 
quisite in order to make them proper subjects of 
consideration. ' 

The cow exhibited by the Rev. Dr. Foster, of 
Brighton, called Flora, was a very fine one, giving 
nearly 18 quarts a day of rich milk. ‘The pens con- 
tained several other fine cows for exhibition only. 

Of the heifers in milk, your committee were of 
opinion that the first premium of $15 should be 
awarded to Ebenezer JViles, of Boston, for a very 
fine heifer of the hornless or Galloway breed, the 
sire Ceelebs. This animal would have received, we 
are authorized to say, the first premium last year 
for heifers, but she was by mistake insertec for ex- 
hibition only. Her excellence now is better esta- 
blished. 

The second premiam of $10 for heifers in milk,} 
the committee award to Josiah Seaverns, of Roxbu-| 
ry, for his heifer from a native cow. Hier sire the 
imported Alderney bull, given to the society by 
John Hubbard, Esq., now in the possession of Mr. 
Parsons. , 

These heifers were of strong promise. 

The premiums for heifers the committee award 
as follows : 

To Benjamin Harrington, of Princeton, for his 
heifer 18 months old, the first premium of $12— 
the dam native, the sire Holderness. 

To Wm. H. Prentice, of Boston, for his twins 
about 18 months old, from a fine native cow, 
$10—the sire Celebs. The second for his red 
heifer, $10. The third for his red roan heifer, 
8 dollars. 

To John Prince, Esq., for his heifer from Denton, 
about 18 months old. The cow native—the 
4th premium $6. 

The committee, before they pass to other stock, 

may be indulged in the remark, that to those who 
favour the improvement of our own native stock 


exhibition this day of milch cows must have been 
gratifying. 

On the other hand, the heifers in milk and the 
ether young stock afford room for the most ardent 
anticipation of great and increasing improvements 
from the imported stocks. Much is doubtless to be 


t awaken and excite to more multiplied courses 
of experience, and thus lead us to more satisfactory 
and certain results. 

As to Sheep, yegr committee made as cafeful @h 
examination of the merinoes, from Saxony and else- 
where, as was in their power; and they award, 


The first premium for a méfino ram of the Saxo- 

ny breed to Joseph Barrett, of Concord, $15. 

The 2d premium to the same gentleman, for his 

merino ram, $10. 

For a flock of merino ewes, the Ist premium to 

the said Joseph Barrett, $20. 

The 2d premium for do. to George M. Barrett, 

of Concord, $10. 

There were exhibited a fine specimen of long 
woolled sheep by Major Jaques. ae 

Mr. Shepherd, of Northampton, also exhi 
beautiful pair of twin lambs, male and female, of 
the improved Leicestershire breed. As these were 
not imported, but brought from a neighbouring 
state, and there bred, your committee were reluc- 
tantly compelled to consider them as not entitled to 
premiums. 

Of Swine, the exhibition was of a very improved 
character. ‘The pens were crowded with them. A 
breéd of hogs with small bones and subject to little 
waste, quiet and disposed to fatten and yet of great 
weight, were found to have taken place of the long, 
Jank, coarse, greedy and insatiable animal, with 
which our country has been infested. 

The committee award for the best boar, to Silas 
Dudley, of Sutton, 

The Ist premium, ‘ . ‘ $12 

The 2d do. to George M. Robbins, 

The 3d do. to John Parkman, of Brighton, 5 
The committee award 

For the best sow to Capt. John Mackay, . 12 

For the next best to Silas Dudley, of Sutton, 8 

To Moses Bright, of Waterfown, the $ddo. 5 

For the best store pigs to Capt. Jobn Mackay, 

af Weston, the Ist premiumof . xs 

The 2d to Jonas Cutter, of Wesion, ; 

Of the stock preseated for exiibition, the com- 
mittee neticed a beautiful cow of the hon. William 
Gray. 

‘There were several heifers of Mr. Parsons’ full 
and part blooded, which were deservedly admired. 
Of animals not strictly within the authority of the 
committee, they will be excused for noticing, as 
adding to the show, the beautiful mare and horse 
colt, generously presented to the society by Admiral 
Sir Isaac Coffin. 

A blood mare with a mule by her side, was exhi- 
bited by S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. 

A fine mare colt was also exhibited by Major 
Talbot, of Dedham. 

The committee were gratified to perceive a gene- 
ral improvement in the stock offered for inspection 
at the Brighton cattle show; and they think the 
community have much to expect from efforts so 
well guided. 

All of which is submitted. 


Per order, JOHN WELLS, Chairman, 
%. 


oo 


No. IIL. 

The Committee on the Ploughing Match of two 
yoke of oxen, consisting of John Prince, Nathan 
Adams, of Medford, and Daniel Adams, 3d. of New- 
bury, report, that six teams only appeared to con- 
tend, (eleven having previously retired,) viz: 

No. 1. Silas Dudley, of Sutton—plough made by 
Warren, of Dedham—work done in 31 minutes, 

2. Samuel Sibley, of Sutton—plough by Hall 
Sutton—work done in 35 min, 30 sec. 


iron by Tice—work done in $5 minutes, 





8. Sherman Barrett, of Concord—plough of cast] - 












5. AaronD. ms, Roxbury—plough by War- 
ren, 4 be asa = laa pn in 39 minutes 
6. Stedman Williams, Rox lough ar- 
ren, of Dedham—work Patapon ah 

The lots were exactly one-eighth of an acre; the 
land only two years since laid down, and very thin 
sward, that the committee apprehended handsome 
work could not be effected. They are gratified, 
however, in stating, that by the skill of the plough- 
men and drivers, and the great docility of the cat- 
tle, the work was extremely well performed. 

They were ve rticular in. directing that the 
cattle should not be hurried, and forty minutes were 
allowed for the task. They have been unanimous 
in deciding the premiums, and hope the unsuccess- 
ful competitors will not be deterred from trying 
another seasen, 

They award the first premium 

To Sherman Barrett, of Concord, . . $15 

Himself as ploughman, . . . .. 8 
Prescott Barrett, driver, . .. . 4 


2d. To Aaron Davis Williams,. . . . 10 
Eben. Lord, ploughman, . . . . 5 
David How, driver, . . .... $ 


$d. To Samuel Sibley, of Sutton, . . 6 
Ditto, as ploughman, . . ... «... § 
Benjamin Woodbury, driver, . . (2 

—l1 
It is wished by the committee to remark, that the 
first premium was gained by a cast tron plough— 
taking into consideration the great saving in repairs 
for a length of time, they cannot but take pleasure 
in recommending cast iron ploughs to their agricul- 


tural brothers. 
(Signed by) JOHN PRINCE, 
NATHAN ADAMS, 
DANIEL »aDAMS, 34. 
Brighton, Oct. 20, 1825. 


. No. IV. 

The Committee on Inventions, report, that the 
entries oi this heed were uncommonly few. 

Two yokes were offered for premium, the one by 
Leonard Dodge, of Sutton; the other by Moses 
Bellows, of Shrewsbury; both of fine workmanship 
and very creditabie to the mechanics who made 
them; but, as far as the committee could perceive, 
neither pos$essed qualities so different from other 
lyokes as @htitled them to any premiums as inven- 
tions, and no persons were in attendance to explain 
the peculiar advantages resulting from the particu- 
lar difference perceptible between these and com- 
mon yokes. 

A plough was also entered for premium by Mr. 
Stephen R. Phelps, of Marlborough. This plough 
appears to be a patented invention originally made 
\in New Jersey. ‘The great peculiarity of this plough 
consists in making the nose or point of the plough 
independent of the share, and connecting it with a 
bar of steel, which can be moved forward by means 
of screws, as the nose or point wears, and being in- 
verted, causes the action of the plough to counter- 
act the effect of the wearing, and hence keep itself 
in working order better than the ordinary ploughs, 
From this circumstance, this plough is denomina- 
ted the self-sharpeni:g plough; and the committee 
think that the invention, if it have the effect assert- 
ed, and which from its construction seems likely to 
be the case, must be an improvement of that im- 
portant implement of agriculture. P 

Your committee, however, had no evidence of the 
instrument’s having been used and. approved 
practical farmers; and therefore do not deem it 
within. their authority.to grant a premium. ‘ 
Mr. J. P. Miriam, of Concord, also presented for’ 
premiuni a hassock eutter and plough cutter. 








effected in both modes. The able and interesting 
discussion before the public on this subject, cannot 


4. Joseph Curtis, of Roxbury—plough by War- 
ren, of Dedham—work done in 35 minutes. 





Both of them your committee cannot doubt to he 
useful in the particular soils for which they are 
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constructed. But no certificates of use and appro |For diaper, 


bation by practical farmers attended either, and 
besides, neither instrument seemed very materially 
to differ from a species of instrument not uncom- 
mon in England, and which have been used in this 
country. At least the difference was not such as to 
entitle either of them to a premium under the head 
of inventions. 

Robert S. Babcock, of Roxbury, presented for 
premium several hay forks, of a very excellent and 
improved quality and form, and, in the opinion of 
your committee highly worthy of patronage by in- 
telligent agriculturists. They are of steel, of an ex- 
cellent quality; the tines round, and in their shape 
and bend, and balancing on their handles superior 
to any hay forks your committee have seen. ‘They 
are connected with their handles by a long ferrule, 
and inserted into them with great strength and se- 
eurity. 

One great advantage they possess over the com- 
mon patented steel fork, is, that they are more easi- 
ly repaired, if broken; whereas the former, so far 
as we have had experience, or been informed, when 
broken, are in general considered as lost. 

John Prince, Esq., of Jamaica Plains, who has 
used these forks for two or three years, expressed 
his entire acquiescence in all the above particulars, 
considering one of them worth any two forks of 
ay, other a he had ever owned. 

onsidering the importance of this instrument, 
and the excellence of the improvement, your com- 
mittee award a premium to Mr. Babcock of $10. 

Mr. Pope’s threshing machine, which on a former 
occasion received a premium, was presented for ex- 
hibition, accompanied by certificates of its success 
and usefulness which were both gratifying and en- 
couraging. 

A very curious machine for the purpose of mak- 
ing mortises was presented for exhibition, by ——, 
which your committee can have no question will 
be a very useful instrument, though it does not 
come within the sphere of the society’s premiums. 

Messrs. Halliday & Ewing, of Boston, presented 
for exhibition blocks for printing calicoes of an ex- 
cellent workmanship; and executed in a style which 
cannot fail to do them great credit, and to insure 
them encouragement in those important manufac- 
tures towards which their ingenuity is directed. 

All which is respectfully submitted by 
Oct. 19, 1825. JOSIAH QUINCY. 

No. V. 

The Committee on Manufactures, consisting of 
R. Sullivan, Samuel Appleton, George Searle, and 
John W. Boott—adjudge, 

For broadcloth, 
To Messrs. Slater & Howard, of Dudley, Ist. 





To Messrs. Slater & Howard, the Ist. prem. $12 
For woollen cloth and huusehold manufacture, 
To Nathan Barrett, jr. of Concord, the Ist. 


To Eliza Warren, of New Braintree, the 2d. 


_Mrs. George Adams, of Newbury, presented 
iecé of worsted plaid made from the wool of the 


remium ‘i ‘ ‘ : A ° $5} long wool Netherlands sheep, given to the socie 


<7 


For linen sheeting, . 
To the Misses Leonard, of Sturbridge, the 
Ist. premium , . , ° ° 
To Sarah Wilcox, of New Braintree, 2d. do. 
For sewing silk, 


To Emily Fitch, of Hopkinton, the Ist. prem. $5) by Mr. Andrew J. Allen, and by 


The Committee award a gratuity to 
Mary Simonds, of Dorchester, for a bed quilt, 
Lucy H. Brooks, of Lincoln, for a counter- 


pane aa eS are oe 
= A. Houghton, of Brighton, for a patch 
uilt , . ‘ ‘ ; 
Mrs. Gleason, of New Braintree, for large co- 
verlets “i ae ae a ee 
"Mary B. Temple, of West Boylston, for a 
counterpane : . . . , 
Mrs. C. Paige, of Newburyport, for a coun- 


terpane e . ° ‘ 
Mrs. Davis, of Boston, for a rug : . 
Sylvia Harding, of Boston; Jane Coburn, of 
Dracut; Susan Thayer, of Natick, Mary 
Newell, of Watertown; Eliza Williams, of 
Deerfield; and Mrs. S. Bott, of Salem, for 
hearth rugs of good quality,each 
Hannah Eaton, of Dedham, for a man’s hat 
made of the palm leaf, more durable than 
the common straw hat ‘ ; ‘ 
Jane Riley, of Boston, for fine linen thread, 
E.izabeth Hapgood for straw hats of rye 
straw,and hat from spear grass. 
Nancy Goodwin, of Middleborough, for a 
grass bonnet and netting fringe ‘ 
W. Davenport, of Concord, for various and 
beautiful samples of silk buttons. ‘ 
Sally Howe, of Marlborough, tor a specimen 
of bags woven without seam in a common 
loom ‘ ; ‘ . ° P A 
Abigail Kilburn, of Lunenburgh, for a very 
fine straw bonnet 3 ‘ ‘j . 
Elizabeth W. Childs, aged 12 years, for a 
lace veil F A a ‘i ‘ 
Columbian Manufacturing Company for a 
specimen of straw bonnets of tine quality, 
Abigail Sadler, of Hopkinton, for a tine straw 
bonnet 


by Thomas H. Perkins, Esq. It was considered a 
good imitation of Scotch plaid, and a new manufac. 


$8; ture in this country. 
4 


The Exhibition was enriched by samples of fools. 
cap and letter paper of excellent quality presented 
t G. Fessenden, 

Esq. from the mill of Holbrook & Fessenden, Brat. 





$3 tleborough, Vermont. 


| Four pieces of flannel were sent by the Ames 
$ Flannel Manufacturing Company—white and ¢g. 

|loured. The Committee did not hesitate to pro. 
2 nounce them equal in all respects to the best English 

'flannels. The Committee were informed that a dis. 
3! covery has been made recently at this factory, 
which the red colour from madder is freed from the 
yellow tinge common in red flannels. 

Seven pieces of printed silk handkerchiefs werg 
/handsome specimens of printing, and the colour 
, brilliant and in good taste. 

A piece of undressed flannel was presented by 
Moses Learned, of Palmer, with samples of the woal 
of his flock. ‘The flannel being in an unfinished 
state, the Committee could not consider it an object 
of premium. The thread was very fine and the f 
bric good. Mr. Learned has practised clothing his 
sheep three years:—a cloth of cotton or coarse can. 
vas is put on immediately after shearing and k 
on until the next shearing. ‘The last season he bl. 
eted, as he terms it, 175 sheep. He believes that 
the animal thrives better for this protection, and that 
the advantage from keeping the wool in a cleaner 
state, and having the pile soit aid good to the ex- 
tremities, more than pays the expense of 16 cents 
per head,—the estimated cost of clothing. 

Samples of writing and drawing pencils were offer. 
ed by Messrs. Melvin & Blood of Concord, accom. 
panied by certificates stating that these pencils have 
the essential qualities of a good article, beiag both 
tough and soft, and are durable when cut to a long 
and slender point. 

The Roxbury Colour and Paint Manufacturi 
Company, presented by Joseph R. Newell, theb 
3) agent, several samples of brilliant colours, of their 
manufacture. ‘Their establishment is the first of 
3|kind within the state, and is said to meet with 
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Beautiful specimens of fine needle work were no-| most encouraging success, 


ticed by the Committee:— 
A veil and cape by the Misses Rider, of Boston. 
Lace veils by Abby Harris, of Boston. 
Lace veils by Maria D. Moore, of Newton. 
A lace veil by Lucy Ann Howe, of Hopkinton. 


Fancy baskets by Catherine Flagg and Mrs. P. E. 
Converse, of Woburn. 
An imitation India dress by Miss J. G. Smith, of 


A lace veil by Miss S. S. Baxter, of Boston. 
A lace veil by Sarah B. Steadman, of Boston. 


RICHARD SULLIVAN, 
SAMUEL APPLETON, 
GEORGE SEARLE, 
JOHN W. BOOTT. 


No. VI. 


The Committee on Agricultural Experiments, te 
whom was also committed the inspection of sundry 
njarticles of manufacture, for which premiums were 


premium ° ‘ : ‘ . - $20) Beston. 
Tc the Walcott Woollen Manufacturing A thread lace veil by Evelina Penniman,of Bosto 
Company,2d. premium... ‘ 15} Specimen of knit work, by Miss M. Starbuck, of| offered, Report, that seven parcels of cheese, of 
_For cassimere, Nantucket. 


more than one year old, and nineteen parcels of new 
cheese, were offered for the -‘Society’s premiums; 
with the exception of one parcel of old and one 


A specimen of work by Sarah 8. Savage, of Lan-/cel of new cheese, all of it was from the town of New 


premium $12) caster. 
Lace veils, lace and fine work, by Lucy Cotting,/cheese is superior in flavour and richness, to that 


To Ephraim Fuller, of Lancaster, the 2d. do. 8 
For flannel, 
To Mrs. Noah Strong, of Norwich, the 2d. 
premium A ; ; ‘ A : 
For ca ting, 
To Eliza Warren, of New Braintree, the Ist. 
remium ‘ $1 


For stair carpeting, 
To G. Delano, of New Braintree, the 1st. pre- 
iis 6 ~@ sr”. «-¢ 44 
For blankets, 
To Betsey Delano, of New Braintree, the Ist. 


$10 





well as to reward in 


sett, of Boston, were o 
A beautiful specimen of sewing silk, with a reel 


premium ss $6 | of raw silk, were exhibited by Mrs, Harris, of Dor- 


Dorcas C. Fay, Merian S. Hayden, Maria S. Rogers,| offered the last year. 
Merian L. Rogers, Hester Billings, and Hannah M.|the dairy of Mr. Benjamin C. Perkins, of Becket, 
$7 | Johnson, all of Boston. 


Braintree, in the county of Worcester. The new 
Of the old cheese, that from 


in the county of Berkshire, was considered by your 


The object of giving gratuities in money being to; Committee to be the best; and they award to him 


encourage manufactures of more general utility, as|the premium of ten dollars 

ium ‘ ‘ ee 5 enuity and household industry 
To Sybil Wilcox, of New Braintree, 2d. do. 7|the Committee fulfif their duty in mentioning the| cheese which in their judgment was s 
names of ladies who have embellished the exhibi-|to be entitled to the second prenium; they are aware 
tion with ornamental! works of taste. 


Your Committee could 
,|not, on thorough examination, find ang, parcel of old 


ciently good 


that great care and attention is required to preserve 


Three pair of shoes oe by Cushman Bas-/| cheese for any considerable length of time uninjured 


first rate workmanship. 


To Mrs. John Hunter, of do. the 2d. premium,  4/ chester. 


in its flavour; and they are not unmindful that the 

st season, from the extreme heat of the weather, 
as been unfavourable to the preservation of cheese; 
still they are of the opinion that the interest of the 
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r would be greatly ee having a pro- 
per deposite for hi8 cheese, in which the tempera- 
ture of the air should vary as little as possible’ 
through the year. 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 


No. VIL 


The undersigned, a Committee appointed to test 


the merits of the 


a Working Cattle, and award the 
different premiunis, have attended the duty assign- 


- Bleven parcels of butter were entered for premi-! oq them, and Report as follows, viz:—Fourteen yoke 


um, none of it such as your Committee deemed to 
be of the very first quality; some of it being too 


of cattle appeared on the ground, and had been re- 
gularly entered. Several persons who had entered 


highly charged with salt; and from several of the| thetr cattle were prevented attending in consequence 


els the buttermilk was net sufficiently express- 
ed; that from the dairy of the Rev. Lemuel Capen, 


of sickness in their families. 


One yoke was reject- 


ed, having received one of the premiums last year, 


of South Boston, was considered to be the best; and) the cattle at that time were three years old. ‘Trial 


Committee recommend that the premium o 
fifteen dollars be paid to him; the premium of ten 
dollars, to Mr. Michael Crosby, of Bedford, in the 
county of Middlesex, for the next best; the premium 
of seven dollars, to Mr. Luther Chamberlain, of 
Westborough, in the county of Worcester, for the 
next best; and the premium of five dollars, to Mr. 
Jacob Dean, of Mansfield, in the county of Bristol, 
for the next best. 

Ten samples of currant wine were entered for 
premium, most of it superior to any offered last sea- 
son; and with two or three years’ additional age, 
would fall little short of the best light wines of Eu- 
rope; the red wine made by John Prince, Esq. of 
Roxbury, was considered to be the best; and is en- 
titled to the premium of ten dollars, the white wine 
made by Mr. Kenrick, of Newton, the next best; 
and is entitled to the premium of five dollars. 

Four barrels of cider were entered for premium; 
none of which was deemed to be of the first quality; 
that made by Colonel Danie] Leland, of Sherburne, 
in the county of Middlesex, was adjudged to be the 
best; and is entitled to the society’s second premium, 
being ten dollars. Your Committee cannot refrain 
from offering it as their opinion that little or no im- 

provement has for several years past taken place in 
the making of cider; a liquor the use of which would 
be much increased, was more attention observed in 
manufacturing it; in such case it would without doubt 
be, to a very considerable extent, substituted for ar- 
dent spirits; the great consumption of which in this 








country, is exceedingly to be seacng Os act tel 


attention is seldom paid to cleansing the casks into 
which the cider is to be put. 

Several hives of honey were entered for premium; 
that offered by Mr. Ebenezer Fitch, of Sterling, in 
the county of Worcester, was not considered to be 
of the very first quality; but having proved to the 
satisfaction of your Committee, that he had taken 
up the present season on his own farm, two hundred 
and sixty-six pounds of honey, they recommend that 
the premium of ten dollars be paid to him. Mr, 
Ebenezer Withington, of Dorchester, took up the 
present season, on his farm, seventy pounds of honey 
of good quality, “made by one hive of bees in forty- 
one days.” Mr. Samuel Brigham, of Southborough, 
exhibited a glass hive excellently well constructed, 
and containing a large quantity of honey in the comb, 
the bees being still alive; these industrious manu- 
facturers will keep possession of the premises until 
the spring when they will resume their labours. Mr. 
Brigham took up on his farm, the present season, 
one hundred and eighty pounds of honey. 

Four cases, containing canisters of mustard, ma- 
nufactured and exhibited by Mr. John P. Webber, 
of Beverley, in the county of Essex, packed in a 
very neat manner for transportation; on trial it was 
found to be of an excellent quality, not inferior in 
the opinion of your Committee to the best imported 
Durham mustard. THOS. L. WINTHOP, 

JOHN TAPPAN, 
WM. PRESCOTT, 


was made on the ground used several years past for 
that purpose. The wagons with their contents of 


stones, weighed five thousand pounds, the weight 
drawn by each yoke of cattle. Your Committee, 


after a careful trial, and, as they hope, discriminat- 


ing correctly, award the following premiums, viz:— 
To Joha Scammel, of Bellingham, the 1st. 


premium 


To Perley Tapley, of Sutton, the 2d. do. 20 


$25 


Benj. Woodbury, of Sutton, the 3d.do. 15 
Royal Marble, of Sutton, the 4th do. 12 


Samuel Sibley, of Sutton, the 5th. do. 8 


Your Committee considered the cattle as superior 


to any exhibited at any former Cattle Show in this 


place; but in training, particularly in backing with 
a load, they were sorry to observe a great deficiency. 
All which is respectfully submitted by 


GORHAM PARSONS, 
SAMUEL G. DERBY, 
ELIJAH PERRY. 





PATENT COTTON PRESS. 
The subscriber respectfully informs his friends 







chine is such, that from 450 to 500 pounds of ‘cot- 
ton can be pressed into 5 yards of 42 inch bagging, 
with considerable ease, and in a very short time. 
The superior advantages of this machine are 
clearly manifest, that in addition to the small quan- 
tity of bagging required, (which certainly ws an 
object,) two hands can with great ease pack from 
eight to twelve bales in one day, if the cotton is 
convenient, by having some assistance_in sewing: 
which is by far the mosi tedious part. The simphi- 
city of this machine, and its superior power, ap 
greatly admired by mechanical artists, and in fact 
all who have seen it. By a mechanical demonstra- 
tion it is proven, that the power of the lever and its 
concomitants, are equal, if not superior to any, even 
to the wedge, Aeed tres applie 

From the high and frequent encomiums passed on 
the invention, the subscriber is induced to offer it 
to the public as something worthy of their imme- 
diate notice. Any person that may want, can ap- 
ply to the subscriber. “The probable cost will be 
Jifty dollars, when all the materials are found, and 
eighty, if not found. Patent letters having been 
obtained from the Department of State of the Uni- 
ted States, all persons are prohibited from making 
or using the same without legal right. All infringe- 
ments will meet with the rigor of the law, made and 
provided in such cases. y mechanic that may 
wish to be benefited by the invention, may, by pay- 
ing a very moderate sum, secure individual coun- 
ty or state rights. The same is offered to farmers 
and all others. ‘ 

The size of the machine is sixteen feet long, 
three feet wide, and can be used in a house of six- 
teen feet pitch, or brought so near the outside that 


and the public in general, that he has invented a/the cotton can be conveyed by a tube from the gin 


new and useful machine, for the purpose of Packing} to the press. 


Cotton into square bales, by the power of a lever, act- 
ing on a fulcrum, which drives the follower that press- 





LEWIS LAYSSARD. 


Halifax, N. C., Sept. 28, 1825. 


Layssarp’s Patent Cotron Press. 
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A. The lever. 
B. The fulcrum. 
C. The cap sill. 





BENJAMIN GUILD. 


éxperiments will not be decided upon until the Trus-' 


tees’ Meeting, in December next, affording time for F. The floor of the machine. 


D. The fcilower. 


chine. 


DESCRIPTION. 
down the rear end of the lever M. The rope that raises the ful 


by the rope K. 
handspike that turns N. The pin that keeps the ful- 


I. The la 


the windlass H. 
The further claims for premiums on agricultural E E. The two cheeks of the ma- K. The rope that brings down 
the rear end of the lever by the 


windlass H. 


crum. 


crum up while putting cotton 
into the press. 

O. The iron bars which resist the 
fore end of the lever. 


the competitors to exhibit the evidence required— G. The windlass, to wind up the L. The small Le a that gee pin to lengthen or shorten 


soon oad ee the Committee will make an ad-| 


Soe 


cord that raises the fulerum. 


H. The windlass, which carries 


turns the windlass 
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FEEDING HOGS WITH COTTON SEED. 
Mr. Epiror, South Carolina, Oct. 20, 1825. 

In.one of your late numbers, a writer from this 
state, wishes some information relative to the de- 
struction of hogs from eating cotton seed. He must 
pardon my great surprise that so valuable a manure 
should ever be thus suffered to produce such injury. 
instead of being carefully preserved for the increase 
of the product of our fields. Some years since I 
was made acquainted with the following plan, not 
only to prevent such bad effects to the hogs, but to 
fatten them; and, by feeding them two weeks be- 
fore they were killed, with corn, good bacon was 
obtained at a cheap rate. I have never tested the 
plan by an experiment. The cotton seed is to be 
thrown into water, in a canal or pond, and the hogs 
are only allowed to eat the sced in the water. The 
sced, from undergoing fermentation in part, or rot- 
ting, may then produce no bad effécts to the hogs; 
and if the deleterious effects are prevented, we know 
they will fatten, from the quantity of oil they con- 
tain. Your present volume contains two interesting 
pieces on the husbandry of cotton, from this state; 
especially as they coincide with my own, as respects 
the propriety of late and frequent hoeings, of the 
crop of cotton. On two points however, I would so- 
licit more precise information, viz. the quantity of 
land cultivated to each hand, of cotton, and provi- 
sions, &c. the proportion of ploughs to the hoe hands. 

I have never been able to hoe my cotton fields 
more than four, six, or seven times, according to the 
early or late planting of the fields. 
plough the cotton,* and plant six acres of cotton and 


five of provisions to each hand, the lands of a light 


soil, and I generally have in cotton, one-third of new 
Jand, or such as have rested one, or two years which 
lands require less culture. ‘The caterpillar, has this 
season, produced great destruction to the cotion 
crops of this state, especially on the islands. The frost 
of yesterday will no doubt destroy them, and will also 
injure the late pods—particularly on late planted, or 
new grounds. As this writer has used the same sig- 
nature, under which I have, for some years past, en- 
deavoured to call the attention of my brether far- 


mers, to subjects connected with the agriculture of 


our state, [ will subscribe myself, your old corres- 
pondent A Corron Pvanter. 





DORCHESTER COUNTY CATTLE SHOW. 
We were much gratified with a catch view of the 

Dorchester County Cattle Show, held in Cambridge 

on Thursday and Friday last. 

The exhibition could not be expected to be very 
large, being only from a single county. But the 
stock of cattle and hogs was particularly excellent. 
‘There were five young bulls of the improved breeds, 
three of Teeswater, bred from Mr. Lloyd's and Mr. 
Lima’s stock, and two of Devon blood. A half 
blood Devon 12 months old, out of a half blood 
short horn cow, by an imported bull, was particu- 
larly fine—and the other half blood Devon was 
very remarkable for size, as large, if not larger, 
than well grown short horns of the same age. 

The exhibition of domestic manufactures, parti- 
eularly in carpets and hearth-rugs was very beauti- 
ful. The butter generally good, and several sam- 
ples particularly fine. 

We listened with pleasure and riveted attention, 
which appeared to prevail through a numerous au- 
dience, toa learned and classical address from Dr. 
Muss, on the general topics of agriculture. The 
whole scene gave good evidence of an awakening 
spirit to the best interests of our country. 

{Easton Gazette. 





*The implement invented by Mr. Smith for planting 
cotton, has attached to it a small blade on each side of 
the furrow, for weeding the cotton; which, if it answer 
its design, must save much of boe-labour.—Ev. Am, Fan. 


But I do not 


LONG-WOOLLED SHEEP. 

Messrs. A. & A. Lawrence have imported by the 
brig Congress, which arrived here yesterday from 
London, sixteen Lincolnshire, and South Down 
Sheep, viz: 10 bucks and ewes of the former breed, 
and 6 of the latter. We understand they were 
carefully selected from the best flocks in Lincoln- 
shire and Surrey, for the purpose of introducing 
into this country the very best qualities of wools of 
these descriptions. We believe they are the first 
sheep of these kinds which have been imported into 
this state. We understand they are intended to be 
sold, and we have no doubt the opportunity will be 
gladly embraced by some of our farmers, to intro- 
duce these descriptions of wool by propagating the 
breeds now imported, and crossing them with our 
native sheep. ‘The long wool is quite important, 
and even necessary for the success of certain 
branches of manufacture, which will undoubtedly 
be established among us, as soon as a sufficient 
supply of the proper wool is obtained. 

[ Beston Daily Advertiser. 
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GENERAL OPERATIONS OF COOKERY. 


BROILING. 

Another process in which meat is subjected to the 
immediate action of fire, is broiling, which at first 
seems not to differ from roasting. The effect on 
the meat is, however, considerably different. ‘The 
process consists in laying chops, or slices of meat, 
jon clear burning coals, or a gridiron placed over a 
lclear fire. It is indispensable that the chops or 
‘slices be moderately thin, otherwise the outside will 
ibe scorched to a cinder before they are cooked 
within; from one fourth to three fourths of an inch 
,is a proper thickness.* It is also necessary that the 
\fire be moderately brisk, without smoke or flame, 
|lest the meat should acquire a smoky taste. When 
|a gridiron is used, it ought to be thoroughly heated 
| before the slices or chops are laid on it, tu prevent 
| them from sticking to the bars. In order to broil them 
|equally, they must be turned from time to time, till 
the cook can easily pierce them with a fork or sharp 
skewer, which is the test of them being sufficiently 
cooked. It is improper, however, to cut into the 
chops to ascertain whether they are broiled enough, 
' because it lets out the gravy. 

Coke is the best fuel for broiling, for it does not 
emit any smoke, and gives a clear and moderate 
heat; a mixture of coke and charcoal is exceeding- 
‘ly well calculated for the broiling process. 
| ‘Those gridirons of the usual appearance and 
‘form, that have the bars fluted or hollowed on the 
| upper side, by which means the fat that comes from 
‘the meat that is cooked on them, is prevented from 
falling into the fire and causing flame and smoke, 
are the best; for all the grease that runs down the 
bars is received into a small trough, which pre- 
vents it from being wasted or lost. The upright 
gridiron is a still better invention, as the meat 
eooked on it is entirely free from smoke, and the 
melted fat is still more easily saved, and kept more 
clean. 

Rationale.—The heat being very quickly and di- 
rectly applied, not gradually, as in roasting and 
baking, the surface of the meat is speedily freed 
from its watery juices, and the fibres become cor- 
rugated, forming a firm and crisp incrustation of 
fibre and fat. This crust effectually prevents the 
escape of the juices from within; namely, the gela- 
tine, and the osmazome, which are more rapidly 
expanded by the heat than in roasting, and conse- 
quently must more violently dissever the small 











fibres among which they are lodged; the effec 
however, is more Rechanteal than ‘sbiiieal oe 
does not appear that any new ¢ombination is form. 
ed, nor much disorganization produced. According. 
ly, it is found that broiled meat is more sapid, 5 
contains more liquid albumen, gelatine, and free os- 
mazome than the same meat would do if boiled or 
roasted. It is this greater degree of juiciness, gq. 
pidity, and tenderness, that constitutes the ‘peculi- 
arity and perfection of this mode of cooking, com. 
pared with roasting, baking, or frying in a pan, 

Every sort of meat, however, is not fit for brojj. 
ing. The chemistry of the process will point oyt 
the sorts best adapted for it. The flesh, for exam. 
ple, of old animals, which is deficient in gelatine 
and albumen, would be too much dried by roastin 
The larger muscles, also, which abound in fibrous 
substance, such as the rump of beef, are well fitted 
for broiling. The flesh of game is likewise leg 
juicy and gelatinous, and forms a very savoury dish 
when broiled. The process is peculiarly fitted {oy 
most sorts of fish, which roasting or baking would 
render dry and shrivelled, and in many cases boi 
ing would make it too soft and pulpy. Fresh caught 
char, and trout,* are in the highest perfection whey 
dressed in this way. 

On the other hand, the flesh which abounds jg 
watery juices and gelatine is not well adapted for 
broiling. ‘The flesh of all young animals is of this 
kind; and accordingly lamb, veal, and sucking pig, 
the flesh of the fawn and kid, do not answer to be 
broiled but roasted. The same is true of all the 
parts of an animal, whatever be its age, which 
abound more in gelatine, albumen, and fat, than in 
red muscular fibre. 

Broiled beef steaks was the established breakfast 
of the maids of honour of Queen Elizabeth. At 
an early period they gave strength and vigour te. 
those who 

“ drew, 
“4nd almost joined the horns of the tough yew.” 





FRYING. 

Frying is a process somewhat intermediate be. 
tween roasting and boiling. Indeed, in one sense, 
it may be termed boiling, as it is the application of 
heat to the substance to be cooked, through the 
medium of meltea fat, raised to the bviling tem 
rature. The effect on the meat is very ‘ ecnlall 
and easily distinguished from every other mode of 
cooking. ‘The meat is prepared in the same way as 
in broiling, by cutting it into chops, or slices, of not 
more than half an inch or three quarters in thick- 
ness. A sufficient quantity of mutton or beef suet, 
butter, lard, or oil, being melted in a pan, and made 
boiling hot, the meatis laid init. Itis not necessary 
that the meat be wholly immersed in the boiling fak 
if it be immersed in part, it will be quite sufficient, 
When flesh is the substance to be fried, the pieces, 
previously to their being put into the pan, are some- 
times brushed over with eggs and the crumbs of 
stale bread, flour, or any other farinaceous sub 
stance. This application may also be made when 
the meat is nearly cooked. ‘The intention of it is 
to cover the meat with a thin brown crust, the sa- 
vour of which increases the relish of the dish. Fish 
are, for the most, part, treated in this manner when 
fried. It answers well with trout, whitings, floun- 
ders, and_soles. When this application is made to 
the meat previously to its being put into the pan, 
the peculiar flavour of the meat is more effectually 
retained. One of the best preparations for this 
purpose is oatmeal, flour, or crumbs of stale bread, 
made into a liquid paste with the yolk and white of 
eggs. 





*The best way of eating mackerel, is to broil it im 
buttered paper upon the gridiron; and,. when properly: 
done, to put fresh butter in the inside, with chopped 








*It is recommended by cooks to previously beat the 
raw slices with a mallet; but this practice is a bad one. 





parsley, pepper, and salt, which melts, and adds am& 
exceedingly good flavour to the fish. 
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“Vegetable, as well as animal substances, are sub- that fried meat is less gelatinous and less savoury, 
‘ted to this process, though it is always at the|than when wet | boiled or roasted. It is also less 
7 se of their wholesome and nutritive qualities;|tender. The gelatineand other juices of the animal 
and not always to the improvement of their taste fibre, which are extracted during the process, may 
and flavour. be discovered, after the melted matter in the pan is 

As in the case of animal substances, all the juices| suffered to settle, in the form of a rich, brown, sa- 
ate, by frying, extracted from the vegetables; with voury jelly, whick separates spontaneously from 
this difference, however, that their place is not sup- thé rest of the substance. [.dccum’s Cul. Chem. 

ied by the melted fat; for the starch of the vege- 
tables (potatoes for example,) is rendered insoluble 
in water by the fat, and exhibits a corneous appear- 
ance and texture. Fried potatoes are the most fa 
miliar instance of the process. When cut into thin 
slices and fried in oil, butter, or lard, they are ren- 
dered semi-transparent. Cabbage, or the stalks, 
jeaves, and fruits of other vegetable substances, 
previously boiled and then fried, shrink, and be- 
come more easy to break, in proportion as the water 
isdriven off from them. as this, déring their pre- 
vious boiling, dissolves the saccharine and amyla- 
ceous matter which rendered them supple and 
juicy. ‘These principles are much better prepared 
and improved by boiling; they are very much de- 
teriorated by the boiling fat in the frying pan. 

The melted fat, or oil, should always be brought 
to the boiling point, or nearly so. 'The proper tem- : = 
perature is ascertained by putting into the fata few} [To sportsmen it is, of course, a point of im- 
sprigs of per gf a vege os of a ad . prece portance to know the best length for the gun’s bar- 
of a * any 2 "ble = s a 74 hae and it is a matter of curious speculation and ex- 
eg me Piped pe cara pe trod lg hon 

> 4 ade hotter, *-leisely and satisfactorily adjusted. Je have alrea- 
comes blackened, and the meat acquires a burnt/ dy sabia some. var A original communica- 
a a ened Fe, r : hard ~ such | tions on the subject from esteemed correspondents. 
as beef suet, is the best titted tur irying meat, De-| and we now add, from a late numbe als 
cause, fat of this description can be brought to a|of Sporting, some cee ae pind mpes se 
age’ enn, yee —a Seseeger jas correctly as may be, the rationale of the ques- 
tion, than either lard, butter, or oil. ‘There are,|tion. Mem. 3tc7=We had expected to hear again from 
however, particular kinds of meat, which Snnene? our old friend who shot the bullet through the blade 
better with some one oF other of these than w ith | of the broad axe, as some young sportsmen appear- 
any of the rest. Fish, for example, is best fried in| eq to be disposed to skirmish with bim on the mat- 
ol ter. Not doubting in the least that he could prove 

A rich brown colour is communicated to the fried the verity of his dealeontiohs, 7 was Pind sadn 5 2 
substance, by pressing it, when nearly cooked, our minds by recent publications respecting the cut- 
‘. “oe og of , eld hs totem | tne of steel, or soft iron in rapid revolution. And who 

é fire tor irying shou € Kept sharp and jas not heard of shoot 
clear, to keep the melted fat at a sufficient high inch boards?] 
temperature, and without this precaution the fried | arts on , 
substance cannot be browned. If the temperature) ON ‘THE LENGTH OF GUN-BARRELS. 
of the fat is not hot enough, the fried meat will be} «But to return to the gun-barrels: it was at a pe- 
sodden. Fish cannot be fried of a good colour,’ riod not very remote, generally supposed, that a 
and crisp, and firm texture, unless the fat is boiling | great length of barrel was indispensable, if the shot 
hot. , . _ |was to be driven any considerable distance; and pur- 
Frying, though one of the most common culina-| suing this train of idea, it was taken for granted, 
ty Occupations, is one of those that is least com-/that the longer the barrel of the gun, the further the 
monly performed. — shot would be thrown; and hence we see, in many 

Eggs are often fried. : ancient halls and farm houses, gun-barrels of sueh a 

“Fresh butter, hissing in the pan, receives the Jenyth, that it is not without great difficulty they 
yolk and white together in its burning bosom. One can be presented from the shoulder; some, in fact, re- 
he ache two and all the noise is over; and, sprin-/ quire a rest, after the manner of the old harquebuss, 
ef SNe eersecty felfor tke table” Whe Dale oe Onl, Cel eee ene: Ape. 

TA ete held seein pa he |Pular ittle book* con ains my own ideas so exactly 
mander is often held over them, and accelerates the on the subject, that I shall not hesitate to transcribe 
culinary process.” aot a : the author’s remarks: “The length of the barrel 1s a 
comer ne agg: of frying is considera- matter which is involved in doubt, though abundant 

y different from those which we have formerly/eyidence has been obtained to prove that the anti- 

' n examining. In frying, the high temperature quated notion of long barrels carrying the farthest 
Se er ee oft oat 
zome and albumen the lace of whieh is in part sa a Pg 7 pee “= septa Pa 
supplied by the melted frat entering betwen the Fa nabh Ss Sat Sean. Nemes penaereeeness 
fibres and’, vadaalty Gling u na tine tele (five-eighths of an inch diameter,) shoots fully as 
this > ata ee whieh 5’ ay © fried strong, if not stronger, than any other greater length, 
edihiieee hocest 1 as id " eu is oF Eriee’ though the difference between twenty-two and twen- 
dus'ion ahi ien colt vonnaee § po + ir Pesch has ty-eight, or even thirty inches, is not very great; but 
been fried, shrinks aan in bulk Pe ohentaia reel a T —— mevoud, thirty mea 
or roasted, in consequence of the melted fat having ose ae prea hen peas A dq uch 
4 stronger influence in dislodging the animal juices cxnaelonenit. 1 have‘shortenad Ore te dow a 
It is this al rea tye ging J |experiment. I have shortened five different barrels | 

IS also. Which gives the meat the structure gradually, inch by inch, for instance, and the resul; 

















has invariably been the same; and, in these experi- 
ments, great pains were taken in regulating the 
charge, so that, in this respect, no perceptible vari- 
ation could take place. Nevertheless, though a bar- 
rel twenty-two inches long, (I have never tried one 
shorter,) may impel the charge with more force than 
a greater length, yet I prefer a barrel somewhat 
longer, as it is pleasanter to load, and the aim may 
be much better taken with it; yet, for my own choice, 
I would never exceed thirty inches. 
** At first sight it may be asked, how it happens 
that a long eighteen-pounder carries farther than a 
shorter cannon? ‘To which it may be answered, that 
it is possible an increase of length might be added, 
with advantage, to the longest eighteen-pounder 
in the service; since, on comparison, taking into con- 
sideration the difference of the calibre, a fowling- 
piece barrel, twenty-two inches in length, is propor- 
tionably longer than any cannon whatever. 
“‘*If the bore, or calibre, of the fowling-piece be 
made extremely wide, it will require a greater charge, 
and will, of course, admit of a greater length of bar- 
rel.’ 
“According to Mr. Robins, gunpowder fired in 
any space, acts nearly in the same manner as a 
uantity of air would do, which was condensed a 
- wssecw A times more than the common air we 
breathe; and which, in that condensed state, filled 
the same space that was taken up by the unfired 
powder. ence it follows, that the pressure of 
the powder on the shot grows perpetually weaker 
and weaker as the shot is further impelled before 
it: for, as the shot is impelled forwards, the inflam- 


its elasticity is lessened. In short, it is quite clear, 
if we reason upon the subject, that, in order to at- 
tain the greatest possible force, the shot should 
leave the muzzle of the gun the moment that the 
elastic fluid, generated by the explosion of the pow- 
der, has attained its greatest elastic force, or power 
of impulsion; if after this precise instant the shot 
has still to move farther up the barrel, it will have 
to contend against the lateral action, or friction, of 
the inner surface, as well as be directly opposed to 


ing pieces of candle through] the atmospheric air in front; and, therefore, a 


length of barrel beyond what I have already stated 
cannot accelerate, But must necessarily retard, the 
flight or force of the shot. But to ascertain the 
precise point of perfection in this respect will be 
found a very difficult matter, if it be not altogether 
impossible, as a variety of causes will be found to 
operate against what (for the sake of a better term) 
;may be called mathematica] demonstration; amongst 
the most prominent of which may be mentioned 
the quality of the powder, its great suseeptibility of 
variation from the influence of the weather, and 
the state of the atmosphere at the time of making 
the experiments. Sufficient, however, has been sa- 
| tisfactorily shown to prove that long barrels are de- 
|trimental to the force of the shot; and that they 
consequently ee the very reverse of what they 
were intended to effect.” 


ae a 


THS FARMER. 


Baxutimore, Fripay, November 18, 1825. 
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5c Those who, contrary to the terms of their 
subscription, have fallen in arrears for this journal, 
are respectfully assured, that they could not afford 
to the Editor a more acceptable evidence that their 
arrearage-has not accrued from any want of satis- 


his part of the contract, than by transmitting the 
amount due, forthwith, by mail, at the Editor’s risk. 
When Saturday comes, the F.ditor cannot satisfy 








which has not unaptiy been compared to leather. 
aste informs us, independently of our rationale, 





* Johnson’s Shooter’s Companion. 





the paper-maker, printer, &c. by saying, 50 “‘cer- 
tain subscribers have neglected to pay up!” 


ed powder occupies more space, and consequently — 


faction with the manner in which he has performed - 
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Inreenat IMPROVEMENT oF MaryLanp. the city of Baltimore in the convention to be held 
A : ¥ as above stated : PRICES CURRENT. 

t a large and respectable meeting of the citizens * Col. J. B. HOWARD sg 
of Baltimore, friendly to, and interested in the In- R. B. TANEY , ARTICLES. per. WEeLeeaLs.| ASTAR, 
ternal Improvement of the State of Maryland, con- THOMAS ELLICOTT _| from| to "| from} to~ 
vened at the Exchange, at 12 o’clock, on the 14th ISAAC M‘KIM, . BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bbi./ 9 00 a 
inst. a bly to advertisement in the several pa- WILLIAM LORMAN, BACON, end Hams, . . | Ib. 7 on j 
pers of the city, General S. Smirx was invited to GEORGE HOFFMAN, BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 33; 34 
take the chair, and J. S. Sxinner to act as Secreta- J. P. KENNEDY. ‘ COFFEE, oe -|}—] 184) 20) 22) 96 
ry to the meeting. The notice under which the Test, S. SMITH, Chairman.” | oorton | a ong poe “ 174) 18) 80 
meeting had assembled, having been read by the|J: 5: Seiswen, Secretary. Georgia Upland,...}—| 15 16 
—. the chairman signified to the meeting, COTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 40 
os — Ncw aan om ig Gatun might be Answer To Inquiries on THE CoLic. An Fane of 1 cent) — 

lisposed to offer, would be submitted for considera- See American Farmer, vol. 7, p. 263. each number to No. 18.) — 
as Ba nage vn J. hy a submitted! To the inquiries of a somngeiteah on the sub a. eee to "2 wo 
e following preamble and resolutions, with some : ge a se 4 26 edo 6 Bo 12 

, ' me | ject of simple and efficacious remedies, in cases of] CHEESE a fe 
ete and explanatory remarks. The question | violent colie, the following answer has been rom ve PEATHERS Live,... | — 83 pe - - 
a on each resolution, they were severally |}y communicated by another consapeniat FISH, Herrings,Sus. *" Tppn! 2 15] 3 25] $ 50 

3 A corres i . a ves Shad, trimmed —/|6 
Whereas, a numerous and respectable meeting of | the «best nar pe pad a cag age ge for! FLAXSEED, Rough,. . {bush} 1 | 1 12 
the citizens of Frederick county, was held at the|[ have repeatedly tried @ cmole reshed . hich ; FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 5 00) 5 50, 6 00 6 50 
court house in Frederick, on the 31st day of Octo- almost instantaneous in its effects in pes a a et mse) pag 
ber last, to take into consideration “the best means |[t is about half a gill of Holland gin s econ Suh 2k a0 + +6 ss ed BP Tears 
of promoting the Internal Improvement of Mary-|tion of ginger, and a small ond ‘of het Sth, ue _— Ib. : "9 ll 7 
land,” when the following, among other resolutions, | taken internally ’| GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b| 5 00 5 50 


were unanimously adopted: ‘Resolved, That the] { nave a servant, who is frequently attacked with| GRAIN, Indian Corn, . bush) 53) 51 






































Internal Improvement of the state of Maryland, | thi i y i 
veme 'yland,|this painful disorder, and wh in ¢ Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 05) 1 10 
both as an obligation due to herself, and to the mae without the ginger. Reger! orton — ee. Lawler. eel = — 
Union, of which she is a member, merits and should terday morning, so violently, that the perspi z do. Red,...-. = — & 
aaah ad - oo consideration and cordial sup-| rolled from him as if he had been at the loan  ppgeeees b> i 
port of all her citizens.” “Resolved, That with a exercise, i , : Rael ee oe! 
view to unite the various local interests for a system uate at = vin po ——— “ took a small) Barley, Ce OAS el -| = & 
of internal improvement, it is expedient that a pub- ly me in hee fang yah en dit aia Fre “ny “a KO . ™ i 
li r : s ; lle I y L . uta Baga Seed,. . . | — ) 
pos cor bho = jhe of Baltimore, on the!“ While upon this subject, it may be well to men-| Orchard Grass Seed, |— | 1 15) 2 00 | 
y of December next, of seven|tion a remedy fi i : Wi d,| — 
del Ps y Ss a remedy for the above disorder, in horses,; Mangel urtzel Seed, 1 50 
Shag Son for my on from io lee Ne which has been tried with success in this neighbour-| Timothy Seed, . . . . | — | 2 28 - | 
sal lis, to be appointed by the|hood. Take a piece of ch ize of a wi Oats, - «es es - a * 
sitizens of those counties and cities, for the purpose pound it fine ar on ‘t x. - : —< a Peas, Black Eyed,. . | — | 1 00 : | 
of devising and submitting to the Legislature a plan| with the strongest cider vine Bw te - © |. Beans. White, .. ~~ | — |1 37% 16 
= = a general system of internal improve-|dients, and immediately ye “the caleal . OPS, ee ‘b - 30 } 
nD 4 ~ P r anaes £228 6868 €@ 8 6 @ . 
: as with. It will act as a purgative in the course of a| HOGS’ -— 
And whereas, the citizens of Baltimore are deep-|few minutes. Taseo, seapeatieliy, J. M. K. " aAveee, Seal, best, os 27 28 . 7 
ly be song = 4 --" Nese ig my tape oom of pms other} Belleair, Md. 8th Nov. 1825. MOLASSES, W. India, jgal. 37) 40 50 ' 
; ,in the promotion of such mea-| PS, Ih ._:__|MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.| $ 00| 3 26) $ 75 
| sures as may have a tendency to develop the re-|essay” of Thomas P. Stabler on the ox, Will home| NES 84208. a 2 
* sources of the state, and to place her in that ele-|of your New En Sond ve fe sad | AL STORES, Tar, | bhi)! 74 
vated station among her sister states to which h : ah © Se SS ee Bilis. «>» >» « - meal iam 
ed sta nons © which her) enough to furnish a drawing and description of : T i | 
position in the Union, and her many natural advan-|9x yoke, entered by Joh eM : gw hooey ac ena ten oe gig Dow fi | 
tages entitle her— yoke, , y John Mears, of Dorchester,|OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. $0; 32 
And whe —r - county of Nortolk, at the meeting of the Massachu-|_ Linseed, ....... —| 85) 90 : 
” whereas, the just views of the citizens of the| setts Agricultural Society in 1824—and whether it|PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bbl |14 50 15 5 | 
ighly respectable county of Frederick, as contain-|be esteemed as a valuable improvement? If it do. Prime, . . . | — {10 50.11 O0)12 } 
ed in the preceding resolutions, appear well calcu-|should not be approved—the most approved one in PLASTER, cargo price, | ton./5 374 , 
lated to harmonize the different local interests of|that section, where the value, and best mode of SECS, Bem, - - « - fam oo 8 > hy | 
the citizens of this state, and to concentrate the| treatment of that serviceable animal appears to be SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 12} 14) 18 | | 
public mind upon the best system of accomplishing] so well understood. - WHI ee it ol $8 i> A | 
objeets which all concur in believing it both our} [Will G. H., Esq pl : eRe my TE - oe: 
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meal; though I think it wil! dry rather sooner. Pe-| Qn the utility of grinding Maize (Indian corn,) in 
AGRICULTURE. ter Marston, Esq , ate of the bread before he was! fhe cob, as ed Gor cattle, with by description of a 
—_—— .D. 


ON CORN AND COB-MEAL FOR FEEDING 
CATTLE, &c. 
gxtract of a letter from the Rev. H.C. Perley, of New 

Rowley, Mass., to the Editor of the New England 

Farmer : 

Tuere have been, of late years, two mills erect- 
ed in this quarter of the country, to grind cobs and 
corn together, one in Danvers, and another in An- 
dover, by I. Osgood, Esq., a very respectable gen- 
tleman and farmer. I think, if people could be fa- 
youred by some lucid information on the benefit of 
cob-meal. they would be brought into the general 
yse of this discovery. Though there may be no 
honour in the discovery, I think there is much bene- 
fit to be derived to farmers from a free use of the 
cob. My object now, is to give you some account 
of the time and manner of the discovery by me; 
and to ascertain whether there was any use made 
of the Indian cob, by grinding, previous to the time 
I shall mention; and if there was, by whom and 
when the discovery was made. 

In the winter of 1807-8, my corn threshing ma- 
chine became out of repair, so as to admit pieces 
of corn through the rack of 4, 3, and some of an 
inch long, which I had not time to separate from 
the shelled corn. I sent all to the mill together, and 


found the meal came home as fine to appearance as 


when the corn had no cob amongit. When I found 
this to be the case, I designedly sent the grist to 
mill with an increased quantity of the cob ameng 
the corn; until I questioned the boy to know if the 
miller made any observations on my not cleaning 
my corn. His answer was, yes; Mr. Cross (the 
miller,) said, if Mr. Perley was too lazy to clean 
his corn, he would not do it for him. After this, I 
visited the miller, and informed him of my design; 
and agreed with him to grind my cobs, after [I had 
yunded them suificiently fine to get through his 
mill with the corn, and make decent meal—which ' 
attended to, and had cobs and corn ground toge- 
ther; and [ put but about one peck of cora toa 
bushel of cobs. Meal, made of this composition, I 
scalded, and made about as thick as common hasty 
pudding; or mixed about one peck of the meal with 
three pecks of boiled potatoes, thickened to the 
consistency of pudding. With this kind of food, 
and what wash was made in the family, [ constant- 
ly fed my swine: there were none in the neighbour 
hood grew so fast, or were fit to kill so soon in the 
autumn. ‘The neighbours were surprised that my 
hozs lookedi so white and grew so well, being fed, 
as they were, with cob-meal, potatoes, and the 
wash of four cows. Some ridiculed the notion— 
others disputed and disbelieved the account; but fi 
nally all were obliged to believe the fact, though 
loth to try the experiment. ‘They inquired of my 
labouring man, who worked on the farm that and 
the following year, and prepared the cobs for the 
nill, who is now a very respectable mechanic and 
farmer in Methuen, by the name of Wm Parker. 

The account of this discovery I spread round 
and among my friends in Rowley and Boxford, and 
and even sent it to the eastward, to the county of 
Cumberland; and this year I live on a farm in New 
Rowley, where | am using the same discovery and 
process of the meal; and can show better swine 
than any of my neighbours can produce of the 
same age: if people will not believe, they must 
come and see for themselves. 

I have also made further discovery of the use o! 
cob-meal for other purposes besides feeding swine 
and cattle. 

_ [had one batch of coarse brown bread, made of 

it, ground about half and half; sifted as usual. and 

application of the usual quantity of rye meai 

bread was as high coloured, as ight, as swee! 

and as moist as that made of pure Indian and rye 
36 —VOle 7 





informed of the composition; and afterwards de- 
clared he had no mistrust, it was made any other 
than the usual way. 

By the Editor—We are much indebted to Mr. 
Perley for the foregoing, and have no doubt but the 
article will prove beneficial to the public. Should 
any of our readers be able to furnish the informa- 
tion he requests, viz: whether there was any use 
made of the Indian cob by grinding previous to the 
time he has mentioned, we should be happy to re- 
ceive and publish it. In the mean time we will 
contribute our mite, which, though not original, 
may be useful to some whose attention may not have 
heen directed to the subject of the present inquiry.* 

The first notice we recollect to have seen of cob 
meal was published in the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Repository for January, 1823, and republished 
in the New England Farmer, vol. 1, p. 228. It was 
contained in a communication by Mr. Asa Rice, jr. 
of Shrewsbury. In that paper he observes as fol- 
lows: “The kind of meal I have used for seven 
years past, almost exclusively for provender, is corn 
and cobs cracked and ground together, which is 
the best provender I have ever made use of for fat- 
tening cattle. ‘The reason I consider the cob useful 
is, it swells in the creature and keeps him in good 
order; in no one instance since I have fed with this 
meal, have my cattle been out of order by Being 
cloyed, or scouring; they are at all times regular, 
but when I formerly fed with clear Indian, or oats 
and Indian, it was not unfrequent that their bowels 
wouid get out of order, and I have had considerable 
difficulty in regulating them again; they lose two 
or three days, sometimes a weck. When this kind 
of provender was first introduced in this vicinity it 
had its opposition, like almost all new things. The 
second year, if | mistake not, which I made use of 
it, I thought [ would try an, experiment as follows, 
»v feeding one ox with corn and oats ground, the 
ot! vs with corn and cubs, having a yoke of oxen so 
even matched that no one who viewed the cattle 
appeared satisfied which was best; accordingly I fed 
them as above. The cob is computed to make a 
little more than one third, therefore I mixed the 
other with one third oats, which was my former 
mode. I gave each .x an equal quantity at a time, 
except that the one which had corn and oats, some 
days became dainty, and would not eat his allow- 
ance, while the other kept a regular course The 
allowance for both was a little over three,pecks per 
day. When I took the cattle to market, Mr. A. 
White bought them; they weighed about 28 hun- 
dred and an half. ‘The one fed on corn and oats 
had 162 pounds of tallow, and weighed about half 
an hundred more. The one fed on corn and cobs 
had 163 pounds of tallow, and Mr. White pro- 
nounced his beef half a dollar on the hundred better 
than that of the other, mostly on account of the 
colour of the beef,’ &c. Mr. Rice then goes on tu 
give further statements, showing the efficacy of 
“cob and corn meal,” which it is not necessary to 
repeat, as they may be found in the publications 
mentioned at the commencement of this extract. 
Our readers will also recollect Mr. Lowell’s obser. 
vations on this subject, in his report at the Brighton 
cattle show, which may be found p. 110 of the cur- 
rent volume of the New England Farmer. [See 
American Farmer, p. 268, current volume.] 

The third volume of the Memoirs of the Phila- 
delphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, contains 
the following article: 





*For experiments to ascertain the comparative 
value of corn ground with and without the cob, see 
communication from Peter Minor, Esq., secretary of 
the Albemarle ( Va.) Agricultural Society, in American 
Farmer, vol. 1, p. 324. Ep. Am. Far 


Mill for the purpose, by James Mease, 

The practice of grinding Indian corn in.the cob, 
to powder, for the purpose of horse-feed, is now 
common with our German farming fellow-citizens. 
Those industrieus men are ever attentive to the 
health and general welfare of their farm stock, and 
readily adopt amy measure calculated to promote 
eit ject, «nd as they are convinced of the 
no x qualities of the cob, and the econem 
of-- Bzactice of using it as an article of food, 
theyWave encouraged the general erection of the 
necessary apparatus, in the flour mills in their dif- 
ferent settlements. 

The first apparatus used for the purpose of grind- 
ing corn in the cob, was a screw which, was origi- 
Inally invented wy Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, 
and now in general use to break gypsum. Mr. 
Evans first reduced it to practice in the year 1790, 
but no measures having been taken to give publici- 
ty to it, the knowledge of it was diffused very gra- 
dually through the country; and it even appears 
that private offers for the gratuitous use of it were 
ineffectual (until after some years,) in causing a 
trial of what is now deemed an economical practice 
of the first consequence, 

It was not until the year 1803, that I heard of 
the practice having been adopted in Lancaster 
county, and in 1804 I had great pleasure in seeing 
it in operation, in a mill on the Perkiomen creek, in 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. I was so fully 
persuaded of the utility of the practice, that I wish- 
ed to profit by it, and endeavoured to persuade a 
miller in Delaware county, near to where I had a 
f:rming interest, to erect one, but without avail. 
His scruples arose from an apprehension of an in- 
sinuation on the part of some people, that he would 
mix the meal of the corn and cob with his wheat 
flour; and he well knew that the mere suggestion of 
such a practice might prove injurious to his*repu- 
tation. 7. 209 

Indian corn is, of itself, too nourishing, and too 
heating as a censtant article of diet for horses, and 
if fed alone, a suificient quantity cannot be given to 
them to produce the stimulus of distention, (which 
is as necessary for a working horse, or even to man, 
as nourishment,) without great expense, and at the 
same time endangering the health of the animal. 
Corn meal is therefore mixed with a portion of cut 
straw, and coarsely ground rye, or shorts, and in 
this state constitutes the daily food of that fine body 
of draught horses that do so much credit to our 
draymen and carters of Philadelphia, and the indus- 
trious farmers of the state at large. 

The powder of the corn cobs, however, does not 
act entirely by distention; it also contains much nu- 
triment, and I have heard of a poor woman in Ma- 
ryland who prepared, during the winter, a very 
grateful mess for her cow, by boiling the bruised 
cobs with which she was furnished by her wealthy 
neighbours, with this liquor, mixed with what other 
vegetable matters she could procure, and a few corn 
blades, she supported her cow well through the 
winter and spring, until the return of grass. 

The serew of Mr. Evans’ invention is set to re- 
volve over a grate, fixed in the bottom of a hopper, 
strongly made, and plated inside with iron. The 
corn in cob is thrown into the hopper, and taken 
hold of by the screw, and as fast as they are bro- 
ken, they fall through the grate, and are guided by 
a sloping spout into millstones, or into an elevator, 
to be raised to the millstone hopper. But it is im- 
proper to use the same ries for both plaster 
and corn, on account of the impossibility-of clean- 
ing it sufficiently on an emergency, when wanted 
to grind corn, from the dust of ‘the gypsum, which 
of course would mix with the corn flour. and cause 
injurious concretions in the intestines of the horse, 

[New England Farmer. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETIES. 


Governor Lincotn’s IntRopuctory ADDRESS. 


Delivered on the past Anniversary of the Worcester 
County (Mass.) Cattle show, &c. 


either did not interest themselves in the object, or'much good work. All of it being so excellent the 
were ignorant of the manner in which the attention |have found it extremely difficult to decide to when 
of the committees was to be engaged. The reports they should award the premiums. 

which have been received, too long for communica-|. After a great deal of consultation they have deci- 
tion at this time, will be addressed to your conside-!de« to award to Abiel H. Wheeler, of Concord, the 


ration through the medium of the public papers, and first premium of fifteen dollars, to the ploughman, 


will richly reward your care in the perusal. ‘eight dollars, and to the driver, four dollars, 








Gentlemen of the Hurcester Agricultural Society: The promise given to the society the last year, of! ‘To Perley Tapley, of Danvers, the second pre. 

Tue honour conferred upon me by a re-election} the use of a hall accommodated to a fit exhibition '‘miam of ten dollars, to the same as ploughman, five 
to the Presidency of this institution, affords me a|of manufactures, has been fulfilled, and through the dollars, and to the same as driver, Eine no other 
ae opportunity of offering to you ee liberal spirit of the inhabitants of this town, justly driver, three dollars. 





gratulations upon the recurrence of this annffersa- | appreciating cur claims upon public munilicence, we To Seth Hastings, of Mendon, the third premium 
ry, and upon the favourable circumstances™nder |are this day. in the possession of spacious rooms for of six dollars, to the ploughman, three dollars, to 
which we are now assembled. The present is the|the preservation and favourable display of every the same as driver, having no other driver, two dol. 
sixth public Exhibition of the fruits and products) description of fabric presented for examination. ‘lars. 

of the soil, of the industry, ingenuity, and enter-| The books of the recording secretary show the E. HERSY DERBY, 

prise of the citizens of the county of Worcester,|crowded state of our numerous cattle pens, and JOSIAH TITCOMB, commit 
under the auspices of this society; and observation! prove that the pride of the agriculturists of this EBENEZER HEATH. 

and comparison will prove that it has no less highly | rich and famed section of the country will be noless| Brighton, 20th Oct. 1825. 
advanced in character from the beginning, than it| engaged to maintain and justify a high reputation, 
has risen in the soale of numerical designativn. The) than it has been heretofore gratified by acquiring it. 
interest in our show, which at the first was so fa-|'The Trustees particularly invite a careful and dis- 
vourably manifested at home, has not only increased | criminating examination of the neat stock. An ear- 
among our own populaticy, but has extended itself nest controversy upon the properties and relative Hartford, (Conn.) October 11, 1825, 
tu other parts of the Commonwealth, and to the) value of the native and of the imported breeds, has} The annua) Cattle Show and Exhibition of Do. 
neighbouring states, until we witness, as on this day, recently occupied the time and employed the talents /mestic Manufactures, of the Hartford County Agri- 
men of taste and science, the patrons of the arts and of eminently aceomplished and scientific men, «nd |cultural Society, was holden at the State-house on 
the friends of agriculture from distant places, ho-|will attach to the results of this day’s inquiry unu-|the 5th and 6th days of October. This was the 
nouring the occasion with their presence, and evin-| sual interest. From theory and speculation, the ap |seventh anniversary of the Society, a period of time, 
cing their regard for our exertions, by the labour of peal may now be made to practical observation, and | without doubt, sufficient to test the propricty, on the 
a personal investigation into their results. ‘The peo-|the certainty of fact. No personal or angry feelings | principle of loss and gain, of continuing these shows, 
ple of the county of Worcester, should be animated | will here mingle in the discussion, but the single mo-/and it is believed that no one who would compare 
by their success and their high reputation, by the tive will be to examine all, to compare each with |the exhibition of neat stocx this year, with the first 
extent of their territory and the greatness of their the other, and to prefer the best. and second exhibitions, could have the least hesite- 
numbers, by their locality in relation to other parts! The presence of so many members of our society |tion in declaring that the society has been of im- 
of the state, and above all by the unity of their in-| we greet with pleasure. Other societies who have |mense advantage to the county. Through the in 
terests, to cherish this institution, so appropriate to honoured us by deputations on this occasion, we /fluence of the society, a new variety of kine have 
their condition, and to their pursuits. ‘The Plough-|hold in respectful estimation. Strangers who attend |been widely introduced among us, differing in size, 
ing Match should be the favourite sport of the far-' our exhibition we bid cordially welcome. May the |colour and beauty, from the race formerly bred in 
mer, and a Cattle Skow the chosen place for his pas-| satisfaction of all spectators in our Show, equal our |the county, and in all these respects much superior, 
time. The manufacturer should be convinced that) gratification in the favour of their notice. The introduction of the best breeds of neat cattle 
his interest will be advanced no less than his lauda- {Ind. ©h. ‘iato an agricultural district, has always been cons 
ble pride gratified by a competitfun in this public dered, by farmers, as a matter of the greatest conse- 
exhibition of the products of ingenuity, of machine- quence. The manufacture of household goods may 
ry, and of workshops. The character of his fabrics vary, from year to year, according to the circum- 
will be thus extended, the place of supply made stances or caprices of the inhabitants; but when 
— — consumer, and a yo naps — once an improved kind of live stock is introduced, 
for himself and his goods with those who are here ° ° : _|the improvement may be considered as permanent, 
assembled from ol and distant places, and who aoe oe wel twas put to press. It should have jand os liable to p Beate at least for : series of 
otherwise would long remain ignorant alike of the followed No. 5. _. lyears. The show of cattle this year was in every 
quality of the one, and the name of the other. The Committee on the Ploughing Match, (with! respect superior to any of our former exhibitiuns— 

It would neither comport with the arrangements|one yoke of oxen.) consisting of E. Hersey Derby,|The competition in bulls, was particularly noticed. 

of the day, or the delicacy due to the situation of chairman, Colonel Josiah Titcomb, and Ebenezer | Most of them were of the Devonshire breed, and 
the gentleman who is appointed to address you, that} Heath, esq.— Report, the conditions of the match|among the number were specimens, which for size 
I should pre-oecupy your attention with further con-|were, that the lots should be one-eighth of an acre |and beauty, exceeded any we had seen. ‘The steers 
siderations of a general nature, which press upon each, and the ploughman arranged according to the|and heifers of the same breed, were also much 
the occasion. It will be proper, however, and may | date of their entry. superior to those formerly presented. A great pro- 
be expected from me, that I should report to youvery! The ploughing was to be five inches deep, and’ portion of these fine animals originated from the 
briefly the progress of the concerns of the Society the furrow slice to be not more than ten inches wide. imported stock owned and kept by Mr. Hurlbut, of 
since the last anniversary, and state to you the pros-| The excellency of the work, and economy of |a-| Winchester. Some fine stock of the Ayrshire and 
pects of the present morning. By a certificate fur-| bour, and not the rapidity, was to be the criterion in Holderness breeds, were also exhibited. For the 
nished me by the treasurer, it appears, that our num- awarding the premium, regard being also had to the names of the successful competitors in stock, we 
bers have inereased to a total of 712. And that the state in which the cattle came from their work, and must refer the reader to the list of premiums award- 
permanent fund amounts to $4,400, the principal to their general appearance. ied by the committee. 

art of which is entirely well secured, and constant-| Forty minutes were allowed for the performance; The report on Farms, by Mr. Ellsworth, will be 
y accumulating by accruing interest, and the ad-/|of the task. ‘read with much interest. The number entered for 
mission of new members. An obvious spirit of im-|_ There were nine competitors started, all with a| premiums, and viewed by the committee, amounts 
jto nine. This shows the increasing interest the 


provement has marked the influence of the institu-| driver except two. é 
tion, and public favour has followed its public dis-| The first lot was finished in twenty-four minutes! farmers take in this branch of agriculture, as the 
‘greatest number heretofore entered has been seven. 








HARTFORD CATTLE SHOW. 





[From the New England Farmer.] 
BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW. 
The following Report was not received last week un- 








plays with a flattering distinction. To ascertain in and the last in thirty-five minutes. 
the most satisfactory manner the general state of| It gave the Committee great pleasure to observe | We regret that it is not in our power to praise the 
husbandry, and the extent and improvement of ma-'the excellence of the teams, and the good order and exhibition at the State house. ‘The number of art- 
nufactures, the Trustees, early in the scason, divi-! superior management of the ploughmen and drivers.'cles presented for premiums there, was less than 
ded the towns of the county into eight districts, and| ‘The ploughs were all goud, two of them cast iron, formerly. This may be accounted for as arising, 
appointed a committee in each for the survey andthe others of wood. ‘in some degree from the very wet weather of Tues- 
examination of farms, and of manufacturing ote; With great satisfaction the Committee state, that, day and Tuesday night preceding the show, 

Dlishments. Some of these committees, by their| considering the unsuitableness of the ground for an} Among the articles presented, for which no pre- 
chairman, have returned able and highly interesting | exhibition of this kind, there being a number of large miums could be allowed, are noticed the model of a 
reports—and from others we are yet expecting to} rocks in the lots, and the same being badly sward- mowing machine, sent by the inventors, Messrs. 
hear. Some of the districts, it is to be regretted,'ed, they have never, at any of our Shows, seen so’ Ebenezer and John Prentiss, of New-London. This 
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machine indicates much ingenuity, and is said to 

operate to the satisfaction of those who have seen it 
orm. 

Pe Chaises presented from the factory of Messrs. 

G. & H. Frances, of this city, were very elegant 

specimens of form, workmanship and finish. 

A sample of Cheese was sent asa curiosity by the 
Rev. Mr. Robbins, made 35 years ago. 

{Conn. Courant. 
COMMUNICATED. 
Hartford County, (Conn.) Nov. 11, 1825. 

Our Cattle Show was, as usual, attended by some 

judges of stock, some lookers on, and some 
uffers. ‘There were exhibited for premiums, afew 
ort Horns, many native and Devon Cattle. 

For fat Oxen, the first premium was awarded to 
A. Mills, Esq, of East Windsor, for his five years 
old steer, a descendant of Mr. Wolcott’s bull, his 
dam by the same bull that sired the famous Con- 
necticut ox. ‘I'he premium’ for working oxen, were 
all awarded to native cattle. For three years old 
steers, the first premium was awarded to Mr. Bart- 
lett, of East Windsor, for steers of native breed. 
For two years old steers, half blood Devons receiv- 
ed the first premium. For milch cows, the first 

mium was awarded for a three years old half 
jood Denton cow. For two years old heifers, the 
first premium was awarded to Mr. Joseph Morgan, 
of Hartford, for a half blood short horn, by Comet, 
in competition with a host of Devons. For two 
years old heifers, the second premium was given for 
a quarter blood Devon; and the third premium for 
a half blood Devon and the most promising animal 
ofthe blood, I haveever seen. For yearling heifers, 
the first premium was given to a quarter blood 
Devon, in competition with many half blood Devons. 
Mr. FE. Wolcott, exhibited, (not fer premium,) the 
fine bull imported from Ayrshire, Scotland, by H. 
Hills. In 1823, he received the Society’s first pre- 
mium for bulls—he shows many of the fine points 
of the improved Durham short horns. Mr. Hills, 
exhibited two heifers of the same breed, they were 
fine pointed animals, but their colour was very bad; 
for they were so unfortunate in their birth, that not 
uite half of their hair was of the fine mahogany red. 
t was white, and white is by many disliked 

Iam respectfully, your ob’dt. servant, and the 

servant of all at cattle shows, 


A LOOKER ON. 





FREDERICKSBURG AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Fredericksburg Agri- 
cultural Society was held at the Indian Queen ta- 
vern on Wednesday, the 9th of November, and con- 
tinued by adjournment on the 10th. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: 

James M. Garnett, President. 
John Taliaferro, Vice President. 
William F. Gray, Secretary. 
John Chew, Assistant Secretary. 
Robert 8. Chew, Treasurer. 

Committee of Correspondence-—John Taliaferro, 
Robert Lewis, John S. Wellford, Wm. Bernard, 
Wm. F. Gray. 


_ Among the resolutions passed, were the follow- 


g: 

Resolved, That all new members, admitted at the 
‘semi-annual meetings in May, shall be charged with 
their annual contributions at the annual meeting in 
November, following such admission. 

Resolved, That a premium of $20 be given to the 

wer of the largest quantity of wheat, on not less 
an ten contiguous acres of land. And that a pre- 
mium of $20 be given to the grower of the largest 
quantity of indian corn, on not less than ten conti- 
fuous acres of land. 
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Resolved, That the Corresponding Committee be 
instructed to correspond with the other agricultural 
societies in this section of the state; and, by ar- 
rangement with them, determine the times of hold- 
ing the next shows, so that they shall not conflict 
with each other in point of time; and that they 
cause due notice to be given of the time of holding 
our next show, when so determined. 

Resolved, That any person who shall hereafter 
wish to become a member of this Society, must be 
present to be introduced in person, when elected; 
or he must express such wish by note or letter to 
some member of the society; which shall be pre- 
served on file. 

Resolved, That be a committee for 
determining what kind of stock or manufactures are 
most worthy the encouragement of this society; 
and that they be empowered and required to pre- 
pare a list of premiums for the same, and cause it 
to be published, with the least possible delay, for 
the information of all concerned. 

Resolved, That to insure order, and more effec- 
tually promote the design of this society, the said 
committee be required to prepare a set of rules for 
the regulation of the next show—which shall be re- 
ported to the spring meeting for its approbation. 

Resolved, That all the Committees necessary for 
carrying into effect the said rules, be appointed at 
the spring meeting; and the names of the said com- 
mittees published, together with the other arrange- 
ments of the Society. 

That part of the 16th article of the constitution, 
which declares that “any member who shall be 
found two years in arrears, shall be considered as 
having withdrawn from the Society,” was repealed 
and tne following adopted : 

Resolved, That no member of this Society shall 
be permitted to withdraw from the same until all 
his dues shall have been paid up. 

: JAMES M. GARNETT, President. 
Wm. F. Gray, Secretary. 

‘rhe following remarks upon the late Agricultural 
Show have been furnished by a member of the so- 
ciety. As they agree entirely with our own obser- 
vations, as far as they extended, we give them in 
his own words: 

Tue Snow. 

Notwithstanding the many unfavourable circum- 
stances which preceded and attended the late Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, it has been such as to strength- 
en our confidence in the beneficial influence of the 
association, and to stimulate us to still further efforts 
in the good cause. The low state of our funds 
during the past year, rendered it fora time a mat- 
ter of anxious doubt with the society whether they 
would venture to propose another show or not. 
This caused the list of premiums which was finally 
resolved on, to be offered too late to create the 
competition which an earlier publication would 
have insured. The races, and several agricultural 
exhibitions in neighbouring counties, happening 
about the same period—one of them, (that of the 
Albemarle Society at Charlottesville,) on the same 
week—had the effect of drawing off much of the 
public attention from the Fredericksburg Exhibi- 
tion; in addition to all which the elements were ad- 
verse. ‘The weather. which had for some time been 
delightful Indian summer, suddenly assumed a 
wintry aspect, and the first day was cold and wet. 
This alone prevented the presence of many who 
designed being there; the exhibition, however, was 
well attended, not only by our townsmen, but by 


Stafford, King George, Westmoreland, Essex, Ca- 
roline, Grange, Louisa, Culpepper, and Fauquier 
And one of the successful competitions was from 
beyond the Blue Ridge. The exhibition of Cattle 





and Horses was upon the whole good—in some re- 
spects better than on former occasions. 
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On the second day the weather was moré auspi- 
cious, and though still cold, was clear. The exhi- 
bition of Domestic Manufactures, always the most 
interesting part of the show, because it is most in- 
timately connected with our individual and national 
independence, was on this occasion expected by all 
classes of our community with anticipated delight. 
But here again the success of the exhibition, and 
the pleasure of the anxious throng that surrounded 
the place where the specimens of the industry and 
ingenuity of our farmers’ wives and daughters ought 
to have been shown, was completely marred by the 
bad arrangements, or rather no arrangements, that 
had been made for the purpose. ‘The number of 
the specimens, and the superigr beauty of some of 
those we were fortunate enough to inspect, warrant 
the belief that had they been properly displayed, 
this exhibition would not have fallen short of the 
former ones. But to the great majority of those 
who went to enjoy the scene, it was as a sealed 
book. It was with difficulty that the judges, with 
the assistance of the constables to hoot, could ob- 
tain such an inspection of the goods as was neces- 
sary to a correct judgment, owing to the unregu- 
lated pressure of a crowd of persons towards one 
spot. However, it will be seen by the proceedings 
of the society, that they have resolved to make bet- 
ter arrangements in future. Measures are also to 
be taken to bring into active operation a large por- 
tion of the funds of the society, which to the great 
impediment of its operations, now lie in the pockets 
of certain members in the shape of arrearages. It 
is to be hoped that this part of the society’s future 
operations will be entirely successful, for on that 
depends the success of all the rest 

Fifty-sic new members have been admitted into 
the society since the last annual meeting, and in 
them the society has made a considerable acquisi- 
tion of wealth and intelligence. The withdrawals, 
in the mean time, have been few. The friends of 
the association need not fear but that it will go on 
and prosper. And we may reasonably indulge the 
hope that its. benefits will be greatly increased as 
the sphere of its operations are enlarged. 

[Virginia Herald. 











AGRICULTURAL aK 5 aaah OF THE VAL- 
EY. 


The third annual exhibition of the Agricultural 
Society of the Valley, was held in Winchester, on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of last week, and 
was numerously attended by the farmers of this and 
the adjoining counties. For a regular account of 
the proceedings, we refey the reader to the subjoin- 
ed minutes of the secrefary, who, we are pleased to 
see, has not confined himself to a formal report, but 
has filled up the chasnfs usual at such times with a ° 
connected detail of all that was done on this interest- 
ing oceasion. 

It was somewhat in disparagement of this exhibi- 
tion that the weather was so unfavourable. The 
morning of ‘Thursday was drizzly, and in the after- 
noon a violent shower of rain drove every thing  be- 
fore it. On Friday the weather was cold, accompa- 
nied by a a. north-wester, and it was not until 
Saturday that Nature seemed to regard the closing 
scene with complacency. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the streets 
were thronged with citizens and + strangers—the 
church was crowded to overflowir.g—the cattle field 
presented a living mass of human beings—and the 
ploughing-match, the day following, was much im- 


many of the yeomanry of the adjoining counties of| peded by the concourse of spectators. 


Comp pred with the previous exhibitions, there 
was nothing in this to depress the hopes of the friends 
of the society, but much to encourage them. The 
animals made a fine display, and were thought to be 
superior to those of last year. In the manufactures 
there was an evident improvement, especially in the 





























































































. James Affleck, Richard W. Barton, Robert P. Page. 
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fabrics wrought by the fair hands of the daughters 
of the valley. ‘To them we would say, Persevere in 
the good work, let not the charms of the toilet ba- 
nish the remembrance ot the distaff, nor the fascina- 
tions of the parlour drown the music of the spinning 
wheel. Exercise will give a brighter glow to the 
cheeks than the cosmetics of the refiner, and a know- 
ledge of the true value of our hands will afford a bet- 
ter security against the future, than any resource 
which the distempered imaginations of fashionable 
life can furnish. Elegance of person and refinement 
of manners are amiable in their place, and are not 
inconsistent with those really useful accomplishments 
which prepare the sex for good wives and prudent 
matrons. “The heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. 
She will do him good and not evil all the days of her 
life. She secketh wool and flax, and worketh will- 
ingly with her hands. She layeth her hands to the 
spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. Her hus- 
band is known in the gates, when he sitteth among 
the elders of the land.” 

Mr. Page’s oration is such a one as might be ex- 
pected from an intelligent gentleman and practical 
farmer. It does honour to his head and heart. Al- 
though regarded by some as rather ultra in its sen- 
timents, it was well reeeived by the audience, and 
will be admired by the reader. 

It gives us pleasure to add that the popularity of 
the society was never more manifest. This may be 
seen from the number of highly respectable gentle- 
ren who desired to be added as members during 
the fair. Since its commencement it has been gra- 
dually increasing in size and strength, until the blade 
has become the full corn in the ear. An application 
will be made to the next legislature for a charter of 
incorporation. Should it be granted—and we see no 
reason why it should not—it will add a new impulse 
to our exertions, and the next list of premiums will 
equal in amount that of any other agricultural soci- 
ety in America. 

We are here compelled to close this short notice, 
by reason of the great length of tie proceedings 
which follow. In doing so we must be permitted to 
add our acknowledgments for the promises of su 

rt given to the agricultural paper we propose 1 
lishing. We are enabled to decide that it will go on 
as soon as paper of a fine quality can be made for 
the purpose. 

PROCEEDINGS. 


At a meeting of the Agricultural Society of the Valley, 
held in the Court House in Winchester, October 27, 
1825; {William B. Page, president, in the chair. 


The president announced that the society had 
met for the purpose of holding its annual exhibition. 
He was gratified to observe so numerous an attend- 
ance of the members, and felt assured that unani- 
mity and good feeling would prevail throughout this 
interesting occasion. As a preparatory step in the 
proceedings, he would name the marshals and com- 
mittees,; after which the society would proceed in 
the duties of the day. 

Marshals.—J soon H Sherrard, George W. Kiger, 
Ebin Milton, Alfred Parkins, Solomon R. Jackson. 
David W. Barton. 

COMMITTEES. 

On Crops.—Edward J. Smith, Thomas Nelson, 
Thomas Russell, Isaac Wood, Archibald Magill. 

On Horned Cattle and Sheep.—Lewis Neitl, John 
Gilkeson, Amos Lupton, John Peter, John S. Davi- 
son, John Hopkins, jun. 

On Ploughs and Ploughing matches.—Robert 
Vance, Jacob Vanmetre, James Jones, Bushrod Tay- 
lor, Henry M. Brinker, Adam Kerns. 

On Manufactures. John Yates, John M. Brome, 
Philip Smith, D. Hollingsworth, Samuel H. Davis, 
Joel Ward, Jun. 

On Horses and Hogs.—Josua Lupton, James Ship, 


every description.—Henry S. Turner, John Alexan- 
der, James Ficklin, John R. Cooke, William H. 
Harris. 





ALBEMARLE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Charlottesville, Va. Nov. 12, 1825. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday last, the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Albemarle, held their first Exhibition 
and Cattle Show, at the farm, the residence of Sa- 
muel O. Minor, near Charlottesville. It was attend- 
ed by a large concourse of persons, and the compe- 
tition for premiums in the various articles of ploughs, 
live stock and domestic manufactures, was animated 
and interesting.” We were particularly pleased with 
the specimen of ploughs exhibited; and with the 
method by which the power necessary to move them 
was tested. Five ploughs were offered for the pre- 
mium, each of which was subjected to this trial; by 
an instrument, (called an angular balance,) which 
was furnished by Stephen McCormick, Esq. of Fau- 
quier county. A trial of speed was then made by 
the several ploughs, to ascertain the shortest time 
in which one-eighth of an acre of ground could be 
ploughed. The time varied from 15 to 184 minutes; 
and the premium for the best plough was awarded 
to Mr. McCormick. The horses and colts produced, 


On Implements of Husbandry and Inventions %f| Keeping twelve mares one year, at $20 
e 


— ————$<—<— ’ 

each, (which exceeds by $5 the charge 

exhibited in your correspondent’s 

statement,) - - ~ - - 240 
With your correspondent, I will suppose 

that twelve mares will raise nine foals 

annually, and that it will cost $3 each 

to bring them through the Ist winter, 


making an aggregate of - - - Q 
Qdyear$l0each, -— - - - = 9 
Sdyear 12each, -— - - - = 108 
4th year 20 each, - - eX, - - 180 
For the season of a thorough bred horse 

to each, $15, - - - - - 180 

$825 
— 
Seven of the nine foals will average at 

four years old, ¢200, - - - - $1400 
Two of the nine will certainly bring from 

3 to $400—say $350 each, - - - 70 

$2100 
From which deduct the expense of keep- 
ing, &c. - - - - - . 825 


Profit, $1275 
The 2d, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th. 7th and 8th 
years will produce similar results, or 
an aggregate of - - - - 8925 





were of excellent quality, both for the saddle and 
harness, and encourage us to hope that the breed of 
this valuable animal is undergoing rapid improve 

ment in Virginia. The number of cattle, sheep and! 
hogs exhibited, were not very numerous, though | 
some admirable specimens were among them. 

Some fine articles of domestic manufacture were 

furnished; particularly a pair of blankets, by Coleby 

Cowherd, Esq. of Orange, and a straw bonnet, by! 
Mrs. Emmeline Lewis, of Albemarle. ‘The bonnet 

exhibited by Mrs. Lewis, surpassed all sail 


and excited universal admiration. The society ex- 
pressed their satisfaction, in a very full meeting, by! 
an unanimous resolution to double the premium to 
which the article by their rules was entitled. 

James Barbour, Esq. the present Secretary of, 
War, who is the president of the society, was pre-! 
vented from attending by official duty. It was much 
regretted that he could not comply with the invi- 
tation of the Society, to preside, on this interesting 
occasion. He had very politely enclosed an address, 
which was read to the society and a number of citi- 
zens, and received with great interest and attention. 
The thanks of the society were unanimously voted 
to Mr. Barbour, and three hundred copies of his ad- 
dress ordered to be printed in pamphlet form for 
their use. 





CAPITAL IN HORSES AND SHEEP. 


I have examined the “Comparative estimates of 
capital employed in rearing iorses, cattle, and 
sheep in West Pennsylvania,” published in the 7th 
volume, 50th number of the American Farmer; as 
| take deep interest in the subject, having vested 
some capital in the purchase of brood mares and 
merino sheep—and as I do not concur fully in opin- 
ion with the author of the statement, particularly in 
relation to horses, permit me to give you my view 
of the matter. ‘There can be little profit, and there 
is less use, in rearing ordinary or low priced horses, 
for reasons so obvious that I deem it unnecessary to 
assign them. 

We will suppose that a farmer shall commence 
with twelve thorough bred mares, well selected, 
from three to four years old I prefer that age, be- 
cause if mares are put to breeding at an early age, 
they will breed the more certainly thereafter. 





Twelve thorough bred mares will cost $200 each, 





$2490. 


— 


Which with the product of the first year, 


amounts to - - -) - $1020 
From which deduct the cost of keeping 
12 mares 7 years, at g20each, - - 1680 
$8520 
The mares will now be 12 years old and 
upwards, and I will suppose that 6 of 
them are useless, and that the remain- 
ing 6 are worth, as breeding mares, 
$100 each. I own two breeding mares 
of the age of 12, and two that are 16 
ye: rs old, either of which I would not 
sell for 200 
Six mares, value $100 each, - - - 600 
Added to the $8520, - - - - 820 
9120 


From which deduct the cost of the mares 
with interest thereon for eight years, $552 


Leaves profit of $5568 


Or of $696 per annum, or say $600, leaving the $96 
per annum, to meet casualties, which will leave $50 
profit per annum on each brood mare, besides the 
advantage of feeding hay and grain on the farm, 
and the consequent accumulation of manure. C. 


P. S. Relative to the ‘Estimate on Sheep.” I pos- 
sess a flock of about 500 merino sheep; the expense 
of keeping them has been greater than that stated 
by your correspondent, and the profit resulting from 
them has certainly been less. But, perhaps I have 
erred in the management of my sherp. Ina flock of 
100 ewes, there will be 15 or 20 quite old shee 
for I presume that no man of any judgment would 
sell ofall his young thrifty ewes, and reserve for bis 
own use the old ewes. ‘Taking this, and all proba- 
ble casualties into consideration, it is fair to con- 
clude, that the original flock of ewes will not exceed 
90 at the expiration of one year. 

The allowance of hay is not sufficient, in my opin- 
ion, full grown sheep require eight pounds of grass, 
each, per day, or an equivalent, which is two pounds 
of hay. In the northern counties of Pennsylvania, 
hay must be fed to sheep 150 days in each yeur. 

I am correct in this, it follows that your correspon- 
dent’s allowance of hay must be more than doubled. 
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Five hundred sheep will require the constant at- 
tention of one man during the summer months, I 
think—and of one man and two boys during the 
winter months. This exceeds in labour, your cor- 
respondent’s allowance. 

t is stated, that “the fleeces of the above (100 
ewes,) if good, will average two dollars each.” 
They must be superior if they do, as well in the 
quality, as the quantity of the wool produced. My 
flock did not average, this year, two and a quarter 
pounds of wool, washed well on the backs of the 
sheep, and divested of tags; and you may suppose 
the quality thereof to be excellent, when I inform 

ou that it averaged 80 cents per pound. 

The product in lambs, stated by your correspon- 
dent, is greater than I have been able to accomplish; 
many of my lambs have died before they have 
reached the age of one year; and I have constantly 
Jost some the latter part of the winter and early in 
the spring, when they are about one year old; living 
over one year, they generally do well; but Iam 
satisfied that hitherto I have not raised to exceed a 
year old, more than fifty lambs from one hundred 
ewes, taking the average of my flock of ewes. As 
your correspondent has evidently been more fortu- 
nate than [ have been with sheep, he will confer a 
great obligation if he will communicate his mode of 
managing them, particularly the ewes and lambs, 
and by stating at what period of the year his ewes 
drop their lambs. 

he north western counties of Pennsylvania, are 
peculiarly well adapted for the rearing of horses and 
sheep, as the soil, generally, yields abundance of 
grass for pasturage and hay, the climate is good, 
and the country is somewhat rolling—-I speak of 
Erie, Crawford, and Warren counties. 





ON THE CULTURE OF WOOL. 
Middlebury, Vermont, Oct. 18, 1825. 

The prejudices which have heretofore prevailed 
to a very considerable extent, seem now to be con: 
pletely vanquished, and the emulation which exists 
for the possession of the more improved breeds of 
this animal, is highly auspicious to the prosperity of 
the state. ‘Those who possess flocks with an admix- 
ture of the merino from a half to full bloods, pro- 
cure from forty to sixty or seventy cents per pound 
for their wool, while the price of the cominon tieece 
is only thirty-four cents. ‘These profits of the im- 
proved breeds are further greatly enhanced by the 
superior weight of the fleece, which in ordinary 
flocks of half and three quarters blood, will average 
from three and a half to four pounds, while two and 
a half and three pounds, is a good yield for common 
sheep with the same feed and keeping. A further 
benefit is seen in the superiority of price of the fine 
fleeced animals. A merino ewe or buck is worth 
from ten to twelve dullars, and three-fourths to se- 
ven-eighths blooded from three to six dollars, while 
from one dollar to one and a half and two dollars, is 
the price of native sheep. ‘The preference of rear- 
ing sheep rather than cattle may be seen in the di- 
minished labour, the ready profits, and the superior 
prices of sheep and wool, over beel, butter and 
cheese. 

The profits of keeping merinoes may be greatly 
auzmented by improving the staple, which can be 
easily done by judicious man:.gement, by selecting 
the tinest fleeced ewes for breeders, and more espe- 
cially by crossing the blood with the Saxony race. 
This family of sheep it is well known, derived their 
origin from a selection made from a Spanish flock, 
and introduced into Saxony about sixty years since, 
where they have veen nourished with peculiar atten 
tion until the fineness of their fleeces far surpassed 
that of the parent stock. This circumstance decides 
what has often been doubted, that the texture of the 

¢ improves in a northern climate. It is assert- 


ed by a writer in the Baltimore Patriot, that th® 
Saxony wool commands nearly double the price in 
Europe and America of the fine Spanish Leonesa. 
But we are frequently asked whether the price of 
wool will not, by the present extraordinary compe- 
tition, speedily be reduced, and whether he who de- 
votes his capital exclusively to the production of 
wool, will not eventually be a loser. Of this, the 
agriculturist can judge perhaps much better than 
ourselves. We can merely state the facts that the 
duty on imported wooi is now twenty-five per cent. 
ad valorem, and for some years to come is subject to 
an annual advance of five per cent.--and that wool- 
len manufactories are multiplying probably some- 
what in proportion to the increased cultivation of 
the raw material. Wool, like cotton, must always 
be an article which will command a fair price and a 
ready market, and the price will bear a considera- 
ble diminution before its production will be an un- 
profitable business for the grower. [Vat. Stan, 





WOOL. 
Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Nov. 19, 1825. 

Subjoined you have an extract of a letter received 
from a gentleman now in Paris, who was requested 
to procure for me a few sheep, of the government 
flock at Rambouillet. It may be interesting to those 
of your subscribers who have turned their attention 
to the rearing of fine woolled sheep. 

“Sates at RaMBOUILLET. 

“The rams and ewes found a great number of 
amateurs. The ewe No. 25, was sold at 600 francs. 
No. 27, 400 francs;—the rest sold in the same pro- 
portion. The ram No. 18, which astonished the con- 
noisseurs by the fineness and beauty of his form, 
brought 3,600 francs; ram No. 20, brought 2550 
francs, No. 50, 2060 francs; No. 27, 1805 francs; 
No- 16, 1505, francs; No. 45, 1495 francs; No. 48, 
1020 "a 

The sales of wool and sheep amounted to 71,000 
‘francs—which was one-third more than the iast 
year. 





PUBLIC SALE OF WOOL. 


The sale of a large quantity of wool, by Messrs. 
Coolidge, Poor & Head, yesterday, went off with 
spirit, and at fair prices. ‘The following is a note 
of the prices. Terms, under $1000, six months— 
91000 to 2000, six and nine months—g2000 and 
over, six, nine and twelve months: 


Electoral Saxony wool, 1 bale, lb. , $1 89 
ist Prima Saxony wool, 6 bales . 150 
- - 1 bale 1 40 
Mixed, 1 box 2 ; 60 
zd Prima Saxony, 6bales . 1 024 
- - 6 - . ‘ 96 
m - 10 - 91 
Secunda Saxony, 12 - 85 
mM - 10 - . ; 78 
Imperial Saxony, he ; - 1 828 
Ist quality Saxony, ot 1 624 
Super Spanish, 10 bales Se 380 
Saxony, ibales .; 50 
Extra fine Saxony, 3 bales ; . 1 078 
Fine - Abales . . 78 
Fine - 8 bales ‘ ; 60 
Merino, unwashed Ohio, 10 bales . 41 
pa “ - 10bales_. ; $9 
- - - 10 bales ° 38 
a es - 10bales_ . : 35 
- - 20 bales ‘ $4 


Spanish wool,4R.2F. 6bales . . 58 





Mixt SaxOhy, . ‘ , . 524 

Merino, flock of Mr. Ticknor, 1800 Ibs. 74 
- - - 2100 73 
a - Mrs. Woodward, 2600 56 
7 - Mr. Gold, 1800 54 
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Merino, flock of Mr. Kinne, 2000 Ibs. 59 

- - Mr. I. Thorndike, jr. 1900 64 

Mr. C. Benton, 1300 5t 

- Mr. D. Whittemore, jr. 300 55 
9 bales . i 


Tertia Saxony, 65 
Quarter, 4 bales ‘ 60 
Middling mixt, Qbales .. 58 
- 2 bales ee. 
Common, 2bales . . 51 
Fine, 1 bale ‘ 61 
Locks, lbale . A 42 
Fine lambs’ wool, 2bales * . 58 ° 
Short mixt lambs’ wool, 2 bales. P 56 
Saxony, 4 bales ° 71 
- lbale . g 66 
- 8 bales ‘ ‘79 
Saxony fleece, 6bales . 86 
- - 7 bales F 87 
Spanish, $bales . ‘ 56 
- 6 bales ; 53 
Full blood, flock of Mr. Huntington, 1200Ibs. — 53 
- - . Mr.S. Bass, 400 52 
~ S. B. C. 400 55 
- flock of Mr. 8. Jones, 500 55 
ed - Mr. W. Kinne, 500 62 
- - Mr. J. Blethen, 400 56 
Native, low grade, p - 500 34 
Full blood, flock of Mr. 8. Barker, 800 57 
Unwashed, ; ‘ . 1800 $0 
Full blood, flock of Mr. J. Gilchrist, 1200 58 
- - Mr. S. Prentiss, 500 50 
- - P. of L. 800 58 
- - 1000 52 
Washed, grade wool, 23bales . . 40 
Lambs’ wool, 9 bales ; 42 
Grade. wool, Sbales_ . } $73 
Coarse wool, 2 bales 5 23 
Washed full blood, 2bales . . 48 
Unwashed full blood, 1 bale ; 30 
Washed full blood, lbaie . ‘ 44 
~ - 1 bale - 524 
High grade 6 bales Q7% 


59 bales } 4 50 


Super lambs" wool, 
- 14bales .. 49 


Spinning - 50 bales ‘ 40 
Lambs’ wool, 15 bales. ‘ 48 
Clippings, 8 bales . 6 
Spinning wool, fresh water washed, 14 bales 42 
First quality lambs’ wool, 8 bales . 50 
Super Spanish lambs’ - Sbales .. 60 
Full blood merino, extra fine, flock 11 
of R. Coit, 500 lbs. 4 
Native and grade wool, 600 ‘ i 374 
Extra full blood, 900 : : 60 
Full blood, 800. > : 62 
700 Ci, ‘ 62 


Principally full blood, 1000. °. |. 61 


Native and grade, 600 orca $7 
Full blood, flock of S. & L. Hurlbut, 1200 lbs. 76 
Grade wool, 300 Ibs. 7 ‘ 47 
Mostly full blood, 1000 ° ‘ 60 
7-8 blood, 10 bales. ‘ 51 
3-4 blood, 10 bales R 44 
[Boston paper. 





HORSE MILLS—INQUIRY. , 
Mr. Skinner, 

Some months past we were interested by a corres- 
pondeht of yours under the signature of ‘Amphi- 
con,” in relation to a horse-mill, the invention of 
Mr. Ellicott, which was supposed to be admirably 
adapted to plantation use, to supply good corn meal 
for the family and the labourers, us well as to crush 
corn for stock. Such a mill is the most desired ma- 
chine that could be presented to the farmers if it 
will be effective, durable, and of moderate price, and 
would inevitably obtain rapid and numerous Sales. 
They ought to be of different dimensions; some of 
one horse power and some of two, and of course of 





different prices. 
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By crushing corn | understand the breaking up 
the cob with the corn on it, and grinding it when 
thus broken into what is called cobmeal. This is a 
most important matter; and a durable machine, sim- 
ple in structure, capable of being worked by one or 
two horses, moderate in price, that will eflect this, 
and also grind from twenty-five to fifty bushels a 
day of good family bread meal, will deserve and no 
doubt receive a most extended patronage. 

I desire to know through the medium of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, if Mr. Ellicott’s horse mill has turned 
out satisfactorii¥, and whether it is such a mill as I 
have described. I should also wish to know the 
price precisely of such a mill, and who can be pro 
cured to put them up. ‘This information is desired 
by a great many, a portion of whom are at conside- 
rable distances from you. 

A horse mill for these two purposes alone, viz. to 
grind family corn meal, and to break up corn and 
cob, and reduce that into cobmeal! for stock, is want- 
ed. It is not desired to grind wheat, or to saw, or 
to do any thing else. 

The inquiry is not intended to be restricted to 
Mr. Ellicott’s mill. If any other person has invented 
one of the kind described, that is thought better of, 
it would be very gratifying to learn the comparative 
merits of each, in all points, with the facility of ope- 
ration, and the price. 

A Taveor Farmer. 

eVov. 14, 1825. 





MR. SMITH’S COTTON PLANTER. 
{Extract of a letter fron: a correspondent in South 
Carolina.] 

Dear Sir, Edisto Island, Nov. 16, 1825. 
A short time since I read in the 28th No. of your 
paper, an interesting communication from Mr. F. 
H. Smith, relative to his invention of a machine to 
save the tedious labour of planting cotton by hand. 
In consequence of my engagements at that time, 
the paper was laid by, and | have not since been 
able to find it, or Mr. Smith should have been fur- 
nished with the information he solicited. No such 
machine, so far as my knowledge extends, has ever 
been in operation in this state, and [ am satisfied, 
from the description given, that it will be produc- 
tive of great practical benefits. At any rate I feel 
disposed to test its efficacy. ‘Twenty labourers can 
seldom plant more than fifteen acres of cotton a 
day; which are five acres less, than the work the 
‘cotton planter” can perform in the same time. If 
Mr. Smith will do me the favour of forwarding to 
me, through you, a model of his invention, he will 
be aiding the cause of agriculture, and conferring a 
benefit on many of the planters at the South. 








RURAL ECONOMY. 
MULBERRY TREES AND THE SILK-WORM. 


Dear Sir, 
Havine a number of young people, that in com- 
mon farming are of no manner of service, and alto- 
ether consumers of the fruits of the labouring 
ands; and wishing to find them some employment 








that may turn to advantage, 1 have thought that the; 


feeding and rearing of the silk-worm, and its la- 
bours, might supply me with what I wish—and will 
therefore be much obliged to any of your correspon- 
dents, acquainted with the subject, to give me the 
necessary information, beginning with the planting 
of the trees, to the management of the eocoons, or 
silk balls; as, 

1st. At what distance are the trees to be planted; 
whether singly, or in rows, and at what distance be- 
tween the rows? 

2d. How high are the trees to be suffered to 


grow? 











Sd. How are the leaves gathered to feed the 
worms; whether in branches, or the leaves picked 
off ? 

4th. Generally, the management of the trees, so 
as to supply leaves in the greatest abundance? 

5th. Where a supply of the eggs of the silk-worm 
are to be obtained; and their management, and 
how the worms are managed so as to procure an 
annual supply? 

6th. ‘The house or room to breed the worms ia, 
and the apparatus generally to conduct the business 
in the best manner? 

7th. ‘The proper time to take the cocoons, and 
their management in winding off the silk? 

8th. What other (if any,) preparation is necessa- 
ry to prepare it for market, and where can it be 
sold; and the u-ual price, and generally the expense 
and likely profit of the business, conducted by from 
six to ten young people, with an older one to super- 
intend? 

Your insertion of the above in your very useful 
paper (and not one of its least useful qualities, is 
the obtaining information upon any point, from any 
part of the continent,) will much oblige a constant 
reader and MaryYLANDER. 


P S. Could cotton in the seed* meet with a sale 
in Baltimore, and at what price? 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
PLANTATION OF THE WHITE MUL- 
BERRY. 

Tue best method of multiplying the mulberry 
tree, is from the seed; for as it grows it becomes ac- 
customed to the climate, as i it were indigenous. 
It ought to be taken from the nursery at tie end of 
two years, and placed in a dry and elevated place, 
about filteen feet distant from any other tree. 'I'wo 
years afterwards it ought to be transplanted, and 
placed at the same distance, again, at the end of 
two years it ouglt to be transplanted, and always 
at the same distance. It may also be multiplied by 
slips or suckers, but it degenerates, and in the end 
perishes in the flower of its age. 

The eggs of the silk-worm must be hatched in 
the month of May, at the time when the leaves 
have all their sap, and are still extremely tender; 
the leaves must be always gathered in the evening 
fur the next day morning, lest they should nut be 
moist. ‘The quantity of leaves that one has should 
always be calculated, in order that the requisite 
quantity of eggs may be hatched. One ounce of 
eggs will produce 40,000 worms, 50 pounds of 
leaves are sufficient for 1000 worms. A tree six 
years old will not produce more than from 60 to 80 
pounds. 

‘The house should be very dry and well aired; the 
shelves on which the silk-worms are placed should 
be of wood, dry, and without any peculiar smell— 
no bad odour should be suffered to enter the apart- 
ment; that is to say, care must be taken to prevent 
the morning air from penetrating the room. ‘The 
worms are subject to many diseases. When they 
are discovered to be diseased, they must be thrown 
away, lest the disorder should be communicated to 
the rest. When the time of making co oons has 
come, small branches must be placed in the shelves 


‘and the worms must in no wise be disturbed. Whe 


the cocoons are made, the handsomest are to be 
left for seed; the others are to be detached from 
the branches, and thrown into boiling water; the 
thread luosens itself, and is to be divided upon a 
spindle. ‘The price five dollars per pound. 

It is necessary that the work should@e directed 
by persons of judgment, either for watching the 
suk worms, or for choosing the leaves. 





* We suppose not.—Hp. Am. Far. 
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GENERAL OPERATIONS OF COOKERY, 
STEWING. 

Stewing differs from roasting and broiling, in the 
heat being applied to the substance through a smal] 
portion of a liquid medium; and, from boiling and 
frying, in the process being conducted by means of 
an aqueous, and not by means of an oily fluid. {tg 
necessary that the fire be moderate, for a stron 
heat suddenly applied would be very injurious. The 
liquids employed as the medium for appiying the 
heat are usually water, gravy, or broth, the quantity 
of which must be such as shall prevent the meat 
from burning and adhering to the psn. It is not re. 
quisite that the liquid be made to boil in stewing. 
It should only be raised nearly to a simmering heat, 
which will retard the fluid being evaporated too 
quickly. ‘The closeness of the vessel will also pre- 
veut tae waste of the liquid _ If it diminish too quick. 
ly, it must, from time to time, be replenished, ° 

The management of the fire in cooking, is, in al] 
cases, a matter of importance, but in no Case is it so 
necessary to be attended to as in preparing stews or 
made dishes; not only the palatableness, but even 
the strength or riciiness of all made dishes, seems to 
depend very much upon the management of the heat 
— in cooking them. 

The most proper sorts of animal food for stewing, 
are such as abound in fibrine, and which are tood 
or tuo tough for roasting. When beef or mutton 
rather old and too coarse flavoured, and not tender 
euough for the spit or the gridiron, it may, by stew- 
ing, be not only rendered tolerably palatable, but 
even sometimes savoury and good. But the stew- 
ing process is not confined to flesh of this sort; for 
veal and other young flesh which abounds in gela- 
tine, when properly stewed, is much relished. 

The vegetables most usually stewed are carrots, 
turnips, potatoes, pease, beans, and other legumi- 
nous seeds. Some fruits are also cooked in this 
way. 

Rationale.—Stewing is nothing else than boilin 
by means of a smal] quantity of an aqueous fluid, 
and continuing the operation for a long time to ren- 
der the substance tender, to loosen its texture, to 
render it more sapid, and to retain and concen- 
ee the most essential parts of animal or vegetable 
food. 

If the stew-pan be close shut, it is evident that 
none of the nutritive prin. iples can escape, and must 
either be found in the meat itself or in the liquid. 
The water or gravy in which the meat is stewed, 
being capable of dissolving the gelatine and albu- 
men, the greater part of them become separated dur- 
ring the simmering process. Now, since the firm 
texture of the bundles of fibres of meat is owing to 
the solid gelatine and albumen gluing them, as it 
were, together, when they are dissolved and disen- 
gaged, the meat must become greatly disorganized. 
l'hese principles, as well as the fat and osmazome, 
are partly disengaged from the meat, and become 
united with the gravy. It is to these, indeed, that 
the gravy owes all its richness and exccllence. The 
muscular fibres and the tendons acquire a gluey_ap- 
pearance and texture, and the whvle forms a 8a- 
voury gelatinous stew. gravy, or soup. 

No scorching or browning of the meat takes place 
if the process is properly conducted; for the tempe- 
rature to which it is exposed does not exceed the 
boiling point of water. ’ 

In the stewing of vegetables, saccharine matter 18 
formed, the starch and mucilage are rendered solu- 
ble, and of course, set free the woody fibre, which 
either floats through the liquid or adheres together 
very slightly. It accordingly constitutes either @ 


pasty fluid, or converts the vegetables to a soft pulp; 





suietimes tieir original shape being preserved ep- 
tire, and at other times not. 
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BOILING. 

Boiling is a much mere common operation than 
any of those we have considered, with the exception 

rhaps of roasting. It consists, as every body 
noone in subjecting the materials of food to the in- 
fluence of heat, through the medium of boiling wa- 
ter, or of steam. a 

The water employed for boiling meat or pulse 
should be soft, and the joint should be put on the 
fire immersed in cold water, in order that the heat 
may gradually cause the whole mass to become boil- 
ed equally. : f 

If the piece of meat is of an unequal thickness, 
the thinner parts will be overdone before the more 
massy portion is sufficiently acted on by the boiling 
water. , 

Salted meat requires to be very slowly boiled, or 
simmered only, for a quick and rapid ebullition ren- 
ders salted provisions extremely hard. 

Frozen substances should be thoroughly thawed, 
and this is best effected by immersing them in cold 
water. 

Count Rumford has taken much pains to impress 
on the minds of those who exercise the culinary art, 
the following simple but practieal, important fact, 
namely; that when water begias only to be agitated 
by the heat of the fire, it is incapable of being made 
hotter, and that the violent ebullition is nothing more 
than an unprofitable dissipation of the water, in the 
form of steam, und a considerable waste of fuel. 

From the beginning of the process to the end of 
it the boiling should be as gentle as possible. Caus 
ing any thing to boil violently in any culinary pro- 
cess, is very ill-judged; for it not only does not ex- 

dite, in the sinallest degree, the process of cook - 
ing, but it occasions a most enormous waste of fuel, 
and by driving away with the steam many of the 
more volatile and more savoury particles of the in- 
gredients, renders the victuals less good and less pa- 
latable. it is not by the bubbling up or violent boil- 
ing, as it is called, of the water, that culinary opera- 
tions are expedited. 

One of the most essential conditions to be attended 
to in the boiiing of meat is, to skim the pot well, and 
keep it really boiling, the slower the better. If the 
skimming be neglected, the coagulated albuminous 
matter will attach itself to the meat, and spoil the 
good appearance of it. 

It is not necessary to wrap meat or poultry in a 
cloth, if the pot be carefully skimmed. The gene- 
ral rule of the best cooks is to allow from 20 to 30 
minutes slow simmering to a pound of meat, reckon- 
ing from the time the pot begins to boil. 

he cover of the boiling pot should fit close, to 
prevent the unnecessary evaporation of the water, 
and the smoke insinuating itself under the edge of 
the cover, and communicating to the boiled sub- 
stance a smoky taste. 

Cooks often put a trevet, or plate, on the bottom 
of the boiling pot, to prevent the boiled substance 
sticking to the pot. 

Ratwonale.—-W hen flesh or fish is boiled in an open 
vessel, or one not closely covered, the tibrous tex- 
ture is rendered more tender: at the same time its 
nutritive quality is not much diminished For the 
temperature of the water or steam, never exceeding 
212°, is insufficient to produce the partial charring, 
which 10 ‘sting and broiiing effect. But, as in stew- 
Ing, the gelatine, albumen, osmazone, and fat, are 

Saloped and disengaged, and becoming united 
with the liquid in the vessel, form a soup, or broth 
The paler colour of boiled meat is owing to the blood 
being separated and diffused in the water. In fry- 


ing, the boiling fat or oil enters into the interstices| 4 


of the fibres which the disengaged animal juices have 
leftempty. In boiling, in a similar way, the hot wa- 
ter takes the place of the blood, gelatine, fat, and 
albumen, which have been dissolved and separated 
from the fibres. The fibres are in this manner soak- 
ed and washed, first by the boiling water, and after- 
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wards by the soup or broth which is formed, till the 
whole texture assumes a softened consistence, and 
pale appearance. It is this, rather than any soft- 
ening of the fibres themselves, which seems to be 
the real effect produced, unless, with some, we con- 
sider the fibres as nothing more than minute and 
close-set bundles of blood vessels. This doctrine, 
however, the experience of every cook will disprove; 
for if the boiling be long continued, the fibres of the 
meat will alone remain, and so far from becoming 
more soft and pulpy, they will become dry and juice- 
less. If indeed the boiling point of the water be ar- 
tificially increased to 212°, by pressure applied to 
the surface of the liquid, the fibres may be reduced 
to a pulp, quite homogeneous. When this is done 
by Papin’s digester, or by any other apparatus of 
the same kind, an . when the process under such cir- 
cumstances is long continued, the hardest bones may 
be converted into jelly. 

It is only by boiling that the more gelatinous parts 
of tesh can be completely extracted unaltered from 
such parts as are cartilaginous, ligamentous, or ten- 
dinous. [4ccum’s Cul. Chem. 





APPLE BUTTER. 


The following has been furnished to us, by a cor- 
respondent, as a correct account of the best way of 
making apple butter, so little known in the southern 
states, and sv much valued ia the northern: 

“‘First, boii down the best ilavoured cider, of se- 
lected {ruit, (and sweet is the best to keep,) to two- 
thirds of the quantity put in. ‘To every barrel of 
cider put in six bushels of apples, of best quality, 
pared, quartered and cleaned of the cores, and free 
from rots and bruises. 





“As soon as boiled down one-third, as above, 
feed in the quartered apples as fast as they boil 
away, which must be done in brass or copper. It) 
is best to have two kettles, in order to supply the 
finisher from the other, which keeps it from boiling | 
the apples too much. It will require from 12 to 18, 
fours constant and moderate boiling, when it must; 
be stirred at the bottom to prevent its burning, by 
a long handle, with a piece of wood three or four 
inches wide attached to the other end. 

“To know when it is done, cool and try some of 
it on a plate, till the liquid ceases to run from it. 
‘Towards the close of it, some put in cinnamon, 
cloves and alspice. 

“If only one kettle is used, each parcel of raw 
apples must be boiled or brought down to mush be- 
fore another supply-is added. If it scorches in the 
operation, ii is ruined. As soon as done, it must 
be taken out immediately from the kettle into wood- 
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SS 
place under your “sporting olio,” I cheerfully com- 
Z, porting 


municate it for that purpose : 

On ah evening last, | accompanied. my 
friend, Mr. J. R. M., for the sole purpose of testi 
his abilities with a double-barrelled gun; of course 
left my fowling-pieee at home—and with only one 
dog, (my favourite Pan,) we sallied forth—when in 
less than two hours Mr. M. bagged 21 partridgeson 
the wing, in 19 shots; not once missing, and with é 
two wads brought down 4 birds. 
sportsmen on Elkridge beat this? 

Yours, respectfully, 
Longcalm, Baltimore Co., 10th Nov., 1825. 

[The parties are known by the Editor—and if 
their names were given, he would not presume, ds 
he does, to say, that he vouches for the correctness 
of the above.] 


8. T. T. 





NORWEGIAN PONEY. 

A Norwegian Poney thirty-two inches high, has 
been presented to the King, at Cumberland-lodge, 
where it now remains. 'This curious little animal is 
of a dun colour, its coat quite in the rough, is four 
paaes old, and of good symmetry. Many of the 

orse-fanciers about Windsor express their utter 
admiration of the sweet little fellow, it being so do- 
cile that it follows the groom, who has the care of 
him, up and down stairs like a dog, and lies down 
on the hearth rug before the fire. It has never yet 
been shod, will eat bread and potatoes as wales 
corn and hay, and drink beer. It was brought to 
the royal lodge in a neatly fitted fancy coloured co- 
vering, bound round by a girth, for the: royal in- 
spection; and was led by the groom to his majes- 
ty’s apartments, who admired him as much Gn ac- 
count of his docility, as for his diminutive size. 

For our own parts, we are not friendly to the en- 
couragement of small breeds, nor admirers of the 
freaks of nature, or the chilly contractions of in- 
hospitable climes—excepting only as mere curiosi- 
ties. For any kind of service give us bone; bone 
well proportioned and properly knit together; then 
muscle follows of course, with health, strength, and, 
according to blood, the gift of going along: such 
we apprehend to be also the opinion of his majesty 
on this truly national question.—{.4nnals of Sporting. 
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Battimore, Fripay, NovemBer 25, 1825. 














=> Interna IMprovement.—-To meet the Con- 





en vessels, to cool, and afterwards into crocks, or 
stone-ware, or wood; but in order to keep it best in 
summer, crocks or stone-ware are to be preferred.” 
sa aR 


SPORTING OLIO. 

















PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 
Joun S. Sxuvner, Esa. 

Sir,—Believing the following result of an even- 
ing’s amusement, will not be deemed unworthy a 
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‘them as an act of courtesy, independently of the 





/vention on Internal Improvement, which is to as- 


semble at Baltimore on the third Wednesday of 


|next month, Delegates have been appointed in se- 


_veral counties of the state, and meetings are adver- 
tised to be held in others, for the same purpose. 
There is one to be held in Annapolis, and one in 
the city of Baltimore, on Wednesday next, the $0th 
of this month. 

It is to be hoped that all the counties will appoint 
delegates, in pursuance of the suggestion ofthe 
good citizens of Frederick county. It is due to 





intrinsick importance of the subject to all parts of 
the state. e delegates, as far az we have seen 


= the lists, are gentlemen of known influence and dis- 


tinction for their publick spirit and services, and 
happily for the cause in which their talents will be 
employed, they have been chosen without reference 
to narrow sectional or party interests. One obvious 


| benefit must result from the proposed convention; 


it cannot fail to bring together, as to a focus, much 
valuable information as to the internal resources o 
the stite, and the practicability of improving, by 
human art and industry, the natural sources of 
wealth and population. 





Can any of our = : 
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The delegates will, as far as we can judge, come 
together unbiassed, as to any particular measure— 
and as they have been depuied without solicitation, 
and will serve without “fee or reward,” they may 
be expected to act with a single eye to the prospe- 
rity of the state, without any regard to the perpe- 
tuity of their own power, or thut of any party. 





cP Maryann Aericutturat Socrety.—At a 
Dieeting of the Trustees of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society, on Saturday, 12th inst., there were in 
attendance Col. N. M. Bosley, B. W. Hall, Doctor 
Thomas, J. B. Morris, Jacob Hollingsworth, G, 
Cook, G. Howard, and H. V. Somerville, Trustees; 
and James Cox, Esq., Treasurer, and J. S. Skinner, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

On motion of H. V. Somerville, Esq., a committee 
was appointed to present a memorial to the Legis- 
lature, soliciting public aid, in furtherauce of the 
views of the society. Whereupon Mr. Skinner, 
Mr. J. B. Morris, and Mr. Carroll were appointed, 
with instructions to prepare and submit said me 
morial for consideration to the next meeting of the 
Board. 

It was further resolved, that Mr. B. W. Hall, Mr. 
Williamson, and Mr. Carroll, be appointed a com- 
mittee to revise the list of Premiums to be distri- 
buted at the next Show; and that they submit the 
result of their proceedings to the next meeting of 
the Board, for its consideration and final adjust- 
ment. 

The Board adjourned to meet on Thursday, the 
8th of December next, at Lexington, the residence 
of David Williamson, Jr., Esq 





ep F ive Tuovsanp Dovwars have been offered 
for the apprehension of the murderer of Mr. Sharp, 
an eminent lawyer of Kentucky. The circumstances, 
as detailed in the papers, are the most aggravated 
and atrocious that ever characterized any case o 
homicide, except that which happened in Cecil 
county, of this state. Col. Sharp had admitted the 
assassin, to afford him a resting place for the night; 
and in the act of showing him to a room, was mor- 
tally stabbed, almost in the very arms of his wife. 





Prover.—A farmer of Slippeback, in Moravia, 
has just invented a plough, drawn by a single horse, 
which makes three furrows at a time. The Society 
of Sciences of Vienna, have rewarded him bya 
gold medal. 

[The above is, doubtless, the same as the esche- 
lon plough, invented by a gentleman of this state, 
residing on West River, a member of our Legisla- 
ture, and of distinguished abilities.] 





Durnam Carrie anv Sovurnpown Sueer.—In 
the packet ship Algonquin, Captain Dixey, have ar- 
rived a Bull and a Cow, of the short horn Durham 
breed, and two Southdown Sheep. 

They were seleeted by one of the most experi- 
enced graziers in England, and have been imported 
at the expense of John Hare Powel, Esq. The ex- 
ertions of this gentleman to improve our breed of 
domestic animals, are beyond all praise. He spares 
no pains and-no expense. 

We are sorry to state, that two Leicestershire 
Sheep, which also had been selected with great 
care, died on the passage. (Phila. Gaz. 


(The Ram cost 15 guineas on the farm, 120 miles 
from the port of embarkation.] 





AericutturaL.—At the late annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, held at Pros- 
pect Hall, in Philadelphia county, almost every one 
of pe me tg for neat cattle were taken by John 
Hi owel, Esq. who relinquished the whole of 


a deep inteftst in the improvement of the breed of 
cattle, and has spared no pains to procure and inter- 
mix the most approved descriptions. Every animal 
that obtained a premium, whether belonging to Mr. 
Powel or not, was of the breed of “Improved Dur 

ham Short Horns, from Mr. P’s stock.” —[JVat. Int. 





Reaister oF Desates 1n Concre_ss. 


Messrs. Gales & Seaton, editors of the National 
Intelligencer, have issued the first rolume of their 
Register of Debates in Congress; a work of immedi- 
ate usefulness tor numbers, and of much historical 
importance for the whole country. Its object is, as 
the editors nrention in their preface, to present, from 
year to year, in a portable but durable form, the his- 
tory of the legislation of the general government. 
They have adopted the plan of furnishing for the 
| purpose, not merely the principal debates of Con- 
|gress, but the most important reports of leading com- 
mittees, the messages of the President, the chief 
communications of the different departments of the 
executive branch, and the whole mass of the acts 
passed during the session of the legislature. A suffi- 
cient index to the Debates is added. 

The public value of such an enterprise as this Re- 
gister, must be at once obvious to every intelligent 
person:—if it had been coeval with Congress, and 
regularly executed, the series of volumes would have 
been inestimable. All of us would have had within 
easy reach, what is now almost unattainable by any 
one; we mean, authentic and, copious information 
of the prevalent opinions and controversies; of the 
projects and views of statesmen; of the situation of 
domestic and foreign affairs, and of the general 
course of the government and advancement of the 
nation; in every year since the organization of our 
present political system. Messrs. Gales & Seaton 
deserve to be extensively patronized on this occasion, 
and cannot fail, we think, to succeed. [JVat. Gaz, 





A traveller has recently made the journey from 
New Orleans to New York, through the interior of 
the country, in twenty-five travelling days, for $92 
only! His route was up the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers to Pittsburg, in 17 days—thence to Erie, (90 
miles) in one day—thence to Buffalo in 2 days— 
thence to New York in 5 more. The whole distance, 
nearly 3000 miles, with only 90 miles travelling in a 
stage, having been performed by canal and steam- 
boat navigation. When the Massachusetts canal 
shail be completed to Albany, we shall then have an 
interior communication between the extreme north- 
ern, western, and southern sections of our country. 








Marxetine.—Butter, lb. 25 to 31 cts—Chickens, 
per doz. $1.374 to 1.50—Geese, 50—Turkies, 75 to 
$1.25—Ducks, pair, 874 to 62—Eggs, doz. 183 cts. 
—Beef, prime pieces, lb. 8 cts.—Veal, 10 cents.— 
Lamb, 5 to 6 cts.—Pork, clb. $4.50—Irish Potatoes, 
bush. 75 cts. to $1—Sweet Potatoes, 75 cts.--Tur- 
nips, 50 cts. 

Toxsacco.—Amount of inspections in the state 
warehouses, during the last week —123 hhds. 
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COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 18} 20 
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HOGS’ LARD,..... ome 10 12 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 27 28 
i MOLASSES, W. India, | gal. 35} 38 50 
| MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.| 3 00) 3 25) 8 75 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. 7 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.|1 874 
a ar rarer —| 2 2% 
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eae — 90 
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WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} Ib. 35) 40/) wwashed 
do.  crossed,.. | — 28 30/ | but tree of 
Common, Country, . | — 25 tags. 
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Mills—Mr, Smith’s Cotton Planter—Mulberry Trees 
and Silk Worm—Plantation of the White Mulberry— 
General operations of Cookery, Stewing and Boiling— 











them, amounting in value to $295, for the benefit of 
the society. This public spirited gentleman has taken 


Recipe for making Apple Butter—Partridge Shooting— 
Norwegian Poney—Editorial, &c. 


Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S§. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Tor, corner of St. 
Paui and Market streets, where every description of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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has contributed essentially to our injury. For while|it is to be directed, or to the nuniber of our people 

AGRICULTURE. every other pursuit, the humblest as well as the high-|to be benefited, we are met in each view with a most 

_—_— decisive answer in its favour. The cultivators of 





ADDRESS OF JAMES BARBOUR, ESQ. 


President of the Agricultural Society of Albemarle, at 
ea annie on the 8th November, 1825. 


To the Members of the Agricultural Society of Albemarle: 

| salute you with brotherly. affection--While I can- 
not forbear giving utterance to my regret at the re- 
signation of my illustrious* predecessor, | owe you a 
warm expression of my gratitude for the proof of 
your kindness manifested in calling me to preside 
over your institution. . 

As | am prevented by other duties from a perso- 
pal attendance on your meeting, which was my very 
sincere Wish, permit me, in compliance with your 
resolve at your last annual meeting, to lay before 

some reflections on the great and interesting ob- 
jects, to promote which, was the purpose of our as- 
sociation. 

Societies like ours, when cherished with a perse- 
vering zeal, cannot fail to be highly beneficial. It is, 
however, not to be disguised, that we have been 
wanting, heretofore, in this essential quality. It 
would ill become me to conceal, from motives of 
false delicacy , the cause which has retarded our suc- 
eessful progress. A disease, otherwise inveterate, 
when fearlessly probed, and its sources ascertained, 
will sometimes yield to the remedies suggested by 
the discovery. Animated by this hope, I point with 
less concern, to the cause of our disappointment, 
rendered the more worthy of particular notice, as 
this defect is charged upon us as a reproach to our 

neral character. For while justice is done as to 

e generosity of our purposes, and the facility with 
which we resolve, we are charged with a wayward- 
ness of disposition, and tiring too soon in a good 
cause. By your future course you may give one ex- 
ample, at least, tothe contrary ‘That you have the 
most ample inducements to persevere in your very 
laudable purpose, a few suggestions will satisfacto- 
rily prove. Without intending to flatter you, 1 must 
be permitted to say, that I know not of any insti- 
tution in any part of the United States, possess- 
ing a larger capital of intelligence, than is furnished 
by the members of your association. Add to this 
our various and fertile soils, happily adapted to the 
growth of some of the most valuable products of our 
country; our salubrious and delicious climate, our 
sonvenience to navigation, and above all the cen- 
trality of our position, with the University in sight. 
With these weighty recommendations, I think I may 
state, without the fear of contradiction, that there is 
no similar establishment which offers better guaran- 
tees of extensive usefulness than the one t have now 
the honour of addressing; and which cannot fail to 
be redeemed if you will pursue your object with a 
becoming zeal. his, however, can be effected on- 
ly by exciting generally among us a taste, and if | 
may so express myself, a passion for agricultural 
pursuits. ‘I‘he most superficial observation reauily 
ascertains that the intellectual energies uf our state 
have taken a most uniortunate, not to say a perni- 
eious direction. ‘lhe learned professions, as they 
have been gratuitously called, have absorbed too 
large a share either fur the benetit of individuals, or 
of the community. ‘hey are surcharged; and hun- 
dreds who might have been useful agriculturists, 
find themselves disappointed, which too frequently 
is the cause or the pretext of idleness, dissipation, 
and ruin. Let me not be misunderstood. fam tar 
from believing that there is less talent requisite for 


* @ thorough knowledge of the science of agriculture 


than of other pursuits, and still further from suggest- 
ing that less time and attention are necessary—and 
the very erroneous opinion that every man may suc- 
seed in this pursuit without reflection or experience, 


ee 





* Mr. Madison. 
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est, requires a laborious pa I to ensure 
success, every man considers himself a skilful farmer 
by instinct; and hence if every other pursuit fail him, 
he looks to agriculture as a safe residuary resort. 
The professions have their limits—Clients and pa- 
tients are so, not voluntarily, but by necessity. 
Hence, lawyers and doctors can ‘only be sustained 
to a limited number. On the contrary agricultural 
employments are boundless. How desitable is it 
then, that our parents instead of disturbing them- 
selves with the anxious inquiry what shall I do with 
my sons—instead of gambling in these professional 
lotteries with a hundred blanks to a »>ize, should 
direct the genius and energies of their sons to the 
nobler employment of agriculture—that good divini- 
5 Mere never refused her favours to a votary, but 

ispenses them with a liberal hand, proportioned to 
the skill and industry with which she is solicited. 
The cause of this mischievous propensity is worthy 
of inquiry. Its detection and exposure may at least 
weaken, if it cannot entirely eradicate the propensit 
itself. ‘The thirst for distinction is common to all 
mankind, and is the great impulse of the moral 
world. What shall constitute distinction depends 
on the decision of mankind, however irrational that 
decision may appear. -'Take an iliustrious example. 
Although reason and humanity denounce as a mon- 
ster, the man who destroys thousands of his-kind for 
no other purpose than to gratify his own ambition; 
yet it is before this idol, standing on a pedestal com- 
posed of human carcases, that the survivors fall 
down and worship. It is the spirit of idolatry among 
mankind which generates false gods. Bel and the 
Dragon will always have ministers of their altars, so 
long as they are permitted to eat of the fat sacrifices 
of their dupes. Without meaning to assimilate the 
cases at all, but frankly to present the caprice of 
human opinions, I will point to the superiority allow- 
ed to the eminent in the learned professions—nay to 
the humblest incumbent. For the tive itself confers a 
distinction. While the farmer, no matter how intelli- 
gent—no matter what improvements he has made in 
tue science of agriculture—no matter what errors he 
may have corrected, or to what extent he may have 
contributed to the comfort of his species, is left un- 
distinguished, and crowded out of notice, by the fa- 
voured classes to which I have alluded. This is the 
result of a servile submission to tyrant custom—a 
custom established in other times. Let us hope the 
light of the present age promises, with us at least, a 
more rational barometer; when all human pursuits 
will be appreciated by a standard, which recognizes 
the happiness of mankind as the only rule of its de- 
cision. ‘Then agriculture cannot fail ts occupy a 
distinguished place in the esteem of the world. In 
hastening the advent of this epoch you may essen- 
tially contribute, by tne sanction of your example, 
and your zealous exertions to elevate this most valu- 
able of pursuits, and attaching to it the importance 
it deserves, and of which it has been bereaved by 
the vicious taste of mankind. 

The first step to this desirable result is to address to 
the Legislature a respectful memorial, asking for the 
establishment of an Agricultural Professorship in 
your University, to which should be appended a pat- 
tern farm, of various soil and considerable extent. 
| am persuaded the only obstacle of success will be 
the novelty of the application. With us, however, 
that presents a difficulty of transient duration. Eve- 
ry particular blessing we enjoy—our peculiar con- 
stitutious—our liberty of conscience, were novelties 
to ourselves less than fifty years ago, and are so es- 
teemed now by a vast majority of mankind: and yet 
so estimable are they in our view, that we would 
lay down our lives in their defence. ‘lo what more 
legitimate object can a portion of the literary fund 
be applied. If we look to the source from whence 








| 


the earth paid 99-100 of every dollar of the fund. 
The improvement of agriculture is the end of the 
~~ expenditure, and the numbers to be bene- 
ted, the almost entire population of the State, both 
rich and poor—there is no aristocracy in this. - ff 
any man sneer at this proposition, ask him how hé 
gets his clothing or his bread. His answer will be 


an extorted admission of the importance of our call. ~y 


ing. How long is agriculture to be abased? How 
long are we to be beasts of burden? How has it 
happened when every other science has its endow- 
ments that this alone should be neglected? An ap- 
peal to the representatives of the people in General 
Assembly convened, could not be in vain. A large 
majority of themselves looking to the cultivation of 
the earth aloue for’ their subsistence, and their con- 
stituents almost exclusively so, would seize with ea- 
gerness an opportunity to do something for this long 
neglected interest. hile every other human pur- 
suit has the advantage of societies, and a vast pro- 
ortion of the fostering hand of government: sure] 
irginia priding herself on her peculiar, and I thin 
just partiality for the independent character of tillers 
of the earth, will not withhold this little boon from 
the object of her partiality and affection. The Le- 
gislature cannot fail to look to our condition in com- 
parison with other interests, and in that condition to 
perceive how just is our claim. ‘Those who pursue 
commerce, and manufactures, and trades of every 
kind, from the paucity of their numbers and eoncen- 
tration of residence, (generally living in town) rea- 
dily associate to promote their respective interests— 
and by the easy communication thus continually en- 
joyed, wim Dasmerys derived from reflection or 
experience becomes at once common property, while 
the isolated cultivators, scattered over a wide sur- 
face, and whose occupations confine them to their 
homes, are destijate of this opperturity, and hence 


this interest bas made a less rapid advance than all 





it was derived, to the all-important purpose to which 


others. By the proposed establishment a focus is 
presented, where the scattered rays of information 
may be brought to a point, and from which they 
may be easily disseminated throughout the commu- 
nity. If a measure in itself so obviously advanta- 
geous needs further support, examples might be 
found in other states. The state of New York, whose 
march to prosperity has been unrivalled, and ior 
which she is much indebted to the liberality of her © 
counsels, distributes annually large sums to agricul- 
tural associations. Let us suppose we have suc- 
ceeded. Agriculture is suddenly raised from its 
abasement, and placed on equal ground with any 
other pursuit by becoming a part of a liberal educa- 
tion. It too has at last its students, ‘The professor, 
equal to his task, extracts light from every kindred 
science. His theories may be tested by experiment 
on the adjacent farm—there too every invention and 
every improvement of this fruitful age, connected 
with rural economy, may pass the crucible of actual 
experiment, every quarkery exposed and real uti- 
lity ascertained; every seed and every plant gather- 
ed from distant nations, by the laudable exertions of 
our seafaring brethren, cultivated; every animal in 
every variety, bred; and the youth of Virginia, our 
future hope, eye-wituesses of all, to adopt or to re- 
ject as the result recommends, and thus rapidly to 
diffuse the advantages through every part of the 
state. Without some advantages of this kind, the 
most valuable improvements are contined for years, 
to particular neighbourhoods. It is too hazardous 
for individuals, warned by frequent impositions, or 
frequent failures, to encounter the cust and conse- 
quent risk, of making experiments.* 





* It was only in the last winter I was addressed by an 
intelligent farmer, 1 believe the President of an Agri- 
cultural Society near Winchester, for the purpose of 
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But the principal advantage is yet to be noticed— 
its great moral effect upon the taste ad pursuits of 
our citizens. Agriculture, ennobled by the foster- 
ing hand of the government, and rade profitable by 
improvement, becomes an object of attraction. The 
father and the son, instead of standing aloof as here- 
tofore from a degraded pursuit, will be found indus- 
triously and passionately contending for a prize now 
eee highly honourable. The law and physic will 
be relieved from their excessive incumbrance—the 
tables of the public offices will cease to be crowded 
with unavailing applications for employment. The 
public-houses and the eross roads will give up their 
votaries.. In fine, if these are not idle dreams, its 
beneficent influence on the whole circle of society 
will be incalculable. 

Meanwhile the measure you have adopted, and 
which convenes you toyether to-day is well caleu- 
lated to effect, in part, the end [ have been recom- 
mending. In offering premiums to those most suc- 
cessful in the various branches of rural economy, 
you awaken emulation by inculeating the useful les- 
son that distinction may be acquired in this walk o 
life. In the efforts which are made for superiority, 
especially if attended with success, a taste is produ- 
ced for the pursuit’ You thus set in motion and in 
a right channel the energies of our people, which 
cannot fail to develop, in part, our resources, which 
are boundless, and a consequent improvement in 
every object distinguished by your rewards. Such 
I believe has been the result of every similar experi- 
ment where it has been pursued with perseverance; 
and in a neighbouring state I have had the satisfac- 
tion to be an eye witness of its success. 

Your beginning may be small—perhaps even dis- 
couraging; but faint not—it will increase every 
year till your wishes are realized. For remember, 
we are a young and thriving people. Our advance, 
heretofore, has been retarded by an exhausting sys- 
tem of tillage, and our ranks thinned by large and 
continued emigrations. Both these causes are ra- 
pidly ceasing. ‘The land proprigtor has become 
sensible of the necessity of improving his acres,| 
while the tide of emigration has essentially ceased | 
to flow. Small, therefore, as may be your com- 
mencement, you may be cheered with the reflec- 
tion that its obvious utility will conciliate additional 
support, and that it will swell with an increasing 
tribute from every succeeding year. 1! therefore re- 
peat the admonition, faint not—as you regard your 


ready become a mighty current, destined, I would 
fondly hope, to bear its blessing to every part of 
my native state, till time shall be no more. 

I pass to another subject of no less interest. The 
treatment and management of our slaves. They 
form a large, if not the principal part of our la- 
bouring class. Such a class, whether bond or free, 
white or black, must exist in every community, as 
they are the indispensable foundation of the social 
fabric; every mitigation of their condition, consis- 
tent with the end of their existence, is therefore a 
solemn obligation on those to whose comfort they 
contribute. It has pleased Providence to permit 
with us a large share of this useful class to be 
slaves. I esteem it fortunate as true, that their 
good treatment is recommended no less by interest 
than humanity, and that their being subjected to a 
proper discipline, and made to perform a reasona- 
ble share of labour, is equally beneficial to them- 
selves and their owners. When well treated—by 
which I mean abundantly fed, well clothed, and in 
sickness due attention and every comfort their 
condition requires, and in the power of their own 
er to administer, they are enabled to perform, 
and do perform, in most instances with alacrity, 
so much more labour than when otherwise used, 
as most completely to indemnify their employ- 
er. And every day’s observation ascertains to 
us, when proper authority is not exercised, that 
their owners are unable to provide for them com- 
fortably—that such slaves become entirely insubor- 
dinate, and are generally a pest to the neighbour- 
hood. And hence, permitting them to do nothing, 
which by some is termed humanity, is attended 
alike with the injury of the slave, and the speedy 
ruin of the owner, who surrenders himself to this 
misguided indulgence. Their diet should be bread 
without limit—a daily (if it be a small one,) allow- 
ance of meat, (bacon, if practicable) milk in the 
summer and autumn, and cider, with those who 
have orchards, in the winter and spring, to supply 
the absence of inilk. Add to this on proper occa- 
sions a small quantity of whiskey—six or seven 
gallons to a labouring hand during the year. The 
advantage is believed to be far beyond the cost. 
Their clothing should be three suits—a good warm 
one for winter, and two linen for summer; and there 
should be on an estate of any extent a hand to cook 
and wash for the labourers. ‘The humane attention 
of the master is particularly appealed to in sick- 





character for perseverance, or cherish a desire for 
the improvement of your country. You have im- 
mediately in your view a most conspicuous proof of | 
perseverance in a good cause. By it was obtained | 
your University—and, indeed, the means which | 
sustain the system of general education in Virginia. | 
How emphatic was the appeal to the Legislature,| 
when even the small sum was asked, of twenty 
thousand dollars, with which to commence a litera- 
ry establishment—yet how ineffectual, till at last, 
after repeated efforts, in the year 1808, a bill was 
carried through with difficulty, appropriating the 
avails of fines and penaities to this object—the 
whole not equal to three thousand dollars per an- 
num. It has already swelled to nearly two millions 
of dollars, especially if you estimate what has been 
expended. I recur, fellow eitizens, the more readi- 
ly to this example, because it is well calculated to 
give you confidence in your success, and more 
especially as it was my good fortune, for such I 
esteem it, to have brought forward and advocated 
with my feeble, but with my whole strength, this 
bill, which created the head spring, scarcely per- 
ceptible in the beginning, whose waters have al- 





learning whether our grain threshing machines were 
really useful, although they had been with us in the 
most successful nan for more than twenty years 
Upou my favourable report he had one made, and is, of | 
course, highly pleased. 





ness, or when they become old and infirm, In 
the former situation, they are entitled not only to 


|medical aid,* but to the immediate attention of 


the master. He should give of his stores at that 
time with no sparing hand. In raising children cae 
place of rendezvous under the superintendance of 
some elderly woman, who unites kindness with au- 
thority, and who is responsible for their comfort 
and safety, is productive of the best results.j To 
this kind of treatment I have added rewards to the 
most deserving. The cost is trifling, and the 
effect manifestly beneficial. It inspires gratitude 
to the master, and becomes a stimulus to good con- 
duct. 

The relation of master and slave thus maintain- 
ed, is deprived of its otherwise harsh and unfriend- 
ly character, produces the consoling reflection, that 
every thing has been accomplished which the actual 
posture of our situation admits—leaves no regret, 
except what results from uncontrollable circum- 
stances, and in its practical operation on the slaves 





*] think it well worthy of communication that my 
principal manager keeps by him the Virginia Epicac.— 
vulgarly called Indian physic, which he has adminis- 
tered with the greatest success for upwards of twenty 
years; as in that time he has never lost a single adult 


‘by sickness. 


t As an evidence of which my slaves have duplicated 
in less than twenty-five years 


—$—<— 
themselves, is attended with content, with comfort 
and a degree of happiness far beyond what their 
countrymen enjoy in their native land, and chal. 
lenging without fear, a comparison with the labour. 
ing classes in some of the civilized countries of Ry. 
rope. Any effort forcibly to disturb their relation with 
La view to a change of their condition, which can be 
attempted only by those who do not foresee, or see. 
ing, are reckless of the consequences, cannot fail to 
make worse the condition of the slaves. For our ow, 
daily experience teaches us, that the condition of the 
slaves, when well treated, is infinitely preferable tp 
that of free people of colour. We know that they 
are ignorant, indolent, and demoralized, having no 
ostensible means of acquiring their subsistence, 
wretched as it is, so as to leave no doubt that itjg 
derived from prostitution, from theft, and from 
begging, and to be rid of whom is an object of oy 
first desire. Our slaves, brought amongst us 
other generations, not only under the sanction of, 
but by the existing sovereign authority—mixed with 
us in such numbers as to be unmanageable, except 
in their present condition; guaranteed as prope 
to us by the fundamental principles of society, t 
implied and expressed, they are, and of necessj 
must so continue under our control; and such, I be. 
lieve, is the settled conviction of a vast proportiog 
of the American people, to whatever section we 
refer. ‘The pot of the distempered, who 
seek to establish a character for philanthropy at 
the expense of others; whose speculations are in. 
dulged without scruple, at the hazard of the fa 
ture peace and happiness of a great nation; who 
encounter neither risk nor sacrifice in the projects 
they propose, will soon be consigned to the obli- 
vion they merit. Every man of observation is sen- 
sible that this is a chord of great sensibility, which, 
when rudely touched by a strange or unskilful 
hand, vibrates in terrible discord through a la 
portion of this Union. He, therefore, who | 
to this Union, as the pledge of our future hopes, 
no matter where accident may have placed him, 
will unite heart and hand in scowling into con- 
tempt those wild or incendiary projects. 

From the treatment of our slaves, I naturally am 
led to the treatment of our managers, or overseers. 
This is one of the most difficult as well as perpler- 
ing objects, on which we have to act. From the 
almost universal complaints on this subject, and the 
continual changes that are taking place among 
them, there must be something radically wrong in 
this part of our administration. I have endeavour 
ed to explore the causes, and I will proceed to 
give you the result of my reflections. Undue pre: 
judices are indulged against this class of people. 
That such a class is necessary to the state of socie- 
ty, their existence and ap ope unquestionably 
prove. A prejudice against that which is indispen- 
sable, cannot be defended on rational grounds. 
That there are vicious men in this class is unques- 
tionable. But are there not vicious employers too? 
And it is very well worth the inquiry, whether this 
very prejudice, and its consequent ill treatment, is 
not calculated to produce the causes of complaint 
on whose existence this prejudice seeks to justify 
itself. Penurious salaries—suspicion—harsh treat- 
ment, tend to degradation, and debasement. Add 
to this, a continual restlessness, and a disposition 
to an annus! change—and you have summed up the 
general treatment to which they are exposed. ‘Thus 
yon move on in one continued circle, and not un- 
frequently from bad to worse. We are all aware 
of the dilapidation of a tenement which changes 
hands every year. It cannot be expected, either 
from an overseer, or a tenant, that he will take 
much heed to the future, in which he does not feel 
himself at all interested. Indeed, it is impossi 
that he can succeed so well the first year. He has 
to learn the wishes of his employer, and the dispo- 
sition of the hands uader him; the capacity of the 
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jetter for labour; the different kinds of soil he has 
to cultivate, and a long list of details which cannot 
be. acquired in a year. Why not try a different 
course. In my own case, and i draw frequently on 
my own experience, for one fact is worth a hun- 
dred theories—I give liberal wages, abundant find- 
ing, and many indulgences. I treat them kindly, 
and make them feel a respect for themselves. I 
avoid frequent change. In return I have received 
honesty and zeal. My principal manager has lived 
with me between twenty and thirty years. I cannot 
ascribe my success altogether to accident; fortune 
may, for a short time, exercise an influence; but 
uninterrupted success, for a long series of years, 
must be rooted in a deeper and more permanent 
cause—and instead of grudging them their wages, 
I rejoice to see that while they are securing my in- 
dependence, they are acquiring one for themselves, 
due to their honesty, industry and zeal. 

ft has long been a common remark in Virginia, 
that property changes hands with great rapidity; 
and hence has become a kind of apothegm that it 
never reaches the third generation. This is an evil. 
For [ am persuaded the wish is common to us all, 
that our property should (especially if the result of 
our own labour and pains,) be enjoyed by our pos- 
terity. ‘The man who makes his property, rarely 
loses it. None can guard, to be sure, against mis- 
fortune; and hence its consequences are beyond ov 
remarks. But the generation ignorant of the dith- 
culty of acquiring it, is generally more apt to dimi- 
nish than increase their patrimony. This is pro- 
duced in part by our kind of property. The man 
whose income is certain, like the holder of the pub- 
lic stocks, knows its annual amount to a farthing. 
If he spends more, he diminishes his capital know- 
ingly and designedly. But with us, as the pro- 
ducts and the price are uncertain, we have much 
for hope and illusion to act on. Is there one among 
us, even the least sanguine, who has not overrated 
both? With the sanguine the mischief is increased. 
Our next error is to purchase on credit. We are 
to make ten hogsheads of tobacco which will bring 
us $1500. A thousand of this we may anticipate— 
it is spent accordingly. The scales and the price 
strike off one half—we are in debt; but next year I 
will repair the loss. I will make, in our language, 
an overgrown crop. We spend on this calculation; 
again disappointed, and again; till at last the sheriff 
comes, to tell us some other person must take the 
management of property the use of which we have 
not understood. One cure to this evil is, not to 
spend till you have made the money. You buy with 
the money one third more than on credit—and you 
look at your dollar, before you pay it away fora 
useless article. Not so when you buy on credit. 
Another source of our misfortunes is, that accounts 
are rarely kept. A prudent man keeps a chapter 
of profit and loss. He marks his in-comings and 
his opt-goings. He who has not done so, can form 
no ides of the contingent expenses of our kind of 
property. The items, singly, make no impression; 
united, they not unfrequently form the gulf of our 
ind pendence. The same prudence to which I have 
alluded, should induce every man to keep an ac- 
count of his debts—no matter how long or black the 
list; if he does not know them, his neighbours will. 
Let him have the fortitude to look his affairs in the 
face—and do more; show them to his family, espe- 
cially to his wife, if he has one. If a prudent 
woman, it will be of service. If imprudent, it will 
dono harm. But there are very few of the latter, 
and I cheerfully bear evidence to the care and eco- 
nomy of the females When in a situation to give 
me an opportunity to observe, I can safely say | 
scarcely ever knew a widow on whom the care of 
an embarrassed estate devolved, that did not extri- 
cate it, if it was possible. But when the husband 


ment of extravagance. 


funds, and the preservatien of your property. 
Iam admonished by the length of th 


than the present, I will offer some further views— 
the result of observation or of reflection. 


every member to do his duty, as though our suc- 
cess depended on his particular exertions. Many 


fear they will be criticised—idle fear. Our humble 
essays are not food for criticism—besides, the garb 
in which information is communicated is never no- 
ticed. One important fact is worth, as to the busi- 
ness in hand, a whole cart load of rounded periods. 
We go for the grain, careless of the chaff. Others 


portance—how unwise. Is not the ocean alike fed 
by the lesser as the greater streams. Does the migh- 
ty tide of human improvement reject the offering 
because it is small? Profit, then, by the moral of 
these illustrations—esteem nothing small or insigni- 
ficant whose tendency is the enlargement of our 
stock of knowledge. JAMES BARBOUR. 
Washington, Oct. 24, 1825. 





[From the Southern Patriot. ] 


SOUTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL SOCI- 
ErY. 

The Committee on Premiums and Arrangements, 
present for the consideration of the society, the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the following premiums be award- 
ed by the society at their stated meeting in Febru- 
ary, one thousand eight hundred end twenty-sevea, 
to consist of the gold medal, value $20, or the silver 
medal, value $10, or pieces of plate of equal value, 
at the option of the fortunate competitors, with ap- 
propriate inscriptions. 

ist. To each manager, (not exceeding four,) of 
two or more plantations, who shall produce the most 
satisfactory testimonials from those by whom he has 
been employed, of his diligence, skill, good manage- 
ment, and humanity, for three preceding years— 
The gold medal. 

2d. To each overseer, (not exceeding four,) of one 
plantation, who shall produce similar testimonials— 
The silver medal. 

$d. For the best conducted experiment to be made 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
six, on not less than one acre of land, wherein by 
any mode of culture not generally practised in this 
state, or by the introduction of any new kind of ma- 
nure, or by the application of the usual manures in 
an unusual manner or quantity, the production of 
black seed cotton shall be materially improved— The 
gold medal. 

4th. For a similar experiment on short staple cot- 
ton—The gold medal. 


one entire field—The gold medal. 
6th. For do. on flint corn, on not less than five 
acres.— The silver medal. 
7th. For do. on gourd seed corn, on not less than 
five acres — The silver medal. 
8th. For do. on sweet potato, (convolvulus batta- 
tas,) on not less than one acre— The silver medal. 
9th. For do. on Guinea corn, (Holens sorgum,) on 
not less than one acre— The silver : : 
In order to obtain the prize for either of the above 
articles of cultivation, the candidate must forward to 





disguises the state of his affairs,and his wife acts 
on what she sees, it is not unfrequent that by her 





the secretary of the society, a particular detail of 


abstain from making communications, because they | dal 














expenditures she becomes the unconscious instru-/culture, the year! and preparation, if any, of the 

seed,the kin 
Let me recommend to you to procure by a legis-!and. mode of its application, the culture while the 
lative act, your incorporation. It will give you a! crop is growing, the mode of collecting or harvest- 
legal existence, essential to the direction of your! ing, snd 

same quantity of land of similar natural quality, cul- 
is address, tivated 5 ee 
that [ have enjoyed at least my share of your at-|The facts and cireumstanees to be éertified by on® 
tention. At some future period, more propitious or more respectable witnesses. " 4 « 


and quantity of manure, with the time 


the product; stating also the product of the 


in the common manner in the same seasor 


Resolved, ‘That the following premiums be award-% 


In the} ed for animals to be produced at the Cattle Show of” 
mean time, I cannot conclude without conjuring) the society, in February, 1827. 


Ist. For the best stallion— The silver medal. 
2d. for the best full-blooded mare— The silver me- 


$d. For the best bull for raising working oxen— 
silver medal. 

4th. For the best bull for raising milch cattle— 

The silver medal. 

5th. For the best cow—The silver medal. 

The animals to be produced before the society on 


fear that their information is not of sufficient im-|the Monday and Tuesday preceding the Charleston 


races, at such place in or near Charleston, as the so- 
ciety shall appoint, timely notice whereof will be 
given in the public papers. When convenient, a 
—— of the progeny of each to be produced, as 
the best evidence of the value of the animal—with~- 
out it a certificate of their ability will be required, 
and in all cases certificates of their having been bred 
within the state, or having been imported and kept 
for service, the preceding twelve months. 
Resolved, also, That premiums will be awarded 
for the following machines: 
Ist. For the best improved machine for ginning 
black seed cotton— The silver medal. 
2d. For the best constructed machine for thresh- 
ing rice, which has been in actual operation for two 
months, adapted to general use, by threshing per- 
fectly fifteen bushels per hour, with the force of three 
horses, or four mules, or three yoke of oxen— One 
hundred dollars, or plate to that amount, 
Extract from the minutes. 

CHARLES E. ROWAND, See’ry. 
Oct. 26th, 1825. 





HORSES, SHEEP, &e. IN MISSOURL 
Extract from a respectable Correspondent—dated 
St. Genevieve, Missouri, Nov. 2, 1825. 

Our climate is very fine, for the productions of 
the northern and middle states. As an evidence of 
its mildness, very considerable numbers of horses 
have run at large till they have become wild, and 
have subsisted without ever being fed, or having 
other food during the winter than the range, al- 
though cane has probably disappeared in this part 
of the state for the last fifteen or twenty years. 
Sheep do extremely well; they are neva good 
mutton (unless they are breeders,} the oe year. 
The flavour of the mutton is generally remarked by 
those who eat it, to be better than of the northern 
states. I think the quality of the wild grape which 
grows here to be very considerably superior to 
those growing on the upper part of the Ohio river, 
with which I have had some acquaintance. Grapes, 
when cultivated in gardens, grow very repre 


5th. For do. on rice, on not less than five acres of produce abundantly, but are very subject to mou 


or rot, before arriving at maturity. I have not 
known any considerable attention paid to the cul- 
ture of them, and probably the above defects arise 
from faulty management. If I should become a 
farmer sufficiently informed on any subject to com- 
municate any thing which I should think would be 
worthy of a place in the columns of your paper, I 
shall not fail to do so. It would be extremely gra- 


‘| tifying to me, to be able to contribute but a mite, to 


that usefulness, for which I think your paper so 
culiarly eminent. If any particular inquiries of a 
local nature, should occur to you, on which 1 could 





the situation and quality of the soil, the preparatory 


give you any satisfaction, I should communicate 
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them with great pleasure, at the same time stating, 
that I hope through the. medium of your paper, you 
will become acquainted with those who would be 
able to serve you much more satisfactorily in this 
respect. 





FINE SHEEP. 


This county, nay this country, is much indebted 
to Mr. Christopher Dunn, of this city, for his exer- 
tions to improve the breed of our sheep. In addi- 
tion to what he has formerly done, he this week pur- 
chased: in New York, from on board the ship Wil- 
liam Edwards, Captain Sherburne, direct from Eng- 
Jand, three sheep, a buck and ewe of the Lincoln- 
shire, and an ewe of the Southdown breed, which 
arrived here yesterday, on board the steamboat 
James Kent, in fine condition, without having set 
foot on American soil until they were landed in our 
city. when they were immediately sent to Mr Dunn's 
farm in Guilderland, to be added to his superior 
stock of this valuable animal. May success conti- 
nue to crown his enterprise, and Albany mutton ever 
be hailed as the best in our land. [Albany Daily Ade. 





[From the New England Farmer ]} 
HOLDERNESS BREED OF CATTLE. 
Sir, Easton, Nov. 7th, 1825. 

I have in my possession some of the descendants 
of Denton, (a bull of the “Improved Short Horn” 
breed,) and some from the celebrated Holderness. 
I have made some inquiries respecting the breed of 
the latter, but have never been able precisely to 
ascertain it. I have understood, however, that he 
is not of the “Short Horns.” Being desirous of de- 
termining the value of different races of cattle, | 
would inquire through the medium of your useful 
publication, respecting the breed and pedigree of 
Holderness. If you, Mr. Parsons, or any of your 
eorrespondents could give such information, you 
would oblige your servant. Easronian, 

[We have observed that the progeny of this Bull, 
the property of Gorham Parsons, Esq., have taken 
a goodly number of the premiums awarded in Mas- 
sachusetts; and, considering the discernment of 
those by whom they have been bestowed, his histo- 
ry ought to be ascertained and recorded.—Ep. Am. 
FarMeEr.] 





Premiums For Sincunar Ossects aT LATE CATTLE 
Suows. 

To Robert Hunter, of Marlborough, a —_ pre- 
mium fora native sheep and her 4 lambs of one yean- 
ing, $3; B. L, Judkins, of Billerica, for two long 
woolled sheep, $3; John P. Webber, of Beverley, 
for his fine specimen of mustard manufactured from 
American seed, $2; C. Webster, of Salem, for his 
specimen of hats, ingeniously manufactured from the 
finest Spanish wool, and knapped with beaver and 
musk-rat, the work having been done by Mr. Jacob 
Hooper, of Marblehead, $3; Mary Anthony, of Sa- 
lem, for a patchwork counterpane, containing 992 
pieces, and wrought by herself when under 9 years 
of age, in the most perfect manner, $2. 





[Extracts from late English papers received in exchange 
for the American Farmer. } 


WOOL. 


The following is from a person long resident in 
Sussex:—So great an effect has the most trifling 
change of soil or herbage on the growth of wool, that. 
on two farms, adjoining each other, on the South 
Downs of Sussex, there is annually a difference in 
the value of their respective srewthe of from $s. to 
4s) per tod, even though the ewes from which it was 


shorn should lrave been originally equally good as to| 


breed and staple. The experiment has, he intimates, 


been tried for several succeeding years, by the occu 
pants of the farms alluded to having exchanged, 
each year, fifty ewes of the same age and quality, 
and the effect ascertained, by the wool of one of the 
parcels of ewes invariably me thy - the other in- 
variably degenerating. Nor is this, he signifies, the 
only instance of the kind he has witnessed. Thin 
chalky land, covered with a fine-textured turf, inter- 
spersed with wild thyme, small wild clover, and 
eyebright, is that, he subjoins, which produces the 
finest wool. It is,-indeed, a well-known fact, that 
wool always becomes coarse, though increased in 
weight, from sheep being fed on strong land. Hence 
it is that a Southdown ewe produces a fleece full « 
third heavier, though much coarser, the year she is 
fattened, than any one that preceded it. 





SYMPTOMS AND PROGRESS OF THE ROT 
IN SHEEP. 
By an experienced Flock-master. 


In the first stage of the rot, a sheep is in the fre- 
quent habit of rubbing the under lip against the fold, 
or its own fore legs, or any other hard substance; 
also of drinking a greater quantity of water when at 
the sheepfold than those that are sound, and show- 
ing a disposition rather to lick off the moisture from, 
than to crop the grass. In the second stage, the lips, 
nostrils, and throat, become swoln; the animal is 
feverish, insatiably thirsty, and almost incessantly 
visited by a sort of dry cough. In the third and last 
stage, the eyes become sunken; the eye-veins, small, 
discoloured, and nearly bloodless, the eye-balls livid 
and dim, with whites exceedingly pale, the burrs of 
the ears swoln, and free from wax; the liver, lights, 
and throat ulcerated; and the passage of respir. tion 
being stopped, the animal is suffocated. “I was led 
to this experience,” says the writer, “when very 
young in business, by an old shepherd who had been 
more than forty years upon the farm. Pointing toa 
sheep rubbing its lip against the fold, and acting 
otherwise in the manner above described, ‘That 
sheep, master,’ said he, ‘is touched with the rot 
The best thing I can recommend you to do with him 








is, to take him home, before he is too far gone, give 
him some ground oats, and make him tidyish meat, 
and kill him.’ I did so, as sheep will thrive upon 
oats for sometime after they are first affected; and 
when the sheep was opened, I discovered that its 
liver was full of things resembling plaice, and its 
lights just beginning to become ulcerated. ‘The next 
sheep I found in the first stage as above mentioned, 
I suffered, by way of experiment, to take its chance, 
and it died, by suffocation, in the third stage, as above 
stated, which was the result of at least a dozen expe- 
riments,”” 





SHEEP ROT. 


The season of the year in which, according to the 
pretty general opinion of flock-masters, sheep are 
most likely to take the rot, being at hand, viz. that 
in which the Michaelmas fogs produce gossamer, 
and the juices of the earth small white snails, both 
of which sheep have been known to devour with the 
greatest degree of voracity, and to fall with the de- 
structive malady shortly afterwards; the following 
recipe, lately found among the papers of a deceased 
Gloucestershire farmer, may not « unacceptable to 
a portion of our readers:—If your sheep be infect- 
ed with the rot,” says the recipe, “which you may 
discern by the colour of their eyes, pen them up ina 
barn, or large sheep-cot, set about with wooden 
troughs, and therein feed them with clean oats for a 
day or two; then put amongst the oats a small quan- 
tity of well-steeped bay-salt, and afterwards a great 
er quantity, till such time as they begin to disrelish 
it; then give them clean dats another day or two, 
and afterwards oats mixed with salt as before. This 
course being followed, their eyes will recover their 
natural eelour, and they will be perfectly cured. If 





the water set for them to drink be a little impregnat- 
ed with bay-salt, it will be none the worse.” The 
recipe says nothing about hay, but, doubtless, a lit. 
tle of the best quality should be given. ‘The writer 
having no further knowledge of the above nostrum, 
merely gives it verbatim, as it was handed to him; 
but, as it may be efficacious, and the dung produced 
by its administration would defray every expense, 
(though it was ever, and still is, his opinion, that the 
hest-remedy for a sheep touched with the rot is a but. 
cher’s knife, especially if it has any meat about it:) 
the experiment may be worth trying. 





NORTH-BORDER SHEEP. 

Mr. Christie, an indigo merchant, of Mark-lane 
has, according to Smithfield chit chat, of this (Fri 
day) morning, recently flocked an estate, which he 
a short time ago woe Ese in the mountainous 
of Wales, with 2,700 of the JVorth-border, or rv 
viot Hills Ewes, which, on account of their coming 
toa much greater weight, and standing the winter 
much better than their own breed of sheep, are 
said to have become great favourites with the 
Welch farmers. The wethers bred from them, 
when well fattened, weigh from 8 st. 4 lbs. to 10st, 
each; and the ewes themselves are said to be s9 
hardy as to do well on the Cheviot Hills without 
fodder, and even in the deepest snow, provided 
there be any herbage beneath it for them to eat, 
through the severest winter. They are milked by 
the Northumberland farmers, yielding about a pint 
of milk each per day; which milk makes excellent 
butter and cheese from early in August, at which 
time their lambs are weaned, till the latter end of 
September, or till within a week of the rams being 
turned among them. 





SMALL POX AMONG SHEEP. 


The Grand Duke of Schwerin has published an 
ordinance for the vaccination of the sheep in cer- 
tain districts of his dominions, because they are in- 
fected with the small pox, and the contagion is 
spreading about Crabon and Krivitz. The vacci- 
nated sheep are to be separated from those which 
have taken the small pox naturally, till the vacci- 
nation is complete. ‘The sheep which die are to be 
buried at least three feet below the surface of the 
ground; the infected sheep are to be kept at least 
500 — distant from those not diseased; and the 
shepherds are ordered not to quit their flocks, and 
not to allow any strangers to come near them. 

[French paper. 





BEES 

May be kept in health, and preserved during the 
winter, by providing them with salt in a diluted 
form, mixed with treacle and water. It should not 
be given to them in its crystalized state, (for bees 
have not the power of feeding on it, till it is dis- 
solved, or very finely pulverized,) but in a weak so- 
lution of four or five ounces to a gallon of spring 
water. In this state, it isa preservative against dy- 
sentery, the malady which is the most frequent and 
dangerous to these very interesting and valuable 
animals. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
BXTRACT OF A LETTER—DATED 

Cahaba, Alabama, Nov. 2d, 1825. 
“Upon my return home, a few days since, from a 
visit to my friends in South Carolina, [ find, after 

the most flattering prospects, until the Ist of Se 
tember, our cotton crops have been cut short by the 
worm and rot. Many of us have not made half 
crops, and with the present prices, our only course, 





to be independent, is to practise that great virtue, 
true economy.” 
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THE NURSERY. 


From “A Treatise on the Physical and Medical Treatment 
of Children,” by Dr. Wm. P. Dewees. 





Every body, almost, in easy circumstances, has 


a part of the house appropriated to what is called 
the “nursery.” ‘The part selected for this important 
office, is generally, or at least too often, the most) 


exceptionable part of the building. It is usually 


selected from the other rooms, because it is “han- | 
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moved from them, and they have the advantage of| 
becoming dry by exposure. We are sensible that 
several objections may be raised against carpeting 
a nursery: as the great quantity of dust they accu- 
mulate—their becoming often wet, without the 
chance of drying—their retaining grease so fixedly 
as not to be removed—their absorbing, and then 
giving out a variety of impurities, &c. But not- 
withstanding all these reasonable objections, we are 
persuaded, that one single advantage which they 
possess in a nursery, overbalances all that may be 
said against them—namely, their protecting the 
heads and limbs of children from injury when they 











dy,” or because it is the only one that can be ‘fall. 
spared; without the smallest attention being paid to! ‘The elastic material (wool.) of which the carpet 


its fitness for the purpose for which it is designed. 

The room selected for the purposes of a nursery, 
should have every advantage which space or loca 
tion can give, when these can be comm..nd2d. We 
shall theretore say in what a well appointed nursery 
should consist, leaving it, of course, to the ability of 
every individual to approach it, as nearly as cir- 
cumstances may permit. : 

The nursery should be spacious, with a high 
ceiling, and perfectly dry; that is, it should not ve 
exposed to the operation of any cause that may 
render it damp: as on a ground floor—too much 
shaded by trees—or placed beyond the occasional 
influence of the sun. Its windows should be tight, 
and the walls dry; the floor should be of wood that 
will quickly dry, after being wetted lor the purposes 
of cleanliness; but the utmost care should be taken 
not to hasten this process, by placing ignited char- 
coal in its centre. Serious mischiet has irequently 
been done by this absurd and dangerous practice. 

It should be so situated, that the dour or doors 
shall not open immediately on staircases—or should 
this unavoidably be the case, the heads of the stairs 
should be secured by latticed half-doors, and these 
so constructed, by having their slats piaced per- 
pendicularly, that the children cannot climb upon 
them, and thus defeat their object. 

The windows should have cross-bars placed be- 
fore them; they muy be five inches distant from 
each other, that the windows may be opened for 
the purposes of ventilation or air, without appre- 
hension, and without danger of accident tu the 
child. They should have shutters, that the room 
may be darkened, when the abstraction uf light be- 
comes necessary. ‘The windows should not have 
curtains of a glaring colour, as the light will be in- 
creased thereby, and prove injurious to the eyes of 
young children. ; 

If possible, the nursery should consist of two 
rooms, opening into each other. ‘This would yield 
very great advantages; the children could retire to 
one, while the other was ventilating or getting 
cleaned, by washing or sweeping, which would con- 
tribute greatly to their comfort, as well as to their 
health. ‘They would also be removed trom .he 
dangers of damp, the inconvenience of dust, the 
risks from a cold stream of air, while the room is 
drying or sweeping, besides having an enlarged 
space for the exercise of their limbs. In a space 
80 extensive as this, they could improve their 
strength by engaging in many little sports, which 
children are so ingenious to devise, when they can- 
not, from the condition of the weather, take exer- 
tise in the open air. 

Besides, such an arrangement will permit the 
children to have a room fresh and sweet in tie 
morning, after having rendered the other foul by 
sleeping in it. ‘This is an advantage which has 
been but little attended to, notwithstanding its ob- 
vious utility, especially to the younger children, wh» 
cannot always escape into the fresh air in other 
parts of the house. 

Carpets in cold weather are decidedly useful, it 
they be properly managed; that is, well shook and 


is formed, is well calculated to break the force of 
the blow which the head or limbs of the child re- 
ceive, when it falls upon it; so much so is this the 
case, that we have not known a single instance of 
serious injury from falls upon them. We are sure 
to have our anxiety diminished, when called toa 
child who has received a blow on the head from a 
fall, when we are inlormed it fell upon a carpet. 
We are therefore of opinion, that when the child 
falls from a moderate height, it will rarely, if ever, 
suffer a serious injury trom it. This certainly 
would not be the case, did the child fall upon the 
naked floor. ' 
We must, however, be understood to recommend 
carpets in cold weather only; for so soon as the 
weather becomes sufliciently warm to do without 
fire, the carpet should be removed, and its place 
supplied by an even, well stretched mat; or the floor 
may be left bare—for at this period, it is presumed, 
children will be but little confined to the nursery, 
unless the state of the weather prohibits their en- 
jeying the open air. This state of weather anay 
consist in its being too wet, too windy, or too hot. 
The furniture of a nursery should be as little in 
quantity as convenience will permit, that the chil- 
dren may have the space that would be unnecessa- 
rily occupied by many articles, especially chairs 
and tables. It should, therefore, consist o1 the beds 
for the children and nurse—or we would rather say 
mattresses, as we are of opinion that feather beds 
should be driven from the nursery, for the iollow- 
ing reasons; first, they are too warm for the pur- 
poses of the best health, especially with feeble 
children; accumulating so much heat as to unduly 
stimulate the whole circular system—thus giving 
rise to unnecessary, nay, injurious perspiration; se- 
cond, the effluvium from feathers is extremely op- 
pressive, particularly in warm weather, and to chil- 
dren of feeble lungs; third, they discharge a pro- 
digious quantity of dust, intermixed with minute 


inconveniences. 

If it be objected, that mattresses are too cold in 
our climate for winter, we would immediately ob- 
viate it, by recommending the spreading of a blan- 
ket over the mattress, which will effectually remove 
the inconvenience complained of. 

When practicable, children should sleep in sepa- 
rate beds, and these should be large—for it is inju- 
rious to have them cramped when they sleep, as 
well as indelicate to crowd opposite sexes together. 
Besides, the degree of heat generated by contact; 
will be certain to make them uncomfortable; they 
will throw off the bedclothes, and thus expose each 
other to colds. 

Children should never have more bed clothes 
spread over them than is sufficient to maintain a 
proper degree of warmth—if more be put upon 
them, they become oppressed, or perspire, both of 
which should be avoided. 

Should we not, however, succeed in establishing 
our objections against feather beds in winter, we 
are persuaded exery body will agree in the use of 
mattresses during hot weather. Should these not 





aired every week. By this means, the dust is re- 


be at command, the sacking-bottom, or even the 


portions of down, occasioning cough dnd other}. 
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floor, should be substituted—for almost any thing is 
preferable to feathers. 

It is in the nursery, in a great measure, that the 
habit of early or late rising is generated This is a 
matter of much importance, and the greatest regu- 
larity should be observed, that a Pp’ 
ed. Children should, therefore, retire at a regular, 
and sufficiently early hour, to insure their early 


getting up—for beyond a certain time, sleep is inju- o3 


rious. It would, however, be a little difficult to 
establish a positive rule upon this subject, as some 
children, like adults, will require more sleep than 
others. Children who exercise much, will need 
more sleep than those who exercise but, little—con- 
sequently they should not be confined to precisely 
the same number of hours. 

All children are disposed to be early risers. This 
propensity should therefore be cultivated, by per- 
mitting them to retire sufficiently early to hodiped 
after they are in bed, they should not be allowed to — 
keep each other awake by playing, and, thus de- 
priving themselves of sleep, for the same reason, 
no noisy employment should be permitted in the 
nurserys that the children need not be disturbed.- 
Indeed, it would be best, when children have at- 
tained their third year, or even before, that they 
should not be allowed even light in their rooms, 
that they need not unnecessarily be kept from 
sleep, as well as to prevent any apprehension from 
being left in the dark. 

en children first awake in the morning, how- 
ever early this may be, provided it be after day- 
light, they should be allowed to get up and 
dressed—for if this be not done and they are forced 
to lay longer than is pyomet to themselves, they 
will become fretful and dissatisfied, or again fail.to 
sleep. In either case a real evil is induced—in the 
first, the disposition of the child is injured; and in 
the second, a habit of lying too long is generated. 

It should be carefully guarded agaanst that no un- 
necessary habits are indulged in during the period 
set aside for sleep; such as drinking water several 
times in the night, or rising too often to diseha 
the contents of the bladder. If the first be indulged 
in, an artificial thirst will be created; if the second, 
the bladder acquires  preternatural degree of irri- 
tability, which is almost sure to terminate in the 
disgusting and inconvenient habit of wetting the 
bed. [To be concluded.] 








[From a Boston paper.] 
FISH. 

Boston has been often mentioned, as among the 
places in the United States distinguished for fine 
fresh fish, and when we recollect her almost unfail- 
ing supply of fine cod and haddock, we can easily 


believe this boast is not wholly destitute of founda- 
tion. Itis however a source of unpleasant reflection, 
often, to those whom kind nature has blessed with 
tender feelings as well as delicate taste, that their 
luxuries are sought on the ocean at periods of great . 
inclemency, and at much hazard and suffering to the 
virtuous fisherman. What a melting consideration 
to the tender hearted lover of eating, that the 
cod’s head, at the sight of which not only his eyes 





but his mouth most bountifully waters, may have 
cost the life of a fellow man, and the briny tears of 
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a widowed wife and of fatherless children? What |its market price, securing the grewer from a glut 


a zest would be given to the pleasures of the eaters | 


of fine fish, could they have, by the ingenuity of man, 


finer fish than are now-a-days to be obtained, caught) 


with as little hazard, as is now occasioned by driv- 
ing the fatted ox to market, or transferring the well 
fed bleater to the hands of the butcher. 

It was after a train of such reflectory, superindu- 
ced by a dinner of real Boston fried cod, that my 
good genius led me to the 88th number of the Lon- 
don Journal of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
where [ found an article “on the transportation of 
fish from salt to fresh water,” accompanied with “a 
prospectus of a plan for preserving and rearing fish 
for the London market.” You will perhaps do no 
disservice either to the edification or amusement of 
your numerous readers, by indulging me in a brief 
notice of this transporting subject. 

The result of numerous experiments establishes 
the fact, that fish may be transported from salt to 
fresh water and vice versa, with great success, im- 
proving both the quality of its flavour and the in- 
crease of its species. ‘The flavour, particularly, has 
been materially improved, in those fishes which have 
been subjected to experiment, and among those, in 
which this improvement has been conspicuous, are 
named the bass, the loach and the mullet. The do- 
mesticated pond fish of each of these species is much 
superior to the fish in its native ocean. The effect 
of transportation in improving oysters is notorious. 
The sole becomes twice as thick as a fish of the same 
length from the sea, and its skin also becomes ex- 
tremely dark, or nearly black. ‘The plaice increases 
very materially in thickness and loses its spots. The 
bass also grows much thicker and improves in deli- 
cacy. Crabs, prawns and loches have found their 
own way into ponds, and the effect of their new. ha- 
bitation has been to multiply to a great degree their 
numbers. 

Perhaps when it is stated that philosophical ana- 
lysis has detectéd in the economy of nature a fea- 
ture, which when krown would almost lead us to 
expect the result, which experience has established, 
your readers will be less disposed to laugh at my idea 
of fattening salt water fish in fresh water oe It 
is said that oxygen is much more easily disengaged 
from fresh than salt water. Consequently the act 
of respiration must be easier in the former than in 
the latter; and therefore, so far from presuming, as 
has been done, that sea fish cannot respire fresh wa- 
ter, the conclusion would be that they would respire 
fresh water with greater facility, in the same man- 
ner that warm blooded animals respire more freely 
in an atmosphere highly charged with oxygen. 

It may then be considered a result, attested both 
by observation and experiment, that sea fish will live 
and thrive and also breed, in ponds and enclosures; 
and with regard to many, it also appears that it is 
indifferent whether the water is salt, or fresh or 
brackish, or whether it be alternately fresh and salt. 
It also follows, that if necessary, they may be fed in 
enclosures, as are domestic animals; or what would 
be easier by placing enough of different species to- 
gether, they would feed cach other without further 
care. I have already stated that the flavour of most 
species of fish is much improved by this stall-feeding. 

The operation of these considerations on those| 
who are engaged in supplying a large fish market 
must at once be perceived. How often are fine fish 
spoiled before they can reach the market? How of. 
ten by violence of weather és the lover of good fish 
obliged to. wander through vacant stalls? Is he not, 
sometimes at least, obliged to turn from the pursuit 
of that prince of fine fish, the cod, “to prey on” such 
stuff as Brighton never fails to supply, let the skies 
be ever so unkind or Boreas ever so noisy? 

Now by stall-feeding fishes besides improving their 

uality, a regular supply would be insured. We 
ould always have first and always good. It would 





make the same quality and kind of fish always worth 


and the consumer from a scarcity. Would that I 
had the pen of Adam Smith, or of Ricardo, to pour- 
tray in all its beauty this nice adaptation of supply 
to demand, 

And then for its effect upon that never-to-be-too- 
much-admired class of men, the fishermen!—Who 
can doubt that the single operation of making sup- 
ply sure would produce a much augmented demand? 
The fisheries would thus be increased, while the 
temptation of a great and unnatural price would ne- 
never lure the too venturous fisher to an untimely 
grave. Our sensibilities would never be awakened 
at the sight of a cod’s head or halibut’s tail, because 
we should no longer associate with them the perils 
of the mighty deep We should no longer imagine 
the fisherman, in his frail bark, tempest tost, seeking 
his livelihood in despite of cold and storm, because 
he would have only to go to his quiet little pond and 
draw upon his reserved stock, until kindlier skies 
should invite him to renew a now perilous toil. 

And too, who will not admire in this age of inter- 
nal improvement, the bright idea of making our nu- 
merous ponds to teem with the riches of the Banks 
of Newfoundland? Is there not to be found among 
us, some aspiring genius, some Cape Cod De Witt 
Clinton, who fired with this novel idea, shali first 
transport a family of cods and codlings, say to 
Shrewsbury pond, and swim to immortality as the 
founder of the “‘Worcester County Cod Fishery?” 
Or perhaps, some one of the sons of Nantucket, 
whose playthings are the monsters of the deep, tran- 
sported with the idea of transporting a calf or two 
to the great inland seas of America, may enable the 
future whale-men of Nantucket to seek their noble 
game, not round Cape Horn but through the Erie 
canal. Laugh not, gentle reader, in this age of won- 
ders, at any thing for its extravagance. It is not 
more incredible now that the cod fishery may be fif- 
ty years hence pursued in Worcester county, or that 
we may “go a whaling” in canal boats, than it was 
fifty years ago that the ocean would be crossed by 
the power of steam against wind and tide. 

I intended to have given you some account of what 
has been done in England in the fish feeding line, as 
well as what was before done in the like line by the 
luxurious Romans. But I will reserve this part of 
my notice of the essay in the London Philosophical 


of the diabolical plan against bis master’s life and 
character. The servants of the monster confessed 
their participation in the act, and. he was consequent. 
ly arraigned before the senate.” 


A ROARER. 

In answer to an inquiry made by Mr. Wilson, of 
Bildeston, a few years ago, Mr. Cline, tha eminent 
surgeon, informed him that the disorder in a horse 
which constituted a rvarer was caused by a mem. 
branous projection in a part of the windpipe, ang 
was a consequence of that part having been inflam. 
ed from a cold, and injudiciously treated. A roarer 
was not therefore a diseased horse, for his lungs and 
every other part might be perfectly sound; but wheq 
a horse was in strong action his breathing became 
proportionably quickened, and the air, in passing m. 
pidty through the windpipe, was in some degree ip. 
terrupted in its course, and thus the roaring noise 
was renga The existence of this in a stalliog 
could not be of any consequence. It could not be 
propagated any more than a broken bone or ap 
other accident. English pa, 


EXTRAORDINARY PRODUCTION. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Kingsbri:!ge, have 
been greatly interested durin 
extraordinary production of - 
den of Mr Mordaunt, of Read, in the parish of Lod 
deswell; one corn only has produced 46 stalks of 
wheat, bearing in the whole 2,000 grains of com, 
The interest excited induced the agricultural con- 
noisseurs to make close inspections in the root, to 
ascertain whether or nut any of the feathered race 
might have dropped additional corns, and they seem 
to prove the whole 46 stalks to be the branches of 
one seed alone. {English pa. 











SPORTING OLIO. 








Work to a future day. You have, for the present. SS 


had enough of the fish story. AQUA. 





SINGULAR CASE OF RESUSCITATION. 


The following singular circumstance lately occur- 
red at St. Petersburg:—““Two gentlemen had con- 
tracted a bitter and irreconcileable enmity against 
each other. A servant of one happening to die, was 
buried within twenty-four hours, after the Russian 
custom, when the other determined to gratify his re- 
venge upon his adversary, by accusing him of the 
murder of his man. ‘To give a colour to this accu 
sation, accompanied by some of his confidential ser 
vants, he proceeded privately to disinter the corpse, 
with a view of inflicting marks of violence upon it. 
The body was removed from the coffin and held 
erect, that it might undergo a severe flogging, when. 
to the astonishment and dismay of the party, after a 
few blows had been inflicted, animation returned, 
and the affrighted resurrection-men ran off with the 
utmost precipitation. The corpse at length recover 
ing its animation, was enabled to move off in its 
shroud and regain its master’s habitation, which it 
entered, to the great terror of its respective inhabi- 
tants. At length, however, his reality becoming cer- 
tain, they were re-assured, and the supposed ghost 
communicated all he could remember of the state 
he had been in, which was, that his senses had not 
left him, notwithstanding he had felt so cold and tor 
pid as to be incapable of speech or motion, until the 
blows had restored him. ‘This led to the detection 











On THE Lenetu or Gun Barre Ls. 
r Frederick County, Md., 22d Nov. 1825. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

I must beg leave to state that I have never doub- 
ted the practicability of our friend’s shooting “the 
bullet through the blade of the broad axe”—but pre- 
suming that, as he wished to establish the superiori- 
ty of his gun, by publishing the fact, I think it 
would have been but fair in him to have given us 
some idea of the thickness of the axe. 

In support of my opinion, already advanced, on 
the “length of gun barrels,” I now state, briefly as 
possible, my reasons. 

We know the fact, that the velocity of a single 
ball is greater than more, fired from any barrel— 
and that if a ball is well fitted to the axis of the 
piece, it requires but a very short barrel, indeed, to 
enable the elastic fluid to act upon it with its great- 
est power, and to give the ball its proper direction. 
It follows, of course, that in shooting shot, as the 
velocity and resistance is diminished, so must the 
instantaneous impulse of the powder; and it evi- 





dently requires a greater length of barrel to ee 
serve the reetilinear direction of the shot. I defy 
any twenty-two inch barrel of the same calibre to 
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throw as many shot, within a given space, at the 
distance of forty yards, as one of thirty or thirty- 
three inches long. Much also depends upon sepa- 
yating the powder completely from the shot, to shoot 
with certainty. ‘The best plan I have ever tried, is 
to put the charge of shot into a cartridge, made of 
the best cartridge paper, well fitted to the cylinder 
of the barrel. ‘These are worn in a belt buckled 
round the waist; there is no necessity of wadding 
between the powder and cartridge. It is astonish- 
ing how quick a gun may be loaded in this way. It 
effectually prevents the barrel from leading, and it! 
may be fired fully twice as often without cleaning; 
but it is presumed that no gentleman will enter the 
field witha dirty gun. I am much burried,and to save 
another post must ask indulgence for my careless 
writing. Respecttully, your obed’t serv’t, 
SAMUEL WOODCOCK. 

P.S. Could you not, between this and Christ- 
mas, make up a pigeon match amongst our best 
shots, to ascertain whether we can cope with our 
transatlantic neighbours? 1 would recommend that 
there be no snow on the ground and the wind mo- 
derate. 








{From the Warrenton Reporter. ] 


Vireinta Race Horses. 

The Virginia race horse is a descendant of the 
English race horse, occasionally crossed with the 
Arabian stock brought direct to America. 

Janus, Medley, Bellair, Shark, Mark Anthony, 
Diomede, and Sir Arcby, though not the only fine 
stallions which have produced capital racers, are 
considered as the best. Citizen, Bedford, Sir Har- 

, Saltram, Precipitate, Daredevil, and many other 

e English stallions, sueh as Dion, Restless, Cha- 
riot, Magic, ‘True Blue, Chance, Brian O’Lynn, 
Coeur de Lion, &c., stood in the southern parts of 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

The best Virginia racers have been for many 
years raised in North Carolina, and a few counties 
of Virginia lying between James river and Roan- 
oke. Most of the capital race horses which with- 
in the last thirty years figured on the turf as Virgi- 
nia racers, were actually foaled and raised in North 
Carolina. Collector, Snap- Dragon, the Celor Geld- 
ing, the Medley Mare, which produced Miss Jeffer- 
son; Carolina, Roanoke, Carolinian, Vanity, and 
Reality. ‘The Cele Mare, commonly known by the 
name of the Green Mare, which won twenty course 
races in succession, and was never beaten until she 
broke down, and her produce, Drummond’s sorrel 
mare, Maria by Bay Yankey, Little Billey, and se- 
veral others, Sir Charles, John. Richards, Betsey 
Richards, Sir William, Henry, Shawnee, Sir Pey- 
ton, Vanity by Harwood, Stanley, Vantromp, Wash- 
ington, Nancy Warren, Aggy Up, Aggy Down, 
Tickler, ‘Thornton’s Colt, Cooter-Snapper, Marion, 
Betsey Robinson, and countless others, of which 
Virginia has the credit abroad, were North Caroli- 
nahorses. Fair Play, and Blank by Citizen, may 
be recollected by many as amongst the best horses 
of their day. Our cotton, our tobacco, and our race 
horses, are called by the name of Virginia; while 
our ague and fever, our bad roads, and our bars and 
shoals, are admitted, even’ by the Virginians them- 
selves, to belong to North Carolina. 

A Bir or a Jocxey. 





Partrwee SHootine Marcu. 

Three good shots went out un Monday morning, 
subscribing 501. each, and the one who killed the 
most head of game by 12 o’clock, to receive the 
1501. ‘The parties were Mr. Briscoe, a known good 
shot of the Ashton Club, and Messrs. Clementson 
and Kemp. ‘They started, in different directions, 
from Stoke, Bucks—and Mr. Briscoe bagged 62 
head; Mr. Clementson 60, and Mr. Kemp 58. The 
Whole together missed 19 shots.\ (Eng. paper. 
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POETRY. 


HAME. 
(FROM POEMS BY R. DOUGLAS.) 
When the dove from the ark by the Putriarch was sent, 
Still fluttering and circling, and fearing she went; 
But brisk beat her pinions, as backward she came, 
And straight was her course, for it led to her hame. 





Around her the waters invitingly lay, 

They fiash’d to the sunbeam, and courted her stay; 

Yet she turn’d her, nought lingering, the road that she 
came 

For all was unstable and cauld but ‘her hame. 


Oh hame! dearest hame, has or nature or art 

A sound like that word, which gaes straight to the 
heart? 

All grandeur, all glory, how tasteless, how tame, 

To the sober delights of my ain quiet hame! 


There my griefs, when I grieve, are patiently heard; 
There my joys, when I joy, are kindlier shar’d; 

In poortith, in wealth, in reproach, or in fame, 

The dear smile of welcome ay waits me at hame! 
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(We have received the pedigrees of Mr. Powel’s 
cattle, imported in July and November, of the lat- 
ter of which some mention was made in our last 
number, by the ship Algonquin, to whuse captain 
and owners Messrs. Cope & Sons, he observes the 
agricultural community, are much indebted, for their 
extraordinary liberality and great exertions, to faci- 
litate the introduction of live stock from Europe.) 


The Neat Cattle consist of a two years old bull 

Matcotm bred by Mr. Whitaker, by Enchanter, 
the sire of the Improved Short Horn bull Wharf- 
dale, which beat the Hérefords and Devons at 
Sir Charles Morgan’s Show, and after beat the 
field, including Short Horns. 

Western Lady, Malcolm’s dam, is reeorded in 
the Rev. Henry Berry’s pumphlet,* as giving 
seven gallons of milk daily. 

Yorxsuirt Bexve, bred by the same; by Frederick, 
dam Yarm, recorded in the same pamphlet, as 
giving six gallons aday. Yorkshire Belle took 
ihe furst premium in April last at the Otley Show, 
Yorkshire. 

Despemona, bred by the same; by Frederick, dam 
Delia, g. d. Red Daisy, recorded in the same 
pamphlet, as giving eight gallons per day. 

Berry, bred by the same; by Alonzo, dam Wildair, 
recorded in the same pamphlet, as giving eigh 
gallons per day—all wine measure. Mr. C. 
describes Betty’s points as very extraordinary. 
Enchanter’s g. d. wa3 Old Daisy, stated to have 
given ‘‘sixteen quarts, ale measure, at a meal 
for months together.” 

Alonzo, the sire of Betty, was out of Red Daisy, 
noted above. 

Beuina, bred by the same; by Barmpton, dam by 
Son of Wellington. 


Mr. Coates, who is one of the oldest breeders in 
England, and is the keeper of the Herd Book, se- 
lected Malcolm and all these heifers, and was not 
limited as to tueir price. 


“the Cow keener, who states that she, (Belina) 
“nuw gives upwards of four gallons of milk, wine 
“measure, ata meal, or eight gallons per day, which 
“is a great quantity for a heifer with her first calf.” 


He observes—*I have made particular inquiry of 


_ 





Of the Bull, he remarks: — , 
“] have just returned out of the counties of Dur- 
“ham and Northumberland, where I called upon 
“most of the principal breeders. Candidly I con- 
“fess, I did not see any thing that I should like to use 
“in preference to Malcolm. His dam, Western La- 


“fat, and I think, as useful a cow as is, for dairy and”. 
“breeding.” oe 
“Yorkshire Belle appears likely to be a great gra-" 
“zier, and being from a very good cow of the milk- 
“ing kind, I think she will also please you. She 
“would command a very great price, having already 
“obtained a premium.” 
“Desdemona, At present being young, I cannot 
“speak so decidedly of her; but from her size and 
“age, rumps, hips, loins, ribs and back, I never saw 
‘one that pleased me better, as the back is very 
‘broad, straight and strong.” _~ 
He continues that -he “considers Malcolm worth 
“an hundred and twenty guineas. 
Mr. Coates has no connexion with the gentlemen 
by whom these animals were bred. He ts noticed 
in Strickland’s Survey of the East Riding of York- 
shire, page 223, “as an eminent breeder of cattle 
“and Lecester sheep,” and as one of the early im- 
provers, who had sold a bull (Patriot) for 500 gui- 
neas. 
Mr. Whitaker refused to make the selections, but 
after they were made, declared that some ef them 
were intended not to have left bis farm, and objects 
to completing another order, saying, “I should have 
great pleasure indeed in sending you animals. [ 
must confess, that I cannot, with due regard to my- 
self, as a breeder, part with any more at present of 
my best “milking tribes.” An experienced breeder 
describes ‘Western Lady as a superb cow, and a 
“great milker, combining perfection of both beef and 
‘“‘milk, more than any cow Mr. Whitaker has ever 
“shad.” 
At the last Doncaster meeting it appears throu 
the letter of a gentleman in Yorkshire, that ne 
Whitaker took the first prize at the great Cattle 
Show, beating with his cow Matilda, Mr. Cham- 
pion’s cows and others. ? 
And it appears by a letter dated Herefordshire, 
July 10, 1825, in Mr. Powel’s possession, that “Mr. 
““Whitaker’s cow Millicent was the first Improved 
“Short Horn which beat the Herefords on their own 
“ground.” : 
Mr. Powel has “no idea that races of cows can be 
“bred, which will in this climate, give quantities of 
‘milk equal to those which are afforded, in the more 
‘mild and moist climate of England,” and he wishes 
it to be understood that Mr. Whitaker cautiously 
abstains from praising his animals, and liberally pro- 
poses to Mr. Powel, if he should think those sent 
not worth the prices fixed by Mr. P’s agent, to de- 
duct 16 per cent. from the amount. 
The statements in regard to milking are not given 
by him, but by Mr. Berry, who says, page 45, that 
the “instances which are given as to milk, were ob- 
‘tained by himself on the spot.” - 

[Ep. Am. Far. 





EXTRACT 


From a letter dated Burley, Yorkshire, 6th September, 
1825, relating to Mr. Powel’s last importation of 
Sheep in addition to those received from England in 
May and August. 

I am desired by Mr. Coates to say that the Leices- 
ter ram* is of good substance, remarkably fat on his 
back, with a fair quantity of wool, and weighs about 
44 Ibs. per quarter—altogether a good one, (I have 
had good judges to examine him, and they speak ‘> 








great praise of him.) The ewe Mr. C. says, is neat. 





* Improved Short Horns and their Pretensions. Liver- ate 


* 





pool, 1824, 


* Died on the passage. ~~ —_ 


“dy, though at this time deep in milk is remarkablyg.* : 
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in form, and shews much good breeding; but she i$ 

or, having suckled two lambs. He could have 
Pad one of a larger size, but not so neat, preferring 
neatness to substance. 

The Southdown ram is descended from the best 
flock in Sussex; his brother got a premium at Don- 
caster, and no better sheep than this. Mr. ——— 
would not let him choose an ewe from his flock, 
without paying an exorbitant price; but he says 
don’t regret it, as I was fortunate to meet with the 
neatest T ever saw. She was clipped in 
the last week in July, intending to shew her at Don- 
caster, but not being a subscriber, he did not choose 
to do it. 

The Southdown ram was bred by George Saville 
Foljambe, Esq. of Osberton; the Southdown ewe by 
Mr. Hodgkinson of Killon. Mr. Coates paid ‘Mr. 
Earnshaw, near Ferrybridge, fourteen guineas for a 
two year old Leicester ram. 


——s 





$c We take this occasion to repeat the request 
made some time since in this journal; and to which 
we are indebted for the foregoing pedigrees of some 
of Colonel Powel’s imported stock; that gentlemen 
who keep races of improved animals for sale as 
breeders, would supply us with the pedigrees of their 
original stock, and of such as may be annually add- 
ed to it, by propagation or purchase Every farmer 
who has animals worthy of being selected and re- 
served a3 propagators of their kind, should name 
them, and accurately note their ages and pedigree. 
Extracts from Stock Registers, thus furnished and 
recorded in the Farmer, would effectually consti- 
tute that department of it a “Herp Book,” of autho- 
rity for general reference, preventing impositions, 
giving greater value to the good, excluding the spu- 
rious, and serving effectually the fair purposes and 
laudable objects, of both venders and buyers. 





A Pennsytvania Manvre.—We wish to know 
of our agricultural correspondent, whether lime is 
used by any of them extensively as a manure. ‘The 
question is put to us by a gentleman in Westches- 
ter, State of Pennsylvania, who tells us that “the 
extensively beneficial effects it has produced, and is 
producing here, (I might almost say the wonderful 
effects,) lead me earnestly to wish it may be more 
generally used.” We are aware that marl is now 
introducing into the lower counties with very great 
effect: and that plaster of Paris has been for seve- 
ral years largely and beneficially employed; but we 
have not understood, that lime has been resorted to, 
although the valley west of James river, between 
the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany, and beyond the 
Alleghany, abounds with immense masses of the 
best limestone. ‘The query seems to us to be so im- 

ortant, that we seize this opportunity of throwing 
it before the public. If Mr. Skinner would repub- 
lish this hasty paragraph in his valuable ‘American 
Farmer,” with a request to some of his correspon- 
dents to communicate the process of applying the 
lime, and in what quantities? he might, perhaps, 
render a substantial service to the great cause of 
agriculture. [Richmond Enquirer. 


(On reading the above, with every feeling of gra- 
titude fot the kind terms in which our journal is 
mentioned, we felt a little mortified—because it af- 
fords grounds for presuming that our friends of the 
Enquirer have not read the American Farmer so 


* regularly as we had thought one of them had; else he 


could not have failed to recollect, that it would be 
difficult now to put a question in regard to the burn- 
ing, and various uses of lime, which has not been 
anticipated by the numerous tical American 
ecommunieations that have been published in the Ame- 
fican Farmer, on that topick. in our next, we 
shall copy from the indexes to the late volumes, the 
numerous’ references to that subject—and in the 


mean time shall send numbers of the Farmer to the 
Editors of the Enquirer, containing papers which 
we procured from experienced farmers, with ex- 
es reference to the district of Virginia mentioned 
y them—through which we once travelled, expe- 
riencing every where the most flattering and grate- 
ful hospitality from the citizens, and delight in 
contemplating all the evidences of great inherent 
fertility, and natural objects equally curious and 
wonderful. j 





=> As part of the proceedings of the society of 
the Shenandoah Valley, we have, with much plea. 
sure, discovered in the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to award the premium offered for the best 
cultivated farm, the statement of H. S. Turner, Esq. 
as to the manageinent of his beautiful and produc- 
tive Wheatlands” estate, near Shenandoah Springs. 
The practical information it contains will enrich the 
next number of the American Farmer. 


§CP Wert Broken anp Goop Runnine Fox 
Hounds wanting —Will the Editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer please to give notice in behalf of a gen- 
tleman well known to him, that a three-fourths blood 
Devon bull calf, or a pair of Bakewell lambs, will 
be given in exchange for 3 or 4 good fox hounds. 








Items from late English papers received in exchange 
for the American Farmer. 

Mr. Weddle, a master in the British navy, has 
lately penetrated 200 miles nearer the South pole, 
than any former navigator. After penetrating seve- 
ral barriers of ice, hitherto insuperable, he found 
an open sea within the Antarctic circle. 





It will be seen that Captain Parry has returned 
after another unsuccessful attempt to get into the 
Polar sea. Appearances wore a favourable aspect 
until the Fury was wrecked, which obliged the He- 
cla to return. We imagine nothing further will be 








done unti] Captain Franklin returns. 








COMMERCIAL RECORD. 


The sales of cotton at Liverpool, the week ending 
Oct. 22d, consisted of about 12,000 bags, at the price 
of the preceding week. A letter of the 22d says— 
“We have again today a good demand—not much 
less than 3000 bags have been sold, although we can- 
not quote American cottons any higher than yester- 
day. Brazils have advanced a little. On the whole, 
the feeling in the market continues favourable.— 
Ashes continue very dull. For tobacco of the new 
crop, there is a fair demand, and the prices general- 
ly are steady. Some new turpentine has been sold 
to day, at 19s. 6d. Our grain markets have not un- 
dergone any alteration of late, but have been rather 
looking down.” 








Tozsacco.—Amount of inspections in the state 
warehouses, during the last week —25 hhds. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
. WHOLESALE.! RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. per | ———— me 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl. 8 50} 9 00 — 
BACON, and -Hams,. . | Ib. 7 11 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 34) 35 
COFFEE, Java,..... | — 18 19; 221: 
Havana, | —j; 154} 174] 18) a9 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 18 20 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 15) 16 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,) — 33 
An advance of 1 cent} — 
each number to No. 18 | — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12] 124) 14) 4g 
Dipt, sae -_ e _ 10 ll le 
Sie =e 8} 10) 1] 45 
FEATHERS, Live,.. . | — $3; 34; $7 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl.| 2 175] 3 25) 3 50 
Shad, trimmed, —| 6 7 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . jbush) 1 10} 1 12) 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 75) 5 00) 6 00) 6 56 
2 eee do. | — | 5 25 
WO, 6 6 64% we os — | 4 50) 4 62 
Susquehanna, superfi. |} — | 5 00 none 
rae Ib. 9} 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |25 1b} 5 00 5 50 


bush 53 54 


GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 
— /} 1 00; 1 05 


Wheat, Family Flour, 


do. Lawler,!..... — 85} 95 
Go: Med, .. .s- _ 90} 95 
Buckwheat, ..... _ 55 75 
Bye, 2. cccccee —_ 54) 55 
so) Co —/| 1 10) 1 20 
Clover Seed, Red .. | —| 5 00 5 50; 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . } Ib.{ 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, |bush/ 1 75| 2 00 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,| — { 1 25 1 50) 
Timothy Seed, ....{—j| 2 25 2 50) 
Oats, ‘0 G6 & a 6 6 _ 35 $6 
Peas, Black Eyed,.. | —| 1 00 1 §0 
Beans White,.... | — |1 37% 1 50 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |200 
A oss wane 6 6 Ib.| 27) 29 
HOGS’ LARD,..... ~ 10 12 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 27; 28 


MOLASSES, sugar-house| gal. 45 


MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.| 3 00; 3 25) 3 75 
NAILS, 6u20d. ..... Ib. 7 9] 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.)! 874 

i a — | 2 25 

Turpentine, Soft, . —/|2 
OIL, Whale, common,. jgal.| 30 

SS” ara — 90) 95 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |13 90) 1350 

do. Prime,. . — |10 50 12 00; 

PLASTER, cargo price, | ton,)5 374 


oye ga Ib| 33 4) 6 
Ib.|- 12} 14) 18 
—{ 53 74! 9 10 
gal.| 25) 274 38! 50 


RICE, fresh, 
SOAP, Baltimore White, 

do. Brown, . 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . 























; PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr| — 80} 1 00; 1 25 
| APP' E BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- 35} 374! 50 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.1lb.)13 50 15 00/16 00 
do. Brown,.. | — {II 00 ' 
Lousiana, «...+- — j10 00/11 oojt 5012 50 
BM, «6 «0:6 b.e.00e ce 19 22) 20, 28 
eee eee — 16, 18 19 
SPICES, Cloves,....}] — 80 1 00 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 1 10 
Pepper,.....cce] = 18 25 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... {bush} 42) 45 
Ground Alum,.. . | — 50 62 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |cwt.| 9 50 12 50 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50] 3 00; 3 50) 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 20) b 25 
Lisbon,........|—]| 1 20) 1 25] 1 50) 1 7% 
MOE, 6 «60 to 8s doz.| 4 8 
Port, first quality, . . |zal.} 1 60! 2 00] 2 50! | 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’dj Ib. 35| 40 
do. crossed,. . | — 28 30 povete 
Common, Country, . | — 25 tags. 

















Skinners’ or Pulled, — 33 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Dear Sie, - Philadelphia county, Nov. 29, 1825. 

As you formally requested to be furnished with 
the. pedigrees of improved races of farm stock, 
throughout the country, with a view to their record 
in the American Farmer, I beg leave to trouble yor 
with such of those belonging to members of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, as, through cer- 
tificates and documents placed in my hands, I have 
peen enabled to trace. This duty has officially de- 
yolved upon me, as premiums being offered by the 
Society, for specific races, it becomes necessary in 
awarding them, to have reference to purity of blood, 
gs well as excellence of form. 

It is further desirable that such a record should be 
made, as the extensive circulation of your valuable 
‘ournal, would afford to gentlemen at a distance, 
when about to estimate the value of stock of improv- 
ed breeds, authentic means to ascertain their claims 
through the blood upon which their pretensions are 
founded. 

It is to be understood, that a pedigree is never 
admitted, unless it can be traced, in the Herd Book, 
er the NAME OF THE BREEDER be given. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
JOHN P. MILNOR, . 
Recording Sec’ry Penn. Agric. Soc'ty. 
J. S. Sximver, Esq. 








PEDIGREES 


Of Mr. Powel’s Improved Durham Short Horns; 
derived from the best animals possessed by J. Whit- 
aker, Esq. of Burley, Yorkshire, J. C. Curwen, Esq. 
of Cumberland, Mr. John Wetherell of Kirkby, 
Leicestershire, and Mr. Charles Champion of Baw- 
try, Nottinghamshire, England. 


Matco.om imported in 1825, 


bred by Mr. Whitaker, calved 1828, got by 
Enchanter, dam Western Lady, by Westeri’ 
Comet; g. d. by Western Comet; g. g. d. by 
Western Comet; g. g. g.d. by Western Comet; 
g. g. g. g- d. Haughton. Heri Book. 

Western Comet, bred by Mr. Charge, got by Mr. C. 
Colling’s Major,dam Gentle Kitty, by Mr. 
Charge’s Grey Bull; g. d. by Favorite. Herd 
Book. 

Major, by Comet, (sci for 1000 guineas,) dam La- 
dy (sold for 206 guineas at 14 years,) by grand- 
son of Bolingbroke; g. d. Phoenix by Foljambe; 
g. g. d. Favorite, bred by Mr. Maynard, by R. 
Alcock’s bull. Herd Book. 

Favorite, the sire of Comet, by Bolingbroke, dam 
Phenix by Foljambe; g. d. Favorite by R. Al- 
cock’s Bull; g. g. d. by Smith’s Bull; g. g. g. d. 
by Jolly’s Bull. 

Grey Bull, by the White Bull, dam own sister to 
Red Rose’s dam. Herd Book 456. 

White Bull, by Favorite. Herd Book 55. 

Grandson of Bolingbroke, bred by C. Colling, got 
-by O'Callaghan’s Son of Bolingbroke, dam Old 
Johanna, by Colling’s Lame Bull Herd Book. 

Foljambe, white, with a few red spots, calved in 1787, 
(bred by C. Colling,) by Richard Baker's Bull, 
dam Haughton, (bred by Alexander Hall,) by 
Hubback. Herd Book. 

Hubback, calved in 1777, (bred by John Hunter,) 
by Snowdon’s Bull, dam from Sir James Penny- 
man’s stock, which were from Sir William St. 
Quintin’s stock. Herd Book. 

Snowdon’s Bull, by Robson’s Bull, (bred by. Mr. 
Wasteil near Darlington,) dam Wastell’s roan 
Cow. Herd Book. 

Robson’s Bull, by Masterman’s Bull. Herd Book. 

Masterman’s Bull, by the Studley Bull, (bred by Mr. 
Sharter of Chilton.) Herd Book. 

Haughton, (the g. g. g- g g- g- d. of Mr. Powel’s 
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~ Malcolm,) bred by Alexander Hall near Dar-| in 1824; by Frederick, Herd Book 574, dam 


lington, got by Hubback; her dam:by a Bull of 
the late Mr. Charles Colling, which he bought 
of Mr. John Bamlet, g. d. by Mr. Wastell’s 
Bull; &. g- d. Tripes, bred by Mr. Pickering. 
Herd Book $30. Haughton was the dam of 
Foljambe. 

Encuanter, the sire of Mr. Powel’s Malcolm, Herd 
Book 53, light grizzle, bred by Mr. T. Bates; 
got by His Grace; dam Fairy bred by Mr. Hust- 
ler, by Duke; g. d. Old Daisy, by Favorite, the 
sire of Comet; g. g. d. by Punch; g. g. g. d. by 
Hubback. ‘i 

His Grace, bred by Mr. Bates, got by Ketton the 
second; dam Dutchess secend, by Ketton the 
first; gd. Dutchess first, bred by C. Colling, by 
Comet; g. g. d. by Favorite; g. g. g. d. by Dai- 
sy — g. & F- g. d. by Favorite; £ gE g g- g- 
d. ubback; g. g. g. g. g. g.d. ames 
Brown's Red Bull” Fiera Book.” . 

Duke, by Comet, dam Dutchess by Favorite; g, d. 
b Rates g. g. d. by Favorite; g. g. g. d. by 
Hubback, g. g. g. gd. by James Brown’s Red 
Bull. - Herd Book. 

Punch, bred by R. Colling, by Broken Horn, dam 
by ditto; g. d. bred by George Best of Mansfield. 

erd Book. 


Berry imported in 1825, 


bred by Mr. Whitaker, calved in 1823; by Alon- 
zo, dam Wildair, Herd Book 556, by R. Col- 
ling’s Meteor; g. d. by Yarborough; g. g. d. by 
Styford; g. g. g. d. by Hutton’s Bull; from James 
Brown’s Bull. Herd Book. 

Meteor, bred by R. Colling, by Comet, dam Diana 
by Favorite; g. d. Old Wildair by Favorite; g. 
g.d. by Ben; g. g. g. d. by Hubback; g. g. g. g. 
d. by Snowdon’s Bull; g. g. g. g. g. d. by Sir 
James Pennyman’s Bull. Herd Book. 

Yarhorough, bred by C. Colling, got by Cupid; dam 
by Favorite; g. d. by Hubback. Herd Book. 

Styford, bred by R. Colling, got by Favorite, dam by 

« @aach; g. d. by Foljambe, g. g.d. by Hubback. 
Herd Book. 

Ben, bred by R. Colling, by Punch; dam by Fol- 
jambe; g.d. by Hubback. Herd Book. 

Atonzo, Herd Book 7, calved in 1821, got by Bates’ 
Cleveland, dam Red Daisy, bred by Mr. Hust- 
ler, by R. Colling’s Major, g. d. by Windsor; 

.g- d Old Daisy by Favorite; g. g. g. d. by 
unch; g. g. g. g. d. by Hubback. Herd Book. 

Cleveland, bred by C. Colling, got by Favorite, dam 
by Punch; g. d. by Bolingbroke. Herd Book. 

R. Colling’s Major, got by Wellington, dam by Phe- 
nomenon, g. d. by Favorite; g. g. d. by Favorite. 
Herd Book. 

Windsor, bred by Charles Colling, got by Favo- 
rite, dam Venus, by Ben; g. d. Phoegix by Fol- 
jambe; g. g. 4d. Favorite by R. Alcock’s Bull; 
g- g- g- d- by Smith’s Bull; g- g. g. g.d- Straw- 
berry by Jolly’s Bull: Herd Book. 


Bevina imported in 1825, 
bred by J. Whitaker, Esquire, calved in 1822; 


We Barmpton, Herd Book 13; dam by Son of|- 


Yellington, out of Charlotte, Herd Book 145; 
g: d. by Laird, &c 
Barmpton, bred by Mr R. Colling; got by George, 
dam Moss Rose, by Favorite; g. d. Red Rose, 
by Favorite; g- g- d. by Punch; g. g- g. d. by 
Foljambe; g- g- g- g- d- by Hubback. Herd 
Book. 


Laird, by Chieftain, Herd_ Book 29; dam Old 
Dutchess by Daisy Bull; g. d. by Favorite, 
Herd Book 55; g- g-d. by Hubback; g. g. g: d. 
by Brown’s Old Red Bull. Herd Book. 


Yorxsuire Bevxe imported in 1825, 


bred by J. Whitaker (gained the first premium 
at the Ouley Show, for the best yearling) calved 


Yarm, 560, by Symmetry; g- d. by R. Colling’s 
Meteor, He Book 98," ~ , a. by Windsor 
148; g- £. gd by Grey , 

Bull (See Malcolm’s pedigree.) 

I ick, Herd Book 58, roan bred by Mr. Charge, 
get by Hutton, dam Orbit by Comet; g. d. 
splendor by Comet; g. g d. Flecked Twin by” 


gg: gg d. Flecked Simmone by | &- 
g g- g- d- Old Simmone, descended from the 
studley Bull. Herd Book, 
Despemona imported in 1825, 
bred by J. Whitaker, Esquire, calved in 1824, 
by Frederick, dam Delia by Cleveland, (Herd 
Book $1) g. d- Red Daisy by Major, (Herd 
Book 86) g g.d. by Windsor, (Herd Book 148) 
g: & g- d. by Favorite (Herd Book 55) g¢ g. & 
-d. by Punch (Herd Book 115) g- g. g- g- g- 
Fredevick, (See ¥ pedigten 
ick, ( orkshire Belle’s pedi 
Cleveland, (See Alonzo’s pedigree.) - ; 


Wve Comer, 


begotten in England, by Blaize, dam White 

Rose by Warrior, g. d. by Mr Mason’s Charles, 

3 g d. by Prince; g- g. g- d~ by Neswick. Herd 
00 


Warrior, by R. Colling’s Wellington, dam 
George; if d. Diana by Favorite; g. g.d. Wil- 
dair by Favorite; g. g. g..d. by Ben; g. g. g: g- 

d. by Hubback; g. g. g. & . d. by Snowdon’s 

Bull; g- g- g- g. g. g-d- by Sir James Penry- 
man’s Bull. Herd Book. 

Charles by Pope, dam Cora, by Chilton; g- d. Mar- 
cia by Simon; g. g. d. Gaudy by Favorite; g. g. 
g- d. by Bolingbroke; g- g. g. g. d. by Foljambe; 
ge g bs d. by Hu ack - & Be & § & d, 
bred by Mr. Maynard. Charles was hi by 
Mr. Champion and Col. Mellish, at 450 gui- 
neas fo: 2 years. Herd Book. - 


g- d. Lily by Favorite; g. g.d by Dalton Duke; 
g: g-g- d- by Aleock’s Bull Herd Book, 
Chilton (bred by Mr. Mason) by Favorite; g. d. by 
sag Duke; g g-d- by Alcock’s Bull. Herd 
ook. 
Simon by Favorite; dam by Punch; g. d. by Bolin 
broke. Herd Book. > Sah ie im 
Favorite, by Bolingbroke; dam Phoenix, by Fol- 
jambe; g- d. by Alcock’s Bull; g. g- d. b 
—— Bull; g- g- g- d. by Jolly’s Bull Herd 
ook. 
Buaize by Blyth Comet; dam Crimson by Patriot; 
g-d. Young Milbank by Driffield; g. g. d. Mil- 
bank, by Mr. Christopher Holmes’ Bull. Herd 


Book: 
Blyth Comet, by Comet, dam Magdalene, (bred by 

Mr. C. Colling) by Comet; g. d. b Washing = 
ton. Herd Book. 2 ., 


Srarevy imported in 1822; 


Star; dam Susan by Denton; g- d. Selina, by 
Wellington; g. g. d. by Danby. Herd Book. 
North Star by Comet; dam Lady by Mr. Mason’s 
Baronet; é d. by Cripple; g. g- d. by Irishman. 
Herd Book. * 
Destet, Wy  e - Yousg Red Rose, by St. 
ohn; g- runnell; g. g- d.. by Danby: 
aw APONTE 
% > iv = e 9 John; 
— by Trunnell; g. d. by Danby. Herd 
Daniyy by Paddock; dam by White Bull. Herd’. 


Baroret by Chilton, dam. Lydia 





g- 

n 
Major, g- gg. d- Red Simmone by Favorite; _ 

g- 


Pope by 8t. John,-dam Bright Eyes by Favorite; ; 


bred by Mr. Wetherell, calved 1821; by North ~ 


Favorite; g.d. 


7 
> 


Nell by White Bull; g. g-.d- Fortune, bred by : 
Charles Colling, by Bolingbroke; & & g-d.by 


7 a 4 
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Foljambe; g: g-g g. 4d. by Hubback; g S- &- g- Alexander (bred by Charles Colling) by Favorite.|and Miles Smith, Fisq. of New Jersey.—Richard ] 
g-d. bred by Mr. Meynard. Herd Book. Hei Beck.-- Meade, Esq. of Virginia.—E. Dupont, and Caleb 

Irishman, bred by Mr. Mason, by “oo _ For-| Traveller, by Bolingbroke; dam Old Blossom. Herd) kirk, Esqrs. of Delaware.—W illiam B. Seabrook 

erd Book. Book . 


tune, bred by Mr C. eacgy 2 
- Trunnell, bred by Mr. Mason, by Favorite, dam 
Fortune. Herd Book. 


Lapy 


(imported 1824) by Grandson of Ossian; dam 
by Wellington. 

Ossian by Comet. 

Wellington by Comet. 


Lucy 


begotten in England by Wynyard, calved April 
1825; dam Lady. 


Wynyard. by Young Wellington. Herd Book. 
Young Wellin ton, by Mr Gibson’s Wellington; 
dam Sky by Favorite. Herd Book. 


Sueruervess imported 1822, 

(bred by Mr. yey by Magnet; dam by 
Prince; g. d. by the Duke of Leeds’ Bull. 
Magnet, by Warrior, dam Magdalene (bred by C. 
Colling) by Comet; g- d- by Washington. Herd 

Book. 

Wanior, by R. Colling’s Wellington, dam by 
George; g.d. Diana by Favorite; g- g- d. Wil- 
dair, by Favorite; g- g- g-d- by Ben; g. g- g- g. 
d. by Hubback; g- g- g. g- g- d. by Snowden’s 
Bull; rf g: g- g g- g- d- by Sir James Penny- 
man’s Bull. Herd Book. 

Romp 
by Bishop, calved May 31st, 1825; dam Shep- 
herdess by Magnet; g. d. by Prince; g. g- d. by 
the Duke of Leeds’ Bull, bred by Sir George 
Strickland. 

Magnet (See Shepherdess’ pedigree.) 

Lypia 
ealved October 1824, by Bishap:dam by Den- 
ton; g- d- an imported cow. 

Marcaret 


calved January 1825, by Bishup; dam Fairy by 
Young Denton; g. d- Prize, by Young Denton; 
g- g- d. by Bughorn. 


CoquetTre 


calved February 1824, by Bishop; dam Fairy 
by Young Denton; g. d. Prize by Young Den- 
ton; g- g. d- Bughorn. 


Farry . 
ealved 1821, by Denton; dam Prize; g. d. Bug- 
horn. 

VirGinia 


calved 1821, begotten by General; dam Rose- 
mary (bred by J. C. Curwen, Esquire) by 
Flash; g- d. Red Rose by Petrarch; g. g- d. by 
Alexander; g- g. g- d. by ‘Traveller; g- g- g- g. d. 
by Son of Bolingbroke. Herd Book. 

General, by Young Star; dam Queen by Bruce; g. d. 
Empress by Western Comet; g. g- d- Bright 
Eyes by Marquis; g- g g- d- by Simon; g. g. g. 

. d. by Traveller; g- g- g- g- g- d- by Colling’s 
lene Bull. Herd Book. 

Flash (bred by Mr. Seymour) by C. Colling’s Sir 
Dimple; dam Carnation (bred by Mr. Seymour) 
by Cripple; g.d- Moss Rose by Henry; g g-d. 
Rosebud, by Misfortune; g- g- g- d- Red Rose 
by Favorite; g- g g- g- d- by Bolingbroke. 

erd Book. 

Petrarch (bred by Charles Colling) by Comet; dam 
Venus by Ben; g- d. Phoenix by Foljambe; g. g. 
d. Favorite by R Alcock’s Bull, g- g- g- d. by 
Mr. Jacob Smith's Bull; g- g- g- g- d- Strawber- 
ry by Mr- Jolly’s Bull. Herd Book. 





Son of Bolingbroke, by Bolingbroke. Herd Book. |le) 
Young Star, by C. Colling’s North Star; dam Mary |of Acton rectory; Robert Barclay, Esq. of 
(bred by ©. Colling) by Favorite; g-d. Venus | Hill, England. 


by Ben.” Herd Book. 

Bruce, by Jupiter; dam Rola. Herd Book. 

Western Comet. by C. Colling’s Major, dam Gentle 
Kitty, by Charge’s Grey Bull, g. d. by Favorite. 
Herd Book. 

Marquis, by Petrarch, dam by Daisy; g. d. by Fa- 
vorite,; g. g.d. by Hubback. Herd Book. 
Simon, by Favorite, dam by Punch; g. d. by Bol- 

ingbroke. Herd Book. 

C. Colling’s Lame Bull, got by Mr. James Brown’s 
White Bull. Herd Book. 

Sir Dimple, (bred by Mr. C. Colling,) by Comet, 
dam Daisy, by Grandson of Favorite; g. d. Old 
Daisy by Favorite; g. g d. by Punch; g. g. g. d. 
by Hubback. Herd Book. 

Cripple, (bred by Mr. Mason,) by Irishman, dam 
Pastee, (bred by C. Colling) by Bolingbroke; 
g- d. by Foljambe; g. g d. p been g. g- 
g. d. bred by Mr. Maynard. Herd Book. 

Henry, (bred by Mr. Mason.) by St. John, dam Dan- 
dy by Favorite; g. d. Lily by Favorite; g. g. d. 
Miss Lax, (bred by Mr. Maynard,) by Dalton 
Duke; g. g. g. d. Lady Maynard, by Mr. R. Al- 
cock’s Bull. Herd Book. 

Misfortune, by Favorite. Herd Book. 


Ouro calved 20th March, 1825, 
by Wye Comet, dam Virginia. (See Wye Co- 
met and Virginia’s pedigree.) 
Raymonp calved August, 1825, 
by Wye Comet, dam Stately. 
(See Wye Comet’s and Stately’s pedigree.) 
Warwick calved October 27, 1825, 
by Wye Comet, dam the imported cow Benlé, 
Harry calved 25th September, 1825, 


by Wye Comet, dam Julia by Denton; g. d. an 
imported cow. 





[Communicated for the American Farmer.] 


PENNSYLVANIA ee SOCI- 


QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The Society met in their hall, the following mem- 
bers being present: 

Jonathan Roberts, John Hare Powel, Richard B 
Jones, Manuel Eyre, John G. Watmough, James 
Worth, Stephen Duncan, Reuben Haines, John 
Willcox, Jacob S. Waln, Thomas Morris, Dr. Hare, 
Michael Newbold, Wm. Mason Waluisley, Thomas 
Landreth, Jonathan ‘Thomas, Benjamin Serrill, G. 
W. Sargeant, Charles J. Davis, Aaron Clement, Mor 
decai R. Moore, and John P. Milnor. Visitors, Dr. 
Tidymén and Colonel Alston, of South Carolina. 

The president in the chair. 

William M‘Clure, Esq. presented to the Society, 
through Mr. Haines, *Michaux’s American Sylva.” 

The following gentlemen were elected resident or 
honorary members: 

Resident Members—Dr. Gibson, Lloyd Jones, 
James Thornton, of Philadelphia county.—Anthony 
Taylor, of Bucks county. 

lonorary Members.—Harmar Denny, William 
Marks, James ‘l'odd, William Wilkins, and ‘Thomas 
Burnside, Esqrs. of Pennsylvania—Rvubert Oliver 
and Edward ‘Lloyd, Esqrs. of Maryland.—Sauel 
W. Pomeroy, Josiah Quincy, and John Lowell, 
Esgqrs. of Massachusetts.—Dr. Elmer, Col. Johnston, 





Fisq. of South Carolina —J. Whitaker, Es f 
ley; Major Rudd, of Marton Lodge; Rev. Tiber, 


Berry 


The following communications were presented 

A letter from the recording secretary to the pre- 
sident, on the publication of the Society’s Menuoirs 
stating that he was privy to the whole arrangement 
of the work, proving that the extracts were made 
with perfect fairness—that their extent and tenden- 
cy were not determined by the editor—that no omis- 
sions or alterations were made by him—and that 
this statement was induced by a series of letters 
which had appeared in the New England Farmer 

A letter from the Rev. Henry Berry, Hereford. 
shire, England, acknowledging the receipt of the 
Society's Memoirs, accompanied by an Essay on 
Different Breeds of Cattle—pointing out errors in 
management, and the mistakes into which certain 
breeders have fallen—declaring his conviction in fa- 
vour of Improved Short Horns; and shewing the 
evils of “breeding in” too closely, by which is meant 
putting brothers and sisters together, or breeding 
irom the sume family for many generations, 

A letter from a gentleman, dated Yorkshire, Aug. 
6, noticing the continued zeal for the improvement 
of cattle, stating that Mr. Whitaker's Improved 
Short Horns had taken the prize at the late Doncas- 
ter Show, beating Mr. C. Champion, of Blyth, &e. 

A letter from Yorkshire, (Eng.) in reply to the 
corresponding secretary, in regard to Southdown 
and Dishley sheep, observing that the sum of thirty 
guineas was too smail for the purchase of four lambs, 

A letter from Mr, Whitaker, Burley, Yorkshire, 
to the corresponding secretary, acknowledging the 
receipt of a Berkshire horse-rake, and some Massa- 
chusetts patent hay and dung forks; which he and 
his agricultural friends considercd valuable, as im- 
provements, for the general use of the country. 

A letter from Mir. Wetherill, Leicestershire, Eng- 
land, acknowledging the receipt of the Society's 
Memoirs, and opposing the prejudice against white 
colour in neat caitle, requiring an hundred and fifty 
guineas for a yearling bull. 

A letter trom®an old breeder in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, condemning the prejudice against white cat- 
tle, conveying his opinivns us to form, &e. of Dish- 
ley and Soutiidown sheep, and stating that he had 
made a purchase for Mr. Powel. 

A communication on oyster shells as manure; 
prescribing the best modes of preparing them, by 
grinding when recent, by calcination when old; and 
shewing, that the farmer should ascertain the defi- 
ciencies, before he attempts to remedy the defects, 
of his soil. 

A communication on experiments made on large 
fields, proving the advantages of fresh manure, over 
compost or rotted dung. 

A a of cotton, grown in Roxborough, near 
Philadelphia, by Dr ‘Tidy man; and a parcel of Ca- 
rolina cow peas, grown in Pennsylvania, by the 
same gentleman, were also exhibited, and were con- 
sidered from the largeness of their product, and the 
strength of the food which they afford, likely to be 
come a valuable addition to our esculent crops. 

A portrait of a celebrated Improved Durham 
Short Horn cow, was presented from Major Rudd, 
of Marton Lodge, England, by the corresponding 
secretary. 

An improved probang for relieving hoven cattle, 
and a trochar as a substitute for a common knife in 
such ¢ases, were exhibited by Mr. Powel. 

The premium bill for the Annual Exhibition of 
1826, was then adopted.—Adjourned. 


(From the Minutes.) 
JOHN P. MILNOR, Ree. Sce’ry. 
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CULTURE OF COTTON IN VIRGINIA. 

[THE CULTURE oF COTTON, in districts extending 
eastward and northward of the line to which it had 
been hitherto confined—we mean as a staple crop 

or sale—has succeeded in a degree fully equal, we 
lieve, to the anticipations of those who have had 
the spirit to Jead the way in experiments on a large 
scale: The following extracts from gentlemen of 
Virginia, will show the earnestness with which the 
trial of it, as a great agricultural resource in that 
state, is going on, and serve, with their accompany- 
ing samples, and other like evidences, in our view, 
to confirm the soundness of the remark made in the 
gad number of this volume, by a much esteemed 
and very judicious correspondent, that “every in- 
dication that I have seen or heard of, as to the pre- 
sent crop of cotton in Virginia, is highly favourable. 
The ‘small parcels cultivated heretofore, by a few 
individuals, have sufficiently established the quality 
of our cotton. To my mind, it is now rendered 
certain, that the cotton planter in lower Virginia 
lacks nothing but confidence in the article, to be 
Jaced on a footing with the tobasco planter of the 
upper country.”’] ; 
Indtan Fields, near Yorktown, Va., Nov. 7, 1825, 
Ma. Sxinner, 

Sir—As we have lately commenced the cultiva- 
tion of cotton as a staple crop, [ am desirous of 
knowing what competition the 7 bears to that 
made farther south; and, indeed, how it will be ap- 
proved by our own manufacturers, and what cha- 
racter it is likely it will sustain in your market. 
With this view, | enclose you the contents of one 
ball of the present crop, and will be much obliged 
by your giving me your opinion of its quality. It 
is raised from the old Virginia seed, and was plant- 
ed about the first of May. I shall be also obliged 
by your comparing this sample with that sent you 
by the Hon. Mr. Stevenson, from Virginia, and if 
any difference, which it is in favour of. 

Very respectfully, 
Your most obed't serv’t, 
WM. McCANDLISH. 
Dear Sir, Richmoud, Oet. 24, 1825. 

You were good enough in the spring to send me 
samples of some Egyptian and South Sea cotton, 
and | promised you ta return. a specimen of my own 
crop, cultivated upon the Pamunky, within twenty 
miles of this city. I now enclose to you two sam- 
ples: one parcel is from the green seed; the other a 
smal] dark seed, cultivated in North Carolina. 
Those who have seen these samples pronounce 
them very fine. ‘They are uncommonly white,* fine 
and silky. ‘I'he cultivation this year was intended 
merely as an experiment, and I am now satisfied 
cotton ought, and will, become a staple in the low 
lands of Virginia. I planted only 75 acres; the 
— part of it was light land, not manured, and 

expect to make 10,000 weight of ginned cotton, 
allowing 4 lbs of seed for 1 of ginned cotton. Next 
year [ shall cultivate a large crop: land that will 
produce 3. barrels of Indian corn to the acre, I 
am satisfied will suit cotton, and yield more than 
any thing else at 12 or 14 cents. 

Very truly, your obed’t serv't, 
A. STEVENSON, 


Mr. Joun S. Sxmver, Baltimore, Dee. 1; 1825. 
Sir,—Having carefully examined the two speci- 
mens of Virginia cotton sent me yesterday, I am of 
the opinion that they are, in their present state, both 
very handsome specimens. 
_ The sample furnished by Mr. McCandlish I con- 
sider the best, as to the length and the strength of 
the staple; they are, in my judgment, about equal 





* This, we believe, is not a very desirable quality. 
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in point of fineness and colour. Much, however, 
depends upon the manner in which it is ginned,.as 
the staple may be injured in that process. 

Mr. Stevenson observes that he has sent two sam- 
ples, and as I have not been able to discriminate 
between them, I have given you my opinion as of one. 

The specimen furnished by Mr. McCandilish, I 
think, would bear a comparison, in every respect, 
with fair quality of Georgia uplands. 


Yours, respectfully, 
r JOHN SYKES. 





CORN AND COB MEAL. 
Si, South Carolina, Nov. 25, 1825. 

Mr, Lowell, of Boston, having mentioned a cir- 
cumstance relative to Indian meal, ground cob and 
all, and given to cattle, I would beg leave to state 
an experiment I made myself, not on a quadruped, 
but a biped. 

Having had some ear-corn crushed in the com- 
mon way, at a neighbouring mill, 1 begged the 
owner of the mill to permit the miller to pass a 
small qiantity through the grist mill; and when it 
was done, I took it home, and desired the cook to 
sift it well, bake it, and serve it up for the dinner 
in the kitchen. She did so, and the negro to whose 
share it fell, ate it without making any observation. 
He seemed to think it not so good as usual, but ate 
of it without difficulty. 

Corn is now 75 to 100 cents—and such was the 
zeal for the growth of cotton, under the idea (God 
help the silly ones!) that it was to bring 20 to 30 
cents, that it is difficult to obtain. Now, could not 
we make use of Mr. Lowell’s oxen and the negro, 
as the means of doing service to the community in 
the approaching crisis of scarcity—for in the mid- 
dle districts of South Carolina, scarcity will and 
must be felt? 

Could not the mills which kiln-dry and grind 
meal for the West Indies, try the southern market 
with meal produced from the cob and grain, kiln- 
dried and ground together? [ take it, the purchas- 
ers could get it in casks from the sea-ports. ‘This 
they cannot do with corn, however cheap. The 
sea voyage is sufficient injury to it. ‘The river pas- 
sage in leaky boats is fatal to its value and quality; 
and as the water navigation is a perfect monopoly, 
in the hands of a few wealthy planters and mer- 
chants, we, the people, cannot look for any cheap 
carriage from them—and we have lng since been 
told by the Jegislature and its chosen agent, that 
we must not dure to look to a conveyance by land. 

AMPHICON. 





CUT-WORM, 
VALUABLE PREVENTIVE AGAINST THEIR DESTRUCTIVE 
RAVAGES. 
Extract of a letter to the Editor; dated 
Cuhaba, Alabama, Nov. 10, 1825. 

“Being just now engaged in the operation, I am 
reminded that-although many, of your subscribers 
are aware that the refuse from the China tree, (Pride 
of India,) is an infallible remedy against cut-worms, 
yet there may be many of them, who are not. 1 
have been in the practice, for 15 or 18 years, of 
strewing the leaves, stems and berri¢s on the ground 
where [ intend planting cabbages in-the following 
spring. After the first hard frost they generally fall 
off, or may be easily threshed off, when they should 
be gathered up and thrown on heaps on the cab- 
bage bed, and spread in the spring, when they will 
have become a good manure. | have known 1500 
plants to be set out in one season without losing half 
a dozen by the cut-worm, on ground where the year 
before a large portion had been destroyed by them, 

With much regard, I am, sir, 


2 99. 


LIME—AS A MANURE. 
Sir, Witna, Cecil county, Md., Dec. 4, 1825. _ 
I observe you promise to the Editors of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, some extracts and references from 
the American 


tion of a ‘‘Maryland Farmer living on the borders 
of Pennsylvania.” The quantity of lime gen ; 
put on per acre, is from 40 to 50 bushels at eac 
man’ ring, until each acre has received 150 bushels. 
It may be applied either on the sod, or: newly 
ploughed ground. Some lay it out in small piles of 
one bushel each, convenient for scattering. My 
practice is to scatter from the tail of the cart, 
which, with little practice, may be ied with re- 

ularity, remembering the lime must 
P live twelve miles from the kiln, and pay there for 
it 14 cents per bushel—it is worth 8 cents more to 
haul it—and never apply stable manure without it. 
In answer to the question, whether it is generall 
used in Pennsylvania, I will say the county whi 
adjoins us, (Chester,) speaking within bounds, has 
at Tost one thousand lime kilns. Hardly one good 
farmer is without one—and you will observe they 
have also to purchase the lime stone, there being 
but few good quarries in the county, and haul the 
stone in many instances from eight to ten miles; 
and, in short, every man who improves his land in 
this country, and deserves the name of a farmer, 
limes. What excuse, then, can a man having poor 
land make, who lives in the neighbourhood af Lime. 
stone. 





It is some time since we have called the attention 
of our country friends to the cultivation of this 
most valuable of all vegetables. Last year we had 
great abundance of potatoes. The consequence 
was, that.they fell in pees; then we were stunned 
with complaints verbally, and by letter, on account 
of the reduction in price. These complaints sto 
ped our pen, and’ we are sorry forit. After dili- 
gent inquiry, we are satisfied that last year, as well 
as every year, for the last five-and-twenty years, 
potatoes paid the farmer betler than any other crop 
he raised. ‘Those who kept their potatoes until 
the spring, obtained high prices, and, upon the 
whole, they paid very well. 

This year, our potatoe crop is not an average 
crop, and the potatoes, generally speaking, are not 
of a good quality. They now fetch seventy-five 
cents a bushel ja our market, and are but an indif- 
ferent potato. If our planters had planted a few 
thousand more bushels of potatees, we should have 
had abundance of them,and they would ‘have re- 
ceived more money than they will now get for the 
productions which have been raised in the place of 
potatoes, Again, if more aftention had been paid 
to the selection of good seed, and the cultivation of 
the crop, we should not now have our potatoes not 
only scarce, but’ indifferent in quality. Potatoes 
are neglected more than any other vegetable. Suf- 
ficient care is not taken to select go 
pare the ground, and tend them after they are 
planted. And when the farmer has done with them, 
nut one in twenty of our housewives pay proper 
attention to the cooking of them. Under-all these 
discouraging circumstances, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at that our potatoes are neither good nor plenty. 

For some time our wharves have presented large 
quantities of Nova Scotia potatoes, for sale. This 
was endurable. But when we see two thousand 
three hundred and thirty-five hampers of potatoes 
advertised as arrived in one vende: Stes ngland, 
we cannot but complain to our farmers, that the 
are inattentive to our own, and to their country'si 





our obdt. servant, 
ALEX. POPE.” 
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We do not pretend to understand a great deal 
about farming, but we defy human ingenuity to 
satisfy men of plain, common understandings, that 
it is right or proper in our farmers, to drive us:to 
the necessity of importing potatoes from England. 
That we can grow them infinitely cheaper than they 
ean is perfectly clear. The tythes and taxes annually 
paid by the English farmer, is equal to what our far- 
mers pay for the purchase of their land, in fee simple. 
In Pennsylvania we pay no tythes or taxes, and we 
can work our farms as cheap as English farmers 
can work theirs. Yet for all this, the English are 
able to pack up their potatoes in hampers, ship and 


transport them three thousand miles, pay a duty of 


15 per cent. to our government, and then sell them 
as fast as they are landed on our wharves. 

We place the facts before our farmers and our 
agricultural societies, and we beseech them to take 
such order on them, as their own interest, and that 
of the country requires. ; 

We cannot prevail upon ourselves to close this 
article, without saying that the cultivation of hemp 
and flax is nearly as much neglected as that of po 
tatoes. _ If these things were attended to, and our 
iron ore and coal brought together by skilful artists, 
our state would, in ten years, be the most wealthy 
and the most populous in the Union. 

[Phila. Dem. Press. 





BROOM CORN. 


This plaot, though seldom mentioned in agricul- 
tural or other publications, is extensively cultivated 
in this vicinity, especially in the town of Hadley, 
where the quantity of land aunually planted with 
broom corn is not far from one thousand acres. It 
is presumed there is not a town of equal extent in 
the United States, in which so much land is em- 
ployed in the cultivation of this article. In a tour 
through the state of New York to Cayahoga river 
in Ohio, a few years since, we did not-notice so 
much as half an acre of it in the whole distance. 
We understand, however, that its culture is pretty 
extensive in some parts of New Jersey. ‘The mode 
of culture, in the towns on Connecticut river, is 
very similar to that of Indian corn, but it is said to 
require two or three times as much labour. The 
produce of an acre varies from 300 to 700 lbs. of 
that part of the plant which is made into brooms, 
(a few inches of the stalk, and the panicle divested 
of seed,) and from 25 to 70 bushels of seed. Dif- 
ferent opinions are entertained as to the value of 
the seed. Many assert that it is superior to oats; 
ethers estimate it much lower. It is probably worth 
25 cents per bushel for hogs and cattle, but is of 
less value for horses. We are informed that the 
crops of broom corn in Hadley, Hatfield, &e. in fa- 
vourable seasons, are worth frem 25 to 50 dollars 
per acre, standing in the field. A considerable por- 
tion of the United States and Canada is furnished 
with brooms by the towns 9n Connecticut river, and 
we learn that large quantities are exported to South 
America. 

Broom corn, called by botanists Sorgum Saccha- 
ratum, is a native of the East Indies, and we know 
not the date of its introduction into Europe and 
this country. It is not mentioned in the first edi- 
tion of Dean’s New England Farmer, published in 
1790. The whole plant is highly saccharine, and 
attempts have been made in France to extract 
sugar from it, but without sufficient success. In 
England, the summers are not warm enough to 
bring broom corn or Indian corn to maturity. 

[Boston Gaz, 





. FALL PLOUGHING. 
You will do well to take advantage of the Indian 
loughing most, if not all your land 


‘The advantages of fall ploughing are—Ist. It saves 
time and labour in the following spring, when far- 
mers are generally pressed by their avocations, and 
their cattie are comparatively faint and weak. 


exposed to the action of frost than that which is 
suffered to remain unploughed, and frost will pul- 
verize the soil more effectually than can be accom- 

lished by any artificial methods. $3. Ploughing 
Leds late in the fall, is of service, by exposing in- 
sects, and their eggs and larve, to be destroyed by 
frost. If, however, the land is very light and sandy 
it may be as well not to plough it till spring, as it 
will be more solid and tenacious, if permitted to 
remain without being stirred previous to the setting 
in of winter. 

Much has been said on the depth of ploughing; 
but we believe that no general rules, not liable to 
many exceptions, can be given on this subject. 
‘The depth should be governed in some measure by 
the staple of the soil. Where the soil is deep, deep 
ploughing is to be preferred.. But where the soil is 
very thin, it may be necessary to commence its cul- 
tivation with shoal ploughing. If the plough turns 
up too much at a time of the barren soil immediate- 
ly beneath the upper stratum, the succeeding crop 
will be of little value. But the owner of such soil 
should endeavour to render it deeper by due de- 
grees, according to the manure he may be able to 
bestow upon it. A shallow soil is not only deficient 
by its furnishing but little pastere for the roots of 
plants, but it is liable to be so much scorched by 
droughts as to be incapable of producing any pro- 
fitable vegetation. If, then, your soil is thin, 
plough it with a shoal furrow, and sow it with rye. 


2. Land which is-ploughed in autumn will be more}. 


with rather a thick layer of soil above the manure, 
might come forward early, and flourish well in the 
spring. NM. Eng. Farmer. 





Exrract or a Letrer. 


Pittsburg, Nov. 26th, 1825.. 
Below is a statement of the weights of my cat-tl¢ 
alive. ; 








One cow, 6 yearsold . . . . , 1540 Ibs, 
Her calf, 4 months old , 616 
One cow, 4 years old 1680 
Her calf, 6 weeks old 224 
4060 Ibs. - 
S. H. 
a —_—_——— —, 
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CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 
By an American Navy Officer. 

Durine my recent visit to France, I went to see 
a Mr. Valcourt, who had resided in different parts 
of the United States about twenty years, but left 
there in 1813, to take possession of an estate, the 
bequest of his father. Mr. Valcourt is a gentlewan 
of much intelligence and general information; is 
well acquainted with the agriculture of our coun 
as well as of his own. His estate is pleasantly si 
tuated on the right bank of the Moselle river, about 
a mile and a half from ‘loul, on which he resides, 
occupying himself in improving it, and is what may 





The next season plough a little deeper, and add 
manure, &c. 
Land should generally be broken up from the 


be termed a scientific and practical farmer. 
From this gentleman, with whom I lived about a 


‘month, I received the following information on the 


sward with a deeper furrow than may be required Subject of the vine. When he was in Kentucky, 
in subsequent culture. Harrowing and shallow \in 1805, he tells me that he went frequently to 
ploughing will then answer through a course-of|¥isit a Mr. Dufour, a native of Switzerland, who 
erops. If the soil is light and porous, the furrow had established himself, with his family, on the 
slice should be turned over as flat as possible. If, Kentucky river, between Jessamine and Hick- 
‘it be a stiff loam or mixed with clay, it may be well|™an creeks. A company had been formed in that 


to lap the furrow slices a little one upon the other, 

so as to have the air and frost pervade the hollows 

or interstices between and under the furrow slices. 
[Vi Eng. Farmer. 


state for the purpose o: introducing the cultiva- 
tion of the vine; and this Mr. Dufour, a verv in- 
telligent and well informed man, was chosen to 
conduct the enterprise—in consequence of which be 


a to —~ to procure shoots of the vine 
ae ee , |for planting. It was thought that the vine had 
FALL SOWING GARDEN VEGETABLES. Gaelic te acclimate itself to a warmer Anes 
Although we have heretofore given a pretty long) rature, and that, consequently, it would be best to 
article on this subject in the New England Farmer, take ihe shoots, or plants, from a country colder 
vol. 3, p. 118, it may not be amiss to put our read-|than that to which it was to be transferred. He 
ers in mind of it at this time. Those vegetables) therefore took with him, the vine of the Rhine and 
which will bear a considerable degree of frost, may| Moselle, of Burgundy and Champaigne. He, how- 
generally, we believe with safety, be sown in au-jever, procured some shoots of a warmer climate— 
tumn. And even the more tender sorts, provided | such as Spain, Portugal and Madeira. He was very 
they are sown so late that they will not vegetate/much surprised to find that all the leaves of the 
tll spring, may, perhaps, succeed with fall sowing,| shoots from the colder latitudes were burnt up by 
and come forward somewhat earlier in the spring,'the sun, and crumbled into powder resembling 
than they would if their sowing was omitted tll the snuff, which did not happen with the shoots of 
usual time. With market-gardeners it is an object the warmer climates. In consequence of which, 
of considerable importance to produce early vege-|when Mr. Valcourt saw him in 1805, he was trying 
tables; and with common farmers it may be of some to increase, as much as possible, the vine of Spaia, 
consequence to make a part of their gardens in| Portugal, &c., and abandoning that of the more 
autumn, when they have generally more leisure|northern latitudes. ‘The company, however, not 
than in the spring. Miller's Gardeners’ Dictionary| meeting with as much success as it was expected, 
says, to cultivate parsnips for the farmer, ‘sow the|was dissolved—and Mr. Dufour purchased the 
seed in autumn soon after it is rive; by which means! ground; but whether he prosecuted its cultivation 
the seed will come early the following spring, and/or not, Mr. V. was unable to say, not having heard 








| get strong before the weeds will grow so as to in- 
jure them. ‘The young plants never materially 
sutler through the severity of the season. The 
same writer says that garden carrots are propaga- 
ted at two or three different seasons. ‘I'he first 
season for sowing the seed is soon after Christ- 





any thing of him since that time. From Mr. Val- 
court’s own observations, he is decidedly of opinion, 
that in Kentucky and Pennsylvania, the summers 
are much warmer than they are in his part of 
France, (Department of Meurthe.) where neither 
the Indian corn or vine are ever scorched by the 





mas.” . 
Perhaps potatoes, planted pretty deep in the fall, | 


heat, except when the sun darts its rays from be- 
tween large black clouds, which, uniting and con- 


you propose to till the next season.| and covered with leaves and straw, or long manure,|centrating the rays, operates like a burning glas¢, 
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and that the vine of the more southern countries 
would be the best, particularly for the middle states 
of the Union. But from whatever country, or part 
of a country, that the shoots are taken, a man ac- 
customed to the raising of that particular kind of 
_gine, should be procured to attend to its cultiva- 
tion, because every kind of vine requires, in some 
measure, a different management—and as there 
are several hundred species of vine, it is next to 
impossible to give a certain course of culture. 
However, I have noted some general remarks that 
may not be useless. 

The side of a hill, exposed to the south, it mat- 
ters not how steep it: may be, provided it can be, 
ploughed, is always preferred. ‘The ground which | 
js deemed best, is to the depth of about one foot— 
a light soil mixed with pebbles, beyond which depth 
the soil is strong and clayish: experience having 

roven, that when the root or foot of the vine is 
set in this latter kind of earth, it. grows with more 
vigour, and is not so subject to the diseases of the 
yine, called coulure, or running—that is, when a 
tree, loaded with blossoms, does not produce fruit; 
and brulure, or burning, when the leaves are scorch- 
ed by the sun, and fall off; as it frequently happens 
that although the leaves drop off, the fruit still re- 
mains, but is tasteless and worth nothing. 

There are three kinds of shoots for planting. The 
first and best, is the root of the vine. ‘The second, 
isa branch of the last year, with a part, say three 
or four inches, of the wood of. the preceding year, 
oreven older. This is very littie inferior to the 
root itself. The third is merely a branch of the 
last year. 

The ground is ploughed before the winter sets in. 
The shoots may De pleated either in the fall, or 
spring, or even during the winter when the snow is 
on the ground, if it be not too much frozen, because 
the snow keeps the earth moist, and is very favour- 
able to the sprouting of the vine. It is sometimes 

lanted in hills, like Indian corn, but most general- 
ly in rows, (in consequence of the scarcity of 
ground,) and in the following manner: 

The ground is opened to the depth of about 18! 
inches and one foot long—putting into each hole, | 
when planted like Indian corn, (the mode consider- | 
ed best, where ground is not scarce,) two shoots. | 
Figure 1, represents the vine when first planted. It | 
is about 18 inches deep, and one foot in a horizon- | 
tal direction; then bending upwards, making 2 feet 
6 inches that the vine is actually in the earth, leav- | 
ing generally two eyes, or buds of the branch, above | 
ground. In the department of Meurthe, and other | 
parts of the north of France, it has been found by| 
experience, that the vine should be left three years 
as first planted, taking care every spring to trim it, 
leaving never more than three eyes, or buds, to each 
branch, according to its strength or vigour. After, 
the third sprouting, it is again set further into the 
ground, and is what the French call provigner. It 
is dene in the fall of the third year, or spring of 
the fourth, and in the following manner: 

The dotted lines of Figure 2, represent the vine 
as planted first in Figure 1. ‘The ground is then 
opened with a hoe, or pick-axe about two feet in 
length and eighteen inches deep, on the right side, 
as it were, of the vine, being careful not to disturb 
the first root. ‘The vine is then laid along the open- 
ing, and covered over, so that the sprout or shoot, 
which was before only two feet six inches under 
ground, is now four feet six inches; and if even the 
next year it is again provigné, so much the better, 
as the great object is, that the vine may receive as 
much nourishment as possible from the earth with- 
out losing sight of the proper soil. This method of 
planting will answer for almost every species of 
vine, and is, perhaps,-the best that can be adopted. 
One of the reasons offered, that the vine in the 
West Indies, and some other places, perishes s> 
soon, is, that it is left as first planted, without giving 








‘is the result.] 


sufficient extension to the root. The vine some- 
times appears sufficiently strong to provigner the 
second year; but from experiments: it has been 
found not to succeed as well as when done in the 
third year, particularly in the north of France. On 
the fourth year the vine generally bears fruit, but 
sometimes sooner. Manure, if used, ought to be 
extremely rotten; but the best is fresh earth: ani- 
mal manure should never be used in planting the 
vine. ‘This remark holds good for every kind of 
trees as well as vines. 

I have seen the Gervais apparatus, for making 
wine. It is simply a common still top, but is very 
little in use; as the quantity of spirits actually saved 
by it, does not, from divers experiments, exceed 
two bottles from a vat of 1500 gallons, and which 
resembles the liquor obtained from a first distilla- 
tion of brandy: so that a common air-tight board 
covering over the vat in which the grape is put for 
fermentation, seems to possess all the advantages 
of the still-top. 
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ASPFRAGUS BEDS; PEACH TREF INSECT, 
PRESERVATION OF PLUMS. 

[A few years past, the editor was sent by the 
post-master-general to Pittsburgh, to attend the 
prosecution of a mail robber. At the cheerful and 
hospitable table of a Judge W. he noticed aspara- 
gus very far surpassing any he had ever seen, and 
though much time has elapsed without procuring 
information as to the composition of the beds, upon 
which the quality of the article mainly depends; 
yet the subject was not, neither are such things 
apt to be forgotten, when they fall, though never 
so transiently, under our observation. Occasion was 
recently taken, in the course of correspondence on 
other topicks, to seek for the process by which Mr. 
Miltenberger had brought this valuable vegetable 
to such extraordinary perfection, and the following 


» 
SIR: © The Gully, Oct. 21, 1825. 

The asparagus beds in the garden of my excel- 
lent and hospitable neighbour, Mr. yee 38 
were originally constructed in a clay soil, according 
to the directions contained in Mr. McMahon’s book 
on gardening,* giving a plentiful supply of well rot- 
ted stable manure. When they began to produce, 
he covered the beds with a coat of sharp river sand, 
with a little manure intermixed, three or four inches 
in depth. This covering of sand, which discour- 
ages the growth of weeds, keeps the beds warm 
and loose, is the great secret in producing the ver 
fine asparagus you saw. ‘The produce still .conti- 
nues to be very remarkable, both in quantity and 
quality. 

Allow me to say a word to you on the subject of 
the insect which infests the peach trees. Orchard- 





* One of the many valuable books which kind neigh- 
bours have taken from our library, and forgotten to re- 
turn. Ep. 
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ists to the-eastward, cannot be more annoyed by 
this destructive pest than we-are, west of the moun- 
tains. Just as the tree comes to maturity, and be- 
gins to give us its luscious: fruit, it is assailed by 
this enemy, and, under its wounds, immediately 
pines and languishes, and in a season or two, en- 
tirely dies away. The remedy is the great consi- 
deration. Our experience here teaches us, that the 
various recipes published in your excellent journal 
for the prevention. and destruction of this insect, 
are ineffectual. The external applications to the 
roots and trunk of the tree, of lime, ashes, tobacco, 
salt, charcoal, oil, tanners’ bark, boiling water, &c. 
&e. are useless, because they do net reach the abode 
of the insect. Ia-the fall, before the commence- 
ment of cold weather, this insect, in its 7 
state, has reached its winter abode just below the 
surface of the ground, entirely covered -by the bark 
of the tree, and a little bedded in the sappy part of 
the wood. ‘Thus securely housed, it defies any of 
the external remedies I have mentioned. To coun- 
teract this evil, we pursue the simple and easy 
practice of removing the earth, and scraping away 
the gum, late in the fal, from around -the trunk of 
the tree, and thus exposing it to severe freezing. 
The frost penetrates the shelter of the worm and 
destroys it. If this will not answer, you have no 
remedy but the knife, by which you tediously search 
for, and destroy these insects, thousands of them 
found as small as a very fine thread. 

We have the belief here, that ch trees live 
longer in grass,* than in cultivated ground. It is 
thought that the grass, growing a foot or two up 
and arourd the trunk of the tree, baffles the fly, 
beetle, or whatever insect it may be, in its attempts 
to puncture and deposite its embryos in the bark. 

For the preservation of our plums upon the trées 
until they ripen, there seems to be no remedy. It 
appears to us to be perfectly idle to plant, particu- 
larly, any of the fime kind of this delicious fruit. 
It is true, that pou muy succeed with some of the 
ordinary kind, by planting the trees about the door, 
where the ground is much trodden and hard beaten; 
but in our orchards and gardens, whether the trees 
stand in grass, or cultivated ground, as soon as the 
blossoms have fallen and the young fruit is formed, 
you perceive that every plum. is punctured and the 
destructive embryo deposited, which continues its 
ravages until the whole crop.1s prematurely brought 
to the ground. All the publications I have seen 
upon this evil, have yet failed to give us an effec- 
tual preventive We have some confidence in that 
prescription which tells us to gather up and destro 
all the diseased plums as they fall to the groun 
We are now making this experiment, in the hope 
that it will be destructive of the progeny intended 
to io upon us next season. ; 

would be glad to give you a description of a 
very ingenious, and apparently practicable “side 
hill” plough, invented by Mr George Evans, of 
Pittsburgh, but I am at this moment not perfectl 
capable, having seen it only once at our late agri- 
cultural exhibition. I will examine it, and, if per- 
mitted, send you a detailed description of it. 

WM. WILKINS. 
—EuqUuEw a 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE NURSERY. 
From “A Treatise on the Physical and Medical Treatment 
of Children,” by Dr. Wm. P. Dewees. 


(Concluded from p. 293.) . 
After children have risen from their beds, they 
should be dressed as quickly as possible; they 








* At Mr. Grahame’s, in Stoystown, on the top of the 
Allegany mountains, we saw fine flourishing peach trees: 
which it was said had been bearing for twenty-six yt 

§c_}> Vem. Mr. G. promised to send us, by som 





er, a few young sugar-maple trees! 
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should be carefully washed and combed, and then 
be permitted to inhale the fresh air, either in doors 
or without, with as much freedom as the nature of 
things will permit. For the first purpose, the nur- 
sery should be well but carefully ventilated; or 
what is sti] better, the children should be allowed 
to retire to another room when practicable, and 
especially during the time the nursery is cleaning: 
hence the propriety of two rooms being devoted to 
this purpose; and for the second, when the weather 
is pronse they may be allowed to go out of doors. 

30 soon as the above necessary operations are 
performed, children should have their breakfasts, 
so that the stomach need not suffer, either from too 
long fasting, or from the indulgence of too great an 
appetite, excited by a long abstinence. 

‘The means by which the nursery is warmed, is not 
a matter of indifference. Two important objects 
should always be kept in view in constructing it—- 
namely, security from accident to the children, and 
secondly, its affording sufficient warmth. 

These may be secured, by an open fire of wood, 
or of coal, protected by a high and substantial fen- 
der of wire, that the chilean may not approach it 
too nearly—or by a stove placed near the hearth, 
and defended by an iron railing. We, however, 
should never advise the stove, where an open fire 
can be made use of with equal advantage as re- 

ards heat, and we believe that the introduction of 
Lchigh coal will secure to us this desirable end, 
with less expense and more security than any other 
method. 

‘The objections to a stove are numerous, and de- 
serve a serious attention: Ist, there is great danger 
that the children may get severely burnt, as we 
have often witnessed—2d, they are almost always 
too much heated—Sd, the air is rendered too dry 
by a destruction of its moisture, and becomes im- 
pure by the burning of millions of the little parti- 
cles which are constantly floating in it, and though 
one of these objections may be partially obviated 
by placing water upon the stove, yet it will not re- 
move the second—4th, the air is almost constantly 
injured by substances thrown upon the stove, as 
grease, meat, &c —5th, there is always a tempta- 
tion to do some kind of cooking upon or in a stove, 
to the annoyance of the comfort, or the injury of 
the health, of the little inhabitants of the nursery, 
beside the risk of sealding them by heating water 
upon it. We lately saw an instance of death from 
this cause, and have witnessed many times minor 
accidents from the same source. 

We have already forbidden the performance of a 
number of operations in the nursery—we need not 
repeat them here; we shall merely reiterate that 
the nursery should be.the purest place in the house, 
as well as the one in which the children should most 
délight to be. It should, therefore, never be made 
a place of punishment, by banishing children te it 
for any little delinquency or inadvertence they may 
have been guilty of—but on the contrary, a tempta- 
tion should constantly present itself in the nursery. 
by making it the place of amusement; children will 
then bear being placed there, without considering 
it a place of <aninunent, or one in which they are 
to experience privations. 

The nursery should be as free as possible from 
air-holes or crevices, that the children may not be 
exposed to partial draughts of air, and that the air 
of the room may be preserved in winter of a pretty 
uniform temperature. Attention to this will enable 
the children to play in every part of the room, 
without injury, and it will also: prevent the desire 
to crowd round the hearth, which will diminish the 
risk of their clothes taking fire, or doing them- 
selves other injury. 

Too much care cannot be taken to guard against 
the accident of clothes taking fire ‘There is but 
one security against this when an open fire-place is 
méans employed for warming the room; name- 








ly, by dressing the children in worsted garments, or 
at least the outer ones—that is, the frocks and 
aprons. It is but too common to disregard this im- 
portant precaution. and the accidents are numerous 
in consequence of this neglect. Many are in the 
habit of deistiog their children in proper materials 
as regards their body clothes, but seem altogether 
to forget that if these be covered by a muslin or 
linen apron, it may take fire and do serious mis- 
chief; it is therefore not sufficient that the under 
garments be made.of woo!len materials, if these be 
surmounted by an inflammable substance. 

Children that can just run about, as well as older 
ones, are almost constantly in the habit of having 
sharp pointed sticks for seathinas: and nothing is 
more common than to put an end of one of these 
sticks in their mouths, and run with it when it is in 
this situation, at the risk of doing great mischief to 
the mouth and throat, by its being violently driven 
into them by the force of a fall. My friend Dr 
Physick related to me a case of lockjaw and death, 
from this cause—and we ourselves have witnessed 
many less severe accidents from the same source. 

It is also wrong to permit children to run about 
the nursery barefooted or in their stocking feet, 
especially if the floor be covered by either carpet 
or mat; as it every now and then happens that they 
run into their feet, needles, pins, nails, glass, and 
other sharp substances, that may be concealed in the 
substance of the floor covering. 

The introduction of glass into the nursery should 
be avoided as much as possible; as a constant lia 
bility to wccident is incurred, by its being broken 
and strewed over the floor, and by the children 
treading upon or handling the pieces. 

We cannot recommend too earnestly the frequent 
ventilation of the nursery. The best possible me- 
thod to purify the air, is by the admission of fresh 
air from without. ‘This should be done at least 
daily, a mend the windows and doors for a short 
time. During the process of ventilation, it+ksver, 
the children should be removed from the nursery, 
or protected by a screen from the immediate cur- 
rent of air; but the former is the better plan, as 
children are not always obedient to the wishes of 
their nurses, and may expose themselves very im- 
properly. This ventilation should not be pertorm- 
ed if the weather be wet, as the damp air might 
prove more injurious, than the air intended to be 
removed. 

No sand should be strewed on the floor of the 
nursery, as it is always inconvenient to walk upon, 
as well as furnishing a great quantity of very fine 
sharp dust, which is very injurious to the eyes, when 
the floor is swept or otherwise disturbed. 

Some have recommended fumigations of vinegar 
and other substances for purifying the air. ‘This is 
neither necessary nor availing, especially as we can 
always command a much better article, namely, the 
fresh external air. 

The air of a nursery should be maintained at a 
pretty uniform temperature; for this purpose a ther- 
mometer should be a part of the furniture of every 
well appointed nursery. It should be placed remote 
from the fire, and not to face it, as it may, if so si 
tuated, give a false result, as it will be necessarily 
affected by the radiant heat of the fire. It should 
never exceed 66 or 67 degrees of Fahrenheit. The 
thermometer should be placed out of the reach of 
the children, or it will be quickly destroyed. 

We are fully persuaded that the excessive heat 
of nurseries has occasioned a great mortality, espe 
cially among very young children. In the first 

lace, it over stimulates them—and in the second, 
it renders them so extremely susceptible of cold, 
that every draught of cool air endangers their lives. 
They are maintained in a constant state of perspi- 
ration, which is but too frequently checked, by an 
exposure to even an atmosphere of moderate tem- 
perature. 
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Children should never be left alone—their help. 
less condition requires constant care, especiall 
when very young. They should never be left tg 
themselves while feeding, as they may choke for 
want of timely and proper assistance; nor sho 
they be placed upon a chair or table, unless 
are well watched. The children of the poor ye; 
often meet with serious accidents, from the necesgj- 
ty the mothers are frequently under to leave them 
for a time to take care of themselves. A friend re. 
lated to me a fatal accident arising from this cause 
which may, perhaps, serve as a warning to those 
who are in the habit of leaving children alone 
when there is no absolute necessity to do so, A 
poor woman, who had been spinning upon a large 
wheel, was obliged to leave the room for’a short 
time. Before she went, she placed her child (ay 
infant who could not walk,) upon the floor, some 
distance from the wheel. She presently heard 
something fall, and her child to scream violently; 
she ran instantly into the room, and found the 
infant transfixed to the floor by the spindle of the 
wheel passing entirely through its body. She 
supposed that the child had pulled at the thread 
she had been spinning, which was sufliciently strong 
to overset the wheel. 

Animals should not be left with children whea 
alone, for both dogs and cats may be provoked to 
do mischief, if too rudely assailed by them. 

When a night lamp is burned, it should always 
be placed in the chimney-place, or immediately be- 
fore the door of a stove, that the smoke may be 
carried off If this be not done, tne air of the rom 
he -omes loaded with lamp-black, to the great inju- 
ry of the lungs. 

it is not a matter of indifference in which dires- 
tion the light falls upon the child; young children 
eagerly seek it with their eyes, and if it do not fall 
directly upon the face, the eyes will be strained to 
the direction in which it is strongest. In conse- 
quence of this, the muscles will contract the babit 
of moving the eves in an oblique direction, which 
may terminate in squinting. On this account all 
objects capable of attracting the attention of the 
child, from the vivacity of their colours, should 
never be presented to them sideways, or immedi 
ately over their heads. 

We have already forbidden washing or ironing, 
or any other operation being carried on in the 
nursery, which shall load the air with vapour; as it 
will necessarily expose the children to colds, coughs, 
or other severe aflections of the lungs. 
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HISTORY OF CONGRESS. 


History of the Second Session of the Eighteenth Com 
gress, which ended on the 4th of March, 1825. 


Review of Documents communicated to Congress. 


Post Orrice. 

In a preceding chapter, the provisions of the new 
Post Office law were given in a specific manner, 
together with a brief view of the revenue accruing 
from the establishment in the several States, as 
well as the balance of expenditures over the in- 
come, for the conveyance of the mail, in some of 
the states. ‘This chapter is devoted to other parti- 
culars in relation to the Post Office Department. 

On the 23d of December, 1824, Mr. McLean, 
the Postmaster-General, in obedience to law, seat 
to the House of Representatives a list of unproduc- 
tive post roads, for that year. They consisted of 
such as, having been established for the space of two 
years, had not, during the previous year, produced 
one-third part of the expenses of transportation. 
Of these, 23 were reckoned as being in New York— 
4 in Massachusetts—4 in Vermont—50 in Maryland 
—62 in Pennsylvania—16 in New Jersey—24 1 
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Ohio—16 in Kentucky—-15 in Indiana—21 in Mi- 
pois—39 in Missouri—t6 in Arkansas—134 in Vir- 
inia—37 in North Carolina—39 in Tennessee— 
99 in South Carolina—20 in Georgia—6 in Alaba- 
ma—1!4 in Mississippi—and 17 in Louisiana. Many 


of the post offices had yielded little or nothing; and} 


ip every instance the cost had greatly exceeded the 
revenue: : 
In pursuance of a resolution of the House of Re- 
sentatives, Mr. \icLean,on the 14th of January, 
1825, transmitted a report, showing, in detail, how 
often the mail was conveyed in a week on each 
route; the extent of the several routes, in miles, the 





annual transportation on each, and the annual ex- 





about 25,000 dollars a year. - Strenuous exertions 
had been made to collect the balances due to the 
establishment 

Many actions had been brought during the year, 
and judgments obtained; and, in a short time; Mr. 
McLean expected that all demands against delin- 
quent Postmasters, where there was any probability 
that more than the costs could be collected, would 
be in suit. To avoid the necessity of paying costs, 
out of the post office funds, in cases of inso vency, 
where the account was of some years standing, the 
district attorneys had been instructed, when the 
parties were in that situation, not to institute suits, 
The improvement effected in the revenue of the 


nse in each instance. From this document, it Department, he conceived, authorized the opinion, 
ars that the aggregate extent of all the post, that it would be able to meet an increased expendi-; 
roads was 79,140 miles, on which the mail was con-) ture for the transportation of the mail and the con- 
veyed yearly, backwards and forwards; 10,380,316| venience of the public. By discontinuing unpro- 
miles, for the sum of 737,164 dollars and 8 cents. | ductive routes, and applying the money expended 
In his report. the Postmaster-General observed, that'on them to routes of more. general utility, he 
in many cases, it had been found that parallel thought the community might be benefited: without 
routes had been established so near to each other,' adding to the expenditure of the establishment. 
that the transportation of the mail upon one of; With the exception of 590 dollars and 6 cents, the 
them was all that the public convenience required.|sum appropriated by Congress to repair so much of 
Jn other cases, routes had been established precise-'the mail route from Nashville, in Tennessee, to 
ly ov the same ground of other routes, differing! New Orleans, as passes through the Indian country, 
only « few miles in distance, and in the names of had been applied to that objeet, and the amount 
Jaces for their commencement and termination.’ paid, after an inspection and valuation by two prac- 
This produced, Mr. McLean stated, a number of tical men. The balance was to be expended in 
corrections in the distances, in the course of the; making further repairs in the winter of 1824-5. 
year 1824, which, with inaccurate estimates, un-| On the 15th of December, 1824, in obedience to 
avoidable on new routes, particularly in new, states, a resolution of the Senate, at the first session of the 
occasioned a disagreement between the report of| Eighteenth Congress, the Postmaster-General made 
this session and that of the year befure. He be-'a report on the most practicable post route from 


ABLE ADMINISTRATION OF THE GENE- . 
RAL POST OFFICE. ag 
From President Adams’ Message to Congress, on the 6th inst- 
A report from the Postmaster General is also sub- 
mitted, exhibiting the present flourishing condition of 
that Department. For the first time for many years, 
the receipts for the year ending on the first of July 
last, exceeded the expenditures during the same 
period, to the amount of more than forty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Other facts equally creditable to the 
administration of the Department, are, that in two 
years from the first of July, 1823, an improvement 
of more than one hundred and eighty-five thousand 
dollars in its pecuniary affairs, has been realized; 
that in the same interval the increase of the trans- 
ortation of the mail has exceeded one million five 
undred thousand miles, annually; and that one 
thousand and forty new post offices have been ‘esta- 
blished. It hence appears, that under judicious 
management, the income from this establishment 
may be relied on as fully adequate to defray its ex- 
penses; and that by the discontinuance of post- 
roads altogether unproductive, others of mote use- 
ful character may be opened, till the circulation of 
the mail shall keep pace with the spread of .our 
population; and the comforts of friendly correspon- 
dence, the exchanges of internal traffic,-and the 
lights of the periddical press, shall be distributed to 
the remotest corners of the Union, at a charge 
scarcely perceptible to any individual, and without 
the cost-of a doliar to the public treasury, 





The London Morning Chronicle, after speaking 











lieved that a complete revision of all the mail New Orleans to Washington City. The route on 
routes in the Union, was indispensable; and not-; which the mail has been carried for several years 
withstanding it was a work of great labour, he ex-| past, from one of these places to the other, he esti- 
pressed a hope that it would be accomplished prior mated to be 1,380 miles in extent, and requiring 24' 
to the first session of the Nineteenth Congress. _| days to travel it. In a direct line, Washington is| 

On the 19th of February, 1825, Mr. McLean’ distant from New Orleans 960 miles. After pre-; 
sent to the house a list of the contracts made by! senting a view of several routes, he states, that if a. 


of the doubtful movements of the Russian army of 
the South, the visit of inspection of the ome 
&c. gives the postscript of a letter from a gentleman 
in the North of Europe, in the following words:— 

“ Postscript.—I have just learnt from too good an 
authority, that the Russian army under Wittgenstein, 
in Bessarabia, have crossed the Pruth, and com- 


the department during the preceding year. They|substantial road were made by way of Warren-|menced hostilities against the Turks. They have 


were formed on the advertisement of the Postmas- tows, Ahingdon and Knoxville, through Alabama 


long been preparing for this step, and waited only 


ter-General, of the 14th July, 1824, and were de-/ and Mississippi, along which the facilities for road i the slightest pretext to proceed to extremities. ‘This 


cided upon on the 2d of October, of the same year.| making are numerous, the mail could be transport- 
All these contracts bear date on the Ist of Jan- ed from the national metropolis to the capital of 
uary, 1825, and will expire on the 31st of Decem-) Louisiana in eleven days; and that, if the road were 


ber, 1828, being for four years each. They are to pass through the capitals of Virginia, North Ca-| eq through that town. 
Some of the contractors, the whole rolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, the mail might} one of his old colleagues in the Chamber of Depu- 


$90 in number. 
of whose names are given in the report, (No. 99, be conveyed in less than twelve deys. The route on 
vol. 6, of the State Papers,) have general contracts, which the mail is now transported to New Orleans, 
one of them, we notice, as many as eighteen—! although more circuiious than some others, in the 
which, if advantageous to the individual, must be present condition of the roads, he considers the 
beneficial to the government, as enabling it to con- safest and best. It passes through and supplies 
tract at a cheaper rate. many important towns and villages, and thickly set 
According to a report which was made by the tled parts of the country. The cosi of transporta- 
Postmaster-General to the President of the United tion, for three trips in each week, is 52 dollars and 
States, on the 30th of November, 1824, the funds|76 cents per mile. On a good turnpike road, it 
of the Department had been considerably improved.| could be conveyed in a stage as often, and in less 
The expenditures, from the Ist of April, 1822, to than half the time at the same expense, with the 
the ist of April, 1823, exceeded the current re- utmost security, and a very considerable increase 
ceipts of the same period, to the amount of 55,540 of the receipts of the department. These are se- 
dollars and $9 cents; and those from the Ist of| rious advantages, and not to be overlooked. 
April, 1823, to the tst of April, 1824, to the amount! In another report to the Senate, of the 4th of 
of 316,298 91. For the three quarters of a year,| February, 1825, Mr. McLean represented, in an- 
ending on the 30th of June, 1524, the receipts ex-| swer to an inquiry in a resolution of that body. that 
eéeded the expenditures in the sum of $10,744 83./ten thousand dollars would be sufficient to render 
In comparison with the year ending on the Ist of; the post road passing through the Indian territory, 
April, 1823, the condition of the Department had) between Columbus and Jackson, in the state of Mis- 








been improved, by a reduction of expenses, and in- 
crease of the receipts, to the amount of 100,540 
dollars and 39 cents per annum, computed upon 
the revenue for 1824. In addition to which, the 
extent of transportation of the mail had been great- 
ly increased, and further security procured for it, by 
its additional conveyar*e in stages. From new ar- 
fangements adopted with regard to newspaper 

stage, it had been ascertained that the receipts 





m that item had been augmented at the rate of 


sissippi, fit for the transportation of the mail from 
Washington to Natchez and New Orleans, in co- 
vered carriages or stages. A bill was introduced 
into the House of Representatives, on the 2ist of, 
February, 1825, making an appropriation for this 
object; was read a first and second time, and com- 
mitted to a committee of the whole house on the 
following day; but it does not appear to have been 


fin acted upon. 
ad ' [JVat. Journal. 


will be the harbinger of hot work in Europe.” 


It appears by the Paris papers that there was a 
disturbance at Rouen when General Lafayette pags- 
He dined with M. Cabanon, 


‘ties. More than 2000 persons assembled in front of 
the house in the evening, shouting, ‘Vive Lafayette!’ 
English Papers. 





BLEEDING AT THE.LUNGS. . 
The New York Evening Post says, “It.is stated 
with unshaken confidence, and as the result of ac- 
.tual and repeated experience, that half a tumbler 





lof gin sling, well covered with powdered nutmeg, 


proves a speedy and efficacious stop in that dan- 
gerous and alarming complaint, a ing of the 
lungs. It was the discovery of accident, but has 
never been known to fail, though often tried, even 
when all other known means have been resorted to 
in vain.” : 
TO PRESERVE POLISHED IRONS FROM RUST. 
Polished iron-work may be preserved from. rust 
by a mixture not very expensive, consisting of copal 
varnish intimately mixed with as much olive dies 
will give it a degree of greasiness, adding thereto 
nearly as much spirit of turpentine-as of varnish, 
The cast iron-work is best preserved by rubbing it 
with nore 5 aa 
But where rust has begun to e its appearance 
on me or cole, apply a mixture of tripoli 
with its quantity o ur, intimately mingled 
on 0 inatille.cinls, aon laid on with a piece of soft - 


as 


* 
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leather: or emery and oil ony be applied with ex- VOLUME SEVENTH. PRIOCHS CURRENT. 
cellent effect; not laid on in the usual slovenly way,| Lime, on ~ use of = a manure, : on the con- * 
but with a spongy piece of the fig-tree fully saturat-| struction of kilns for burning it, with an engraving fe WHOLESALE. KETATL, 
ed with the paw 4g This will not only clean but/of a kiln, by John Patterson, wi 9 Perpetual kiln ARTICLES. Per lTrom) to | from) to” 
polish, and render the use of whiting unnecessary. | for burning, at Mauch Chunk, ibd. ‘ BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.| 8 50] 9 00 ee 
Lime Kilns, improved construction of by Peter) BACON, and Hams, . . | Jb _ ww 
Lossing, with an engraving, 241. BEES-WAX, Am. yellow $4] ‘35 
TO PRESERVE BRASS ORNAMENTS. 5 5 &> COFFEE, Java... - 1s} 19] 921 os 
Brass ornaments, when not gilt or lacquered, may ’ , Havana,.... 154] 174) 18] gg 
be cleaned in the same way, and a fine colour may MEMBERS OF Coneress—May be supplied with COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 18} 20 
be given to them by two simple processes. The the American Farmer during the Session of Cou-| Georgia Upland,. . . 15] 16! 
first is to beat sal ammoniac intoa a powder, then gress.—.Vat. Int.—Journal_— Gaz. COTTON YA RN, No. 10, 33 


to moisten it with soft water, rubbing it on the or- 
naments, which must be heated over charcoal, and 
rubbed dry with bran and whiting. The second is 
to wash the brass work with roche alum boiled in 
strong ley, in the proportion of an ounce to a pint; 
when dry it must be rubbed with fine tripoli. Either 
of these processes will give to brass the brilliancy 
of gold. , 


THD FARMS, 


Battmore, Faivay, DecemBer 9, 1825. 
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scp°The Report of the Committee of the Agri- 
cultural Society of the Valley, embracing the Re- 
port of the management of Mr. Turner’s premium 
farm, has been postponed until the next number. 





Line.—Its preparation and uses, as a material for 
building, and as a manure.—Having been invited in 
the Richmond Enquirer, to cal] the attention of our 
correspondents to the subject of lime, as regards its 
use and effect as a manure, we have concluded to 
eopy from the indexes of the last three volumes, 
and the present one, as far as it has been published, 
the references to the essays of a practical nature 
which have already appeared in them. {In addition 
to which, we have sent to the Editors of that jour- 
nal, for the information of those who are not sub- 
scribers to the Farmer, some engravings which 
have been used by us to illustrate the structure of 
lime-kilns, of the most approved form in use in this 


state, where great quantities are annually burned,| 


to supply this city’ with the best building lime, and 
for use as a manure, to a very great and increas- 
ing extent, and with increasing assurance of its 
value and efficacy. 

VOLUME FOURTH. 

Lime, quick, should not be exposed to atmosphe- 
ric air; in the public works at Woolwich used im- 
mediately from the kiln, p. 1; the comparative ex- 
cellence of white, how to test, suitable proportions 
for a good cement with sand; experiment 2; the 
brown containing manganese, is peculiarly suitable 
for hydraulic mortar 3; will kill the insect that pro- 
duces sedge or stunt in wheat 71; equal to manure 
on fallow land after the ploughing in of turnips 85; 
mixed with horse food is a remedy for the botts 96; 
is destructive to the turnip fly 141; the oxi muriate 
of, the principa] agent used in bleaching 214. 

Lime Stone, to test; will effervesce with strong 
acid; containing sand, clay or iron, when properly 
burnt, is the best kind of lime for water cement 1. 

VOLUME FIFTH. 

Lime, definition of and remarks on its application 
59; opinion of Sir H. Davy on its operation quoted 
97; do. of Agricola quoted and preferred by T. Pick- 
ering 97; remarks on the use and application of, by 
T. Pickering 97. Remarks on Lime or calcareous 
earth, in connexion with soils 380. 

VOLUME SIXTH. 

Lime, remarks on burning 119; on burning with 

— coal $08; on its effects in preventing 





$C Since our last notice, a great number of 
flattering offerings have been made to the editor, 
demonstrating the general and enlightened desire 
which exists to disseminate the knowledge, the 
means, and the fruits of agricultural improvements 
and domestic comforts. In this, as in other paths 
of usefulness, and of honourable ambition, the offi- 
cers of our navy are ever conspicuous. 

From Commodore Hull, in the Pacific, we have 
received a box of the indigenous potato, from which 
new varieties may be obtained—also a variety of 
large and beautiful beans and [Indian corn, not hi- 
therto seen by us; and a species of vegetable, nutri- 
tious. in taste and appearance, but unknown to ail 
who have seen it. 

From Midshipman Wilson, returning from a visit 
of protection to our hardy fishermen on the coast 
of Newfoundland, a fine water dog of the celebra- 
ted race of that region—with two barrels of supe- 
rior potatoes. 

From Alexander Reed, esq. of Washington, West 
Pennsylvania, a barrel of pippins, which we ven- 
ture to pronounce superior in size and fairness to 
any ever seen in this city, corresponding in fact, with 
the extraordinary scale of the natural productions of 
the West. 

From Gen. Forman, beautiful varieties of maize, 
for General Lafayette. ; 

From Gorham Parsons, Esq. of Massachusetts, 
and from Gen Cadwallader Irvine, of Pennsylvania, 
and M. Dupont, of Delaware, specimens of Saxon 
wool, of surpassing fineness. from imported sheep. 

From Colonel Powel, of Pennsylvania, we have 
\received and passed to others from him, gratuitous 
Offerings of sheep of great value, bred with different 
degrees of various blood, adapted, according to his 
acknowledged judgment, to the circumstances of 
different sections of the country. 

For want of time, other evidences of liberality, 
which do honour to the individuals and confer last- 
ing benefit on society, are, for the present, omitted. 





EC Wanrtep, a person well qualified to manage 
a sheep farm, on shares. A Swiss, or married man 
from the north of Scotland would be preferred. In- 
quire at the office of the American Farmer. 





Tosacco.—Amount of inspections in the state 
warehouses, during the last week —88 hhds. 
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Pedigrees of Mr. Powel’s Improved Durham Short 
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An advance of 1 cent 
each number to No. 18 


CANDLES, Mould, . . 12 124 14] 4g 


PPP ELP tbr bs 


Dipt, ..ccecece 10 12 
CHEESE,..... a 7 S$; 10) Hl 
FEATHERS, Live,.. . $3} $4) 37 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbi.| 2 75} 3 25) 3 50 

Shad, trimmed, —|6 i 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush} } 10) 1 12 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbi.) 4 75; 5 00/ 6 00) 6 5 

Extra. ......do.{ — |5 124) 5 25 

. SERrrerre — | 4 15) 4 62 

Susquehanna, auperfi. | — | 5 00 none 
eer res Ib. S 68 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b} 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . /bush 53} 55 

Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00 1 05 

do. Lawler,. ..-++{— 85) 95 
do. Red,...+-)— 85) 90 

Buckwheat, ..... _ 55) 75 

Bee wc cccccse tomy 8G: 

Barley, . ..... Pe i! 95, 1 00 

Clover Seed, Red .. | —| 5 00 5 50 

Ruta Baga Seed,. . . / Ib.; 1 

Orchard Grass Seed, {bush’ 1 75| 2 00 

Mange! Wurtzel Seed,} — { 1 25 15 

Timothy Seed, ....|—{ 2 25 25 

OOM, ac ces sce oe 35 36 

Peas, Black Fyed,. . | — | 1 00 1 50) 

Beans, White, .- — {1 373 1 50 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |200 
SO, 64. 4 asa «6 . | tb. 27; 29 
HOGS’ LARD,..... _ 10 12 


LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 27; 28 
MOLASSES, sugar-house | gal. 45 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.) 3 00) 3 25 $ " 


NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. 7 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.|1 874 
ree so pt 228 





























Turpentine, Soft, .. |— | 2 
OIL, Whale, common, . |gal.} 314) 85 
RRS — 90; 95 
PORK. Baltimore Mess, | bbl |13 00) 1350 
do Prime,. .. | — |10 50 
PLASTER, cargo price, { ton./5 $74 
RICE, fresh, . . .-. i. Ib. 34 
SOAP, Baltimore White,} Ib. 12|) 4 
do. Brown, . | — 54 74 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 26) 27) 
PREACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 80) 1 00) 1 
APP! E BRANDY, Ist prj ~- $5) 374) 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.1b.|13 50 
do. Brown,.. | — {11 00 
BOWMORE, « 6.66 oo — }10 00/11 00)11 
OGG us ile ess Ib. 19} 22) © 
] Se — 16; «18 
SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 80} 85 
Ginger, Ground,. . . | — “7 
SLE _— 18 
SALT, St. Ubes, . . . . |bush 2} 45 
Ground Alum,., .|— 50 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . jcwt) 9 50 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.} 2 50] 3 00 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 20) 1 25 
BsDOR, «o's 0 6 6 020 — {| 1 20} 1 50 
Claret,........ (doz 4 8 
Port, first quality, . . [gal.} 1 50) 2 00 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d) Ib. 35} 40/) washed 
do. crossed,.. | — 28) = 30) | hut tree of 
Common, Country, . } — 25 tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, os 33{ 35 
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No. 39—Vot. 7. AMERICAN FARMER—Battimore, December 16, 1825. 
= the rules of the society require,) of his whole sys-jand tops attached, for the purpose of providing an 
AGRICULTURE. tem of farming. ‘They would not be doing justice}ample fund of manure, to be hauled out on the 
to Mr. Turner’s very able and satisfactory memoir,|same field early in the spring. 


MR. TURNER'S PREMIUM FARM. 


Report of the Trustees of the Agricultural Society of 


the Valley, for 1825. 
Tus Trustees of the Agricultural Society of the 
Valley, who were appointed a committee to view 
the farms offered, and award the premium “to him 


did they attempt to change its phraseology, or fail 





“I deem it the most economical method to plough 


to embody it in their report, they therefore present|under the manure in a rough state, and let the 

it to the society verbatim, with the fullest impres-|cess of decomposition go forward under the tegu- 

sion, that as it is a practical production, it will/ment laid over it by the plough, as by this means 

prove to the farmer one of high and lasting value. |the very serious waste by evaporation is obviated, 
Mr. Turner says, ‘Wheatland Farm contains al-|the corn crop is measurably benefited, and it is in a 

most 940 acres of land, all inclosed: 300 in wood. state of preparation to impart the highest degree 


who they supposed to be the best manager of a|A portion of the arable land is divided and laid off of nutriment to the succeeding crops of wheat and 


farm, and most deserving of reward—taking into 
consideration the force employed, the crops made, 
his rotation, his method of improving the land,” 
ke. &e., respectfully report: 

That in the month of June last, Mr. Robert Page, 
ef the county of Frederick, announced himself as 
a competitor, and desired them “to view his farm 
and decide upon his claims.” For this purpose 
they assembled at his house, with a determination 
to inspect minutcly ail that came properly under 
the object of their visit, that they thereby might be 


lar rotation of crops in the following succession, to 


corn, fallow, wheat, clover, fallow, wheat. 
thus appear that two of these fields are in wheat, | 
‘and one in corn annually: consequently a moiety! 





into six fields of 90 acres each, which yield a regu |clover. 


“My corn field receives the same preliminary cul- 


wit: wheat. corn, fallow, wheat, clover, fallow; or,'tivation as do my wheat fields; it is then laid off 
It will and planted four feet each way; 


(by close planting, 
say three or three and a half feet each way, in 
strong land, 1 am confident would be increased, as 


‘of the tillable land yields a grain crop each year,|the number of plants would be astonishingly multi- 
though no part is in corn oftener than once in6 years, | plied, but the use of the plough would be more dif- 
nor in wheat oftener than once in $3 years, and all ficult, and no price which the article usually com- 
the fields are in clover, in succession, two years|mands in this region of country, would justify the 
and six months, it being my habit to sow clover in|expense of its cultivation with the hoe.) 


hen 


enabled to expose mismanagement, where it ex-|the month of February, (on a snow,) and never to about six inches high, it is harrowed with heavy 
jsted, and to render more conspicuous the proof of break up fallow until August, when the field which harrows, the middle teeth being removed; the har- 


d husbandry and domestic economy, where 
they were visible. To perform their arduous du- 
ties, and to award justly the premium entrusted to 
their care, the committee was sensible required 
they should divest themselves of all ‘fear, favour, 
or affection.” And they now confidently assert, 
that this they accomplished, and that their report 
is based upon their impartial and unbiassed judg- 
ment. It affords the committee peculiar pleasure 
to state, that in their opinion the competitors for 
the very desirable premium offered by the society, 
are governed by the most honourable and commen- 
dable feelings—a spirit of emulation so much want- 
ing with farmers—a praiseworthy desire to exce! in 


the noblest occupation. ‘lhis their whole course,| most particular attention of the farmer, to commit 
thus far, has manifested to the entire satisfaction of | his seed to the earth at the proper time. Placed, as 


the committee. 

In viewing Mr. Page’s farm, your cominittee was 
first led to his corn-fieid, containing five and twent 
acres, Which they found in a beautiful state—exhi- 
biting proofs of industry and attention which met 
their decided approbation. ‘They next came to 
his crop of wheat, (then nearly fit for the siczle,) 
which they found such as would be called asafe 
an| profitable one, that would in all probatility 
yield from fifteen to twenty bushels per acre. It is 
but proper to notice that the committee were parti- 
eularly struck with the clean state of this crop, the 
result of fine seed and a proper preparation of the 
ground. The committee passed from the cultva- 
ted to that part of Mr. Page’s farm which isthis 
year in grass. Around this part of his tract hey 
found the feucing in bad order, and in the fields 
some symptoms of bad management, which the 
rest of his farm was unusually exempt from. They 
allude to the sprouls of various des«riptions, and 
the loose stone, that occupied space they would ra- 


had produced corn the previous year, and another'rows are followed by hands provided with small 


l(a clover field,) are ploughed to the average depth light rakes, with four iron teeth, to uncover the 
of 7 or 8 inches, with four barshare ploughs, three corn and thin it, leaving two stalks in each inter- 


horses or mules in each—the quantity daily plough- 
ed from six to seven acres, accerding to the state 
and condition of the ground. After the ploughing 
has been completed, these fields are harrowed in 
the direction of the furrow, with heavy square har- 
|rows, drawn by three horses or mules, then laid off 
| crosswise, in lands of 18 feet, and sowed the first! 
of October at the rate of from seven to eight pecks 
per acre, and carefully harrowed in, which is per- 
formed in seven or ciglt days with four harrows. 
‘It is of the greatest importance, and demands the 





it were, between Scylla and Charybdis, he has to 
steer a skilful and a narrow course to avoid the 
|dangers that await him; a few days too early, and 
(his hopes are wrecked upon the ravages of the Hes- 
sian fly; a few days too late, and they are destrov- 
ed by the desolating influence of the winter frost. 


that the beginning of October is the proper time; | 
but to defer seeding thus late with safety, our land 
must possess great strength and vigour. I omit, 
therefore, no means of fertilizing it to the greatest 
possible degree, as I am well assured that there is 


manure. 

**My calculation is always on twenty bushels of 
wheat to the acre. This expectation is rarely dis- 
appointed—it more frequently happens that there is 
an excess; better cultivation would insure increased 
product. I am convinced our lands are capable of 
yielding 30 bushels on an average. Iu the year 





ther have seen appropriated exclusively to grass. 


Mr. Page’s buildings, of every description, are 90 acres 2400 bushels, and from 40 acres 680 bush- 
neat and comfortable; his arrangements dor the ac-|els—the first and second being of the blue stem 
sommodation of his negroes, his stoex, &c. are| wheat, (the most prolific kind that I am acquainted 


worthy of the highest commendation. The com- 
mittee would have been pleased coud they have 
presented to the society a statemen: of the force 
employed, the crops raised, the steck supported, 
&e. on Mr. Page’s farm The circumstance of his 
uniting the labour and product of several farms, 
will prevent him from gratifying the expressed 


* Wishes of the committee on that point. 


In the month of August your committee were 
called upon to view the farm of Henry S. Turner, 
of Jefferson county, who then announced himself a 
competitor for the premium above mentioned. Of 

management, the committee will be able to give 
a much fuller report, from the circumstance of his 

ving presented to them a statement (certified as 


No. 39. —voL 7. 


1819, | gathered from 55 acres 1743 bushels; from | 


| 


with,) and the last Lawler, (or Snyder,) which, 
though less liable to the attacks of the Hessian fly 


Experience and much observation has assured me|ed oxen. 


no labour performed by the farmer so amply remu-/and their interest so justly entitle him to. 
nerated as that employed in the application of) the exception of ploughing, harrowing and thresh- 





than most other species, is by no means exempt, 


25 per cent. 


in temporary ricks, and with alternate layers of 





|section, after which it is ploughed over three times 


with the double shovel, and laid by at the commence- 
ment of harvest. ‘This is an admirable instrument 
for cultivating corn; it operates superficially, so as 
not to disturb the manure turned under by the bar- 
share plough, and will perform two-fifths within a 
given time more than the single shovel, with, I be- 
lieve, no augmentation of labour—at all events, one 
mule is fully ‘adequate to the task. 

“I do not estimate my average crops of corn at 
above 30 to 35 bushels per acre, though in the year 
1823 I made 50 bushels per acre on 90 acres. The 
season was propitious, and this corn was planted 4 
feet by 5, two stalks in the hill. 

‘My forse consists of eight ordinary men, two fine 
active boys, one old man in the decline of life, and 
a blacksmith and a carpenter occasionally; twelve 
horses and mules, with the incidental increase of 
brood mares, and four yoke of powerful, well train- 
And here let me take occasion to testify 
in favour of this most frugal, useful and estimable 
beast, the ox, and to express the earnest and 
anxious hope that he may speedily be brought into 
more general use among us, and elevated in the- 
estimation of farmers to the rank which his merit 
With 


ing, the entire labour of my farm is performed by 
oxen; the magnitude of their service, and the va- 
rious ways in which they are most useful, is incal- 
culable, and incredible to those who unfortunately 
have no experience of them. ‘They are generally 
fat, never poor, and are never grain-fed, except 
during the most inclement weather in winter, when 
laborious service is exacted of them, and even then 
they require nothing better than a scanty allowance 
of the offal of the granaries. One important result 
of this is, (among many other advantages,) that my 
work horses are at rest nearly half the year, 

means of which the expense of feeding them is 
considerably curtailed, and their lives prolonged. 


and is less preductive than the blue stem by 20 or But it is in the particular of hauling out manure in 


the spring season, (when the horse and mule teams 


*Adout 1500 bushels of wheat is secured within | are employed in breaking up the corn field,) and 
two barracks, near my barn and stables, (each 60 hauling stone fur fencing at all seasons, that the in- 
by 20 feet,, for the purpose of furnishing provender strumentality of the ox is most conspicuously va- 
and litter to the stock stationed here during winter; |luable; and much of the same service may be done 
the remainder of the crop is stacked near the centre likewise in the fall. -Previous to the adoption of 
of the field intended for corn the ensuing year; and the extended use of oxen on my farm, | was con- 
here are erected shelters and pens, where the farm strained to rely almost exclusively on: plaster of. 
stock are fed and profusely littered, during winter, Paris for improvipg the soil. 


I used it to ‘the 
amount of twelve or fifteen tons a year, and b 


wheat-straw and corn-stalks, with the blades, shucks lit during the war even at the cost of 40 dollars per 
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ton; its effects were sometimes truly miraculous, 
but at other times not visible at all. All this is now 
superseded, and for the last five years | have en- 
tirely omited the use of plaster, as by means of my 
ox teams I am enabled to get out, in good time, in 
the spring, the manure which has accumulated 
during the winter. Let me, however, not be un- 
derstood as recommending the disuse of plaster— 
this is far from my intention: I have had ample 
proof of its unquestionable efficacy, and as auxilia- 
ry to stable or barn-yard manure, appreciate it most 
highly. Last spring, with eight oxen and three 
men, I manured, highly, 120 acres, passing over 
the richer spots, and applying the manure only 
where it was wanted—the number of aeres actual- | 





prehensive detail be thought interesting, I beg leave 
to refer to vol. 2, page 400, of the American Farmer. 
Some allowance, however, will be here claimed for 
typographical errors, and other seeming inconsisten- 
cies, all of which are susceptible of satisfactory ex- 
planation.” 

It may readily be supposed, that from the fact of 
the committee having heard much of Mr. 'Turner’s 
extraordinary management, they were prepared to 
see much, and that if their expectations were in the 
smallest degree disappointed, they should not fail to 
express it to the society. Appearing at Wheatland 
with these feelings, they were not prepared to no- 
tice or give credit for little proofs of good manage- 
ment only, but sought for and required more promi- 


able to find a pannel that would not be considere; 
good. ‘They were particularly struck with mpm 
ber of fine gates, (twenty-one,) admitting ingress and 
egress, (generally in a direct manner,) with eve 
field. Mr. Turner's barn is a valuable one—his barn. 
yard judiciously laid off—his stables are roomy and 
comfortable—his arrangements for the preservation 
of his grain after it is threshed and cleaned—hig 
horse feed when ground, implements of husband 
&c. are such as afford strong evidences of good 
Enongnint, and offer to every farmer valuable 
ints. 

On the 24th of this month, Mr. Bushrod Ta lor 
of Frederick, who had previously announced im. 
self as a competitor, accompanied the committee 





ly covered with manure I estimate at not less than/nent ones. ‘They now feel it a duty to state, that 
80; an inconsiderable part consisted of unrotted their highest anticipations were most satisfactorily 
straw. But upon the ox (valuable and important as and fully realized, and that they were not able to 
his services certainly are to the concerns of agri-|discover a solitary exposure of mismanagement; on 
culture,) panegyrick must not be exhausted: of all| the other hand, on every part of his estate, the most 





animals subservient to agricultural labour, the mule) 
stands preeminent. I have no terms adequate to 
hespeak his merit—none that could be employed, 
could exaggerate it; he is a long liver, a small con- 
sumer, a powerful, faithful, and enduring labourer. 
1 speak with the confidence of more than thirty 
years experience of the relative qualities and capa- 
cities of the mule and the horse, when I pronounce 
the superiority of the former to the latter in every 
respect, and for every purpose, connected with the 
operations of husbandry. It is a great misfortune, 
and much to be lamented, that prejudices, absurd 
as they are unfounded, and greatly detrimental to 
the farming interest, should still be fostered against 
this much abused and despised, though most valua- 
ble animal, by thousands ignorant of his history and 
usefulness, in despite of the testimony of those who 
have tried and know him well. 

“The number of mules I have at present on my 
farm is 12, of different ages; this nuraber I mean to 
increase to 16, when the horse will be banished, ex- 
cept for the saddle and riding carriages, and even 
in this exception a concession is made by judgment 
in favour of fashion. Some of those | now have, 
have been 16 or 17 years upon the farm, and I now 
value them at $200 each. With such impressions, | 
I trust it will not be deemed impertinent that I avail 
myself of this occasion to recommend most earnest- 
ly to the society, to extend their sanction and pa- 
tronage to the more general introduction of the mule, 
by suitable premiums, or such other provisions as 
their wisdom may approve; being convinced that 
there is no object more in accordance with the inte- 
rest of agriculture and the furtherance of their pa- 
triotic design. 

“| should have mentioned in the foregoing part 
of this brief and hasty memoir, that it is my custom 
to cut and stack in the fields as much of my corn 
as I am able to haul into the farm-pens during win- 
ter; by this means the mass of manure is greatly in- 
creased, and its quality improved, the stalk acting 
as an absorbent to arrest the fertilizing fluids which 
would otherwise in a great measure escape. The 
whole of my corn is shucked in the field on the stalk; 
besides other obvious advantages, by this method, 
there is an important saving in time—my corn Is 
generally housed by the middle of November. 

“Exclusive of the six fields above spoken of, I 
have another containing 70 acres, (a late purchase. ) 
This has rested some years in clover, to resuscitate 
from the exhausted state in which I received it. It 
will now be equally divided, and each half alternate- 
ly cultivated, two years in succession, in wheat and 
clover. 

“I never employ hired labour for any purpose 
in aid of my farming operations, and with six cra- 
dles generally complete my harvest in twelve or four- 
teen days. 

“The foregoing outline is deemed sufficient for 
the present purpose; should a more minute and com- 





forcible and convincing exhibitions were given of a 
well selected rotation, and of the most indefatigable 
and devoted attention to business. 

Some members of the committee believing that 
additional information to that given in his‘*‘ Memoir,” 
could be furnished by Mr. Turner, proposed that 
he should be required to answer questions which 
they were prepared to propound to him, which he 
readily consented to do. They aré presented, with 
their answers, to the society, in the simple garb and 
laconic form they first appeared; in that shape they 
will be more acceptable to farmers. ‘They follow’in 
order: 

Quest. 1st. What quantity of stone-fencing have 
you on your farm; and was it all built by your own 
hands? 

ns. | have a few roods less than 700. WhenI 
commenced, | employed a man to work with my 
blacks, who aided in building a few roods. 

Quest. 2d. Do you ever vary your quantity of 
seed wheat, per acre, with the different qualities of 


over his farm, and afforded them every facility in his 
power to investigate, minutely, his claim. 

Your committee had got but an imperfect view of 
Mr. ‘Taylor's farm, before they discovered sufficient 
assurances that they were where a system of ma. 
nagement existed. In approaching Mr. Taylor's 
house you pass through the centre of his farm, and 
leave three square fields on the right, the same num. 
ber on the left, presenting that gentle undulation so 
desirable in a Virginia farm, where the lands are 
liable to baking. Around these fields there is the 
most uniformly good fencing that your committee 
have ever seen in Frederick, and at the corner of 
each an admirable and lasting gate. His fences are 
made of substantial locust posts, well pinned toge- 
ther at top, and placed alternately fifteen inches from 
a strait line, so as to form, when it is completed, a 
worm of double that distance, (23 feet.) ‘The rails 
are laid upon a stone foundation, and in every respect 
the fencing is such as particularly pleased the com 
mittee. When your committee state that Mr. Tay- 
lor's farm is laid off in the northern style, they hope 
they will be considered as saying much in its favour, 
His plan of dividing a farm of 165 acres of cleared 
land into three lots of 10 acres, and six fields of 224 





the soil? 

“ins. My practice is not to vary the quantity of 
seed, in consequence of the difference of my soil not 
being considerable; but were | to vary, | should put 
a less quantity on thin land. 

Quest. 3rd. Have you of late years increased your 
quantity of seed? 

Ans. 1 have, since my lands have improved; hav- 
ing put formerly one bushel, whereas | now sow 
from seven to eight pecks. I am of opinion that 
thick sowing is preferable to thin. 

Quest. 4th. What is your experience on the sub- 
ject of seeding wheat as to the depth of deposite? 

“lus. I consider the depth of deposite above four 
inches dangerous; if the ground is well prepared, 
the bare covering of the earth is sufficient. 

Quest. 5th. Do you think it desirable that the 
ground should be much pulverized for the reception 
of seed wheat? 

Ans. I should be apprehensive of its baking were 
the earth made too fine; clods of small size would 
be preferable. 

Quest. 6th: When you first took possession of your 
farm, what was the average crop of wheat and corn 
per acre? 

Ans. In 1804, when I first took possession, my 
average crop of wheat was about twelve bushels per 
acre; and of corn, five barrels in a good seasun 
would have been considered a great average. 

Quest. 7th. Was the improvement which has been 
made in your farm produced by the expenditure of 
any other resources than those derived from the pro- 
duction of the farm? 

ins. By none other. 

It will appear, upon reference to question the first, 
alone, that on Mr. ‘Turner's farm there is nearly 700 
roods of stone-fence. The remainder of his fencing 
is made in the neatest manner of locust stakes and 


acres each, they highly approve of; because the 
believe with our soil, and in our country, a few fil 
only on a farm are totally inconsistent with an im- 
| proving rotation. 
, Considering Mr. Turner justly entitled to the pre- 
| mium—because “his crops, allowing for the differ- 
jence of force employed,” are at least as yood, “his 
methed of improving the land” and “his rotation” 
| better, and other manifestations given of his being 
|a “beter manager of a farm,” and “more deserving 
of revard”—-your committee do with much pleasure 
| award it to him. They deem it not impertinent to 
jask of Mr. Turner that hereafter he should not con- 
;ceal ais “lights under a bushel,” but that he should 
,endeavour to do good by precept as well as exam- 
ple. To Mr. Taylor they would say, ‘*go on, do well, 
|and thrive;” and to the society, that they regret 
|they had not placed under their control another 
prenium. The most pleasant part of their duty is 
to reward merit where they discover it. 

The trustees have, to the best of their abilities, 
performed the duties of their laborious and unthank- 
ful office, without the hope or the wish of any other. 
reward thaa the promotion of the public good. Un- 
der these assurances they doubt not their decision 
will meet the approbation of high-minded and ge- 
nerous compétitors. 

By order of the members, 
WM. M. BARTON, 
President of the Board. 
A. S. Trpsat, See’ry. 





COB MEAL. 
Delaware county, Penn. Dec. 2, 1825, 
J. S. Sxrvner, Esa. 


Sir,—In the last American Farmer, I find a com- 
munication on the advantages of cob meal; likewise 





rails, On the whole farm your committee were not 


an inquiry how long it has been in use in other 
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. ces, &c. The neighbourhood in which I live is 
eof the oldest grazing districts in our country. 
It is inhabited by practical and intelligent farmers, 
who pursue it solely for profit, and are men of close 
observation. The machine mentioned by Dr. Mease, 
(Evans’ patent,) for breaking up the cob, I think 
has been in use with us for many years, say fifteen 
at least. When it was first put in operation it was 
thought to be a great acquisition, principally on ac- 
count of its saving labour—the corn being taken di- 
rect from the crib to the mill, saving the labour of 
threshing. But time has effected a wonderful change 
in the opinions of the farmers as regards the advan- 
s of cob meal. In conversing with a miller some 
time back, who, I believe, was the first that erected 
such a machine, he informed me that out of all his 
customers, (perhaps from 20 to $0,) who formerly 
had their feed ground in that way, not more than 
one or two continued it. Besides, when the corn is 
und in the cob, the miller takes an eighth instead 
of a tenth, as is usual when threshed; giving as a 
reason, that as the cob is of no use to them they 
eannot afford to grind it for the farmer for nothing. 
The idea of distending the stomach, by introducing 
into it indigestible substances, for the sake of qwick- 
ening or facilitating its digestive powers, to me ap- 
pears extravagant and absurd, and I believe is con- 
trary to the doctrine of all writers on physiology. 
If we were feeding an ox for the same purpose, as 
we are told the camel drivers in Asia feed their 
beasts, it might answer, to endure long fasts, by giv- 
ing them charcoal and other indigestible substances, 
not for nutrition but to absorb the gastric juice, 
thereby mitigating its corroding influence on the 
coats of the stomach, and its consequent hunger. 
To feed an ox for profit, it is necessary that he be 
kept comfortable and healthy—that he should digest 
all his food—that it should be nutritious and of easy 
digestion, and given in proper quantities, In the 
latter a fault often occurs, either through careless- 
ness, or a desire to feed them fast, they take too 
much, the stomach cloys, the ox looks sickly and 
lank, and is several days again before he comes to 
his appetite. We do not think meal alone, the most 
economical mode of feeding, either; but as a sub- 
stitute for corn cobs, | would recommend eitker oats, 
chaff, or cut straw, for two reasons. First, that it 
should undergo the second mastication. For that 
urpose it is necessary that the food should be a fi- 
ag tenacious, pulpy substance, as the operation 
of returning the food from the stomach to the mouth 
is entirely a mechanical one, that of applying vo- 
luntarily, the lower end of the csaphagus, to such 
a substance, then producing a vacuum by expanding 
the same organ above, it returns to the mouth— 
There are few substances that possess less tenacity 
than pure raw Indian meal. And, secondly, as all 
animals that live entirely upon vegetable substances, 
have weak digestive powers, by giving them pure 
meal, it becomes a solid mass on the stomach, much 
less liable to be acted on by the gastric juice, con- 
sequently passes off partially digested 
y going into the stable where oxea are fed on 
ob meal in the morning, the smell resembles much 
that of vegetable fermentation, and very different 
from that of well digested food. By a close exami- 
nation you will find every particle of the cob entire, 
excepting what change it underwent between the 
teeth, and I believe as totally indigestible as saw- 
dust. A few years ago I was feeding a number of 
cattle on cob meal, my horses were hard at work, 
and were fed out of the same garner, I noticed their 
declining in flesh fast, and mentioned the circum- 
stance to a neighbour, who inquired what they were 
fed on, I replied, cob meal; he then mentioned se- 
veral instances where it had operated in the same 
way; I immediately changed to whole corn, and in 
one week there was an evident change for the bet- 
ter, although the work continued the same. 
A SupscRiBERe 





Dear Sir, Calvert county, Dec. 3, 1825. 

l observed in your paper of the 25th ultimo, an 
account of corn and cob meal for feeding cattle, by 
the Rev. H. C. Perley, of New Rowley, Mass., 
wherein he wishes to be informed if there was any 
use of cob meal previous to the year 1807-8. If it 
should afford him any satisfaction, I can with plea- 
sure inform him, that the custom of grinding Indian 
cob was introduced by your father since the year 
1788: his custom at that time was to take ears of 
corn and have them divided by a machine which 


jhe had constructed for that purpose, made of iron 


bars, in the form of a corn cradle, and by using 
rammers, the corn and cob was easily driven 


‘through—when the whole mass was ground, and 


afforded an excellent food for horses, cattle, &c. I 
well recollect an anecdote he related to me respect- 
ing a neighbour (Richard Hardesty,) whom you 
may recollect, who insisted he should grind his cobs 
without the corn, at the usual rates of grinding; 
saying, that he would be amply paid for doing so, 
as the meal from cobs was very preferable to oats 
for feeding. I frequently had cob meal from his 
mill, from that time until about the year 1810, when 
General Joseph Wilkinson, who had a mill near 
me, had a machine in his mill for the purpose of 
preparing the corn and cob for grinding; since 
which time I had cob meal from his mill until his 
death. The mill falling into other hands since, I 
do not know whether it is now in operation. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
JOHN DARE. 

[The Editor had entirely forgotten, but he now 
recollects the circumstances of which he is remind- 
ed by a much esteemed friend of his venerated 
father, who, considering his domestic habits, and 
the isolated locality of his residence, undoubtedly 
introduced and invented as many practical agricul- 
tural improvements, as any man in America.—Eb.} 





ON MANURES. 

(From the Agricultural vilmanack for the year 1826, patro- 
re by the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture. 

Ar a meeting of the Curators of the Philadelphia 
Society for promcting Agriculture, at its hall, Octo- 
ber Ist, 1825—Unanimously resolved, that John 
Hare Powel, Ksq., be respectfully requested to fur- 
nish for publication in the Agricultural Almanack, 
the valuable matter which he has been pleased to 
select and prepare. 


ROBERTS VAUX, Chairman. 


Kirwan’s Analysis of Stable Manures. 
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ON LONG OR SHORT DUNG. 

The diseordance in practice, as well as in opi- 
nion, prevailing on this question, induced some 
scientific men to institute a series of experiments, 
having for object a full and regular solution of it. 
With this view, parcels of dung (long ——— 
were taken from the same stables, on the s@Mme day, 
and applied to crops of the same kind, @rowing on 
the same fields. ‘The result was perfectly confor- 
mable to theory, and similar in all the experiments. 





Those parts of the field to which the short dung 
was applied, gave the best crops the first year, but 


* 





those on which the long dung had been laid, gave 
the best crops the second and third years; a fact 
which authorises the conclusion, that if we wish to 
obtain one great crop, the rotted dung is best; but 
when we look to more permanent improvement, the 
long dung is to be preferred. 

[ Treat. on Agr. by a Prac. Farmer, Albany. 





ON THE APPLICATION OF ANIMAL MANURES—SEASON 
AND MODE. 

Mach depends upon the climate. What is found ~ 
beneficial in warm climates, will not answer ina 
cold one. Besides, in wet soils and cold climates, 
when the dung is bestowed only in small quantities, 
so little of it is kept together, that fermentation in 
the ground is retarded, until it is too late to be of 
ss eng 2 use to the erop sown with it. 

he advantage of using fresh dung, must also 
depend upon the soil. Practical farmers are in 
general of opinion, that long dung is more applica- 
ble to strong, than to light land; and as it hasa 
tendency, by its fermentation, to divide and to 
loosen the constituent parts of the soil, and fur- 
nishes matter which prevents the particles of cla 
from coming into contact, and adhering together, it 
must necessarily have a much more desirable effect 
on soils too compact, than on those already too 


light and open. 
[Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture. 


I have never had apprehension of the loss of ani- 
mal manure by sinking, as its component parts are 
generally so insoluble in water, as to cause them to 
be left by filtration sufficiently near to the surface 
for ali our purposes; but I have had many motives 
to guard against its escape by evaporation, and 
therefore invariably deposite it deeply, and generally 
in its freshest state, beneath the surface of the land. 
My experience during nearly twenty years, has 
taught me that in this climate, where the exhalations 
of the sua, during one season—the influence of 
wind, the effects of melting snow, and torrents of 
rain, during another, upon a surface made imper- 
vious by frost almost to the edge of an axe, to 
dressing, except when petty composed of cal- 
careous matter, should seldom be applied. Old 

astures remarkable for the excellence of their her- 
bage, or grass lands within the reach of large 
towns, may be profitably enriched by the applica- 
tion of animal manure to the surface in the spring, 
when the soil is open, and the grass, by pushing 
forth its leaves, soon affords some protection from 
the sun, whilst they imbibe, to a certain extent, the 
fertilizing principle, passing off in a gaseous form. 

The expedients, which the dearness of land and 
the cheapness of labour, have coerced certain Euro- 
peans to adopt, cannot for ages become profitable, 
where the farmer tills generally his own soil, and 
the labourer is paid and protected, as being worthy 
of regard, and the wages of his toil. 

[John Hare Powel, in Memoirs Penn. Agr. Soe. 





The excess of fermentation tends to the destruc- 
tion and dissipation of the most useful part of the 
manure; and the ultimate results of this process are 
like those of combustion. 

It isa common practice amongst farmers, to suffer 
the farm-yard dung to ferment, till the fibrous tex- 
ture of the vegetable matter is entirely broken down, 
and till the manure becomes perfectly cold, and so 
soft as to be easily cut by the spade. 

Independent of the general theoretical views un- 
favourable to this practice, founded upon the nature 
and composition of vegetable substances, there are 
many arguments and facts which show that it is 
prejudicial to the interests of the farmer. 

uring the violent fermentation which is neces- 
sary for reducing farm-yard manure to the state in 
which it is called short muck, not only a large quan- 
tity of fluid, but likewise of gaseous matter is lost; 
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so much so, that the dung is reduced one-half or| country, it will be abandoned hereafter for cotton,| 


two-thirds in weight: and the principal elastic mat-|as infinitely preferable to any thing we have yet, 
ter disengaged, is carbonic acid with some ammo-jtried. ‘This is our first year of experiment in the 
nia; and both these. if retained by the moisture in) latter article. Our crops are nearly in, and although 
the soil, are capable of becoming an useful nourish-|the most unfavourable season ever known, the re- 
ment of plants. sult has fully equalled our most sanguine expecta- 
Besides the dissipation of gaseous matter when tions. It was doubted by many whether the season 
fermentation is pushed to the extreme, there is was not too short to mature the cotton, and liable| 
another disadvantage in the loss of heat, which, if to be cut off by the frost; but on this point we are, 
excited in the soil, is useful in promoting the ger-| now perfectly satisfied Even after frost, there is. 
mination of the seed, and in assisting the plant, in sap enough in the branches to perfect all the balls. | 
* the first stage of its growth, when it is most feeble; The quality of our cotton ranks equal to the best: 
and most liable to disease: and the fermentation of, of ‘abel. and even better. A few bales brought 
manure in the soil must be particularly favourable | last week 2 cents per Ib. in Baltimore above the 
to the wheat crop in preserving a general tempera- usual prices. ‘This, I believe, must be owing to its 
ture beneath the surface late in autumn and during! being the product of a more northern latitude. I 
winter. |have no doubt, whatever, that it is the most profita- 
A great objection against slightly fermented dung! ble crop you can raise. The cultivation is precise- 
is, that weeds spring up more luxuriantly where it ly the same as corn—the drill system by all means 
is applied. If there are seeds carried out in the|to be preferred. The earlier you can get your 
dung, they certainly will germinate; but it is sel-|crop to stand, the better; but [ would not advise 
dom that this can be the case to any extent; ard if you to commence planting sooner than the 10th or 
the land is not cleansed of wecds, any king of| 15th of May; we begin here about the Ist. The 
manure, ferniented or unfermented, will occasion) gust of the 4th of June nearly destroyed our cotton 
their rapid growth. If slightly-fermented farm- this year, and many ploughed up and replanted. 
yard dung is used as a top dressing for pastures, One of my neighbours told me that he counted 110 
the long straws and unfermented vegetable matter perfect balls upon one stalk of this replanted cotton. 
remaining on the surface should be removed as soon If your field will average ten balls to the stalk, it is 
as the grass begins to rise vigorously, by raking, a good crop. You need not dread the labour of 
and carried back to the dunghill: in this case no! picking out; it is not half the trouble we expected. 
manure will be lost, and the husbandry will be at Some of us plant this year 10, 15, 20 or 30 acres— 
once clean and economical. and expect to finish in about two weeks hence. If 
In cases when farm-yard dung cannot be imme- | you go extensively into cotton, you will require seed. 
diately applied to crops, the destructive fermenta-|[ have promised to furnish Mr. Sinclair, of Balti 
tion of it should be prevented as much as possible. | more, with seed, which | shall select with the great- 
The surface should be defended as much as prac- est care from a farm that has made the best crop of 
ticable, from the oxygen of the atmosphere; a com-|any in the county, and was not annoyed with rot, 
pact marl, or a tenacious clay, offers the best pro-|rust, or any other calamity. And if the theory held 
tection against the air. by some, that these diseases, the rot especially, are 
[Davy’s Elements of Agricult. Chemistry. | perpetuated through the seed, it is certainly deserv- 
|ing of attention, to be particular from whence you 
Dung should be defended from the action of the|procure it. With respect to planting, I knew the 
sun. It should be ploughed in immediately after following experiments made. ‘The seed were 
having been hauled out. What would be thought thrown into a loose flour barrel, and boiling water 
of the housewife who should expose her tea to the | poured on them; when cold enough to handle, they 
effects of the sun, rain, and wind, before its essence were rolled in ashes and planted. They came up 








was to be extracted for her purposes! 
The farmer should ascertain the constituent parts 
of his soil, in order that he may supply its deficien-' 
cies and remedy its defects. Most soils are defirient 
in animal matter, as it is difficult of acquisition, and 
not less difficult of retention. He who should re- 
commend the same manure for all soils, would be 
scarcely less absurd tian the quack who prescribes 
the same nostrum for ail diseases. If it be deficient 
in calcareous matter, let that be supplied: if it be, 
too tenacious, or surcharged with inert vegetable 
matter, let the calcareous matter be applied in its 
caustic state, as quick-lime: if sand be at hand, let, 
it be used in the sheep-folds and barn-yards; thus 
keeping the animals dry, and finally assisting, as 
burned clay, in mechanically separating the parti- 
cles of the soil. Joun Hare Pow. 





CULTURE OF COTTON IN MARYLAND. 


{Interesting letter on the culture of Cotton in Ma- 
ets published by permission of Doctor Muse, 

resident of the Agricultural Society of Dorches- 
ter county.j 

Eastville, E. S. Virginia, 22d Nov. 1825. 

Josern E. Muse, Esa. 

I have noticed your communication in the 39th 
number, vol. 7, of the American Farmer, and will 
endeavour to answer your inquiries. With respect 





to the Palma Christi, 1 am not able to give you names, w 


ject is, to keep it clean of grass and weeds in its 


in four days remarkably well. Other seed, soaked 
in cold water, came up in eight days. Other seed, 
planted dry, vegetated in twelve days. From ac- 
tual experiment, made by different persons this 
year, I believe that our salé marsh land, if not too 
ow, is peculiarly adapted to cotton. I saw some 
most beautiful and flourishing last August, growing | 
in a marsh pasture planted as late as the 20th of 
June, very full of blossoms, and promised well. 
This is very encouraging to some of us Eastern 
Shore farmers. I have here ventured a few hints, 
which, if they prove any way serviceable, will af- 
ford me much pleasure. 
Very respectfully, your obed’t serv't, 


F. H. SMITH. 
P. S. With respect to cultivation, the main ob- 


early stage. It is not near so liable to suffer from 
drought as corn, or any thing else. 





HOLDERNESS BULL. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Nine-tenths of the cows, and many of the bulls 
which have been imported from Liverpool, were 
purchased from mere cow-keepers, whose purposes 
do not require attention to the value of the offspring 
and of course, who cannot be led to give the hich 
prices, which fine breeding cattle of various descrip- 
tions always command. 

I should like to know, by whom the bull Cares 
was bred, by whom Friora was bred, and I might 
inguire by whom any, or acu of the Short Horns, 
which have been brought to New England, except- 
ing those sent hy Admiral Coffin. and those import. 
ed through Mr Williams, were bred. 

I saw an advertisement, not long since, of a cow 
called “Venus,” by which one of my neighbours wag 
led to imagine, that she was the celebrated cow, bred 
by Mr. Colling, and was prepared to hasten to Bos- 
ton with a view of making a purchase. A great 
deal has been said about the high prices, which 
breeders require for their stock. ‘Those who 
high prices, must require them in return. Let the 
purchasers ask for the certificates, and the names of 
the English breeders, from whom the American fa- 
mily is derived. Less hazard would arise, and less 
discgssion would ensue, as to the merits of any es- 
tablished race, if the contending parties, ascertain- 
ed that they were disputing about different things— 
alike only in having short horns. 

The successful speculation in Saxon sheep, hag 
led adventurers to bring from England, sheep of va- 
rious families, for which great prices have been ask- 
ed. Let the purchasers beware that there is as much 
difference in the quality of Southdown sheep—and 
in the quality of Dishley or New Leicester sheep, 
as in the quality of half-breed Merino, compared 
with high bred Saxon Merino sheep. And let them 
beware, that most of the sheep of these breeds which 
have been brought to the United States, within @ 
tew months, for sale, are decidedly bad of their hind, 
however valuable they may be to us, as superior té, 
our own. 

A Fux Bioop Yanxes, 

Worcester county, Mass. Dee. 1825. 





POTATOES. 


What will our friends in the interior—what will 
our farmers say—when we inform them that not- 
withstanding the daily arrival of potatoes from No- 
va Scotia, Ireland, Canada, &e. that they now sell, 
in our market, at a dollar a bushel! By the follow- 
ing they will learn, that notwithstanding the heavy 
duty, our Canadian neighbours are pouring in large 
quantities of potatoes into the United States. 


Quebec, Nov. 21, 1825. 


Eight hundred bushels of potatoes have lately 
been shipped at this port for Boston, in the Mica- 
mac and Ranger, making a total of upwards of twelve 
thousand bushels. {Dem. Press. 


—_—_———_— eT 
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MONTHLY RASPBERRY. 


Dear Sir, Baltimore, Nov. 30, 1825. 
A gentleman of my acquzintance solicited of me 
any information that [ possessed relative to the suc- 
cession of the bearing of the monthly raspberry. I 
feel confident that the bearing may be made certain, 
in succession, from clipping off the buds, thus throw- 





Sir—I am glad to find the inquiry in regard to 
the pedigree of the bull Holderness, not only as it 
is desirable to have the pedigree of this valuable, 
animal, but as it may lead your readers to notice! 
the pedilfrees of other breeding cattle which have; 
been impart, and have been paraded with fine: 

ithout having any claim to the excellence! 


ing back the bearing of fruit, from time to time, 
which will be more fully understood from practice. 
} am confident any fruit tree that is prevented from 
bearing one year, will cause the sueceeding year’s 
bearing of fruit to be much finer. I think grapes 
might be greatly improved by thus acting towards 


mueh information. It was introduced here about of the Jimproved race, although they may as accident-|them; or curtailing the quantity that the vine is to 
two years since, and although a more profitable al varieties exhibit some of the properties most - 
¢erep than corn or oats, the former staples of the be desired. 


bear each year. The monthly rose may be kept in 
a euccession of bearing by judiciously clipping eff 
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the first form tion oi buds: and other productions 

of nature may be thus treated. I think proper to 
ive you the above, as a hint, to be published through 


ful paper. P 
_— HENRY ALEXANDER. 


P. S. I do not offer the above as being entirely 
new. But like unto the application of the screw ol 
Archimedes as an elevator by the late ingenious and 
indefatigable Oliver Evans, it will be new to the 
great mass of mankind, and must be productive of 
ase. H. A. 





THE WINES OF 1825. 
numbers of Bell’s Weekly Messenger, received 
at the office of the American Farme.) 

Geaman Wines.—lIt is the universal opinion on 
the Rhine, that the quality of the wine of this year 
will be very fine, but the quantity will not much 
exceed an average vintage. 
commonly prevails in this — of the necessity 
of drinking old Rhenish wine, is little knogn in the 
country of its production. The wines isli are 
much esteemed, as well as those of 1822, from the 
excellence of the vintages; but except these, there 
is little, commonly no distinction or care as to the 

s of the wines. Itis said by the wine merchants 
of Cologne and Coblentz, that the introduction of 


(From late 


steam-boats on the Upper Rhine (in the establish-| 


ment of which they have assisted,) will materially 
benefit their trade. ‘The little boatmen who have 
undertaken, hitherto, the carriage of the wine to 
Holland, were never responsible, and seldom trust- 
worthy persons. Besides the slowness of their ope- 
rations, the wine entrusted to them often diminish- 
ed, or deteriorated by a mixture of water; and it 
has happened that casks for which transit duty has 
actually been paid in Holland, have been found full 
of pure water. ‘The steam-vessels will be enabled 
to tow down the beats laden with wine; and the 
rapidity of transport, and the absence of risk from 
dishonesty, must torether cause a reduction in price. 

Frencu Wines.—Great efforts are said to be 
made this year to produce a large quantity of spark- 
ling Burgundy, of which « few specimens have al- 
ready been made, and much esteemed by amateurs. 
The quality of wine, both in Burgundy and other 
parts of France, this year, is said to be good, but 
the quantity not very great. 

The vintage is said to be over in the neighbour 
hood of Lyons and in the south of France. The 
quantity of wine is stated as below the average sup- 
ply; but it is believed that in quality it will equal 
that of the comet. 

Tours, Oct. 6.—The vintage of this year is in 
high repute, and is considered to be the best which 
haspresented itsc If for many years past; the conse- 

ence is, that the prices are comparatively high. 

‘he country is filled with Parisian wine-merchants, 
who are buying all they can lay their hands on. 
They are the more induced to do so, because from 
the excessive heat of the summer, the grape has 
produced a very high coloured wine, and it will 
consequently bear a greater mixture. 
Wine, in this country, is four pounds a piece, (about 
60 gallons,) cask included. At Orleans, it is only 
half that price; but there the wine is not so good; 
further south, the choice wines have risen to an 
enormous price: [ mean the wines of this season. 
La Fitte has risen to 3600 francs, to which must be 
added 800 francs commission for wastage and cel- 
larage, making together 4400 francs for a tonneau 
of wine, comprising about four English hogsheads; 
or in other words, about 45l. sterling the hogshead,; 
80 high is the reputation of this year’s vintage. 
Rose is about two-thirds that price; but as the story 
G0es, it is said, that each merchant in Bordeaux 
sells as much of the choice wine as can be produc- 
ed altogether; and the fact is, they are frequently 


The opinion which so) 


The price of! 


enabled by a mixture, to sell wine nearly as good, 
for it happens that the ordinary wines of the eoun- 
try, often in three or four years, acquire a bouquet, 
which gives them as good a flavour as the wines of 
those vineyards that are in the highest repute. The 
wines are the great attraction of this country. 
There are about 2000 English in this town and 
neighbourhood—for the most part, driven out of 
their own country by the absurd high taxation, 
amounting to a prohibition, upon the wines of 
France. But nothing would tend so much to recal 
the English emigrants as the repeal of the house 
and window taxes, of which no vestige is to be 
found at Tours, consequently, the houses are large, 
airy, and well lighted; not confined and cramped as 
English dwellings, with windows blocked up, or 
making shifts from borrowed lights to evade the tax 
gentlemen. In short, nothing is so much talked of 
at Tours, as an excuse for the non-resident English, 
as the’ weight of taxes at home; and amongst the| 
first the house and window taxes, which are at va-| 
riance with domestic privacy. and are worse than a 
whole establishment of gens d’armes. English fa- 
milies are to be found every where, from Calais to 
‘the utmost limit of the Eastern Pyrenees. The le- | 
|gislature have begun to remedy this by reducing 
ithe duties, but it is not yet half done for the attain- 
‘ment of its object. Millions are annually spent 
ihere. However, the ministry have already done 








}more than they are thanked for at home—they are 
\in advance of the age in which they live. 

By advices from Uporto, dated Sept. 27, we learn 
that the vintage, (for the success of which eonside- 
rable fears were entertained for some period past, 


|in consequence of the heavy and incessant rains 
‘experienced there,) will prove a productive one, and 





\it is hoped that the quality of the wine will be very 


‘superior to what was anticipated. ‘The account! 


‘manner: “The vintage, after all, will be a famous 
one; the weather has cleared up just in time for us, 
and all is going on most prosperously.” 


co —————— 
EDUCATION. 





THE PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM. 


Art. xx.—/ln Epitome of the Improved Pestalozzian 
System of Education, as practised by William Phi- 
quepal and Madam Fretageot, formerly in Paris, 
and now in Philadelphia; communicated at the re- 
quest of the Editor, by Wittiam Macuure, Esq. 


Tue great and fundamental principle is, never to 
attempt to teach children what they de not compre- 
hend, and to teach them in the exact ratio of their 
understanding it, without omitting ove link in the 
chain of ratiocination, proceeding always from the 
known to the unknown, from the most easy to the 
most difficult, practising the most extensive and ac- 
curate use of all the senses, exercising, i) proving, 
and pertecting all the mental and corporeal facul- 
ties by quickening combination; accelerating and 
carefully arranging comparison; judiciously and im- 
partially making deduction, summing up the results 
free from prejudices, and cautiously avoiding the 
delusions of imugi :ation, the constant source of ig- 
norance and error. 

The means of effectuating the above are, first, a 
careful examination and inspection of the objects 
themselves, or of tangible and visible instruments, | 
calculated to demon trate their properties and bring 
them within the reach of the senses. If these can- 
not be obtained, then accurate designs, or represen- 
tations, and books, and descriptions, although im- 
perfect substitutes, are employed; but these are not 
to be resorted to until every possible means of ac- 
| quiring the first two have failed. 





‘concludes in the following brief and satisfactory | 





| ‘They learn mechanism by the machines or exact 
‘models of them; arithmetic, by an instrament call- 


ed the arithmometer, geometry, by an instrument 
called the trigonometer, and another called the ma- 
themometer, by which the most useful propositions 
of Euclid are reduced to the comprehension of a 
child of 5 or 6 years old; mathematics, by the help 
of the last mentioned instruments; and all the ma- 
thematical forms in substance, by solid figures. Na- 
tural history in all its branches is learned by exa- 
mining the objects in substance, or accurate repre- 
sentations of them, in designs or prints; anatomy 
by skeletons, preparations, and wax figures; geo- 
graphy by globes and maps, most of the last of their 
own construction, and hygiene, or the preservation 
of health, by their own experience, in attending to 
the consequences of all the natural functions. ‘They 
are taught the elements of writing and designing by 
the freedom of hand, acquired by a constant prac- 
tice, in forming all kinds of figures, with a slate and 
pencil put into their hands, when they fir-t enter 
the school, on which they draw right lines, dividing 
them into equal parts, thereby obtaining an accura- _ 
cy of the eye which, joined to the constant exercise 
of judging of the distances of objects and their 
height, gives them a perfect idea of space, and prac- 
tises them in a rapid and correct coup d’ cil, so ne- 
cessary in the useful arts and manufactures, and on 
which the accurate knowledge of the properties 
of every species of matter depends. ‘Ihey learn 
music by the distinct difference of sounds, through 
the medium of an organ constructed for the pur- 
pose, and a sonometer; and first, learn sounds be- 
fore they are taught the notes or signs of those 
sounds; gymnastics, or the exercise of all muscular 
motions, they acquire by the practice of all kinds of 
movements, always preferring those that may lead 
to utility, such as marching, climbing, the manual 
exercise, &c. &c, They are taught the greatest 
part of those branches at the same time, never fa- 
tiguing the mind with more than an hour’s attention 
to the same thing, changing the study, and render- 
ing it a play by variety. ‘The pupils learn as many 
modern languages as there are different languages 
spoken by the boys of different nations at school, 
each instructing the others in the vocabulary of his 
language, while he acquires the words correspond- 
ing in the language of those he converses with, un- 
til he has a complete vocabulary in his head, when 
he begins translating his own latguage into the fo- 
reign, and the master, when he corrects bis transla- 
tion, gives him the rules of grammar, by which he 
is guided in the correction, by which means the pu- 
pil learns the practice and theory of grammar at the 
same time; and while the rule is imprinted on his 
memory, he has a tolerable idea of the reason and 
utility of the rule, confirmed by the example in his 
translation, and supported by the explanation of the 
master, which avoids the dry, disagreeable, and dis- 
gusting study of the theory of grammar, than which 
nothing can be more irksome, tiresome, and unplea- 
sant to the learner, or more difficult for the school- 
master, to command attention to; and often renders 
correction and punishment necessary, to force the 
a 7 to choose the lesser evil. 

“ducation ought to be the apprenticeship of life, 
and children ought to be taught what imperious ne- 
cessity may force them to practice when men, al- 
ways preferring the useful to the ornamental; pre- 

aring them to withstand the reverses of fortune, 
eaving the choice of their amusement and pastime, 
until their pecuniary independence shall permit them 
to make a choice of their pleasures. 

To court pleasure and avoid pain, includes the 
greatest part of the motives of human actions; to 
accomplish which, children ought to be taught to 
avoid remorse, fear, misery, and ennui. To prevent 
the first, act always honestly and uprightly; do as 
you would wish to be done by: secondly, retain all 
your instinctive courage and view every thing as it" 
really exists: thirdly, :llow a moderate indulgenee 
of the natural appetites, and enjoin a total prohibi- 
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tion against acquiring any artificial tastes or appe- 
tites; observe frugality, and the strictest economy 
in the smallest expenditure, recollecting the old pro- 
verb, “take care of the pence, the pounds will take 
care of themselves:” fourthly, obtain a knowledge 
of the objects of nature and art, and an early habit 
of receiving pleasure from the examination of them. 

Hume’s definition of man, that he is a bundle of 
habits, is as trne as laconic, and points out the ad- 
vantages that instructors of youth might derive from 
that propensity, namely, that of acting from habit. 
By constantly and habitually associating pleasurable 
sensations with all the useful and necessary opera- 
tions of life, we thus turn the common occupations 
which the wants of man require into amusements; 
and form the life of man into an agreeable pastime. 
If we examine how the trifling diversions of hunting, 
fishing, gaming, &c. &c. become pleasures, we shall 
find the cause to exist in habit, and frequent use, 
which might be more easily attached to some useful 
employment, the advantages of which would be per- 
manent end lasting, and not finishing when the ac- 
tion was performed, or productive only of remorse 
and repentance, like nine-tenths of the fashionable 
amusements. Upon this great and powerful lever 
of the mind, which as yet has been employed only 
by crafty politi¢ians, and by that portion of eccle- 
siastics who have abused religion for their selfish 
and antisocial purposes, volumes might be written 
to explain its beneficent connexion with all the rami- 
fications of society; but this digression would take 
us too far from our present purpose. 

Two of the best gifts of nature to man are, health 
and time; and perhaps the total neglect and abuse 
of both may be the cause of most of his miseries 
and misfortunes, both moral and physical; to rectify 
which, as far as precept, example, and experience 
can do it, ought to be one of the principal objects 
of instruction. This is to be effected by adopting 
the most effectual means of preserving the one, and 
making the best possible use of the other, before it 
is too late; for unfortunately the youth of all coun- 


tries have squandered the greatest part of both 


before they have learned their value. 
The immense advantage of the energy and exer- 


tion springing from free will, over the cramped and |tal, making at the same time the application of all 


snail-paced progress produced by coercion and 
force in the government of men, as well as of the 
animal creation, must be evident to the most super- 
ficial observer; but in no case does the evil so ma- 


terially injure and destroy the best and most valua-'tribute of infallibility being exploded, the master 
ble interests of society, as in the coercion and loses none of his influence with his pupils by acknow- 
punishment of children during their education. jledging that he is ignorant ef the subject in ques- 


This is the source from which spring all the vio- 


lent malignant passions of anger, revenge, hatred,! system, in accomplishing which, he has only to 
&c.; this is the destroyer and exterminator of all! keep one lesson before the class, and the boys have 
their amiable and benevolent sentiments. It is the!a better chance to learn that particular science or 
corruptor of the heart—it stupifies the head, and art well, than if the master had been an old pro- 


suppresses all talent and genius, breaks down the 


spirit of natural independence, and fits men for| 
slaves, by exaggerating their propensity to crime,/capable of teaching the ehildren how to get over 
and annihilating all the fine feelings that lead to| 


great and benevolent actions. All these fatal con- 
sequences are avoided by the nature of the system, 
not requiring any such barbarous means of execu- 
tion, and rendering the substitution of reason in 
place of coercion, both easy and agreeable to both 
master and pupil; their natural curiosity is encou- 
raged and excited, when the gratification of it is a 

jeasure both to the instructor and learner: Never 

eing forced to do any thing they do not like, all 
their actions are bottomed on free will, and united 
with agreeable sensations. ‘Their most complicated 
studies are but an amusement, which increases with 
the difficulties they encounter; and this concatena- 
tion of pleasurable ideas with moral study never 
ceases, and is the cause of their being at school 
during their whole lives; and the progress of their 
knowledge and improvement finishes only in the 
grave. 


The boys learn at least one mechanical a.t: for 
instance, to set types and print; and for this pur- 
pose there is a printing press in each school, by the 
aid of which are published all their elementary 
books, all of which are constructed upon the con- 
trary principles from those of the old school: viz. 
taking the most direct and easiest road to arrive at 
the end proposed, in place of the circuitous meta- 
physical method adopted by the old system, as if 
teachers were afraid of giving knowledge too cheap. 
By setting types they practice accurate spelling, 
and become familiar with the construction of all 
the languages which they print, and they can earn 
their bread in case of necessity. It is also a great 
source of economy to the school, and answers all the 
purposes of a recreation from more difficult studies. 

The immense advantages of the system are more 
evident when applied to the great bulk of mankind; 
namely, the productive, labouring and useful class- 
es. ‘Those who from conquest, force, fraud, or the 
industry of their ancestors, are left with a sufficient 
revenue to live without labour, may remain in a 
state of ignorance. Perhaps this may be the fact, 
without injuring materially the state of civilization 


drawing of just and accurate consequences, and 
lays the foundation for a quick, impartial, and logi- 
cal judgment, in deciding on all questions of intyi. 
cacy and difficulty, by furnishing to the mind the 
necessary elements to unravel the most complicated 
subjects. : 

The public are now generally informed that the 
Pestalozzian system of education has been intro. 
duced into this country by the public spirit and libe. 
rality of Mr. Maclure. 

The following facts in relation to the actual state 
of the schools at Philadelphia, were communicated 
by him in answer to the inquiries of the editor: 

Extract of a letter dated Philadelphia, Aug. 19, 1825, 

Madam Fretageot’s school has been established 
here four years next October, has 32 pupils, as 
many as she can take, and several are waiting for 
vacancies; she has already completed the educa. 
tion of some, whose parents thought them sufficient. 
ly instructed in all useful and necessary information, 

Mr. Phiquepal began his school a few months 
ago; has 18 pupils, and will very soon have as 





in the mass of society, as the ignorance of the class 


property, a state of things so necessary to general 
happiness, and to ihe elevatioa of mankind to the 
highest condition of moral and physical perfection. 
The pupils are capable of obtaining an accuracy of 
sight, which they acquire by a constant practice of 
measuring distance and dimensions, which gives 
them, when they leave the school, an experience 
equal to the acquirements of many years of instruc- 
tion of an artizan; as they can, at a glance, decide 
whether a horse-shoe, a nail, a board, or any other 
piece of iron, wood, &c., will answer the purpose 
for which it is intended, without the trouble of trying. 

They learn natural philosophy by the most im- 
proved and simple instruments; chemistry by the 
latest and most accurate experiments, never de- 
parting from the golden rule of proceeding from} 
the most simple to the most compound; from the 
easiest to the most difficult; from the known to the 
unknown; and preferring the useful to the ornamen 





ithe necessary arts and occupations, that their utili- 
ity may not be lost sight of for a moment. 

One of the advantages attached to the system, is 
the facility of forming professors. The’ popish at- 


tion, but will learn it along with them, according to 


} 4 ° . ° 
fessor; for by learning it himself so reeently, he is 
‘instructed in all the difficult places, and is more 


them—an advantage which the Lancasterian, or 
monitorial system, has over the old method. 

Lithography being the best, cheapest, and easiest 
mode of making accurate representations of every 
thing, and this system requiring so great a number 
of exact representations, as they are in all possible 
cases substituted for books or descriptions, the pu- 
pils are all taught how to design on the stone or 
cartoons, and how to make the proper ink and pen- 
eils, as well as all the manipulation of printing and 
working the press, &c. 

The advantages of calculating in the common 
way of reckoning by’ cyphers, is the smallest part 
of the great and beneficial mental improvement, 
gained by the calculation on memory, without the 
aid of any artificial figures, as it exercises, improves, 
and accelerates the combinations, and rend-rs com 


spoken of facilitates and accelerates the division of| 








parison easy and accurate; while it accustoms the 
young mind to rapid deductions, facilitates the 


many as he wishes to take—as the method requires 
more constant attention on the part of the instruc. 
tor than that of the old schools, particularly at first; 
as the greatest part of the scholars have been treat- 
ed differently by previous education, and have got 
habits that must be changed before they can be 
effectually benefited by the system. It would be 
necessary, to reap the full advantage of the me- 
thod, that the children should be sent before they 
were at any school, except being taught by the 
mother, who would be aided much by a small book 
published by Pestalozzi, called the Mother's Ma- 
nual. { have always thought that children cannot 
be put too soon to school, and the present practice, 
commencing in many countries of Europe seems 
to sanction it. 

I have seen nothing printed about the system er- 
cept Neef’s Sketch, which is all sold, and scarcel 
a copy is to be obtained in this country, although 
18 volumes have been printed at Stutgard, in Ger- 
many, on the Pestalozzian method, which sold se 
well, that the printer gave Pestalozzi 60,000 francs 
for his share of the profits. The above epitome ii 
too short, but [ like short books with only the out- 
lines; they afford room for reflection, to fill up the 
vacuum, and stimulate thought, which fixes the sub- 
ject more firmly in the memory, besides flattering 
self-love, (one of the strongest passions,) by autho- 
rising the reader to consider himself as author of 
all he reads or finds out by his own reflections. 
The fault I find with a great many books, is that 
mania of making things too plain, leaving nothing 
to cogitation, and treating too contemptuously the 
intellectual faculties of the reader. , 





LTS 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





Our old friend and correspondent SoLomon Smet! 
Welcome again to the columns of the Farmer! 


Leghorn hats being expensive and very indispen- 
sable articles, as all husbands will agree; particular- 
ly as regards the former, and all wives as regards 
the latter, ard money being now a days a scarce 
article, without which Leghorus are not to be ob- 
tained, I thought [ could not render a more accept- 
able service to the community at large, and parti- 
cularly the ladies, than by putting them in the wey 
of making their old hats as good as new, by the fol- 
lowing 
DIRECTIONS FOR CLEANSING AND WHITENING STRAW 

HATS. 

Taxe cold unsullied lye and first wash and rub 
the straw hat with it, then with a brush for the pur- 
pose, wash and rub the hat with boiling suds of lye, 
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French fine white soap, and lemons mixed together 
and boiled in a pot; after which wash the hat seve- 
ral times with clear cold water, and when nearly 

, stretch it on a wooden block of the size you 
wish the hat to be, then smooth it with a piece of 
wood made for the purpose, after which iron it, tak- 
ing care to have the iron moderately heated to pre- 
yent scorching; when dry put it over the smoke of 
a tea-spoonful of brimstone for three days, and it will 
again take its colour and beauty as when new. For 
one hat as much soap as is necessary to wash a poc- 
ket handkerchief will be required, and the half of a 
jemon. ‘The hat should be dried in the sun. 

In braiding, that part of the straw within an inch 
of the top, or near the first joint, is not used, as the 
former would easily turn yellow, and the latter, be- 
ing hollow like a reed, would be apt to break—only 


’ about two inches of the straw is good. 


8 inches. A. Sinches. A. 





Q% inches. 


The above are the appearances and dimensions 
ef the instruments for smoothing the hats—they are 
made of box-wood. A. isa round head, flat and very 
smooth on the top. B. is of a wedge shape, smooth, 
and a little rounding at the edge or bottom  C. is 
of a size suitable to grasp with the hand. The brush 
to be used should be a common soft clothes brush. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


stianteniaanll 








NEWLY-INVENTED SILK LOOM. 

A loom has recently been made at Lyons for 
silk-weaving, which has many advantages. It is 
composed of five stages, and the mechanism, which 
is simple, allows one man to weave five pieces at 
the same time. ‘he loom has been examined by 
the Commissioners from the Academy of Lyons, in 
company with M. Jacquart, the inventor of that 
sort now in use, and which was imported into Eng- 
land with great haste, tending to prove its great 
advantages. M. Jacquart is of opinion that the new 
invention is of great importance, and he has point- 
ed out some improvements in it. The inventor is 
M. Lebrun, and the, Academy intends to confer a 
gold medal on him. By this loom a saving will be 
made of four-fifths in the expense of labour. 

[Courier Francais. 





LARGE ELM TREE. 

The elm in Hatfield, Massachusetts, is supposed 
to be the largest tree in New England, it measures 
in circumference 34 feet, at 2 feet from the ground; 
at the height of 5 feet, the smallest place in the 
trunk, the cireumference is 24 feet, 6 inches. ‘There 
isacut in the tree 4 feet from the ground, which 
tradition says was made by the Indians, for the bigh- 
est rise of water in Connecticut river. 





TO SWEETEN A FOUL CASK. 
Set fire to a pound or more of broken charcoal, 
pit it into the cask and immediately fill up the cask 
with boiling water. After this, roll the cask once 


or twice a day for a week; then pour out the char- 
coal and water, wash out the cask with clean cold 
water,and expose it to the external air for some days. 





Items from late English papers received in exchange 
Sor the American Farmer. 

The large building in Gradwell street, Liverpool, 
occupied by Messrs. Cropper, Benson, & Co. mer- 
chants, and filled with nearly 2,700 bags of New Or- 
leans and Bengal cottea, was destroyed by fire on 
Sunday evening, 16th October. The premises were 
consumed in a few hours, and the cotton, which was 
worth nearly 40,0001. either destroyed or damaged. 
It is singular, that within the last fortnight between 
3,000 and 4,000 bags of cotton have been destroyed 
in Liverpool by fire. 

The king of Wirtemburgh is doing every thing 
possible for the improvement of his kingdom and the 
condition of his subjects. He keeps 150 blood stud 
horses, and the consequence is, that beautiful horses 
are every where to be seen. He labours to improve 
all branches of the arts, agriculture, &c. He has 
established an experimental farm of 800 acres—is 
founding orphan schools, encouraging talent, &c. 


In London the money market at the latest dates, 
continued as plentiful as had been the case for seve- 
ral months, and there was no particular pressure. 


Refurm.—One of the newspapers recently esta- 
blished by the mechanic interest, to promote reform, 
proposes that poor parents be allowed to strangle 
their children, or at least to sell them! 


Miss Stephens succeeds Miss Foot at the theatre 
royal, Edinburgh. Miss Foot received 600 pounds 
for twelve nights. Miss Stephens received 1000 
pounds for four nights at the music festivals! 





THR PARMIE, 


Bactmmore, Fripay, DecemBeR 16, 1825. 











INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT CONVENTION. 
Baltimore, Dec. 14th, 1825. 





This being the day appointed for the meeting of, 
Delegates from the several counties of Maryland to_ 
deliberate upon measures best calculated to pro- 
mote the Internal Improvement of the State, at 11) 
o'clock the Delegates appointed by the several; 
counties hereinafter mentioned, met in the chamber 
of the first branch of the city council of the city of 
Baltimore, appropriated for their accommodation 
by the Mayor of this city—Whereupon the meeting 
being called to order by the hon. J. 2. Plater, of St. 
Mary’s county, the Hon. Cuartes Carrot of Car-| 
rollton, was nominated by Governor Sprigg,of Prince’ 
Geerge’s county, and by the unanimous assent of 
the Convention, appointed to preside over their de- 
liberations. 

On motion of Daniel Jenifer, Esq., of Charles 
county, John S. Skinner, of the city of Baltimore. 
was appointed secretary, and Thomas Phenix, of. 
said city, appointed assistant secretary. 

The roll being called, the following gentlemen 
answered to their names, viz: 

Frederick county—John McPherson, William Ty- 
ler, Grafton Duvall, Richard Potts, John Nelson, 
John Thomas, John Lee. 

Alleghany—John McMahon, John MeHenry, John 
Hoye, John Templeman, Andrew Bruce, Robert 
Swan. 

Washington—Wm. Gabby, Thomas Buchanan, 
Wm. Fitzhugh, Col. John Blackford, Wm. Price, 
Thomas C. Brent, Franklin Anderson. 

Anne Arundel—Thomas Snowden, Daniel Mur- 
ray, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, George Howard, 





Harford—tsrael D. Maulsby, John Forwood, Geo, 
M. Gil, Alexander Norris, Charles S. Sewall. 

Baltimore county—General Tobias E. Stansbury, 
Capt. R. T. Spence, Elias Brown, James Howard, 
_ John S. Smith, George Harryman, Joseph N. 

ord. 

Baltimore city—Col. John E. Howard, Thomas 
Ellicott, Isaac McKim, George Hoffman, Wm. Lor- 
man, John P. Kennedy. 

City uf Annapolis—Dr. Dennis Claude, James 
a J. J. Speed, Thomas H. Carroll, Jeremiah 

ughes. 

rince George’s—Samuel Sprigg, John R. Ma 
der, Robert W Bowie, Major Jo : C. Herbert, Ma. 
jor Wm. T. Wootten, William Bowie, of Walter, 
George Semmes. — < es ne 

Montgomery—George C. Washington, William 
Darne, Richard oe mat Archibald oy 

St. Mary’s—John R. Plater, Peter Gough, Ge- 
rard N. Cassin, Joseph Stone, Enoch J. Millard, 
and H. G. S. Key. 

Charles—Nicholas Stonestreet, Daniel Jenifer. 
Wn. D. Merrick, Gwinn Harris, Henry Brawner, 
John Ferguson. , 

Mr. Potts, of Frederick county, submitted the 
following resolution, which was congurred in: 

Resolved, That the subject of internal improve- 
ment be referred to a committee of thirteen mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the chair, and to consist of 
at least one from each county and one frem each 
city, with instructions to consider and report the 
expediency of addressing a memorial to the Legis- 
lature of Maryland, recommending a general sys- 
tem for improving the natural resources of the 
State, with a view to the general welfare of her 
citizens, and to her proper and becoming rank 
among her sister states. 

Resolved, That this committee be further in- 
structed to consider and report the ways and means 
in their judgment best calculated to efleet this great 
and common object of the people of Maryland. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet in the 
court-house, to-mofrow morning at 11 o’clock. 


Thursday, Dec. 15. 

The Convention met agreeably to adjournment, 
when the following names were announced as of 
the members of the committee appointed under the 
foregoing resolution: r 

Richard Potts, chairman; John McPherson, Tho- 
mas Eliicott, Thomas H. Carroll, John McHenry,- 
Daniel Jenifer, William Darne, Daniel Murray, 
Israel D. Maulsby, Genl. J. S: Smith, Thomas 
Buchanan, Samuel Sprigg, John R. Plater. 





5c > Meeting of the Trustees of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society for the Western Shore of Ma- 
ryland. We have not room this week to insert the 
proceedings of the Trustees at their meeting at Lex- 
ington, on ‘Thursday last. Some modifications of 
the list of premiums to be awarded at the Cattlé 
Show, in June next, were reported and adopted, 
and the whole scheme of premiums as adjusted and 
finally agreed upon, was ordered to be published in 
the American Farmer, which shall be done as soon 
as room and opportunity will allow. 

The meeting adjourned to hold their next session 
at the residence of James Carroll, jun. Esq. in the . 
city of —" on Thursday next, the 22d of the. 
present mont 





$c The valuable address of Dr. Muse to the 
Agricultural Society of Dorchester county, will be 
published in the next number of the American Far- 
mer, by order of said society. 





Ouro Tosacco.—Prodigious extension of the cul- 
ture of that article, con lated in that, state, as 





of Waverly. 


appears by the following extract to the Editor of 
the American Farmer, dated Putnam, November, 
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1825. The sample enclosed was very remarkable 
for the fineness of the texture, but the colour was 
rather of a green yellow than of that golden yellow 
which commands the highest price in our market. 
It would yet pay at present, a very ample profit, 
even without the facility of transportation, which, 
as the friend of every practicable scheme of cheapen- 
ing and quickening our internal commerce, we hope 
to see afforded in the Ohio and Chesapeake canal. 


“Sir,—Knowing the deep interest you take in 
whatever concerns the agricultural interests of our 
country. I take the liberty to enclose to you a spe- 
cimen of the yellow tobacco raised in this county, 


and request of you the probable price per cwt. of 


such as the enclosed specimen. 

“There has been a very considerable quantity 
raised in this county this season, and more in the 
adjacent ones. The probability is, that next year 
there will be an immense quantity cultivated. 
should not be surprised if there should be 50,000 
acres* planted. Should the price keep up, the pros- 
pects of our farmers will be truly flattering. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
H. SAFFORD.” 





‘The spirit of improvement is abroad upon the earth.” 
We take leave to record the following letter, just 
received from Jamaica, to show to our correspon- 


from all quarters—and to compliments like the fol- 
lowing, the Editor honestly disavows all title, but 
as he considers himself the organ of those whose 
contributions have caused the American Farmer to 
be sought in various foreign countries. ‘To show 
the zeal and the objects of “The Horticultural and 
os Society of Jamaica,” we publish the 
following list of premiums, to wit: 

XL. That the following be the subjects for infor- 
mation, upon which prizes shall be offered; the 
communications to be sent to the Secretary by the 
15th of November, 1826. 

1. The progress and present state of agriculture 
in Jamaica, or in the other West India colonies. 

2. The progress and present state of horticulture 
in Jamaica, or in the other West India colonies. 

$. New methods by which the culture or prepa- 
ration of the present staples of the island may be 
improved. 

4. The diseases of horses, mules, oxen, and sheep 
in the West Indies, and the means of curing them. 

5. The diseases of cultivated plants in this cli- 
mg and the modes of checking and of preventing 

em. 

6. The natural history of the insects, birds, and 
other animals, most destructive to vegetation, and 
the most effectual means of hindering or counter- 
acting their ravages. 

7. The most economical modes of irrigating flat 
and mountainous lands, with the least waste of the 
nutritious particles of the soil. 

8. The most economical and effectual modes of 
draining marshy soils. 

9. Any valuable medical property in planis hi- 
therto unknown. 

10. The preparation of wine from the vine (vitis 
vinifera,) and of vinous liquors from other fruits in 
the tropics. 

11. Descriptions of plants not previously known, 
or known imperfectly, with their botanical charac- 
ters, and with specimens of each plant described, 
if practicable. 





*This would probably be more than is cultivated in 
all Maryland, and the effect may be easily imagined. 
We shall send some samples of our best tobacco, with 
the present prices annexed, to ovr correspondents in 
Ohio, to serve as standards of comparison and judg- 


12. The most advantageous modes of grafting in 
the tropics, with an account of the plants on which 
these modes have been successful. 

The Society shall likewise offer prizes fer the 
following objects: 

13. Improved specimens of esculent vegetables and 
fruits, whether native or foreign, raised in this island. 

14. The introduction of any new and valuable 


each to be accompanied with an account of its his- 
tory and cultivation. ; 

15. ‘The best specimens of wines made within the 
tropics, from the vine, or from other fruits. Not 
less than three bottles of each sort of wine to be sent. 

16. ‘To such persons of free condition, whether 
of colour, or black, and male or female, as may, 
through his own industry, have put the cottage he 
|has inhabited, with a garden attached to it, into 


two doubloons. 
lar premium. 


of premiums in money. 
Sir, Kingston, Jamaica, June 27th, 1825. 





member. 
the minutes of their first proceedings, which will 
explain to you the objects which the Society have 
in view. Permit me to assure you, that any assis- 
tance from you in furtherance of these objects, will 
be most gratefully received and acknowledged. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient serv’t, 
J. MILLER, M. D., See’ry. 

J. S. Sginner, Esa. 





Prospects ror Farmers in 1826,—It is painful 
to learn, by gentlemen arriving here from dierent 
parts of the State to attend the Convention, that 
the prospects for a grain crop next year are more 
gloomy than they were almost ever known to be at 
this season. Fields, which it has been heretviore 
necessary to check by feeding down, present scarce- 
ly a sign of vegetation, so intense and long con- 
tinued have been the drought and drying winds of 
autuinn and winter. 





Marxetine.—Butter, lb. 25 to 31 ets——Chickens, 
per doz. 91.374 to 1.50--Geese, 50—Turkies 75 to 
91.25—Ducks, pair, 572 to 62—Eyys, doz. 25 cts. 
—Beef, prime pieces, lb. 8 cts.—Veal, 10 cents.— 
Lamb, 5 to 6 cts.—Pork, clb. 94.50—Irisn Potatoes, 
bush. 75 cts. to $l—Sweet Potatoes, 75 cts.--Lur- 
nips, 50 cts. 


Tosacco.—Amount of inspections in the state 
warehouses, during the last week —66 hhds. 
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plant, or esculent vegetable, or fruit. Specimens of 


ithe neatest condition, a premium not exceeding 
17. ‘Toa slave of either sex, for the same, a simi- 


XIL That the prizes to be bestowed by the So- 


ciety shall coasist of silver medals of two sizes, and 


I have the honor of informing you, that a Society 
for the Encouragement of Horticulture and Agri- 
dents that their lights, which give all its value to/culture, and the Arts connected with them, recent- 
the American Farmer, are not “hid under a bushel;” |ly established in Jamaica, have done themselves 


they are reflected to, and in their turn attract light/the honour of electing you to be a corresponding 
I beg leave to transmit herewith a copy of 















































cation—Directions for cleansing and whitening Straw 
hats, with a cut—Newly invented Silk-loom—Large Elm 
rree—Extracts from late English Papers—Proceedings 
of the Maryland Conyention for Internal Improvements 
—Cuitivation of Tobacco in Ohio—Horticultural and 
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PRICES CUBRENT. 
ks |WHOLESALE.|  RETAnL” 
ARTICLES. per. to from; wr 
BEtF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.) 8 50} 9 00 Th 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Jb. 6 ll 
BEES-W AX, Am. yellow | — 33} 35 
COFFEE, Java,...:.}|— 18 19 22) & 
Havana,....)|— 154; 174 18} gg 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.} — 18 20 
Georgia Upland,. .. | — 15 16 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,; — 33 
An advance of 1 cent) — 
each number to No. 18 | — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12} 124) 14) <4 
Dipt, ee 66 66 @ 4-8 — 10 1] lg 
CUEBOR,.. oe ce’ a 8} 10) 1} 45 
FEATHERS, Live,...|—| 34 37 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbi.| 2 75| 3 25) 3 50 
Shad, trimmed, —/|6 7 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . {bush} 1 10; 1 12 od 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.| 4 75] 5 00) 6 00) 6 
Extra.....-+ do. | — |5 124, 5 25 
WO die 6 od a ee — | 4 15| 4 62 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 5 00 none 
J ae. Ib. 9} ll 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 25 Ib 5 00 § 5 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush 53} 55 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00) 1 05) 
do. Lawler,..... | — 80} 90 
ie ye —! 80) 8 
Buckwheat, ..... _ 55} 75 
Rye, 2.2. ccoes _— 54) 55 
i a _ 95| 1 00 
Clover Seed, Red .. | — | 5 00 5 50; 
Ruta Baga Seed,. ../ Ib.{ 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, ‘bush; 1 75| 2 00 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,} — | 1 25 15 
Timothy Seed, ....|—j| 2 25 25 
eae _ 35! 36 
Peas, Black Eyed,.. | — | 1 00 1 50 
Beans, White, .... | — {1 374 15 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton ,200 
cmv, RE eee Ib. 27; 29 
HOGS’ LARD,...<«.. — 10 1 
LEATHER. Soal, best, | — 27; 28 
| MOLASSES, sugar-house! gal. 45) 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.| 3 00, 3 25) 3 75 
|NAILS, 6a20d. ..... | Ib 7 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbi./1 874 
Rear — | 2 25 
| Turpentine, Soft, —/|2 
| OIL, Whale, common, . jgal. 32} 365) 
| Linseed, ....... —_— 90 95! 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |13 00/1350 
do Prime,. .. | — |10 50) 12 00 
| PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.|5 374] 
ee rear Ib. 34| 4 6 
SOAP Baltimore White,; Ib. 12) 14 18 , 
do. Brown, . | — 64) 73 9 it 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 26} 27) 38) §© 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 80; 1 00) } 25 ‘ 
‘APPT E BRANDY, Ist pr} ~- $5] 374 50 
SUGARS, Havana White,/c.1b.)13 50) 15 00116 09° 
do. Brown,.. | — jI1 00 
Lougiaes, « «20.6% — |10 00)11 0011 5012 50 
a ee ere Ib. lg} 22) 20 @ 
eee —| “16; 18 19 
SPICES, Cloves,...-. | — 80} 85; 1 00 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 10 
Pepper,... 2... _ 18 25, 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... |bush} 42) 45 
Ground Alum,.. «| — 50 62) 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |ewt| 9 50 12 50 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50} 3 00; 3 50) 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — |. 1 20) 1 25 
a ee —.} 1 20) 1 50; 1 62) 1% 
Sree doz.) 4 8 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.| 1 60| 2 00) 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bI’d| 1b. 35} 40/) inwashed 
do. crossed,..|— 28} 30! | uttree of 
Common, Country, . | — 25 tags. 
Skinvers’ or Pulled, . | — $3, 35 





Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN & 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St. 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
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Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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AN ORATION 


the dignity and utilit Of the art ana iciinee 
Tee cltne delivered. hefere the Dorshester 7 

Society, and a numerous audience, at 
frst Exhibition and Fair, held in , Vow. 
“40, 1825—by Joseru E. Muse, M.D. President of 
* the Society. 


{Communicated for the American Farmer.] 


Tus day, gentlemen, will constitute a — 
in the annals of Dorchester county, this day, 
first, on which the cultivators of our soil have 
convened, to receive the honourable badges of suc- 
éessful emulation; and to deliberate on and syste- 


_qpatize schemes of aricultural improvement, will 


establish an anniversary, which will command the! use 
respect and admiration of our children; because, it 
‘will promote their wealth and ; and per- 
petunte their fathers’ monument of ind ¢ to 
pe for, agriculture is the base of nation- 
wealth; and national wealth of human liberty; as 
tlie arms of our beloved country, united in archi- 
tectural strength and beauty, they constitute one co- 
lossal column, “unum e pluribus,” the base of agri- 
culture, the shaft of wealth, and the capital of human} s 


To trace minutely, the history of agriculture, 
would be a useless occupation of time. A mere 
sketch of the veneration in which it has been held, 
from the earliest ages, through the labyrinth of 
antiquit would be a tedious and unavailing labour, 
it is Vificient to know that at all times, and by all 
nations, the art of agriculture has been admired as 
the first and best occupation of man. The earliest}i 
history of the eastern nations cstablishes their 
knowledge of and respect for this noble art; by 
which they supplied themselves with the necessa- 
ries and luxuries of life. 

Os Chaideans, who inhabited the native county 

riculture, had, by assiduity, attained to consi- 
Serckle perfection in this valuable art. The Egyp- 
es regarded it as a divine blessing, immediately 
conferred upon them, by their god Osiris, and wor- 
shipped in superstitious gratitude their beasts of the 
plough; and the Persians embraced it among the 
precepts of their religion; striking instances of its 
‘ancient and exalted ity. 

In the darker ages, which obscured and depressed 
the human mind, agriculture languished with the 
other arts, as soon as the faculty of reason began to 


~dawn, and by its meter $80 rays to dispel the 


fude and barbarous cloud, the benign genius of 
Har aad is again conspicuous, exerting her -sa- 
and beneficent energies for human comfort 
ahd happiness; she has flourished in all ages, pari 
, with the civilization of man; she has sunk 
into obscurity with the debased and barbarous 
mind; with the revival of letters, and the improve- 
ment ‘of the human understanding, the tutelar genius 
of agriculture has again been adored, next onl 
the great God of nature, who conceded her #o fa fn 
man as a pledge of his divine benevolence. 
it excite astonishment, then, that .— this 
established character of agriculture, thé resent 
age, with all its mighty and successful ‘efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of man;'with all its rapid 
strides to perfection in the various departnients 0 
art and science, has not neglected this great boon 
of providence; but has, by unanimous . consent, 
placed it in the first order of human employment, in 
reference to the beauty and extent of the science, 
and the benefits to mankind, resulting from the 
practice. 
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“While agriculture was consigned to the cha 
sloth and 3 ; while the onli iy paige 
action ‘was the custom of forefathare, stent 9 

ing to the physical and moral necessity of itmprove- } 
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| ment, nent, or the. peculiar eire circumstances under 
those customs were adigted, Cqrtennet: 
and ignominy, were synon ithets; 
a gpa ama Sag MD as a 

nion on whic 
foctant plongle bt aa ht the 
ir} expanded above those 


coming founded in science; sid clonabetiey 
ples are developed by observation and 
rience to guide and ech the farmer, to 
intelligible what he may discern in the ship 
his profession, and conduct him to rational inferen- 
ces; now, since this revoluiion; since the fa- 
culty of reason has acquired the supremacy: in 
great department of human affairs, the farmer de- 
servedly ranks as a gentleman of the first order in 
society; his profession is » and 
; it peculiarly conducts him, in his studies and 

ections, to the great and wonderful tions of| 
nature, it inclines him to investi causes, 
and affords him a delight, of whic esi pe See can 
so largely participate. 

The of agriculture cannot yet be said to 
be fully established; hence various and opposite/ be 
theses of vital interest; we must not, therefore, he- 
sitate to examine new doctrines, to detect errors, or 

gest what we Consider truths, because of the 
fallibility of human reason; we should not encou- 
rage distaste for theoretic inquiry, because the hu- 
man mind has been led into error; x4 those very 
errors and their consequent detection; by new facts 
and new theories we arrive at our final purpose, 
the truth which we have desired. 

To attempt the delineation of a system of agri- 
culture preferable to any other, when I am address- 
ing an audience of atoen | eminence and experience, 
would be presumptuous; yet'I shall take the liber-| an 
ty, conferred by the office with which you have 
been so kind as to honour me, to offer a few con- 
cise suggestions on some of the most generally 
interesting topics in relation to agricultural im- 
provement. 

Tam aware, gentlemen, of the prejudices exist- 
ing in the minds of many against theory i in agricul- 
ture; delude not yourselves with this too popular 
sentiment; without theory. the life of science, no art 
can attain to perféction. Anomalous, indeed, would 
be the ease, were agriculture to grow and flourish 
in ignoraneeé, ‘without the aid of science, without 
system, without a knowledge of elementary princi- 
ples; these enable us to shun. the quicksands of 
error, and lead us through 
lighted beacons to the benighted navigator, which 

reséefve him from rocks and shoals, and, conduct 
in the channel of safety to his destined hayen. | potation. 

I do not contend that every farmer must be.a 
theorist, or every theorist.a farmer; but that by. the 
influence of science, all arts and professions have 
flourished; and without it they. have languished; 
they are, different departments of the same institu- 


i 
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3 
fate 
a 


tion; co-equal and co-essential; a8 the muscle and} I 
to|the nerve in the human economy, the one directs;| s 
the other performs; the one exerts a moral, thé}: 


other a physical influence. 


By means of agricultural science, we understand): 
the constitution of soils, and their various defects, |0 
the nature of manures, and the mode of their ope-|1 


ration; and necéssarily, their peculiar adaptation to 
supply the defect of an “absent substance, or to neu- 
ize, nullify, or perhaps. render. wholesome.and 


to truth; as/|% 
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information, the ‘American Farmer, published 
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reflects honour on the state; by this. medium, for 
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limited indefinite quantities, willbe highly inja- 
rious, 

Our resources for lime and othcr caleareous mat- 
ters, are unfortunately smal). 
Dorchester no marl; nor haye we limestone; yet) 
we have many banks of shells, perhaps sufficient to 
supply the small demands which, from my experi- 
ments, satisfactory at least to myself, our lands way 
require, > 

With respect to marl, hope should. not vanish; | 
our exertions to discover this hidden treasure, | 
should not be abandoned. In Talbot, beds of this' 





mitted by them; salt in many instances prométes'! 
this solution; salt is also, deliquescent; it attracts | 
the moisture of the atmosphere, which property may | 


vegetables; to this substance (salt,) may perhaps, 
chiefly, be referred the benefits derived by some 
from sea-weed, which by the experiments-of Dr. 
Davy, give about four-fifths of its weight of water, | 
and should therefore Le spread and ploughed in a| 
recent state. 

Vegetable substances of a ligneous nature, ap-! 
plied to the purposes of manure, require before use | 


: ae eer — 
ceptions. vicious, and comparatively worthless; jg 
the plough he.is‘unable to compete With the horse 

—~ 


and in the shambles with the ox; he is neither fi 


We have found in| be easily conceived as contributive to the growth of for the one purpose, nor the other. 


The subject of crops, the great object of our ip. 
quiries and our labours, is too copious to be em- 
braced within the narrow limits of a short address 
and too important to remain wholly unnoticed, 
The many disastcrs incident to our wheat crop, the 
great staple of our county, the reliance of the Jang. 
lord and the,tenant; and moreover its ‘reduted 
value, when by, chance it may have escaped those 


substance have been found, only within a few years;|a partial decomposition, which may be produced disasters, the insignificant value of Indian corn, ag 
and new discoveries since, frequently made, where speedily by quick lime; or, more slowly, but equal- jan article of sale; and in fact, the general abseng 


it was net conjectured to exist, have added consi-|ly well, in compost; but animal substances are con-\or paucity of monetary means, indicate the dbyions 


derably to the wealth of that county, I earnestly|verted by lime, into an insoluble mass, therefore | necessity of adding, or substituting, a new series of 
conjure you to devoté a small portion of your time! lime will prove pernicious to a compost containing | crops, which may be less precarious, and more pro- 


to this important subject; with a view to it myself, | 





long shaft,) to bore for marl, which [ confess I have, 
as yet, used without success; I have now lengthen- | 
ed the shaft, by additional bars to be attached, by! 
screws, ad libitum et infinitum, and I have no doubt; 
will succeed in future ‘attempts; though, at the) 
points of discovery, the marl may be deposited too) 
deep in the earth for convenient use; yet it may 
tlience, be traced to more superticial and accessi- 
ble strata. 

In regard to the application of farm-yard 0:04 
mires; avhether in a recent or rotted state, | pre-| 
sume that, in due decorum and respect for the! 
worthy advucates of the latter doctrine, it must still | 
he classed among the moot points of agriculture; 
yet in a country like ours, where the fallow crop 
possesses sturdy powers of digestion, with a capa- 
city to assimilate the coarser food for its nutriment, 
and to leave the finely elaborated and more delicate 

articles for the repast of a more tender and more 
[asebhows family, I do not hesitate to adopt the doc- 
trine and practice of recent manures, whereby the 
medium and process of preparation becomes an 
object of profit; the work is as well done, the ulti- 
mate and timely preparation of the Bianure, for 
wheat, or other small grain, is as well accomplish- 
ed; and you receive for your trouble an immediate | 
and valuable compensation, which is otherwise to-| 
tally lost. In support of this doctrine, which I have} 
tong espoused, chemistry offers her strong and help- 
ing ham, but J will not, upon this subject, at pre- 
sent trespass longer on your patience. 

Auxiliary to those of a calcareous nature, and the 
large class of decomposing animal and vegetable 
matters, are many others, which the enterprising 
farmer may discover, perhaps, in the vicinity of his 
fields. ‘The rich blick loam of swamps, marshes, 
and bottoms, abounding in carbonaceous matter, 
whose strong affinity for the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere, results in a solution, (carbonic acid,) the 
most powerful agent of vegetation, the heads of 
coves, and the mud bottoms of ponds, which have 
served as receptacles of the richest principles of the 
neighbouring lands for ages. past, are invaluable 
sources of manure; yet from experiment I can as- 
sire you, that these are frequently vitiated by the 
presence of sulphuric acid, which must be neu- 
tralized, in compost, with the saline offal of the 

rm-yard; or, by lime, or other salifiable bases, 

ended with, the heaps, which latter method will 
found equally effectual, and more convenient. 
¢ muriate of soda (common. salt,) has had its 
encomiasts, with what propriety, my experience 
has hot i.structed me, or rather contradicts it; from 
four.to eight bushels per acre is said to have pro- 
duced fine effects, and particularly on grasses, it is 
highly septic, in small quantities, and may operate, 
by converting coarse vegetable matter into digesti- 
ble food; so small are the mouths of the absorbent 
vessels of plants, that they can imbibe no nutri- 
mt, except it be in a state of solution; the parti 
of impalpable powder are too large to be ad- 


much animal matter. 

Next in order, as a feeble disciple of the Man-| 
tuan farmer, who is worthy of our studies and imi- 
tation, and an accomplished prototype, the planting 
of fruit trees should occupy a share of our atten. | 
tion. Our orchards are neglected; the fruit propa- 
gated in the country, is generally so infamous, as to 
demand extermination, and the substitution of new 
trees of choice sorts, or, the budding and engrafting | 
of the best fruits of our climate, upon the old stalks’ 
of worthless kinds; in three years the transforma- | 
tion may be effected, by the latter method. In 
place of the present growth of the sickly, insipid | 
fruits of our country, we may, with little exertion, | 
find ourselves, as if magically, possessed of deh- 
cious fruits, a source of health, luxury and profit. 

In regard to the cendition of our ftocks, | am} 
conscious I shall receive the undivided assent of my | 
audience; our local necessities most imperiously 
demand reliei in this important and neglected arti- 
cle. We should procure new breeds and improve! 
their progeny by careful and generous treatment, 
fallacious and narrow is the judgment which would | 


fine points and valuable character, because it has 
been imported; because it has been obtained for the| 
benefit of the country at great cost and troubie.! 
The end in view is not individual gratification, but: 
the public good; and this end is better attained by | 
the importation of superior (if nesipenT) than by! 


the horse and ox for the plough and wagon. ‘The 
question 9 | be one of interest to other climes,| 
but in ours, | fancy, no doubt can exist; the ox may| 
perform a portion of tardy and rugged labour in 
cool weather; but in our long and hot summers, the| 
farmer will, from my experience, find himself com-| 
elled to resort to horses. ‘The ox is not designed! 
y nature for violent exercise in hot weather; he is! 
deficient in that “vis medicairiz nature,” that “heat; 
counteracting power,” of sweating, which horses! 
possess in an eminent degree; his skin is not con- 
structed for this refrigerant action. When over- 
eated, he lolls out his tongue and slavers, and 
shortly succumbs to the overpowering effects of, 
heat. The ox, too, is classed naturally among the} 
slow-footed animals. The horse has a quick step, 
and will perform more work at the plough than the 
ox at any season, and vastly mor*.in hot and sultry 
weather, and where labour is dear, and time pre- 
cious, the surplus of his performance above that of 
the ox, will be found to be much more than equal 
to the value of the meat and hide of the antiquated 
beef, and will fairly justify his master to allow him 
in his old age, the “‘otiwn cum dignitate,” 
‘In peace, t? enjoy his former palms and pains; 
And gratefully be kind to his remains.” 
The mule; I conceive to be totally unworthy of 





| fitable. 


After as full an inquiry, and research into the 
subject, as perhaps it admits of, without experie 
[have determined to make the ensuing year, a larg 
experimental crop of fifty acres of cotton, whi 
from my small experiment the present season, wil] ° 
afford an abundant and profitable crop, before the 
accession of frost; which period is becoming, annu- 
ally, later, from the draining, clearing, and other 
physical causes operating a vast revolution in the 
general climate of our country—having made a 
difference, of at least three weeks, within the last 
ten years; and thereby affording fair prospects of a 
successful growth of cotton. 

Palma Christi will form another member of the 
new series of crops which I contemplate an expe- 
riment upon, the next season, and will, I anticipate, 
be a productive and profitable one. 

Independent of other advantages, which the in- 
troduction of these and other crops may possess 
over the limited number that we now cultivate, 
of multiplying the varieties, is one of considera 
importance; by these means, the principles of 1m 


exclude from premium a high blooded animal shen most unequivocally essential discovery, 


rown out of the science of modern agriculture, 
will, necessarily, be more extensively and usefull 
applied; the selection of soils and subsoils. in re 
ference to their peculiar adaptations to their f- 
vourite plants, will be proportionally facilitated. 
The boundless growth of vegetables designed 


our own inferior breeds; and therefore it should be!the use of man, and other animals, are comprised 
encouraged by the utmost abilities of the Society.|in two opposite and distinctly characterized fame _ 

While on this subject, I must advert to a seem-jlies; the one having small leaves and few in pum, 
ingly interesting question, agitated for some years,|ber, which dry and wither before the crop is m- 
and still unsettled, viz. the comparative value of/tured, derive their nourishment chiefly from 


soil, and render it hard and dry—these are x a 
culmiferous, and are great exhausters of the soil; fo” 
this family, belong wheat, rye, oats, Indian com, 
&e.; the other, having broad and abundant leaves, © 
which continue green, succulent. and growing 
the crop is cut down, and bespeak the continue 
agency of the foliage, in the sustenance of 
plant, renders the soil soft, mellow, and open—th 
are called leguminous, and operate to correct 1 
hard, compact, and cohesive soils. Of these two 
families, the members, though possessing the gene- 
rical character, may be presumed to vary in thet 
respective powers, and in many important and spe 
cific points, some delighting in clay, others ih sandy 
soils, some in upland, others to be immersed ip 
water; . 


, 


“Fluminibus salices, erassis que paludibus alni;”” 


Hence inevitably, the advantages accruing to the 
agricultural community, from the introduction, of 
as many new and valuable crops, as our climate 
and soil may be found capable of producing. 
‘rom the established principles, upon which 10- 
tation is founded, it must be inferred that, each plant 
has its respective pabuluim; that though this may 
be constituted of the same elements, yet it st 





notice, except for detéstation. He is, with few éx- 





consist of different proportions of those elements, 
and of different chemical arrangements, otherwise 
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a) nt products Would be totally unaccounta- | those which had been wet; a strong instance of the] _ In Virginia, whe extensive range 
re, ucidulous plant, for instance, must abound fallacy of the opinion, “that water, more than the! the ber ibis $0. ay.. Here; We ate Tatcry 0 
r fit in m, the acidifying principle; the oleaginous juices of the plants, promotes spontaneous combus- to-feed before the first of Decen ; 
wilhelaim an excess of hydrogen; the saccharine of tion;” the oxygen of either is copiously and readily | partially after the middie of March; pur a. 
tin. carbon, &c., becduse, these elements are, respective-| separated and absorbed by the carbonaceous matter) feeding days, instead of 150, as. estignal U., 7 a 
en: ly, the chief-agents in the production of those re-|of the plant; heat and hydrogen dre developed; |seldom exceed 120. It is now the tenth of Decem- ‘ 
peSS, quits which those plants are known to afford; and,|and the consequences are fatal and the same; which}ber, and. my flock of about-950 have not, as yet, 
ed, @ posteriori, the pabulum requisite for their-phy-|I truly hope, gentlemen, none of you may €ver ex-| consumed one half ton of hay. 
the siological- functions must have been constituted perience. Our winters, of late, have been usually very open; 
and. @f a large proportien of these respective ele-| PS. A yery fine wheat soil at my Appleby farm,|and I find my sheep, unless the gtound be covered 3 
ited ments. contained. in 100 grains * grains. | With snow, prefer the roughest grass, which they had 
hose » [is repugnant to reason and analogy, to suppose Water of absorption, ee tk 14 |rejected in the summer, to the best salted hay. is 
‘> ae that the deadly upas, and the fragrant magnolia, the Coarse sand, separated by water— experience and success entitle any man’s opmions 
rk y wisonous lobelia, and the healthful cabbage, should sct. silicious, . ee SORAU gle to weight; then are the opinions of Mr, Ditkin on 
bes) derive from the same food such opposite qualities; calcareous, as! 13279 {of Steubenville, on the subject of “sheep raising,” fo 
*s of the conclusion is irresistible, that they have respec- The lixivium gave vegetable extract 6 |be received with deference. He stated to me, that 
PR fively their favorite elements, on which they more Fine matters ‘suspended in the wa- when he had five or six tons of ipod Say for eachy* 
. heavily draw for their sustenance, and from a con- ter, yielded in solution of muriatic hundred sheep, he felt perfectly safe, ‘The opinion 
the 1 er,y a x 782 PpeOs 
2 tinued annual demand, by the same plant, of the acid— of every large sheep ‘owner with whom I have cen: 
nee, same Clement, fron the same soil, exhaustion, quoad sct. ox. iron, precipt’d. by Pruss. versed, agrees with that expressed by Mr. Dickia- 
rk hoc, must be the inevitable consequence; whereas, potass. nee aey: 8 son. pe ss am ‘. retin i 
wih other plants, needing other-elements, may find an carb. lime precipt’d. by carb. With te to the labour necéssary for a flock 
“aa ample supply; hence the necessity of rotation; of a potass. pre. heey 6 of five hun , | observe Cc, and myself disagree, 
the : varied succession of crops, beyond the. contracted carb. magnes. precipt’d. by and in reply#l would just state, that I have had .. 
anu | sphere of our present practice. boiling” rhe a g__-12 |about that number under the care of one mali 
ther One other subject demands our serious attention; Finé matters not acted upon by mu- during the last year. Sihce shearing. time, he bas 
the . on @ matter he bas 
the reclamation of our marshes and cripples, capa- riatic acid were burnt, and lost done nearly as much work on the farm as any man 
Se ble of becuming the most valuable lands we pos- by burning— in the township. I am very certain that the flock 
f sess. ‘ sct. vegetable and animal insolu- during the summer has not occupied the one-sixth 
iS An example has been offered us by those enter- ble matter, fea ME Stas 94 \of his time. He sees tliem Pig” Se haa sa 
rising gentlemen of South Carolina, who have The residuum acted upon by sulph. them twice a week, and changes 1 from field to 
* the P 5 ; Ee Np pon by sulp : pera te Ben 
a A commenced this meritorious and inestimable work, acid, yielded— ~ field, as it becomes necessary. During the winter 
spe =o on the Nantikoke. On a late: visit to one of those sct. alumina precipt’d. by neut. . months, he has an assistant, By 8 orlock they 
vate, gentlemen, who has built his dwelling house in the carb.amm..... . 13 {have the racks filled, and in: good ‘weather are en- 
“ midst of an infinite marsh, late the dwelling of iron precipt’d. by boiling, . 00 |gaged in repairing fences, &c: until about two hours 
2 muskrats and otters; where rushes, reeds, flags, and silicious sand left and not act- before dark, when they again repair. to the sheds 
ae other worthless mursh grasses only grew, I found ed upon by the sulph. acid, 37 |and supply the racks. For about a month in lamb- 
that him comfortably established in the centre of two ——— |ing time, the ewes require the constant attention of 
able hundred and thirty acres of reclaimed marsh, dry 385 |one hand, and sometimes of two, and it is often ne- 
f ro- and firm; growing a crop of Indian corn which iy Lost, ©. 15 |cessary to be up three or four times during the 
rerys estimated at forty bushels per acre, a garden of —— |night. . Me a 
‘ure, many fine and luxuriant vegetables, cabbages, to- grains, 400 n reply to the remark, that “they, mus _supe- 
fully matoes, and roots of most of the usual kinds, and a —__—_/rior spe to produce wool worth 2° dollars per 
24 small parcel of cotton, which looked well; the wheat} The other soil mentioned was much the same, | fleece,” the most unquestionable evidence. can be 
t fa. in his corn ground had a fine appearance; his rye! but contained not a particle of lime, and is not half| furnished, that all our good. flocks exceed that sui. . 
i field'was preparing by a drag, with nine heavy in-| as pro“uctive, though equally manured. Although about one-third. of mine are only seven- 
1 for ons ried a8 ; P , though equally : ; ; 
; cisive teeth, without previous ploughing. y» The eighths, and a few as low as three-fou last 
rised whole plat was not in cultivation, yet there was not shearing sold to-B. Wells: & Co..at an ge. of 
amy avestige of marsh growth to. be seen any where) ON THE PROFITS OF SHEEP HUSBANDRY. '2 dollars and 15 cents. ‘in te 
Uttte * . upon it, the parts not in crop were richly clothed Washington county, Pa., Dec. 10, 1825. From 100 ewes, C. remarks, he “cannot tas 
ae with the anthemis cotula, hypericum, and other up-| Mr. Sxmwer, more than 50 lambs.”. My estimate was 75. i! 
the } land weeds; indicating a thorough physical revolu-| Iris not an uncommon thing to notice persons |it be recollected that I value the ewes at 10d rs 
alled ; tion in the constitution of the soil, and the mystic| similarly situated, entertaining very different views|each. I think it might be fairly inferred from this, 
1; to” conversion of worthless mire and bog, the haunt of|of the same subject. { am, therefore, no way sur-| that none of them were very ‘old, as this is mo 
orn, + noxious animals, into the alma mater of man; aj prised to observe a writer over the signature of C.!than such sheep are worth. I have pu 
ee noble example, which if adopted in regard to our|in the Farmer of the 25th November, differ so wide- | same course in this as in the other parts ¢ 
3» 3, = ‘marshes on the Black-water and Transquakin rivers,|ly from my estimates on sheep and horses, which| mates, and taken some pains to ascertain saab 
pued “HF Wollld render the interior of Dorchester the most appeared in the Farmer of October 14th. How-\ions of those who had the best opportant 
the Beautiful, the most healthful, and the most valuable|ever, I take it for granted, that C. resides in a dis-|rect information. I found some differen 
4 portion of the county. trict of country where fine horses command a much the precisé number, but all agree, that. 
- _ Finally, a subject remains, but little regarded,| higher price than they bring with us. I think I am! vourable cireumstances, 75 is a low estimate. ~ 
two et closely connected with that of crops; and deep-| warranted in making this conclusion by the price} ever, as ‘facts are stubborn things,” I will s 
pene Vitteresiing to the farmer; because the knowledge/he fixes on his colts—they average $233.33 cents! which will go some length ‘to prove that 75 
their of it may be essential to their preservation, when|per head. Nothing like this has ever been realized too high an estimate. About ‘the first of 3 
spe- his labour and money may have been expended on|in this part of Pennsylvania, and [ must be permit-/last, being apprehensive of a searcity of i! 
andy their production; I mean the hazard of their de-|ted to add, that an extraordinary revolution must picked out 100 of my oldest and worst ewes, which. 
d io struetion by spontaneous combustion, when housed] be effected in the taste of our farmers before it can' I offered for $500. “Fortunately, I did not succeed | a 
or stacked, too recently, in a green and succulent|take place. In this part of Pennsylvania there is/in disposing of them. I had them kept separat *4 
a state, An instance this season has occurred in my|no demand for turf horses. ‘The plough, the wagon, from the, flock, and treated with’ some dditional: 
farm-yard, where many large stacks of top-fodder| the stage, and even the carriage, in our hilly coun-|care,” ‘They raised for me eighty-siz fine Jams, ir” 
) % were discovered by accident to be strongly heated;|try, requires more weight than full blooded English which: have refused six’ dollars per head? | ~~ ~~ 
Dy baw examination, I found in the centre of eath|horses generally possess. We find the most tseful; It, may not. be amise"to state that the western 
mate { them, and near the earth, bushels of carbo-|horse for general purposes, is derived from ‘our; counties of Pennsylvania are extremely well: nd 
nated stalks and blades, in different grades of igni-| large mares and the pure blooded horse. * "ted to keeping sheep, and that more care is hest ? 
h 10- _ tion, which, when exposed te the: atmosphere, was} As it respects my estimate on sheep, I am well ed upon them ex. is saeally arent the: 
lant ‘with difficulty prevented, by the active efforts of all| aware that they will not hold, at any considerable ‘eastern side of pe moetnes am 
wrey the labourers on the farm, who bappened to bej|distance north of us, where the winters are severe,| posed to adopt. the Opinion entertained _ 
ao near at hand, from bursting into.a furious inflam-\and the ground in that season generally corer ee ess liable to dise 
i aes. -A majority of these stacks had, received|with snow. However, 1 will reply to C. prineipal-|else. “The result of the 
ye 0 ( 





rain in the curing, yet were as much affected as 








ly by stating some plain facts. 
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master than shepherd. Although I may not sueceed 
in convincing him of the accuracy of my estimates, 
1 wish him to be assured that it will give me sin- 
cere pleasuge to afford him any further information 
as to the magagement of sheep. B. 





GRASS SEEDS, TO BE SOWN. 

(From the Agricultural Almanack for the year 1826, patro- 

reer the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture. 

Tue proper quantity of grass seeds to sow, per 
acre, is a point of the greatest importance, as re- 
gards the expense of the seed, and the speedy for- 
mation of the most valuable sward. The circum- 
starices of soil, tilth, and weather, at the time of 
sowing, all influence, in a great degree, the success- 
ful vegetation of the seed. Should less seed be 
sown than is sufficient to furnish every pari of the 
soil with plants of 88, a proportionate loss of 
time, labour and land will be suffered. Minute va- 
eancies of plants in a recently-made pasture, or in 
a field of seedling grasses, may, to general obser- 
vation, appear insignificant, or escape observation 
altogether; but if these apparently minute deficien- 
cies which occur over the surface of an acre be 
calculated, a difference, perhaps, of from ten to fif- 
teen per cent. in the produce, will be found to exist 
between a perfectly furnished surface of land, and 
one where the deficiencies of plants are so minute 
as scarcely to be perceived. In the most produc- 
tive natural pastures no deficiencies of plants are 
to be found, every part of the surface is closely in- 
terwoven with plants; and not as in pastures artifi 
vially formed of one or two species of grass only, 
where the surface is merely shaded or covered by 
the foliage of the comparative thinly-growing plants. 
A rough uneven surface will require a much greater 
quantity of seed, than land with a dry, finely pulver- 
ized, smooth, consolidated surface. If the surface 
is wet at the time of sowing, a greater quantity of 
seed will be required than otherwise would be ne- 
cessary. The seeds of most of the essential per 
manent ture grasses are so small and light, as to 


_be readily taken up in clumps by the barrow or 


roller passing over a damp surface. 
[Sinclair’s Hort. Gram. Woburn. 





e 
Grass seeds are often defective in quality; are 
seldom sown in sufficient quantities, and they are 
very rarely put in with proper care. Accurate hus- 
bandry is more essential for the proper laying down 
and management of grass lands than any other 
branch of the agricultural art. Fine tilth—careful 
sowin mple supplies of manure, are especially 
isite in a country exposed to extreme cold and 
excessive drought. Autumnal sowing has general- 
ly been found most successful; but the practice of 
sowing clover upon wheat and rye crops, must ne- 
eéssarily be continued in the spring. A light har- 
row, with wooden tines, should, in all seasons, be 
used for covering grass seeds. In the spring, the 
wheat and rye créps are benefited by its applica- 
tion: their roots, which are often diseased from 
Being thrown out by the frosts of the winter, are 
t into contact with fresh earth. The grass 
seeds are covered by the aid of the harrew: a very 


” Sight roller, —. o slightly compressing the earth, 
e 


secures to the tender germs nutrition, ut the mo- 
ment when it is most required, and fills up the in- 
terstices immediately about the roots of the plants, 
upon the products of which, the farmer’s hopes 
principally depend. J. H. P. 


b sis LIVE STOCK—SHEEDP. 
. Orthe various breeds of sheep designated in Penn- 
sylvania as English, Irish, Bakewell, and Tunisian, 











are remarkable for arriving early at maturity, car- 
rying very long and heavy fleeces upon compact 
carcasses, with flat backs, short legs, smal! heads; 
producing very large quantities of fat, with small 
portions of flesh—se little remarkable for good fla- 
vour, that it is seldom consumed in Great Britain 
by the more wealthy classes of people. They are 
so sluggish, and from the peculiarities of their form, 
are 80 little enabled to make exertion, or to endure 
the ordinary difficulties of exposure, that they are 
confined to the most fertile vales, and are protected 
by incessant vigilance and care. 

The different flocks of sheep called Bakewell, 
which are found in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and New York, are a mongrel race, de- 
rived principally from an importation of Dishley, 
Teeswater, and Southdown sheep: or from a few 
Teeswater sheep, which were carried to New York 
in a prize, during the late war. The characteris- 
tics of these breeds, are occasionally detected in 
individuals of this race. The smutty faces, finer 
wool, and smallest frames, are indicative of the 
Southdown origin; the largest frames, coarser bone, 
heavier offal, and larger heads, mark others of the 
Teeswater race; the long wool, often twisted at the 
ends, the narrow faces, broad backs, short legs, and 
fine bone, prove the presence of the Dishley, or 
Bakewell blood. 

The sheep called Irish received their name, I ap- 
prehend, as they were exported from Ireland; but I 
am induced to think they were of Lincolnshire 
breed, crossed probably with Southdown blood. 
The Tunisian sheep haa many valuable properties; 
but they were exceedingly, improved by the sagaci- 
ty of Mr. Thomas Bones, who discovered that their 
forms might be much amended, and that their un- 
wieldy tails might be diminished, whilst their hardy 
constitutions, and capacity to endure heat and sup- 
port cold, might be retained. His sheep, so im- 
proved, by crosses with Irish and Southdown blood, 
were much better than any of that race, which I have 
ever seen in this or any other county of the state. 


broad-tail sheep, proceeds not only from the ex- 

crescence so much valued by certain amateurs, but 

from the bad quality of their wool. Excepting those 

“for which Pennsylvania is indebted to ihe liberali- 

7 of Colonel Pickering,” I have seen none, whose 
eeces were not hairy, and decidedly bad. 

The Teeswater sheep are the largest in Europe. 
They are slow ferders—tallow well within—carry 
more flesh, less fat without; but produce much 
worse mutton, and much heavier offal, than the 
Dishley breed. Their fleeces are heavy, and afford, 
in common with the Dishley, what is called comb- 
ing wool, fitted for the manufacture of camblets, 
and various articles of worsted. ‘The Southdown 
sheep are much smaller than the Dishley—they are 
more hardy—their wool is short, equal in quality to 
that of half-bred Merino—their fleeces are not so 
heavy—they carry more fat within, and much more 
flesh without, than either the Dishley, Tunisian, 
Irish, or Teeswater sheep. By their activity, and 
vigour both of muscle and constitution, they are 
fitted to encounter every difficulty, as well as to en- 
dure the extremes of heat and cold. They oceupy, 
in England, one of the most exposed and least fer- 
tile portions of the island—their mutton is of the 
finest kind, and commands the highest price, al- 
though from the properties of the sheep it can be 
produced at least cost. 

There is no mistake more prevalent, and none 
more egregious, than that which ascribes excellence 
to great size. Unless it be had early, and at com- 
paratively small expense, large size does not more 
determine the extent of usefulness in the quadru- 
ped, than in the man. Weight is not always ascer- 





none.can be found of pure blood. The variety called 
Bakewell, Dishley, or New Leicester, in England, 


tained by size—a small yg hs rs weighs more 
than a large hogshead. eight is affected more 
by compactness, and squareness in certain parts, 





with rotundity of the barrel, than by 
sion of the frame;> If the hind quarters 
deep, and wide—the shoulders be placed 
the breast be ample—the brisket be protruded—the 
back be broad—the loins wide—the girth behind the 
fore legs and over the chine, be large, the animal 
must possess not merely the frame which weighy. 
most, but the form which carries most weight iq 
the valuable parts, and affording sufficient room fog 
the action of the lungs; without which, health ang 
thrift can be seldom found. 

Some animals have good forms, but are “ a 
as it is technically termed, conveying the idea of 
the absence of the due quantity of flesh. Sdémg 
breeds produce too much fat, in proportion to flesh: 
those which carry comparatively a large quantity.of 
flesh, ‘“‘marbled when ripe,” with the propensity to 
become fat at an early age, and in the shortest 
time, are those best fitted for grazing purposes, 
These remarks apply to neat cattle as well ast 
sheep. It is evident that the product, whether ig 
beef, mutton, butter, cheese, or milk, must be esti. 
mated by the quantity of food, before the result can 
|be had. Early maturity not only saves food, but 
\spares capital and gains time. The quantity and 
quality of the wool is a matter of serious impor. 
tance, when the value of sheep is to be dete. 
mined. Ido not mean by quality, the fineness of 
the fibre alone; nor do I mean to confine the re: 
mark to sheep whose wool is of the finer sort. The 





filaments of combing wool should part readily 
those of fine wool should be soft, pit § 

‘had been frizzled. The mere fineness of the fibre, 
jor length of the staple, is not the only test of ex: 


elastic, as if'it . 











\cellence: a diseased, or half starved sheep, pro — 


|duces fine wool, but not an elastic, nor useful ma 
| terial. : 
The sheep which produces the finest fleeces, are 
not necessarily the best to form a breeding flock. Hf 
\their constitutions be not good—if thetr forms be 
jbad, the secretion of yolk, wbich is essential for the 

support of the fleece, must be small; the offspri 
as, 


The greatest objection to all the varieties of |consequently, will be a degenerate race. Th 


selecting merinoes, regard should be given to their 
forms, even in those parts of the country where the 
demand for the carcass is so small, as to — 
mutton of little value. The Saxon sheep, whi 


dollars a piece, and are so much su 
best merinoes, as to have led Mr. E. 
port several fine individuals direct from Germa 
|to improve his well known flock, are but meri 
improved by German vigilance. 





[It answers a valuable purpose to record such 
partieulars as may in future times compose the his 
tory of agriculture in the different districts, espe- 
cially when those items contain practical informa 
tion—hence it was that we solicited for publication 
‘the following handbill, which we were informed had 
been addressed, at the time of its date, by its in- 
telligent and | ne spirited author at his own ex- 
pense, to his fellow citizens, for their information 
and benefit.} 


TO THE FARMERS OF ACCOMACK AND NORTHAMPTOS. 

We tt aware how little I am entitled to your at 
tention, either from my age or experience, it is with 
the utmost diffidence I undertake to address you 2 
on a subject, the importance of which alone embeF 
dens me to the task; and for which I may meet with 
censure instead of applause. 

You will readily acknowledge that the present 
prices of corn and oats, do not pay the expense of 
cultivation rent free: and unless some change for the 
better takes place, ruin must in a short time be the 





inevitable consequence. Fully impressed with ‘the 


CULTURE OF COTTON AS A STAPLE IN 
VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. aie 


command, at this time, from two to three hundred 
rior to ow ~ 
upont to im- 
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the 20th June—having been entirely overflow 
4th June. 


No. 40.—Vot. 7.] . 


truth of this fact, allow me, most respectfully, to 
draw your attention to another branch of agricul- 
ture, which I have no doubt, will be attended with 
very different results. I allude to the cultivation of 


Within a few years past, this article has engrossed 
much of the attention of Virginia. In the counties 
pf Sussex and Southampton, until within the last 
four-years, it was only raised in small lots, similar 
to what is now practised on the Eastern Shore; but 
now itis the principal crop in that section of the 
country. Can it be doubted, but that both your 
soil. and climate are equally, if not more favourable 
to its cultivation, than that enjoyed by either of the 
counties above mentioned? ‘The plant delights in 
a light,* sandy soil, not liable to be overflowed by 
heavy rains, which is precisely the nature of your 
Jands—nor are you so subject to early frosts. Cot- 
ton was also cultivated as a crop last year, in Din- 
widdie county, and the result far surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations. 

Jt would be altogether unnecessary for me to en- 
ter into a regular discussion of the subject, were I 
even equal to the task—for although the article of 
Cotton has not engaged your attention as a stap‘e 

uction, you are not entirely unacquainted with 
its properties. But having lately visited Peters- 
burg and.the adjacent country, where, as before re- 
ashe, it has excited much of the public interest; 
and having spared no pains to gather all the infor- 


’ mation upon the subject in my power, it may not be 


amiss to lay before you a few facts as a guide to 
assist you in making up your opinion. The result, 
therefore, of these my investigations, is most res- 

tfully submitted to your consideration. 3 

Cotton, like every thing else, a best in rich 
Jand; but, nevertheless, profitable crops may be 
made where Corn would fail. ‘The lands of Sussex 
and Southampton, generally, are poor, yet many 
fields last year gave handsome returns in Cotton, 
which would not yield two barrels of Corn per acre. 
From the best information I could obtain, you may 
consider the following as a fair estimate. Land 
that will produce two barrels of Corn per acre, will 
yield 400 lbs. Seed Cotton—three barrels to the 
acre, which they consider good land, may be safely 
relied on for 800 lbs.—four barrels to the acre, 1000 
lbs.—five barrels to the acre, 1200]bs.; — land of 
asuperior quality, has yielded 2000 lbs. Many per- 
aoe ve rr higher rates than the above, but these 
may be considered as a minimum—and not mere 
theory, but the result of actual experience. An in- 
telligent farmer from Sussex, informed me that he 
raised last year 17,360 lbs. good Seed Cotton ona 


-ten acre lot. 


‘The first of May is the proper season for planting. 
The method adopted in those counties, is to dri!l in 
distances proportioned to the quality of the land. 
For poor land, say two barrels to the acre, the rows 
should be three feet apart, and the plants four inches 
in the drill. If three barrels to the acre, the rows 
may be three feet six inches, but let the stocks 
stand six inches in the drill. Ifthe land will bring 
four barrels to the acre, drill your land four feet, 
and set the plants eight inches apart—and for prime 





’ * Nov. 1625.—It may not be amiss to state, that sever- 
al experiments which I have seen made this year, have 
induced me to change my opinion in this particular. 
Many intelligent farmers, whose opinions | respect, 
fer a soil rather stiff than sandy, provided it does not 
too hard. Ihave reason to bélieve, also, that our 

low salt lands are peculiarly adapted to Cotton. Ihave 
seen a field, wherein you might see distinctly how far a 
apring tide, in April, had extended, by the unusually 
green and flourishing appearance of the Cotton: also 
saw, last August, very beautiful Cotton growing in what 
the preceding year was marsh pasture. It was planted 
ed | by the 


December 10th, 1825. 
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land, have the distance five feet, and in the drills 
twelve or fourteen inches. 

Cotton does not require more cultivation than 
Corn, nor is it so liable to suffer from drought. It 
is true the gathering of the crop is more tedious; 
but on the other hand, it may remain in the field 
until the end of the year without injury, and thus 
give you sufficient time with your ordinary force to 
save it. Much of the last year’s crop remained un- 
gathered while I was in that neighbourhood, about 
the first of February. In addition to this, Cotton is 
an improving crop, and the same land may be suc- 
cessfully devoted to its culture for years in succes- 
sion—while it is well known that this course pur- 
sued with Corn will effectually ruin the soil. 

Cotton now commands seventeen cents per lb.; 
but this is much above its average value, and is ow 
ing to causes which may not exist again. 
however, you may safely calculate on ten cents per 
Ib. which is about equal to two dollars per hundred 
weight in the seed, after deducting the expense of 
picking, baling, &c. Taking, therefore, this price 
along with the estimates above made-for your guide, 
you will readily see the decided advantage which 
Cotton has over any other crop you can raise, I 
am persuaded that it is the only course to be pur- 
sued in order to retrieve the inhabitants of the East- 
ern Shore from the embarrassment which the re- 
duced prices of produce has created, and [ most 
earnestly advise you to make the experiment. 

Let us suppose that the next year’s crop of Corn 
will command three dollars per barrel, (and this is 
double what you have any reason to expect,) and 
that your land will yield three barrels to the acre, 
which is nine dollars per acre—the same land, ac- 
cording to the above estimate will insure sixteen 
dollars per acre. 

The importance of the subject must plead my 
apology for intruding these remarks upon your no- 
tice: If they should be the means of inducing you to 
abandon a course which has been so long unprofita- 
bly pursued, and strike out into a new path, open- 
ing far brighter prospects to the view; I have no 
doubt the result will equal your most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and I shall enjoy the proud satisfaction 
of having been useful to my fellow citizens by pro- 
moting the measure. 

Iam, most respectfully, yours, &c. 
FRANCIS H. SMITH. 
Eastville, February, 1825. 











HORSE MILLS. 

Dear Sir, Eastville, Va. 4th Dec. 1825. 
In a late number of the American Farmer, I no- 
ticed inquiries concerning horse mills. Perhaps the 
inclosed paragraph, giving an account of “Bailey's 
Iron Horse Mill,” will be a sufficient answer. If it 
will perform but the half of what the inventor pro- 
fesses, it must were! prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the planters of the south—particularly those 
who have already cotton gins erected, as this mill 
could then be applied with but little expense. If 
Mr. Bailey would furnish an engraving of his ma- 
chine for your paper, and also state the price, ex- 
clusive of the machinery, it would no doubt be gra- 
tifying to your subscribers, as well as serviceable to 

himself. Respectfally, &c. 
F. H. SMITH. 
BAILEY’S IRON HORSE MILL. 

Hartford, Conn. Oct. 25. 
Among the many valuable inventions which our 
inventive countrymen are constantly producing, 
Bailey’s Patent Cast Iron Gristmill claims a conspi- 
cuous rank. We had intended, some time since, 
to have spoken of this mill, and-should be doing in- 
justice to our own feelings, as well as to the worthy 
and ingenious mechani¢ who invented it, were we 


I think, | the 


ceperaing comico reaper. oarmannetl 
ing es, are We! Our. 
its merits isin accordance with that of many gentle- 
men who have seen it, and witnessed its at 
It is, indeed, an invaluable invention. To the far 
mers and planters of the south, particularly, it must 
be a great desideratum—to the farmers, 
&e. at the north and west, it will be>valuable,. 
_ public generally will be benefited by its intro- 
Our attention has been culled to this subject, at 
this time, by an article in the National Intelligen- 
cer, of the 15th instant, requesting information as 
to the power, performance, und cost. of these. ma- 
chines, and the address of the who con- 
structs them. Mr. Bailey, the inventor and — 
tee, is a resident of this city. We pointed to. 
the queries therein contained, he has authorized us 
to say: That his mills have been tested by gr 
wheat, rye, and corn, as well as. most kinds of. 
vender, corn in the ear,-oil cake, &c. an wi 
pronounced, by eee millers, to be’ 
that produced by the common millstones; one 
will Gind enol whee See S 
ficiently fine for flour, the cost of the mill, with 
machinery for a horse to work it, vill be from. 250 
to $300. busily A 
The inventor is now busi upon 
mills, and will soon be able to furnish them to or- 
der. Letters upon the subject, addressed to: 
Bailey, Hartford, Conn. will be duly attended to. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


MARYLAND CONVENTION, - 

In our last we gave a brief account.of the - 
nization of the Convention which assembled in thi 
city from. ten equnties and two cities of the state, to 
deliberate on the subject of the. internal 
ment of the state—and we there gave the names of 
the gentlemen ef the committee,.to whom the va- 
rious 
as well as the whole subjeet, was referred’ 
Convention. It eould not be expected that in this 
(weekly) journal, we should give the edi 
in detaul, which have since -been had: d, we 
must ask our readers, spread as they are over the 
face of the whole Union, to consider. the circum- 
stance of this state being the one of our nativity 
and residence, as the excuse we would offer for oc- 
cupying so much of the American Farmer, with a 
topick peculiarly interesting to Maryland in one 
“et but in another of vital concern to the whole 

nion. : ; 

In this number we content ourselves with givi 
the Report of the Committee on Internal inpeuee: 
ments, with the amendments adopted in the pro- 
gress.of the Convention’s deliberations. Very im- 
portant views were presented by different members, 
which, though not sanctioned. by the Convention, 
have or will appear in the daily » and will 
tend to enlighten the publiek , and afford 
matter for history, whilst some of them ma 
revived for ive consideration. .On the ., 
we apprehen result is.not auspicious toy 
practical legislative result at.the next session. 
the legislature’ It was obvious, that. the 1 : 
from the Potomac counties, met, here with > ner 
conciliating feelings towards the city of Balti 
and with a ge conviction of the immediate an 
i. —w the welfare of ‘this 
city and the counties represented. On the 
other hand, it cannot be 2 , that on the p 
of Baltimore, the senti is ‘spr 

greatly promo 












that her ity is to be 





longer to delay the expression of our thorough con- 


do not indeed depend, on the consummation of her 
connection with the western waters and ‘the Make 


raph io the Intelligencer, and, in answer tor” 


ropositions submitted by several PEE hg 
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countries, by the means of thé Ghesapeake and Ohio |is, it may supersede here the necessity of writing the foundation of ber happiness and prosperity, 


canal. It was apparent, that the only obstacle 
which finally prevented an amalgamation of the 
strength of Baltimore and the Potomac counties, 
as represented in the Cunvention, was the con- 
signment of a great national work to the hands 
of an incorporated company—to be executed by 
agents not exclusively appointed by, and amenable 
to the government authorities, by whose powers and 
means, alone, the work can ever be accomplished. 
Here was the sticking point. ‘The final vote would 
have been almost unanimous, if the gentlemen from 
the Potomac would have aecepted irom Baltimore 
the following amendment, offered by Mr. ‘Taney in 
its behalf, to be inserted at the end of the 6th reso- 
lution: 

“And provided also, before any investment shail 


be made by the State, the rights of the Potomac | 


company in the Potomac river, and the streams 
which empty therein, shall be extinguished by goin- 
promise or otherwise, and provision also made by 
law that the money so to be invested shall be ex- 
pended for the purposes herein before mentioned 
by public agents to be selected and appointed, and 
to be accountable in such manner as mmay be agreed 
on by the governments of the United Siates, Ma-| 
ryland, and Virginia.” 

But this was rejected, and here, we think, with | 
great deference to their better judgment, these gen- | 
tlemen showed too much tenaciousness of their pro- | 
ject in all its parts. This project we admit to have | 
been framed on enlarged principles; but as they met! 
professedly to deliberate on the best measures, and} 
not to carry any preconceived one, by refusing this 
amendment, have they not lost the gener«! coope 
ration which is indispensable to suceess in their 
general object? Be it remembered that Mr. ‘Taney, 
speaking in behalf of his colleagues, disclaimed all 
idea of divesting existing rights but on the pay- 
ment to the party of the uttermost farthing that 
equity, and even liberality could demagd. On his 
amendment, the vote stood— 

VYeas—Alleghany, Baltimore county, Baltimore 
city, Harford counaty—4. 

. Nays—Frederick, Washington, Anne Arundel, 
Annapolis, Montgomery, St. Mary’s, Prince George's 
and Charles counties—8. 

The Potomac members thought that Baltimore 
ought to have accepted the Report, especially as it 
was recommended to them by the adoption of Mr. 
M*Mahon’s amendment—*'T hat it be recommended 
to the Legislature of Maryland to take early steps for 
the obtention, by compromise, or otherwise, of the 
deferred interest of the stockholders and creditors 
of the Potomac Company;” but those who -repre- 
sented Baltimore city and county declared, that 
so long ‘as the power-and the rights of the ca- 
nal company remained unextinguished, it would 
present an insurmountable barrier to the undertak- 
ing, not only destructive of public confidence, but 
totally inadequate to the execution of so great au 
improvement. Had the Convention stipulated for 
the removal of that barrier, and we are ready, said 
they, to cooperate most heartily with the best friends 
and the most interested advocates of the Olsio and 
Chesapeake canal. 

Mr. Forest, of Montgomery, moved to have the 
divided, and the vote of the Convention 
taken on as many parts or questions, as it was sus- 
ceptible of being divided into—saying there were 
many propositions to which he would cheerfully 
ive his assent, but could not vote for the Report 
in extenso. His motion was lost, and he according- 
ly yoted in the negative: his case, in these respects, 
was probably that of many others. 


| 


We did not propose, when we took pen in hand. 
to write ten lines on the subject; but we have writ- 
ten off, currente calamo, such a sketch as we should 
have given in a familiar letter to a friend, and find 
some comfort in the reflection that, precious as time 











such letters as the obligations of friendship might 
| have required us to do. 
‘The vote on the final passage of the Report, as 
amended, and here published, was as follows: 
Feas—¥ redevick, Alleghany, Washington, Anna- 


Arundel—8, 

NVays—Baltimore city, Baltimore county, Mont- 
gomery, Harford—4. 

Numerically, the report was adopted by yeas 39, 
nays 20. ; 
REPORT. 

The Committee to whom was referred the sub- 
ject of Internal ch Poca i and the considera- 
tion of the ways and means in their judgment best 
calculated to eflect this great and common object 
jof the people of Maryland, having considered the 
iyreat subjects of reference by the Convention, with 
all the attention and diligence which their time ena- 
bled them to give, have concluded to report to the 
Convention the following Preamble and Resolu- 
tions, with their reasous, as the result of their la- 
bours, which they respectiully submit to the supe- 
rior wisdom and consideration of this honourable 
body. 

Wuereas the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, in 
connection with a lateral Canal from the Patapsco 
river, fo intersect the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
at the most approved and practicable point, whe- 
ther considered in relation to the State at large, or 
in its prosperous iniiuence upon the trade and com- 
merce of the city of Baltimore, is the most promi- 
neut and commanding object for the early and libe- 
ral patronage of the Legislature of Maryland— 
therefore 

Resolved, That the practicability of a Canal from 
Baltimore, to intersect and unite with the Chesa- 
peake and Uhio Canal, thence to Pittsburg, and 
thence to Lake Erie, no longer admits of a doubt 
in the opinion of this Convention. ‘There was a 
period when the magnitude of the undertaking ap- 
palled even the most sanguine, who not only doubt- 
ed the practicability of the measure, but more than 
all, the ability of the country to accomplish so 
great a work. The canals of England and Hol- 
land, and the rest of Europe, were considered as 
stupendous uadertakings, which European science 
and capital alone were competent to ellect; but the 
delusion has been dissipated, and recent experience 
has demonstrated that American skill and enter- 
prize are equal to any thing that man ean effect, 
‘The Erie Canal ts a lasting monument of the wis- 
dow, patriotism, and public spirit of the state of 
New York, and has rendered certain what before 
was problematical, it has removed the doubts of 
scepticism itself, and stands a splendid example to 
the world, of what may be done ia the way of in- 
ternal improvements. ‘Vhis magnilicent work, which 
is a eoneara lesson to the Union on the subject of 
canals, combined with the surveys made. by the 
Comuissioners of Virginia and Maryland and those 
lately made by the Engineers of the National Go- 
vernment, of the contemplated Canal route, leave 
no doubt on the mind of this Convention of the 
practicability of the work in question. 

2d, Resolved, 'That the projected Chesapeake and 
Ohio’ Canal, in connection with one’ from Balti- 
more, is an object of the first magnitude to this 
State, in an agricultural, commercial, and political 
point of view, and therefore ought, if possible, to be 
effected. 

The time bas arrived, in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, when the State is imperatively called upon 
to make a prompt and vigorous effort to acooaspiial 
that object, which, more than any other measure of 
intewenl improvement, will secure to her the advan- 
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‘This Convention has seen, with admiration, the ad. 
vances made by New York in her works of interng] 
|improvement, and acknowledges with pain and mor. 
|tification, that Maryland must lose the trade of the 
| Western Country, uaiess she can be connecied with 
it by the Canal in contemplation, Whilst the trade 
between the Atlantic and the West, was carried on 
| by wagons, she participated largely in it; but the 
fact cannot be concealed, that the facilities to traps. 
portation afforded by the Eric Canal, are calculated 
to deprive her of it. When it is considered, that 
the expense of transportation by land, is more than 
twenty-five times greater than by the Canal, it must 
be obvious to all reflecting minds, that there can be 
no competition between land and water carriage, 
The wagon trade must be abandoned. Yet the 
State, in the opinion of this Convention, has natural 
advantages, which, if improved, would render herg 
successful rival with New York for the Westegg . 
trade. It is 513 miies from New York to Butffaloe, 
on Lake Erie, and from ihence to the point where 
the Chesapeake and Uhio Canal would enter the 
Lake, about 200 miles more, making 713 miles, 
From Baltimore to Lake Erie, on the route cop- 
templated, it is about 510 miles. Now, if it be 
conceded that the Eric Canal will command the 
trade of the country on the north of the Canal line, 
and also some distance on the south of it, it must be 
admitted that the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal will 
command the trade of the country to the south of 
the Canal line, which includes four-fifths: of the 
Lake country, the states of Ohio, Indiana and Hii. 
nois, part of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Kentucky, 
and indeed all the country whose trade is not exclu- 
sively confined to New Orleans. Again—the dis- 
tance from New York to Pittsburg is 700 miles 
from Baltimore to Pittsburg it is only 400 miles; mak- 
ing a difference of 300 miles in favour of Baltimore, 
From these considerations, this Convention indulges 
a confident hope, that should the transcendant na- 
tural advantages of the commercial emporium of 
the State be improved as they ought to be, she ma 


engage in a successful competition with New Yo 


on Lake Erie and at Pittsburg, for the trade of the 
Western world. Why should she not? It is seen 
that Baltimore is froin 2Q0 to 300 miles nearer to 
the Western States than her great rival; and if, 
the productions of the West could be transported: 


tained there as at New York, and if at the same time ~ 
Baltimore could supply forcign and domestic goods 
upon as good terms as New York, it is reasonable to 
conclude that Baltimore would enjoy a full portion, 
of the Western trade. And should the Norther 
Canal be closed by ice two months longer in the 
year, than the Southern, it will give to the latter, 
independently of all other considerations, a decided: 
preference. ‘That the commerce of this great City 
1s of vital importance to the prosperity of the State, 
and ought to be fostered and extended as the means 
of increasing her wealth, power, and population, are 
propositions which would seem to admit of no di- 
versity of opinion. ‘They may be illustrated and 
brought home to the understanding of every man, 
by supposing that Baltimore, by some dreadful cala- 
mity, was annihilated, What then would be the 
condition of the State? It would be reduced to po- 
verty, insignificance, and ruin. On the other hand, 
if Baltimore, by maintaining her nataral advan- 
tages, could become another London, what bless- 
ings might not be expected from it, by affording the 
best of markets at home, for the productions of the 
country. Every citizen is interested in the measures 
and ought to give it his hearty support. 

In a political point of view, the importance.of 
this communication with the Western States, is not 
less apparent, It will facilitate the intercourse be- 
tween the Atlantic and Western States, conneet the 





= of her geegraphical position in relation to the 
estern States, and under Providence, perpetuate 





people by interest, habit, and constant communice- 





to her with as much facility, and as good pricesob — ) 
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fion, and unite them by an indissoluble bond. 
this subj § . ‘ r . 
country apply with peculiar emphasis: ‘The East, 
in an unrestrained intercourse with the West, al- 
ready finds, and in the progressive improvement of 
jpterior communication by land and water, will, 
more and more, find a valuable vent for the com- 
modities which it brings from abroad, or manufac- 
tures at home. ‘The West derives from the East, 
sup lies requisite for its growth and comfort; and 
what is, perhaps, of still greater consequence, it 
must of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of, in- 
dispensable outlets for its productions, to the weight, 
influence, and future maritime strength of the At- 
Jantic side of the union, directed by an indissoluble 
community of interests as one nation.” It is to be 
hoped, that the National Government will not be in- 
different to measures, which so powerfully and inti- 
mately affect the national interest; and that the Re- 
resentatives of ten millions of freemen, will make 
an effort to consolidate and perpetuate that union 
on which their prosperity, happiness, and freedom 
pre-eminently depend. The work is worthy, and 
claims the patronage of the Nation, and if effected, 
will remain an imperishable monument of its ho- 
pour and patriotism, to all future times. From 
these united considerations, this Convention is con- 
vinced that the Canals, if made, would be a blessing 
to the State and the Nation. 

3rd. Resolved, That in the opinion of this Con- 
yention, the interest and prosperity of the State are 
essentially involved in the prosecution of this great 
work, and that she ought to use her best exertions 
to procure its accomplishment, provided that it will 
not be expedient to apply the resources of the State 
to that object, unless an adequate fund shall be rais- 
ed to complete the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to 
the base of the Alleghany mountains. * 

This Convention has no correct data upon which 
to predicate estimates of the expense of making the 
Canal from Baltimore to Pittsburg, or from Balti- 
more to the Alleghany; but. taking the expense at 
ten millions of dollars to Pittsburg, and five millions 
to the Alleghany, no reason is seen why it should 
not yield an interest equal to the Erie Canal; which, 
at this time, is understood to give five per cent. on 
the sum invested, and the calculations are, that it 
will shortly produce upwards of a million annually 
tothe state. The agricultural productions of the 
éountry, and those of the forest, through which 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal will run until it 
reaches the Alleghany, are at least equal to those of 
New York, in addition to which, we may count on 
coal, which abounds to an extent not surpassed in 
any other country. It is calculated that the tolls on 
that article alone would immediately pay the inter- 
est on several millions of dollars. ; 

If the city of New York consumes annually two 
millions four hundred thousand bushels of coal, 
what will not the country between Cumberland and 
Baltimore, including the District of Columbia, the 
tity of Baltimore, and the manufacturing establish- 

_Mments in her vicinity require, when it can be fur- 
nished at a sum not exceeding sixteen cents a 
bushel. ‘The advantages of coal to the community 
at large, and to the cities, towns, and manufactories 
in’particular, are incaleulable. What would Eng- 
land have been without her coal, and deprived of it 
what would she become? $ 

A Canal through the western counties of the 
state, would relieve the people from the most dis- 
tressing and onerous burdens. The freight of a 
barrel of flour from Hagerstown to Baltimore, is 
never Jess than one dollar, and generally one dollar 
and twenty-five cents. A canal navigation would 
reduce it to five cents, exclusive of tolls, and on all 
other articles in the same ratio. 

The Convention feels a deep conviction, that a 
Canal from Pittsburg to Baltimore, would render 
her in preference to any other eastern port, the em- 
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“To! porium of western commence) but as that object is| 
ect the parting words of the Father of his/beyond the ability of the State to accomplish, with- 


out the aid of the National Government, it'is never- 
theless of opinion, that a Canal may, and ought to 
be made, to the foot of the Alleghany, which would 
bring into the bosom of the State the rich produc- 
tions of the country bordering on the Potomac and 
its branches, and render our Commercial. Capital 
a still more flourishing and_prosperows city. / 

4th. Resolved, ‘That in the opinion ef the Conve- 
tion, the application of the pulbilic funds to this pro- 
ject, will be found a profitable and beneficial invest- 
ment, that its accomplishment will encourage agri- 
culture, promote commerce and manufactures, in- 
crease population, augment the public wealth, en- 
large the ability of the State to foster other works 
of public utility, and strengthen the Union. 

5th. Resolved, ‘That all minor objects ought to 
yield to this undertaking, which the united energies 
of the State alone can effect. 

6th. Resolued, That in the opinion of this-Con- 
vention, the State ought to invest $500,000 in the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal—Provided, that before 
the State shall make such an investment, the sum 
that may be necessary with such investment, ac- 
cording to the estimate that may be reported by the 
United States’ Engineers, to complete it to the east- 
ern base of the Alleghany mountains, shall be first 
subscribed; and further, that the State appropriate 
$500,000 for the completion of a Canal from the 
Patapsco river, to intersect the former, and that the 
investment in the one, and the appropriation for the 
other, be simultaneous, 

ind provided further, That the Legislature, be- 
fore authorising any subscription on the part of the 
State to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, be satis- 
fied in such manner as is prescribed by the act of 
Congress, that a Canal connecting the Patapsco with 
the Chesapeake and Qhio C.nal at such point in the 
District of Columbia, or through the same, as the 
Legislature shall judge expedient, may be cui with- 
out inspeding or injuring the navigation of the Che- 
sapeake and Ohio Canal. 

7th. Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
Legislature of Maryland, to take early steps for the 
obtention, by compromise, or otherwise, of the de- 
ferred interest of the Stockholders and Creditors of 
the Potomac Company. 

8th. Resolved, That it is the sense of this Con- 
vention, that the proper time has arrived, when a 
liberal and general system for the intefnal improve- 
ment of Maryland, at her expense, ought to be 
adopted by the Legislature of the State, and that 
the first object in interest and importance to her ci- 
tizens, is the construction of a Canal from the 
waters of the Patapsco, near Baltimore, to some 
point on the Potomac river, which shall most con- 
veniently unite with the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal. if 

9th. Resolved, That it is the sense of this Con- 
vention, that the Legislature of Maryland ought, 
without delay, to propase to the Legislature of 
Penrsylvania to unite with that State in construct- 
ing an ascending navigation from the tide water of 
the Chesapeake Bay, at Port Deposit, te the towa 
of Harrisburg, in Dauphin county, by Canals or 
otherwise, as an object of great interest and impor- 
tance to Maryland. 

10th. Resolved, As the sense of this Convention, 
that it would be proper for the Legislature of Mary- 
land, at its next session, to constitute, by law, a 
Board of Public Works, whose duty it shall be to 
cause an actual survey and examination of the State 
to-be made, and to ascertain what rivers can be'im- 
proved by removing impediments to their naviga-~ 
tion, and the expense of such improvement; what 
Canals and Rail Roads are practicable, and which, 
if made, will promote the a Sa MONO with the 
expense of constructing such Canals and Rail Roads, 
and generally, to develope the extent of the agri- 
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vention, ma 


cultural, manufacturing and commercia! resources 
of the State, with digested plans for rendering those 
resources subservient to the general welfare. © « « 
1ith. Resolved, As the opinionof this Conven- 
tion, that the resources of the State are abundantly 
sufficient to meet any expenditure which the accom- 
plishment of the works recommended by this Con- 
burdens.on her people, and that the ways and means 
lature, to pay the interest on apy loans that may be 
authorised for that purpose. . sat | A508 
12th. Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the Chair, to draft and present a memo- 
rial, on behalf of this Convention; to the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland, in conformity with the aforegoing 
resolutions. f Gade es 


which were unanimously adopted: 
Resolved ‘unanimously, That the thanks of this 
Convention are hereby most, reaped Tully ennerye 
to John Montgomery, Esq. Mayor of the’ city of 
Baltimore, for his personal atténtions to the com-" 
fort and convenience of this Conyention. oe To 

Resolved unanimously, ‘That the thanks of this 
Convention are hereby rétutned to the Editors of 
the Baltimore American for their politeness in fur- 
nishing the members of the Convention with their 
newspapers during the session. : 

Mr. Porrs submitted the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: ' 

Resolved unanimously, ‘That the thanks of this 


Convention are hereby tendered to the secretary, 


and the clerk, for their services during the session 
of this Convention. 

Mr. Price submitted the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: : 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this 
Convention are due to Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton, Esq., for the able and dignified manner ia 
which he ided over its deliberations. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die. 


The venerable Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
President of the late Convention on Internal Im- 
provement, has instructed J. S. Skinner, $ 
of said Convention, to notify J. C, 

Dantex Murray, and R. T. Spence, 

having, in pursuance of authority given 

resolution, designated them as the committee to 

prepare a memorial to the Legislature of Maryland, 

in conformity with the Report and Resolutidns adop- 

ted by said Corivention: pret: 
al 
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LAVENDER.—LAVANDULA. 
LABIATE.—DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPERMIA, . 


So named from .its.use in fomentations, and baths.— 
French, la lavande: in Provence, aspi 


aspic; espic, whence 
the foreign oil of lavender is usually called oil of spike. 
Tue common Lavender is increased by cuttings, 


the shade until they have taken root: they may 
be exposed to the sun. These plante will live 
longer, and endure the most severe cold, if plan 


mer if the soil be rich and moist;. but then 

strongly scented as those which in a barren soil. 
Lavender was used for edgings, as we 

face ppoceyent tha puuatigy ts teneaslip aaotaes: 
is purpose, an 

heed ‘is: well 


The agreeable seent of L 
to scatter the flowers over linen;‘@s some do rose- 





known, since it is an old and still a common 

leaves, for the sake of this sweet odour) <<“ 

: spat 
“Pure Lavender, td lay in bridal’'géwa.”” *“” 


require, without imposingonerous 
may be readily devised by the wisdom of the Legis- 


Mr. Spriée submitted the following resolutions, 


which should. be plonted im *Marél, and. placed tar 
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in a dry, gravelly soil. They grow faster in sume 
generally destroyed in the winter, nor awe Ohne 
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Lavender-water, too, as it is usually called, al- 
it is really spirit of wine scented with the 
oil of Lavender, is one of our most common per- 
fumes. This plant has been much celebrated for its 
virtues in nervous disorders, and is an ingredient in 
some of the English-herb teas now in such general 
use. This species of Lavender is common to Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. It flowers from July to Sep- 
tember. French Lavender (also called Purple Stoe- 
chas, from being found in the islands named the Stoe- 
chades) may be sown in March; several seeds to- 
gether in a light, dry soil. When the plants are 
two inches high, they may be separated, and plant- 
ed into pots seven inches wide: they must be placed 
in the shade till they have taken root, and be gently 
watered every seeond day. If the winter prove se- 
vere, they should be housed; but in a dry-soil they 
wi our common winters very well. ‘This 
species may also be raised from cuttings, like the 
common Lavender. It is a native of the South of 
Europe, and is in bloom from May to July. 

The other kinds of Lavender may be increased 
either by cuttings or seeds; but they do not all 
ripen seeds in this country. They require winter 
shelter; and the Thick-leaved species, which is a 
native of the East Indies, must ~ preserved in a 
hot house. They should have but just water enough 
to prevent drought; especially in the winter. 

e stalks of Lavender, even when the flowers 
have been stripped away, has an agreeable scent, 
and if burnt, wall diffuse it powerfully and pleasant- 
ly: they form an agreeable substitute for pastiles, 
and will burn very well in the little vessels made for 
that purpose. To a Londoner it becomes a kind of 
rural pleasure to hear the cry of/—“Three bunches 
a penny, sweet Lavender.” 

“And Lavender, whose spikes of azure bloom 

Shall be erewhile in arid bundles bound, 

To lurk amidst her labours of the loom, 

And crown her kerchiefs clean with mickle rare per- 

fume.” Shenstone’s School-Mistress. 
re oe 
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Tuomas Puentx, Esq., Assistant Secretary to the 
late Convention on Internal Improvement, proposes 
to publish forthwith, on his own account, the Jour- 
nal, complete, of said Convention,—containing all 
the propositions submitted by the different mem 
bers, either in open Convention or in Committee; as 
well those which were not, as those which were 
adopted. In the proportion that the Internal Im- 
provement of Maryland shall continue to be an ob- 
ject of publick attention or of legislative proceed- 
ings, this journal must be of almost indispensable 
utility: to it, constant reference must be had by 
those who wish to discuss or to understand the sub- 
ject. For the execution of the work, Mr. Phenix is 
as well qualified by personal fitness and capacity as 
by his partieular relation to the Convention. 

Subscriptions will be received by the Editor of 
the American Farmer—the price will be 50 cents. 
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particular attention of our readers is invited 


work are too obvious to need any illustration: } 
Tms work has en d niuch attention for seve- 
ral years—considerable matter has been collected, 
and it is now advancing to maturity. ‘That it may 
be as full and perfect gs possible, all persons who 
have any fondness for horses, and are disposed to 
contribute to the useful; who have been, or are now 
in breeding the blooded horse, are earnest- 


eel any interest in its speedy completion, are im- 

rtuned to stimulate their less zealous friends. It 
is to be h that no delay will attend a compli- 
ance with this request, as it is too true to be doubt. 
ed, that a publication like this will greatly enhance 
the value of any man’s stock of horses. 

It is expected that all communications will be 
made as soon as practieable, and none delayed, 
which are intended, beyond the 1st of July, 1826, 
a space, it is believed, more than sufficient for all 
communications; as it is intended by that time to 
commence the arrangement, and as soon after as 
possible to put the work to press, not doubting that 
the subscription will be sufficiently full to justify 
the publication. 

Communications will be addressed to the Secreta- 
ry of the New Market Jockey Club, Petersburg, Va. 

The form for a brood mare and her progeny: 

(Her name, 7 any.) 
A ——, folded in » bre ——, sold to —-, 
(if any,) was got by , her dam (name, if any,) 
by ———- and continue the pedigree in full. 

In the first blank insert colour, as black, brown, 
chestnut, sorrel, bay, or grey—in the second blank, 
the year folded—in the third, by whom bred— 
4th, to whom sold (if any sale)—5th, sire, and give 
a full pedigree; with remarks, if she is distinguish- 
ed in any way. Example: 

(CasTIaNIRA,) 
A brown mare, folded 1776, bred by John Tayloe, 
Esq., of —--——- county, Va., imported 1799, got 
by Rockingham, he by Highfyer, dam Tabitha, by 
‘Trentham—Bosphorus, &c. 
1805, b.c. Sir Archy, by Diomed. 








1807, s.c. Hephestion, by Buzzard. 
1808, br.f. Castania, by Arch Duke. 
1809, missed, _ to : 





Stating the horses to which she may have missed. 
For a stallion—Example: 
~ (Grey Diomep,) 
A grey horse, folded 1736, bred by Richard Brooke, 
Esq., of ——, sold to John Tayloe, who sold 
him to Major James Blick, of Brunswick county, 
Va. He was got by Medley, his dam by Sloe, Vam- 
pire, &c. with remarks, if he be distinguished parti- 
cularly in any thing. If intported, when and by wkom. 
The remote or recent records of any Jockey 
Club now in existence, will be thankfully received 








on loan, and ghall be safely returned. That this 
, valuable collection may be continued hereafter, it is 
jearnestly recommended, that all who stand horses 
; Should exert themselves to obtain, annually, the pe- 
\digrees of all mares sent to them, and after the 
|produce is known, to forward the pedigree and re- 
sult, directed to the Secretary of New Market, Pe- 
tersburg. 

The publication of a Calendar of Races past and 
to come, is in contemplation. ‘To effect that object, 
which is thought desirable and important, all Se- 
cretaries of Jockey Clubs are requested to forward 
annually, by the 31st December, a transcript of all 
their Races—and each Club will be furnished with 
a copy, gratis. 

Editors are requested to give the above a few in- 
sertions. 


Tosacco.—Inspections the last week, 113 hhds. 
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1 solicited to forward, as soon as possible, by the 
form below, an account of their stock of horses, at 
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— or at any former time owned; and they who 
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PRICHS CURRENT. 
WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. Per-itrom) to |\from = 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bbl.| 8 50| 9 00 Bes 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 11 
BEES-W AX, Am. yellow | — 33} 35 
COFFEE, Java,.....|— 18} 19) 28) 95 
Havana,. . —|} 5s} 175 18]. 39 
COTTON, Louisiana, &e.| — 18 20 . 
Georgia Upland,... | — 15} 16 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,) — 33 
An advance of 1 cent) — 
each number to No. 18.) — 
CANDLES, Mould, . — 12} 124) 14) 4g 
. Serer —| 10} 2 1 
ee on 8} 10) 12] 45 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — 33 37] : 
)FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl.| 2 15) 3 25) 4 00 
Shad, trimmed, —|6 8 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush) 1 10; 1 12) ; 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,) bbl.) 4 75) 5 00) 6 00) 6 i 
PEL PES: do. | — |5 124) 5 25 
PPT ta. —j| 4 15 
Susquehanna, zuperfi. | — | 5 00 none 
PRE b. 9} 11 
GUNPOWDER, Baiti. . |251b| 5 00 5 50) 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush} 54) 55 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00; 1 05 
do. Lawler,....- _ 80; 90 
Go: Mea, .< os _ 80} 85 
Ry@,. . aces : — 54) 55 
_. Sree oe _ 95) 1 00 
Clover Seed, Red .. | —| 4 75 5 25 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . ~/| lb.| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, /bush| 1 75} 2 00 
Mange] Wurtzel Seed,| — { 1 25 1 50) 
Timothy Seed, .... | —{ 2 25 2 50) 
Oats,.... ..- eee _ 35} 36 { 
Peas, Black Eyed,.. | — | 1 00 1 50) 
Beans, White,....|—j| 1 50 1 62 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton | 200 
Do. Country... .|—|120 {1380 ‘ 
_ Pa aean Ilb.| 27) 29 
HOGS’ LARD,..... —| 9} 10} 12 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | —| 26) 27 
MOLASSES, sugar-house | gal. 45 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bb].| 3 00; 3 25) 3 75 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. i § 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.|1 874 
eer pe —| 2 2% 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | —{ 1 75 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. $2; $5} 
Ee _ 90} 95) 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] /13 00/13 50 
do. Prime,. . . | — |10 50 12 00) 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.|5 374 
RICE, fresh, ..... ~ | Ib. $3; 34 6 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 12}. 14] 18) 
do. Brown, . | — 54) 74 10 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 26} 274; 38 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr; — 80| 1 00) 1 25 if P 
APP®E BRANDY, Ist pr} ~- $5} $74; 5 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.1b./13 50 15 00\) 
do. Brown, . —j11 0 : 
Lontsiesi, 1... 5 — |10 00)11, 00/11 50:12. 50 
Ne a lb. 19] “22; 20° @ 
ee ee —| ‘te 1s] 8 
SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 75| 78, 1 00 
Ginger, Ground,. .. | — 7 10) 
Oe _ 18 2 
SALT, St. Ubes, . bush; 43 
Liverpool Ground . . | — 50; 562) 62 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |cwt.| 9 50 12 50 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.} 2 50} 3 00; 3 50 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 20) 1 50 
Wee, Foss. se — | 1 15] 1 20) 1 62) 1 % 
ee ee doz.) 4 8 
Port, first quality, . . /gal.} 1 50) 2 00) 2 50 
WOOL, Merin», full bl’d| Ib. 35) 49!) | washer 
do.  crossed,.. | — 28} 30 hut reeat 
Common, Country, . | — 25 tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — 33| 35 
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‘AGRICULTURE. 
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2 JUDGE BUEL’S SUCCESSFUL SYSTEM OF 


FARMING ON LIGHT LAND, 
Near Albany, in the State of New York. 


From our notes upon Judge Buel’s system of 


farming, made upon the spot, aided by the more 
ample observations of a gentleman curious in agri- 
cultural research, who spent the last summer months 


in the northern states, we are enabled to present 


the following sketch; and believe that it will repay 
every reader who knows how to estimate the value 
of industry, working by the light of science. 

‘This gentleman, eight years ago, purchased 
about eighty acres of light, sandy, unimproved land, 
with a view of indulging a strong propensity for 
agricultural and horticultural pursuits; and in 1820 
he relinquished a lucrative office, removed with his 
family to his plantation, which in Virginia and Ma- 

land would hardly be sufficient for a tobacco 

id, and has since continued to superintend its 
improvement. 

. Buel’s farm lies about two miles west from the 
state-house in Albany, in what was until recently the 
commons of that city. The soil, which is denomi- 
nated sandy alluvion. was covered with a meagre 
growth, principally of white and yellow pine, and 


small or shrub oaks, and rests upon a stratum of 


clay, found at various depths, from two to ten feet. 
Blue clay, or clay marl, has been met with at seven 
and ten feet below the surface, which gives, on ana- 
lysis, from 20 to 30 per cent. of lime. Mr. B. con- 
siders this the most beneficial application which can 
be made to the surface soil; “lime and clay, which 
constitute the marl, forming, with the sand, the 
most desirable mixture, both as regards fertility and 
adaptation to various crops. ‘These commons, like 
most of the pine lands in New York, have until 


- within a few years, been deemed too barren for cul- 
tivation. But modern improvements in husbaadry) 


have tended very much to enhance their value. 
With the aid of gypsum and clover, and a judicious 
fotation, their average product is found te be at 
least equal to that of heavier soils; while the ex- 
nse of tilling them is ordinarily fifty per cent. 
less, Indeed, so sanguine is Mr. Buel of their su- 
periority for convertible husbandry, that le declar- 
ed'to me he would not exchange, acre for acre, for 

the deep, rich alluvial flats of the Hudsor. 
e short time that Mr. Buel has beea upon his 
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ed the labour. He carefully combined practice with] 
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nourishment. of mouths in’ plant of 


science, and thereby escaped or corrected many of} maize is incredible. Ten ora. dozen large roots 
“dif. 


the errors which too commonly arise, from the vi- 
sions of the theorist on the one hand, and the ob- 
stinacy of habit on the other. 

Having disposed of these preliminary matters, we 
proceed to detail, under distinct heads, some par- 
ticulars of Mr. Buel’s practice in farming, and some 
of the reasons upon whieh we understand his prac- 
tice is founded. 

Rotation of Crops. 

_ The general course is one of five years, embrac- 
ing six crops, viz. First year, corn and potatoes, as 
fallow crops, followed by wheat in autumn. Second 

ear, wheat, followed by turnips. ‘Third year, bar- 
ey and grass seeds. Fourth and filth years, grass, 
or grass and pasture. The corn is cut-early in 
September, as soon as it is hard, close to the 
ground, in time for the wheat. ‘The quality of the 
cattle food is improved, and the quantity augment- 
ed, by cutting and immediately binding and stook- 
ing it in a succulent state; experience fully demon- 
strating that no injury will result either to the corn 
or stalks. When the Swedish turnip is to be intro- 
duced, it is put in with a drill barrow upon a clover 
lay (the clover being previously mown or fed off) ear- 
ly in July. ‘The second year the ground is sown with 
barley and grass seeds. When the common turnips 
are omitted, (as the extent of their culture depends 
upon the demands of the market,) grass seeds are 
put in with wheat. The first crop in a course is al- 
ways a hard crop, and is the only one manured. 
The manure i§ generally applied before fermenta- 
tion has far progressed, and as far as practicable 
ploughed under before its moisture has been dissi- 
pated by the sun and winds. The hoed crops~ 
corn, potatoes, beans and Swedish turnips, are 
strong hardy feeders, relishing, and thriving upon, 





These have resulted in a conviction, that long or 





farm, has been devoted principally tc clearing, 


draining and enclosing his grounds, plating fruit 


trees, erecting buildings, and, to use his expression, | 


| 
tard : ; 
mers, and has witha! been pretty successful in his’ the fermented manure had been applied; but in 


innovations upon old habits, it has beenthought that) 
some sketches of his management, mght be inte-| 


particularly to such as. 


preparing for improvement. But as hehas in most 
cases varied from the common practice of our far- 


resting. to our readers; 


‘haye courage to deviate from the beaten track of 
their fathers. But before we proceed ts the detail, we! one-fifth or one-fourth; and under this belief he has 
must premise, that having been educated a mecha-) 


nic, Mr. Buel commenced his new buasiness without 


any of the prejudices inseparable fom habit, and| 
with a consciousness that he had every thing to learn.) 
He sought for information at its best sources—in| 
the practice of the most eminent Armers at home! 
and abroad, and in the: sciences, upon which ail) 


ps husbandry is based. He acquired his know- 
edge by frequent tours of observation, by free access 
to the library of the board of agiculture, of New 


York, of which he was secretary,and irom the pe- 
modical agricultural publications of the day, of 
which he is a liberal patron. Hiving fixed upon a 
system which be considered adayted to his soil and 
his market, he subjected it to the test of careful ex- 
periment, and personally superistended -and direct- 
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the-coarsest food. The manure is always spread 
vrosdecast, that it may the more certainly be decom- 

ed and better incorporated with the soil. ‘The 
losiag process, if faithfully performed, extirpates 
the weeds, and leaves a fine tilth for the small 
grains which are to follow; and which, being more 
delicate feeders, derive most benefit from the ma- 
nure after it has undergone the fermenting process, 
and parted with its grosser properties to nourish the 
corn and potato crops. He has made experiments 
to ascertain the comparative value of long and 
short manure, and of a clover sod upon hoed crops. 


unfermented manure has a decided preference, not 
only for the crop to which it is immediately applied, 
but because it imparts fertility to the soil longer 
than short manure. In a field of corn,in which one 
of these experiments was made, the growth was 
more rapid, in the early part of the season, where 


harvesting the crop, the advantage was found to be 
15 or 20 per cent. in favour of the other section of 
the field. Other circumstances being similar, Mr. 
B. thinks a good clover sod benefits his hoed crops 


sown clover the year preceding a corn crop, merely 
to afford fall feed and an enriching lay. But it 
must be borne in mind, that he never ploughs but 
once for a crop; and that after the sod and manure 
are well turned under, and the interstices closed 
with the roller or harrow, or both, the furrow sli¢e is 
not broken by the plough, during the growth of the 
crop. ‘The cultivation is superficially pexformed 
with the harrow, Sinclair’s cultivator, and a very 
light plough, and the plants but slightly earthed, 
The advantages oi this mode of culture are parti- 
cularly great in a dry season, ‘The decomposing 
vegetable matter, which is to. serve as food for the 
plants, is placed beyond the wasting influence of the 





sun and winds, and precisely where thé innumera- 
ble roots of plants, particularly of corn, search for 





are found to extend the length of the stock, in 
ferent directions, and these are letely bristled 
in their whole length with small fibrous roots, like 
a bottle brush. They: all contribute to food 
to the stock and grain. Is it not reasonable to be- 
lieve, that the destruction. of. these roots, ora part 
of them, by deep ploughing and hoeing, materially 
injures the plant? The decomposition of the.sod 
and manure require heat and moisture: these are 
generally abundant six inches ‘below’ the surfaeé; 
but moisture seldom continues long. the sur- 
face during the summer months. The util of 
pasing Se food of plants under.the surface of the: 
soil, and o ing it-there, loughing shallow 
for the Shoot, ahtab is to fallen : soe was. 
strongly, and Mr. Buel. thinks. correctly, insisted 
upon by the late John Lorain, of Perinsylvania. . > 
On asking Mr. Buel for an estimate of the ex- 
pense and products of an acre- under his coufse-of 
cropping, he handed us the one subjoined, which 
he had drawn up two or three years ago for the. 
New England Farmer, and which he thought tole- 
rably correct. On observing tbat the corn crop ap: 
peared to be graduated high, he replied ‘that he 
thought it no more than a fair medium, if measured 
when housed in autumn; that in two instances, up: 
der common treatment, he had taken 118 and 133 


bushels from an acre; in the first case, the whole’ 


product being weighed in the ear, and a ‘portion 
then shelled, that the shrinkage, however, in seven 
months, amounted to twenty per cent.- And he ad- 
mitted that his crop of the present year fell mate- 
rially short, on account of the extreme. drought, 
and from the circumstance, that tofavour a y. 

orchard, he had deviated from his usual practice of 


planting on a clover lay. 


. 
FIVE YEARS’ COURSE—EXPENSE. 
First Year. 


ee, 
24 loads of manure, at 75 cts, $18.00 
1 bush, plaster, sowed before plough- 
ing, - Fee age 50 
1 ploughing, $1, harrowing, 25 cts. 1.25 


Furrowing or listing, 25 cts. seed, 124. 37. 
2 days planting, and 2 weeding, at i 
50 cents - - - 2,00 
2 do. earthing or hilling - - fe 
Man, boy and horse, to harrow first, 
and plough at second dressing - ~° 88 
14 days cutting and binding corn — 75 


2 men and team one day casting off 


and stooking - - - .150 
4 days husking and cribbing corn - 2.00 
Housing stalks, &c. - - 50 
Threshing sound corn for market” - 75 

Expense of Corn crop. — 29.50 

Boy and team half a day harrowing 

stock ground = - - - 50 
Ploughing do, - - 1.00 
Sowing wheat, and harrowing in - 62 
6 pecks seed - . -. 1,50 

Second Year. pe 

2 days cutting and binding wheat - 1.00 ~~ 4 
2 men half a day with team, housing + oa” 

crop) - - Hs 16; 


Threshing 25 bushels, at.6 cents -.» 1.56, ee 

Expense of Wheat. crop. —_- 
Ploughing and harrowing stubble - 125 >. 
1 pound turnip seed, 624, sowing, 124 - 75 
- 3 25 


Harrowing in seed - 


ae 


My 





10 loads manure and spreading* -. 7.50. -_ 
4 days weeding and thinning crop - 2.00 . * _. 
6 do. pulling and topping do... - 5,00 * 
xpense of ‘Turnip crop. —— AB 
*Seldom applied. *_.. = 


a 











Third Year. 























1 ploughing $1; 6 pecks barley 75cts. 1.75 
10 bbs. clover seed, $1; orchard or ti- 
mothy, $1.50 - - - , 2.50 
Sowing and harrowing inseeds.  - 75 
Harvesting and housing barley - 1.75 
Threshing thirty bushels - - 1.88, 
Expense of Barley.crop. — 863 
Fourth Year. 
2 days cutting grass - - 1.00 
4 do. curing and carting in - 2.25 
1 bushel gypsum ahd sowing . 50 
Expense of Grass crop. — 3.75 
$63.56 
Fifth Year. 
Expense the same as Fourth year . 8.75 
Five years’ rent, at $5 per annum - 25.00 
Total expense in five years, - $92.31 
Propvce. 
80 bushels corn, at 50 cents - $40.00 
4 loads stalks, at $2.50 - - 10.00 
-——— 50.00 
25 bushels wheat, at $1. - - 25.00 
2 loads straw - - - 6.00 
—— 31.00 
200 bushels turnips, at 183 cents - $7.50 
Tops, for cattle - - 1.00 
—— $8.50 
30 bushels Barley, at 50 cents - 15.00 
Straw - - - - 4.00 
- 19.00 
3 tons Hay Ist year; 2 do. 2d do. a $10 50.00 
After March, for pasture is worth 6.00 
-—— 56.00 
Total value of produce in five years $194.50 
Deduct expenses as above - . 92.31 
And it leaves a gross profit of $102.19 
or $20.24 per annum. 
Six Years’ Course. 
First Year. Corn,as above - - 29.50 
2nd. do, Wheat, do. - 6.932 98 
10 lbs. Clover seed, 1.00 § : 
| ee 
3rd. do. Grass, do. - 3.75 
10 loads manure, and 
spreading - 7.50 
Ploughing, and 2 har- 
rowings - 1.50 
1 Ib. Ruta Baga seed 624 
Drilling in do. - 372 
2 dressings with cultiva- 
tor - - - 22 
4 days weeding and thin- 
' ning - - 2,00 
6 do. pulling, topping and 
pitting = - - $.0 
pai eT 
4th, do. Barley and Grass seeds, 
' as before - - - 8.63 
hte & 6th years. Grass, as in preced- 
a ing course - 7.50 
' “ 72.938 
‘Add 6-years’ rent - - - $0.00 
Total charges in 6 years - $102.934 
“ Propuce. 
ist. Year. Corn, as above $50.00 
2nd. do. Wheat, do. - $1.00 
Grass, do. $0.00 


$Srd. do. 
400 bushels Ruta 50.00 & 8400 
' 


Baga, at 12 cts. 
A tons tops - 400) 
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4th. do. Barley, as before ~ 19.00 

5th & 6th do. Grass, do. -" 50.00 
Value of produce = - - - 234,00 
Deduct charges - - - 102.93 
Total profit in six years - = $131.07 


or $21.24 per annum. 


Since the preceding table was made out, Mr. 
Buel has adopted an improvement in harvesting 
corn. With a turnip hook, the stalks of a hill are 
cut off with a blow. They are immediately set up 
in stacks of about thirty hills, and bound strongly 
with two bands. After drying a few days, to re- 
duce their weight, these stacks are pulled over, or 
lifted on to an ox sled, entire, drawn to the place 
where they are to stand, and set up. This saves 
the labour of binding in sheaves, and lessens much 
the trouble of taking them from the field. ‘The ex- 
pense of harvesting is in this way reduced more 
than fifty per cent. 

2. Manures and their application. 

These consist of yard and stable dung, town ma- 
nure, compost and gypsum. The cattle yards are 
made concave, with borders and sheds to feed the 
stock and protect them from storms. The subsoil 
is so retentive, or soon becomes so puddled, as to 
prevent the waste of urine and other liquids, which 
collect in the centre, and are there absorbed by the 
straw, stalks, and other litter, which is fed in the 
yards, or collected from the fields. By this econo- 
my, that moiety of the manure which runs off from 
a convex yard, is saved, and by the*ample satura- 
tion and thickness of the mass, fermentation is re- 
tarded until the manure is wanted for the fields. 
‘Fown manure costs from 124 to 25 cents the two 
horse load. ‘The yards are generally cleaned in the 
spring for corn and potatoes, and at midsummer for 
the turnip crops. It is uniformly spread over the 
whole surface, and ploughed under as soon as pos: 
sible. Composts are made in the mode recommend- 
ed by Lord Meadowbanks, for compost middens, by 
mixing one part of stable manure with three or four 
parts of swamp muck, or peat earth, in alternate 
layers. The manure causes a slight fermentation 
in the muck, which is a mass of inert vegetable 
matter; on the appearance of which, the heap is 
turned and ‘mixed with a shovel, and is soon after 
fit for use. Directions for preparing this compost, 
and estimates of its economy in husbandry, may be 
found in several of the European books on farming. 
‘This compost is applied as a top dressing to jucern, 
fruit trees, grape-vines, shrubbery, flower beds, 
&e. Gypsum is sown on grass grounds early in the 
spring, and upon corn and potato ‘grounds before 
ploughing, at the rate of a bushel per acre. ‘This 
method of ploughing it for summer crops, was 
adopted on the recommendatien of Arator and 
Judge Peters. Mr. Buel thinks it equally beneficial 
as when placed upon the hills. Lime has been 
used by him only on reclaimed swamps, where it 
has been found beneficial in decomposing vegetable 
fibre, and in inducing a fermentation in peaty soil. 


$. Orchard and Garden Fruits. 

Ass these are calculated upon as a principal source 
of profit, much attention has been given by the pro- 
prietor to the selection and cultivation of them. 
More than a thousand trees have been already put 
out, most of which begin to show fruit. Among 
these are one hundred pears, and as many plums. 
There are also peaches, cherries, quinces, and many 
varieties of the grape, indigenous and exotic. This 
is but a beginning. A large nursery has been form- 
ed, in which the choicest kinds of American and 
European fruit has been propagated. We have, and 
shall soon publish a catalogue of apples, compiled by 
Mr. Buel, with a view to guide him in his selection. 





The table is too large for our columns this week, we 
will'therefore now only state, that it exhibits, in dif- 
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ferent columns, and on a.sin, le she 

‘ on asin 
names and synon 269 elt ar ape 
apples; the date of the variety and speci i 
the must, where these hhepoc hoes ponnerd sg Zo 
country or locality where each originated,or was first 
brought into notice; the particular use for which each 
is adapted; its size, shape, colour, consistence and 
flavour; the time at which each variety is fit for ese 
and the period to which it lasts; the quality of the 
tree as a bearer; the general character of the tree 
and fruit; and the authority on which the description 
is given. We find in this table natives of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, the Russian empire, and 
of all the northern and middle states. It embraces 
many kinds described by Coxe; such approved ya. 
rieties, described by Loudon in his Encyclopedia 
of Gardening, as have been introduced into our 
nurseries, including most of the new varieties of 
Knight, and others, imported by Mr. Buel from 
London; and some valuable indigenous kinds not 
before described. The value of such a descriptive 
table to the common purchaser of fruit trees, must 
be apparent; and we hope our nurserymen will pro- 
fit of the example. Since the completion of this 
table, Mr. Buel has received sixteen new varieties 
of the apple, selected from the garden of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, of which he is a corres- 
ponding member, and about thirty other varieties of 
choice fruit. He contemplates adding to his cata- 
logue a correct drawing of each kind of fruit in its 
— _— 

Mr. Buel, considering that a tree is as much be. 
nefited by food and tillage as a hill of corn, nome 
tieulariy careful with his young orchards. Of four 
hundred apple trees planted out last spring, frem 
his nursery, all grew but three; and when last seen by 
our correspondent, in October, they looked remark. 
ably well,and some of them had made from twenty to 





twenty-nine inches of new wood. The holes for ~ 


these trees were dug the preceding autumn, three 
feet square, and eighteen inches deep, the lower spit 
spread abroad, and the holes two-thirds filled with 
scrapings of lanes-about his barns, or rich surface 
mould. The expense of making the holes was two 
dollars per hundred. We understand that he has 
dressed them liberally this fall with compost mid- 
dens. Where the ground of his orchard is not till- 
ed, he czuses it to be dug with a spade, twice ina 


summer,two or three feet around each tree, and . 
generally places around the trunks, in autumn, a’ 


few shoves of manure, or compost, the first being 
spread in the spring. He transplants the apple 
while smal, generally after it has grown two years 
from the bed. ‘The roots are thereby preserved ak 
most entire, and the growth is very little retarded 
by the removal, provided it is put into as good 
ground as itis taken from. The heads of the trees 
are formed n the nursery the summer before they 
are transplanted, that the wounds of the knife may’ 
heal while the growth is vigorous, and the necessity 
of pruning when they are put in the orchard pre- 
vented. ‘Thedessert fruit is put in rows, each kind 
by itself The cider fruit is the crab, of Virginia; 
the Harrison aid Winesap, of New-Jersey, and the 
Hagloe, of England. Each kind is planted -by it- 
self, to facilitate the gathering and manufacture of 
the fruit separitely; a course which, if generally 
adopted, cannot fail materially to improve the com- 
mon table drink of the northern and middle states. 


In 1824, the first plantation of apples, which; 


was put out without care or experience, and which 
had been much neglected before he removed to bis 
farm, was found to be seriously injured by lice, of 
the shape of flaxieed, but of smaller size, which 
adhered to the bark, and almost covered the surface 
of many of the tres. In June, of that year, he 
applied, by way of experiment, a strong mixture 

soft soap, lime and water, of the consistence of 





whitewash, with a stiff brush, to several of the 
trunks. He found this had. the desired effect, &t 


mes of more than seventy select . 
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confine his attention to the best kinds. 
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got only destroyed the, insects with which it came 
jn contact, but greatly improved the texture and 
nee of the bark, and _ —_— of the tree. 
une, of the present year, a like application was 
a to senaipaien hundred trees, similarly affect- 
ed,not only to the trunks, but to the branches, as 
far as was practicable, the tops being previously di- 
vested of a great portion of their stunted, lous 
wood. The remedy has beea complete. The bar 
has assumed a smooth, healthy appearance; the 
wth has been luxuriant, and the fruit uncom- 
monly fair and free from worms. The application 
should be made between the middle of May and 
middle of June, as that is the time in which the 
new generation comes forth, and is most readily de- 
stroyed. Mr. Buel intends hereafter to add salt to 
the wash, which will cause it to adhere more firmly, 
and may withal prove destructive to the insects 
which. puncture and destroy the embryo or young 
fruit. On examining his peach trees, when in blos- 
som, and when the petals had partially fallen, he 
discovered great numbers of the aphis in the erol- 
Ja and calix, principally in the latter, feeding upon 
the embryo. Where these most abounded, there 
was very little fruit. Most of his plums, in his gar- 
den, were punctured by an insect, probably a spe- 
cies of the curculis, while small, and fell from the 
tree; while those in his poultry yard suffered none 
worth noticing. ‘This seems to corroborate the opi- 
- pion of the late Dr. Tilton, that poultry and hogs are 
highly useful in fruit orchards, by destroying the 
insects which prey upon fruit. It is probable that 
the salt, soap and lime, if applied early, before the 
blossoms open, would destroy many eggs and larva, 
and insure abundance of fruit. Mr. Bue] intends to 
make the trial, and to try another method which 
has been recommended, viz: to fumigate the trees 
with brimstone for several mornings, while they are 
in bloom. 
4. Nursery. 

A smal] one was put out six years ago, with a 
view to supply with trees the garden and farm. It 
has since been extended to a large scale, for the 

blic accommodation, and as a source of profit. 
t contains one hundred and twenty kinds of apples, 
and a great variety of other fruit. But the owner’s 
Aintention is to circumscribe the varieties, and to 
The mate- 
“tial properties of the apple, are acid, (malie,) vege- 
table mucilage, or extractive matter, sagar, water, 
and the principle of flavour. In the manufacture of 
ieider, the last of these properties is destroyed by 
‘the process of fermentation; the vegetable imuci- 


_ Mage is separated, and settles in lees; and the sugar 


ig-converted into alcohol. The quality of cider 
fruit, therefore, materially depends upon the speci- 
fic gravity of its unfermented juice, or upon the 
greater or less proportion which the sugar bears to 


the water. The heaviest must will give the strong- 


ést cider; and although we have nyu precise stand- 
ard, it is believed that apple juice of the specific 
gravity of 1075, (pure water being 1000,) will be 
so strong, or contain such a proportion of spirit, as 
to prevent the acetous fermentation, in the ordina- 
ty temperature of our cellars. In other words, it is 
believed, that our strongest apples, (which have 
fenerally the least juice,) and those only, will pro- 


duce a liquor, which, under good management, will | 


retain a fine vinous flavour for years. From a be- 
lief in the correctness of this hypothesis, Mr. Buel 
has selected for cider the varieties which give the 
heaviest must. The new varieties introduced by 
the President of the London Horticultural Society, 
by crossing two approved kinds, as our breeders 
stoss live stock, are preeminent for this property, 
and: possess, besides, the advantages of youth; as 
will be seen by the following comparative state- 
ete collected from the British horticultural wri- 
Ts: 


Sp. gr. of the best old Do. new varieties of 
varieties. Knight. 
Redstreak, . 1079 | Foxley,. . . . 1080 
Fox whelp, 1076 | Downton pippin, — 1080 
Loan’s pearmain, 1072 | Grange apple, 1079 
Orange pippin, 1074 | Yellow Siberian, 1085 
Old pearmain, 1079 | Siberian Harvey, 1091 
5. Potatoes, 


Are cultivated on a comparatively large-scale, and 
constitute a profitable crop. They are almost in- 
variably manured with long dung, and have yield- 
ed from 200 to 450 bushels the acre. They are 
planted in drills, where there is no sod; the pieces 
at six and eight inches apart, covered with the back 
of a harrow drawn across the furrows; well harrow- 
ed when the shoots begin to appear above the sur- 
face; dressed once with the plough and hoe, and 
harvested with the plough and potato hook, The 
greatest product is procured in this way. Some- 
times the seed is oer in every third or fourth 
furrow, in ordinary ploughing of green sward, and 
of course covered with the plough, and the ground 
afterwards rolled and harrowed. Cultivated in this 
way, the crop has been 430 bushels per acre. Con- 
trary to general practice, moist (not wet grounds,) 
are selected for this root. Our correspondent saw the 
last harvesting of three acres in a reclaimed swamp, 
which had been ploughed this year for the first time, 
and notwithstanding the extreme drought of the sum- 
mer, the product was but a little short of 700 bushels, 
They were planted in hills. Mr. Buel is satisfied, 
from experiments, that moist, light,soils, not only 
give the greatest product, but the best flavoured tu- 
bercles. ‘This opinion derives weight from the high 
reputation of the Irish and Nova Scotia potatoes, 
which are grown amidst almost perpetual fogs. 
6. Live Fences. 


His farm being destitute of materials for dead 
fences, Mr. Buel has commenced in earnest the 
cultivation of hedges, and has already more than 
half a mile in different stages of growth. He has 
used the English white thorn, (Crategus oxyacan- 
tha,) and two or three indigenous kinds, (we think 
the C. coceinea and C. flava,) the plants of the latter 
collecied from the woods. ‘The latter give stronger 
shoots and spines, and appear to be better adapted 
to the climate, and particularly to moist situations, 
than the European species. About 1100, gathered 
in this way, had just been planted. They are most- 
ly planted in single rows, and some of them have 
been already splashed (though we think them yet too 
small for that operation,) according to the direc- 
tions laid down by our friend Kirk, of Delaware. 
Others are planted in double, and some in triple 
rows, in quincunx form. These are expected to 
become a sufficient barrier without splashing. The 
whole are planted upon a level. surface, previously 
prepared by the spade or a potato crop, and were 
clipped in June. Mr. Buel is encouraged by 
their promising appearance, and has collected the 
seeds of several plants, to .extend his plantation 
and multiply his experiments. These are of the 
indigenous thorns already mentioned, of the three. 
thorned acacia, or honey locust, ( Gleditschia triacan- 
tha,) and of the white mulberry, (Morus alba.) He 
has also collected seeds of the sweet briar, (rosa ru- 
biginosa,) to plant in his existing fences, where the 
uicks have failed to grow, or have died, from a 
belief that they will, by their thrifty growth, in two 
or three years, effectually close the vacancies. 

; 7. Turnips. . 

His partiality for this crop is induced by a soil 
admirably adapted to their culture, and the certain- 
ty of profit. He confines himself to two kinds; the 
Swedish and the white flat—the latter comprising 
the varieties of green and red tops: the latter for 
the table, and the former principally for cattle. 








Both are raised as a second crop; the Swedes after 
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uantity annually cultivated, is six or seven acres. 
ye were shown a field of two acres of flat tarnips, 
which made the fourth crop. grown on it in two 
summers, viz: clover and ruta baga the first year— 
barley. oie vor turnips time The manure 
was a to the second cro } gross product, 
besides the: clover, was 1500 Puskels of turnips and 
70 bushels of barley. The flat turnips are some- 
times sown broadcast, and sometimes with the drill 
harrow, the last of July and beginning of A » 
and once cleaned and thinned with the turnip 
The Swedes are drilled in about -the begi of 
July, dressed twice with Robert Sinclair’s cultiva- 
tor, and thinned and cleaned once with the turnip 
hoe. ‘The flat kind, and part of the other, find a 
ready market in the city; but the latter are princi- 
pally reserved for cows and other stock in the 
spring, the pasture ground being very limited. The 
average crop of the Swedes is from five to six hun- 
dred, and of the others from two to three hundred 
bushels per acre. The maximum expense of these 
crops, including manure, does not exceed six cents» 


8. Grasses 


Herdsgrass, (white and red top,) the smooth and 
rough stalked meadow-grass, and some other spe- 
cies, are indigenous. ‘The white and red élovers, 
and timothy, have come in spontaneously, and the 
two latter have béen annually sown. Orchard 
grass, tall meadow oat-grass, rye press and lucern, 
have been cultivated. ‘The timothy is preferred for 
hay, as containing the most nutriment, and being 
the best adapted to moist and permanent meadow 
grounds. ‘The orchard grass, or cocks-foot, is sown 
with clover. It is fit to cut in the last of June;and 
it makes the finest perennial pastures. A piece 
which had been cut four years for seed, had annual- 
ly sent up new plants from the seed scattered, until 
the sward had become uncommoaly thick and firm. 
It endures drought better than other fibrous rooted 
grasses, grows quigker (the tall meadow oat except- 
ed,) is more permanent, ahd is not affected by the 
shade of trees. ‘The lucern was sown with winter 
rye, about the first of May, 1824, as recommended 
by a New Jersey correspondent of the American 

armer, and has done remarkably well.. It is fed 
green to cows, hogs, horses, &c.. The # culting 
is begun about the 20th May, andthe cuttifig may 
be repeated at intervals of fifteen to twenty-five 
days, according to the season. “It ‘comés in as a 
valuable auxiliary to the ruta baga, in making up 
for a deficiency of pasture. The climate appears 
to be too dry and warm for the rye grass; though a 
small patch, from seed sent by us (and received from 
that enlightened British farmer, Charles Champion, 
Esq.) to Mr. Buel, of a new variety, looked remark- 
ably well. His experience has not been sufficient 
with the oat grass, to enable him to judge of it sa- 
tisfactorily. Clover is employed as a food for ve- 
getables, rather than as food for animals’ 

9. Root and Stump Fence. 

We were struck with the novelty and economy of 
this. Stumps and roots have been taken out of the 
swamps and marshy grounds, cut and split for 
and piled as a fence for enclosures. hen 
they become hard, burn well, and contain | 
resin. Although they have constituted the 


the quantity remaining forms a fence sixty pe ad 
rods, and many stumps remain to be taken ‘ftom the 
ground. They afford ample compensation for the 
labour of extracting and preparing them, in a neigh- 
bourhood where wood sells for four to seven dollars 
the cord of 128 cubic feet. 


10. Products. 


The following statement of these, and of their 
value, has been recently ‘received. It does not-in-, 





clude the products of a large garden, of the nurse- 


clover, and the whites after small grains. ‘The ry, or of the dairy. 
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the bushel, and the minimum is often below three, 






pal fuel used in the dwelling for five or six years, * 
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94 loads of hay, estimated at 60 tons, of 
which 40 are intended for market, 
at $10, is , 


. 00 00 
180 bushels wheat (by 


180 00 


estimate,) at $1, 


75. do. rye, at 50 cents, ‘ $2 50 
70 do. barley, sold at §1 cents, 56 70 
$50 do. potatoes, most of them sold 
at an average price of 46 cents, 391 00 
200 do, corn, (by estimate,) at 50 cts. 100 00 
$20 do. turnips, sold at 374 cents, 120 00 
100 do. ruta baga, for market, 374, 37 50 
700 do. do. for cattle, worth 10 cts. 70 00 
13 do. grass seeds, orchard and tall 


ee a. yeaa lial a: deg ah 
3000 cabbages, (of 7000 put out,) sold at 
=P 12 


$4 perhundred, ... 0 00 





$1740 20 





The ground employed for raising the above crops 
between 54 and 57 acres. Two labourers and a 
boy employed during the season, and about $25 ex- 
pended for extra labour in harvest. 





CLINE, ON THE FORM OF ANIMALS.* 
From the Agricultural Almanack for the year 1826, patro- 
nized by the Philadelphia Society for promoting Igricul- 
ture.) 
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width of the hips and the breadth of the twist, 
which is the space between the thighs. 

The breadth of the loins is always in proportion 
to that of the chest and pelvis. 


The Head. 
The head should be small, by which the birth is 
facilitated. Its smallness affords other advantages, 


and generally indicates that the animal is of a good 
breed. 
The Muscles. 

The muscles and tendons, which are their appen- 
dages, should be large; by which an animal is ena- 
bled to travel with greater faeility. 

The Bones. 
The strength of an animal does not depend on 


Many animals with large bones are weak, their 
muscles being small. Animals that were imperfect- 
ly nourished during growth, have their bones dis- 
proportionably large. If such deficiency of nourish- 
ment originated from a constitutional defect, which 
is the most frequent cause, they remain weak during 
life. Large bones, therefore, generally indicate an 
imperfection in the organs of nutrition, 
On the Improvement of Form. 
The proper method of improving the form of 








Ir has been generally supposed that the breed | 
of animals is improved by the largest males — 
This opinion has done considerable mischief, and | 
would have done more injury if it had not been! 
counteracted by the desire of selecting animals of| 
the best forms and proportions, which are rarely to, 
be met with in those of the largest size. 

Experience has proved that crossing has only 
succeeded ‘n an eminent degree, in those instances 
in which the females were. larger than in the usual 
proportion of females to males; and that it has, 
generally failed when the males were dispropor- 
tionably large. 

‘The external form of domestic animals has been 
much studied, and the proportions are well ascer- 
tained. But the external form is an indication only 
of internal structure. ‘The principles of improving 
it must therefore be founded on the knowledge of 
the structure and use of the internal parts. 

The lungs are of the first importance. It is on 
their size and soundness that the health of an ani- 
mal principally depends. The power of converting | 
food into nourishment is in proportion to their size. | 
An animal with large lungs is capable of convert- 
ing a given quantity of food into more nourishment 
than one with smaller lungs, and therefore has a 
greater aptitude to fatten. 


The Chest. 

The external indication of the size of the lungs 
is the form and size of the chest; the form of which | 
should have the figure of a cone, having its apex 
situated between the shoulders, and its base towards 
the loins. 

The capacity of the chest depends upon its form 
more than on the extent of its circumference: for, 
where the girth is equal in two animals, one may 
have much larger lungs than the other. A deep 
‘chest therefore is not capacious, unless it is propor- 


tionally broad. 








The Pelvis. 


Tempevis is the cavity formed by the junction | 
of thé haunch bones with the bones of the rump. | 
It is essential that this cavity should be large in the | 
female, that she may be enabled to bring forth her | 
young with less difficulty. When this cavity is 
small, the life of the mother and her offspring is en- 
dangered. 





* Extracted from the Memoirs of the Penn. Agricul-| 
“tural Society. 
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animals, consists in selecting a well formed female, 
proportionably larger than the male. ‘The improve- 
ment depends on this principle, that the power of 
the female to supply her offspring with nourishment 
is in proportion to her size, and to the power of 
nourishing herself from the excellence of her con- 
stitution. The size of the fcetus is generally in pro- 
portion to that of the male parent; and therefore 
when the female parent is proportionally small, the 
quantity of nourishment is deficient, and her ofl- 
spring has all the disproportions of a starveling. 
But, when the female, from her good size and con- 


The size of the pelvis is chiefly indicated by the| 


the size of the bones, but on that of the muscles. | 


Were I to define what is called the art of breed- 
ing, (should say, that it consisted in the selection 
of males and females. intended to breed together 
in reference to each other’s merits and defects,” 


best female, that the best produce will be obtaineg 
for should they both have a tendency to the same” 
defect, although in ever so slight a degree, it will iy 
general preponderate so much in the produce, as tg 
render it of little value. 

We must observe the smallest tendency to im. 
perfection in our stock, the moment it appears, sg 
as to be able to counteract it, before it becomes 4 
defect. 

Regard should not only be paid to the qualities 
apparent in animals, selected for breeding, but to 
those which have prevailed in the race from which 
they have descended, as they will always show 
themselves, sooner or later, in the progeny; it is for 
this reason that we should not breed from an ani 
mal, however excellent, unless we can ascertain it 
to be what is called well bred; that is, descended 
from a race of ancestors, who have, through seve- 
ral generations, possessed in a high degree, the pros 
perties which it is our object to obtain. 

I do not find that any of the many advocates for 
breeding in and in, with whom I have conversed, 
have tried it to any extent; they say, that it isto 
perfect animals only that the practice applies; but 
the existence of a perfect animal is an hypothesis I 
cannot admit. 

I do not believe, that there ever did exist an ani- 
mal without some defect, in constitution, in form; 
or in some other essential quality; a tendency, at 
least to the same imperfection, generally prevails, 
in different degrees in the same family. By breed« 
ing in and in, this defect, however small it may be 
at first, will increase in every succeeding genera- 
tion; and will, at last, predominate to such a de 
gree, as to render the breed of little value. Indeed, 
{ have no doubt but that by this practice being con- 





stitution, is more adequate to the nourishment of a 
foetus of a smaller male than herself, the growth 
must be proportionately greater. The larger fe- 
male has also a greater quantity of milk, and her 
offspring is abundantly supplied with nourishment 
after birth. 

To produce the most perfect formed animal, abun- 
dant nourishment is necessary, from the earliest pe- 
riod of its existence until its growth is complete. 

It has been observed, in the beginning of this 
paper, that the power to prepare the greatest quan- 
tity of nourishment, from a given quantity of food, 
depends principally upon the magnitude of the 
lungs, to which the organs of digestion are subser- 
vient. 

When it became the fashion in London to drive 
large bay horses, the farmers in Yorkshire put their 
mares to much larger stallions than usual, and thus 
did infinite mischief to their breed, by producing a 


irace of small chested, long legged, large boned,| 4; 


worthless animals. 

A similar project was adopted in Normandy, to 
enlarge the breed of horses there by the use of stal- 
lions from Holstein, and, in consequence, the best 
breed of horses in France would have been spoiled, 
had not the farmers discovered their mistake in 
time, by observing the offspring much inferior in 
form to that of the native stallions. 





Extract from Sir John Sebright’s Letter on the <irt of Im- 
proving the breeds of Domestic nimals.* 

Tue best breeds, after having been obtained at 
a great expense, too frequently degenerate, from 
mismanagement. Gentlemen conceive, that if they 
have procured good males and good females, they 
have done all that is necessary to establish and to 
continue a good breed; but this is by no means the 
case 





* From the Memoirs of the Penn. Agricul. Society. 


tinued, animals would, in course of time, degene- 
rate te such a degree, as to become incapable of 
breeding at all. 

Many causes combine to prevent animals, in a 
state of nature, from degenerating; they are perpe- 
tually intermixing, and therefore do not feel the 
bad effects of breeding in and in: the perfections of 
some correct the imperfections of others, and they 


arises from food and climate. 

If the original male and female were of different. 
families, by vreeding from the mother and the sony 
and again from the male produce and the mothem.” 
and from the father and the daughter in the sam 
way, two families sufficiently distinct might . 
| tained: for the son is only half of the father’s — 





jand the produce from the mother and the son 
| be six parts of the mother and two of the father. 
| Although I believe the occasional intermixture of 
fferent families to be necessary, I do not, by oy 
mean: approve of mixing two distinct breeds, wi 
ithe view of uniting the valuable properties of both; 
|this experiment has been frequently tried by others 
as well as by myself, but has, I believe never sut- 
|ceeded. The first cross frequently produces a tole- 
jrable animal, but it is a breed that cannot be con- 
tinued. 








SHEEP. 

Sir—I have observed some remarks in your use- 
ful paper, on the different breeds of sheep, from the 
pen of that very able and public spirited improver 
of stock, Mr. Powel, which I am led to notice on 
account of some errors into which he has been in- 
advertently led; and which, if not corrected, might 
mislead those who are about to engage im 
propagation of that valuable stock. [ allude more 
particularly to merinoes, as being by far the most 
valuable race of sheep in this or any other country. 








It is not alvays by putting the best male tothe ” 


go on without any material alteration, except what 4 
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“where men pay better attention to their business 
‘than the indolent Spaniards have done; but it is 





States, there were many rules laid down for ena- 
bling unskillful persons to judge of their os 
ties, and Mr. Powel may have been led by these 
to adopt opinions which his own intelligent obser- 
sgation would soon have corrected: For instance— 
“it was remarked by Chancellor Livingston and 
other writers of that period of inexperience, that 
the best merinoes were distinguished by large dew- 
Japs, an exuberance of yolk, and a covering of wool 
over their faces and legs. Experience has taught 
those who have paid the slightest attention to the 
propagation of the animal, that neither of these 
marks are to be relied on, if indeed they are any 

aide whatever. ‘The eovering of wool on the head 
and legs is almost peculiar to young sheep; the 
pendant dewlap is oiten covered with coarse hairy 
wool, and the abundance of yolk is rarely found in 
the best woolled animal; nor is this ingredient at all 
necessary, much less “essential,” as Mr. Powel sup- 
poses, for the “support of the fleece,” whether he 
means by this expression, the preservation of the 
fleece, or the maintenance of its quality and value. 
Anexcessive secretion of yolk is probably a disad- 
vantage both to the animal and the wool, it causes 
the adhesion of much dirt and hay seeds, which 
are injurious to the wool. If any person will take 
the trouble to try the strength of a lock of wool 
filled with dirt by excessive yolk, he will find 
it too tender for any useful purpose, and the more 
yolk the worse. Again, Mr. Powel says, “the 
sheep which produce the finest fleeces are not ne- 
cessarily the best to form a breeding flock,” now I 
take the converse of this proposition to be true. It 
is by no means an ascertained fact, that diseased 
sheep have finer fleeces than healthy ones; but if it 
were so, I would insist that the sheep which pro- 
duce the finest fleeces are necessarily the best to 
breed from. ‘The solitary case of a sickly sheep is 


not worthy of consideration as an exception to the) 


When this stock was imported into the United 
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land. ‘They have smutty faces and legs; the lambs, 
when young, are of a dusky brown, the wool shorter 
and closer than common sheep, with round bodies, 
and when four or five years old, the ewes almost 
invariably have no wool on their bellies, and they 
will at that age produce about 14lbs. of wool each, 
the wethers 2ibs. or 24lbs., they have the lightest 
fleece of any sheep I have ever seen, although their 
carcases are considerably larger than the merino; 
they are not esteemed a valuable race by our farm- 
ers, owing to the lightness of their fleeces. Fur- 
ther attention may change this estimate; but as their 
wool is not very visibly finer than that of the bet- 
ter kind of commen sheep, and their mutton, with 
the same pasturage, not known to be better, and 
withal yielding so little wool, it is not likely that 
they will attract much attention here. . 
While on this subject, I will add another remark 
in reply to an objectiun I have somewhere seen, I 
think from the pen of the same intelligent breeder 
of stock, Mr. Powel, viz. that merino wool was less 
worthy of the attention of our farmers, because it 
was not adapted to the common uses of life and 
Clothing of the poor. ‘I’o this | would observe, that 
it is by the luxuries of the meh that the poor are 
maintained, not only the poor, but the industrious 
in every condition of life derive benefit from these 
luxuries. ‘I'he value of a fine coat is made up by 
the quality of the wool and the labour bestowed on 
it, ‘Lhe grower has his profit in the price of the 
first, and the manufacturer in that of the last. The 
object of every man who labours is profit, and ifa 
farmer can raise wool worth 100 cents per Ib, at the 
sume expense that he can raise another kind worth 
50 cents, ie ought to consult his interest, and what 
ever increases his profit will advance the interests 
of all who are dependent on him.. We might as 
weil be told that we ought to raise rye instead of 
wheat, as coarse wool instead of fine, because the 
first was used by the poor chiefly—or that instead 


proposition; and in selecting merinoes, I would pay! of breeding cattle with a view to increase the pro- 


no regard to any thing but the fineness and unifor- 
mity of the fleece and their general healthiness. It 
is known that with all imaginable care in the breed- 
ing, the wool improves very slowly, whereas the 
form is quickly changed. ‘The essential value of a 
merino is in its fleece; and the difference between 
that of a fine and an indifferent one may be estiimat- 
ed from the fact, that one class of wool makes cloth 

rth ten dollars a yard, while another class (to an 


~ inskillful eye not perceptibly coarser) makes cloth 
‘worth six dollars a yard; now two pounds of wool 


thake the yard in either case, (the labour is not very 
‘materially different,) hefice the first class is worth 


oy two dollars per pound more than the second. 


Saxon sheep are no doubt merinoes improved, 


evident, that in the improvement of the Saxon sheep, 
very little attention has been paid to their form; 
their superiority does not consist in the carcass, for 
they are generally very badly formed; but the wool 
is remarkably fine and more uniform throughout 
the fleece than any Spanish merinoes ever imported 
into this country. 

Much is said of the Southdown sheep in England, 


, and they begin to attract notice here among specu- 


lative men. ‘Their mutton may be good, but [ sus- 


~ pect its superiority is owing to the pasture on which 


they are generally fed, and their extensive ranges, 


“from which, with the delicacy of taste peculiar to 


sheep, they pluck a greater variety of sweet grasses; 
they being rather a small bodied animal, are also bet- 
ter adapted to such pastures than those of heavier 
bodies, which require more food with less labour in 
the pursuit of it, But they are not a new stock in 
our country; I would undertake to find some of 
them in almost every flock of common» sheep 
throughout a considerable portion of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey; I have also seen them in Mary- 





portions of their most valuable parts, (which are 
paid a high price for and consumed by the rich,) it 
would be as well to have all neck and shins to feed 
the poor with. But L need not enlarge on a subject 
so plain. ‘The error of these opinions arises from 
not adverting to the fact, that whatever is consum- 
ed by the rich is the production of some branch of 
industry among those who labour, and the greater 
the demand for luxuries, the better it is for those 
who produce them. COLUMELLA. 





LARGE HOGS. 


The weight of two hogs, slaughtered in Frede- 
rick county, on Wednesday, 21st. December, pro- 





perty of John Cockey, Esq. were as follows: Ibs. 
1 Hog, 2 ypars old last August, weighed 6264 
1 do. 1 year old last July, -... 0 Sit 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





Proeress or INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN On?IO, 


Extract from the Message of Governor Morrow to the 
Legislatwre of Ohio, 7th December, 1825. 

Tue operations of the Board of Commissioners 
appointed by your body at the last session, under 
the provisions of the act for opening a navigable 
Canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio river, and from 
Dayton to Cincinnati, have been attended with that 
success which promises the most favourable result 
to those grand and important public works, The 
loan of four hundred thousand dollars, authorized 
by that law, has been negotiated by. the Board. of 
Commissioners of the Canal Fund, at an interest 
little exceeding five per cent. per annum, but a small 
part of which will be charged upon the state until 
the principal shall have been actually expended. 
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‘The canal Commissioners 


season, placed: under contract, thirty-four-miles on 
the Cuyahoga summit, ten and an-half on the.Lick- 
ing, and two and an half on the embankment of the 
reservoir on that summit,and. forty-two:miles. on 
the Miami line; making in the aggregate, .eighity- 
eight and three quarter miles: ‘To complete those 
contracts on the different parts ofthe lines, and 
which embrace parcels of each variety of works to 


be performed, will = a sum. little.short of 


eight hundred thousan 


within the estimate made by the Engineer, andre- ~ 


rted to the General Assembly. at their last session, 
ss the canal Commissioners. In the 

of this work, from which, on its completion, large 
revenue may with certainty. be ted, econo- 
my would dictate all that prompt exertion and ex- 
pedition which Would be consistent with the guint 
resources, and the advantageous application of them 

But, while on the one .hand. it should not-be unne- 
cessarily delayed, and the. state too long subjected’ 
to the payment of interest-on the funds.expended 
on its partial construction, and before it has become, 


productive; so on the other, it should not be press- 


ed forward so hastily as to render taxation burthen- 
some, or materially increase the price of labour, 
and thereby add to the expense of the work. tis 
by pursuing a proper medium, that the public inte- 
rest will be best promoted, and the. greatest advan- 
tage secured to the state. : 


. 


It appears that after meeting. the existing con-. 


tracts, there will remain of the loan contracted, and 
that to be contracted for in the ensuing year, less 
than the sum of two’ hundred thousand. dollars, 
Hence new contracts could only be made to that 
amount within the year. Itis not doubted, thata 
much larger sum might be advantageously emploey- 
ed, without at all unfavourably affecting the price of 
labour. From the present state of the Treasury, 
it is satisfactorily ascertained, that the interést.on a 
Joan of one million of dollars, which is four hundred 
thousand dollars in addition to that now authorized, 
could be met without a resort to any additional 
taxation. On every consideration, it would 
proper, that the Commissioners of the Gaiial F 
should be empowered te contract for a loan: of at 
least one million of dollars in thesensuing years and 
it is worthy of consideration, whether, ‘in’ 
restrictions, policy would not ‘Require, they 
should have power to contraet a loan for the whole 
amount estimated as necessary to com 
of canal now directed to be opened.” Such power 
might be used’ with advantage to the interests of the 
state; and were the power granted, the Gommis- 
sioners could avail themselves of any favourable 
state of the money market that should occur. In 
case a loan to the amount required for completing 
the whole work should be effected, the interest may 
be kept within the means the state possesses. for ‘its 
discharge, by contracting for its payment on in- 
stalments, and the interest to commence when re- 
spectively payable. te nat 
The experience of the present year carries with 
it the strongest and best assurance of safety in the 









progress, and perfect success in the final 
mation of that important work. A rapid 
ing population—the industry of our cit 
growing wealth and resources of our ¢ 
duce a strong belief, that the undertaking: 
been deemed so arduous, may be effected: 
imposing an inconvenient burthen on = 
nity; while the prospect/of incalculable 
which it bOlds forth to the peoplé, and the certain: 
benefit which it will extend: to -posterity in ages to 
come, show, that it is an object worthy your-earnest 
attention and fostering. care: To the successful 
progress of the work, however, it is essential. that.a 
steady course of policy shall be pursued; that 

fuods which have been. to. that 















held inviolate and unimpaired; and that 
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countability and economy be observed in the ex- 
penditures. 

The propriety is suggested of the appointment of 
an officer, whose oflice shalt be kept at the seat of 
government, and whose duty it shall be to receive 
and settle the accounts of the Commissioners of 
the Canal Fund, and of the Canal Commissioners; 
to enter his proceedings in books to be regularly 
Kept, and to file and preserve all papers belonging 
to his office—subject to the inspection of the Le- 
gislature. 

— ed 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 


Previous to a perusal, a mutual promise should 
be made, that if the husband reads with attention 
the whisper addressed to HIM, the wife will read, 
with equal attention, the whisper addressed to HER. 
And each should remember, that of all the plea- 
sures that endear human life, none are more worth 
the pursuit of a rational creature than those whic 
flow from mutual returns of conjugal love. A hap- 
py marriage comprehends all the pleasures of [riend- 
ship, all the enjoyments of sense and reason, and 
all the sweets of life. 
exciting sympathy,” says Dr. Johnson; ‘‘to be for- 
tunate without adding to the felicity of others, or 
afflicted without tasting the balm of pity;—is a state 
more gloomy than solitude: it is not retreat, but 
exclusion, from mankind.” 











A Wuisrer to tue Huspanp. 
Chapter I. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

. “Art thou my wife?—is this kind Heaven’s decree? 
Then Jet me prize what Heaven design’d for me!”’ 
One of the most brilliant traits that can adorn 

the character of man, is the quality which composes 
a good husband: and he who deserves a contrary 
appellation, proclaims, in the strongest terms, his 
want of religion, his want of feeling, and his want 
of understanding. He cannot be a good man; be- 
cause he violates one of the most sacred commands 
of God. He cannot be a brave man; because a brave 
man scorns to use with tyranny the power with 
whi¢h he is invested. And he cannot be a feeling 
man: ‘Oh, no! fan of feeling will never draw 
tears from those eyes which look to him for com- 
fort, or voluntarily pain a heart that has given up 
so much for bis sake! 

Remember, your wife has left ber home, her pa- 
rents, and her friends, to follow you and your for- 
tunes through the world. She has unreservedly 
committed her happiness to your keeping; and in 
your hands has she placed her future comfort. Prize 
the sacred trust; and never give her cause to repent 
the confidence she has reposed in you. 

In contemplating her character, recollect the ma- 
terials human ‘nature is composed of, and do not 
expect perfection. Do justice to her merits, and 

oint out her faults; for I do not ask you to treat 
berevers with indulgence: by no means! but the 
endeavour fo amend them with wisdom, with gen- 
tleness, and with love. 

Allow me here to introduce 4 few lines taken 
from an admired little book, The Economy of Hu- 
man Life:-—“Take unto thyself a wife, but examine 
with care, and fix not suddenly: on thy present 
choi¢edepends the future happiness of thee and thy 

.. If much of her time is destroyed in dress 
and adornments; if she is enamoured wyh her own 
beauty, and delighted with her own praise; if she 
laugheth much,and talketh loud; if her foot ebideth 
not in her father’s house, and her eyes with bold- 
ness rove on the faces of men; though her beauty 
were as the sun in the firmament of heaven, turn 


“To live without feeling or}: 


manners, an accomplished mind with a form agree- 
able to thy fancy; take her home to thy house, she 
is worthy to be thy friend and companion.” ‘“Re- 
prove her faults with gentleness, exact not her obe- 
dience with rigour; trust thy secrets in her heart, 
her counsels are sincere, thou shalt not be deceiv- 
ed.” “She is the wife of thy bosom, treat her with 
love; she is the mistress of thy house, treat her with 
respect; she is the mother of thy children, be faith- 
ful to her bed.” 
Chapter II. 
ON THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 

If, your wife is an amiable woman, if, as the wise 
man says, there be kindness, meekness, and comfort in 
her tongue, then is not her husband like other men. 
(Eccles. xxxvi. 23.) Prize therefore her worth; 
understand her value: for great indeed is the trea- 
sure you possess. Speaking of women, a late wri- 
ter says, “I consider a religious, sensible, well-bred 
woman, one of the noblest objects in creation: her 
conduct is so consistent and well regulated; her 
fr endship so steady; her feelings so warm and gen- 
tle; her heart so replete with pity and tenderness.” 
No where does she appear to so much advantage as 
in the chamber of the sick; administering to the 
wants of the sufferer, sympathising in his pain, and 
pointing the way to his heavenly rest: as our great 
Scottish bard says,— 

“When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou!” 
O! how much more lovely and interesting to the 
heart does she appear in such scenes, than in all 
the blaze of beauty, armed for conquest, and deco- 
rated for the brilliant exhibition of a ball-room. 
Among the many amiable qualities of woman, I 
cannot help noticing two, with which she appears 
gifted in a peculiar degree—resignation and forti- 
tude. I remember hearing an eminent physician 


perior quietness and resignation with which women 
supported bodily _— and suffering, as well as ail 
the other evils of human life! When I speak thus, 
I of course allude to the sensible and superior part 
of the sex. Let not, therefore, the military or 
naval hero suppose that fortitude is confined to his 


the plains of Waterloo, the waves of the ocean, or 
the burning deserts of Egypt! No: it may also be 
sought and found in the gentle breast of woman. It 
accompanies her to the retired and silent chamber, 
it supports her under pain and sickness, sorrow and 
disappointment; it teaches her to sympathize with 
her husband and all around her, and to inspire 
them with patience by her words and example. And 
while she seeks no notice, no reward, but the regard 
and approbation of her heavenly Fat&r, she meek- 


every trial, ‘Father, not my will, but rane be done!” 
Has it never been remarked, how very superior, 
in point of discretion, woman is to man? Now, 
reader, do not mistake me. I mean not to say 
she possesses more sense than man: in this particu- 
lar, man claims, and we allow him, the prerogative; 
though, certainly, it is not every instance that proves 
its truth. But, ia the quality of discretion, woman 
is decidedly and undoubtedly his superior. Unless 
it particularly concerns himself, a man seldom looks 
to the future consequences of what he either says 
or does, especially in small matters, or common- 
place occurrences. Now a sensible woman sees at 
once the fit from the unfit, attends to the minutia 
of things, and looks through existing circumstances 
to their probable result. In short, a proper defini- 
tion of the word discretion would exact'y convey a 


just idea of my meaning. 
M 


rs. H. More says, ‘There is a large class of 





from her charms, turn thy feet from her 
paths, and suffer not thy soul to he ensnared by the 





excellent female eharacters, who, on account of that 


say, that he has been constantly struck with the su-| 


ly acquiesces in his divine will, and says under! 






Wec. $6, 1825, 


ay 
allurements of thy imagination.” “But when thou, very excellence, are little known; because to be 
findest sensibility of heart joined with softness of known is not their object. Their ambition has q ° 


|better taste: they pass through life honoured and 
| respected in their own small but not unimportang 
sphere, and approved by Him, ‘whose they are, 
}whom they serve,’ though their faces are ha 


: : , aly 
known in promiscuous society. If they occasion 


‘little sensation abroad, they produce much happj 
‘ness at home. These are the women who bless 
dignify, and truly adorn society. The painter, in. 
deed, does not make his fortune by their sitting to 
him; the jeweller is neither brought into vogue by 
furnishing their diamonds, nor undone by not bej 
paid for them; the prosperity of the milliner does 
not depend on affixing their name to a cap or a ¢9. 
lour; the poet does not celebrate them; the novelist 
does not dedicate to them;—but they possess the 
affection of their husbands, the attachment of their 
children, the esteem of the wise and good; and, 
above all, they possess His favour, ‘whom to know 
is life eiernal.’”—O! proud lords of the creation, if 
Heaven, in its great kindness, has blessed you with 
\such a wile, bright indeed rose the sun on your 
tial morn: prize her, love her, honour her, and 
it the study of your life to make her happy. 





| But the sacred volume places the value andim: , 


‘portance of domestic virtues in the female chara. 
|ter, in a point of view at once more grand and ele- 
vated than any modern production, as may be plain- 
ly perceived in the following extracts.—*As the sup 
when it ariseth in the high heaven, so is the beaut 

of a good wife in the ordering of her house. | The 
grace of a wife delighteth her husband, and a silent 
‘and loving woman is the gilt of the Lord. A shame- 
| faced and faithful woman ‘is a double grace, and her 
continent mind cannot be’ valued. Blessed is.the 
man that hath a virtuous wife, for the number 
of his days shall be double. A virtuous woman 
rejoiceth her husband, and he shall fulfil the 
years of his life in peace.” (Eccles. xxvi.) “Hast 


give not thyself to a light woman.” (Eccles. vii. 26.) 
“A good wife is a good portion, which shail be given 
in the portion of them that fear the Lord.” (Lecies, 
xxvi. 3.) ‘*Well is he that dwelleth with a wife of 
junderstanding.” (Kceles, xxv. 8.) “A friend and 
;companion never meet amiss: but above both isa 
wile with her husband.” (Eccles. xl. 23.) **He that 





own profession, that it could only be met with on) getteth a wife beginneth a possession, a help like | 
‘unto himself, and a pillar of rest. Where no hedge. 
lis, there the possession is spoiled: aad he iat a . 
jno wife, will wander up and down mourning.” (E@ _ 


cles, xxxvi. 24, 25.) “Rejoice with the wife of tt 
youth; and let her be as the loving hind and 
‘sant roe.” (Prov. v. 18,19.) “Live joyfully with 
‘the wife whom thou lovest all the days of the li 

of thy vanity.” (keeles. ix. 9.) “Who can fin 


ics ; te Hern 
|righteous woman? for her price is far above rubies) / 


|The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her 


her life. She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh 
willingly with her hands. She is like the merchants’ 
ships; she bringeth her food from afar. She riseth 
also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her 
household, and a portion to her maidens, She con- 
sidereth a field, and buyeth it: with the fruit of her 


loins with strength, and strengtheneth her arms: 


hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. 
She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy. She is not 
afraid of the snow for her household: for all her 
household are, clothed with scarlet. She maketh 
herself coverings of tapestry; her clothing is silk 
and purple. Her husband is known in the gates, 
when he sitteth among the elders of the land. She 





thou a wife alter thy mind? forsake her not; and , 


She will do him good and not evil all the daysof ~ 


hands she planteth a vineyard. She girdeth her » 


She perceiveth that her merchandise is good: bet 
candle goeth not out by night. She layeth her: 


maketh fine linen, and selleth it; and delivereth git ~~ 
|dles unto the merchant. Strength and honour are 
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er clothin - and she shall rejoice in time to come. 
fe pipet her mouth with wisdom; and in her 
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is the law of kindness. She looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
idleness. Her children arise up, and call her 
; her husband also, and he praiseth her. 


sion “fi > Many daughters have doné virtuously, but thou ex- 
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.~ summer. 
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© amarshy district, bounded on the west by the Me- 
| “diterranean, and extending about twelve miles in 


i 
: 4 ' its discharging themselves into the sea. a. 


> 


cellest them all. Favour is deceitful, and beauty is 
yain: but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall 
pe praised.” (Prov. xxxi. 10—30.) , 
(Tobe continued under the heads of General Conduct— 
and Fidelity—Domestic Habits—Absence—Ex- 
penditure— Increase of Fanily—Conclusion.) . 
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MAL’ARIA OF MARSHES. 
tance of a paper read by M. Gaetano Giorgini. 
a “odecne Royale des Sciences, (Paris,) July 

12, 1825, and recenily published in the Annales de 

Chemie et de Physique. 

M. Gaetano begins by observing, that man, bet- 
ter than any other.organized being, adapts himself 
to all elimates, living in the middle of the burning 
sands of Africa, as well as in the midst of the eter- 
nal ice of the polar regions. Nevertheless, he finds 
in the insalubrity of the air in some places causes 
of destruction, where the temperature and the fer- 
tility of the ground otherwise provide him with the 
means of happiness and opulence. The causes of 
this insalubrity are different, but the principal ones 
are the bad quality of the water, the nature of the 
soil and its vegetable productions, the exhalations 
which arise from it, but, more frequently, the neigh- 
bourhood of stagnant waters, and the nature of their 
sediment. These causes sometimes disappear as 
the country is cultivated, and life and health are 
preserved in districts before deserted and inhospi- 
table. It is of great consequence, therefore, that 
the causes and cures of this insalubrity should be 
accurately known. Most generally, the insalubrity 
of the air is occasioned by the vicinity of stagnant 
water; but this cause-is modified by a multitude of 
circumstances, often difficult to separate and dis- 
tinguish. ‘The neighbourhood of marshes is not 
always unhealthy, and not always to the same de- 

e. This is a truth which has long been known. 

itruvius, Silvius, Donat, Pringle, and Lancisi, have 
all remarked, that one of the principal causes of 


» the unhealthiness of marsh lands is the overflowing 


of the fresh-water marshes by the waters of the 
ocean, for a longer or a shorter period during the 
It has been distinctly stated, that this 
was,the cause of the terrible diseases se well known 


msly under the name of malattie di cattiva aria. 


proof of this, the author refers to the salt marsh- 
¢s.in the south of France, the marshes en the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, in the kingdom of Naples, in 
the Ecclesiastical States, and in Tuscany, the neigh- 
bourhood of which, abhorred and depopulated, pre- 
sents a striking contrast with the fertility and popu- 
lation of other provinces in the interior, situated 
hear marshes of equal extent. But a more com- 
plete proof of this assertion will be found in the 
following intcresting account: 
On the south of the Ligurian Appenines, there is 


this direction; on the south by the Serchio; on the 
east by the foot of the Appenines; and on the north 
by the Frigido—a torrent which rises nearly at the 
foot of the Appenines, on the estate of Massa de 
Corrare, and falls into the sea after a course of 3 or 
4 Italian miles. The width of this plain from the 
seato the foot of the mountains, on the east side, 
is between two and four miles. It is traversed from 
east to west by several rapid streams, rising 
mountains and losing themselves in the mars 
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Frigido and the Serchio, are those which discharge} 
themselves in the rivers of Camajore, and of Pietra 
Santa or Finmetto. ‘They have no communicatio 
with the marshes which they divide into = 2 
parate and distinct basins. e marshy plain, ma 
be considered as having been formed by the sands 
brought down by the Arno and the Serchio into the 
gulph, which formerly extended to the foot of the 
mountains in the east. In fact the bottom of thé 
marsh is sand, like that of the sea shore, which 
forms a sort of dyke, elevated a few feet only above 
the level of the sea, and rising from it very gra- 
dually. What renders this conjecture probable, is, 
that the deposites from the Arno and Serchio, are 
now continued, and increase the breadth of “this 
dyke four or five bracci every year, so that the sea 
appears to retire every year the same distance. 

t may easily be comprehended how the Arno and 
Serchio, advancing their embouchure further into. the 
sea, and in the midst of the alluvial matter they 
bring down, have formed the sort of dyke on the 
side which bounds the marshes of the lake of Mas- 
saciuccoli de la Torre and de Motrone, and of the 
lake de Perotto. Originally, it is probable these 
formed only one continued marsh, which was sub- 
sequently divided into the three basins mentioned 
above by the alluvion of the Camajore and the 
Pietra Santa, which, like the Serchio and Frigido, 
have made themselves a course in the midst of the 
stones and vegetable matter they brought with them 
from the mountains, and with a layer of which, of 
greater or less thickness, they covered the neigh- 
bouring plains. ‘The small quantity of rain and 
spring water which runs or falls into these basins is 
discharged slowly into the sea, either by natural or 
artificial channels, which pass through a dyke of 
sand on the coast. Of these there are three; Ist, 
for the principal basin of the lake Massaciuccoli, 
the outlet of Barlamacca; 2d, for the lesser marsh- 
es and ponds of the plains of de la Torre and Mo- 
trone, the outlets of Motrone and Tonfala; 3d, for 
the small lake of Perotto, and for the marshes in 
the neighbourhood, the outlet of Cinquala. The 
level of these several ditches or sewers 1s very little 
higher than the sea during the ebb, and is lower 
than the level of the sea during the flood, though 
the rise and fall of the tides is very trifling in this 
part of the Mediterranean. Before the erection of 
the sluices, hereafter to be mentioned, the sea water, 
on the tide rising, or on the level of the ocean being 
elevated by any other cause, entered into these 
ditches, and forced back the noxious drains, and 
unless the streams were particularly swollen by 
rains, the sea water aoieds itself over the basins, 
to the foot of the mountains, particularly during a 
“libeciata,” or north-east wind, when the boisterous 
ocean rolled its waves far into the canals. The! 
mixture of salt and fresh water which resulted, 
being slowly and seldom renewed, putrefied, and 
spread all around the most complete and the most 
murderous infection. 
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thus seeking to escape the more -influ- 
ence of the ai % eves. death tall pgp y er 


the culture of the olive, with w 

















































number of them fixed their dwelling.on 
the hills, or in the interior, and only.wentinto.the 
plains for the indispensable labours of cultivationy.. 
a 


gs were 


their miserable abodes. i ‘so bad, 


ich the hills on the - 
border are richly covered, was entirely don: 
strangers, who came during the winter to tika s 
the very fertility of which was an evil,for it.served: 
to lure fresh victims. If the natives themselves, . 
could not eseape, woe to the stranger or the:travel- 
ler who forgot his situation, and passed a ‘single 
night in the months of August or September,-in . 
these infectious countries, His death was certain. 
Such was the situation of the country before 1741, 
and I have described it without exaggeration, and. 
from public documents, é‘ ee 
As early as the year 1714, Gemignano.Rondelli 
recommended a sluice and gates to separate the wa- 
ter of the ocean from the water of the marshes; but 
it was not till 1740 that this work Pipa bos 
outlet of Barlamacca, and in 1741 it was.complet 
Gates were constructed, the doors or valves of hich 
opened outwards, and permitted the waters, of the 
marshes to flow off, while they closed against the. 
ingress of the ocean, and kept its water from enter- 
ing. The year following the completion ofthis 
work, the Mal'aria did not appear either at Viareg-_ 
gio, at Massaciuccoli, at Quiesa, or in the more dis-_ 
tant parts of the basins of Motrone and Perotto 
From that time, that part of the lation, not 
wholly exhausted, was restored to health and vigeur, 
and has ever since gone om increasing. Viareggio 
has grown to be a considerable town, and ev 
suspicion of unhealthiness has so far disa N 
that the best families of the city of Lucea have 
built themselves villas and palaces at. Viareggio, 
which they inhabit during the summer, to enjoy the. 
salubrious sea breezes, and indulge in.the pleasures 
of baths and seciety. If any doubts could remain as, 
to the cause of this improvement, they would be 
removed by two unfortunate events.: In the sum- 
mer of 1768 and 1769, Viareggio, and the parishes 
near the lake Massaciuceoli, were again the r of 
disease. In the former, out of 1930 souls, 110 died 
in these two years, making 1 le while, in the. 
following year, the mortality ly 1.in 40. It 
was ascertained, that the cause of the ity 
was, that the sluices had decayed, and had allowe 
the sea water to enter in these two yeats; and after 
the injury had been repaired, the place became. 
again healthy. In 1784 and 1785 the same neglect 
occurred, followed by the same consequences. ..Of 
1898 inhabitants, 1 in 20 died in the, year 1784; and 
in 1785, of 1834 persons, 103 fell victims to disease, 
In 1784 there were, according to the reports present- 
ed to the government, 1200 sick persons.out of the. 
1898 inhabitants of Viareggio. ‘T idemic also 
ceased as that of 1769, on the sluices being repaired, 
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I shall not stop, says +. Giorgini, to describe 
the condition of the population in those parishes 
nearest to the marshes and to Viareggio, which was 
then only a collection of fishermen’s huts, situated 
near an old tower, which the wisdom of that age, 
not philanthropic, had converted into a prison for 
those who were sentenced to the galleys, The 
effects of the Malaria are too well known that I 
should describe them. In the places I have men- 
tioned they occurred every year, in all their horror, 
The natives, few in number, and perpetually attack- 
ed with diseases of the liver ér the spleen, present- 
ed through the whole year the afflicting spectacle 
of feeble and languishing children, of men_barely 
convalescent, in the midst of whom age was un- 
known. At the close of the simmer, they were at- 
tacked by more severe disorders, and those who 
were only attacked with intermittent fevers, which 
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After this experience, it. was to be expected that 
similar works would be erected forthe basins 






















Motrone, and for the lake of Perotto, but no! tl 
unfortunate inhabitants of the plains of Camajore,. 
of Pietra Santa, and partic of Mon ignoso; 


’ 


town which suffers remarkably from the 
of the marshes of Perotto, were destined tore 
in this pte aise soa I was rend 
more miserable nowing that it might bes 
} remnatlinys Some difficulties, it appears, 
way of accomplis 
ine te te.genion of the two states of Lucca a 
Tuscany; and M. Giorgini bestows. praise. i 
well merited, apparently, on the Chevalier. 
ci, sent as an envoy from Lucca, and.aft 
minister of Lucca, for his exertions in, getti 
1804, and in 1808 the ~-recomime 





gave way at the approach of winter to repeated’ 
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a sluice could be constructed at 
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iahabitan nts of Montignoso should all be forcibly re- 


moved during the summer. His advice was fol- 
lowed, and in 1809, 1310, and 1811, the people were 
all forced to leave their wretched habitations, or ra- 


ther tombs. In 1812, a sluice was completed at 
Cinquala, and from that time, the air of Montignoso 
has been as healthy as that of Viareggio. ‘The sa- 
lutary influence of this measure extended itself to 
the villages of Querceta, Pietra Santa, and Valle- 


ing Awful, Boroughman and Lightning; and at 
York, won a match against Pacha. a at Mid- 
dieham he won a sweepstakes, beating Shylock and 
Trim, At Beverley he won the gold cup, beating 
Pawlowitz, Thunderbolt filly, Cottage Girl, Cam- 
byses and Wildboy, and the club plate at Chelten- 
ham, beating the Fyldemar filly, Pheenix and Ethe- 
linda. 


Roman was bred by Mr. Riddell. He was got by 


chia, though jin less degree, towards the ponds of| Camillus (the best blood in England,) the son of 


Motrone. To complete the work, it was necessary 
that sluices should be erected at Motrone and Tonfa- 
lo, and M. Matteucci having the charge of the prin- 
cipality under the paren Austrian government, 
and not willing to leave the good work incomplete, 
employed: his authority in aid of the deterntination 
taken by the municipalities of Camajore and Pietra 
Santa, to construct these two sluices at their ex- 
pense. The one at Motrone was begun in 1818, and 
completed the following year, while the less im- 
rtant one at Tonfalo was not completed till 1821. 
ince that time, the diseases arising from Mal’aria 
have ceased at all points, and there is no more dan- 
of disease, except the sluices should be neglect- 
ed, which the inhabitants ought to regard as their 
palladium. 

M., Giorgini adds to his interesting account, some 
tables of the population of this once pestilential 
neighbourhood, and proposes some questions as pro- 
per for inquiry by scientific men. Supposing that 
neither of these subjects would have much interest 


forour readers, we shall merely state the result of 


his tables. The population of the arrondissement 
of Viareggio, in eleven parishes, which, in 1733, 
amounted to 1509; and in 1823, they amounted to 
$408—so that in these 90 years, the population has 
doubled in 36 years. A similar increase has taken 
lace in the other districts since the sluices have 
een erected, proving the utility of the measure, 
and exciting much surprise, after the success of the 
first experiment, that so many years should have 
elapsed before the whole was completed. 
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Mr. WrivxiaMs’ CeELesATep Horse Roman. 
Childers. 
Squint, Snake, 
Marske, Blacklegs, 
’ Eclipse, Spelitta, 
King Fergus, Tuling’s Polly, 
Hambletonian, Highflyer Mare, 
Camillus, Faith, 
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ROMAN ; 
Leon Forte, Eagle, 

‘Tambarine, Trumpeter, 
Crane. Highflyer, ; 
Middlesex, Snap, (dolphin. 
Miss Cleveland ,Regulus,byGo- 

Bridge, Bay Bolling’s Son, 

Childers Mare. 

Tuts celebrated horse was purchased of the Earl 


PARTMENT” of this, and succeeding numbers of the 
| American Farmer. 


| besides the valuable recipes which generally apply 





of Warwick, in March last, by Mr. Charles Wil- 
liams, of Boston, at present residing in London. He! 
is a-beautiful bay, with black legs, and not a white! 
Lo canes 15 hands 2 or 3 inches, and is the best 

‘and ‘most powerful blood horse ever sent fc 


this¢ountry. He has great bone, fine action, and 
exellent temper, and has proved himself one of the 


ea re most powerful horses in England. For 
walking; trotting, aud racing, he is unrivalled. He 
won -at Morpeth, beating Young Windall, Cottage 
Girl, Famnus, Young Glendall; and four others; 
and, two days after, again beat Young Glendall, 
Shepherd, and a Bucephalus filly. At Carlisle, he 
beat Jack ‘Tar and Munito; and at Middleham, he 
won 4 sweepstakes agaiust Antonio, Rosary, Light- 
ning, Little Thomas, and Carfacaratadaddera. At 
Neweastle, he won the King’s plate, 4 miles, beat- 


Re 
We 





brated horse Roman—Editorial. 





Hambletonian, who, in 1779, won 100,0001. at New- 
market, in the great match against Diamond. King 


Eclipse, for whom his owner, O'Kelly, refused 
16,0001. Through his dam, Leon Forte, he (Ro- 
man) is descended from Tambarine—Crane by 
Highflyer, who never paid forfeit and was never 
beaten, and from Regulus, the Godolphin, and 
Childers. His pedigree has been traced in the 
stud-book of the Clerk of the Newmarket course 
through eight generations of the highest bred horses 
and mares in England, without a single cross of in- 
ferior blood. Extract from the stud-book:— 

‘Roman, late the property of the Earl of War- 
wick, by Camillus, dam Leon Forte. Leon Forte 
was bred by Mr. Watt, in 1808, got by Eagle; her 
dam, 'Tambarine, by 'Trumpeter—Crane by High- 
flyer—Middlesex by Snap—Miss Cleveland by Re- 
gulus—1815, bay colt, Roman, by Camillus. 

Mr. Riwpect.” 

“ Performances in 1819—5 prizes. At 4 years old— 
‘50gs. at Middleham, King’s plate of 100gs. at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 100gs, at York, 1001. at Doncaster, 
and 68/. 18s. at Richmond—beating Antonio, Rosa- 
ry, Lightning, Carfacaratadaddera, and Little 
Thomas, 2 miles—Awful, Boroughman, and Light- 
ning, 4 miles—Pacha by Selim, 2 miles.” 

“Performances in 1820—4 prizes. At 5 years 
old—45gs. at Middleham, gold cup at Beverley, 70gs. 


and Charming Molly, 3 miles—Shylock and ‘Trim, 
14 mile.” 


CHS FARM. 


Bavtimore, Fripay, Decemser 30, 1825. 

















3c Husbands are particularly requested not to 
conceal from their good ladies, the **Lapies’ De- 


Ladies are respectfully notified, that every num- 
ber of the Farmer contains some columns especial- 
ly dedicated to their amusement or information— 


to domestic economy. 


§c—> The Editor has f6r sale, having no use for 
him, a THOoROUGH-BRED horse colt, of uncommon 
promise, 2 years old the 26th February next—now 
very nearly 15 bands high. 





Toxacco.—Inspections the last week, 31 hhds. 
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Fergus, the sire of Hambletonian, was the son of 





at Cheltenham, aad gold cup at Hereford—beating | 
Pawlowitz, b. f. by ‘Thunderbolt, Cottage Girl,| yogs> LARD 
Cambyses, and Wildboy, 3 miles—Pheenix, Ethe-| LEATHER, Soal, best, 
linda, and ch. f. by Fyldemar, 2 miles—Thyrisis | MOLASSES, sugar-house 





Notes on Judge Buel’s successful System of Farming 
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URRENT. 
WHOLESALE.| RETALL. 
ARTICLES. per jy lo 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bbi.| 8 50 —_——_ 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 33 
COFFEE, Java,. . -_|— 18 25 
Havana,.... | — 154 18|- 99 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 18 
Georgia Upland,. .. | — 15 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 33 
An advance of 1 cent} — 
each flumber to No. 18.) — np 
CANDL@BS, Mould, .. | — 12 14) ig 
Dipt, oe ee eo owe _ 10 lz 
CHEESE,..... -_|— -8 12) 5 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — 33 }.. 87 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl.} 2 15; 3 25) 5 00 
Shad, trimmed, —| 6 8 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush) 1 10) 1 ; ci 
FLOUR, Superfine, bbl.) 4 75| 5 00/ 6 00! 6 9 
Extras... — |} 5 00:5 
eG a nas! eens —| 4 75 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 5 00 none 
PEAR, 0's. 0-803 Ib. 9 ‘ 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |25}b| 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . {bush 55 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — 00 
do. Lawler,. . . _ 70 
Cn Wi «se _ 80 
aa — 54 
Barley, . ...:.% — 95 
Clover Seed, Red .. | — | 4 75 5 26) 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | Ib.| 1 | 
Orchard Grass Seed, (/bush| 1 75 } 
Mange! Wurtzel Seed,| — { 1 25 1 50, 
Timothy Seed,....{— | 2 25 2 50 
BEB, 2 0 0,2 2 0-0 — 35 
Peas, Black Eyed,.. | — 00 1 50, 
Beans, White,.... | — 50 1 62} 
|HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |200 
Do. Country... . | — {120 
RRORE, «555 sn os “Tb. 27 i 
“0h _ 9 12) 
om 26 
gal. 45 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,; bbl.| 3 00 3 75 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. 7 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.j1 874 
Pare — | 2 25 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | —j| 1 75 ‘ 
OIL, Whale, common, . {gal.| 32 4 
ee _ 90 : 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bbl 00 + 
do. Prime,...|— 15 i112 00; + 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 5 75 i 
RICE, fresh, .... Ib.) 34 6 : 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 12 18) é 4 
do. Brown, . | — 54 10) "es 
WHISKRY, Ist proof, . | gal. 26 4; +38 pnd 
PEACH BRANDY, 4thpr; —{ 80} 1 00) 1 25) sg 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr'~-| 35 | 50) Ae 
SUGARS, Havana White, 'c.}b.)13 50 * 
do. Brown, . . | — |10 75|11 00 . 
Louisiana, ......!— {10 00/11 00 none. 
eigen Be i Ib.| 19) 20 ah 
EMO. 9 +<a.4.0%0 ;—| 16 20) fi 
SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 75 1 00) 
Ginger, Ground,. .. | — | 7 12; 
Popper,..... 5%. i— 18 25 
SALT, St. Ubes, . . . . jbush 43 
Liverpool Ground . . | — 50} 52) 62 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |cwt.| 9 50 |12 50} -- 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. }gal.| 2 50) 3 00 3 504. gy 
do. Sicily,. . — |} 1 20 | i. an 
EID —|1.15 1 62,175 * 
EERE doz. 4 s. | | oa 
Port, first quality, . . {gal.} 1 59 2 50 - 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d| Ib.} $5 cawauta 
do. crossed,. . | — 28 but freeok 
Common, Country, «| — 25 tags. hy 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . |} — 33 
eee 
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AGRICULTURE. | 





\pOMESTIC MANUFACTURE OF SILK AND 
Pca” BRANDY. 


[The proceedings in Congress on the interesting 
sitions of Mr. Miner, of Pennsylvania, which 
we publish below, kave brought to mind the follow- 
ing memorial, which was recently sent to us by a 
distinguished .member of the Legislature of South 
Carolina; to. show the progress of the publick mind 
in the development of our agricultural resources, 
and the great probability of the successful esta- 
blishment of new and profitable branches of indus- 
try, to which the labour of the country may be di- 
yerted from others, in which production has grown 
out of all proportion to consumption, and which 
have, of course, become losing concerns. We un- 
derstand that the objects sought by the memo- 
rialists have been granted by the Legislature of 
South Carolina, and we shall not fail, with the aid 
of many and gvod friends in that state, to mark the 
“growth of the vine and the silk worm. Mr. Miner 
Pentitled to the thanks of the friends of agricul- 
ture, if it be only for shewing, that in the din of 
eonflicts-amongst other interests for ali they can get 
of artificial! guards and legislative protection, she, 
too, haga voice to be heard. ] 


In Congress, 29th December, 1825. 


On mation of Mr. Miner, of Pennsylvania, it was 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Agriculture be 
instructed to inquire whether the cultivation of the 
mulberry tree, and the breeding of silk-worms, for 
the purpdSt of producing silk, be a subject worthy 
of legislative attention. And should they think it 
to be so, that they obtain such information as may 
be in their power, respecting the kind of mulberry 
tree most preferred; the best soil, climate, and mode 
of cultivation—the probable value of the culture, 
taking into view the capital employed—the labour 
and the product—together with such facts and 

inions as they may think useful and proper. 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee inquire whether 
any legislative provisions are necessary or proper 
to promote the production of silk. 

r. Miner said, that he held in his hand a resolv- 
tion which he intended to offer for consideration, 
but before it was read from the chair, he would Say 
one word to bespeak for it a favourable reception. 
Its object was to direct the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, to make some inquiry relative to tke cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry tree and the breeding of silk- 
worms for the production of silk. ‘Tkat this was a 
matter of more importance than might on the first 
impression be supposed, Mr. Minst stated, would 


"be seen, by referring to the Repor from the ‘Treasu- 


of last year. He there fount that the value of 
silk imported was $7 ,203,338;* an Immense amount, 
_ that the exports of wheat, four, Indian corn and 
meal, amounted to $6,713,595. So that the impor- 
tation of silk exceeded the exportation of bread 
stuffs, by near half a milion; that the export of to- 
bacco amounted to $4,935,566; the products of the 
sea to $1,610,990: of the forest to $4,389,646, Com- 
pared with either of these, the importance of our 
silk trade would be apparent, and the value of the 
uction of the article might be inferred. Mr. 
did not know at present, what legislative mea- 
sures, or whether any, would be proper; but the 
Vommittee could judge: he rather locked to advan- 
tage from the Committee obtaining and spreading 
abroad, in their report, all the formation that 
ould be obtained, which might a‘ouse publick at- 
tention to the subject, and convey ‘aluable informa- 
tion. 








*Mr. M. should have stated that about a quarter 
part of this amount was re-exportd. 
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MEMORIAL 
To the honourable the President and Members of the 
Senate of the State of South Carolina. 


Tue respectful memorial of Antonio Della Torre 
and James C. W. McDonnald, sheweth—that con- 
sidering the very serious changes which have taken 
place in this state within a few years, and the pros- 
pect of the more extended cultivation of cotton, 
(the chief staple of South Carolina,) in other states 
of this Union, in South America generally, in the 
East Indies, in Mexico and in Egypt; your memo- 
rialists have concluded that the-investment of their 
capital in the cultivation of cotton will ultimately 
prove of very questionable advantage. 

In the examination of the mode by which they 
might best serve themselves, your memorialists are 
convinced that they have discovered what would be 
of incalculable advantage to the state at large. 
The principle is no eoudie it is admitted by po- 
litical economists, that the introduction of a new 
and valuable article of culture into an agricultural 
country is the clearest benetit to the public; your 
memorialists will introduce two new articles, capa- 
ble of the most extended culture. The productions 
to which they allude are of this description: they 
are consumed in South Carolina, but not produced 
by South Carolina. Our state pays money to fo- 
reign countries for what she could raise at home. 
That the home consumption could not be met for 
some years, is true; but it is no less true, that in 
time she could not only plentifully supply her own 
wants in wines, cognac brandy and raw silk, but 
she would be enabled to export thousands of gal- 
lons of wine and cognac brandy, and thousands of 
pounds of silk to her sister states and to Murope. 
This would of course be adding to the capital of 
South Carolina by retaining the money she now 
sends iributary to foreign countries, for those arti- 
cles-of comfort and luxury, but in time also, by 
drawing into her treasury much of the capital of 
her sister states and of this great continent, she 
iwould at once increase her wealth at home, and 
ler rank and consideration abroad, and give new 
energy to her agricultural and conimercial interests. 
All this would greatly enhance the value of her 
lands, which are now materially depreciated, inas- 
much as it would create a new demand for land 
to produce those new and valuable articles. 

There is another subject on which your memo 
rialists will but respectfully observe, South Carolina 
has suffered material embarrassments in the mer- 
cantile portion of her community by the withdrawal 
of specie from the general circulation, by the reite- 
rated demands of the Bank of the United States 
upon the local banks of this state for silver, in order 
to transmit to the General Government the amount 
of the revenue raised in her ports; she has long 
complained that the money so raised is expended in 
northern cities without any adequate return. ‘This 
is not only true as regards the duties paid at the 
custom houses in this state, but is in part true as 
regards fhe duties paid at the custom houses in 
other states on articles re-shipped to this state. For 
instance, from October 1824 to Uctober 1825, there 
were imported into Charleston direct, forty-four 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-two gallons 
(44,732,) of wine, and fifty-nine thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty (59,250,, gallons of brandy; the duty 
on both articles amounted to forty-six thousand and 
twelve (46,012,) dollars, presuming that there are 
half as much more of wines and brandies entered 
at the custom houses in New York, Baltimore, Sa- 
vannah, &c., and re-shipped to this state, the duties 
on importation, being necessarily added to the 
price, the payment of those duties would devolve 
also upon the consumers here, and the citizens of 
this state would pay to the General Government 
sixty-nine thousand and eighteen (69,018) dollars 
a year for the mere privilege of importing what she 
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could make at home. If then South Carulina would 
raise any of the articles which she now imports, 
she would not only save the duties on the direct or 
indirect importation, but she also would enable her 
own merchants to meet the foreign merchants in 
other parts of this Union, with the advantage of 
the whole duty in their favour. 

To this effect your memorialists p intro- 
ducing an industrious and well conducted free white 
body of labourers, who are habitually acquainted 
with the peculiar culture of the vine, the process of 
making fine wines, cognac brandy, and the raising 
of silk. ‘This would, they humbly eonceive, give a 
spur to the industry ef the poorer classes of citizens 
in the upper and middle districts, as well as give 
them the power of earning an easy livelihood on 
weak, much worn lands. From those products 
| being more valuable than cotton, and the vine re- 
quiring but a short time in winter to prune, and a 
few days in summer to harvest, express and distil, 
(leaving the remaining portions of the year free to 
cultivate any other articles,) their culture would 
much increase the value of negroes, inasmuch as 
the value of the field hand must be in proportion to 
the’value of the products of his labour. 

There are several kinds of grain and many fruits, 
as olives, &c, which are cultivated in Italy beside 
those, which are valuable both in their natural state 
and in the results of expression or decomposition. 
The introduction of those fruits, &c. particularly 
the olives, would be attempted by the same labour- 
,ers; but your memorialists cannot be certain of the 
|results, since the olives have only been tried in 
‘Charleston and on the coast; but of wine, brandy 
_and silk they are certain, because they have been 
| made in different parts of this state and North Ca- 
rolina, and they feel assured also that the Great 
| Author of nature would not have caused festoons of 
‘the wild grape to adorn many parts of this state, if 
_He intended to declare—‘*this shall not be a wine 
county.” 
| Your memorialists are aware that from some im- 
perfect attempts which have been made, a doubt of 
| the | ae» grr -of introducing the extensive and 
profitable cultivation of the vine in this state might 
arise in the minds of many; but when circumstances 
are exposed, the causes of failure will be evident, 
to wit: that the company of persons who, prior to 
|the revolution, made the attempt in 1796, or there- 
abouts, did so, upon the French system of low cul- 

ture, which is not as well adapted to a new country 
covered by woods, as the high culture of the Ita- 
lians in Lombardy, &c.; a moreover, that the 
iclimate is much changed since then, by the clear- 
|ing of the lands, rendering them warmer and drier, 
‘and more favourable to the culture of the vine. That 
the attempt at introduction, of private individuals, 
‘should fail, ought not to be attributed to the climate 
or soil, but to other sufficient causes, viz: Ist, to 
our labourers (negroes, ior the most part,) being 
, uninterested and ignorant of the peculiar culture of 
| the vine; 2d, to the nature of our institutions, which 
| to render permanent, it is wisely ordered that pro- 
|perty here shall not be hereditary, but shall. be 
iable to sale, division and dispersion amongst the 
several creditors or heirs. Thus, however success-. 








} 


istence must, in all likeli terminate with 
own. Private attempts at intraduction will not 
ceed till a nursery of knowledge is established, 
which the successor or heir to an estate could de- 
rive the information necessary to carry on the vine- 
yard. The Agricultural Society of this state un- 
dertook to establish a vineyard about the year 1799, 
but its members were personally inexperienced in 
the peculiar culture oft the vine, their labourers 
were hirelings who did but little, and finally their 


suc- 










fal the undertaking of a private individual like Mery * 
Naudrez, of Camden, ma appear at first, ite.emes 
hood: te 


funds failed them. An experienced vine- dresser - 
would unhesitatingly declare it impossible oo 
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ceed in introducing the culture of this valuable 
lant by those means; but with labourers practical- 
ly acquainted with its culture and interested in the 
result of their labour, together with a large efficient 
capital and good management, in any dry elevated 
situation between the 25th and 51st degrees of lati- 
tude, success would be undoubted. 

That this is not a wild speculation on the part of 
your memorialists—that they have not projected so 
vast an undertaking without forekndwledge and 
much continued reflection, they beg leave to state, 
that one of them, Antonio Della ‘Torre, is a native 
of Italy, where he was in the habit of daily seeing 
and aiding in every process in the making of wine 
and brandy in his i ther’s vineyard, and those of his 
eonnexions; that they have been examining into 
the practicability of their places for two years, and 
deeming it absolutely necessary (to secure success,) 
to procure the practical vine-dressers as well as the 
vines, they have had an agent in Italy for that pur- 
pose for more than fifteen months, who writes them 
word, that a number of persons, in families, of good 
eharacters, were ready to come out as svon as the 
means were afforded them and their promised farms 
were ready for their reception. But your memo 
yialists find their capital insufficient. However libe- 
ral and free from objection their places are, for 
they have anxiously and jealously examined them, 
and however beneficial to this country they would 
prove, they cannot carry them into effect unless 
aided by the state. Italy, France, Germany and 
Hungary were not originally wine and oil countries. 
but the vine, the silk-worm and the olive were in 
troduced by enterprising individuals, encouraged by 
their governments, and those countries now abound 
in delicious wines, sweet oil and silk; and may not 
our republican institution be looked up to for sound 

licy, and confided in for the wisdom and liberali- 
ty of its decrees, when that wise liberality is caleu- 
lated to redound a thousand blessings to the people 
They trust it is evident to your honourable house, 
that the introduction of the vine, the silk-worm and 
the olive will yield a thousand blessings to the peo- 
ple of this state, and they think it is also evident, 
that the experienced vine-dresser and maker of fine 
wines and brandy, the rearer of the silk-worm and 
expresser of olive oil, ought to be brought over to 
insure those advantages, by forming a nursery of 
knowledge from whence practical information may 
be extended over the state, that those persons ought 
to be stockholders, having a deep interest in the 

roducts of their labour so as to excite them to 
make every exertion, and that they ought to be in 
sufficient numbers to meet the demands of the en- 
terprise; that wherever their vineyards are located! 
the lands in the vicinity would rise in value; and as, 
their products advance the comforts and pleasures, 
of life, in proportion as their village and vineyards | 
beautify the up-country, many of our citizens who} 
now seek amusement abroad, expending thousands) 
of dollars amongst the inhabitants of the north, to’ 





of failure and ruin. 


cles, amounting in all to the large sum of one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight thousand two hundred and 
forty dollars, would annually be preserved to the 
state, and cireulated amongst the agriculturists of 
the upper and middle districts. As the balance of 
trade can only be preserved by the value of the ex- 
ports equalling that of the imports, South Carolina 
would, by the cultivation of these articles, be ena. 
bled to preserve that balance in her own favour, and 
by the export of those rich articles of commerce, 
wine, silk, brandy, and perhaps olive oil, your con 

stituents would become prosperous and happy, and 
under your auspicious banner would South Carolina 
ascend this proud eminence amongst her sister 
states. 

As they trust they have fully shown how their in- 
dividual enterprise would benefit that state waich 
will extend the shield of patronage over its infant 
head, your memorialists now beg leave to explain 
the necessity of that patronage thus: ‘Che vines will 
not begin to bear under three years, and the crops 
are not abundant till after the filth year, the mul- 
berry trees must have age before they will yield 
leaves enough for the use of the silk house; the 
olive trees must acquire a certain age before they 
begin to bear fruit; and in short, although they will 
yield abundant benefits to the state, the labourers, 
and the projectors, in time, as the subsequent docu- 
ments will prove—yet, during that lapse of time, 
(from three to five years,) little or no interest can 
be obtained from the amount invested. Your me- 
morialists, therefore, find, that to insure the efficient 
introduction of those articles, so as to secure their 
permanence and profit to the state, would require a 
largerscapital than they could command, and that 
unless aided by your honourable body, they would 
be unable to make the attempt without great risk 
But if your honourable house 
shall deem their views correct, of the ultimate pros- 
pect of cotton becoming, in five or six years, so 
common a staple over Egypt, the East Indies, South 
America, ‘Mexico, the middle and southern states 
of this Union, the Floridas, and the vast territories 
bordering the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, so as 
to become valueless to the citizens of this state, as 
an article of profitable exportation, they trust that 
their effort to provide additional and most valu- 
able staples in due time will not be considered 
as premature, and that forty thousand dollars will 
not be thou;ht too much to loan to the advance- 
ment of so important an undertaking. Your me 
morialists, therefore, pray, that your honourable 
body will grant them a loan of forty thousand dol- 
lars on sufficient security for five years, without in 
terest, and the after instalments to be so regu ated 
as not to crush the establishment; and any other 
aid which you, in your wisdom, may deem necessa 
ry to advance the agricultural prosperity of the 
state, and to induce the industrious and inestimable 
vine-dressers of Europe to take shelter under your 
paternal government, and who in return will not 





finitely beneficial. The idea of using winter floods 
only, without. the aid of springs, is the only approach 
to novelty in this letter; and probably that has not 
occurred to myself alone; though certainly it is not 
practised any where else, that I know of."—«It wijj 
suffice,” he adds, “to advertise you (the owner 
and occupiers of land in Essex, to whom the letter 
is addressed) of what you are to expect;—a mere 
farmer’s report of his own efforts at improvement iq 
a branch of agriculture little understood, with some 
few brief practical remarks drawn from his own ex. 
perience.” 

“The system I advise and practise,” Mr. Westery 
observes, “‘is, in the first plaee, studiously to drain 
off the springs from out of the earth by deep under 
drains (no open gripps.) and then lead them by ya. 
rious means, according to the form of the ground, 
and as far as the levels will permit, together with 
every drop of flood water that can be collected, og 


and over all pasture land; not allowing the water 


to hang, certainly; far from it: on the contrary, 
care must be taken that it shall be in constant mo- 
tion, and have free passage to go off, the slower it 
moves perhaps the better, because it deposites more 
of the sediment it brings with it. ‘This sediment ig 
the finer and softer mould of the fields, from whence 
it comes; in this county, it comes loaded with rich 
ness from our fallow fields, and is more efficacious 
even than the dung cat, in giving permang@ value, 
whilst vegetation is hastened, and a beautiful her. 
bage is produced much earlier than in grounds not 
so treated. a 

“The means adopted to lead the water on and 
over lands, are not easy to describe. I must refer 
you to the various authors who have trea@¥d the sci- 
ence fully, and to whom I would wish you to have 
recourse, but the practical man will learn more ip 
an hour, by seeing and examining the work that is 
done, than by weeks of study. Where the lands 
lay naturally sloping, ever so little catch-work, as 
it is termed, is aways easy; here the springs or floods 
are caught and turned, as the natural variations of 
level will admit. Flat meadows must be thrown 
into artificial inclined planes, like a wide land, or 
stetch of twelve or sixteen furrows, the water being 
ied along the middle, which is the highest part, in 
4 smail chann: 1, overflowing the lips of it regularly 
“3 \t goes, and trickling down the inclined plane on 
each side into drains resembling the stetch furrows 
and tlis, when there is a stream flowing abundantly, 
summet and winter, [ shall call irrigation as distin- 
guished trom catching of springs and floods, where 
the ground js naturally. formed into such inclined 
planes as admit of its being done. We have thea 
wrigation, caleh-work of springs and flood water 
combined, calekwork of springs alone, and catch 
work of winter flovls alone; and here let me observe, 
that the catching o winter flood water only, ma 
be accomplished very often, and almost always with 
great lacility, I hardy know a farm in which some 
opportunity does vot occur of rendering flood water 


the impoverishment of the state, will in time find only pay the money thus loaned, but will umke your) @Vailable; and of its utility, one experiment will suf- 
more pleasure, comforts, and amusing novelties, at-' country rich in the production of the delicious wines| lice to satisfy the most incredulous. The quality of 
tend a tour through the upper country, in visiting of Italy, France, and Hungary; in cognac brandy, soil makes no difference, because all are benefited 
the village, &c. of those farmers, and the many vine-| silk and olives, and from whom your present citi-| by the accession of fine mould, of which these floods 
yards, silk and olive establishments of our presept zens will acquire every instruction in their peculiar! 4re the carriers, and none are injured by FLOWING 
sitizens who will adopt the culture and extend them culture and manufacture. And your memorialists | Water. 


over Pendleton, Greenville, Abbeville, York, &c.| 
Thus, by your wise provision, you will allure your 
wandering children from foreign excursions, and 
entice them to expend those vast sums of money 
annually amongst their peculiar brethren of the) 
upper and middle districts: that the present expen-| 
diture of this state for foreign wines and brandies, 
te wit, thirty-three thousand six hundred and thirty 
(33,630,) dollars for wines, and seventy five thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-two (75,592,) dollars 
for foreign brandies—and also, the sixty-nine thou | 
sand and eighteen ($69,018,) dollars to the general: 
government, as custom house duties on both arti-' 





will most respectfully pray, &c. 
ANTONIO DELLA TORRE, 
JAMES C. W. M-DONNALD. 


ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF GRASS LAND 
BY WINTER FLOODING. 
By Mr. Western, M. P. 

Tue chief purpose of the pamphlet from which 
we make the following extracts, is to recommend 
the application of the winter floods to the purposes 
of irrigation. ‘*Mere winter floods,” says the au- 
thor, “‘may at little or no expense, be rendered in- 





Catch-work consists simply in diverting the na 
tural course of the water, and leading it in one les 
rapid. ‘That which you choose for it must be, in- 
deed, falling, but as near a perfect level as will suf- 
fice to keep the water on in constant gentle motion; 
then by putting 2 little stop (a spadeful of earth) in 
this new channe. here and there, it will flow over 
its lips generally.and water gradually the space be- 
tween t and its tatural channel.. 'To find this new 
cuannel, if the cas: is difficuit. an experienced man 
with a spirit-level nust be employed. In common 
cases, to catch sprilk or flood water, it may be done 
by an expert husindman, whe is accustomed te 
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drainage, and has an accurate eye. I have, in some 
instances, found it practicable to set in a plough- 
man with a pair of horses, directing him to fix his 

h in the natural water course, and take his 
ine in any direction that appears the nearest to the 
level where he stands, without making it an ab- 
solute and perfect level; he must work out his fur- 
row, however circuitous his course may be, in such 
direction as that the water shall slowly follow him 


as he goes. His course will, indeed, often be very | 


curved, according to the variations of the level of 
the ground; but this circumstance must not be re- 
rded: he must follow this sole and simple rule, 
nor will any loss of ground or injury to the meadow 
follow. The bottom of this channel must be en 
larged and finished with the spade, and will be 
coated with grass soon, and fed when the floods are 
ne. or the springs let off again. I can show an 
instance, of which there would be many, no doubt, 
where a meadow has thus been managed, and flood 
water effeciually laid on, at the expense of a few 
shillings: the beneficial effects are immediate and 
accumulative, if I may so express myself; each 


considerable fall in the ground, and no chance of 
the water hanging any where, I leave the mole- 
plough courses to empty themselves into the valley. 

revious to using the mole-plough, I plough back 
a furrow with a common plough, then work a 
mole-plough in the furrow, turn back the sward 
again and roll it down, and the work is done and 
nothing seen. I put eight or ten horses to the 
plough, according to the depth I wish to go, and at 
half a rod asunder, each course or drain, I can go 
well over ten or twelve acres a day. If the soil is 
very tenacious and will not draw far, the plough 
may go the fleeter. The number of horses should 
be fully sufficient for the work, that they may not 
pull by jerks and snatches, which will render the 
drain less perfect. Having accomplished this work, 
I fill up all the gripps of every kind, so that the turf 
is unbroken in every part; and you will hardly con- 
ceive the great improvement in appearance and 
comfort, of thus removing such a deformity in the 
surface-ground of our parks, paddocks, or other 
pastures. These mole-plough drains will stand 
fourteen or sixteen years; and the system is more 
effectual than spade-draining, inasmuch as it is easy 





successive year increasing the store of wealth thus 
annually brought J have one channel thus formed 


|to make so many more than we can_ by the expen- 


not six weeks ago,* which, watering a piece of grass sive work of the spade; and so much more ground 
land, exhibits at this moment, in a most striking |18 gone over in so short a space of time. There 
manner, the influence merely of our last floods; the |are cases in which the main drains must be made 
herbage shooting forth so much more #igorously, With drain-tiles or gun bricks, or even an arched 
thick, and beantiful. than in the part of the field|drain for some distance may be necessary. ‘There 
not watered. Ido not say, in poor sandy countries,|are doubtless some lands very light, and some ex- 
the floods would be so immediately productive. nor,\cessively heavy, in which the mole-plough will not 
indeed, at any time so productive as here This is|act. In the former case, it is rarely wanted; but a 
the county of all others in which they must he most, vein of sand is not always an impediment, as the 
charged with value, from the extent and quality of/drains so closely drawn together assist each other; 
our arable lands: accordingly, I say, we of all others| Where one is blown, the water seeks and finds a 








should adopt, and would benefit by the practice. 

In many parts of Europe, and for aught [ know, 
in other quarters of the globe. this system of catch- 
ing and directing flood waters (not irrigation) has 
long been practised. I have seen it in one country 
only, namely, in Switzerland, in descending the 
Jura Mountains, which divide France from Swit- 
zerland; the very first pasture you find on the de- 
scent, evinces the value placed upon the mountain 
floods, by the inhabitants of those districts; and ac- 
cordingly every stream is sedulously direeted and 
conducted over the pastures. in a most skilful man- 
ner. The very washing of the roads in hasty rains, 
is also attended to and applied to the same purpose. 
It may be said that the floods from the mountains, 
by their impetuosity bring down more wealth; but 
in. countries like this. the want of violence of de 
scent is compensated by superiority of the soil, 
whence the floods, no doubt with less rapidity, pro- 
ceed; and the looseness too of that soil which is 
under the plough, and so much the more easily 
hurried away with the flood, contributes to give a 
greater portion of its value to the streams as they 
descend. In Devonshire, Somersetshire, parts of 
Herefordshire, and parts ef Wales, though partially 
in those places, the springs rising on the hills, and 
the floods from them, are directed over their sides 
in this manner. In mountainous and hilly districts, 
the sources from whence the waters flow being 
very elevated, a much larger tract of country may 
be covered by them; in Essex the quantity must be 
small; but that is no reason for not adopting the 
practice to the utmost extent possible: on the con- 


- trary, we should be more sedulous in availing our- 


selves of those opportunities which do occur.” 

»Mr. Western having properly pointed out the 
importance of drainage on pasture lands, strongly 
recommends the use of the mole-plongh. 

“I have used it,” he says, “with the greatest suc- 
@ess. making the courses or drains only half a rod 
asunder, with good leading ditches dug by spade, 
and filled up with wood and straw: or if there is a 





* Written in May. 


passage in that adjoining. Excessive heavy strong 
land sometimes will not do; but if the sward is first 
ploughed back, as before described, and the ditches 
are fleet and frequent, they will be found to an- 
swer in cases hitherto thought impracticable. 
\The mole-plough is now used with equal suc- 
cess upou arable lands. In so applying it, I have 
only followed the example of some intelligent far- 
mers in the neighbourhood; but from pretty exten- 
sive experience now myself, I can fully confirm the 
account they gave me of its infinite utility, and most 
anxiously recommend its universal adoption wher- 
ever the draining off the top water is necessary.” 
[ Farmers’ Magazine, Edinburgh. 
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WOOL. 
Dear Sir, Steubenville, Dec. 23, 1825. 

I have enclosed you six samples of merino wool, 
from sheep bred on my own farm, which I think 
you will find not inferior to your Saxon samples. 
My sheep are descendants of Spanish ewes and 
Saxon bucks. For wool of the quality I have sent 
you, I get 80 cents in the dirt. In justice, I ought 
to mention, that my flock originated from 100 ewes 
and one buck purchased four or five years since, 
from W. R. Dickinson, Esq. to whom the country 
is more indebted than to all other men in it, for the 
present standing of merino sheep; for when they 
were at the lowest ebb, perfectly degraded, and 
suffered to be adulterated and destroyed in every 
manner, he meted to them the strictest attention, 
and retained them entirely pure, and for many 
years has supplied all the flocks of the west with full 
bred bucks 

I think I have discovered the means of entirely 
preserving the peach tree from destruction by the 
|worm atthe root. ‘T'wo years last spring, I took up 
|several trees, which I had budded, for the purpose 
of transplanting them into my yard. On raising 
them, I discovered they were very much injured by 
worms. With my knife [I destroyed all { could 
jreach, and then washed the parts injured with a 





7 nn 
ing. I then puta shovel full of live ashes to the 
three times a year, spring, summer and autumn, 
first removing the soil two inches deep immediately 
around the tree; I also gave directions to the peo- 
ple in the kitchen to pour all the soap suds they 
made on wash-days, and all the y dish-water 
hot to the roots of the frees. Phree of the trees 
that were nigh to the kitchen door, and of course 
received plentifully of the hot ablutions, grew aston- 
ishingly, and are perfectly smooth and free from 
the worm; the others, just as they are removed 
from the kitchen door, are just in that proportion 
infected—though none of them badly. I eonsider 
live ashes a good remedy, but with the addition of 
hot soap suds and dish-water, a certain one—the 
hotter the better. I have poured boiling ley, as 
strong as would make soap, to peach trees with 
great ame. > 

é, ours, with esteem, 

JOHN McDOWELL. 
J.S. Sxinwer, Esa. ; 


{In the above letter we received six samples of 
extremely fine wool. They have been divided 
and sent to two eminent manufacturers of super- 
fine cloth, to wit: James Sheppard, Esq. of North- 
ampton, Mass. and Peter Schenk, Esq. of the state 
of New York, with as many samples of Saxon wool 
from the sheep of that country, sold last summer 
near Boston. But to these gentlemen we have 


there may be no possibility even of suspecting par- 
tiality. We shall publish the result a reasined, 
and thereby shew whether any necessity exists for 
sending to other gountries for fine woolled sheep, 
or rather whether there be not sheep in our own, 
equal to Saxony sheep, though they may not sell 
so high; our own impression is, from the best infor- 
mation we can get, that Mr. Dickinson, of Steuben- 
ville, can select from his flock, individual rams and 
ewes, in as great number and with fleeces as fine 
as are to be found in any flock of like number in 
any country. But how has this been accomplish- 
ed? Not by purchasing without examination and 
rearing without care! No, he has given to the sub- 
ject the unremitting personal attention it deserved; 
which, aided by the best judgment, has conferred 
on his flock a well merited celebrity, and left the 
western country without necessity for further re- 
course to the Atlantic for rams of fine fleeces. We 
have understood that Mr. Dickinson’s best rams 
command fifty dollars, and have no doubt they are 
well worth it to those who would judiciously em- 
ploy a portion of their time and resources in sheep 
husbandry. This subject is progressing in impor- 
tance with the progress of manufactures, and 
our readers who feel an interest in it shall not be 
left uninformed of all that can be gleaned from the 
best writers and the experience of practical men in 
regard to it.) , 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF NEAT CATTLE. 
By John Hare Powel, Esq. 


Extracted from the Memoirs of the Pean. Agriculturdl 
Society. 





niaed by the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
ture. PP 

I have the honour to present various ons 
from European works, to establish certain positions, 
which have been assumed in some of my late com- 
munications. In corroboration of the frets, which 
have been alleged, I produce for publication, of 
a letter from Major Rudd, a gentleman of high 
standing in Durham, distinguished alike by his zeal 
and success, as an improver of neat cattle and 
sheep. 

a aware that it has been hinted, that teo much 
‘discussion had arisen on the properties of farm 





| strong solution of corrosive sublimate before plant- 


f 


stock; but I may object, that no subject is — a 
=. we 


given no clue to know the one from the other, that” 


(From the Agricultural Almanack for the year 1826, patro- 
Agricul-. 
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teresting, and nene more important to the husband- 
men and landholders of the eastern, middle and 
western states, than that which indirectly involves 
the application of three-fourths of the product of 
their labours, and of their lands. 1 apprehend, that 
not more than one-third of their cultivated soil, is 
annually subjected to the plough; that of its pro- 
duce, except small quantities of hemp and flax, the 
farinaceous parts of wheat, and a portion of rye, 
buckwheat, and Indian corn for whiskey and bread, 
nearly the whole is employed for the nourishment 
of neat cattle, horses, sheep and swine.* Thus, 
withouf regarding the immense forests, whence we | 
derive our principal supplies of beef and mutton, 
and I should hope, ere long, we shall receive the| 
greater part of our wool—I think it is evident, that) 
to our population at least, it is worth some effort to 
ascertain, whether experience has establishea, in 
the country where they are best known, and by the 
standard which every man can best comprehend, 
the superiority of one race of neat cattle over every 
other, either original or improved. 

If it shall appear, that by the multiplication of 
, this race, “the produce of beef, upon a giver ex- 
tent of land, would be nearly doubled”—the quan- 
tity of butte: increased—the facility of procuring 
powerful oxen for draught, not lessened—and with- 
al, that the amount of offal would be diminished— 
the weight of flesh and of fat would be carried upon 
the proper parts, I trust it will not be contended, 
that the discussion is futile, or the premium absurd, 
which shall have brought this race more generally 
into view. 

No man will deny the imporfance of the animal, 
whose milk affords butter, cheese, and various com- 
binations for his table—whose hide gives leather 
for machinery, harness, and his shoes—whose hair 
supports the plaister upon his walls—whose horn, 
bone and blood are employed in manufactories, or 
converted into articles constantly in use—whose 
tallow and fat are consumed in candles and soap, 
necessary to his comfort and health—whose heels 





to them a fictitious value; but as the practical far- 
mers of England sanction it by their purchases, and 
support it by their demands, it must be inferred, 
that after a trial of fourteen years, the animals pos- 
sess the merit which has been claimed. To show 
the interest which they have excited, not only in 
England but in this country, I could mention the 
names of some of the most distinguished gentlemen 
of Massachusetts, one particularly of Worcester 
county, who, notwithstanding the various and im- 
portant duties of his high public station, manifests, 
in his agricultural pursuits, the most extensive sci- 
entific acquirements, and in their results, New Eng- 
land matter-of-fact skill:* 

He observes—Next to the merino sheep, I con- 





sider the istroduction of the short-horns, in the 
blood of Denton, as the richest acquisition to the, 


: - = — 
Champion, have every claim to excellence which 
high pedigree can establish. Comet, Peeress and 
Lady, sold to Major Rudd and Mr Wetherill, were 
the grandsire and grandams of some; Charles, which 
had been hired during two years for 450 guineas 
was the great grandsire of another. / 

Mr. Wetherill states, that the animals which he 
had sent to Mr. Williams and myself, were of his 
“very best blood”—those from Mr. Champion have 
his highest commendation, and are fitted, he de. 
clares, for “milking and fattening.” It must be ob. 
served that unless the pedigree be traced on both 
sides, the animal cannot be admitted as one of pure 
blood. Some of the bulls and cows which have 
been brought on speculation from England, are not 
worth half their cost. A flouris!ing account is given 
of Comet, or some celebrated bull, named as the 





country which agriculture has received. For the! grandsire; the sire, if from a native cow, would, 
dairy and the stall [I speak with the utmost confi-| nevertheless, be not more, in technical language, 
dence of their preeminence From my three years} than an half bred, his offspring from a native cow 
old heifers | have calves of the most promising ap-| would be a quarter bred calf, whose progeny from 
pearance, and greatly excelling any I have before a native cow, would possess but one-eighth of im- 





seen. One of the heifers gives from 16 to 20 quarts 
of the richest milk, by the day, since calving; the 
other a litile less, from the circumstance of having 
been in milk continually for more than a year, but 
her milk is in no degree inferior in quality. The| 
last season she gave eleven quarts at a milking with 
grassonly. A heifer of three years, with her second 
calf, has not been dry since she dropped her first, 


preved short-horn blood. 
I am, sir, your obed’t serv’t, 
JOHN HARE POWEL, 
JonaTHAaN Rosenrts, Esq. 
Presd’t of the Penn. Agricul. Society. 





COB-MEAL. 


having given four quarts on the morning of her se-| Dear Sir, Springdale, Dec. 23, 1825, 
cond calving.” | From communications in the Farmer, I discover 
I have, in my importations and purehases, sought that the republication by you, the 25th ultimo, of a 
the stock of those breeders, whe have regarded the letter from the Rev. H. C. Perley, of New Rowley, 
milking properties not less than the propensity to! Mass., to the editor of the New England Farmer, 
become fat. |has brought to exposition a diversity of opinion 
Mr. Curwen, who, as the able promoter of the; upon a very important and interesting question with 
agricultural interest both in Parliament and his farmers, I mean the advantage of cob-meal in keep- 
county, is generally known, evinces great anxiety ing and fattening cattle. 
for the dissemination of this breed; in his excel-| Possessing a little experience in this matter, I 
lent report to the Workington Agricultural Society, conceive it proper to throw my mite into the scale, 
after reciting the origin of the different families of} and hope it may lead others to similar experiments, 





afford oil, valuable in many pursuits—whose sto 

mach even, constitutes an agreeable repast—whose 

tail is converted into a couch for his indulgence or 

repose—and whose patient offspring, after having 

enabled him to reap the harvest from his fields, 
ields the most wholesome and nutritious food for 
is frame—and finally by offal enriches the soil. 

It appears by Bailey’s Survey of Durham, that at 
Colling’s sale in 1810, seventeen cows were sold for 
1.2802 9s. sterling—eleven bulls for 1.2361; twenty- 
eight animals thus produced $22,948.67. ‘That Ma- 
jor Rudd paid 400 guineas for Lady of 9 years— 
or Lily 400 guineas—for Peeress 170 guineas—for 
Petrarch 375 guineas; that Messrs. Wetherill & Co. 
paid for Comet of 6 years, 1000 guineas. Mr. 
Champion and Col. Mellish have since paid 450 
guineas, for the services of Charles, during 2 years. 
A regular record is kept, in the Herd Book, of the 
en of the animals of pure blood. Although 
140 breeders, 180 bulls, and nearly 3000 heifers and 
cows are enumerated in this volume, it will be seen 
by Major Rudd’s letter, and by the prices which I 
have paid, that their cost continues to be as high as 
it was ten years since. 

If it were regulated by the caprice of men 
of fortune, it might be alleged, that fashion gave 





* “In the best districts, there will generally be not less 
than one-half of the land employed in raising roots and 
green crops for live stock, and not more than two-thirds 
of the inferior soils are always under these crops and 
in pasturage. Probably not more than two-fifths of 


even the arable land, or ten acres in a hundred of the 
whole surface, produce crops immediately applicable 
to the food of man. The remaining ninety acres, after 
a small deduction for fresh water lakes, are appropri- 
ated to the breeding, rearing, and fattening of live 
stock.” (Sinelair’s General Report of the agricultural 


short-horns upon his estates, mentions those, which'and a like communication of the result. If, as [ 
“in uniting the two essential qualities of milking and conceive, the use of cob-meal forms an important 
fattening are hizhly valuable;” and adds, “two! item in the economy of fattening cattle, it is time 
heifers aud a bull were this spring forwarded to the attention of farmers was directed to it. Having 
Thomas Law, Esq., at Washington; trom friend-| attached to a mill in my possession a machine for 
ship and connexion, as well as the desire to support) breaking plaster, cobs, &c. I was led to various ex- 
the credit of my farming, the very best specimens periments, with a view of ascertaining, if practica- 
were selected. ‘The steers, which have been bred ble, the relative value of the cob with the corn it 
and slaughtered, have been equal €n quality of beef produces. I was well aware of the difficulty of 
to any thing I cowld have expected or desired. At making any experiment, connected with our profes- 
two and a half years old they weighed from 80 to 8 sion, that would not still leave an opening for scep- 
stones of 14 lbs. each, equal to 1120 or 1190 lbs.” al-| ticism; and therefore determined to vary and re- 
though reared, in the usual mode, upon turnips,' peat, until at least my own mind was perfectly 





chaff and straw. In mentioning the draught oxen 
on his farms, Mr. Curwen observes, “those which 
are now at the Schoose were produced there, and 
are of the short-horn breed. William Eve, who 
has long been with me, and is accustomed to the 
working of both Devonshire and Herefordshire cattle, 
is of opinion, that the short-horned are quite as’ 
quick as the former, and as powerful as the latter.” 

I have, for some time, bred from the bull and an 
heifer, begotten in England by General, Mr. Cur- 
— best male, upon one of the heifers sent to Mr. 

aw. 

These animals, as well as my importations from 
Mr. Wetherill, and some of those bred by Mr. 





*“Boston, Oct. 20, 1825.—At the Worcester Cattle 
Show, Governor Lincoln offered for exhibition, three 
half Denton cows, one of them particularly noticed as 
an extraordinary animal of her kind. She has often 
given from 24 to 27 quarts of milk per day, of excellent 
quality, — a large proportion of cream. The 
least quantity of milk given by her in one day during 
the summer drought, on grass feed only, was 13 quarts.” 

Denton is an imported bull, of the improved Dur- 





state end political circwmstanees of Bestland, vol. 3, p. 1.) 





ham short-horned breed. 


| satisfied. Knowing that distillation generally afford- 


ed the surest means of ascertaining that any matter 
contains nutritive, or saccharine properties, I had 
ground, and taken to my distillery, several bushels 
of cobs. They were scalded (as we do the meal of 
the grain,) with boiling water; then mingled with 
cold water and yeast. From the rapid fermenta- 
tion which soon succeeded, I was fully satisfied that 
there was present, saccharine matter. The next 
morning the vinous fermentajion ceased, and the 
acetous commenced, which confirmed and fixed all 
my impressions. The valuable properties being so 

uickly destroyed by the second fermentation, I 
thought it impolitic to risk the burning of my stills, 
and the beer was thrown out. 

The only question now remaining to be solved in 
my mind was, whether the digestive organs of ani- 
mals were sufficiently strong to extract from the cob - 
its nutritive properties To ascertain this, I commenc- 
ed feeding my hogs with the meal produced by grind- 
ing the cob and corn together, instead of the cora 
exclusively, and soon discovered that the cob de- 
stroyed with them the good effects of the meal; 
that their stomachs were not sufficiently strong to 
war with the wooddy parts of the cob; that they 
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sickened and pined under it. I next made the ex- 
periment with my horses, and was soon driven to 
the same deduction. I discovered that its distending 
and nutrition was counteracted by its indigestible 
properties. By this time my opinion began to va- 
cillate, stubborn facts presented themselves to my 
mind, and my favourite theory stood before me 
«jike the baseless fabric of a vision.” But there 
was one more experiment to be made, and upon 
that depended much, it was the average of my 
hopes; it was either to knock in the head altogether 
my speculations, or to convince me of the utility of 
feeding the cob to our horned cattle at least. I 
was in the habit of giving, at the time the experi- 
ment was made, to some beef cattle then on hand, 
about five bushels of corn meal per day; with this 

uantity I effected my object of keeping them in 
the state they were received from the grass. ‘They 
were not fattening at the time. I changed from five 
bushels fine meal per day, to five bushels of cob and 

ain meal. There was not the slightest percepti- 
Ble difference in the keep of the cattle, after con- 
tinuing this some time. I then commenced giv- 
ing them five bushels fine meal again, mingled with 
the cub, yielded by that quantity. My cattle im- 
mediately commenced fattening, and gave me as- 
surances in their slick hair, sprightly eyes, and fro- 
licking disposition, that with them there was perfect 
digestion, and that they were in « healthy and thriv- 
ing state. It is worthy of remark and particular 
notice, that while I fed with cob and corn meal, i 
never discovered one of them cloyed for a moment. 
They ate with the greatest avidity, at all times, 
what was given them. 

‘lL hese experiments, thus carefully made, and their 
effects investigated by myself, have forced upon me 
this conclusion: that cob and corn meal is too heating 
and indigestible for hogs or horses—but is worthy of 
the highest consideration as a food for horned cattie. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
: WM. M. BARTON. 
Joun S. Skinner, Ese. 





COTTON CROP. 
Mr. SKINNER, South Carolina, 20th Dee., 1825. 

On the Ist September I addressed you on the 
subject of the cotton crop. The wretched system 
of speculation has induced the planters to grow 
such a quantity, that it is now only worth from 124 
to 15, and corn is 874 to 100 cents. 

The New York accounts confirm the idea of the 
New York American of the 8th August, that 560,000 
bales would be the produce of the United States for 
1824-5. It turns out that 569,248 bales was the 
amount of the “crop.” ‘The American said in Au- 

st there were 560,000 bales “gone and to go.” 

his implies that the amount was to be “exported.” 
But this, [ presume, and really hope, will be erro- 
neous; for, with the fact of the extra supply in 
Great Britain, the good people are now speculating 
on a spring similar to the last as to prices. 

However, it is as well for prudent farmers to look 
to the past as a guide to the future. 

The supply of 1824-5, was 

From New Orleans and the Gulf 

ports,. .... 256,000 

Increase at 20 per cent.. . 51,200 


bales 569,248 





307,200 
The old States, $13,248 
Increase 40 per St. 128,280—441 ,528--748,728 


oe 


Home cofsumption, . . . . 100,000 





To be exyprted, . . gs 648,728 








There is no doubt the supply at Liverpool on the 
ist proximo, will be 0,000; so that Europe will 





have in hand and to fo, little short of 1,200,000, 





The best accounts from Great Britain indicate ajto learn, what month is (or may be expected) 


dread of the effects of the spirit of speculation, if it 
should arise; and, it is really to ve haped that the 
fear is unfounded. 

In addition to this supply, there is an increasin 
prospect of the pacification of Greece. This wi 
leave the shores of the Mediterranean free from in- 
terruption, and give employment to the cheapest 
tonnage in the world. 

The last accounts also gave an intimation of a 
severe winter in Europe. It has been several years 
since this happened. 


Iam, &c. AMPHICON, 





FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


MERINO SHEEP. 
Susquehanna county, (Pa.) Dec. 24, 1825. 
Dear Sin—Being desirous of consulting the ex- 
perience of others respecting the raising of merino 
sheep, I applied last spring to several of the best 
informed breeders in this state, for information on 
the subject, and, as they may be interesting to 
some of your readers, | send you the questions and 
answers. R. H. ROSE. 
QUESTIONS. 
1, What per centage will die annually? 
2. How many lambs can you raise per hundred ewes? 
3. What is the average weight of your fleeces? 
4. What is the price per pound? 
5. What is the average length of life of merinoes? 
ANSWERS. 


A. 

1. Not to exceed five per cent. 

2. Ninety per hundred. but doubtful. Much depend- 
ing on the season of lambing, and the care of 
the shepherd. 

3. The tleeces of my ewes averaged five pounds; of 

. my rams higher. My flock has averaged six 
pounds. I have sheared from a ram thirteen 
pounds. 

4. I sold all mine for thirty-five cents, 

5. From fifteen to twenty years. 

B. 

1. About five in the hundred. 

2. About ninety lambs per hundred ewes. 

3. Average weight about four and a half pounds in 
the dirt. 

4, Forty cents per pound unwashed. 

5. About twelve years. 

Cc. 

. Five per cent. 

. Ninety per hundred. 

. Ewes five pounds, if well kept; wethers six; rams 

seven. 

. Forty cents per pound in the dirt. 

. [have some that were imported thirteen years 


ago. 
D 


. Perhaps five per cent; but scarcely that. 

. Ninety to the hundred. 

. Whole flock averaged five pounds. 

. Thirty-seven and an half cents per pound. 
. Cannot state their age. 


E. 
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Five per cent. 

. Ninety to the hundred—Perfectly safe to calcu- 
late on that. 

. Five pounds, 

Forty cents. 

. Twelve years. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


MR. ROWAN’S NONDESCRIPT ROSE. 
J. S. Sinner, Esq. January 2, 1825. 





One of the many persons favoured by Mr. Rowan 
with presents of his valuable rose, would be glad 


om es ead 
_ — ————EEEee 
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best to cut off and set for a permanent hedge, fr 
the product of Mr. Rowan’s present of sets. . 
ey were received by the writer in Jan. 1821, 
immediately planted in’ ground that has been well 
covered with leaves for that , and the leaves 
returned over the plants. About thirty only took 
root; these were sheltered the following winter, by 
placing corn stalks underneath and straw thrown 
amongst and over them. This treatment was con- 
tinued each suceeeding winter, with straw and 
leaves, lessening in quantity, until the last, when 
no shelter was given them. Many shoots were 
killed by the frost, but the number of deaths dimi- 
nished each following winter. At present (2d Jan.) 
the leaves are much nought in colour. There ap-. 
n. 


& 2 


pears to be shoots enough to set out perhaps $00 
ards on Mr. Rowan’s 

So beautiful and useful a fence as these roses 
must form, well deserves our best care; it cannot 
fail of answering every wish. The writer flatters 
himself those he speaks of are considerably habitu- 
ated to their new climate. 
Mr. Rowan plants in January. That season may 
do best so far south; but a situation about a hun- 
dred miles east of the centre of Virginia, where the 
writer lives, may require a different one; to ascer- 
tain which, he flatters himself the experience and 
opinion of others will be cheerfully communicated 
through a channel as valuable as extensive, the 
“American Farmer,” and which-cannot fail of be- 
ing for the general good. 
It is believed, none of the plants that took root 
has perished. Many shoots appeared to be killed — 
by the severity of each winter, but regained health 
and vigour the following spring. 


TT 
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A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 
(Continued from p. $27.) 


Chapter III. \ 

ON GENERAL CONDUCT. 
Earnestly endeavour to obtain among your ac- 
quaintance the character of a pee Bars 
abhor that sort of would-be wit, which I have some- 
times seen practised among men of the world—e 
kind of coarse jesting on the bondage of the mar- 
ried state, and a laugh at the shackles which a wife 
imposes. On the contrary, be it your pride to ex- 
hibit to the world that sight on which the wisé raan 
passes such an encomium: “Beautiful before God 
and men are a man and his wife that agree toge- 
ther.” (Eccles. xxv. 1.) 
Make it an established rule to consult your wife 
on all occasions. Your interest is hers: and under- 
take no plan contrary to her advice and approba- 
tion Independent of better motives, what a re- 
sponsibility does it free you from! for, if the affair 
turn out ill, you are spared reproaches both from 
her and from your own feelings. But the fact is, 
she who ought to have most influence on her hus- 
band’s mind, is often precisely the person who has 
least; and a man will frequently take the advice of 
a stranger who cares not for him nor his ators 
preference to the cordial and sensible opinion of 
wife. A due consideration of the domestic evils 
such a line of conduct is calculated to produce, 
might, one would think, of itself be sufficient to 
revent its adoption; but, independent of these, po- 
icy should influence you; for there is in woman an 
intuitive quickness, a sagacity, a penetration, and a 
foresight into the probable consequences of an 
event, that makes her peculiarly calculated to give 
her opinion and advice. “If rd was making up a 


lan of consequence,” said the great Lord Boli 
broke, I should like first Apel se el raphe 





woman,” : 
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Have you any male acquaintance whom, on rea- 
sonable grounds, your wife wishes you to resign? 
Why should you hesitate? Of what consequence 
can be the civilities, or even the friendship, of any 
one, compared with the wishes of her with whom 

ou have to spend your life—whose comfort you 

He. sworn to attend to; and who has a right to 
demand, not only such a trifling compliance, but) 
great sacrifices, if necessary? 

Never witness a tear from your wife with apathy 
or indifference. Words, looks, actions—all may be 
artificial; but a tear is unequivocal; it comes direct 
from the heart, and speaks at once the language of | 
truth, nature and sincerity! Be assured, when you 
see a tear on her cheek, her heart is touched; and 
do not, I again repeat it, do not behold it with cold- 
nes3 or insensibility! 

It is very unnecessary to say that contradiction is 
to be avoided at all times: but when in the presence 
of Sthers, be most particularly watchful. A look, 
or word, that perhaps; in realily, conveys no angry 
meaning, may at once lead people to think that 
their presence alone restrains the eruption of a dis- 
cord, which probably has no existence whatsoever. 

Some men, who are married to women of inferior 
fortune or connexion, will frequently have the 
meanness to upbraid them with the disparity.. My 
good sir, allow me to ask what was your motive in 
marrying? Was it to oblige or please your wife? 
No, truly; it was to oblige and please yourself, your 
own dear self. Had she refused to marry you, you 
would have been (in lover’s phrase,) a very misera- 
ble man. Did you never tell her so? Therefore, 
really, instead of upbraiding her, you should be 
very grateful to her for rescuing you from such an 
unhappy fate. 

It is particularly painful to a woman, whenever 
her husband is unkind enough to say a lessening or 
harsh word of any member of her family: invec- 
tives against herself are not half so wounding. 

Should illness, or suffering of any kind, assail 
your wife, your tenderness and attention are then 
peculiarly called for; and if she be a woman of 
sensibility, believe me, a look of love, a word of 
pity or sympathy, will, at times, have a better effect 
than all the prescriptions of her physicians. 

Perhaps some calamity, peculiarly her own, may 
befall her. She may weep over the death of sone 
dear relative or friend, or her spirits and feelings 
may be affected by various circumstances. Re- 
member that your sympathy, tenderness and atten- 
tion, on such occasions, are particularly required. 

A man would not, on any account, take up a 
whip, or a stick, and beat his wife: but he will, 
without remorse, use to her language which strikes 
much deeper to her heart than the lash of any whip 
he could make use of. ‘He would not, for the 
world,” says an ingenious writer, “cut her with a 
knife, but he will, without the least hesitation, cut 
her with his tongue.” I have known some unfeel- 
ing husbands, who have treated their luckless 
wives with unvaried and unremitting unkindness, 
till perhaps the arrival of their last illness, and 
who then became all assiduity and attention. But 
when that period approaches, their remorse. like 
the remorse of a murderer, is felt too late: the die 
is cast; and kindness or unkindness can be of little 
eonsequence to the poor victim, who only waits 
to have her eyes closed in the long sleep of death! 

Perhaps your wife may be destitute of youth and 
beauty, er other superficial attractions which distin- 
guish many of her sex: should this be the case, re- 
member many a plain face conceals a heart of ex- 
quisite sensibility and merit; and her consciousness 
of the defect makes her peculiarly awake to the 
slightest attention or inattention from you: and just 
for a moment reflect— 

“What is the blooming tincture of the skin, 
To peace of mind and harmony within? 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye, 





To the soft scothing of a calm reply? 

Can loveliness of form, or look, or air, 

With loveliness of words or deeds compare? 

No: those at first the unwary heart may gain; 
« But these, these only, can the heart retain.” 


Your wife, though a gentle, amiable creature, 
may be deficient in mental endowments, and desti- 
tute of fancy or sentiment; and you, perhaps a man 
of taste and talents, are inclined to think lightly of 
her. ‘This is unjust, unkind, and unwise. It is not, 
believe me, the woman most gifted by nature, or 
most storea with literary knowledge, who always 
makes th: most comfortable wife; by no means: 
your gentle, amiable helpmate may contribute much 
more to your happiness, more to the regularity, 
economy, and discipline of your house, and may 
make your children a much better mother, than 
many a brilliant dame who could trace with Moore, 
Scott and Byron, every line on the map of taste 
and sentiment, and descant on the merits and de- 
merits of poetry, as if she had just arrived fresh 
from the neighbourhood of Parnassus. 

Should your wife be a woman of sense, worth, 
and cultivation; yet not very expert at cutting out 
a shirt, or making paste, pies and puddings, (though 
I would not by any means undervalue this necessa- 
ry part of female knowledge, or tolerate ignorance 
in my sex respecting them,) yet pray my good sir, 
do not, on this account only, show discontent and ill- 
humour towards her. If she is qualified to be your 
bosom friend—to advise, to comfort and to sooth you; 
if she can instruct your children, enliven your fire- 
side by her conversation, and receive and entertain 
your friends in a manner which pleases and grati- 
fies you, be satisfied: we cannot expect to meet in 
a wife, or indeed in any one, exactly all we could 
wish. “I can easily,” says a sensible friend of mine, 
“hire a woman to make my shirts and dress my 
dinner, but I cannot so readily procure a friend and 
companion for myself, and a preceptress for my chil- 
dren.” ‘The remark was called forth by his men- 
tioning that he had heard a gentleman the day be 
fore, finding fault with his wife, an amiable, sensi- 
ble, well-informed woman, because she was not 
clever at pies, puddings, and needlework! On the 
other hand, should she be sensible, affectionate, 
amiable, domestic, yet prevented by circumstances 
in early life from obtaining much knowledge of 
books, or mental cultivation, do not therefore think 
lightly of her; still remember she is your companion, 
the friend in whom you may confide at all times, 
and from whom you may obtain counsei and com- 
fort. 

Chapter IV. 


ON CONSTANCY AND FIDELITY. 

The manner and conduct which in a bachelor was 
perhaps appropriate and pleasing, is in a married 
man unbecoming and reprehensible: and he who, 
among a party of females, as a young man, was ad- 
mired for his graceful gaiety, will, most probably, 
be set down by the wise as a very flirting, careless 
husband, if he appears to prefer the company of 
every trifling, foolish girl, to the society of his wife. 
And be assured, however good sense and pride may 
conceal her feelings, this levity of manners never 
fails to give her pain: and a poor return, indeed, is 
the smile of a silly chit, for calling forth any un- 
pleasant sensations in the breast of a sensible and 
amiable woman. . 

When in the presence of others, let ler laudable 
pride be indulged, by your showing you think her 
an object of importance and preference. The most 
trivial word, or act, of attention and love from you 
gratifies her feelings: and a man never appears to 
more advantage, than by. proving to the world his 
affection and preference for his wife. I knew a 
gentleman, (though he had been married for years,) 
who would always on going out, perh#ps for only a 
day, step up to his wife, and affectionately kiss her; 


nor was there a person present at the moment who 
did not think more highly of him. In truth, there 
is scarcely a character which the world seems tg 
value more than a goud and tender husband. 

I do not think that wives in general (though Quite 
divested in other respects of envy or jealousy,) fee} 
any very over-boiling pleasure at hearing their hus. 
bands run on in enthusiastic encomiums on othe, 
women. I knew a gentleman who was constantly 
in the habit of saying, “O dear, such a charmip 
woman!—such beautiful eyes!—such a fine-ty . 
shape!—such elegant manners!” &c. And I haye 
at the same moment glanced at his wife, and gb. 
served a degree of awkwardness on her count. 
nance, struggling with an effort to look pleased 
And yet, had any one but her husband been the 
panegyrist, she would have listened most probabj 
with pleasure, and heartily concurred in the en. 
cemium. You call this jealousy! No: in truth, | 
call it a natural feeling, which can be better fel 
than described. 

When I quote a few words from the Bible, ong 
certain subject, is it possible any further commey 
can be necessary? ‘*A man that breaketh wedlock, 
saying thus in his heart, Who seeth me? I am com. 
passed about with darkness, the walls cover me, 
and nobody seeth me; what need I to fear? the 
most High will not remember my sins; such a man 
only feareth the eyes of men, and knowéth not that 
the eyes of the Lord are ten thousand times bright. 
er than the sun, beholding all the ways of men, and 
considering the most secret parts.” (Eccles. xxiii, 
18, 19.) And again, “The Lord hath been witness 
between thee and the wife of thy youth, against 
whoin thou hast dealt treacherously: yet is she thy 
companion, and the wife of thy covenant. And did 
not Le make one? Therefore take heed to your 
spirit, and let none deal treacherously against the 
wife of his youth.” (Mal. ii. 14, 15.) Proud lords 
of the creation, let me entreat your attention to the 
above, and also to the following verses: ‘Know ye 
not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the king- 
dom of Gud? Be not deceived: neither fornicators, 
nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor 
abusers of-themselves with mankind, nor thieves, 
nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor ex- 
tortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” (t 
Cor. vi. 9, 10.; “But the fearful, and unbelieving, 
and the abominable, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolators, and all liars, 
shall have their part in the lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone: which is the seeond death.” 
(Rev. xxi. 8.) ‘‘For this ye know, that no whore 
monger, nor unclean person, nor covetous man, who 
is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom 
of Christ and of God.” (Eph. v. 5.) “Now the 
works of the flesh are manifest, which are these: 
Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like: of the which 
I tell you before, as I have also told you in time 
past, that they which do such things shall not inhe- 
rit the kingdom of God.” (Gal. v. 19-21.) Whoso 
committeth adultery with a woman lacketh under- 
standing: he that doeth it destroyeth his own soul.” 
(Prov. vi. $2.) Surely, if these solemn denuncia- 
tions from the word of God fail to have an effect, I 
cannot suppose that any language from my feeble 

en can be successful! Certainly not. Go on then, 
thou unhallowed man! go on, thou forsaken of Ged! 
Lost to feeling, lost to virtue, lost to heaven, go on 
in thy vile pursuits: and when the Almighty tells 
you, the adulterer shall not inherit his kingdom, 
mock at the threat, and for the sake of this horrible 
crime, welcome hell! welcome flames! welcome 
devils! . 

(To be continued wnder the heads of Domestic Habits 
Absence—Expenditure—Increase of Family—and Conch- 





sion.) . 
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SPORTING ANECDOTES, 
Selected from the last English papers received at the office of 
the American Farmer. 


. [Mem.—lIn the field with dog and gun we could 

ive instances of extraordinary success in our own 
eountry, if we could only prevail on gentlemen to 
eommunicate those anecdotes which serve to varia- 

te the fare that we have to serve up weekly for 
our subscribers, and to excite emulation for amuse- 
ments that recreate the mind and. strengthen the 
body.) 

SHOOTING MATCH. 

The shooting match at Holkham, between T. W. 
Coke, jun. Esq., M. P., and Captain Ross, on the 
second day took an unexpected turn. Mr. W. Coke, 
in conformity with the agreement, used dogs only 
as beaters, and he picked up the whole of his game. 
He bagged 36 brace of birds, Captain Ross had 
men to mark, to beat for, and to pick up his game 
He bagged 58 brace of birds. In consequence ot 
this entire deviation from the articles of agreement. 
and of its having been ascertained that on the first 
day’s shooting, although Mr. W. Coke walked up 
to all his shot birds, his attendants had inadvertent 
ly picked some of them up, contrary to the strict 
letter of the agreement, on explanation.an amica- 
ble arrangement took place between the parties, and 
it was mutually agreed to declare the bet null ani 
void. It was acknowledged that Captain Ross is 
decidedly the best shot, but that in this circum- 
stance he roust have lost his match if the strict let- 
ter of the agreement had been abided by. The 
Captain is not much acquainted with the method of 
hunting pointers and beating for game; his dogs 
were much inierior, and he is not equal to undergo 
so much fatigue as Mr William Coke. The Cap- 
tain’s style of shooting was much admired by the 
spectators of this interesting match. Number of 
birds killed each day:— 

Ist day—Mr. Coke 54 brace—Capt. Ross 40 brace. 
ad day 36 58 
Total 90 98 

Prince Leopold has been staying at Holkham, in 

addition to the distinguished guests last week enu- 


merated as the visiters of Mr. Coke 


WINDSOR ROYAL HUNT. 

On Monday morning Lord Maryborough, Master 
of the King’s Stag Hounds, and a numerous field of 
sportsmen asseinbled at Ascot Heath, where a fine 
deer, from Windsor Great Park, was turned out for 
the day’s diversion. ‘I'be deer started in the direc- 
tio. of Sunning Hill Bogs, by Kingsbeach Hill, 
across the Heath, towards Virginia Water, taking 
to the right across the country with great speed, 
then to the le(t, when he was taken after a smart 
chase of upwards of two hours and a half. 


TROTTING. 

Matchem and Diadem trotted their match, which 
should do most in two hours over three miles of 
road and turf adjoining the Royston inclosures, on 


| when a long way behind, and the race was given up. 


A 
Wednesday morning for a stake of 400 sov., and|tions, $1000, the like sum on the 1st of May, 1827, 


it was done as follows, betting 5 to 4 on Diadem, a 
report having gone forth the new favourite was 
amiss: — 


Matchem. M. 8. Diadem. M. 8. 
Ist three miles 12 6 | Ist three miles 12 4 
2d ditto 12 14 | 2d ditto 12.18 
$d_ ditto 12 20 | 3d ditto 12 31 
4th ditto 13 $31 4th ditto 14 00 

49 43 50 53 





Diadem broke into a trot in the thirteenth mile 


A Somersetshire man, of the name Wilkie, was 
matched on the ground for 20 sov. to run the same 
three miles in 16 minutes, and to the disappoint- 
ment of the cognoscenti present, he won it easy. 


(This beats the express riders with the President’s 
message.] 

Major Cartwright’s match to ride two horses from 
Turner’s Hill to Westminster bridge, $2 miles, in 
an hour and fifty minutes, was won cleverly on 
Monday, the Major riding full 12 stone. The first 
horse did more than 18 miles within an hour, and 
the second performed the remaining 14 miles very 
easy in 45 minutes. Betting was 6 to 4 on time. 


SALE OF HUNTERS, 

The Hunting Stud of the late George Redmond 
Hulbert, Esq* was sold at Aston Lodge on Monday 
last, when the well known judgment and liberality 
of that gentleman in the selection of his horses 
brought together the largest assemblage of respect. 
able company that we have witnessed on any simi- 
lar occasion; and the general expression of regret 
for his loss as a neighbour and a gentleman, must 
have been highly gratifying to his surviving rela- 
tives. Most of the principal sportsmen of this and 
the adjoining counties were present. The horses 
fetched the following prices: —Pirate $05l. to Earl 
Howe; Parry 2501. Mr. Cholmeley,; (these two 
inorses were purchased by the late Mr. Hulbert of 
Sir Henry Every;) Sindbad 2001. Mr. Coke; Ruby 
1901. Mr. Sutton; Aladdin (Mr. Hulbert’s hack) 1707 
Karl Howe; Waslight 1601. Mr. Walmsley; Ran- 
zelman 1601. Mr. Richardson; the Abbott 1401 Mr. 
Heap; Forsythe 84. Mr. Brown; Mango 751. Mr. 
Hunt; Ramadani 751. Mr. Calvert; Domingo 651. 
Major Bilbie, Negro 511. Sir C. Colville; Christ- 
mas (a two year old colt) 631. Mr. Brown; Brood 
Mare (Fairy) 361. Earl Chesterfield; Brood Mare 
241. Mr. Phillips, Valentine (a yearling) 36l. Earl 
Chesterfield, Redgauntlet (a foal) 241. Mr. Edge— 
Total 2,101 





AMERICAN SKATING, 

Mr. William Easton started from the town of 
Putnam om Jake Champlain, in Vermont, on Mon- 
day morning, the 12th ult. at 11 o’clock, and arriv 
ed at Fort Edward, at half-past 4, the same even- 
ing. He started from Fort Edward the next morn- 
ing at 9 o'clock, and reached Waterford the same 
day at half-past 2 The whole distance is 90 miles, 
and the time of performance 11 hours, all the way 





on skates. This is 8 18-100 miles in an hour. 
i oe OTe ES a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





A contract has been made for a canal from the 
city of Lancaster to the Susquehanna river, a dis- 
tance of 18 miles, for $53,240, to be completed by 
the 4th of July, 1827. Thére are to be nine dams 
and nine locks, averaging about seven feet lift eagh. 


By the 16th section of the act of the Legislature 
of New Jersey, lately passed, incorporating the 
‘New Jersey Delaware Oyster Company,” the com- 





pany are bound to pay to the state, for the privi- 


$2000 on the ist of May, 1828, 3000 on the Ist ‘of 
May, 1829, $4000 on the ist of May, 1830, and 
$5000 on the Ist of May, 1831. Citizens of New. 
Jersey are not excluded from catching oysters in 
the waters where the company are authorized to 
carry on their operations, but are prohibited selling 
them to citizens of other states. [Trenton Fed. 

The total of the cotton crop of the United States; 
for the year ending October 1, 1825, is said to be 


569,249 bales, being an increase of 60,00) bales om 
the crop of the preceding year, 


The bill now before Congress, providing for for~ 
tifications, appropriates $795,000 for the year 1826, 
to be expended on the following works: 


Fort Adams, at Brenton’s Point, $100,000 
Fort Hamilton, at New UtrechtPoint, 75,000 
Fort Monroe, Old Point Comfort, 115,000 


Fort Calhoun, Rip Raps, on Chesapeake, 80,000 


Fort at Bogue Point, North Carolina, 25,000 
Fort at Oak Island, North Carolina, 80,000 _ 
Fort at Mobile Point, 90,000 
Fort at Fort Chef Menteur, 85,000 
Fort Jackson, at Plaquemine, 90,000 
Fort at Bayou Bienvenue, Louisiana, 90,000 
Repairs and contingencies, 15,000 


Lanes pe. 
A hog, eight months old. weighing when dressed, 
360 Ibs. was raised the past season, by Mr. Jeremiah 
Beals, hair-dresser in this city. Good judges pro- 
nounce this the best pork that has been fatted in this 
vicinity for a number of years. 


A NEW METHOD OF HATCHING CHICKENS. 

We have read of the man who applied to the 
Lord Mayor for a patent to hatch chickens by 
steam, but it appears a less expensive method may 
be adopted. In Mr. Dowker’s warehouse, (the 
London carrier) there were about 50 sheets of wool 
deposited, and while Mr. W. Wilson, the agent, 
and his men, were busily employed the other day, 
they heard a chirping noise as of chickens, like 
enongh, as the result will prove. On removing five 
or six of the sheets, they discovered ten chickens 
and a rotten egg. ‘The Birds were all alive but not 
healthy and strong, for they had nothing to eat 
since they came into the world, and their stomachs 
were rebellious. They were fed, put under a hen, 
and are now all healthy and strong. No hen could 
have access to the place where they were discover- 
ed. [t appears the eggs had been deposited on 
some straw under which the wool had been laid, 
and the warmth created by the quantity had nur- 
tured the eggs, and produced the existence of the 
brood. ‘Then let not the Lord Mayor grant patents 
(if he can) for this purpose, as a few eggs, a bundle 
oi straw, and a pack of wool, will bring forth chick- 
ens in ab ndance. [Westmoreland Gazette. 


(ee eR A TT 
RECIPES. 





RECIPE FOR PICKLING BEEF, 
Which, from experience, we can recommend. 

Soak the beef 24 hours in fresh water. 

4 Ib. salt petre. 

1 lb. brown sugar. 

I gt W.L be, ayn ; 

8 galls. water. . 

Salt enough to make the brine bear an egg lightly 

Skim the brine. 


TO SALT HAMS. 

For three hams, pound and mix together, half a 
peck of salt, half an ounce of salt prunella, three 
ounces of salt-petre, and four pounds of coarse 
rub the hams well with this, and lay what-is to 
spare over them, let them lie three days, then hang 
dines up. Take the pickle in which the hams were, 





leges granted them, before they commence opera-| put water enough to cover the hams with more com- 
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mon salt, till it will bear an egg, then boil and skim 
it well, put it in the salting tub, and the next morning 
put in the hams; keep them down the same as 

ickled* pork; in a fortnight take them out uf the 
Seube, rub them well with brine, and hang them up 
to dry. 


EEE 


TED FARWOL. 


Baxtimore, Fripay, January 6, 1826. 














$F CoLuMELLa on woo! and sheep in our next. 





8c A correspondent asks the opinion of those 
who have reflected, or have experience on the sub- 
ject, whether. the water of a tannery would answer 
the valuable ends derived from irrigation with pure 
water; about the latter there is no question. 





3c “Snap Dracon” recommends the use of 
the term foaled, instead of foalded, and drowned, 
instead of drownded—sometimes used by mistake. 





Having ventured to give our opinion in No. 38 of 
this volume, upon “Col. Powel’s acknowledged 
judgment, in breeding sheep with different degrees 
of various blood, adapted to the circumstances of 
various sections of the country,” we conceive it may 
be proper to state, that we are assured, his ‘‘own 
intelligent observation” has been the basis of his 
opinions, and “would have corrected” any errone- 
ous impressions which may have been conveyed by 
“Chancellor Livingston and other writers upon Me- 
rinoes.” 

Nearly twenty years since, having seen importa- 
tions of Spanish sheep, he visited Europe, saw the 
Rambouillet and other flocks in France—rambled 
several years about the agricultural districts of 


An 


white. y person finding said dog, and leaving 
word at Mr. i. Amey’s smith-shop, in Paca-street, 
will be handsomely rewarded. 

P. S. The above description may be inaccurate 
in some small particulars, as the owner had posses- 
sed the dog but a few days before he leaped over 
the kennel, and went off. 

There is some reason to believe that the dog was 
picked up and taken off by a hog-driver residing in 


the American Farmer pledges the thanks of the 
owner to any gentleman who will give him informa- 
tion respecting the dog—the name of which is 
**Sportsman.” ‘The dog is unbroken, and valued 
chiefly for his blood and the gracious manner in 
which he came into the possession of his present 
owner. If any one into whose hands he may have 
fallen, has innocently paid for hia a valuable con- 
sideration, the amount shall be reimbursed by the 
Editor of the Americaa Farmer, through any neigh- 
bouring Postmaster. ‘The Editor of the American 
Farmer requests the aid of the Postmasters and 
Editors of papers between Baltimore and Pittsburg 
in recovering the dog, which was a present from a 
friend to his present master. ‘To all true sports- 
men he confidently appeals. They will know how 
to appreciate his anxiety to recover a favourite do- 
mestic, however humble—and, the dog being reco- 
vered; if any gentleman will keep him securely un- 
til Mr. Skinner can be informed by letter, or it he 
will send the dog to Baltimore by some trusty wa- 
goner, all expenses wiil be cheeriuliy paid, and the 
favour returned by any means in the power of the 
Editor of the American Farmer—who takes a par- 
ticular interest in the recovery of the dog, and is 
furthermore authorized by the owner to olier as a 
compliment to the gentleman most instrumental in 





| 


his recovery, th: first aud second volumes of the 


American Farmer, and a handsome edition of Coxe: 


on Fruit Trees, and of Davis’ Agricultural Chemis- 


Great Britain—attended shows and sheep shearings|try. Editors of papers printed on the route irom 


without number—became intimate with the most) Fredericktown to Wheeling and Pittsburg, will con- | 


able and publick spirited improvers of sheep hus- 
bandry, both great and little, as well upon their 
estates, as at the meetings of the agricultural board; 
examined the royal Merino flocks, passed some time 
upon estates devoted to Merino sheep—on his re- 
turn, after travelling from Georgia to Maine, he has 
deveted himself zealously to agricultural pursuits, 
making annual visits into various states, in further- 
ance of his object: from one of which he has re- 
cently returned, making a tour of nearly seven hun- 
dred miles. 

It is true he has no Merino flock—nor has he any 
Southdown flock. He has some imported South- 


down sheep, a flock of mixed Dishley and Southdown, | confidence, to fill the office of Governor. 





fer a particular favour by giving one insertion to 
the above. 





sc The nexf meeting of the Trustees of the 
Maryland Agricultural Socie:y will be held on 
‘Thursday, the 20th of this month, at the city resi- 
dence of the ‘Treasurer of the Society. 

There is occasion and there will be ample in- 
ducement for a full meeting of the Board. 





Doctor Joserx Kent, who has so long and faith- 
fully represented a portion of this state in Congress, 
has been called by a more general expression of its 
‘Thus has 


of the old families imported by Beans—half a do-|his native state emphatically pronounced—*well 
zen high bred imported New Leicester sheep, with | done thou good and faithful servant.” 


some individuals, of mixed Tunisian, Southdown, 
Irish and Dishley bluod. it may be well to state that 
although he has bred sheep for some years, all the 
offspring have been gratuitously disposed of, except 
five, for which he required but the butcher’s price. 
On reference to the Report upon the Pennsylva- 
nia Agricultural Exhibition for 1823, it will be seen 
that he took the premium for the best Merino ewe; 
that Thomas Serriil took the premium for the best 
Merino ram; and on reference to the Report upon 
the Exhibition of 1822, it will be seen that Thomas 
Serrill took the premiums fer the best Merino ram,* 
and best Merino ewe, all of them having been de- 
rived from Mr. Serrill’s flock, which were crossed 
with a ram of Mr. Waln’s breed, sprung from his 
imported sheep of Sournpown and Merino blood. 
¢ BCPA Fox-Hounp Lost—stout and very hand- 
some; black body, white belly and neck and left side 
of his head; his tail, it is believed, is tipped with 








* This ram clipped 13 lbs. of wool. 


5c PThe Editor will acknowledge as a favour 
some seed of the fine yellow tobacco of Maryland, 
from as many of his subscribers as will have the 
goodness to contribute, each a small portion. They 
are for gratuitous distribution to persons worthy of 
every attention to their wishes. 





Tosacco.—Number of hhds. inspected in the city 
of Baltimore, for the year 1829, . 17,751 
Number of hhds. shipped for the year, 16,716 
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a 
PRICES CURRENT. 
_ |WHOLESALE.| RETAIL, 
ARTICLES. Per!trom, to” |from = 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bb}.| 8 50| 9 00 Sec 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 11 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 33) 35 
COFFEE, Java,..... |— 18 19 25 
Havana,.... | — 154; 174 18} 99 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 18 19 
Georgia Upland,... | — 15 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 33 
An advance of 1 cent] — S 
each number to No. 18.) — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12] 124) 14) 4g 
Dipt, ...eceecee |= 10 11 RB 
CHEESE,.......- — 8} 10; 12] 5 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — 33 37 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl.|} 2 75] 4 25! 5 00 
Shad, trimmed, —|6 8 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush} 80} 90) 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 75| 5 00) 6 00) 6 56 
Extra. ..... - do. |} — | 5 00, 5 50 
Pt 60 tae ewes —| 4 175 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 5 00 none 
PIs 4 4 6 tees Ib. 9} 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |25lb; 5 00 5 . 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . [bush 55 57 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00) 1 05 
do. Lawler,. .. ++ | — 70} 90 
Ge. Bed, ...e — 80 85 
do. White Flint,. . | — | 2 00 
i 6 666.8 ooo |—] 54) 55 
Barley, . 16sec _ 95; 1 00 
Clover Seed, Red .. | Ib.| 4 75) 5 25 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . /bush! 1 | 
Orchard Grass Seed, | — ({ 1 75) 2 00 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,| — | 1 25| 1 50 
Timothy Seed, ....|—j| 2 25 2 50} - 
SE Teeeri. _ 35 36 
Beans, White, ....|— J] 1 50! | 1 62 
HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton/215 '220 
| Do. Country....|— |120 |130 
PTR Te Ib.| 27) 29 
HOGS’ LARD,..... oa 9) 10) 12 
LEATHER, Soal, best,| —| 26, 27 
MOLASSES, sugar-housegal.| 45! 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.| 3 00, 3 25) 3 75 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. 1| 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbi.}i 874; 2 00 
S ss 2.6 eke ae — |} 2 25) 
| Turpentine, Soft, ..|—| 2 00 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. $2} 35 
Lineeed, .....¢. -— 90 95 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bbl /13 00 
do Prime,. . . | — | 9 75/10 00 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 5 75} 
RICE, fresh, ....+- Ib.| 31-8! 3} 6 
SOAP, Baltimore White,} Ib. 12; 14) 18 
| do. Brown, . | — 64) 74) WB 
| WHISKEY, Ist proof, . jgal.| 254 27; 38) 50 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 80) 1 00 1 25 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr} ~- $5; 374; 50 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.lb./13 50 
do. Brown,.. | —\10 75/11 00) 
Le.:01OMA, 2.226 — |10 00|11 00) none 
SS arrere Ib. 19} 22) 20 
Lump, 2s .ccece _ 16 18} 20 
SPICES, Cloves,....| — 75| §0\ 1 00 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 12 
POROGT,. 0. we se _ 18 23 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... |bush| 46 
Liverpool Ground . . | — 50} 52! 62 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |ewt.| 9 50 12 50 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50] 3 00} 3 50) 4 
do Sicily,. . | — | 1 20) 1 50 
oN SP reer — |} 1 15] 1 20) 1 62) 2 45 
COE, che op ces doz.| 4 8 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.} 1 50} 2 00] 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} Ib. $5} 40 hed 
do. crossed,.. | — 28; 30 nes Goal 
Common, Country, . | — 25 ae ‘ 
Skinrers’ or Pulled,.{—| 33i s5)} "8" 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
“SHEEP.” 
“[JinTS FOR ‘UNSKILFUL AND SPECULATIVE MEN.’ 
Columella asserts that 


“The covering of wool on the head and legs is capacity for resisting the effects of climate on the 


almost peculiar to young sheep” * * * * 


; . imal, yielding a yolky consistence 
“ the abundance of yolk is rarely found on the the body of the animal, y Fa youry . 
coed animal, po this inated at all ne-|at the interior of the fleece, and, by its mixture 


cessary, much less ‘essential,’ as Mr. Powel sup- 
poses, for the ‘support of the fleece’ * * * 


advantage both to the animal and the wool” = * 
“= CoLuMELLA. 
American Farmer, Dec. 30, 1825. 





RervrarTion. 


“The Merino sheep in Spain is an animal below 
* 


the middle size.” * * * * 


a bsolutely buried in wool.|ty be recommended to their attention, is the quality 
It Poesy —_- ye tong po oe as low as the of that substance which is most commonly found 
eyes, and on their cheeks; covers their bellies, and| intimately mingled with the pile “ our en 
awwelopes their hind legs, and sometimes their fore which on account of its yellowness and consistency, 


legs, down to their very hoofs.” * * * * 


“Another cause of difference, which may also The investigation of its properties, and of the good 


respect different breeds, and which certainly influ 


i indivi iety, is| iss is ly the business of the grazier, 
ences different individuals of the same variety, is|'¥5»'8 More properly 
the proportion of the grease or yolk, which imbues than of the woolstapler, and he has the most abun- 


all wool, but preeminently that of the Merino.” In 


thi : t be acknowledged that they have been too 
consequence of this superabundance, the fleece in- mus ‘ se. pee ie 
pi ea it to about one-sixth of its depth from the much neglected; yet the few facts with which we 
surface. a great quantity of dust, earth and other|@?¢ furnisied indicate that without the assistance of 
matters, either floating in the air, or lying on the yolk, or the application of some other substance, 


ground, so as to give the Merino sheep a very dark 


and dirty hue, corresponding chiefly with the color ing the best qualities cannot be produced. ‘The cele- 


of the soil. As it happens that the finest fleeces have 
usually the greatest quantity of yolk, we may in un- 





* *| outside, makes the wool almost impervious to wet, and 


“An excessive secretion of yolk is probably a dis- a the sheep exceedingly from the injuries of 
*| climate.” 
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the nostril, The wool should be a little curled— 
the fleece should be well supplied with yolk.” 
Memoirs Penn. Agric. Soc’y, pages 102-3.—1824, 





‘The yolky consistence protects the sheep as well as 
the wool. 


“In the pure Spanish breed there is a wonderful 


quality of the wool. ‘The extreme exudation from 


with the soil, forming a kind of coat of mail on the 


Communications to the Board of Agriculture, 
vol 6, page 69.—1808, 


Yolk is not only necessary to the production of a va- 
luable fleece, but is the very pabulum of wool. 


‘Another topic, which might with great proprie- 


its egg-like appearance, is aptly denominated yolk. 


effects which it produces upon the fleece while grow- 


dant means of acquiring information. Hitherto it 


which shall act as a substitute for it, wool possess- 


brated breeds of Berry, of Castile and of Persia, 





we are informed, furnish the most copious supply of 


washed sheep, living together, of the same age, and yolk, and at the same time yield those valuable 


at the same season, form a tolerably accurate con 


fleeces which are eagerly sought after by the manu- 


clusion, as to the fineness of the wool from the de-|{cturers of the eountries where nes are shorn, in 


gree of darkness on its surface, which is also greatest order that they may be able to supp 


on the finest parts of the fleece, as on the neck 
shoulders and sides.” 


ly even distant 
markets with the most valuable commodities. ‘The 
attempt to improve the fleeces of England, of Ger- 


Communications to the (British) Roard of Agricul-| Many, and of Sweden, by the introduction of foreign 


ture, vol. 5, pages 342, 343, 344, 355.—1807. 





Yolk necessary to the growth of fine wool. 


“Unless therefore, a finer fleece can be combined, 
with a quick feeding carcass, which from the great 


portion of yolk that seems necessary to the growth| 


of fine wool, does not appear highly probable, it is 
hardly to be expected that the Merinoes or their 
erosses will soon become a favourite stock on the 
arable lands of Scotland.” 


blood, has uniformly exhibited proofs of the value 
of this nutritious substance; not only by eommunicat- 
ing to the offspring a more soft and attenuated pile, 
but by enabling them to yield for its support and pre- 
servation a much larger supply of this valuable fluid. 
And even the native breeds of our own Island, 
whose unmingled blood has flowed through several 
ages, if attentively examined, evince that the power 
of producing a copious supply of healthy and nu- 
tritious yolk, is one of the most important qualities 


Appendix to the General Report of S:otland of wool-bearing animals, and that there is scarcely 


vol. 2, page 183.—!814. 


Yolk renders the wool soft, pliable, &e. 


“Yoix the peculiar unctuous secretion, which 
exudes through the skins of sheep, and which by 
intermingling with the pile of the wool, renders i 
soft, pliable and in proper condition. It has some- 
What the same effect upon it, which oil has on a 
thong of leather, when kept in, and perfectly satu- 
rated with it. 


any property in which they differ from each other 
more widely. ‘The fleece itself when shorn without 
washing, most clearly shows that the breast and 
shoulders of sheep have generally yielded it much 
more freely than parts remote from the vitals; and 
the good qualities of the pile which is produced 
there are distinguishable by the most untaught ob- 
server.” * + * * *& 

‘In the southern parts of the Island, it is suffi- 
cient for the production of a coat which enables the 


The disposition to the production of) flocks to endure the rigours of winter without any 


this substance in sheep is favourable to the valua-\additional covering, sufficient also to prevent the 
ble properties of the wool, and should be attended] feece from becoming thin or hairy; but in the north- 


to by the sheep farmer in fixing his stock.” 
Complete Farmer, 4to.—1807. 





Churchman (a Pennsylvania Farmer) on the im- 


portance of Yolk. 


ern parts of the kingdom, and upon the hills of Scot- 
land, some of the breeds of sheep produce it in such 
small quantities, as to render it unsafe for the farmer 
to expose his flocks to the severity of the winter 
quarter, unless be furnish them with an artificial 


“My flock consists of about a thousand ewes. *|covering of grease mingled with tar, in order, as he 


*» & «& 


Having always regard to their healthful] says, to keep them warm. 


Yet he corfesses that he 











appearance, I select sheep which carry wool to the| finds this dirty coat as indispensably necessary to the 
hoofs, and on their heads, to within about an inch of | good qualities of the fleece as it is to the health of the 
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a 
animal, without it the wool becomes hairy, thin and 
light, with it the fleece is full, soft and rich, pos- 
sesses a sufficient quantity of healthy yellow yolk. 
and appears to thrive much better after the tar has 
been laid on than it did before; the nature, the 
qualities, and the condition of the wool are most 
wonderfully improved. From these circumstances 
we conclude that the yolk, a substance which has 
been so greatly neglected, yet has so long deserved 
the attention of the grazier, which has been perpe- 
tually under his eye through a long course ise. 
is not only necessary to the production of a valua- 
ble fleece, but is the very pabulum of wool. The 
French have taken much greater pains to ascertain 
the nature of this valuable oil, and its effects upon 
the fleece than the English.” * * * * * # 

“On the other side of the channel, intelligent ma- 
nufacturers have been encouraged to institute ex- 
periments, and perform them with such ease as to 
convince themselves that some of the best qualities 
of wool depend greatly upon the quantity of yolk, 
in which the fleece is produced. e English wool 
which they tried, and found remarkably deficient in 
this respect, they pronounce to be ‘hard, dry and 
rotten.’ ” * * * * * * 

«Some who have thought upon the subject have 
concluded from the oiliness of the yolk, that it con- 
sists of the common perspirable matter, which all 
animals exude, mingled with a portion of that greasy 
substance which sheep so copiously secrete. But 
M. Vauquelin who has submitted it to the test of 
chemical analysis declares, as the result of his ex- 
periments, that ‘the greater part of it is a soap, 
with a base of potash,’ and that the remaining por- 
tion consists of that salt in a state of eombination 
with other substances.” * * * * * 

“In general this substance has been noticed with- 
out any particular reference to the breed of the 
animal, or the qualities of the fleece which it bears: 
sometimes as totally disregarded as the sand, or 
the hay seed, which are accidentally mingled with 
the pile. Yet the disposition to produce this valu- 
able animal soap is certainly as important, as some 
other characteristics of the sheep, and ought not to 
be overlooked, when we describe their different va- 
rieties, or select them for our farms.” 

“I have not yet seen any of those animals or their 
produce which are said to afford a staple equally 
fine from every part of the body, but conjecture 
that if this breed were minutely examined, it would 
appear that the yolk is produced in equal weeey 
on every part of the carcass. The sheep also whic 
produce wool upon their bellies and shanks, like 
the Merino family, most probably yield a good and 
healthy yolk down to the very fetlock, while those 
which cover these parts with a short and @paque 
hair, like the Wiltshire breed, afford the secretion 
so beneficial to the staple, only from the upper 
parts of the half covered body. The dissimilarity 
of the fleeces yielded by these two kinds of sheep, 
the complete envelopement of the one, andthe 
scanty coat of the other, lead us to suppose that the 
quantity of wool, which we produce from an indi- 
vidual sheep, is in a great measure regulated by 
the conduct of the grower. If he approach the pu- 
rity of the Spanish blood, he clothes his flocks in a 
kind of surtout, which enwraps every part of the 
animal, except the lower extremity of the face and 
the feet; and by selecting his rams from the Downs 
of Marlborough, if he were ambitious of such a dis- 
tinction, he might probably produce a race entirely 
devoid both of oak and of yolk.” * * * # * 

“The bad effects of water upon the pile while 
growing may be owing to the readiness with which 
it mingles with the yolk, and carries off a quantity 
of that animal soap, whichis so nec to the good 
quality and even existence of the fleece; for if care 
be taken to prevent this by the skilful application of 





tar mingled with butter, which act as repellants to 
the water, the lower part of the staple, which grew 
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after the mixture was applied, contains a sufficient other more than domestic animals in all their pro- ceived, when you take into consideration, that it 
supply of rich and nutritious yolk, and is a much perties, which would be the obvious effect of breed- may require three or four bushels or more for the 


superior sort of wool to those points of the pile, 
which have been exposed without protection to the 
dripping wetness of the wintry season.” * * 
» * * 

Essay on Wool, by John Luccock, 


(To be continued on Southdown, &c.) 





WOOL. 


The production of wool is becoming annually a’ 


subject of increasing interest and attention among 
the farmers of the middle and northern states; and 
it is highly desirable that those who have had expe 


rience in this branch of our domestic industry could | 
be prevailed upon to communicate the result of} 
their observations to the publick. My object in’ 
writing this article is rather to invite others to this, 


work, than to offer any thing of my own in that 
way. 
prove that the Merino is capable of a high degree 


of improvement in a very different climate from) 
that in which it has long been accustomed in Spain. | 


It is very important for the growers of wool in this 


country, to know by what means this improvement, 
Is it the effect of climate? Have) 


has been effected. 


The recent importations of Saxon sheep, 


ing in andin. Any skilful breeder could soon pro 
duce a stock thus assimilated, as has been done by 


much good sense in the scheme: he would not yield 
to the idea that consanguinity was opposed to the 
known law of assimilation between the offspring 
and parent; and although he may have been cor- 
rect in his theory as to sheep and cattle intended 
only for the shambles, yet it does not follow that 
our intelligent breeders of horses pursue an erro- 
neous practice in frequent crossing. ‘There are so 
many qualities essential to the character of an ex- 
cellent horse, and these are sought with so much 
critical attention, that nothing short of a combina- 
tion of all the good properties which can be found 
in every species of the race, will satisfy us, these are 
only to be obtained by the most judicious attention 
to crossing; and where so much is sought and such 
extensive variety is given to make the selection 
from, it is scarcely probable that we shall ever see 
the time. even if Mr. Bakewell’s theory be true, 
when the horse cannot be improved by crossing. 
One important fact in connection with this sub- 


we any experience in America on this subject? It! ject ought not to be lost sight of: we have a species, 
is pretty well known that wild animals of the south oy rather variety of the horse called the “blooded 
yield finer furs than those of the north, although! horse,” originally produced by crossing. This spe- 
nature, with her accustomed providence, has given) cies js esteemed br every amateur as the best, and 
dup. hae cidelly 6 valen Ae cethon eens Seat en 

ve rege |cannot mistake. No good breeder will depart from 
elimate, (which is doubtful,) constitutes an excep-| this stock, nor is it contended that it degenerates, 
pvc _ rule. Repo lly — a _— or that it beeomes necessary to renew it by resort- 

- ‘bi rs rye Aen odio Bo ae eo |ing to the original crossing by which the stock was 
ss able that other ree a "7 al ati >) produced. If this stock does not degenerate, is it 

ave overcome its influence, and accelerated the | not a strong argument for Mr. Bakewell’s theory? 


improvement of the race? Some are very confi- 
dent that a scantiness of food improves the quality 
of the Merino wool, and that to this cause is to be 
attributed the great improvement in the Saxon Me- 
rinoes. It is not certain that this effect is not in 
some degree produced by that cause, although such 
a fact would be a heavy drawback of the satisfac- 


So long as we keep within this line, are we not in 
fact breeding in and in, although from remote de- 
grees of consanguinity? These suggestions are 
made with a view to induce deliberate reflection 
upon the important subject, free from the influence 
of opinions not founded on reason or experience. 
In breeding fine woolled sheep, the great desidera- 


tion which a good farmer enjoys in keeping his) tym is to procure such a fleece as will sell for the 
stock in fine order. I have mostly observed, that highest price. Experience has shown that fineness 
those who are most tenacious of this opinion, have} and uniformity are the most essential ingredients in 
flocks in bad condition, exhibiting the appearance) the yalue of a fleece; some sheep have about four 
of negligence and starvation, and I have been led| oy five inches square of very fine wool on the shoul- 
to doubt whether the theory was the cause or the der and side; the remainder averaging no better 
effect of the bad condition of their flocks. No doubt! than half blood fleeces; others, though less fine on 
all judicious breeders would select the finest to) the shoulder, average much better. In selecting, 
breed from, and it may be questioned whether this) therefore, strict attention should be paid to these 
— alone would not be sufficient to produce) properties; and as the inspection of the wool over 
all the change found among the Saxons. If so, it) the whole body of the sheep will be the best possi- 
becomes an inquiry of some interest, what is the} pJe guide to determine the value of the animal, 
best mode of effecting this improvement: by cross-| there is no occasion for examining other marks— 
ing frequently, or breeding m and in. If there be} such as the yolk, dewlaps, and woolly heads. I 
a general principle of nature, which propagates her! should as soon think of judging of a piece of cloth 
defects in preference to her most perfect works—!| by the colour or quality of the packing around it, 
the practice of breeding in and in would seem more! as tg look for such marks when the wool could be 
caiculated to indulge this disposition of dame Ri-lesen fe 6s Ges beet cee of improving a flock, 
ture, than crossing, because there would be no! there is, no doubt, much to learn; and perhaps the 
oheck to a progressive deterioration of any stock! shortest method of acquiring the best information 
which possessed any defect whatever; which is be-' gn this subject, would be for those interested in the 
yond doubt the case with all animals. ‘This princi-| business to procure through some channel fully to 
ple has been more attended to, and must be better! be relied upon, minute information of the treatment 
understood by the breeders of horses, than any|of the Saxon flocks. CoLuMELLA. 

other class of men. ‘The single fact that no wild| 











animals are found in such high perfection as those 
of the same species which have been domesticated, 
is deemed a strong argument to prove that nature 
inclines rather to propagate what man deems her 
defective properties: but the argument is not con- 
clusive by any means; we neither find the best nor 
the worst animals in a wild state, nor is it known 
that they do not deteriorate below the average in 
which they were first found. They resemble each 





HOW TO TEST THE VALUE OF ROOT 
CROPS. 
Extract to the Editor, dated Dee. 30th, 1825. 
Permit me to suggest, through you, to the com- 
mittee who point out the crops on which premiums 
will be awarded, the propriety of requiring, in all 
root crops, their comparative value, taking corn for 


the standard. The importance of this will be per-! 





one of fattening stock, in place of one of corp, 
ow, to make an experiment complete, it would be 


* *) Mr. Bakewell in both sheep and cattle. His plan necessary to tuke a piece for corn, and let it be ma- 
|was to purchase the best formed animals for his nured equally as that intended for a root crop, and 
| purpose, as long as he could find better ones than'in both cases let the culture be perfect, which wil] 

Woolstapler, Leeds, p. 80, §¢c.—1809.| his own, but no longer; and there would seem to be’ give a comparative view in 


bgp dy then let there 
be two of any kinds of animals, (or more, as it would 
make the experiment more complete,) of equal size 
and condition, one half of which to be fattened on 
corn and the other on roots. ‘The result will give 
the comparative value as a food for fattening. But 
experiments ought not to be confined to fattenin 
only; because roots may be much more valuable to 
keep stock on than to fatten with, from the circum. 
stance of its taking more than corn, and of conse- 
sequence keeping them fuller, which is certainly a 
matter of importance. It would be well to make 
trials on diflerent kinds of stock, as roots might be 
better to fatten black cattle than hogs, or with sheep 
they might succeed better still, or they might an- 
swer best for milk cows, or some for one kind and 
some for another. 

In some parts of England carrots are raised for 
horse feed, and considered the cheapest and best 
that can be used. If trials were made of feeding 
roots in all these various ways by some gentlemen 
who have time and means, and registers kept that 
they might be published, it would confer a great 
benefit on the agricultural part of the community. 

From what | have seep and what I have done my- 
self in the culture of roots, my own mind has never 
veen satisfied that roet crops (potatoes excepted) 
should be cultivated on a large scale in Maryland, 
or in other words, for more than culinary purposes. 
Our hot sun and frequent droughts make so much 
against them, that they very rarely sueceed to per- 
fection; whereas corn delights in hot sun, and if 
tlrere be light rains suflicient to wet the surface 
one or two inches occasionally through the making 
season, there will be a good crop. It would, there- 
fore, be necessary, to establish the propriety of root 
cropping, to keep an exact register of such crops 
for several, say at least ten, years, which, by throw- 
ing together, would give you the average, which, 
compared with a like register of corn crops of equal 
manuring and culture, would give the best compa- 
rative view. 

In all these experiments, a register ought to be 
kept of expenses, without which the experiments 
cannot be complete. 

Yours, respectfully, 
DANIEL ZOLLICKOFFER. 





COTTON. 


There has been a contest between certain plan- 
ters, near Edenton, as to the swiitness and dexteri- 
jty of their slaves in picking cotton. ‘he following 
jresults may interest some of our readers who are 
growers of that article, and be useful as data for 
calculations about the crop. 





1st day—lhs. 2nd day—lbs. 

Derry, 1544 Derry, 178% 
Olla, 117 Olla, ‘185 
Harry, 101 Harry, 167 
Jeff, 100 Delilah, 108 
Delilah, 994 Prov, 107 
Primus, 90 


Boy Ned, (12 years old,) 9t 





CULTURE OF TOBACCO IN MISSOURL 


Missouri is evidently, in a very high degree, 
adapted to the culture of tobacco; which must, in 
our opinion, become one of the staple commodities 
'of the state. Several excellent planters from Vir- 
‘ginia and Maryland, have settled among us, and 
pronounce our soil and climate better suited to the 
tobacco crop than the states from which they emi- 
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grated, and assure us, from the experiments the 
have already made, that when we shall be as well 
repared with good houses, &c., and pay the same 
attention to the crop, Missouri tobacco will be 
equal, if not excel, that of either Virginia or Mary- 
land. This is indeed a —— prospect, and one, 
which we have no doubt will,in a few years, be 
fully realized by the industry of our farmers. 
{Missouri paper. 
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PLUM AND MORELLO CHERRY. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

I find in your paper of April 1, page 13, a com- 
munication of James Worth, on the diseases of va- 
rious fruit trees, in which the excrescences that 
have proved destructive to the plum and morello 
cherry trees, are supposed to be caused by “a mere 
exudation of sap in the tender branches, occasioned 
by a bark-bound state of the trunk,” and that the 
insects found within these, are “‘a consequence, and 
not the cause, of the disease.” ‘I'he reinedy he re- 


, commends, is, “to score the bark in a perpendicu- 


lar direction along the trunk.” The high standing 
of Mr. Worth as a horticulturist and farmer, ac- 
quired by many and judicious publications on these 
subjects, and which have’ evinced scientific re- 
search, acute observation and practical knowledge, 
renders it somewhat hazardous to attempt to con- 
trovert his opinions: but as I think he has mistaken 
both the cause and the cure of the evil, I beg leave 
to state some facts which have come under iny per- 
sonal observation, as the ground of my scepticism; 
and [am sure Mr. Worth will be the first to pardon 
me, if the remarks I am about to make shall tend to 
elicit truth. 

In 1811, I resided in the village of Kingston, when 
this disease of the plum and cherry threatened their 
extinction in the neighbourhood. I was advised to 
place a sod of earth, grass under, at the first separa- 
tion of the branches from the trunk. I followed the 
direction; and, the trees being small, the turf collaps- 
ed abvut the trunk. The trees on which this applica- 
tion was made, remained healthy, or were but par- 
tially affected; while others not attended to, and 
five-sixths of all in the village, were diseased and 
destroyed. 

In 1818, I brought from Kingston, and planted 
in my field (my garden not being then prepared) 
twenty or thirty plum trees, of two to five feet high. 
In June and July following, excrescences appeared 
upon several branches. As fast as these were dis- 
covered, the limbs affected were cut off and burnt. 
The trees were again transplanted the subsequent 
autumn into the garden, and have not since shown 
a particle of the disease. 

In the spring of 1824, [ procured 400 small plum 
trees, principally sprouts, from a garden two miles 
distant, in which the dis: ase was making great ha- 
vock, though those I selected were apparently free 
from it. They were put in nursery. In the sum- 
mer following, [ cut down,*or pulled up, nearly 
fifty, upon which tumors had began to appear, and 
was particularly careful to burn every piece of the 
diseased wood. Not one of the remaining trees was 
affected during the last summer. 

In the spring of 1825, 1 had nearly a like num- 
ber of plum trees from the same garden, which I 
also put into nursery. ‘The tumor appeared on 
twenty or thirty; and I adapted the precaution of 
amputating and burning, under a sanguine belief 
that I thereby effectually stopped the evil. 

The above are the only instances of the appear- 
ance of this malady among my plums while | have 
resided in Albany, although I have more than one 


hundred trees in my garden, and two thousand in 
nursery. 


I do not know of any diseased trees 


nearer to me than the garden from which I obtain- 
ed my stocks. 

The preceding facts led me to make the follow- 
ing conclusions: — 

1. That an insect is the cause, and not the con- 
sequence of the tumor. 

2. That this insect is not furnished with wings 
to enable it to fly; and that an inverted sod placed 
upon the lower bifurcation of the tree, will prevent 
its crawling up to make a lodgement in the “tender 
branches.” 

$. That its migrations are slow, and are princi- 
ypally effected by the transportation of trees in which 
the ova are deposited. And 

4, That by a prompt use of the knife, in the early 
stage of the disease, and careful attention to burn 
all the diseased wood, the evil can be limited, if not 
wholly overcome. 

Before | attempt fo fortify myself by the opinions 
of others, I have a further remark to make upon 
Mr. Worth’s hypothesis. The effect of a tree being 
bark. bound, I should think, would be, to contract 
the sap vessels, and to diminish the supply of sap 
which the root sends through the trunk to the 
branches. How then can we conceive such a ple- 
thora to exist in the latter, as to cause a sponta- 
neous extravasation, or exudation, of sap? The 
effect of scoring the exterior bark, which is the re- 
medy prescribed, would be, by removing the stric- 
ture to enlarge the vascular vessels, and cause a 
greater flow of sap to the extremities, and thereby 
to increase, rather than diminish, the cause of the 
disorder. Man, by his vices and his foilies, has 
multiplied the diseases of the human family, and 
may have increased those of the brute creation. 
But the laws which govern diseases in the vege- 
table kingdom are not very liable to change: and I 
cannot call to mind any new disease which has 
devastated this, which cannot be traced to the agen- 
cy of some species of the animal kingdom. ‘The 
disease of the plum and cherry, now under consi- 
deration, is of but recent origin. I have scored 
cherry trees to render them more thrifty; and the 
experiment came near being fatal to them. ‘The 
circular bark, on being scored, rapidly contracted, 
and drew with it the longitudinal layer, which the 
knife had partially penetrated; and it was only by a 
proinpt application of cow-dung and bandages, that 
the evi! was prevented. I dislike scoring trees for 
any purpose. It seems too much like scoring the 
skin of a poor hide-bound animal, to make him 
thrives A good scouring, and plenty of food, will 
help the bark-bound tree, as well as the hide-bound 
antinal, A wash of ley, or soap-suds, will give am- 
ple expansion to the bark of a tree. 

The late Professor Peck, of Cambridge, wrote a 
paper on this subject, in 1819. It was published in 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository of that 
year, accompanied with drawings of the insect of 
natural size, and magnified. How far these go to 
strengthen my theory, may be seen by the sub- 
joined extracts, which I make from his communi- 
cation. I am not enough entomologist to decide, 
whether the insect described has wings to enable 
it to fly; but I find several species of the rynchaénus 
described by Fabricius as having no wings; and 
the one figured by Professor Peck appears to be of 
this kind. 

“The plum trees, prunus domestica, have for se- 
veral years, (says Professor Peck,) been disfigured 
with irregular swellings on the younger branches. 
The seat of this disease is in the bark. ‘The sap is 
diverted from its regular course, and is absorbed 
entirely by the bark, which is very much increased 
in thickness, the cuticle bursts, the swelling becomes 
irregular, and is formed into black lumps, with a 
cracked, uneven, granulated surface. The wood, 
besides being deprived of its nutriment, is very much 
compressed, and the branch above the tumor pe- 





rishes. ‘The cherry tree is affected in a similar way. 





“When the Board of Trustees met at the seat of 
John Lowell, Esq. in Roxbury, on the 27th of June 
last, Mr. Pomeroy took from a cherry tree in Mr. 
Lowell’s garden, a small branch diseased as above 
mentioned. On taking off a thin slice of the tumor, 
I found it was inhabited by living larve; and flat- 
tered myself that the disease of both trees arose 
from the same insect. I brought the branch home 
with me, and placed it in a large glass phial. On 
the 6th of July, I perceived that the larve had left 
the tumor, and were uneasy in the bottom of the 
phial. A vessel of earth was immediately prepared; 
the larva, when turned into it, buried themselves 
instantly. On the 30th of the same month, or 
twenty-four days from their leaving the bark, the 
perfect insects began ty rise. They proved to be 
insects which I had long known to occasion the fall 
of peaches, apricots and plums, by the larva eating 
into the kernels of those fruits long before they had 
acquired half their growth. 

“Mr. Pomeroy was so obliging as to bring me’ 
three tumors cut from his plum trees, late in the 
season, but the larva had left them. Being there- 
fore uncertain whether the disease of the plum tree 
is to be attributed to this insect, or to another 
species of the same genus, I would call it the cherry 
weevil. It may be distinguished by the specific 
name of ryncheenus (cer@x,)* &c. 

“The evil produced by this insect cannot be 
wholly remedied; but something may be done to 
diminish the mischief, by cutting off the diseased 
branches. This, however, must be done at the 
right season, and must be the joint care of a whole 
neighbourhood at the same time. Those which 
furnished the data above set down, ceased to feed 
on the 6th July, rose from the earth on the 30th, 
and were soon ready to deposite their eggs in heal- 
thy branches. But if the diseased branches be cut 
off in the last half of June, a great number may be 
destroyed, and most effectually, by burning the am- 
putated parts. It is possible, that in some situations 
they may be disclosed earlier; it will therefore be 
surest to prune away the diseased parts as soon as 
they appear, cleansing the trees now of the old tu- 
mors, that new ones may be more readily perceiv- 
ed.” —pp. 311, 312, 313. 

The greatest difficulty I perceive in the foregoing 
extract, is the circumstance of identifying the cherry 
weevil, as the Professor has denominated it, with 
the insect which causes the premature fall of our 
young fruit, by eating into the kernel. The fruit 
has been destroyed time out of mind, while the dis- 
ease of the tumor is of comparative recent origin. 
In my own garden, the fruit is annually and exten- 
sively injured, and yet there is no ry otra of 
tumors. Surely this could not be so if both diseases 
are caused by the same species of insect. 

J. BUEL. 
Albany, Dec. 17, 1825.° 
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FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 


Tue acting Committee of “the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the promotion of Internal Improvement,” 
communicate to the public the following extracts 
from their correspondence with Wm. Strickland, 
Esq., and a communication received from him in 
reply to the same. . 
Maruew Carey, ! 
Ricuarp Peters, Jun. 
JosepH HemPuHILL, 
Wittum Lexman, 
Srerxen Duncay. 
Gerarp Ratston, Sec’ry. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 21, 1825. 





* Professor~Say calls it Cryptorhyneus nenuphar of 











Herbit. See American Farmer, vol. 7, p. 79. 
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Extract of a letter addressed to Wm. Strickland, Esq. 
on the 19th September. 1825. 


“Canals and Railways present the most important 
of all subjects for your attention. Upon every 
matter connected with both, you will be expect- 
ed to be well informed; and if you shall have to 
decide between them, you must be able to furnish 
the facts and circumstances by which the decision 
shall be produced. Much excitement prevails in 
this state upon the question whether railways are 
superior to canals, and the inquiries which are in 
progress in relation to them, are in the hands of 
men of ingenuity, and well disposed to the cause of 
internal improvement. It is however feared by 
many, that the question between canals and railways 
will have an injurious influence in Pennsylvania, as 
it will divide the friends of the cause of improve- 
ment, and thus postpone, if not prevent the com- 
mencement of the great works. ‘The importance | 
of correct information in relation to them is thus 
greatly increased.” 

«Those who have not had the same opportunities 
of testing the advantages of the mode cf transpor- | 
tation which you now prefer, will pause unless you} 
furnish facts and arguments of an entirely conclu- 
sive character.” 

“Do you contemplate confining railways to the 
transportation of goods and merchandise, or do you 
propose they shall also be employed for.the carriage 
of passengers? If both, must there not be not 
only a single railway for the merchandise, but also 
a double railway for passengers? If these are to 
be formed, will not the expense of a railway be very 
considerable —say, if iron is at 141. per ton, not less| 
than 80001. per mile. Qught wood to be used in! 
the foundation for the rails, thereby reducing the| 
size of the rails,as has been suggested by some 
persons?” | 

“Do you contemplate the use of locomotive en-| 
gines on railways in Pennsylvania?” 

“Have you considered the difficulties and ob- 
structions which the necessity to use steam engines 
to overcome ascents will produce, as these machines; 


will require engineers and skill to use them, and to) 
repair them, and many of them must be located in! 
the midst of mountains far from settlements, and | 
equally distant from the habitations of those who} 
are competent to repair them?” 

“The present establishments in the United St 
for the making of iron find a market for all the iron 
they make, at high prices. Pig iron, at Pittsburg, 
is 40 dollars per ton; bar iron 125 dollars per ton. | 
Would not the demand for iron for a railway from) 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg increase the price, and) 
could that demand be supplied within a reasonable! 
time?” 

‘These propositions are not suggested as insur- 
mountable difficulties, but as specimens of the mat- 
ters which will be inquired of you when you re- 
tura. It is not for the Pennsylvania Society to! 
adopt a preference for any particular plan of im-| 
provement, or to discourage investigation. Its ob-| 
ject is the improvement of the state, by the best 
plan; and, this accomplished, the members will be 
fully compensated for their contributions towards 
the same.” 





| 


| 
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| 
To the Pennsylvania Society for the promotion of In-| 
ternal Improvement in the Commonwealth. | 


GENTLEMEN, 

The queries proposed to me by the acting Com- 
mittee respecting rail roads, contained in a letter of 
the Corresponding Secretary, dated September 19, 
1825, have been duly considered by me, and all 
respecting them of an entirely conclusive charac- 
ter. I must be excused from any intention to offer 
opinions which may have a tendency to excite or 
divert the public from improving the state upon the 
most judicious plan: I am assured it is not the ob- 





ject of the society to give a preference to any par- 
ticular plan of improvement or to discourage in- 
vestigation. 

If an extensive railway should be proposed in 
Pennsylvania, it ought to be a double line of edge 
rail, and calculated for the use of locomotive en- 
gines, for with them only as the moving power, 
consists any decided advantage over other modes of 
conveyance, I would form this double line of rail 
road at least ten feet apart, making it as nearly 
level as possible, or at any rate not to exceed one- 
tenth of «n inch rise in the yard. It should be con- 


-|structed for the transportation of goods, merchan- 


dise and lumber of all kinds. 

If the country through which the road has to 
pass be undulating or hilly, [ would seek a level, to 
its greatest extent, by winding round the hills, cut- 
ting through them, or tunnelling, which ever might 


reduced in size, and inserted in the wood, or bolted 
to it, it would be impracticable to give them an 
equal and uniform bearing throughout their whole 
length; and they would from this cause inevitab} 

break; it is most essential that the ends only of the 
rails should bear, and hence a proportionate weight 
and strength of metal should be given to the inter. 
mediate parts. 

I have no doubt but a demand for iron sufficient 
to form a railway from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, 
would increase its price considerably in Pennsylva- 
nia, and that there would be a great disadvanta 
experienced from the impossibility of the state bein 
able to supply that demand within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time. 

Various propositions may be suggested as untried 
and insurmountable difficulties, in the management 
and conduct of rail roads, because they have never 





prove, from accurate survey, to be the best and | yet been used as a means of general or distant in- 
most expedient: I would avoid the frequent con-|tercommunication; these are only to be understood 
struction of inclined planes, with fixed engines, and | by the fact, that they have been satisfactorily prov- 
carry the level or slightly inclined road as far as'ed upon a small scale, comparatively speaking, but 
pessible in successive platforms, or level stages,' they have been practically applied to various sur- 
without assuming a higher level, until it became ne-|faces of country; and there now appears in Eng- 
cessary to overcome a lift of not less than 50 feet|land to be a strong confidence among men of intel- 
at once; this would, of course, depend upon the na- |ligence and capital, that there is in this country a 
ture of the ground upon which a second extensive|necessity for a general extension of their advan- 





avoiding all small lifts by inclined planes. I must 
here be permitted to remark, that this plan does 
not differ much from that pursued in the location of 
the canal, and that it will be admitted to be evidently 
cheaper to cut through a hill, or form a tunnel for the 
passage of a rail road, than for that of a canal; and 
again, there is no country, however its surface may 
be varied, but what will afford as many facilities for 
the execution of the one, as the other: If, therefore, 
a succession of level platforms, or stages of rail 
roac be established, and locomotive engines are 
made to ply upon each stage, it may be practically 
proved, that there can be no great difficulty in pro- 
ducing a transit of the same quantity of goods or 
merchandise, at the rate of six miles an hour, that 
is usually conveyed upon a canal at one-third that 
speed. [tis mainly from the application of steam 
to machinery as to the motive power, that a decid- 
ed advantage is to be gained in the transportation 
of goods upon rail roads; and if speed is at all de- 
sirable, then, they are the best means by which it 
can be certainly, and most economically obtained: 
The practical efficiency of the locomotive engine, 
and its superiority over horses working upon ca- 
nals, was easily proved by the evidence adduced 
before the committee of the House of Commons on 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway bill. 

The stationary engine and inclined plane affords 
equally as speedy and simple a mode of communi- 
cation between two level stages, and may be con- 
structed with a lift of 50 feet in a 1000 feet, for half 
the sum required to overcome the same elevation by 
lockage. Engines require perhaps more skill in at- 
tendance and repairs, than locks; and this may be 
urged as an argument against their use, “in the 
midst of the mountains of Pennsylvania, far from 
the settlements and habitations of persons who may 
be competent to repair them;” to this objection, I 
will only add that the management and repairs of 
locks and their sluices in the same situations, would 
be attended with nearly the same difficulties: but I 


itake it for granted that there must be an attendant 


of either species of machinery who properly under- 
stands the subject. ‘he extra power of the sta- 
tionary steam engine, may be employed for manu- 
facturing purposes; such as grinding grain, sawing 
timber. &c. If wood be used as the foundation for 
the rails, its depth, in order to afford sufficient 
strength for the support of a great weight, would be 
calculated to elevate the rails too high above the 
surface of the road, to allow a sufficient discharge 
for the rain water under them; and if the rails be 


‘level could be established; and so on, carefully) tages to facilitate the operations of trade and com- 


merce. 

It will be admitted, however, that there are situa- 
tions where canals cannot be fornied; and where, if 
formed, they may be ruinous and abortive experi- 
ments: but these can rarely occur with railways, 
properly constructed. A railway will always be, at 
least, a road. In making the foregoing observa- 
tions, I do not wish to be understood, as the cham- 
pion of this species of conveyance, in opposition to 
ithe known advantages of canals, but simply as ex- 
pressing, in common with others, an honest opinion, 
derived from a personal investigation of facts, which 
may be presumed to have been exhibited perhaps 
upon too small a scale in England, to admit of an 
unequivocal recommendation to your society, or 
the people of Pennsylvania, as the subject of pre- 
ference or experiment. 

I enclose you the report of the committee of the 
Birmingham and Liverpool railway company, in 
which you will perceive the causes that have pro- 
duced a delay in the execution of their work, and 
the confidence they still maintain of its high nation- 
al importance. 

Respectfully submitted by your obed’t serv’t, 

WM. STRICKLAND, Engineer. 
Liverpool, Oct. 20, 1825. 
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A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 
(Continued from p. 334.) 
Chapter V. 
ON DOMESTIC HABITS. 

A clever writer says, “If a man, after the busi- 
ness and fatigues of the day, could return to his 
house where his wife was engaged with domestic 
cares and an attention to her offspring, he must be. 
a monster of savageness and stupidity, if he did 
not strongly feel the influence of her virtues, and if 
they did not convey a soft rapture to his heart.” 

I never knew a man who studied his wife’s com- 
fort, in truth I never knew any amiable or domes- 
tic man, fond of frequenting clubs or taverns; and 
however a wife may conceal her displeasure, it must 
be always a matter of pain to her. It is such an 
useless expense, (not to say a word of its sinfulness,) 
such a worthless waste of time, such a sottish, glut- 
tonous thing! A man leaves his comfortable fire- 
side, an anlable wife, and smiling babies, perhaps 
neglects business of consequence, he does what Is 
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contrary to the word of God and annoying to his/ fashionable thing? No, truly. She may wrap round | execute his purpose?—who has still withheld the re- 
wife, throws himself into the way of drinking, gam-|her mantle, or tie down her bonnet herself; and wards of esteem and affection; and, from some mo- 
bling, and a variety of temptations, squanders away coughs and colds, “with all their train of rheumatic tive, the cause of which I never could develop, 
money which most probably is wanted at home; and ills,” may await her; but he will pay her no such | shrunk from the task of duty, and repressed those 
all for what? Just to pass an hour or two with a set attention. 

















Admirable character! ‘soft emotions which might have gladdened the 
of bon vivanis; and then, with his head inebriated,| Other men there are, all cheerfulness, gaiety, and’ breast of her that was ever anxious to please, al- 
his pockets lightened, and his heart certainly not good humour, while in the houses of their neigh-' ways prompt to anticipate his desires, and eager to 
benefited by the company he has been in, he comes, bours; who, as they return home, and knock at:contrilute every thing that affection could suggest, 
home: the foundation for discord, at all events for their own hall door, appear to turn round, and say or diligence perform, in order to promote and per- 
coldness, is laid; for however his wife may have;}to their harv.onious attendants, cheerfulness and’ petuate his felicity? : 
entleness and good sense enough to avuid clamour good humour, “My good friends, I am now about, When absent, let your letters to your wife be 
and scolding, she certainly cannot feel much love or ent-ring my own doors, where I shall probably re- warm and affectionate. A woman’s heart is pecu- 
estimation for a man who seems to care so very main, for a few days, totally destitute of all socie- liarly furmed for tenderness, and every expression 
little what she likes or dislikes. \ty but that of my wife and family. Of course, it of endearment from the man she loves is flattering 
But [ will not suppose you addicted to drinking. will be quite unnecessary for me to trouble you and pleasing to her. With pride and pleasure does 
This habii has become such an ungentlemanly vice, again till Monday next, when I am to dine at my she dwell on each assurance of his affection: and, 
that what morality had failed to do, fashion has friend, Mr. B.’s, with a large party: I know I may surely, it is a cold, unmanly thing, to deprive her 
nearly effected. In respectable life, a drunkard be certain of your attendance on that day; till then, | virtuous heart of such a cheap and easy mode of 
now-a-days is nearly a phenomenon; and happy it good-bye! shake hands!—good-bye, my two worthy gratifying it. But, really, a man should endeavour 
is for.the female world that such is the case! for friends,;—good-bye!” ‘Then, enteriug the hall, he not only for an affectionate, but an agreeable man- 
the woman who has the misery to be chained to « hangs up bis violin (as some one or other remarks,) ner of writing to his wife. I remember hearing a 
drunken husband, in the emphatical language of behind the door, and proceeding, he arrives in the lady say, “When my husband writes to me, if he 
Scripture, hus no joy. ‘parlour “O dear, such a fire!l—Just five o’clock,' can at ali glean out any little piece of good news, 
Much to be condemned is a married man, con-jand no sign of dinner!—Well! what an irregular or pleasing intelligence, he is sure to mention it,” 
stantly rambling and wandering from his home for house!” His wife then pulls the bell, and up comes| Another lady used to remark, “My husband does 
the purpose of passing away time. I really cannot dinner. “Why, I thought this beef was to havejnot intend to give me pain, or to say any thing un- 
understand what a husband, a father, and master of been roasted? You know I detest boiled beef!—' pleasant when he writes; and yet, I don’t know how 
a house, can mean by the words “passing away (h, really, those fowls are quite underdone!”—/it is, but I never received a letter from him, that I 
time.” Surely, if he wants employment, his house'Why, surely, you might yourself have given some | did not, when I finished it, feel comfortless and dis- 
and grounds will amply furnish him with it; and if directions!” ‘O! ay, an excuse! Excuses never | Satisfied.” 
he wishes for society, he will find in his wife, chil-:fail when there is occasion for them!” Such is the| I really think a husband, whenever he goes from 
dren, and books, the best society in the world. language of this fine manly man; his ill humour home, should always endeavour, if possible, to bring 
Such a man may be at a loss for company, but cer- and loud speaking rising in proportion to the silence | back some little present to his wife. If ever so 





tainly not for society. 


There are some men who will sit an entire day|again, say 1!—a mausoleum should be erected to 
with their wives, and a word scarcely escape their! your memory. 


lips. ‘Their social cup of tea comes on; and in- 
stead of enlivening the hour by kind and ijamiliar 
ehat, a pompous “Yes,” or**No,” is perhaps all 
that is uttered by the grand and sullen lord. Is 


this a mode of treating the companion of your bo-|their wives!—men, or rather monsters, who publiely 
som?—a companion with whom you might fearless- icohabit with strange women, or perhaps are crimi- 


ly “‘thiuk aloud,” into whose faithful breast you 
might pour forth your thoughts, your plans, your 
intentions, your opinions of every thing and every 
one? And is this companion, perhaps the only oue 
in the world who would not betray you—is she 
to be treated with sullen silence and cold reserve? 
“The heart of her husband may safely trust in 
her,” (Prov. xxxi. 11,) says the inspired writer, and 
yet this safe and faithful confidant is slighted, and 
her proud lord turns from her to bestow his frank- 
ness and loquacity on some one or other, who just 
hearkens to him, and then hies away, perhaps to 
betray him to the next listener. 

1 own I love to see a man and wife enjoying the 
pleasures of a little social walk, and when the tete- 
a-tete is sweetened by confidential and affectionate 
conversation, it is, as the wise man observes, a sight 
beautiful before God und man. But, in general, how 
reversed is the picture! He saunters out with her, 
careless, cold, and uninterested; scarcely during 
the walk, uttering a word, or, when he does speak, 
so cold, so inanimate, are his brief remarks! And 
if her health is too delicate, (as is often the case,) 
to admit her to walk, instead of actively preparing 
the horses and vehicle to drive her out each day, 
“she may sit, and sigh, and fade away;” and her 
once sparkling eyes may look languid, and her once 
brilliant cheek may grow pale, for want of exercise: 
still he makes no exertion, something is the matter 
with the horses, or the carriage, or the jauating- 
carl—and thus day alter day is allowed to pass 
over, 

Sometimes, if husband and wife happen to spend 
the day, or evening, from home, scarcely does his 
lordship address a word to her during the time; 


scarcely does Le go near her; and at mght when @ ‘the troupe of | oking fer the fifth of Galatians, he will 


little attention “ould be really necessary in mul- 


|men, or rather monsters, who are intoxicated* eve- 


and gentleness of his wife. Admirable character, | 


There are a few other characters in the world, 
|(and happy is it for the world the number is but 
| few,) whom I really dislike to stain my pages by 
'mentioning;—men, or rather monsters, who beat 


inal with the female servants of their own house! — 


ry day! &c. &c. But let me dismiss the hateful 
subject, and leave such beings to that God whose 
laws they are so awfully violating. 

Chapter VI. 

ON ABSENCE. 

Few women are insensible of tender treatment; 
and | believe the number of those is small indeed, 
who would not recompense it with the most grate- 
ful returns. ‘They are naturally frank and affec- 
tionate; and, in general, there is nothing but au- 
sterity of look and distance of behaviour, that can 
prevent those amiable qualities from being evinced 
on every occasion, ‘There are, probably, but few 
men, who have not experienced, during the inter- 
vals of leisure and reflection, a conviction of this 
truth. ,In the hour of absence and of solitude, who 
has not felt his heart cleaving to the wife of his 
bosom? who has not been, at some seasons, deeply 
impressed with a sense of her amiable disposition 
and demeanour, of ber unwearied endeavours to 
promote and perpetuate his happiuess, and of its! 
being his indispensable duty to shew, by the most 
unequivocal expressions of attachment and of ten- 
derness, his full approbation of her assiduity and 
faithfulness?, But lives not he that has often return- 
ed to his habitation fully determined to requite the 
kindness he has constantly experienced, yet, not- 
withstanding, has beheld the woman of his heart} 
joylul at his approach, without even attempting to 





* Perhaps my reader may think me severe in class- 





ing drau.kenness with aduitery; however, if he takes 


trifling or valueless, still the attention gratifies her, 
and to call forth a smile of good humour should be 
always a matter of importance. 

Every one who knows any thing of the human 
mind, agrees in acknowledging the power of trifles, 
in imparting either pain or pleasure. One of our 
best writers, speaking on this subject, introduces 
the following sweet lines: 

“Since trifles make the sum of human things, 

And half our misery from those trifles springs, 

O! let the ungentle spirit learn from thence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence. 

To give rich gifts, perhaps we wish in vain, 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain.” 

(To be continued under the heads of Expenditure—In- 

crease of Family—Conclusion. ) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Corron Woot. 


The Manchester Journal says, “the importation of 
cotton wool this year exceeds the quantity imported 
during the same period last year by 249,402 bags; 
the imports for this year being 720,097, and for the 
same period last year 470,695. — [English paper. 


We find, on perusing some letters from Mexico. 
that the purchase of land made by Mr. Baring is on 
the north-east coast, towards the boundary of Mex- 
ico and the United States. The extent is in some 
letters stated at 300 square leagues, which is rather 
more probable than 300 000. Three hundred square 
leagues form an area equal tu one of our large 
counties.—Jb. 








Corron ManuractTureEs. 


The following particulars relative to the extent of 
the cotton manufactures of this country, are ex- 
tracted from the second volume, just published, of 
Mr. Bame's History and Directory of Lancashire. 
The estimate of the total annual amount of cotton 
goods manufactured, neatly agrees with the one 
which we have made, though on different data, and 
it will be seen sceords also with official returns. 

It is impossibie to ascertain with precision the 








see th.t St. raul not only places it with adultery, put 


fling and preparing her to go out, he do such an un-' with murder.—ver. 19-22. 


actual ammouut of any of the great manufactures of 
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the kingdom; but of cotton it may be safely assert- 


cent., as will appéar from the increased average 


ed, that the value is from thirty to forty millions of|annual quantity of cotton wool imported. 


pounds sterling per annum. ‘The average annual 
amount of cotton wool imported during the last 
seven years, was 145,000,000 Ibs.; from which de- 
duct 15 millions for exports, and 10 millions for 
cotton wool used at home, in an unmanufactured 
state, 120 millions remain. Taking the price of 
this wool at Is. per lb. and the increase of value by 
manufacture at five times the cost of the raw mate- 
rial, the amount will stand thus:— 
120,000,000 lbs. of cotton, at Is. per 
 Larigg ag : L. 6,000,000 
Increased value by manu- 
facture, ; 30,000,000 
Gross amount, . 1.36 000,000 
Average value of cotton manufactures 








exported,. . . . . . « + « 16,560,379 
Home eonsumption, . 119,439,621 








This result is not very dissimilar to the statement 
made by the President of the Board of Trade in 
the House of Commons, on the Sth of March, 1824, 
when the cheers of the house so cordially hailed 
the annunciation that the annual value of cotton 


goods manufactured had risen to the incredible, 


amount of 1. $3,337,000. 

Every part of the cotton trade, from the importa- 
tion of the raw material to its completion by the 
weaver, the bleacher, the dyer, and the calico 

' printer, is carried on in this town and parish; but 
the branch for which Manchester is distinguished 
is the spinning. In this department of the trade, 
there are at present (August, 1825,) 194 spinning 
factories in the townships of Manchester, Chorlton- 
row, Ardwick, Salford, Pendleton, and Hulme, 
wor!.ed by 110 steam engines, of the aggregate | 
— of 3,598 horses. In the year 1787, the num-| 

er of spinning factories in the county of Lancas- 
ter amounted only to 42, and those were in general 
of a magnitude very inferior to the mills which at 
present exist in this place. 

From a calculation made in 1817, by Mr. John! 
Kennedy, one of the most considerable cotton 
spinners in Manchester, it appears that the number 
of persons then employed in the spinning of cotton | 
in this country was 110,763; that the aid they de-| 
rived from steam was equal to the power of 20,768) 
horses, and that the number of spindles in motion was | 
6,645,833. By this immense process 3,987 ,500,000 | 
hanks of cotton yarn were produced yearly, taking| 
the average at 40 hanks to the pound; and the 
quantity of coal consumed in their production is 
stated at 5,006 tons. 


Mr. Kennedy’s statement for the year 1817: 
Raw cotton converted into yarn in the United 





Kingdom, . 110,000,000 Ib. 
Loss in spinning estima- 
ted at 14 oz. per lb 10,312,500 


About four-fifths of the whole amount of the 
cotton trade of the kingdom centres in the county 
of Lancaster; and it is calculated that the capital 
employed in Lancashire in this trade alone, in build- 
ings and machinery, amounts to $,000,000/. Steam, 
it has been already observed, is now applied toa 
considerable extent in the weaving as well as in the 
spinning; and we have ascertained, that there are 
at present (July, 1825,) in the parish of Manches- 
ter alone, upwards of 20,000 steam looms in motion. 
In the first volume of this work, quoting from Mr. 
Guest’s book on The Cotton Manufactures, the num- 
ber of steam or power looms in Great Britain, were 
estimated at 10,000: that estimate was even too low, 
and the probability is, that there are now in Eng- 


looms employed in the weaving of cotton alone, 
8,000 of which are in Scotland. 
[Bell’s Weekly Messenger, London. 





Coat. 

There have been many rumours abroad within a 
few days as to the scarcity of coal, and the advanced 
‘price at which it was selling. We have inquired, 
land from the best authority give the following facts. 
This year the Lehigh Coal Company had made 
}such arrangements as they expected would enable 
them to have at market fifty per cent. more coal than 
they had last year. Owing to the drought and conse- 
quent low water in the Delaware, the amount of coal 
in the months of September and October this year, 
fell short of the amount received in the correspond- 
ing months of last year, about 170,000 bushels. 

The whole amount of coal which will this year 
be received from the Lehigh, will not vary much 
from what was received last year, say 500,000 








land and Scotland not fewer than 40,000 power| 3 


seized with an unaccountable ecstacy at the sound 
of water running from a pipe; Le Vayer could not 
endure the notes of a musical instrument, but felt 
the most lively pleasure when it thundered; and iti 
related that an English gentleman fainted as oftep 
as he heard read the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
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: ad as ARNIS 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. Box, December 16th, 1825, 
| Deur Sir —In some of the **by-gone numbers” of 
|your very useful paper, among other matters rek. 
| tive to the manly, generous and gentlemanly sports 
of the field, I perceived what may with most of 
'your sporting readers (the number of whom, it ap. 
| pears, is by no means small,) no doubt prove a new 
and useful addition to their pleasure in shooting. 
Of course I allude to Mr. Samuel Woodcock’s new 
'plan of using ‘‘shot cartridges,” instead of the old 
\**befouling and tedious process of using wadding 
made of any material which may first come to 
‘hand, as newspaper, tow, leaves, and almost any 
thing else.” It is a fact well known to most sports. 
men that many, very many birds escape while in 








| 


bushels. We have, however, this season, had an ar-| the act of reloading, however stanch the dog—and 


lrival of a pretty considerable quantity of Schuylkill this improvement of Mr. Woodcock will enable us 


coal, we know not how much, but probably enough to obviate this difficulty in a great and decisive de- 
to meet the increased demand. ‘The mildness of gree. He says they are worn in a belt of leather 
the winter so far has diminished the consumption. buckled round the waist. Now [| wish him to in 
Last week the Lehigh Company received from) form us of the construction of this belt; whether it 
their mines twelve hundred tons of coal. It is a mis-| has separate divisions for each cartridge, and how 
take that the Company have made any increase in the| many it is calculated to hold, and what is the usual 
price of their coal—they now, as heretofore, sell at| length of his cartridge—what the colour of the best 
$7.33 ton. Arrivals are daily expected, but as the; cartridge paper, &c.? 

yards are nearly empty, it must depend upon a con-| ‘The plan of using circular pieces of “card” cut 
tinuance of mild weather, whether the Company out with the “Warden punch,” will not be equal to 
will be able much longer to receive orders. We! Mr. Woodcock’s new plan of “shot cartridges,” be- 
recommend to our friends to make immediate ap-|sides, I think I have observed that the card does 


plication, so as to be early on the order book. 
[ Dem. Press. 
[There was, lately, not a bushel of Lehigh coal for 
sale in this city. We begged half a ton from a manu- 
facturer.] 





Sace Puan. 
The sage plant grows abundantly in the Island 


not admit of ramming the gunpowder close enough, 
which is very material to the full effect of the blast 
so scientific sportsmen say. As regards the plan 
before us, (and | hope it is capable of being carried 
into effect,) | was thinking that although a cartridge 
may be rammed or forced down a coarse musket in 
|a hurry, with a heavy iron rod, yet the nice fowling 
piece with the light wooden rod, would not answer, 








of Crete, and reaches the size of a small shrub. The more especially after a few shots, “which will ne- 
a ear cag eaves are collected annually by the Greeks, and | cessarily call for greater windage every cartridge 
Ib. 99,687,500) dried, to be used medicinally, as an infusion. They| we fire. If too much windage be allowed, we are 


Quantity of yarn 
produced, . 





Number of hanks, taking the ave- 
rage at 40 perlb.. . . . . . $,987,500,000) 
Number of spindles employed, each 
spindle being supposed to produce 
two hanks per day, at 300 work- 
ing days in the year, . — 
Number of persons employed in spin- 
ning, supposing each to produce 
120 hanks per day, i <0 
Horse power employed, equal in 
number to . . és @ av 


Ib. 6,645,833 


110,763 


20,768 
Four ounces and a half of coal estimated to produce 
one hank of No. 40; and 130 Ib. of coal per day, 
equal to one horse power. 
The increase of manufactures since 1817 has 
heen considerable, certainly not less than 20 per! 





are very particular in the time and manner of col- 
lecting these leaves, being always gathered on the 
ist of May, before sun-rise. ‘The flavour and smell 
of the Greek plant is much more powerful than the 
common sage of our gardens. 

The most eminent men have been remarkable for 
their natural infirmities and antipathies. The Duke 
D’Epernon fell into a swoon at the sight of a rabbit; 
the Mareschal Albert was taken ill upon bringing a 
pig to table; Ladislaus, King of Poland, began to 
run as soon as he perceived an apple; Erasmus be- 
came feverish at the sight of fish; Scaliger was 
seized with a tremor at the sight of water-cresses; 
Tycho Brahe at the appearance of a hare or fox 





fae danger of losing the cartridge and the explosion 
| will be too lax; if too little, we are unable to force 
)it down with the light wooden gunstick, and the shot 
endangers the shooter.” I hope Mr. Woodcock 
will again come forth (when he is not in so great a 
hurry,) and clear up these seeming difticulties. 
Mr. Robins, the English mathematician, who was 
appointed by the king to make experiments on pow- 
der and shooting, came to the conclusion that the 
expansive force of powder, the moment it was ig- 
nited, id est—that is, the expansive force of the gases 
evolved was equal to common air an hundred times 
condensed in the condensing syringe, or air-gus. 
This, it must be admitted, is very powerful, and 
such as is calculated to produce wonderful effects, 





could not out himself; every eclipse of the moon 
threw Lord Bacon into a fainting fit; Boyle was 


I te. managed. J stop till I hear from Mr. 
Sconopax 


oodcock. 
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nett profit, oe with oo For the best bull, over 2 years old, full peng “po ay -5 toweling, ‘a 
nent improvement; reference being ha blood Improved Durham Short Horns, 10 00 “ 
to its natural advantages as to soil, situ- 450 00 For the best bull, over 2 years old, full ned - od tent beheeen 2 = 
ation, &c. &e. blood Devon, 10 00 A 
For the 2d best farm; particulars as above, 30 00) For the best bull, over 2 years old, full ge rt gy piece of 10-4 400 
blood Alderne 10 00 , . 
Crops. - For the 2d best and handsomest piece of 
For the best 20 vntignak acres of wheat, —— bull, over 2 years old, of any other 10 00 te woollen counterpane, , 8 00 
qr eg, ort , 2000 — 
to be not less than 30 bushels per acre For ee = ee For the best pair 8-4 woollen blankets, the 
For the best 20 contiguous acres - — ong bona y 8 09| wool whereof to be raised and spun on 
<-_ cueihuasiuae sadness 15 00| For the best milch cow; certificate of cw hr ne pair 8-4 woollen blankets o 
: Q san milking, quantity of butter produced, 5 4 
o — any pete rtd ay 12 00 and keep or one week; and of the inter- For —, air of knit woollen hose full ? - 
For the best 10 contiguous acres of hay, val of time elapsed between her calving size P 2 2 00 
timothy, clover, rye, or orchard grass, <a Ga wack of ies 06 Se geetuent, a - For the 2d best pair of knit woollen hose 
PAT OEE For the best heifer of any breed, 5 00 A P 2 
or any of the above mixed—weight to be : y full size 1 00 
ascertained at least one month after cut- For the best pair of well broke oxen, 10 00 For the best pair of knit cotton hose, full 
ting, 15 00 size, 2 00 
For the best 10 contiguous acres of wheat, $73 00 For the 2d best pair of knit cotton hose 
yield not less than 30 bushels per acre, 12 00 Swi full size, P ’ 1 00 
For the best 10 contiguous acres of Indian newts. For the best pair of knit thread hose, full 
corn, yield not less than 60 bus. per acre, 10 00/| For the best boar, over one year of age, 10 00 ize 2 00 
For the best 10 contiguous acres of rye, For the best boar, under one year of age, 5 00| ror the 2d best pair of knit thread hose, 
yield not less than 35 bushels per acre, 10 00)\For the best breeding sow, litter of pigs to full size, 1 00 
For the best 5 contiguous acres of hay, as accompany her, — 10 00) ror the best straw or grass hat, imitation 
: above, ; me sail 10 00| For the best sow pig, 5 00 of Leghorn, : - Ke 4 00 
ar She Dest crap of tenaces, net lees Gan To the spinners of the greatest weight o 
5 hogsheads, highest price, 20 00 $30 00)" cotton, wool, or flax, in 5 hours; for ~ 
For the 2d best crop of tobacco,as above, 10 00 each artiele, $3 9 00 
To the person who shall raise the greatest Sheep and Wool. 
quantity of seed cotton within this state, 10 00/For the best Saxony ram; reference being $102 00 
For the Lest acre of potatoes, not less than ‘. had to the quality of the wool, 10 00 sail fH —_—— 
250 bushels, 10 00) For the best pair Saxony ewes, as above 8 00 mplements of Husbandry. 
For the best acre of carrots, not less than For the best Merino ram, as above, , 10 00|For my best + oa oe ae that 
400 bushels, 10 00) For the best pair Merino ewes, as above, 8 00; may be considered new, and as deserv- 
For the best acre of mangel wurtzel, not For the best Southdown ram, 10 00} ing the patronage of this Society, $10 00 
less than 800 bushels, 10 00| For the best pair Southdown ewes, 8 00 ali Fat 
For the best acre of ruta baga, not less For the best Dishley ram, 00 Fermente c e 
than 400 bushels, 10 00) For the best pair Dishley ewes, 8 00) For the sample of the best cider, the pure 
To the proprietor of the apple orchard, For the best ram of any other breed than juice of the apple, a tic wi 10 00 
consisting of not less than 200 trees, the foregoing, 16 00| For the sample of the best domestic wine, 10 00 
which shall evince the most judicious For the best pair of ewes of any other "$20 00 
management, 10 00; breed than the foregoing, 8 00 
For the most successful experiment in To the farmer, whose flock at the last ; 

“id ? Butter and Cheese. , 
water-rotting, or otherwise preparing shearing yielded the greatest average For the specimen of the best fresh butter, 10 00 
flax or hemp; the quantity to be not weight of wool, the flock to consist of not For the specimen of the best d 

pec preserve 
less than 50 lbs. dressed—the whole pro- Jess than 20; the wool of the whole to butter, three months old, § 00 
ess to be stated, and a sample to be be weighed, being first cleaned of tags For the specimen of the best cheese, made 
produced, 10 00) and filth—if fine wool, 10 00) in Maryland, 8 00 
- As above——coarse wool 5 00 
$284 00\To the farmer who shall have raised, the $26 00 


last season previous to the exhibition, 
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Ploughing. 
For the best ploughing by three horses or 





mules, 10 00; 
For the best ploughing by two horses, 
mules, or oxen, 10 00 
To each of the successful ploughmen, $2 4 00 
$24 00 

for Farms, Crops, &e. $284 00 
Horses and Mares, - - 75 00 
Asses and Mules, - - - 50 00 
Neat Cattle, - - 73 00 
Swine, - - - “ - 30 00} 
Sheep, Wool and Shearing, - 120 00 
Family Manufactures, - - 102 00 
Implements of Husbandry, - - 10 00 
Fermented Liquors, - - 20 00 
Butter and Cheese, - - - 26 00 
Ploughing, - - 24 00 
$814 00 


The report was, on motion, ordered to be print- 
ed in the American Farmer, and in handbills, under 
the superintendance of the committee by whom it 
was prepared. . 

Jas. Howarp, Sce’y. 





5c The next meeting of the Trustees of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society will be held at the 
residence of the Treasurer, on ‘Thursday next, which 
will be on the 19th, ana not the 20th, as erroneously 
stated. 





VALUABLE acquisition To Marytanp BREEDERS 
or Swine.—A pair of hogs passed accidentally un- 
der our notice in their transit to the Eastern Shore 
of this state, where they were going to Mr. Frede- 
rick Purnell, to whom they were presented by Mr. 
Thorndike, of Massachusetts. They are of Mr. 
Pomeroy’s celebrated compound breed, being made 
up of certain proportions of the Bedford, Bakewell, 
and Byfield blood—are of small bone and easily 
fatted. Maryland. farmers may have recourse to 
them after a short time, for the improvement of 
their stock of swine, and will know how to appre- 
ciate the benefit. 





Sc Tue Maryianp Justice,a valuable manu- 
al for the guidance of justices of the peace, consta- 
bles, and citizens in matters not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the couaty courts, has fallen under our ob- 
servation, and we take this opportunity of recom- 
mending it to the Maryland farmers generally. It 
contains, besides several judicious chapters on ac- 
counts, distress, debt, &c. a coliection of the acts of 
assembly relating to the jurisdiction and _pres- 
cribing the process of justices of the peace, the acts 
of assembly regulating the conduct of constables, 
and an alphabetical and chronological digest of the 
miscellaneous, acts, properly denominated police 
acts. This book is highly commended by compe- 
_ tent judges; and is, in our opinion, for reference, a 

convenient volume to any citizen. Price $1. 





Prices of American Produce—Liverpool, Nov. 28. 
The aggregate averages regulating the importa- 


| 


The quantity of flour inspected in Baltimore in the 
years 1824 and 1825, viz. 








1824. 1825. 

Wheat flour, bbls. 529,568 497,311 

Do. do. half bbls. 20,664 — 25,508 

Rye flour, bbls. 5,770 2,929 

Corn meal, casks, 6,616 7,019 

562,618 532,767 
The number of appeals from the judgment or decision 

of the inspectors of flour. 
1824, 
|March 25, An appeal and the inspector’s opinion 
| confirmed. 
|Sept. 3, do. do. reversed. 
| 1825, 

| June 30, do. do. confirmed. 
| Aug. 12, do. do. reversed. 
Oct. 9, do. do. confirmed. 
se 28, do. do. confirmed. 
Nov. 23, do. do. reversed: 
6 28, do. do. confirmed: 
Dec. 7, do. do. confirmed: 
6 9, do. do. confirmed: 


The amount of auction duties received, and the expense 
of deepening and preserving the harbour for the last 
Jive years, viz. 

Amount of auction du- 

ties received, viz. 

For 1821, $16,514 99 


Expenses of the harbour, 
viz. 
For 1821, $20,202 60 


1822, 18,572 04 1822, 31,040 63 
1823, 22,054 43 1823, 30,483 62 
1824, 22,731 03 1824, 22,339 82 
1825, 25,984 54 1825, 20,927 18 


$105,857 03 $124,993 85 
Of billiard tables. 
There are six now in use and regularly licensed. 


Mayor's Orrice, Jan. 6th, 1826. 
Amount of inspections in the city of Baltimore dur- 
ing the periods ending as follows, viz. 
For three months ending the 5th December. 
1,215 large casks domestic liquors. 
13,222 small do. do. do. 
casks foreign do. 


447 
706 large casks oil and molasses. 


898 small do. do. do. 
3,374 kegs butter. 
2,537 do. lard. 
1,693 bbls. and 42 half bbls. beef. 
2,431 do. and 76 do. pork. 


For three months ending Dec. 31st. 
175,741 bbls. and 8,383 half bbls. wheat flour. 
99 do. rye flour. 
557 casks corn meal. 
7,273 bbls. and 758 half bbls. mackerel. 


121 do. shad. 
5,117 do. and 145 half bbls. herrings. 
8 do. salmon. 
1,317 hhds. flaxseed for 12 months ending 31st 
Dec. 


EM'L KENT, Reg. 





CONTENTS OF THis NUMBER. 
On Sheep, ‘‘Hints for ‘Unskilful and speculative 








tion of foreign Grain, were struck on the 18th of| 
November. Wheat 64s. 9d., Barley 41s. 4d., Peas 
54s. 10d. p | 
mission of foreign Barley at 5s. per qr., and Peas at; 
7s.; all other grains continue prohibited. Cotton—) 
(public sales,) Orleans 74a10d. ord. to good fair; Ala- 
bau.as, &c. 74a84d. ord. to fair; Boweds 7a104d. ord.| 
to goods, Bowed Sea Islands 93a11d. middg. to fair. 
Tobacco—there has been a speculative inquiry for, 
stemmed. Ashes—Am. Pearls at 32s. 3d. per ewt.| 
Turpentine, 10s, 9d. p. cwt. Rosin, 4s, 9d. p.cwt. | 


j 


men,’ in answer to Columella—Columella on Woo! 
and Sheep—How to Test the Value of Koot Crops— 


s. Contest in Picking Cotton—Culture of Tobacco in Mis-| 
er quarter. ‘These averages fix the ad-|souri—J. Buei, on the Plu and Morello Cherry—Cor-| 
respondence of the Pennsylvania Society: for the pro-; 


motion of Internal Improvement, with Wiiliai Strick- 
land—A Whisper to a Newly-Married Pair, continued 
—Extent of Cotton Manufactures in England—Con- 
sumption of Lehigh Coal—Sage Plant in trreece—Re- 
































PRICES CURRENT. 
. WHOLESALE.| . RETAIL. 
ART ICLES. | per. from) to~ item: te 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime, bbl.| 8 50) 9 00, | 
BACON, and Hams, . . | Ih. | | a | 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 33] 35} 
COFFEE, Java,..... | —!{ 18} 19} | 
Havana,...-|/—j| 154) 174, 18) 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &e.; — |} 18) 19 | 
Georgia Upland,...;—! 15} | 
COTTON YAKN, No. 10,| —,| $3! | 
An advance of 1 cent; — | } 
each number to No. 18.) — | { 
CANDLES, Mould, ..|— | 12, 124! 14° 46 
Mi pst cseuss —| 1 | qe 
CHEESE,.......- — | 8) Oo} 12) 
FEATHERS, Live,...|—| 33 | 31 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. j bbl. 2 75) 3 25} 5 v0) 
Shad, trimmed, Kerk 6 | | 8 |} 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . {bush} 90) 1 00° j 
FLOUR, Supertine, city,, bbl.) 4 75! 5 00) 6 00) 6 50 
ay ee o.;—| 5 00) 5 50) 
ree eee |— | 4 75} | 
Susquehanna, superfi. |; — | 5 00; none 
ik awk a | Ib. 9} 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 251b 5 00! 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . jbush, 54) 57) 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00) 1 05) 
do. Lawler,..... -- 60; 87! 
do. Red,..... on 80} 85 
do. White Flint,. . | — } 2 00) { 
ere ee —| 55! { 
ee eee —{ 95) 1 00) | 
Clover Seed, Red . . Ib. | 4 75) | 5 25; 
Ruta Baga Seed,. .. /bush' 1 | j 
Orchard Grass Seed, | — | 1 75, 2 00 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,’ — 1 4 25 | 1 50 
Timothy Seed, .... {| — | 2 25 | 2 50, 
zz err eer. j— | $5) 36) | 
| Beans White,....|—| 1 50| 1 62 
|HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton|215 220 ? 
Do. Country....|—/|120 (130 | 
iit as % 68 8 | Ib.) 27) 29) | 
‘HOGS’ LARD,..... ;—} 9 10) Ig 
‘LEATHER, Soal, best, | —| 26) 27 
MOLASSES, sugar-house! gal. | 45) 
| MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bb].| 3 00 3 25) 3 75) 
INAILS, 6u20d. ..... | Ib | 7) | 9) 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.'1 874, 2 00! 
eee }—|2 | | 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | — 2 00} i 
{OIL, Whaie, common,. igal.| 32, 35) } 
Baeeed. «n« 644 | ae 70) } 
|PORK. Baltimore Mess, | bb] 13 00 
} do Prime, . — | 9 7510 00; 
|PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 6 006 124 i 
(RICE fresh,...... Ib} 3 34 6 
|SOAF. Baltimore White, Ib.} 12 14) 18) 
do. Brown, .'—j|  &4 74 LS a 
| WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal.) “5) 27; 388 60 
[PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} —{ 75, 1 00) 1 25) 
|APP' E BRANDY, Ist pr) ~- 35) 37,50) 
[SUG ARS, Havana Winte,c.lb.13 50) || 
do. Brown, . - | — |10 7511 00) | 
Low 'siana, .....- ; — |10 00)11 00; none 
| OS eer eer ee i lb.| 19 2} 20 2% 
 Srrrrere {|_| 16) 18] 20) 
SPICES, Cloves,. . |— 75| 80) 1 00) 
| Ginger,Ground,... | —'! 7) } 12 
errr —/| 174 | 2 
iSALT, St. Ubes,.... ‘bush| 46| 48) 
Liverpool Ground ..|—}| 50; 52) 62) 
|SHOT, Bait. all sizes, . jewt| 9 50, {12 50 
| WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50| 3 00, 3 50} 4 
do. Sicily,.. | —| 1 20] 130, | 
POG, «6k aes ;— | 1 15) 1 25] 1 62) 1 
re er |doz.| 4 | 8 | | 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.| 1 50) 2 00) 2 50! 
WOOL, Merino, full bI’d} Ib. 35; 40 - 
do.  crossed,.. | — 28; 30! ees 
Common, Country, . | — 25 tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, | — 33! = 35) 
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AGRICULTURE. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
COLUMELLA, 


His errors opposed by facts and the highest authori- 
ties established by the Bath Society and the Bri- 
tish Agricultural Board. 


Columella asserts—American Farmer, December 
$0, 1825.—Much is said of the Southdown sheep 
jin England and they begin to attract notice here 
among speculative men. Their mutton may be good, 
put I suspect its superiority is owing to the pasture 
en which they are generally fed, and their extensive 
ranges, from which with the delicacy of taste pecu- 
liar to sheep, they pluck a greater variety of sweet 

ses; they being rather a small bodied animal 
are also better adapted to such pastures than those 
of heavier bodies, which require more food with less 
labour in the pursuit of it.” He further asserts “and 
when four or five poe old, the ewes almost invari- 
ably have no wool on their bellies and they will at 
that age produce about 14 pounds of wool each, the 
wethers 2 pounds or 24 pounds. They have the 
lightest fleece of any sheep Ihaveeverseen. * * 
2 * * 

“Very grat superfine cloth is made of Southdown 
wool, and is very sufficient for the woollen Manu- 
factories of Yorkshire; and when its improved qua- 
lity is better known there, it will surely come into 

reater demand than is the case at present, where 
fe Northern wouls are generally used, and the con- 
sumption of Herefordshire and Southdown wool is 
not very considerable.” 
Communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture, vol. 7, page $80. 





Merino wool improved by Southdown cross. 












Premium taken by woollen cloth afforded by Meri- 
nos improved in form by British crosses. 

At the Annual Meeting, 1806, the Committee ap- 
pointed to examine Cloth and Wool, reported as 
follows: — 

“On the whole, they wete decidedly of opinion, 
that Dr. Parry had, by his zeal, diligence, perse- 
verance, and activity,accomplished the grand object 
of producing, in the climate and soil of Britain, wool 
equal to that usually imported from Spain, and that 
in so doing, he merited the warmest thanks of the 
country in general, and this Society in particular.” 
Bath Papers, vol. 11, pages 161, 162, 163, 164. 





Columella asserts—“It is by no means an ascer- 
trined fact that diseased sheep have finer fleeces 
than healthy ones.” 

American Farmer, Dec. 30, 1825. 





Diseased Sheep have finer fleeces than healthy ones, 


“A sheep which is fat has usually comparatively 
coarse wool; and one which is lean, either from want 
of food or DISEASE, HAS THE FINEST WOOL; AND THE 
VERY SAME SHEEP MAY, ‘AT DIFFERENT TIMES, AC- 
CORDING TO THESE CIRCUMSTANCES, HAVE FLEECES 
OF ALL THE INTERMEDIATE QUALITIES FROM EX- 
TREME FINENESS TO COMPARATIVE COARSENESS.” 

Parry on Wool—Bath Papers—vol. 11, p. 211. 

“Merinos crossed with Ryelands, give finer fleeces 
and better carcasses. 

All those who have procured them from me con- 
cur in stating that they produce stock, not only with 
better carcasses, but with finer fleeces, than the 
pure Merinoes.”” * * * * 

Idem, page 208. 

“It cannot, however, be denied, that both the 
fleece and carcass of ms | breed of sheep, either 

a 





“The extraordinary advantages resulting from the 
eross of Merino on Southdown, appeared not only in 
the parcels of wool of that description, but by the 
high prices, at which they sold; exceeding the rate 
ef pure Merino in many instances.” 

“The Farming Society pay a just tribute to the 
— exertions of Dr. Parry, who presented the 

iety, with a ram from which, on the Southdown 
ewes of Mr. Grierson, the wool of some sheep of one 
year old, attained the extraordinary price of 9s. 9d. 
per pound, unscoured.” * * * * 

* * * * «©The general opinion was, that a 
cross from the Merino and Southdown, if generally 
established, would be produetive of a superior growth 
of fine wool.” 
Lord Sheffield’s Report to the Wool meeting 

at Lewes, July 1809. 


Report of Samuel Yeates & Son, Monks Mill, on 
Wool, grown in England by Dr. Parry on Merino 
Sheep crossed with British Sheep, and on prime 
Leonesa Spanish wool of the Coronet pile and ma- 
nufactured by them for the premium of the Bath 
and West of England Society for promoting Agri- 
oulture, Manufactures, &c. 





Merino wool crossed made the finest cloth. 


“Perhaps we cannot so fully explain to the com- 
mittee, which wool manufactured best, as by giving 
the words of the foreman to whose superintendance 
the making of these two cloths was entrusted. He 
says, Dr. Parry’s wool and cloth in every state works 
much more kindly than the Coronet.” * * * * * 

“Although perhaps we may be deviating from our 
where in pronouncing which is the finest of the two 
cloths, yet we feel so fully persuaded that we are 


only anticipating the decision of the Committee, that 
we do not scruple to say, that in our opinion as ma-| 
nufacturers, the cloth made with the British wool, 
and marked in Dr. Parry’s name, is decidedly of the 


finest quality.” 
No. 44. —voL. 7. 


from exclusive and partial attention, or from defec- 
tive care and judgment, may decline, and become 
| eventually worthless. The Spaniards, from time 
‘immemorial, have thought only of the fleece of 
their sheep. The carcass, therefore, is of no value.” 
Idem, page 216. 
Ellman’s Southdowns let at from 10 to 100 gui- 
neas. 
Artuur Youne, Srecr’y Britisn Acric. Boarp 
STATES IN 1813, THAT— 
“Until lately ten guineas was the highest price 
heard of in Sussex for the, sale of any ram; now Mr 
Ellman lets many of his three years old rams for 
fifty; inferior ones for thirty, twenty, ten guineas; 
and he has let at one hundred.” 
Great product in flesh and fleece. 


Southdowns live and dead weight. 





“Live weight . , : ° 192 Ibs. 
" Ibs. oz. 
Blood . ‘ 6 00 
Entrails'. ° . 11 00 
Caul ° Peas ‘ 16 4 
Gut fat - ‘ 5 0 
Head and pluck sis -° 
Pelt* , Pe 15 12 
Carcass,next morning . 2 . 195 
Offal  . F , 67 
192 lbs. 





If 192 gives 125, what will 20 give? Answer 13. 
Slaughtered the 21st and cut up the 24th of De- 
cember. 





* Washed the pelt and clipped 5 pounds of wool when 





ry. 
Skin weighed 5 Ibs. 8 oz. loss by washing 5 Ibs. 4 oz. 








Second ° ° . . o & 28 12 "4 
First hind ee pes $..8 ‘ 
Second wes . oo 8 6: 
Lost Saki SR hadi BS 
Ib. 1 0” 
—_=_ 
‘*Had one side cut into joints and-weighed.— 
Heunch 3... -. ss «5. oe 
PR ee see eters ee fe 2 10.4 
Neck bi secs Oc ie ee 
Shoulder “ M A . 11 12 


Breast é Pes ‘ ‘ ion 8 
Lost ° > ° ¥} » 


The above weighing does credit to the South- 


down sheep: the-quarters were divided in the usual 


way, leaving one short rib to the hind, and twelve 
to the fore. > 
The hind quarters of this wether were heavier 
than the fore, which Mr Ellman very justly consi- 
ders as a merit in the breed, as the former sell at 1d. 
a pound more than the latter.” 
Survey of Sussex, 328, 329. 
These were Improved Southdowns. 
“Southdown wether mutton, in point of delicacy 
and flavour, is thought equal to almost any that is 
killed; and in summer, as preferable to some other 
fine flavoured breeds, ny to Norfolk mutton.” 
urvey of Sussex, 331. 
“Mr. Ellman has generally four men in the water 
to wash, and pens made in the water, pointing 
against the stream, so that the thick or: foul 
keeps draining from the sheep, and particularly 
where,they are. His pens in the water are, the first 
where the sheep remain about three or four minutes, 
to soak the In this pen he generally puts about 
twenty at a time; from which they are put forward 
to another pea, where the men stand to wash, which 
is performed by pressing the wool between their 
hands, after which the sheep swim out against the 
stream for about fifteen or twenty feet, which clean- 
ses the outside of the wool.” 5 as 
“Mr. Ellman has indeed clipped more than five 
pounds from several of his own breed.” 
Survey of Sussex, 352, 354. 


“The hardiness of the Southdown, enduring wet 
and cold lodgings, anda greater degree of absti- 
nence and fatigue than the Norfolk in the fold, is 
superiority of much moment; and-only to be equal- 
led by another, which they possess in @ very supe- 
rior dégree, which is that of doing well upon coarse 
sour pastures.” é. 
Survey of Essex for the British Agricul- 
tural Board, vol, 2, page 310. 


“Mr. Coke’s flock of 160 New Leicester ewes, 
produced in 1802, 100 lambs; his flock of 680 South- 
downs, produced 830 lambs, living m June.” . — 

Complete Farmer, Ato. 


Hardiness and close fleeces of Southdown’s—Good 
Form, essential to good properties. 

“If we examine them when feeding in the same 
field, those that are-well formed and covered in a 
fine and close fleece will have much the advantage, 
in a pinching season of others that are worse made, 
and sheep having a disposition to do kindly, and be 
in good order and fat, is a circumstance next to 
none. In all these respects the Southdown breed is 
unexceptionable, Es 

Mr, Eliman’s apnual losses -have been for some 








This great loss may be accounted for by the pelt: bei 
thrown under the sheep to receive the blood, &c. — 


- 


years, about one in an hundred, exclusive of lambing 
time; and other flocks are nearly upon a par with 


water — 
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him: The natural soundness of the Down, unques- 
tionably renders the breed, that feeds upon these 
chalk hills, peculiarly free from internal distempers; 
and their hard and close coats, are an excellent pre- 
servative from external ones: in these respects, they 
are well defended against accidents; boisterous winds 
blow over these high hills in winter and spring, with 
a violerice that more level countries are free from; 
exposed to the fury of the elements at the extremity 
of the Island, which do incredible damage to the 
houses, corn, &c., without a fenee or a tree of any 
kind, for vegetation is cut by the fury of the winds. 
It must be a hardy breed to weather such storms.” 
Survey of Sussex, page 300. 





Good Properties of Southdowns. 


‘In Wiltshire, as in many other counties, the 
Southdown sheep are more frequently fed than any 
other. They are something smaller than the before 
mentioned. On high lands they have exemplified 
that they are by far the most profitable, as the feed 
of two Wiltshire sheep will do fully for three South- 
down, and three Southdown, (though much smaller) 
will cut more wool on an average, than two Wilt- 
shire, and which is of a better quality, and conse- 
quently commands more money. 

“When they come to be grazed and fattened for 
sale, they will weigh from eight to nine stone each;* 
also they are worth eight pence per stone more in 
Smithfield market than larger sheep. They will 
lie quiet to feed, and stand folding and the winter 
well” Experimental Farmer, page 124 





Southdowns admirably calculated for bleak and 
bare situations. 


“The Southdown breed of sheep was introduced 
upon the Wolds a few years back, and is gradually 
extending itself. It is a species admirably caleulat- 
ed for bleak and bare situations, where they have 
to travel far for a supply of food, and where the 
bite is short. They are healthy and active, of 
smaller size than the sheep. of the wolds, less sub- 
ject to several disorders, and admitting of more nu- 
merous stocking, in at least the proportion of one 
to six. ‘There is one flock of upward of five hun- 
dred, and four or five other smaller ones. The va- 
lue of their fleeces has always individually equalled, 
and in some years considerably exceeded, that of 
the long woolled breed.” 

Strickland’s Survey of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, 1812, page 282. 





Southdowns—flesh is of excellent flavour—wool 
not much inferior to Spanish. 


“This breed (Norfolks) however is on the de- 
cline, and seldom kept, unless where the folding 
system is retained, being supplanted by the Leices- 
ters and Southdowns, both quicker feeding animals, 
and the latter yielding esa of a quality not much 
inferior to what is imported from Spain. 

Their flesh is fine in the grain, and of an excel- 
fent flavour.” 

Brown on Rural Affairs, vol 2, pages 226, 227. 
Form essential in the selection of Sheep. 

“Choose the handsomest sheep possible, but ne- 

ver neglect the coat or fleece.” * * * * 
Practical Remarks, &c., by J. Collins. Bath 
Papers, vol, 9, page 114. 





Southdowns sufficiently large. 

“The Southdowns support a much greater weight 
of flesh than we see upon land in any part of Eng- 
land of the same value. Although it is a small 
breed, not averaging more than eighteen or twenty 
pounds per quarter, yet we have various instances 





* The coungy stone is 14 pounds. 





of their weighing much heavier, up to 39 pounds 


per quarter.” 
Survey of Sussex for the British Agricul- 
tural Board, page 2938. 


Southdowns docile, hardy and easily kept. 


“Those who keep them say, that they live so 
much hardier, and feed so much g¢loser, that they 
can keep three hundred well on the same land that 
would only keep two hundred Wiltshire sheep: that 
they are more docile, will feed more contentedly, 
and stay more quietly in the fold.” 

Report of Wiltshire. 





“They are full of wool, and that wool commonly 
very fine.” Report of Wiltshire. 


Southdowns well formed—open and deep breasts. 


“The shoulders are wide; open breast and deep; 
fore and hind legs stand wide; they are round and 
straight in the barrel; broad upon the loin and hips; 
shut well in the twist, which is a projection of flesh 
in the inner part of the thigh, that gives a fullness 
when viewed behind and makes a Southdown leg 
of mutton remarkably short.” 

Survey of Sussex, page 296. 





Spanish sheep crossed with Ryeland or Southdown 
proved equal to the whole breed of Spain. 


‘The intelligence of our breeders will soon, by 
crossing, bring the sheep to such form as we deem 
more perfect, and it seems proved that the wool 
of the Spanish, crossed on Ryeland and Southdown, 
is fully equal to the whole breed of Spain.” 

Communication» to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, page 401. 





PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY. 

Extract from the proceedings of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society, at their third annual meeting 
held at Prospect Hill, in Philadelphia county, on 
the 19th, 20th, and 21st of October, 1825; with the 
Address delivered by Witu1amM Daruineton, M.D. 


After having witnessed the success of their efforts, 
not only in the extent of the exhibition, but in the 
interest manifested by a vast assemblage of respect- 
able farmers, the Society heard from Dr. Darling- 
ton, an ingenious and instructive address; and ad- 
journed to the Red Lion, to receive Mr. Sergeant, 
Mr. Hopkinson, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Ingham, Mr. Beont, 
Mr. Barnitz, of York, the members of the Legisla- 
ture from the city and county, and other gentlemen 
whom they had invited, to honour them with their 
company at dinner, 


(The official account of the exhibition has been 
published in the American Farmer. We have been 
waiting for an opportunity to insert Doctor Darling- 
ton’s address, which follows.—Ep. Am. Far.] 


ADDRESS. 
Mr. President, 
and Gentlemen of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society, 

I should certainly have shrunk from the task of 
attempting an address ‘o this respectable associa- 
tion, on the subject of their pursuits—a subject on 
which every member, probably, has more practical 
information than myself—but that I esteemed it an 
imperative duty to contribute my mite towards pro- 
moting the ‘views of the Society, in any mode which 
they might be pleased to designate. I can only re- 
gret that they have not been more fortunate in the'r 
selection, on the present occasion. I will say, how- 
ever, that if an ardent zeal in the cause of the In- 
stitution,—an honest pride in the character of our 
intelligent farmers, quickened by a jealousy of every 





circumstance which can affect the interests or high 


A . = 
standing of the Agricultural community,—and ay 
earnest desire to see the cultivators of the soil, gen. 
erally, as distinguished for their’enlightened attain. 
ments in their profession, as they are for their patrj. 
otism, and correct deportment as citizens,—if these 
attributes may conciliate your indulgence for the 
deficiencies and imperfe-tions of the address, I fee} 
that I may safely claim, for a few moments, your 
candid and favourable attention. 

I shall not presume, at this time, to undertake 
dissertation on the practical details of husbandry, 
nor to edify you with precepts concerning the most 
approved systems of rural economy. These sub. 
jects have been discussed, with signal ability, by 
the gentlemen who have preceded me, at our for 
mer meetings; and will, no doubt, be the theme of 
many instructive discourses, on future occasions, 
My purpose is, simply, to notice some of those con. 
siderations, which I conceive ought to stimulate ou - 
patriotic farmers to increased exertions for the ae. 

uisition and diffusion of useful knowledge; and 
fantey, as a necessary consequence, to promote 
the interests, and enhance the dignity of the 
fession. It will not be denied, notwithstanding the 
advances of modern husbandry, that we have am. 
ple room for further improvement in the practical 
operations of the farm; and that we have much to 
learn relative to their true theory,—or, in other 
words, those laws, or principles of causation, which 
govern the processes connected with successful cul. 
ture. That it is desirable to effect this improve. 
ment, and to acquire a knowledge of those princk 
ples in nature, of which we may mtr es 
avail ourselves in our labours, every rational mi 
will admit. To promote these objects, no mode 
seems more eligible than that which we have adopt- 
ed, in the formation of this Society. By the agen- 
cy of such institutions, detached facts, and the insu- 
lated experience of individuals, may be brought 
together into a common fund, producing mutual 
and augmented benefit—conflicting opinions may 
be compared and corrected,—and the scattered rays 
of truth made to converge into a pencil of light, 
that will at once trace and illuminate the paths of 
genuine Agricultural philosophy. ‘The importance 
of liberal associations, in promoting and dissemi- 
nating useful knowledge, has long been understood 
by those who are devoted to science, and the arts, 
Our philosophical societies,—our academies of sci- 
ence,—and our mechanic institutes—are striking. 
illustrations of this fact: and it is gratifying to know 
that our intelligent farmers are beginning to per 
ceive, and to appreciate the value of such institu- 
tions, in reference to their own pursuits. The be 
nefits diffused by the laudable exertions of our eldef 
sister, the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, are 
gratefully acknowledged, not only in our own state, 
but throughout the Union; and I am sanguine in 
the hope, that we shall successfully emulate her 
honourable career. I am confident that the inter 
course of our distinguished farmers, at our annual 
meetings, will not only be the means of improving 
the various kinds of stock, and promoting more cer- 
rect views of rural economy,—but that it will also 
subdue those prejudices, which are entertained b 
many, in relation to every thing new,—or with whic 
they are unacquainted. It is a frequent, and I ap- 
prehend, a well founded observation, that while 
those engaged in the arts and manufactures, are 
prompt to avail themselves of every invention and 
device that will facilitate their labours, and advance 
their interests—the cultivators of the soil are too 
apt to be jealous of innovations upon established 
practices; and are remarkable for the tardiness and 
reluctance with which they adopt, or countenance | 
new improvements. This characteristic is unques-.) 
tionably owing, in great measure, to their retired 
habits; and to the want of that liberal intercourse 
with each other, which meetings like this are so 





well calculated to promote. It is under such cir- 
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gumstances of privation, that prejudices get 
sion of the ond, and become extremel Sliffteult to 
be eradicated: But it-will be found that a proper 
gulture, is as beneficial to the intellect, as to the 
farm; and that the prosperity, as well as the res- 
tability, of the farmer, will ever be in a direct 
ratio with his intelligence. I never can believe that 
the pursuits of Agriculture are incompatible with 
neral knowledge, or scientific attainments: for, 
although it was intimated, in aneient times, that 
wisdom was inaccessible to him whosheld the plough, 
and whose talk was of buljgcks, yet the passage was 
Jong since received as apocryphal, and the sugges- 
tion abundantly refuted by experience. We have 
seen, and have profited by, the wisdom of the 
holders of the plough. We have seen our practical 
iculturists “sought for in public council”—we 
have seen them “‘sit on the judges’ seat”—and, so 
long as wisdom and patriotism shall be esteemed 
amongst us, our country will hold in grateful re- 
yerence, the memory of the Farmer of Mount 
Vernon. 

It is, nevertheless, to be lamented, that there 
should be those yet amongst us, who undervalue 
the ais which science proffers to the labours of 
Agriculture; and who persist in degrading the pro- 
fession to a mere blind routine of manua! drudgery. 
The investigations of the chemist and the naturalist 
are denounced, by such, as unprofitable speculation, 
idle theory, and book-farming. It is curious to ob- 
serve what a bugbear theory is, with many who 

lume themsclves on being sagacious, practical 
armers. No doubt there have been wild and ex- 
travagant notions indulged by those who were defi- 
cient in facts and knowledge—and what science has 
not had its absurd theories? —But a moment's reflec- 
tion will teach us that this is no argument against 
theory. Sound theory is nothing but a true expla- 
nation of the causes, and modes, by which effects 
are produced. ‘There are certain !aws which con- 
tro] and regulate every process in nature; and to 
comprehend those laws correctly. is to possess the 
true theory of the process. Is this an acquisition to 
be despised? Or will any one pretend that all theo- 
ry can be discarded? On the contrary, it is certain, 
dat there is no man—not even the most prejudiced, 
plodding disciple of empiricism, in any profession, 
who has not his theory, such as it is. It is impos- 
sible for a mind posstssing intelligence enough to 
observe a succession of phenomena, or series of 
connected facts, not to form some theory, however 
imperfect, of the laws, or modes of causation: and | 
venture to affirm, that the facts themselves will al- 
ways be most careluily ascertained by those who 
seek to understand the principles which govern 
them. Few things are more abundant than false 
facts,—or assumptions purporting to be facts: and 
none are so prone to adopt, and be misled by them, 
as those who disdain to theorize, or investigate, If 
these views are correct, it becomes our interest, as 
it should be our pride and ambition, to apply them 
judiciously to the business of the farm. We should 
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every department of our profession; and then pro- 
ceed cautiously to the copeaationt? 

A complete qualification for this, requires some 
preparation, it is true: but it is in‘the power of every 
man to make valuable contributions Er that object. 
Every intelligent farmer has observed facts, and 
acquired information by experience, which, if cem- 
municated, would throw light upon’ the process.of| 
Agriculture. 'To understand those processes inti- 
mately,—or, in other words, to be able to theorize 
correctly—would doubtless, as before observed, re- 
oa some preliminary scientific attainments:—for 

griculture is, in reality, a comprehensive system 
of natural science—embracing a knowledge of Mi- 
neralogy, Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology. A know- 
ledge of these, however, sufficient for practical pur- 
poses, and to enable us to proceed understandingly, 
is by no means so difficult to acquire, as is generally 
supposed; and ought te constitute an indispensa- 
ble part of the education of-youth. With such qua- 
lifications,—which every man may possess, with a 
little industry,—the labours of the farm become a 
source of delightful instruction, as well as of profit. 
Every process in the annual routine of husbandry is 
more or less connected with those auxiliary sciences, 
and thereby becomes a legitimate object of philoso- 
phical inquiry. If we would ascertain the true cha- 
racter and composition of the soil,—determine 
which of its constituent parts are superabundant,— 
and what earths require to be added, to ameliorate 
its quality,—we must call in the aid of Mineralogy. 
A knowledge of this science is implied in every 
successful investigation of this important branch of 
Agriculture: and the extent in which it is possessed 
will generally determine the degree of success with 
which the inquiry is prosecuted. It is a knowledge 
of which every man possesses m37e or jess, although 
he may pct be aware of it,—as Molier’s Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme had all his life conversed in Prose, 
witbout knowing it! Every farmer knows that an 
excess of clay may be corrected by the addition of 
sand—that an undue proportion of sand requires 
the admixtion of aluminous earth, &c. to fit it for 
the successful culture of plants, —and experience has 
taught us all, that calcareous earth, or lime, is a 
most important ingredient in the formation of a 
good soil. ‘These circumstances, as already re- 
marked, are connected with mineralugy; for he that 
can distinguish the various earths that enter into 
the composition of the soil, and determine their re- 
lative proportions, is something of a mineralogist,— 
and is <0 pqaalified to avail himself of the aids of 
that science in the prosecution of his labours. It is, 
then, apparent, that a@ portion of the science is in- 
dispensable to the Agriculturist who would succeed 
in his pursuits. May we not safely infer, that an 
additional portion would enable us to carry our im- 
provements to a greater extent—to augment the 
productiveness of our lands,—and add the pleasures 
of intelligence to the enjoyments of profit? 

The interesting science of Chemistry, so univer- 
sally and intimately connected with the arts and 











endeavour to qualify ourselves to observe with ac-| 
curacy—to scrutinize facts, and make legitimate) 
deductions. If those who have preceded us, have! 
abserved negligently, or reasoned incorrectly, and, 
thereby adyanced absurd theories,—let it be our 
province to rectify their mistakes. ‘The explosion 
of an old error, is scarcely less valuable than the 
discovery of a new truth. It surely will be admit- 
ted, that there is a true solution for every pheno- 
meaon in nature; and if, as is alleged, the book- 
farmers have led their br®chren astray by erroneous 
theories, let it be our business to detect the fallacies, 
and expose’ the errors of their works. Let those 


writers, distinguish themselves by the more noble 
and profitable employment of promulgating sound 
doctrines. Let us all commence our labours by} 
eollecting a fund of carefully ascertained facts, in 





manufactures, is not less important in the business 
of Agriculture. It is, indeed, an indispensable aux- 
iliary in the pursuit of mineralogical science; and 
necessurily enters into every investigation of the 
constitution, and qualities of the soil. By its aid, 
we learn the presence or the absence, of those in- 
gredients which experience has shown to be inju- 
rious, or beneficial, to the growth of vegetables; 
and it enables us to correct, or counteract, such as 
have been found to be pernicious. ‘The entire sys- 
tem of preparing manures, and applying them with 
the best effect,—the ascertaining of the compara- 
tive values of agricultural proaucts, as food,—and, 


in short, the laws which control the affinities of 


matter, and regulate the various processes of the 
field, the farm-yard, and the kitchen, are all leziti- 









ciples, instead of groping our way, at random, in 
empirical darkness} ‘To the Jabours of Sir Hum- 


oo Davy we ad yr om for a _— and Noe 
cess npplcetes emistry, to the pursuits. 
Agriculture. Hi8" happy gener has not only car- 
ried the torch of science into the of art,— 
but has cheered, with its light, the dreary caverns 
of toil, in the bowels of the earth,—and ‘extended 
its beneficent radiance to the operations of husban- 
dry, which adorn its surface. ~ . Pee 
Among the accomplishments ‘of the-truly enlight- 
ened Agriculturist, a knowledge of the rudiments, 
or fundamental principles of Botanical science, de- 
servedly claims a place. By the-aid of Botany, in 
the just and comprehensive meaning of the term, 
we not only learn to know, and to distinguish its 
from each other,~—but we become acquainted with 
all the habits, functions, and properties of vegeta- 
bles;—and all those circumstances which interest 
us in their culture,—their influence on surroundi 
objects,—and their utility to man, whether as arti- 
cles of food, raiment, or medicine. "It futnishes-us, 
in fact, with a key-to the simple, yet ‘admirable 
system of order, which nature has observed jin all 
her works—but more especially in the arrange- 
ment, or classification of living, o: ized bein 
The elements of this science,—which are within 
the reach of every person of common capacity,— 
will instruct us in many truths which are important 
in the economy of the farm, and the garden; and 
will also rid our minds of some prejudices which 
have descended to us from the ages of darkness 
and credulity. They will teach us, that upon all 
created objects, endowed with organic life, Omni- 
potent Wisdom has impressed certain permanent 
distinctive characters, by which their individuality 
is preserved, and consequently, that the strange 
conceits which still infest some of our brethren, re- 
lative to the ¢ransmutation of plants, are as unfound- 
ed in fact, as they are repugnant to reason. We 
shall learn, indeed, that species may be improved’ by 
culture—/for that is a very material object, with the 
judicious farmer,) and aiso, in some few instances, 
that those nearly allied to each other may commin- 
gle: but we shall find that the notion of a generic, or 
even of a specific transformation, in the botanical 
character of any plant, is so preposterous,—so com- 
pletely at variance with the established laws of na- 
ture,—that its existence can only be accounted for 
by tracing it, through the obscure channel of tradi- _ 
tion, to the unenlightened age in which it originated. 
The .prevalence of prejudices such as these, is not 
merely injurious by leading the farmer to overlook 
the true mode in which pernicious, or unprofitable 
vegetables are propagated; but it exerts an unhap- 
py influence on the mind—substituting credulous 
indolence for philosophical inquiry—and ‘thereby 
retarding our progress in the career of improve- 
ment. 
- Zoology, or that branch of science which treats of 
animated nature, is also an useful and im tac- 
quisition to the Agriculturalist who would be mas- 
ter of his profession: for his pursuits necessarily 
comprise a degree of knowledge, more or less ex- 
tended, of each of the three t divisions of the 
material world—the mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal kingdoms. Without dwelling on the value 
of our domestic animals, or the skill and attention 
requisite to procure an improved stock—-a subject 
of immense interest to the farmer,—and in relation 
to which a distinguished member of this Socie Te 
afforded an example of successful zeal, and liberal 
enterprise, as honourable to himself, as it has been 
advantageous to his country,—without, I say, en- 
larging Upon this fruitful topic, it will be sufficient 





mate objects of chemical science. How important 
then, is it, that we sheuld avail ourselves of the 


for m ent pa to advert fo a single subdi- 
vision of the clea, ental ty that 
branch of Zoology which treats of é A 
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intimate knowledge of the characters and habits of ture. ae have demonstrated the important truth, 


those destructive myriads, which invade every de- 
partment of our labours, and often blight our fond- 
est s, is exceedingly desirable: for it is only by 
such knowledge that we can successfully contend 
against their ravages. ‘The obstacles presented by 
unfavourable soils, climate, and™seasons, are but 
trifling impediments in the way of our prosperity, 
compared with the havoc committed —— in 
the various stages of their existence. Frequently, 
after devoting the greatest care and attention to 
their culture; we are doomed to see our choicest 
fruits, our most valuable crops of grain, and, some- 
times, even the herbage in our pastures, ruined and 
swept away by the devastations of those formidable 
invaders. Against such multitudinous foes it is vain 
and futile to wage a direct warfare. It is by a sei- 
entific acquaintance with their history,—an intimate 
knowledge of their habits,—that we are to check 
their multiplication, or avert the mischiefs which 
they perpetrate. Some signal instances of the bene- 
fits to be derived from this knowledge, are recorded 
in the annals of science; and are familiar to every 
naturalist. We have, in some measure, availed 
ourselves of it,in the processes of Agriculture. We 
have ascertained that certain modes of culture, cer- 
tain seasons for ploughing and sowing, the intro- 
duction of certain varieties of grain, &c., will inter- 
fere with the propagation, and prevent some of the 
ravages, of those destructive enemies. But much 
remains yet to be known, to enable us to obviate, 
completely, those ruinous and vexatious evils: and 
whoever shall contribute towards the accomplish- 
ment of so desirable an object, will be entitled to 
the lasting gratitude of the Agricultural communi- 
ty.* 

If he who caused two blades of grass to grow 
where but one grew before, was esteemed superior 
to all the warriors and statesmen who had defended 
and adorned their country,—what should be the ho- 
nours awarded to him whose discoveries would ena- 
ble us to guard our harvest fields from devastation, 
and secure the delicious fruits of our orchards, our 
vineyards, and our gardens? Surely, the know- 
Jedge that could accomplish this, would be worthy 
of the most strenuous efforts to attain: and I am 
eonvinced it never can be fully attained, without 
the aid of those lights which are afforded by natural 
science. Hence it is, that I have ventured to invite 
your attention, to subjects which have been too 
much neglected, (not to say despised, as being 
thought idle, and unprofitable,) by a numerous por- 
tion of our farmers. Although they possess informa- 
tion, more or less extensive, in every branch to 
which I have adverted,—yet from the want of those 
aids afforded by the elementary principles, and the 
lucid methods of scientific arrangement, their pro- 
gress is difficult,—their theories, or deductions, are 
vague and unsatisfactory,—their experience is fre- 
quently unprofitable, both to themselves and to 
others, and the success of their operations wholly 
and necessarily fortuitous. ' 

A new era, however, is happily dawning upon us. 
Some of our most enterprising, and successful farm- 
ers, are distinguished by their acquirements in eve- 
ry branch of science which has relation to Agricul- 





*It is but justice here to state, that we are under 
great obligations to our fellow citizen, Mr. THomas Say, 
of Philadelphia, for his elegant illustrations, and scien- 
tific researches in Entomology: as also for the patient 
and persevering industry with which he continues to 
prosecute his inquiries in that interesting department 
of Natural History. Mr. James Worrn, of Bucks coun- 
ty, a highly intelligent member of this Society, has 
likewise directed his attention to the subject; and has 
set an example of practical investigation into the habits 


of insects, with a view to counteract their mischiefs,| PET Y 


which entitles him to our best thanks, and is worthy to 
& imitated by every enlightened farmer in eur coun- 
ry. 





that liberal attainments are not only compatible with 
practicable farming, but that they contribute essen- 
tially to elevate the profession to its legitimate rank 
in the scale of human pursuits. It is to such men, 
chiefly, that we are indebted for the Agricultural 
Associations, which have recently been formed in 
various parts of the United States, and from whose 
agency we may fairly hope for the most beneficial 
results. In aid of their labours, there have also ap- 
peared several valuable Agricultural Journals, dif- 
fusing light and knowledge throughout the land: 
amongst which, it may be permitted to distinguish 
one, which has so honourably distinguished itself, 
by the zeal and ability with which it has advocated 
our best interests, under the appropriate title of 
The American Farmer. 

Seeing, then, that our most intelligent and pros- 
perous Agriculturists sustain, by their example, the 
positions which I have assumed, I trust their impor- 
tance will be correctly appreciated by those whom 
I have the honour now to address: and that every 
allowance will be made for the cursory and imper- 
fect manner in which my views have been present- 
ed. Entertaining, as I do, the highest veneration 
and respect for the character of the Independent 
Farmer,—my only object has been to show, that it 
was due to himself, and to his profession, to avail 
himself of all the lights which science can impart, 
and to keep pace with the rapid strides of general 
improvement, in this improving age. 1 consider it 
all important that our American Agriculturists should 
be duly informed in every department of useful 
knowledge--not merely that they may secure the 
prosperity, and sustain the dignity, of their imme- 
diate profession—but because I view an enlighten- 
ed. Yeomanry as coiisututing the best hope of the 
Republic, and the surest guarantee for the duration 
of its freedom: For if ever the flame of Liberty 
shall, unhappily, be extinguished in our country, 
there is nothing hazarded in the prediction, that 
the last scintillations of the celestial fire will be ob- 
served among the intelligent cultivators of the soil. 








SHEEP. 

Dear Sir, Brokenstraw, Warren county, Pa. 

In one of your late papers I observe an editorial 
notice of the comparative value of the Saxon and 
common Merino sheep. Your observations relative 
to the great advantage which will result from cross- 
ing our sheep with the Saxons,are undgubtedly cor- 
rect. As you have samples of wool of the Saxon 
bucks in your possession, I will enclose you a small 
sample taken from one of my young bucks, descend- 
ed, as my sheep generally are, from a Rambouillet 
ram, imported many years since by Mr. Dupont, of 
Delaware. On comparison, you wil] find it to be 
very nearly equal to many samples of fine Saxon 
wool. I may, perhaps, be wrong; but from compa- 
risons which I-have made with Saxon wool, import- 
ed into Philadelphia, and which sold for $1.60 per 
pound, I should pronounce it superior. Yet I am 
confident that if all our wool was of equal quality, 
and we were to bring it into the market as American 
Merino, it would not command more than half of 
the above price. I have known several persons who 
professed themselves judges of wool, deceived, and 
who gave preference to the American over the 
Saxon samples. After handling, the only true test 
is the quarter glass__I also enclose a specimen of 
Saxon wool, said to have been sold at New York for 
$3.25 per pound, and which was stated to be cheap, 
inasmuch as the cost of manufacturing a yard of 
6-4 cloth that will sell for $10, little exceeds that of 
cloth which will not command more than $5 or $6 

r yard. 

In a letter from Count Lasterie to a gentleman 
in Paris, relative to sheep, there are some remarks 


taken the liberty of translating and sending to 
under the impression they contain information ‘that 
may be valuable to the wool growers. 


EXTRACT: 


“The Rambouillet flocks, and most all those 
France, have inferior wool to most of the Saxony, 
and that of the flocks of Naz, which now begins to 
enjoy the reputation they merit. The reason of this 
is, that at Rambouillet, and after its example, jg 
most ary of France, they give too abundant ang 
succulent nqurishment—in such manner that 
have made them much Witter and larger than 
race which came from Spain. By these means 
wool has become more abundant, but not so fine ag 
that of Saxony, or as that of Naz. These last are 
from sheep imported from Spain; but the proprig. 
tor, Mr. Naz, has had the good judgment to give 
only as much nourishment to these animals as would 
keep them in good condition (bien vent: etenir,) ang 
has taken great care in selecting the animals deg. 
tined to propagate the species. It is thus that he 
has succeeded in preserving the small race, and to 
have wool which, in commerce commands a price, 
equal to that of Saxony.” He afterwards goes on 
to state, that those who wish to improve their flocks 
“ought to prefer sheep from the flocks of Naz, of 
those of Saxony. The first cannot be had for legs 
than 500 francs each; for the Germans have carried 
off a number at that price, and propose to buy 
more.” 

I stated, in a former communication, as the re 
sult of my experience, that the poorest sheep, in 
point of flesh, gave the finest wool at shearing. | 
think it is impossible to combine in the Merino,a 
large carcass and very fine wool; and we will find 
that, as the wool improves, the animal decreases in 
size. The increased value of the wool, and the cir- 
cumstance of their requiring less to keep them, are 
indeed great inducements for us to go to some little 
expense in the procurement of good rams. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
WM. A. IRVINE, 
Joun S. Sxinner, Esa. —_— 





CULTURE OF TOBACCO IN OHIO. 
Extract of a letter from A. Dowan, Esq. of Zanes. 
ville, Ohio, to Georce Lewis, Esq. of Moncey, 

Pennsylvania, dated 7th Dee. 1829. 

TueEre is a new business just started here, toa 
prodigious extent and of great promise, the raising 
of light or yellow tobacco. Present prices are from 
$6, to $40, per cwt. and from seven to nine cwt are 
raised on an acre. Of its continuance I am doubt- 
ful, and of the business very ignorant. It is peculi- 


and such as your small back lots at the Bowling 


yond all example The farmers netted from 50 to 
100 dollars an acre, clear profit. Maryland will be 
entirely outdone in this business by us- One half of 
our farmers are engaging in it. But should ‘this 
branch be over done, of which there appears to me 
great probability, it will have this great and good’ 
effect, of vastly stimulating industry, and of greatly 
extending the amount of productive real estate in 
the hilly parts of Ohio. As it would now seem, it 
will bring more money into the state than all our 
contemplated publick improvements taken together. 
There is a general tobacco mania. Labour is in 
demand, and rising in consequence of it. Our mer- 
chants are now giving from $6, to $10, per ewt. 
for the growth of this Season, and paying cash. 
When in Baltimore I saw Mr. Payson, and other 
intelligent merchants, who gave the most encourag- 
ing information about pursuing the business. Now 
our farmers, instead 





on the Rambouillet and Saxon sheep, which I have 


the year. This will increase the amount of the 


arly fitted to our light thin rolling warm oakhill soil, ° 


Green. The profits of the crop last year were be- © 


spending their winter if* 5 
torpor, idleness and fuin, will be as industriously ~ 
engaged in — and clearing as in the rest of ¢ 
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yalue of the annual industry of a whole | gar to 
a prodigious degree. But, as I before said, it is an 
riment, so far as I know; and [ am ignorant of 
tobacco, and tobaeco markets. I only state the com- 
mon talk and the prospects. It is almost too good a 
boon to es ~ that the present prises of this kind of 
tobacco will@tontinue. Some raised here last year 
prought $40 per cwt., and a great part $15 and $18. 
The freight to Baltimore (the only market,) was but 
per cwt., and less; yet our most intelligent, pru- 
t men, are preparing to raise next year from 4 
to 40 acres each—some talk of still more. It must 
be entirely new land, and that bears but two or 
three au pe 
| heard of you from our commissicners, that you 
make great efforts to aid and befriend them. Our 
canal business has progressed with a success be- 
yond all expectation. Provisions and labour low, 
as well as wages; labourers in plenty, and the sea- 
suns most propitious even to this day. Every thing 
has conspired to aid us, and the heavens have 
smiled on our great undertakings. 
Respectfully, yours, Xe. 
A. DOWAN. 


TO COTTON PLANTERS. 
[The Editor asks the favour of an answer to the 
following queries: } 


Eastville, Northampton co., Va, Jan. 2, 1826- 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Having received orders from several gentlemen 
for my ‘cotton planfer and cultivator,” I should feel 
indebted to any of your correspondents to the South 
for information as to the proper quantity of seed to 
be deposited in one spot. [tis to be understood 
that the machine can be constructed so as to drop 
the seed at any required distance from 3 to 30 inch- 
es, and in any quantity from 10 to 100 seeds in a 
spot. I should like to know, therefore, what quan- 
tity would be preferred, so as to ensure a suflicien- 
cy and yet not use them too profusely. An early 
answer would much oblige, 

Yours, &c. F. H. SMITH. 





COTTON—INQUIRY. 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, DATED 
Head of Chester, Jan. 2, 1826. 

“If you would ask Mr. F. H. Smith, through the 
Farmer, how they gin their cotton, you will oblige 

a great many inquirers on the subject. * 
“There appears to be many disposed to try this 
new crop on a small scale if it can be readily cleaned. 
“] will try a small quantity, but I have no-confi- 


dence in it, as | am afraid of the frost.” 
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RURAL BCONOMY. 








Mr. Eprror, Albany, Jan. 4, 1826. 
In my reading, I occasionally make notes of such 
facts as are likely to be of future use to me in my 
farming and gardening, either for the purpose of 
impressing them stronger on my mind, or to be 
enabled to refer to them more readily. To these I 
sometimes subjoin such observations as my practice 
or reflections suggest. I propose to send you, oc- 
easionally, a sheet of these notes and observations. 
They will tend to show the utility of science in ru- 
ral economy—to stimulate men of leisure to extend 
the knowledge of this usefulness, and to benefit the 

mere practical reader. 

Your obed’t serv’t, J.B. 
Grafting Clay.—The British nurserymen use, in 
ting, a compound of clay, fresh horse-dung and 
chopped hay; the horse-dung constituting a fourth 
part. The mass is intimately mixed with water, 


» nd beaten with a stick, or spatula, two or three. 


————_-— 
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times « day, for at least a week, to render it ductile, 
taking care that it shall not be so tough as to crack 
in dry weather. 

The French and Dutch make their grafting clay 
one half fresh cow dung, and one half fresh loam, 
intimately incorporated. See En, of Gard. p.“441. 

Remarxs.—The uses of grafting clay are to pre- 
vent extravasation of the sap, the drying of the 
wood, and the introduction of water to the wound 
or cleft. Both the preceding compositions, proper- 
ly prepared, are efficient. Indeed, fresh cow dung 
is alone one of the best applications I know of to 
the wounds of trees. I have applied it successful- 
ly, with bandage, to the trunk of a tree from which 
the whole circle of bark had been taken off ten 
inches; and [I have found it equally efficacious to 
the crown and limbs, in cases of amputation and 
bruises. ,It should be applied immediately after the 
wound is made. But the objection is not to the 
materials, but to the trouble of preparing and 
applying them. I can recommend, from thorough 
experience, the following grafting composition, 
as being superior to either. Take one part of 
tallow, two parts of bees’ wax, and four parts of 
Melt the whole together, turn the mixture 
into water, and work it in the hands as the shoe- 
maker does his wax to incorporate the parts. ‘The 
warmth of the hand will soon bring it to a proper 
consistence when wanted for use, and a little grease 
will prevent its adhering to the fingers. A small 
pieee is broken off, flattened in the hand, and co- 
vered over the cleft or wound. If of the thick- 
ness of a shilling, it will neither melt, crack or peal 
off. 

Food of Plants——Giobert mixed together lime, 
alumine, silex and magnesia, (the earthy constitu- 
ents of all soils,) in such proportions as are gene- 
rally to be met with in fertile soils, and moistened 
them with water. Several different grains were 
then thrown into this artificial soil, which germi- 
nated indeed, but did not thrive, and perished when 
the nourishment of the colydelons was exhausted. 
Loudon’s En. of Gard. p. 201. 

Here is an evidence that the seed of the vegeta- 
ble, hke the egg of the animal, affords nourishment 
sufficient, and only sufficient, to develop the embry- 
on. ‘The experiment would have been more satis- 
factory, and would have determined the efficiency 
cf the atmosphere, as it did of mere earths, in 
yielding vegetable food, had seeds of the most suc- 
culent plants, say of clover, been sown, and the 
earth frequently stirred, so as to give it free access 
to the roots. But it establishes one very important 
fact, that the fertility of a soil (other circumstances, 
such as moisture, temperature, &c. having their 
weight,) is in the ratio of the vegetable and animal 
matter combined with it; and that without some 
portion of these, in a soluble state, it is a mere 
caput mortuum. How important is it to know the 
quantity of vegetable food in our soils—and to hus- 
band it and increase it by judicious management. 

Wheat soil._—Grisenthwaite (Vew Theory of Agri- 
culture, 1819,) was the first to generalize the fact of 
peculiar substances being found in plants, in addi- 
tion to the common elements of oxygen, carbon, 
hydregen and nitrogen. ‘Elements of primary 
principles,” says he, ‘admit of no alteration, but as 
regards magnitude and figure. Hence, when one 
substance is designed to be transmuted into any 
other substance, as sugar, by fermentation, into al- 
cohol or acetic acid, or manure into grain, it is ob- 
vious that the elements of the second must necessa- 
rily be contained in the first; for if they be not, the 
transmutation cannot take place. This will render 
it evident that a knowledge. of the elements or 
constituents of bodies, which are intended to be 
changed into each other by certain processes, should 
be previously possessed, in order that the process 





may besconducted with a probability of success.” 
‘Tu illustrate the preceding reasoning, the wheat 
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crop may be selected with considerable ady: 





as it is that which is‘ not only the mont innmrapiont 
to the interests of mankind, but because the pre- 
sence of particular substances in it are better known 
and more generally acknowledged. If we examine 
the straw of wheat, we shall find it composed of 
what may be conéidered common vegetable matter, 
or of matter composed of oxygen, hydrogen and 
carbon, with a small quantity of carbonate of lime; 
so also, if we examine the constituents of the grain, 
we shall find them distinguished into starch and 
glutin: and if we our researches still farther, 
we shall find that the elements of starch are pre- 
cisely the same with the elements of common vege- 
table matters; but the elements of glutin will be 
found analogous to those Pannale; or, in. addition 
to oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, there will be found 
nitrogen. ‘The production of this nitrogen, as has 
been already observed, cannot be effected by mere 
common vegetable matter; and, therefore, the ma- 
nure employed in the production. of the straw and 
starch, could not produce the glutin also. If the 
presence of glutin were accidental, or the value of 
the flour did not depend upon it, then little care 
need be taken ta provide fot its formation, but as 
it is required to be constantly present, and the value 
of the flour does essentially depend on it, therefore 
provision ought to be made for it. In quantity it is 
not inconsiderable, but it composes nearly one-third 
part of the grain, That the operations of husband- 
ry, as regards wheat, should be conducted without 
any reference to this peculiar substance, is very re- 
markable. ‘That the failure of crops -has never 
been ascribed to its deficiency, is still more wonder- 
ful.” ‘The process of vegetation, and the consti- 
tuents of vegetables, are not known to the praeti- 
cal farmer, because they have been difficult to 
ascertain; and the nature of his manure is involved 
in the same obscurity. He supposes it to contain 
every thing needed for every crop.” 

“if we pursue our investigations a step farther 
than we have done, we shall discover that phos- 
paaie of lime is as constant a constituent of wheat 
flour as glutin itself, Phosphate of lime, therefore, 
is as much needed for the production of a crop of 
wheat, as the substances which supply the starch 
and glutin, [tis not a little remarkable, that this 
phosphate of lime is soluble in no known fluid, ex- 
cept through the medium, of an animal substance, 
as gelatine, &c. and consequently the same animal 
substances which furnish the elements of the glutin, 
will also furnish a medium for the phosphate of 
lime, which appears to be equally indispensable to 
the formation of a perfect grain of wheat.” 

“The only substance now employed for the pro- 
duction of glutin, is the urine of live stock; the al- 
vine excrementitious matter having been proved to 
contain little or no nitrogen. This urine is the oot 
either by folding, or mixed with farm-yard ma- 
nure.” : 

Do we not fird in the preceding extracts a ready 
solution of the question, why many lands, particu- 
larly in the New England states, which once grew 
wheat, will not grow it now, although they are ma- 
nured? Is'it not owing to the exhaustion of animal 
matter, and the almost universal loss ofthe urine 
of our stock, which can alone yield the necessary 
constituents for a wheat crop? The urine of ani- 
mals constitutes a moiety of the manure of the 
Flemish farmers. It is carefully collected in tanks 
or cisterns, to which there are conductors from the 
cattle sheds, and is applied in a liquid state. But 
as I despair of seeing the economy of the Flemings 
imitated among us at present, I will suggest a 
means of saving at least a portion of what is now 
lost, in a practicable and cheap way, It is simp 
to construct concave cattle yards, which shall col- 
lect and hold the urine and other liquids. Almost 
any soil will soon be so puddied as to retain the 
liquids: but if the yard be plentifully littered with 
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straw and stalks, they will be absorbed to a great 
extent; or they may be conducted by a drain to a 
cistern. Ammonia is generated and dissipated by 
fermentation; but a good covering of litter in the 
spring, by excluding heat and air, will retard fer- 
mentation until it is time to cart the mass to the 
field. The experiments of Grisenthwaite admonish 
the farmer of the impropriety of repeating his 
wheat crops upon the same field, at short intervals. 
Bones, hair, and other animal substances, contri- 
bute to the formation of glutin. 


Scientific Memoranda applicable to Rural Affairs. 

Grisenthwaite, in the Vew Theory of Agriculture 
already quoted, to confirm the opinion of specific 
saline substances being present in particular plants, 
states,'that barley always contains a quantity of either 
nitrate of soda or nitrate of potassa, (salt-petre,) and 
he recommends that the seed of this grain be at 
least steeped in a solution of this salt,as a means of 
increasing the product; that the superoxalate of 
lime is the saline food of the pea; that sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas is caer ¢ resent in turnips, and is 
supplied by gypsum; an that gypsum (sulphate of 
lime,) is the cin food of clover, lucern, and sain- 
foin. ‘Neither wheat, nor barley, nor oats, derive 
any advantage from gypsum, as it forms no ne- 
cessary constituent of. those grains.” En. of Gard. 

. $02. 

These facts are in corroboration of the opinions 
advanced by Davy, (4g. Chem. p. 293, &c.) that the 
beneficial effects of gypsum can neither be ascrib- 
ed to its solvent qualities, nor to its power of at- 
tracting moisture from the air;- but to the fact, that 
it constitutes a necessary saline food for the plants 
which yield it on analysis. ‘When combined with 
water,” says Davy, “it retains that tluid too power- 
fully to yield it to the roots of plants,” and experi- 
ments satisfied him that it did not assist in the putre- 
faction of animal substances, nor in the decomposi- 
tion of manure, but the reverse. 


| 


the subject of Mr. Disbrow’s boring for water at 
this place, in which you ask— 

1. What depth has he got? 298 feet. 

2. Is he boring at this time? He is, with 5 hands. 

8. What is his present daily progress? 

I have kept a memorandum, for some time, of 
his work, which is as follows: 

1825. Nov. 5—120 feet. | Dec. 16—254 feet. 


“« 12—150 “« 66 94270 
“99-170 « | “ 3I—282 « 
Dex. 2—204 “ | Jany. 7—298 “ 
« 9930 « 


4, What is his prospect of ultimate success? 
Mr. Disbrow has always appeared entirely san- 
guine of reaching water; but this, I infer, arises 
from the circumstance of his having heretofore 
succeeded in all his attempts. He does not appear 
to me to have any theory, and very little science, 
but much mechanical ingenuity and great perse- 
verance. The boring has gone through various 
strata, and is now working laboriously through a te 
nacious, apparently incipient grey free-stone, which 
yields to the auger with difficulty, and becomes 
hard on exposure to the air. Mr. D. is at present 
in New Jersey. ‘ 
Very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 
JOUN ROBERTS. 
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A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 
(Whisper to the Husband, concluded from p. 341.) 
Chapter VII. 


ON EXPENDITURE. 


. LS 
guage, is perhaps the return she receives fro; 
unworthy aaend. _— 
* How often is a woman grieved by the foolish ex- 
travagance of her husband! Among other abgyp. 
dities, will he not sometimes give for a horse, op, 
dog, or spend at a tavern ora club, a sum of 


family; thus squandering, in a moment of gj 
folly, what perhaps has cost his wife many a hard 
effort to save. 

When once a man has entered the marr 
state, he should look on his property as belong; 
to his family, and act and economize accordin 
I remember being acquainted with a gentlemay 
who was constantly saying, “It is true, my propep. 
ty is large; but then it belongs not to mysel ate 
but also to my children: and I must act as a fragal 
agent for them. To my wife, as well as those chil. 
dren, I feel accountable either for economy or ex. 
travagance.” Another gentleman of my acquaip. 
tance, who was in stinted circumstances, was ep. 
stantly debarring himself of a thousand little com. 
forts, even a glass of wine after dinner, sooner thay 
infringe on what he used to call, his children’s birth. 
right. 

The three following remarks, from the pen of the 
excellent Mrs. Taylor, are well worth attention, ~ 
‘To what sufferings are those wives exposed, who 
are not allowed a sufficiency to defray the expenses 
of their establishment, and who never obtain even 
their scanty allowance, but at the price of peace 
Men who act in this way often defeat their own in- 
tentions; and by constant opposition render their 
wives lavish and improvident, who would be quite 
the reverse were they treated in a more liberal 





In pecuniary matters do not be penurious, or too 
particular. Your wife has an equal right with! 
yourself to all your worldly possessions. ‘*With) 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,” was one of the! 
«most solemn vows that ever cscaped your lips; and! 





The experiments of the two writers here quoted,| 


> ? - . . ls ool | “ 
and there are none we can quote of better authori-| expenses be reasonable and economical: what more) no further cause of 


ty, show conclusively that gypsum is an actual ma-! 
nure, and becomes a constituent part of certain) 
plants; and that it is in no wise beneficial to, be- 
eause it does not constitute a component part of, 
other plants. Of the first class, clover, lucern, sain- 
foin, rye grass, cocks-foot, meadow fox-tail, and | 
turnips are known to be embraced; and I doubt not | 
that maize, potatoes, and some other broad-leaved | 
plants may be added to it, and will afford gypsum | 
on analysis, as they are evidently benefited by its} 
application. But before gypsum can become the| 
food of plants, it must be decomposed, so as to be} 
taken up by the minute pores of the roots; and the 
reason of its lying dormant an entire season, and, 
sometimes longer, is probably owing to the want of 
the necessary agents to decompose it. “Gypsum is, 
soluble in about 500 times its weight of cold water, | 
and is more soluble in hot water.” (4g. Chem. 294.)| 
And it is readily decomposed by oxalic acid, ( Parkes’ 
Chem. Ess.) which abounds in sorrel, dock, and some | 
other plants usually found on a clover or light soil. 
These facts seem to indicate— 

That it is useless to sow gypsum upon wheat, rye, 
barley, and other crops which do not yield it on 
analysis; and 

That it is adviseable to sow it early upon grasses, | 
while moisture is abundent, and to plough it under) 
for summer crops, that the agents of decomposi-| 
tion, water and the oxalic acid of plants, may act, 
more efficiently in bringing it into action. J. B. 





BORING FOR WATER. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Roberts, Mayor of the 
town of Alexandria, dated Jan. 9, 1826. 
Ma. J. S. Skinner, 
Sir,—I have received your letter of the 7th, on 





if she be a woman of prudence, she will in all her! 


can you desire? Besides, really, a woman has in-| 
numerable trifling demands on her purse, innume-| 
rable little wants, which it is not necessary for a' 
man to be informed of, and which, if he even went! 
to the trouble of investigating, he would hardly un-| 
derstand. 

You give your wife a certain sum of money. If, 
she be a Woman of prudence; if your table be com-| 
fortably kept, and your household managed with) 
economy and regularity, I really cannot see the ne-; 
cessity of obliging her to account to you for the! 
exact manner in which she has laid out each penny’! 
in the pound. Pray, do allow her the power of 
buying a yard of muslin, or a few pennyworth of 
pins, without consulting the august tribunal of your 
judgment whether they shall be quaker-pins or; 
minikins. 

I have often with wonder remarked the indif-| 
ference with which some men regard the amiable 
and superior qualities of their wives! I by no! 
means mean to say, that every wife possesses those| 
qualities: I only speak of a description of females’ 
who are, in truth, an ornament to their sex—wo-! 
men who would go the world over with the hus-! 
band they love, and endure, without shrinking, eve-| 
ry hardship that world could inflict. Is his income 
stinted? With what cleverness will a wife of this 
description act, and economise, and endeavour to 
abridge her expenses; sitting down with such cheer- 
fulness to her scauty meal, suffering privations that 
probably she never was accustomed to, concealing! 
their poverty from the world, and endeavouring to 
gild it over with a genteel and respectable appear- 
ance; nursing and educating her children, and as- 
suming perhaps in the same day the varied charac- 
ter of gentlewoman, preceptress and housewife; and 
yet insensibility to her merit ofttimes wifkind lan- 





manner. Wherever it is adopted, it is utterly de- 
structive of connubial confidence, and often com- 
pels women to shelter themselves under mean con- 
trivances and low arts.” You complain that your 
wife uses manceuvres and efforts to get money from 
you: be g«nerous to her; treat her as a wife ought 
to be treated, and I venture to affirm you shall have 
complaint. ‘A man who sup 
plies unavoidable and necessary expenses with a 
parsimonious hand, will rarely be attentive to the 
extra calls of sickness, or endeavour to alleviate, 
by his kindness, the sufferings of*a constitution 
perhaps wearing out in his service. It was obsery- 
ed, upon the subject of cruelty to animals, that 
many, because they would not drown, burn, or 
scourge a poor animal to death, think themselves 
sufficiently humane, though they suffer them to fa 
mish with hunger: and does not the conduct of many 
husbands suggest a similar idea? They imagine, 
that if they provide carefully for the maintenance 
of their families; if their conduct is moral 
neither beat, starve, nor imprison their families— 
they are all that is requisite to constitute good hus- 
bands, and they pass for such among the crowd: 
but as their domestic virtues are chiefly of the ne- 
gative kind, the happiness of her whose lot it isto 
be united to such an one for life, must be of the 
same description. Even the large allowance, ‘Have 
what you like,’ is insuflicient to satisfy the feelings 
of many a woman, who would be more gratified by 
the presentation of a flower, accompanied with ex- 
pressions of tenderness, than by the most costly in- 
dulgence they eould procure for themselves,” 


Chapter VIII. 
ON INCREASE OF FAMILY. 

Is there a prospect of your wife becoming a mo- 
ther? Then, indeed, has Providence placed her in 
the most interesting of all female situations; and 
strong is her claim on your tenderness. The cir- 
cum$stance is a silent, though powerful appeal to& 
your feelings, and he must truly have an unfeeling, 


I might almost say an unprincipled disposition, who, ~ 


does not find himself irresistibly drawn by the new 
and tender tie which now exists. 


absolutely wanted for the necessary qpmforts of he 
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“Tt may, however, be the will of the Almighty, to 
withhold offspring from you; and any thing said, 
either by husband or wife, that could give the other 
sin on this subject, is more than reprehensible; it 
jscontemptible. A woman is scarcely ever so un- 
amiable as to do it: and should her husband be un- 
feeling enough to betray even a word which could 
the feelings of his wife on the occasion; he 
talk and sophisticate the matter as he pleases, 
put in truth he can have but little pretension to 
religion, to sentiment, or to feeling. 
iow unlike the noble-minded Elkanah, when, 
with sentiments at once manly and tender, he thus 
addresses his weeping wife: “Hannah, why weepest 
thou? and why eatest thou not? and why is thy 
heart grieved? am not I better to thee than ten 
sons?” (1 Sam. i. 8.) 


CONCLUSION, 


And now, proud lord, farewell: my whisper is 
pearly ended; and I am very certain my silence will 
pot grieve you. But ere we finally part, allow me 
to call to your recollection that most important pe- 
riod of —_ life, when, at the altar of your God 
andin the presence of your fellow creatures, you 
solemnly vowed, “to love your wife, to comfort her, 
to honour and keep her, in sickness and in health, 
for better for worse, in peverty and in riches, and, 
forsaking ail others, to keep thee only unto her, as 
long as yOu both should live!” Let me ask, have 
you kept this solemn vow? Commune with your 


. own heart; ask your conscience and your feelings; 


and tremble before an offended God if you have 
dared to break it. 

How impressive, on all occasions, are the words 
of St. Paul; and in what a sweet and tender point 
of view does he appear when he says, ‘*Husbands, 
love your wives, and be not bitter against them.” 
(Col. iii. 19.) And again, “Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, and 
gave himself for it. So ought men to love their 
wives as their own bodies. He that loveth his wile, 
loveth himself. Fer no man ever yet hated his own 
flesh; but nourisheth it and cherisheth it, even as 
the Lord the Church. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall be joined 
unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh.” 
(Eph. v. 25, 28, 29,31.) “Wherefore,” says our 
blessed Saviour, ‘‘they are no more twain, but one 
flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder.” (Matt. xix. 6.) 

In the second chapter of Genesis, this subject is 
mentioned with peculiar simplicity and beauty. 


“And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 


ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 


#,.life; and man became a living soul.” (ver. 7.) “And 
> the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; 


and he took the man, and put him into the garden 
of Eden to dress it and to keep it.” (ver. 8, and 15.) 
“And the Lord God said, It is not good that the 
man should be alone; I will make him an help meet 
for him. And out of the ground the Lord God 
formed every beast of the field, and brought them 
unto-Adam; but for Adam there was not found an 
help meet for him. And the Lord God caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept: and he 
took one of his ribs,and closed up the flesh instead 
thereof; and the rib which the Lord God had taken 
from man made he a woman, and brought her unto 
the man.” And Adam (evidently struck with de- 
light by the lovely being produced from his side— 
the very side next his heart,) affectionately says, 
“This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh: she shall be called Woman, because she was 


. taken out of Man.” And then, as if impressed with 


ole ON 





) the importance and sacredness of the union, what 


observation is the following! “'Therefore shall 


“ea man leave his father and his mother, and shall 


cleave unto his wife: and they shall be one flesh.” 
(ver. 18-24.) 


I hope I shall not trespass on my reader’s pa- 
tience, if I introduce what Milton so beautifully 
says on this subject. He first speaks of Adam, as 
— among all the exquisite beauties of Para- 

ise: 


“Surrounded by fragrance and by. joy, 

By hill and dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
With birds on branches warbling; +. 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams, 

And banks profuse with flowers! 


Still he is dissatisfied: an aching void, a want of 
what he could scarcely define or explain, weighs 
down his spirits, and deprives his heart of all en-. 
joyment. At length, he begins to understand the 
nature of his feelings, and thus addresses the Al- 
mighty— . 

“____. Author of this universe, 

And all this good to man! for whose well-being 

So amply, and with hands so liberal, 

Thou hast provided all things!— 

But with me, I see not who partakes. In solitude 

What happiness? Who can enjoy alone? 

Or, all enjoying, what contentment find?” 


Though perfectly anticipating Adam’s wishes, 
and quite conscious “it was not good for man to be 
alone,” still does the Almighty seem desirous 
to put his feelings to the test, and points out the 
innumerable beauties and pleasures which surrdund 
him in this ‘garden of bliss,” mentioning the va- 
rious birds and fishes, and beasts, he has brought 
him for his use, and asks what more he can desire? 
But Adam, still discontented, says he wants some- 
thing like himself— 


“Something fit to participate all rational delight: 
Surely the brute cannot be human consort?” 


At length, the Almighty condescendingly an- 
swers: 

“Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleas’d; 

Good reason was, thou freely shouldst dislike, 

And be su minded still.—I, ere thou speakst, 

Knew it not good for Man to be alone: 

What next I bring shall please thee, be assur’d; 

Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy other self, 

Thy wish exactly to thy heart’s desire!” 


Adam relates the above to the angel Raphael, 
and thus goes on: 


‘‘He ended, or I heard no more, for now 

Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell 

Of fancy; by which, 

Absiract, as in a trance, methought I saw 

Th’ Almighty; who stooping, open’d my left side, and 
took 

From thence a rib, with cordial spirits warm, 

And life-blood streaming fresh. Wide was the wound, 

But suddenly with flesh fill’d up, and heal’d! 

The rib he form’d and fashion’d with his hands; 

Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

So lovely fair,— 

That what seem’d fair in all the world, seem’d now 

Mean, or in her summ/’d up, in her contain’d; 

And in her looks, which from that time infus’d 

Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before! 

. She disappear’d, and left me dark/—I wak’d = 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure; 

When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 
Such as I saw her in my dream, adorn’d 

With what all earth or heaven could bestow, 
To make her amiable: 

Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love! 

I, overjoy’d, could not forbear aloud, 

‘This turn hath made amends; thou hast fulfill’d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign, 
Giver of. all things fair, but fairest this 

Of all thy gifts! I now see 

Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, myself 
Before me!—Woman is her name, of Man 
Extracted: for this cause he shail fo 

Father and mother, and to his wife adhere; 





And they shall be one flesh, one heart, one soul !’” 
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My Wire. 
In chill affliction’s dreary hour, =.» =, 
When Fortune frowns and tempests lower, 
Who sooths me with her gentle power? 
My Wile. 


fe 


When various cares disturb my rest, 
By sickness or by pain oppress’d, .— 
Who lulls to peace my troubled breast? =~ 

- My Wife. © 


When absent long and far away, 

Who thinks of me the live-long day? 

And who for me to Heaven do prey? ve 
¢ ° y Wife: 


And when in all her matron charms, 

My safe return her bosom warms, : 

Who flies to clasp me in her arms? 

My Wife: 

Who gilds my children’s infant day 

With cultivation’s weer. ws 

And points to heaven, and leads the way? 
My Wife. 


And when, perhaps, by grief o ress’d, 
Some childish nr disturbs thee rest, 
Who lulls them on her snowy bréast? 

My Wife, 


When various frailties intrude, 
Who strives to quell my passion rude, \ 
And sweetly tempts me to be 
My Wife. * 


With sense my errors to descry, 
Those errors causing many a sigh, 
Who grieves, conceal’d from every eye? _ 
My Wife... . 


And when the gay and thoughtless roam 
To pleasure’s captivating dome, 
Who, sweetly wise, prefers her home? 
* My Wife. 


When time shall silver o’er my hair, 
The work, perhaps, of many a year, 
Still to thy bosom I'll be dear, 

; My faithful Wife. 
And shall I, man so proud and vain, 
Some foolish, light caprice to gain, 


E’er give this noble creature pain? 
Forbid it, Heaven! 


oc eee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Comparative ComMERCE. 
An article in the Revenue Encyclopedique gives 
the following comparative view of the Commerce 
of Great Britain, France, and the United States: 


. 























Great Britain.|. ‘France. |United States 
Francs, Franes. Francs. 
Home Trade,... 8,601,850,000)6,476,160,000'2,493,000,000 * 
Foreign Trade,. 1,894,275,000] 847,450,000) 786,991,000 
Total of Com- 
mercial trans- 
actions, ........10,496,125,000 7,325,610,000 3,279,991 000 
Exports of Raw Ps re 
Produce,,....... 75,725; 149,050,000) 248,955,000 
Exports of Ma- 
nufactures,..... 810,850,000} 260,000,000) .. 13,036,000 
Exports of F | 


‘o- 
reign Articles,. 253,875,000| 52,000,000’ 142,000,000 
Total of Exports 1,140,450,000! 461,050,000' 403,991,000 








This table, the materials of which are.derived 
from official documents. on the most authentic in- 
formation, furnishes data for an borareetng compa- 





rison between the three great Comm 


Powers 
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of the eivilized world. It appears that the home 
commerce of France, which consists of the con- 
sumption of raw produce and manufactures by the 
egg is less than that of Great Britain by one- 
* fourth, whilst it is about twice and a half as much 
as that of the United States. Compared with the 
population of each State, the consumption is in the 
proportion of 390 francs for every individual in 
Great Britain, 249 francs in the United States, and 
216 frances in France. The foreign commerce pre- 
sents the following results: That of France is less 
than that of England by upwards of 1,000,000,000 
of iranes, and it is greater than that of the U. States 
by 60,000,000—that is to say, one-thirteenth of the 
whole. Compared With the population, the foreign 
commerce is in the proportion of 86 francs for eve- 
Hd individual in Great Britain, of from 20 to 30 
rancs in France, and of about 78 francs in the Uni- 
ted States. The total of the commercial transac- 
tions of France, home as well as foreign, is a third 
less than that of Great Britain, but it exceeds that 
of the United States by much more than a half. 
With respect to exportation, the value of which 
may be considered as affording a rule by which to 
judge of the commercial prosperity of each state, 
the following results are obtained. The exporta- 
tion of French raw produce exceeds in value that 
of Great Britain by one-half, whilst it is only in the 
proportion of three to five compared with that of 
the United States, which is wonderfully increased 
by the immense resources of her forests and fishe- 
ries, and particularly by the products of the south- 
‘ern states of the Union. The value of French ma- 
nufactures exported wants about 10,000,000 francs 
to make it equal to one-third of those exported by 
Great Britain, but it is more than 20 times greater 
than the value of the exported manufactures of the 
United States. 
The greatest inferiority of France exists in the 
warehousing or deposit system, and re-exportation 
trade. ‘This important branch is, in Great Britain, 


tion of native produce is added that of foreign pro- 
duce re-exported. They then stand as follow— 
Russia, 1; United States,2; France, 24; England, 52. 

On examining the data of these numerical results, 
it is found that the principal superiority of English 
commerce consists in the exportation of the pro- 
duce of English industry, and that of America in 
the ge-exportation of foreign produce. 

onsidered in the-total, and without regard to 
particular objects, the French exportation exceeds 
that of Russia by 200,000,000 of francs. It exceeds 
that of America by 60,000,000, and it is less than 
that of England by 679,000,000. It is in the pro- 
portion of 9 to 23 compared with that of England, 
and of 9 to 8 compared with that of America. 
There is, then, it will be seen no foundation for the 
statement that the commerce of the United States 
surpasses that of France; but it is impossible to 
doubt that it soon will do so, if French commerce 
remains stationary instead of following the rapid 
development observable in that of other maritime 
nations. 

In the space of a century, Great Britain, in con- 
sequence of the natural advantages of her territory, 
of the activity of her population, of the wisdom of 
her institutions, and of favourable events, has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a commerce whose pros- 
perity is unequalled in the worid, and unexampled 
in histpry. 

During the period of a single generation, the 
United States, entering upon the career of civiliza- 
tion with the vigour of a new and the experience of 
an old state, has become the third power of the 
maritime world. 

Much less time would be necessary to enable 
France to develop her advantages which she de- 
rives from her favourable climate, from the vast 
and fertile territory, from her numerous, active, and 
industrious population, and especially from her 





more than five times as much as in France, and in 
the United States it is about three times as much. 


affords a test of the agricultural and manufacturing | 
prosperity of each country, is,on an average of 
years, found to be as follows:— 

Great Britain, .... , . 886,575,000 franes. 


OOM 6 ct hes 409,050,000 
United States, ....... 261,991,000 
NE co ek a ke oe 201,400,000 


Thus it will be seen that England annually ex- 
ports a quantity of native productions which equals 
or even surpasses in value all the exportations of a 
similar nature of the other great commercial powers; 
and a population of 22,000,000 is able, with the as- 
sistance of superior industry, to produce every year 
riches equal, at least, to those which are created by 
three states peopled by 85,000,000 of inhabitants. 

The exportations of France of agricultural and 
manufacturing produce are only equal to the half 
of those of England, whilst they almost equal the 
whole of those of Russia and the United States put 
together. 

Thus the 10,000,000 of American and the 45,000,- 
000 of Russian population do not together create 
riches greater than those which are annually cre- 
ated by the population of France alone. 

Compared with the number of inhabitants in each 
country, the exportation of native productions is in 
the proportion of 40 francs for every individual in 
Great Britain, of 26 francs for every inhabitant in 
the United States, of 14 francs for every inhabitant 
of France, and of only of from 3 to 4 frances for 
every subject of the Russian empire. Considered 
in the mass, this species of exportation presents the 
following relative terms with respect to the differ 





3U years, so closely to follow Great- Britain in that 
career of commerce in which so much ability and 
perseverance has been displayed. 

By this experience France can measure her 
strength and calculate her power; for her commer- 


cial greatness, after so many calamities, is perhaps PORK, Baltimore Mess, 


a more surprising prodigy than the prosperity of 
England after so long a course of success, 
[Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
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Erratum.—In Mr. Barton’s communieation on! [.o0:: 
“cob-meal,” p. 333, Ist column, line 10, for average,; Loaf, 


read omega. 





° GRAPE VINES. 

10,000 Grape Vine roots, of the most approved Ger- 
man sorts, for making of wines, of the following names— 
Good Noble, Ruesling, Traminex, Tokay or Salviner— 
are offered for sale low by the subscriber. 

HENRICI, living on the 
Hook’s town road, near-y opposite Biddle st. 
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ent countries before named—Russia, 1; United 
States, 14; France, 2; England, 44. These terms! 
must undergo some alteration when to the exporta- 


brow’s boring for Water in Alexandria—A Whisper to 
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social organization. It would be more easy for! pops 
France to succeed in this undertaking than was for yOGs’ LARD, 
er, ten years ago, the task of repairing the disas-| LEATHER, Soal, best, 
ers of a civil war and foreign invasion, of render-| MOLASSES, sugar-house 
The exportation of indigenous productions, which! ing herself capable, after a maritime -exclusion of MEAL, Corn, kiln dried, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
WHOLESALE.|". RETAIL, 
ARTICLES. es rom} to Tom; to 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bbl./ § 50} 9 00 Sere 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 ll 
BEES-W AX, Am. yellow | — $3} 35 
COFFEE, Java,..... |— 18; 19 25 
Havana,....|—} 154) 174] 18] 99 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.} — 18 19 
Georgia Upland,. .. | — 15 
COTTON YARN,No.10,);—!| 33 
An advance of 1 cent) — 
each number to No. 18.} — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12] 123) lal 4g 
Dipt, ~eoecs a eee —_ 10 Il 2 
OCHEEME,........ one 8} 10) 12} 45 
| FEATHERS, Live,... | — 33 37 ‘ 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl.) 2 75] 3 25) 5 vo 
Shad, trimmed, —|6 : 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . jbush) 90} 1 00) 
‘FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 75] 5 00; 6 00) 6 59 
Extra. .......do.| — | 5 00) 5 50 
PUG, 000 ey ndiee —|4 15 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 5 00 none 
OS EP PES Ib. | 9 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b) 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . bush} 54} 67 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00) 1 05 
do. Lawler,. ....- — 60} 87 
do. Red, ...../]— 80 85 
do. White Flint,. . | — } 2 00 
Rye, .2ecsee oe 55 
Barley, . «2... _ 95| 1 00 
Clover Seed, Red .. | Ib.! 4 75 5 25 
Ruta Baga Seed, : . . /bush| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, | — ( 1 75!) 2 00 
Mange! Wurtzel Seed,} — { 1 25 1 50) 
Timothy Seed, ....|—{ 2 25 25 
GO wan cease oe Doe 35 36 i 
Beans, White, ....j|—j 1 50 16 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . |ton|215 {220 
Do. Country....j}—j120 [130 
re ee rT a Ib. 27; 29 
ie le = | 40} 1 
—| 26) 27 
gal. 45) 
bbl.| 3 00] 3 25) 3 75 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. Y 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bhl.|1 874) 2 00 
SE Tee —|2 | 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | — | 2 00) 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 32} 35 
Linseed, .....+0- _ 70 
bbl |13 00; 
do. Prime,...|— | 9 75/10 00 
| PLASTER, cargo price, | ton., 6 006 124 
RICE, fresh, ...... Ib. 3\ 34 6 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| lb. 12 14) 18 
do. Brown, . | — 54] 74) I ae 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal 25} 27; 38 560 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr| — 75| 1 00) 1 25 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- 35 37 5 
SUGARS, Havana White, '!c.]b.)13 50 
do. Brown, .- | — |10 75)11 00 
siana, .. 62+. — |10 00)11 00 inone 
awe 6 eo Ib. 19 22 20; 25 
Lump, ....-++e- —_ 16, 18) 20 
SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 75| 80, 1 
Ginger, Ground,. .. | — 7 1 
Pepper, .s «ss 06's — |} .172 2 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... |bush} 46} 48 
Liverpool Ground . . | — 50] 52] 6 
SHOT, Bait. all sizes, . |ewt.| 9 50 12 5 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50) 3 00) 3 50) 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 20) 1 30 
| Pee — | 1 15} 1 25) 1 62) 1 7% 
Claret, ..%.. - - - {doz 4 8 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.} 1 50} 2 00) 2°50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’dj Ib. 35} 40!) J wwashet 
do. crossed,.. | — 28) 30! | buttree of 
Common, Country, . | — 25 tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — $3i 35 





a Newly-Married Pair, continued—Comparative Com- 
merce of France, Engiand, and the United States. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





_ 


ON ROUT CROPS—GROWING—SECURING 
AND APPLYING THEM. 
(Communication to the Pennsylvania Agricult. Society.) 

Joun Hage Powe , Ese, 

Corres. Sec’ry of the Penn. Agricul. Society: 

Sir,—My means are too limited to try any expe- 
riment, except upon a small scale. But perhaps 
ou are willing to admit,that facts may be deve- 
oped from experiments made on a small one, as 
well as from those made on a large one; that in the 
former case, the minutia frequently necessary to 
insure complete success, would, in all probability, 
be attended to; whereas, in the latter, it might with 
equal probability be overlooke:!. It may, I believe, 
be said of agriculture, the primitive and most im- 
portant of all arts, that there is not another single hu- 
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the bulb kind, cultivated in the fields.” Again, he 
says, “hogs are the most able tasters in all creation; 
they will eat nothing that is poor in its nature; a 
white turnip they will not touch unless they be on 
the point of starving.” 

y hogs, however, were not such epicures; I have 
abundance of proof, that I kept 13 hogs, shoats, 
and pigs, all last winter, almost entirely on white 
turnips; they had no ether food besides a bucket 
full, containing iess than a half bushel of rye shorts 
to a hogshead of water, and the sour milk from 
\three tolerable and middling fresh’ cows. They 
were always ready for the turnip, and kept in ex- 
cellent condition. Nay, further! the fat hogs fed on 
corn for five weeks before they were killed, ate 
\them with avidity, until the day before they were 
‘slaughtered. I sometimes chopped up carrots, beets, 
and turnips together, to see if a preference was 
given. 'The larger swine ate indiscriminately, the 
‘smaller ate the turnips first, perhaps because they 





man occupation, to which the old maxim, that a thing |were more easily masticated. My milch cows had 
once well done is twice done, applies with greater from 4 to # bushels per day each, with three or 
force. Without trespassing too much on your time, four handfuls of meal, which kept up a flush of milk, 
I must beg leave to premise, that if in the course and [ have at no time had sweeter butter. Now, 
of my necessarily circumscribed operations in hus- after what | have stated, you will readily conceive 
bundry, I shoult! discover any thing which I might’ jt would be as difficult for the aforesaid writer to 
conceive useful and interesting to the community, convince me, that the white turnip is so very 
and worthy of communication to the society, I shall poor a thing as he represents, as it was for him to 


have been cut off by the fly; or from drought, or 
some other unforeseen cause, did not succeed, I stir 
well the ground afresh and sow again. After the 
ground is prepared, the labour necessary to bestow on 
a turnip crop, compared with its value, is net worth 
mentioning. Sowing, pulling, topping and housing 
comprises the whole. [I last year sowed some pur- 
ple top amongst four acres of corn, broadcast; I 
presume I had 200 bushels to the acre; what I sold 
in market I got 184 to 25 cents for. But supposing 
them to have been worth 10 cents for farm use, my 
turnips were of more value than my corn of 40 
bushels to the acre, at the price of that article last 
year. Some of the turnips weighed 4 lbs., and cul- 
tivated and harvested at less than one-fourth the ex- 
pense of corn. If allowed to arrive at maturity, 
two men and two boys will pull, top and secure 
from the frost even in the field, put in heaps of 40 
or 50 bushels each, and covered with earth, from 80 
to 100 bushels, or more, according to their size; and 
still more, if thrown into vaults or cellars, in the 
course of a day. 

The objections made by many, that turnips are 
not worth attending to in an Indian corn country, 
because they are a precarious crop, appears to me 
to be an unfounded prejudice. Corn, doubtless, is 
an excellent crop, and where justice is done to it, 
entitled to all those eminent qualities emphatically 





take good cure that | advance nothing that [ cannot ‘persuade the generous inhabitants of the Emerald 
support by ample testimony. I have introduced |sle, that nine-tenths of the Irish potato is compos-| 
this preface in part, because [ apprehend that some ed of “earth, straw and water.” Yet this same 
may appear a little sceptical, on.a portion of what, writer admits, alluding to the devastation of the! 
follows, especially as | have such powerful authori- turnip-fly in England—*that if any man could find 
ty opposed to me. ‘out a real remedy, and could communicate the 


ascribed to it, of “meal, meadow and manure” But 
corn, as well as the turnips, has its enemies, and re- 
quires constant attention, from the time it is plant- 
ed until the ears begin to appear. I have shown to 
the best of my judgment and that of others, that 
where land is capable of producing 40 bushels of 





My present observations will be chiefly confined means of cure, while he kept the means a secret 
to the culture and use of the common field turnip, he would be a much richer man than he who should 
the value of which, I apprehend, is not sufficiently discover the longitude, for about fifty thousand far-| 
appreciated in this country. I have frequently been. mers would very cheerfully pay him ten guineas a 
told by farmers, that unless near market, they are year each.” 
scarcely worth raising, and as to fattening cattle, Aye! what would Great Britain do with her nu-| 


corn to the acre, that the vacant spaces between 
have yielded 200 bushels of turnips in a favourable 
season. But supposing the turnips fail entirely, 
which is not probable, if the method I suggest be 
adopted, what is there lost in this case but a little la- 
bour and a little seed; a consideration, 1 should hope, 


with them, that was a thing utterly impracticable.’ merous flocks and herds, without her turni crop; too insignificant to deter any husbandman, who 


Having seen that in England fat beef is made from aud this subject, I sincerely believe, is daily becom-| 
turnips, with very little other food, and believing; jing of more importance to the people of this coun-' 
there was the same nutrition in them here as there,’ try, and to the state of Pennsylvania in particular. | 
I resolved to satisfy myself. I, therefore, about the Our population is constantly and rapidly increasing; 
beginning of January last, purchased and stalled a manufactures are increasing in the same or greater, 
pair of young oxen, or rather what the drovers would proportion, and wool-growers will multiply in the 
term coarse, poor, rough stags. They cdst me same ratio. Sheep, of which it is computed there 
$25. You may judge, by the price, they were no are already about 2,000,000 in this state, are now 
great things, as fair store cattle of the same weight decidedly the most profitable stock farmers can 
were selling at the same time and place, for 17 to: keep. Wool is now brought all the way from the 
18 dollars per head, I had tw» bushels of turnips state of Ohio to the Philadelphia market. Let the 
chopped up morning and evening, and three quarts sheep proprietors, then, if they wish to keep their 
of ground oats and corn meal, or buckwheat meal, flocks on cheap, succulent and wholesome food, 
mixed with each mess, which I divided between|during the winter months, look to the turnips, al- 
them. In the middle of the day and at night they! though the climate of this country may net be so 
had alternately, oat straw, and corn fodder. In congenial to the growth of this esculent as that of 
three months and an half they were good beef, but;England. I have never found much difficulty in 
I kept them another month for a better market, and jraising a crop, even in unfavourable seasons. ‘The 
the latter end of April turned them out to pasture) plan that I adopt and recommend is this:~if. for in- 
with the cows, still feeding them night and morning, | stance, I wish to sow three or four acres, | begin 
but more sparingly. On the 25th of May,I sold|early in the season, and prepare half an acre or 
them for $70.20, which was six dollars per hundred. | more, according to the state and appearance of the) 
A steer fattened by Mr. John Risden, at Hopkins’| weather; as soon as the ground is well ploughed 
ferry, near Holmesburg, was slaughtered at the} and harrowed, I immediately sow whilst fermenta- 
same time, and was put up about the same time that) tion is at work; this is of more importance than 
mine were. His was fattened on 12 quarts of In-|many people imagine. Always sow and plant on 
dian meal, about 4 bushel potatoes, and as much/|fresh ground, if possible. 1 then run a roller over, if 





good clover hay as he could eat per day. ‘There 
was very little difference in the quality of the meat; 
indeed | believe they would have commanded the 
same price at the shambles—and look at the dif- 
ference of feed. ‘The quarters weighed as follows: 
One Stag, 605 lbs.—gut fat, 65 lbs. 
One go. . . .565 — do. 60 s 
Mr. Risden’s Steer, 650 — do. 75 
This establishes the fact, I think, that there is 
some virtue in a white turnip, although a celebrated 
writer, in eulogizing his favourite plant, the ruta 
baga, contemns it as the “poorest of all roots of 
No. 45. —vo.. 7. . 


the ground is not too wet, to press the seed to the 
earth, which I also consider of cousequence, as ve- 
getation will more speedily ensue. I would also 
advise that a harrow should be run over the seed 
before the roller, as it may give the plant two 
chances against its most formidable enemy, the fly. 
I fancy it has been pretty clearly ascertained that 
this seed will bear a deep covering. I generally 
sow about 14 lbs. per acre. In two or three days, 
or as soon as convenient, and the weather permits, 
{ prepare another half acre or more, and so on to 


studies his interest, from bhazarding the experiment. 
I believe I heve exeeeded the usual bounds of a 
communication, permit me, however, to conclude, 
by recommending the advice of good old Ecclesi- 
astes, the preacher, (not only as regards the sowing 
generally in season, but more particularly as re- 
spects the turnip,) who says: “In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand, 
for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good,” I am, dear Sir, 
Your most obed’t serv’t, 
' JAMES WILLIAMS. 
Philadelphia county, 1825. 


. 





FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
COB MEAL. 

Massachusetts, Jan. 16, 1826. 
Mr. Fessenden—I observed in your paper of Fri- 
day last a communication addressed to the Editor 
of the American Farmer, by Mr. Barton, giving an 
account of his experiments to ascertain the value of 
cob-meal in fattening cattle, &c. His results differ 
so much from the experience of my neighbours #nd 
myself on this subject, that | am induced to state to 
you my own observations on iis effects. I have used 

cob-meal during this and the last winter for m 
horses, and in fattening my oxen and hogs. Mr. B. 
observes that his cattle were never cloyed with it, 
my own have been so much so, as in many instances 
to refuse to eat it for several days together, und I 


with it, as winter oats and corn meal: 

I fattened four hogs killed in Dec. last, which 
together weighed more than 1600 lbs., and were uu- 
commonly fine pork. They were fed entirely with 








the end. If, perchance, any particular sowing should 


cob-meal excepting for 2 or 3 weeks, whca they 


am inclined to think, they are as likely to be cloyed - 
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not eat the latter with a better relish nor fatten|the Chalais of Gruyere in Switzerland, thirty years 
faster upon it than upon cob-meal; and that not'ago, 1 have there seen numerous herds of cows, 
scalded or boiled by which it would have been|which yielded from 60 to 64 quarts of excellent milk 
greatly improved; this agrees wholly with the expe-|each every day. Some time after when visiting the 
rience of my neighbours. establishment of Mr. Chabert, the director of the 
With respect to my horses, I give them no other|veterinary school of Alfort, 1 saw the same species 
provender than cob-meal, mixed with straw and salt/of animal affording, upon a soil far inferior to the 
hay cut fine—and this keeps them in verygood order.| former, as much as three buckets or 12 gallons of 
On the whole I have a favourable opinion of cob-|milk, and never Jess than 8 gallons every day. 
meal for the above purposes. It has beeen recom-| Mr. Chabert, in his publications, said that he had 
mended by some as excellent for puddings, but cob-|observed that cows, fed in the winter upon dry sub- 
puddings must be too meagre a diet for J.B.  |stances give less milk than those which are kept 
upon a green dict, and also that their milk loses 
much of its quality. He published the following re- 
ceipt, by the use of which his cows afforded him an 
equal quantity and quality of milk duriag the winter 
as during the summer.—T'ake.a bushel of potatoes, 
break them whilst raw, place them in a barrel staud- 
ing up, putting in successively a layer of potatoes 
and a layer of bran and a smail quantity of yeast in 
the middle of the mass, which is to be left thus to 
ferment during a whole week, and when the vinous 
taste has pervaded the whole mixture, it is then 
given to the cows, who eat it greedily. 


were kept upon oats and corn-meal, but they didi which has often given 27 quarts—When visiting 
| 





ANGULAR BALANCE PLOUGH. 

Mr. Editor—Being desirous of promoting the in 
terest of agriculture, we, the undersigned, having 
recently assembled on the farm of Mr. George Fitz- 
burg, with an intention of viewing the operation of 
various ploughs, and of ascertaining by actual ex- 
periment, the power of propelling these ploughs, | 
have thought proper to send you this communica-| 
tion. 

We have correctly ascertained the power of pro- 
pelling ploughs, by a new invention of Mr. Stephen!” ‘The inhabitants of Pensacola own thousands of 
M’Cormick, called the Angular Balance, the con- cows, yet I know no place where milk is so scarce: 
struction of which is very simple, and the power of j. it not possible to remedy that scarcity, by the use 
propelling ploughs, may be ascertained with minute] 97 the above, as a winter food for the cows? But, as 
accuracy. . ‘ ‘bran is never seen here and as the Irish potatoes, 

The experiments were made with ploughs, in va-| co named, are too dear for the purpose, I would 
rious soils, and completely to our satisiaction, and | »ropose the Jollowing alterations to the receipt. 
we are decidedly of opinion that the newly invented Take any quantity of sweet potatoes, break them, 
patent plough, made by Mr. Stephen M Cormick, | the finer the better, have an equal quantity of corn 
surpasses any implement of that kind that has ever/ oy yeas or both together, or rough rice when cheap, 
come under our observation. As to the simplicity | hoi} them and mix them quite hot with the raw po- 
of its construction, the facility with which it may be |tatoes, no yeast will be necessary, inasmuch as the 
worked; and as to its durability, we think we should | .charine particles of the sweet potatoes will pro- 
he justified in declaring, that it is inferior to nO} duce the vinous fermentation and be much more 
plough that we have ever seen in that respect. productive of milk than the other kind of potatoes 

JOHN G. KIRBY, One fourth part cotton seed, still fresh or out of a 
SAML. CAT LU rr. mass where they have begun to ferment and thus 
HENRY FITZHUG!T. prevented from becoming dry will very well rplace 
The following is Mr. M’Cormick’s descripticn of his | any of the other grain above meniioned. In Swit-| 
Plough. jzerland where chestnuts are extremely abundant, 
Its excellence consists more particularly in the sim-| they make use with equal success of a similar pre- 
plicity of its construction, and from the experiments |paration, in which that fruit forms the principal in- 
made by those gentlemen, (and manifestly to their, gredient. {Pensacola Gazette. 
satisfaction,) it can be drawn with much less labour | — 
to the horse, which is an important consideration & ae 
with farmers. This piongh is not subject to be! ON GRASSES. 
clogged with the soil or any vegetable matter, and | (Tuere is no subject, connected with the im- 
ean be changed without any inconvenience or delay ‘provement and prosperity of American agriculture, 
of time, to suit different soils, or the strength of the | that opens so wide a field for investigation as does 
teams. ‘The mould board contracts or expands by | the inquiry into the history, culture and nutritive 
turning the cross-piece near the heel of the plough, | properties of the various grasses, which are suitable 
which is made of iron, having a screw at each end | {or permanent pasture and for hay. Whilst there 
on the principle of the screw auger. 'are several hundred varieties, capable of being easi- 

The share is welded to the bar, and is confined ly cultivated, and of more or jess value, according 
at the bottom of the mould-board near the point by |to the objects for which they are designed, the soil 
a catch, which passes through the share and per-/on which theyare to be sown, &c. the general impres- 
manently confines it. ‘This plough requires only | sion is, that there are but some half dozen; and the 
one brace, which acts in the most powerful manner, knowledge and comparative value even of these, is 
and is under the control of only one screw. The | very limited—suech as has been afforded by mere 
bar is protected by a piece of cast-iron with two!chance and untested tradition, and slight observa- 
etiges, and is riveted or screwed to the same. When |tion without actual experiment. A work, there- 
one edge is worn out, turn the other over, and it fore, which should be the result of actual and re- 
furnishes a new one; and when that edge becomes | peated experiments, had become a desideratum, and 
useless, a new piece can be obtained for twenty-five |has been supplied in the “Hortus Gramineus Wo- 
cents. The plough may be worked without a coul- | burnensis; or, an Account of the Results of Experi- 
ter, to suit tle fancy of the purchasers. But the ments on the produce and nutritive qualities of differ- 
mould-board is so constructed as generally to do|ent Grasses and other Plants used as the food of the 
away the necessity of a coulter. |more valuable Domestic Animals, instituted by John, 

Frederericksburgh Herald. | Duke of Bedford.” This is one of the works which 

‘has been procured for the use of the Maryland 
EXTRAORDINARY COWS. Agricultural Society, by the munificent liberality 
of Robert Oliver, Esq., who so generously contri- 

Str—In your Gazette of the 26th November last, butes annually towards the formation of an agri- 











dent. Every member of the Agricultural Society 
who desires to know, by a view of it, beautifully co 
loured, the name and properties, and suitable soi] for 
any particular grass, has only to consult this work. 

We shall copy very freely frou it for the Ameri 
can Farmer. For the present, we have space ‘a 
for the following curious tables.] wy 

A certain quantity of food will keep an animal 
fer a great length of time, without increasing or dj- 
minishing its weight in any sensible degree; but if 
the quantity of food be sufficiently augmented, up. 
der favourable circumstances, the animal becomes 
fat, and its weight consequently increased. We 
have no means, however, to ascertain the exagt 
proportions of food required for these two Purposes 
distinetly; for it depends not on the quantity and 
quality of the food alone; the age of the anima) 
and its exposure to heat or cold, are also concerned 
in the process. It is likewise evident, that of two 
animals of the same breed or variety, the one wil] 
|frequently acquire a much greater weight of flesh 
jin any given length of time than the other, thous 
beth shall have been fed on the same kind of food 
and in all other respects treated equally The nw 
tritive powers of the food cannot_therefore be de. 
termined absolutely, even by these means, though 
the comparative merits and value of the difierent 
breeds or varieties of animals are thereby full 
ascertained; for it is manifest, that it is not the de. 
ficiency of nutritive matter in the food, but want of 
power in the animal to profit by it. 

The results of the numerous valuable experi- 
ments made by order of the late illustrious Duke of 
Bediord, to prove the relative value of the different 
breeds of sheep and oxen, place the truth of the 
above remarks in a clear light. I may be permit. 
ted, therefore, to quote {rom Mr. Young’s ** Annals 
of Agriculture,” the results of one of these experi- 
ments, which was made on six oxen. 


“An Experiment on Six Oxen, from November 16, 
1797, to December 10, 1798, made by order of the 
late Duke of Bedford 
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we see thatat Worcester cattle show, the Governor cultural librarv—tnus doing the office of a libe 


The oxen were weighed on the 


day that they 


of Massachusetts has offered for exhibition a cow,'ral patron, whilst he refuses te be called its presi- were put up for experiment; the food that was given 
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to them | daily, was likewise weighed, and the refuse’ of nutritive matter they afford, which is in propor- 


or offal was taken back, and its weight ascertained. | 
hardly any thing could be more satisfactory than 


this mode of conducting the experiment. , ip 


The Devon ox, (No. 4,) on a less weight of food,’ 
ins 185 lbs. of flesh more than the Hereford ox, 
No. 2:) but suppose that the difference of the breed 
should have had much influence in this instance, 
the difference between the two Devon oxen, (No. $, 
and 4,) is very striking; for though the weight of 
food consumed by each is nearly equal, the latter 
ins 124 lbs. of tlesh more than the former. View- 
ing the results of this experiment, therefore, merely 
as a test for proving the comparative degree of 
nourishment contained in these several species of 
food, and not as a proof of the relative value of the 
respective breeds of animals, (for which this experi- 
ment was made, and fulfilled the intention,) we could 
arrive at no satisfactory conclusion, because it still 
remains to be proved, whether another individual 
of the same breed as the ox, (No. 4,) might not have 
ined a greater proportion of flesh from the same 
weight of food as was consumed by the latter. 
If the weight of nutritive matter which the chemi- 
cal process shews these different species of food to 
contain, be now compared with the weight of flesh 
which the different oxen gained from it, the com- 
parison will manifest the superior utility of this new 
mode of investigating the nutritive qualitics of the 
food of these animals. 








tion to the size of the roots, or according as their 
texture is solid or spongy: the largest roots contain 
roportionally the least quantity of nutritive matter, 
and the middle sized the greatest. ‘These are 
minute circumstances in experiments on a small 
scale, but when conducted on a large scale, they 
become objects of magnitude. A nearer eoinci- 
dence between the results of the two modes of ex- 
periment for the respective oxen, could not there- 
fore be expected; but the total weight of flesh 
gained in this experiinent, nearly agrees with the 
weight of nutritive matter contained in the food 
consumed by the oxen. The weight of the differ- 
@t kinds of food consumed, amounts to 20,656 Ibs., 
which being of a middle quality, as assumed in the 
foreguing calculations, affords, by the chemical pro- 
cess, (see the ‘l'able,) 2020 lbs. of nutritive matter. 
The total weight of flesh gained, is 2058 Ibs. 

It is therefore evident, that if the weight of nutri- 
tive matter contained in the various kinds of food 
employed in this experiment, had been previously 
ascertained as above, it would have shewn the 
weight of flesh which that tood was capable of 
forming under such circumstances, with the differ- 
ence only of 38 lbs. in 2058 Ibs, 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 





at the least, their last hours embittered by alarming 
apprehensions as to the fate of those children. The 
immediate causes of this misery are usually visible 
enough; but, the distant cause, tne root of the evil, 
is seldom so clear before us, and is generally hidden 
from the parents themselves even more closely than 
from the rest of the world. 
The whole congregation of animated nature tell 
us with united voice, that it is the province of age 
to give instruction to youth, of the experienced to 
teach the inexperienced, and especially of the pa- 
rent to train up the child. The lioness after hav- 
ing suckled her whelp, then brings it nourishment 
suited to its more advanced age, and leads it forth by 
degrees in search of its prey. ‘The wren, having 
hatched her brood, first brings them their meals in 
her bill, then shows them how to peck, next how to 
take their flights, aud, lastly, where to seek. their 
food and how ‘o provide for their security. Here 
the duties of these irrational parents. cease, and, 
with them, perhaps, all recollection of the ties of 
consanguinity. Not so with man. Here the ties 
continue, or ought to continue, in full force, and to 
be broken asunder only by the hand of death 

We all know and acknowledge, that it is of the 
greatest importance to both parties, that children 
should receive good advice aud instruction from 
parents. ‘Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
Prov. ch. xx. v. 6. Indeed, without the instruction 
of parents what are children? Little better than 
wild animals. But, to be able to instruct, you must 
find in the child a disposition to listen to instruction; 


Mar. Sxinner—I have been requested to ask tor in-| aad, to be aided by this disposition you must have 
formation respecting a simple machine which 1s said| the deep-rovted affection of the child, and, to be 


deep-rooted, it must have been implanted at an 


ning yarn and m king cottun bagging. No mode|early age. ‘The days of the rod sogn pass away. 
occurs to me, vy wich I could more readily obtain Law, interest, force of one kind or another, may 


restrain jor a season; but the power of these has 
its end; and then, if there be not filial affection, the 
oundation of which is deeply laid in the breast, the 























‘he! parent has no power. E,veu the brightest example 
particular machine which has been mentioned to me! loses half its force, if unsupported by this affection. 
This being, then, an object of such vast import- 
‘L'here are perhaps ance, ought we to negiect any of the means neces- 
others of the same construction, in that neiyhbour-| sary to the securing of it? Ought we to neglect “~ 

i 





hood and in other parts of the couatry. A single! ol those duties on which our own happiness as we 

person spins with this machine, warp sutlicient or as that of our children so mainly depend? Ought 
6U yards bagging in a day, at least su i am told. Lf| we to neglect those things whieh are manifestly cal- 
some one of your subscribers or correspondents culated to make our children always listen to us 
would so deserive the machine, that 11 could be ea-| With attention and respect, and to yield us cheerful 
sily understood, I should be most thanktul. And obedience? What to parents are, or at least ought 
‘although I could not hope to have the oppurtunity; to be, all other enjoyments, compared with those 
of reciprocating the individual iavour winch wouid Which arise from tue love of thew children towards 


Yet, we are not to expect this love without de- 
should the person conterring the favour on me, con- serving it; without doing those things which are 
sider the mode of discharging an obligation, sanc-| calculated to inspire it and keep it alive. “This love 
tioned by the practice of the great Franklin, a suf- 1s of a nature very different indeed trom that which 
|we feel towards those not connected with us by ties 
jof blood: they arise from sourees wholly diflerent. 
The latter is inspired by a look or a sound; the 
former must have habit, aud early habit, too, to 
— =| insure its exisie..cé in a degree that can render it a 
motive of action. ‘I'bere is nothing in the form or 
the features or voice or motion of the parent to 
awaken or preserve love in the child. ‘To possess 
this, therefore, there must be a series of the kindest 
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The ouly point assumed in the foregoing com 


parisons, is the quality of the hay, or the kinds of 


acts on the part of the parent, beginning even be- 
fore the child can speak, and never ceasing but 
F with the parent’s latest breath. ‘Io say to a son, 
Lamentations, ch. iv. ¥. 3.) 7 qa your purent, is very little. If his own heart 


“‘Even the Sea-monsters draw out the breast: they give! 
suck to their young ones.” | 





grasses that composed it; of which, in the account 
of the experiment quoted, no mention is made. 
Likewise, some linseed cakes are much more nutri- 
tive than others; I have found them to vary from 
67 to 132 grains, in every 480 grains of cake. 


Those cakes which had the brightest texture when 
newly broken, afforded the most nutritive matter. 


The common field turnips also differ in the quantity 


Or all the sorrows known to mankind how large/do not tell him this, you may as well hold your 
ja portion, and those sorrows, too, of the most acute, | tongue. 

[arieee from a deficiency of affection in children to-| Children are born with dispositions widely differ- 
wards their parents! We daily see fortunes, the fruit'ent, and are to be treated in a manner suited to 
of the industry and care of ages, squandered in a|those dispositions. But, one thing is applicable to 
{single year. We see fathers and mothers reduced ali cases; and that is, that every child ought to be 
ito beggary, or made wretched during the half of}treated with as much kindness and induigence as is 
| their lives, by stubborn and profligate children; or,'compatible with its own good, and that parents 
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have no right to follow their own 
amusements, if, by following them, they neglect 
their children. They have brought them into the 
world by their own choice; and, having done that,|all, other than those of the most gross or most sor- 
it is their first duty to watch over their infancy with 
incessant care. They are not to shift those cares to 


deputy; or, if they be, let not the parents complain 
if the child’s affection follow the performance of the 
duties. 

If this be the case with regard to those duties 
which may, without any positive violation of the 
laws of nature, be performed by deputy, what are |certain suffering and probable death, is wholly help- 
we to say of that species of neglect, or, rather, that!less. He has no friend, no defender, no protector, 
species of parental cruelty, alluded to in the words | no one to plead his cause. ‘lhe callow mouse ory 
of my text! If ‘‘even the sea@monsters draw out the naked bird is not so triendless. No? Has he 
the breast and give suck to their young ones,” no futher? None; fur tht man is unworthy of the 
what are we to think of those mothers, and mothers! name, who can suffer so foul, so base an act of in 
pretending to religion too, who cast off their chil- justice. Before the babe can be bunisied trom its; 
dren to draw the means of life from a hireling birthright, father, mother, kindred, all must be base.| 
breast? | Look at its little hand, not sv big as the top of your! 

In an act of this sort there are injustice, cruelty, thumb; its fingers tue size of straws; hear its voice, 
baseness, grossness, and all in the extreme degree |smaller than the softest sounds of the lute; see it | 
The mother’s milk is the birthright of the child. turning for the means of lile to the limpid and pure} 
It is his by nature’s decree. Nothing can supply stores formed by nature, stand by wiile its little) 
its place. It is a physical impossibility to find, mouth is taken thence and placed at the nauseating) 
another breast precisely suited to his age, his appe- | hired mess, and then add hypocrisy to cruelty by| 
tite and constitution. Indeed, without his own calling yourself its father! 
breast, he is but half a child. Besides, even if: And what is the motive to the commission of this 
another breast be found to supply, in some measure,' unnatural crime? For what reason is it that the rich! 
the place of that of which he has been defrauded, mother deprives her child of his birthright? Can} 
it must be to the injury of another. Another must shg give any? Dares she give any? ‘The motives) 
be ousted from his birthright to make room for the' are two in number; the one, that her beauty may) 
interloper. There must be two castoffs; two viola-| not suffer from the performance of her most sacred} 
tions of the law of nature; two unnatural mothers. duty; the other, too gross, too beastly to be named, | 
What must she be who can cast off her own child, | except within the walls of a brothel. Let it be ob- 
and, for hire, transfer her breast to another, and,'served, however, that as tu the first motive, it is 
what must she be, then, who, without any tempta-/pretty sure to fail, if beauty be valued on account! 
tion, other than her own gross propensities, canjof its power over the husband. For, the flame ol; 
commit her child to the care and the breast of such|love being past, the fire is kept alive by nutiing; 
a hireling! |so effectually as by the fruit of it; and what be- 

The cruelty of such a transaction scarcely admits | comes of this, if the child be banished to a hireling} 
of adequate description. ‘To inilict pain unjustly is' breast? Of all the things which attach husbands to; 
cruelty; and, what pains are not inflicted on these: wives, that make the chain bright as well as strong, | 
banished children! He who is the most fortunate; is the frequent, the daily. the almost hourly con-| 
he who gets the breast, is compelled to swailow' templation of that most beautiful and most affecting) 
what nature did not design for him Ailments, suf-|and end aring of all sights, the infant hugged in| 
ferings, torments of every kind assail even him,' the mother’s arms and clinging to her breast. 


her infant is to draw the means of existence and of 
vigour. 

The baseness of the banishing mother is equal to 
her cruelty. ‘The creature on whom she inflicts 

















The) 
while, at the same time, he has no mother’s care to prophet Isaiah, in announcing the promise of God 
alleviate his sufferings. But, what becomes of the to his people, has recourse to the figure of mother) 
child of the hireling? He has neither mother nor! and child: Then shall ye suck, ye shall be borne 
breast. ‘He is left to take his chance on food wholly | upon her sides and be dandled upon her knees.” 
unfit for him; and is, in fact, exposed to die, forthe! ‘Those who drive from their bosoms the truit of 
sake of the money for which his birthright has been their love, drive away the love also, or, at least, the 
sold! And, is this tolerated, or winked at, by that best guarantee for its duration. She who closes 
code of laws, which hangs the girl, whose dread of the fountain of life agaist her offspring is not a 
shame and reproach induces ber to put an end, at mother, and is only half awife. It is not the exte- 
once, to the life ef the result of her amours? ‘The! rior of that fountain that is ihe real cause of its be- 
crime, in this case, is more shockwg than in the ing an object of admiration. The prophet Hosea, 
other; but, is the wickedness greater? If we take, in calling tor a curse on the desperately wicked, ex- 
the motives, in the two cases, fairly into view, we claims: “Give the.., OQ Lord; what wilt thou give 
shall see that the heart of her, who destroys her, them?” He hesitates here, as it were to consider, 
new-born babe, though that heart must be hard’ and to think of something peculiarly mortifying and 
enough, may be less flinty than that of her who degrading, and then proceeds: “Give them a mis- 
banishes her infant from her breast, in the one case carrying womb and dry breasts!” ‘This curse, this 
for the sake of money, and, in the other case, for; degradatiun, the unnatural mother voluntarily in- 
purposes too gross, too filthy, to be named. \fliets upon herself; and, in duing this, she breaks in} 
It is a crime, and a crime which the law justly sunder the strongest tie that holds to her the heart 
and invariably punishes with death, or with some-,of her husband. Let the most beautiful woman in 
thing little short of death, to expose an infant to!the world be placed before a man of twenty-two; 
the manifest hazard of perishing. And, is not every! see him cying in love for her; give him to know of 
infant thus eaposed that is robbed of its mother’s a certainty that her breasts will be always dry; a 
milk? And, shall such robbery be regerded as no train of disgusting ideas rush through his mind, 
crime at all? If an infant die from wiltul exposure! and he, if not the gressest of mankind, is cured in a 
to wet or cold, is not the act of exposure deemed, moment. 
murder, and is not the guilty party put to death,| It is the interior and not the exterior of the fe- 
and that, too, with the approbation of all mankind, | male breast; it is the thought, and not the sight, that 





leasure orjand ruin; is she more unnatural, is she, indeed, | for his toils and his cares, as a compensation for the 
nearly so unnatural as the mother who, without/numerous troubles and anxieties of life. 
these strong temptations, without any temptation at peal to the husband and father, whether that object 


But I a 


as ever, at any stage of life or under any circum. 


did description, exposes her infant to die a linger-|stances, appeared so charming in his eyes as jn 
ing death, to imbibe disease and feebleness instead | those moments when met by 
others. These are duties not to be performed by/of health and strength; who lets out to hire or dries} and whether his wife was ev 
up the fountain from which God and nature, say|as when smiling on the babe at her breast. 


the lips of his child, 


er so close to his heart 


(To be continued.) 
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who, on such occasions, have no pity for the unna 
tural mother? But, is she actuated by the fear of 
the displeasure of parents, by the dread of shame 





makes the charm. The object of which we are 
speaking is delightful from first to last. It is‘one of 
the things which God has given to man as a reward 
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The temperature for the year at 12 o'clock. 63° 
5-15 warmer than 1824, 
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the warmest day, thermometer 97°. On the same!the inventors or the world, at present the law 
day the mercury stood higher in Paris, than on any/grants a monopoly to the inventor for a limited 
other in the year. ‘he season throughout warm, | time, provided the art, invention, discovery, or ma- 
fruitful, and remarkably healthy; neither fly, smut,'chine, be truly explained, deposited and recorded, 
nor rust, disturbed the farmer. Harvest commenc- for the benefit of mankind, when the time limited 
ed, generally, about twelve days earlier than in has expired, and the patent is not only an evidence 
1824. Very few sudden changes of temperature. |that the inventor has formally confided his secret 
We had abundance of spinach, fit for use in Febru-|to the publick, but also a declaration of the pro- 
ary and March, The Rosa multifloa remained ‘tection of the right from infringement: neverthe- 
rfectly green all winter, and the most tender less, of the infringement of the right, by others, a 
Finds of grapes were uninjured, although exposed jury of the country is only competent to decide. 
during the whole year. December 23d was the} As it can be mathematically demonstrated that 
coldest day—thermometer at 9°. ‘The whole depth no human invention can produce a machine capa- 


LE AIS vo enemennrtieenenneel 
granting unto your petitioner, his heirs, adminis- 
trators or assigns, the full and exclusive right of 
making, constructing, using and vending to others 
to be used, his said improvement, (art, invention, 
machine, manufacture or composition of matter, §c.)’ 
agreeably to the acts of Congress in such case made 
and provided; your petitioner having paid thirty 
dollars itito the treasury of the United States, and. 
complied with other provisions of said acts. 








The specification or description of the machine, 
urt, discovery, or invention, must be given in clear 
and specific terms, designating it from all other in- 





rain which fell during the year, 2 ieet 9 6-10 ble of undiminished power, or power regenerating 
a cians for each month 24 inches. itself, and forming what is called a perpetual mo-; 
{It is much to be regretted that we cannot get tion, an operative model will be demanded for every 
from each state, an annual table similar to the Such attempt, before a patent can be granted: 


ventions, and describing the whole in such a man- 
ner, as to comprehend not only the form and con- 
struction, (if a machine,) but also the mode of using 
the same; and if it be only an improvement ona 
certain machine already invented by the applicant 








above.—Ep. Am. Far.] a no proof can be given of its being what, 





PATENTS. 


its name designates, and for which a patent is de-| 5, any other, it ought to be so mentioned or describ- 
manded. It is hoped this will prevent many inge-| ed; and as this specification, description, or sche- 
nious, but unlearned men, from attempting what dule, enters into and forms part of the patent, it 


[We are glad of the opportunity to record the the scientific know to be impossible. Some set out) myst be without any references to a model or draws 
following, believing that it may save much trouble by searching, through levers and large wheels, to ing, and must be signed by the applicant or appli- 


and expense to inventors, authors. &c.) 
Patent Office, arch 5, 1811. | 

Having the honour of directing or superintend-’ 
ing the important duties of issuing patents ior arts 
and inventions, | have thought it a duty to iy fel- 
low citizens to publish a few lines of information, 
to facilitate the mode of acquiring patents, by which 
many may be enabled to dispense with long jour 
nies to the seat of government, or troubling their 
friends with a tedious correspondence. 

Viewing with astorishment the inventions of my 
countrymen, [I cannot contemplate them without 
being impressed with the idea that no nation on 
ex. rth surpasses them in genius. Even the unlettered 
inhabitants of the forest have perfected inventions 
that would have done honour to Archimedes; and I 
reproach myself for not having published, long ago, 
aiew directions how to proceed in securing the 
advantages of the efforts of their talents. 

Before an application be made for a patent, I 
would advise the inventor to examine well the Dic- 
tionaries of the Arts and Sciences, the Repertory of 
the Arts, and other publications that treat of the, 
mechanic arts, to endeavour tu ascertain if the in-| 
vention be new, also to make inquiry, of scientific 
characters, whether or not the invention or disco- 
very be practicable. ‘These previous inquiries will 
sometimes prevent great trouble. and save the ea- 
pense of much time, labour and money; fur a pa- 
tent does not confer rights where just claims do 
not exist; and as there is at present no discretiona- 
ry power to refuse a patent,* even where no just 
claim exists, it may appear proper to caution the 
purchaser of patent rights against the supposition 
that the invention patented, is always valuable or’ 
new, or that it interferes with no previous patent.’ 
The respectable names of the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and Attorney General, are requisite ' 
to give validity to a patent; but ought never to be 
considered as an evidence of the originality or utili- 
ty of the invention. The issuing of patents is 
grounded, not only on a desire to promote the pro-| 
gress of the ta > (arly but also to prevent the loss 
of valuable secrets, for many have been buried 
with the inventors, previous to the organization of 
this system of protection for the property of talent 
mind and genius. Formerly the arcana of any pro 
fession were withheld from the tyro; his initiation 
was gradual and secret, and the caution with which 
inventors worked, to prevent the infringement of 
unprotected rights, confined many important in- 
ventions to limits too narrow to materially benefit, 





*Except in the cases of interfering claims, till such 
claims have been settled by reference, according to the | 
6th section of the Law, vol. 2, p. 204. - | 


\ 


* position of matter,\ in ——— 


er to give velocity; this brings them to the point’ 
whence they set out---thus it is considered as an} 
axiom in mechanics, that to increase power is to! 
diminish velocity, motion or action, and vice versa. | 
They must also consider that man, in all his opera-| 
tions, works against gravity and friction. A perpe-| 
tual motion is therefore only considered as a perpe-| 
tual notion; and ought never to be attempted till, 
the sun rise in the west! 

The general law concerning the issuing of patents | 
will be found in the second volume of the laws of 
the United States, p 200. This law provides for 





Increase power; forgetting that this is to diminish |e ants, before two witnesses. It is material that this 
velocity—then they multiply and diminish the pow-) be in good language, and correctly written, as it is 


transcribed into-the patent, and-the original iy ae 
will be deposited in an office, that will hand them 
down to posterity; by which the honour of the 
country is concerned in this attention. ‘Che modest 
inventor will, no doubt, exclude those panegyrics 
on the excellence of his invention or discovery, 
which abound sometimes in the productions of the 
inferior genius, but which ought not to enter into 
the patent. : 
The following, or a similar oath or affirmation, 
taken [before a judge of any of the courts, or a 
justice of the peace, or any persen qualified to ad- 


citizens only; but a subsequent law (vol 5th, p. 88,)/ minister an oath,] by the applicant or applicants, 


provides also for applicants who have resided two| 


years or upwards in the United States, and who 

are not citizens. 

In applying for a patent, it is necessary to attend 
to every legal form; for. in consequence of inatten- 
tion to forms* only, some of the patents issued for- 
merly, have, in courts of law, been declared to be 
null and void. 

MODE OF APPLICATION. 

Every} inventor, before he presents his petition 
to the Secretary of State, signifying his desire of 
obtaining a patent, shall pay into the treasury of 
the United States thirty dollars.t for which he will 
be furnished with duplicate receipts, one of which 
he shall deliver to the Secretary of State, when he 
presents his petition; and the money thus paid shall 
be in full for the sundry services to be performed 
in the office of the Secretary of State consequent 
to such petition. This petition must be addressed 
to the Secretary of State, and may be in the fol- 
lowing. or in a similar style: 

———, Secretary of State of the 

United States: 

The petition of A. B. of 
of , and stete of 
fully represents: 

That your petitioner has invented a new and 
useful improvement [‘or§ art, machine, manufacture 
or composition of matter, or any new and useful im- 
provement in any art. machine, manufucture, or com- 
, not known or 


To the hon. 








——, in the county 
——-, respect- 














used before his application,” the advantages of 


which he is desirous of securing to himself and his 
legal representatives; he therefore prays that let- 
ters patent of the United States may be issued, 





* Oliver Evans’ was among the number. 

t See Laws of the United States, vol. 2, chap. xi. sec. 
11, p. 205. 

{ Notes of the Bank of the United States. 

§ Ist section of the above, p. 208. 


\must be subjoined to the specification, if citizens 
\of the United States. 
FORM. 
County of ——_——-—__, } ™ 
State of ———_——., § ** 

On this of , 182 , before 
the subscriber, a Justice of the Peace, in and for 
the said county, personally appeared the aforenamed 
A. B. and made solemn oath [or affirmation] accor- 
ding to law, that he verily believes himself to be 
the true and original inventor or discoverer of the 
art, [machine, invention, or improvement, composi- 
tion of matter, &c.} above specified and described, 
for —— (mention here the object or inten- 
tion) ————-, and that he is a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States. 








, Just. Peace. 

If not a citizen (or citizens.) the following addi- 
tion must be made to the declaration: “that he ve- 
rily believes himself to be the true and original in- 
ventor or discoverer of the art, &c. *And that the 
same hath not to the best of his (or her,) knowledge, or 
belief, been known or used either in this or any foreign 
country—” ‘Also. that he (or she,) hath resided in 
the United States for two years and upwards.” 

It is not necessary that the time of residence 
should immediately precede the application. 

If any inventor or discoverer should die intes- 
tate before an application be made for a patent, his 
legal representatives may apply for the patent, in 
trust for the heirs at law; otherwise in trust for the 
devisees.{ 

The specification must be accompanied by .a 
good drawing, in perspective, of the whole ma- 
chine or apparatus, “‘where} the nature of the case 
admits of drawings, or with specimens of the in- 
gredients, and of the composition of matter, suffi- 
cient in quantity for the purpose of experiment, 





*Laws of the U. 8. vol. v. chap. xxv. p- 86. 
{ Laws of the U. S. vol. v. chap. xxv. sect. 2, p. 86- 
{ tbid. vol. ii. chap. xi. p. 202. 
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where the invention is of a composition of matter.” |the expiration of the term, the author or authors, 
“And such inventor shall moreover, deliver a model! or proprietors, or any of them, be living, and a citi 
of his machine, provided the secretary shall deem|zen or citizens of these United States, or residents 
such model necessary.” It is requisite, in giving a| therein, the same exclusive right shall be continued 
drawing of the machine, to give also sectional|to him or them, his or their executors, administra- 
drawings of the interior, when the machine is com-|tors, or assigns, for the further term of fourteen 
plex; and every drawing should be accompanied years: provided he or they shall cause the title 


with explanatory references. If the machine be 
complex, a model will likewise be necessary, not 
only to explain and render comprehensible to a! 
common capacity, but also to prevent infringements 
of rights; for many will plead ignorance of draw- 
ings, who cannot avoid conviction by wheels and 
pinions. 

The drawings ought not to exceed a quarto size, 
and if confined to octavo they would be still better, 
where it can be done conveniently and distinctly. 

Many of the drawings in this office are executed 
ina very handsome style, and do much credit to 
the gentlemen whose names are ascertained. If the) 
artists would always sign them, with their direc- 
tions, information might be given to the applicants 


thereof to be recorded and published in the above 





———— 


not hesitate to express the belief that one made with 
accuracy on this principle, would tend greatly to fa- 
cilitate calculations in trigonometry and navigation 
and would also be very useful in drafting, &e. * 
(Signed) B. HALLOWELL, 
C. FARQUHAR, 
Principals of Alexandria Boarding Schoot, 
We agree with B. Hallowell and C. Farquhar, i 


manner, within six months before the expiration of! the above opinion. 


the first term of fourteen years aforesaid In se- 
curing designs for paper hangings and ornaments 
for rooms, &c. a specimen of each should be depo- 
sited in the clerk’s office, where the inventor re- 
sides, who will describe, in writing, all the orna- 
ments, and the colours used in each, so as to desig- 
nate them with the changes that are proposed to 
be used in changing the ground and general tint. 
Let each paper thus described, be numbered 1, 2, 
3, &e. and after entering them in the clerk’s office, 
and publishing them as directed, iet a specimen of 
each be sent to the hon the Secretary of State, or 
through him to the person who directs the patent 





for patents, where to apply for drawings. 

‘The papers must be ail sent directed to the Su-; 
perintendent of the Patent Office, under cover to 
the Secretary of State, which of course renders) 
them free of postage; but if models be sent, their! 
freight or carriage hither must be paid, and beiore| 
packing them, the name or names of the inventor 
or inventors should be written thereon, with the 
name of the machine, and the date; for, sometimes 
on receiving them, it is difficult to know to whom 
they appertain. 

The Congress being impressed with a high sense 
of the value of the inventions of our citizens, have! 
purchased an elegant and extensive building, where-| 
in preparations are made for the accommodation of 
a very numerous collection of the machines illus-| 
trative of the ingenuity displayed; and this Museum) 
of the virts, it is presumed, will stimulate the inge- 
nious to send the models of their machines and in- 
ventions in a style that will rather honour than dis- 
credit theniselves and our country. 

Copy rights of books, prints, charts, maps, &c.| 
are secured “*by* depositing, before publication, a) 
printed copy of the title of such map, chart, book, 
or books, in the clerk’s office, of the district court, 
where the author or proprietor shall reside, who 
will record the same; and the author or proprietor 
shall, within two months from the date of the re- 
cord, cause a copy of the said record to be publish 
ed in one or more of the newspapers printed in the 
United States, for the space of four weeks. And if 
amap or chart, shall cause the following words to 
be irupressed on the face thereof, viz: Entered ac- 
cording to act of Congress the day of 
182 , fhere-insert the date when the same was de- 
posited in the oifice,] by A. B. of the siate of ——, 
(here insert the authors or proprietor’s name, and 
the place and state where he resides.) Any 
person wishing to republish a copy-right book, print 
or map, must first obtain leave in writing froin the 
proprietor, signed before two witnesses, and any 
person publishing a map, print, &c. without first 
complying wiih the law, is liable to a penalty of 
100 dollars. | 

Withinj six months of publishing the map, chart,) 
book, or books, the author or proprietor shail de-| 
liver, or cause to be delivered, to the Secretary of 
State,a copy of the same; and, when deposited! 
and entered in the Department of State, a certiti-| 
cate will be returned of its being received.{ ‘This| 
will secure the sole right of publication, fourteen) 
years, to the author or proprietor, if a citizen of 
the United States, or resident therein. “And, if at, 

| 














——___—_——| 


*See an act for the encouragement of learning, &c. 
Laws of the U.S. vol. Ist, chap. 15, sect. 3, p. 121, 
t Laws of the U.S. vol. 1, sect. iv. p. 122, 








oflice, with corresponding descriptions and num- 
bers; and a certificate of such a deposit will com- 
plete the requisitions of the law in securing the ex 
clusive right to each original production of genius. 
WM. 'THORNTON. 


TO MAKE COMMON INK. 
ounces of powdered Galls, 
ounce of Copperas, 
ounce of rasped Logwood, 
ounce of Guin Arabic. 

To be put into 1 quart of soft water, and suffered to 
remain 8 or 10 days, and tu be shaken before use. 

The above is by Dr. Lewis, an English Chemist 
of eminence, and has been recomimended by scien- 
tific men in this country. 
New England Farmer. 
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THE MATHEMATICIAN’S SCALE. 

In this scale most of the properties of all other 
mathematical instruments are united, and it is so 
constructed that any problem in trigonometry can 
be solved without drawing parallel lines or having 
recourse to any other instrument. Latitude, de- 
parture, course and distance, can be found with ac- 
curacy by only turning the scale. 

‘The description of the scale is as follows, viz: 


J. ROBERDEAU, 
Board of Topographical Engineers, 
JAMES D. WOODSIDE, 
Mathematician, 
WM. THORNTON, 
Patent Office. 
JOHN M. MORSE, 
General Land Office, 
C. SCHWARTZ, 
Draftsman of Navy Board, 
Having examined the model of the instrument 
above mentioned, it is with great pleasure that | 
certify that the instrument can be used with great 
advantage for many useful purposes in surveying, 
\diraiting, and also the plotting of surveys, &c. 
BERNARD, 
Brig. Gen. and Membe: of the Board of Engineers, 
The subscriber would sell the riht of making and 
selling the above named instrument, on very rea- 
sonable terms to the purchaser; a letter addressed 
to this office would be attended to, or the subscriber 
may be seen by calling at Griffith Jones, watch mak- 
er, Market street, Baltimore. 
MARK TWICHELL. 
January 19, 1826. 





From the Portland, (Maine) Patriot, Jan. 20. 

Mr. Evitor—I observed in the Eastern Argus, 
of the 3d inst. a very interesting obituary notice 
(of my deceased friend) John Allen, M. D. of Saco, 
As it is characteristic of Methodist divines to own 
good horses, I will note the following paradox. 

When the late Dr. Ailen located himself in Saco, 
in 1795, he owned a bay mare six years old. In 
April. 1797, | accompanied him from Scarborough 
ito New Gloucester ‘The mare had a long body,a 
| black mane, and a switch tail of the same colour, 
| She was a natural trotter, of a low carriage, good 
limbs, and a safe traveller. About the year 1800, 
‘Dr. A. disposed of this mare toa Mr Warner, of 
|New Gloucester, in exchange for a white stud. Mr, 





First, a cir-le marked on both sides in the fullow-| W. sold the mare to Peleg Chandler, Esq. of New 
ing manner.—-The side on which the limb of the | Gloucester, who owned her until she was twenty- 
scale turns is marked with the line of chords, the four years old, when he sold her to John Loring, 
other side has the lines of chords, sines, tangents,| Esq of Buckticld—And about two years after, a 
semitangents, and seccants, which plainly demon-! jockey from the vicinity of Boston appeared at New- 
strate the use of those lines. On the centre of this Gloucester, in pursuit of a speedy trotting horse. 
circle, is annexed a limb of the scale which turns on|‘Tle old swingletail (so called) was recommended. 
a pivot, and reaches with one end to the line of; The jockey proceeded to Buckfield, and purchased 
chords at the edge of the circle, which gives the|her for the sum of $130 (she being twenty-six years 
course, and extending with the other through a cross|ld) and proceeded to Boston; and after graining 
limb and a segment: of circle which slides on this! her a sufficient time, offered her as a match to any 
limb to the circle; this limb has the line of equal other on the turf. She won a purse of $500, and 
parts; the cross limb has the line of equal parts succeeded as a trotter against all others. From 





fIbid. sect. 1. p. 118, 119. ‘instrument, constructed by Mark Twichell, we do 


and the line of numbers; the segment has the line 
of equal parts only; the cross limb forms a right an- 
gle with the limb which turns on the centre of the 


circle, so by the circle the course is given, and by)10 England. 


this cross limb the distance; above this turns a 
straight limb marked with a line of equal parts, 
which by turning gives latitude, departure, course 
and distance. ‘The construction of the seale is very 
sunple, so much so, that any common person could 
in less than half a day learn the use of it so as to 
solve any question in trigonometry with accuracy, 
and give latitude, departure, course and distance. 


Recommendations. 
Having examined the model of a mathematical 


Boston she was taken to New York, where she re- 
mained unrivalled, until she was sold for $1100 to an 
English gentleman, who exported her to Liverpool 
A ‘TRAVELLER. 


oe 


SPORTING OLIO. 


ON DOG-BREAKING. 

In the first place, it is indispensably necessary 
that the sportsman should procure dogs whose 
breed is unexceptionably good; as well-bred dogs 
are more than half broke the moment you take them 
into the field. ‘The dog is an animal possessed of 
an uncommon degree of sagacity;—in short. he has 

















lreasoning powers to a very great extent, which may 
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be converted to the pleasure or the service of his heat of the month of August, particularly on moun-| wise excellent dogs have been ruined by ignorance * 
master; yet, in this respect, dogs will be found to|tains where water is seldom to be met with. On) and brutal passion. 


No. 45.—Vot. 7.] 
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vary very much; and while some will appear to ex- paw whole, the setter is a hardy, high-spirited ani-| Well-bred dogs generally begin to hunt at an early 
hibit instinct merely, others will be found to evince|mal; but he is often found troublesome to break, period, though it will sometimes happen (but not 
a degree of acuteness very similar to reason. There 'and can only be kept steady by incessant labour, often) that a dog will continue so long before he 
js a countless variety of the dog tribe, many of the | backed, but too frequently, by severe correction. For! manifests a disposition for hunting, as to induce a 
pon-descript ramifications of which, with an ugly|those who follow the diversion very ardently, and suspicion that he is guod for nothing Let no.sports- 
and diminutive form, seeim to sink much below the |are out almost every day, the setter will frequently; man be too hasty in making this conclusion, At 





encral level of the canine tribe in sagacity, while 
the nobler kind appear to rise in the scale of im- 


rtance in proportion as they are judiciously bred, | ally, will find greater satisfaction in the more steady | walk out, supposing it to be in the 
and afterwards cherished by the fostering care of and better regulated exertions of the pointer |where; and, occasionally, lead him in a cord, or 


But the most sagacious of 


their humane protector. 
all the varieties of this highly interesting animal is, 
without dispute, the Vewfoundland dog. His olfac- 





be found a valuable acquisition; but they who enjoy | the age of five or six months, or even earlier, you 
the fascinating amusement of shooting only occasion-| should allow your dog to accompany you wher you 


| 


anes or else- 


The pointer is of foreign origin, and is known,| couple him with «nother Gog. “He may be allowed 


with but slight difference of form, not only in Spain, | 
but in Portugal, and, also, in Franee. ‘The point-| 


to ramble to a certain distance, so as not to be out 
of call; occasionally, making him come behind you 


tory organs are of the first order, yet, as from his | ers that have been brought immediately from Spain| at the word back. The fewer words that are used 
heavy, long, and loose form he is unable to support |are heavy and clumsily formed; those trom Portu-}in each lesson the better, which should be always 
the fatigue of a day’s range, he, on this account gal are somewhat lighter; while the French breed the same, of the plainest sound, as wellas the most 
alone, is ill-caleulated for the shooting sportsman. ‘is remarkable for a wide furrow which runs between | distinct from each other, as the dog is guided by the 
Similarly important disqualifying observations would the nostrils, and which gives to the animal’s coun-!sound alone; any meaning beyond what the sound 
apply to most of the other varieties of the dog, till tenance a very grotesque appearance. All the) and tone convey is, of course, above the capacity of 
we come to the pointer and seller, which appear pointers, however, exhibita very different form and a quadruped. At this perigd, it will not be amiss to 


altogether most admirably adapted to the purpose 
for which they are so generally used. We may, 
however, remark that the mere pointing or setting 
is by no means confined to these two particular 
kinds; on the contrary, terriers, hounds, and all 
dogs inclined to hunt, may be easily taught to point 
or sei, or in other words, to pause or stop, on their 
approaching game. Indeed, there are few dogs 
given to hunting but will point naturally, in the 
course of a little time, which arises noGoubt from 
the foilowing reason: as a young dog ascertains his 
proximity to game by his sense of smell. so, on his 
near approach, he is eager to seize it; but finding, 
after repeated trials, that he is unable to accomplish 
his purpose, he becomes more circumspect or wary, 
and will be observed to pause for a short space, and 
then make a sudden rush to secure his object. This 
pause is, no doubt, for the purpose of ascertaining, 
by his olfactory organs, the exact spot where the 
game is seated; and the observation of this very 
circumstance, there is not a eoubt, originated the 


character froin the setter: they are thick and heavy|teach him to crouch at a piece of bread, or any 


creatures, with large chubby heads, long pendant 
ears, and are covered with short smooth hair, nor 
do they always possess that gencrosity of disposition 
which is so distinguishing a trait in the character 
of the setter; in fact, they ure of little value till 
crossed with the more generous bicod of these isl-! 
ands. Yet the conjunction of the setter and the, 
pointer is by no means advisabie, since the produc-| 
tion generally uaites the worst qualities of the two,| 
without any of those requisites, perhaps, for which 
the two breeds ure must highly prized, Sometimes, 
indeed, a first rate dog is produced between a setter 


anda pointer; but it rarely happens: the cross, at) should be administered with moderation. 


best, is never to be depended on; and for one good 
dog thus obtained, there will be found, on an ave-! 
rage, twenty very indifierent or bad dogs; while not 
the ieast depensience can be placed on the offspring 


valuable dogs are, unquestionably, those produced 
betweeu the Spanish pointer and the deep tlewed 


thing else you may think proper, and not to stir till 
he is ordered: this may be easily done by gentle cor- 
rection when he does wrong, and by rewarding him 
when he has done right. A good time for this in- 
troductory lesson is before you fced him, and he 
should never be allowed to eat till he has performed 
his task in a satisfactory manner. The word down 
is short, and sounds well from the mouth, and is all 
that is necessary to make the dog crouch, except 
when he shows any unwillingness to execute what 
you desire, when sivrah! spoken in an angry tone, 
may perhaps produce obedience; if not, the whip 
Further, 
it may be as well to teach him, at the same time, 
words of caution, such for instance, as take heed; 
as well as of encouragement, as good boy; the latter 
should not be used profusely, but applied in the most 


of the very best animals thus obtained. ‘lhe most judicious manner, as encouragement is very apt to 


induce a dog to commit errors. A plurality of 
teachers should, if possible, be avoided, one instruct- - 


idea of the setting dog; the sportsman carefully im- foxhound or deep-tiewed harrier, particularly if the oy being amply sutticient. Whenever a dog is cor- 
proving, by education, a quality wiuch he easily progeny incline much to the pointer; unless, indeed, rected, either at this period or afterwards. in the 
discovered would so essentially conduce to the plea- speed be more the object -han acute olfactory field, he should not be suffered to leave you till he is 
sures of the field. ‘nerves, when the lighter kind of hounds will be found satisfied that you intend him no further chastise- 

Taking it for granted, therefore, that all dogs to answer best. ‘Ihe Spanish pointer has been al-; ment: for example, if a dog be guilty of so great a 
which will range for game will navuraily pause or ready so judiciously crossed, and is arrived at such | fault, when hunting, as to render a severe flogging 
set, yet none of the various kinds seem so quickly a degree of pertection, as to leave little to be de-' 





to adopt this sagacious manceuvre as the poiuter or 
setter, nor is any one of them every way so admi- 
rably adapted as an auxiliary to the fowling-piece. 
Next to the Newfoundland dog, on the score of pow- 
erful instinct, or animal reasoning, may be ranked 


lessons as the setter. 


sireu in the way of experiment;—good pointers are: 


sily broke or tfained, and not so apt to forget their 





indispensable, you should not allow him immedi- 
ately to run away after the flagellation, but compel 


now to be met with in all parts of the kingdom.' him to remain at your feet for some seconds or a 
Pointers are very susceptible of education, are ea-| minute, otherwise, you will not be able to catch 


him, perhaps, should he require a second chastise- 
ment. When a severe flogging is necessary, it is 


the pointer; his countenance is open, intelligent,| Having offered these preliminary remarks on the’ advisable to put a cord round the neck of the dog, 
and expressive, while his speed, s rength, and per- varieties of the dog, I will now proceed to a consi-/ by which means the punishment may be adminis- 
severing spirit enable him to continue the chase for ,deration of the subject more immediately under di.-| tered more effectually. J 


a length of time almost incredible. 


cussion. 


A very mistaken notion has obtained cur- 


After the dog has been thus brought under sub- 


The pointer and setter, though used for the same|rency among sportsinen, namely, that those dogs! jection, or reduced to the requisite obedience, at 


urpose, offer, individually, a very diflerent object 
or contemplation, either as regards their external 


which it is difficult to reduce to the required subor- 
dination, ultumately prove, when thoruughiy sup- 


jany period, from the age of eight to eighteen months 
jaccording as he is strong and healthy, he may be 


appearance or their mode of questing for game.|dued, superior to all others. How such an idea taken into the field, cither with or without another 


Speaking on this subject, the author of the “Shoot- 


could have become prevalent I am at a loss to con- 


er’s Companion” observes,—*The setter is the! jecture,; but 1 have not the least hesitation in pro- 


handsomest and the most generous of the canine 
race, but by what peculiar cross he originated is 
unknown; and all conjectures on this head, though 
very interesting to the sportsmen, are too much in- 
volved in uncertainty to be, for a moment, depend- 
ed on.” ‘The setter is fleeter than the pointer; 
and, as his feet are small and much protected by 
hair, he has a decided advantage on hard ground, 
orin frosty weather, but, at the commencement oi 
the shooting season, when the weather is oppress 

ively hot, he suffers more from thirst than the point- 
er, arising, no doubt, from his long, thick, and warm 
coat of hair, which, though extremely convenient 
in cold weather, nevertheless, exposes this generous 
@nimal to great inconvenience during the intense 








nouncing iterroneous. ‘hat there have been good 
dogs of this description I am wailing to admit,—one, 
perhaps, out of a bundred; but it must be acknow- 
ledyed, after all, that the steadiness of the very best 
of tuese hardy, headstrong dogs is seldom to be de- 
pended on; they are always apt to spring the game, 
particularly when hunted in company; and it ts o:ly 
by hard labour, or excessive correction; or both, 
that their mischievous impetuosity can be restrained, 

The first object to be considered in training a 
dog ts the animals temper: some dogs require tre- 
quent and severe correction, while, with others, 
mild treatment, and even encouragement, are in- 
dispensable. ‘I'he most philosophic putience is an 
admirable quality in a dog-breaker, as many other- 


|dog, and suffered to hunt whatever he pleases, (cx- 
\cept sheep or domestic animals,) and, in fact, to run 
‘riot. Larks,as they so frequently present them- 
\selves, will, most likely, be the first object of his 
attention; these he will spring and chase very ea- 
gerly; if partridges come in his way, he will do the 
same, with this difference only, that his eagerness 
will much increase; it will be still greater should he 
come in contact with a pheasant; and if a hare hap- 
pen to rise before him, he will not fuil to chase, 
with all imaginable ardour, and will, most likely, 
open in the pursuit. In this way he may be indulged 
till such time as he has become so attached to the 
sports that he may, be checked without+the least dan- 
ger of his being overfaced, and thus induced to blink 
his game, or be otherwise rendered shy. 
(To be continued in our nect.) 
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. ; . e ru off. e acid chiefly employed is the 
Intel ae Gta A eenee ot went ie marine; but both the vitriolic and nitrous succeed ARTICLES. a 
the fields nie hes lafhat on the ground, at a little very well. They should be so far diluted as not to aii from to |from to” 
distance: soon after an eagle pounced upon the in-|P¢ in danger of corroding the parchment, after! BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbi./ 8 50 
St. ond cuted it eter, The woman, who| hich the degree of strength does not seem to be) BACON, and Hams, . . | Ib. a) 1 
ae : ieee ie oe a matter of much nicety. BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 33} 34 
heard the cries of the child in the air, is become; COFFEE, Java,.....|— is} 19 23 
insane, and is now in the hospital at Malmoe. - po re ee 15} 17; 18] 99 
[Hamburg paper. ANte PARMDS. COTTON, Louisiana, &e.| — 16, 18) ° 
-s= oe Georgia Upland, . re 14} 144 
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a > each number to No. 18.| — 
TO DRY SALT BEEF AND PORK. — A ee anes ee CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 124 ss 14] 4g 
‘ Sans 7 _|THE MARYLA UL TY, r. _ ee ee oe 12 
ble bation, that the brine ‘say drain off as fast as|COX'*, 0m Thursday, 19th inst —present, CHEESE,.-. 22... /—| | 10) 1] 
‘ - hap J aig R. Caton, President, pro tem. FEATHERS, Live,... | — $2; S3/. $1 
it forms, rub the salt well in, and be careful to ap- Col. Bosley, J. B. Morris, Dr. Thomas, George |FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl! 2 75! 3 00) 5 UO 
ply it to every niche; afterwards put it into either! sell lilies h. Georse Cooke, James| Shad, trammed te 8 
f the above utensils; when it must be frequently | oward, J. Hollingsworth, George Cooke, James) “yi, : 0| 95 
pln Re ™ were Y | Gittings, D. Williamson, jr.— Trustees FLAXSEED, Rough,. . bush) 9 ; 
turned, after the brine has ceased running, it must} J < Ski Cor. S >: , FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 62) 4 75; 6 00) 6 § 
be quite buried in salt, and kept closely packed. “tng ese toed. "Th, +s . Extra. ...... o. | — } { none 
Meat which has had thesbones taken out is the best! On motion, ieso a at it Is expedient to pre- ar er —|4 | 425) 
for salting. In some places, the salted meat is press- jeent a memorial to Congress, praying that rock salt) Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 5 00; jnone 
da tr heave welatiés or a screw. to éxtract the| 7 be allowed to be imported duty free for the|PFLAX, ......... | Ib. 9} 11) 
he J eg, , [uses of agriculture. GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b| 5 00; | 5 50 
ee Resolved, That Mr. Caton, Dr. Thomas. and Mr.|GRAUN, Indian Corn, . bush) 55) 66 
TO PICKLE IN BRINE. Williamson be a committee to draw up the memo-| Wheat, family Flour, | — | 100 1 05) 
A good brine is made of bay salt and water, tho-|rial, and subrnit it to the consideration of the Board do. Lawler,. . «+ - = 60; 87) 
roughly saturated, so that some of the salt remains at their next meeting. - ei : a ese pee 85) 
undissolved; into this brine the substances to be! Nothing further clainting the attention of the) » ~ aclaneeese 1%, fag 55| | 
preserved are plunged, and kept covered with it. Board, it adjourned to meet at Mr. Morris’ on avtoy, ieee F< | 95| 1 00 
Among vegetables, French beans. artichokes, olives,; Thursday, 16th February Clover Seed, Red .. | Ib.| 4 75! | 5 25 
and the different sorts of samphire, may be thus James Howarn, Sec’y. Ruta Baya Seed,. . . ‘bush! 1 | 
preserved, and among animals, herrings. -_ Orchard Grass Seed, | — | 1 75) 2 00) 
> ' . ° P , Mangel Wurtzel Seed,, — | 1 25) | 1 50, 
TO SALT BY ANOTHER METHOD. eC?There will be a special meeting of the Board Timothy seed, ... . | — | @ 25| | 9 50 
Mix brown sugar, bay salt, common salt, each Of Trustees at the residence of Gen. Ridgely, the} gats) 7... Te |— 35| 36) 42 
President of the Society, on Wednesday next, the] Beans White, ... | 1 50! , 1 62) 


two pounds; salt-petre eight ounces, water two 

gallons; this pickle gives meats a fine red colour, 

while the sugar renders them mild and of excellent 

flavour. Large quantities are to be managed by the 

above proportions. | 
SUBSTITUTE FOR YEAST. 

Boil one pound of good flour, a quarter of a pound 
of brown sugar, and a little salt, in two gallons of 
water for one hour; when milk-*varm, bottle it and 
cork it close; it will be fit for use in twenty-four 


hours. One pint of this will make 18 lbs. of bread. 
| 


TO RESTORE BAD YEAST. 

Mix with it a little flour, sugar, salt, brandy,, 

and beer, and these will confer on it the qualities 

of good yeast. Good yeast may also be made by; 
adding the same mixture to the grounds of ale. 


TO RESTORE DECAYED WRITINGS. 
Cover the letters with phlogisticated or prussic'! 


alkali, with the addition of a diluted mineral acid; | has jikewise Cornshellers on the most approved plan— 
upon the application of which, the letters change’ his cylindrick Straw Cutters and Brown's Vertical Spin- 
very speedily to a deep blue colour, of great beauty | ners, are as usual kept on hand, ready to order at his 
and intensity. To prevent the spreading of the| manufactory, No. 36 Pratt street. 


colour, which, by blotting the parchment, detracts 
greatly from the legibility, the alkali should be put 


on first, and the diluted acid added upon it. ‘The Timber: those who are eutting that kind of timber had 
method found to answer best has been, to spread} etter call and get the dimensions. J.S. E. 


the alkali thin with a feather or a bit of stick cut to! 
a blunt point. Though the alkali should oceasion| 
no sensible change of colour yet the moment the| 
acid comes upon it, every trace of a letter turns at! 
once to a fine blue, which soon acquires its full in- 


colour of the original trace. If, then, the corner of! 


a bit of blotting paper be carefuliy and dexterously | Unnatural Mother, a Sermon by Wiiliam Cobbett— 
applied near the letters, so as to imbibe the super- | Meteorological Observations, in tabular form, in Wash- 


fluous liquor, the staining of the parchment may be/i 
in a great measure avoided; for it is this superfluous 
liquor which, absorbing part of the colouring mat- 
ter from the letters, becomes a dye to whatever it 





|them—On Cob Meal—Newly invented Angular Balance 
. “ ‘ | Plough-——Extraordinary Cows—On Grasses, extract 
tensity, and is beyond comparison stronger than the from the Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis. with experi- 


|application and forms to be used for properly securing | 
them, by William Thornton, Superintendent of Patent 
Office—Totmake Common tnk—Newly invented Mathe-! Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN §&. 
maticai Scale, by Mark Twichell—On Dog breaking— 


ist February, :t 1 o'clock, P M to take into consi- 
derition a communic:tion from the Board of ‘Trus- 


tees on the Eastern Shore ot Muryland. 
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DAVISS IMPROVED PLOUGH. 

The subseriber thankful for the very liberal encour- 
agement he has met with since he commenced the ma- 
nufacturing of Gideon Davis’ improved ploughs, would 
inform the publie that he has an assortment of them on 
hand manulactured in the best manner, and of the best 
materialsk—Mr Davis lias recently made a great im- 
provement in casting tle shares, so as to render them 
much harder and stronger. 

The great advaniage wi:ich these ploughs possess 
over all others in use, ior easy draft and cheap repairs, 
will be readily acknowiedged by those who have them 
in use.—The subseriver is also agent for }:yland Rodes 
of Va. for disposing of the privilege of manufacturing 








his improved Patent Hill-side /'louzh. This is consider-' 
ed a very valuable improvement for the purpose intend. | 
ed—They will be kept by the subscriber for saie—he 


JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 
N. B. Wanted immediately a quantity of good Plough | 
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SUGARS, Havana Winte, ¢.1b./13 50; 

do. Brown,..|—/|10 (10 60 
LO viSi@MG, 6 so 2 0s | | § 50/10 00) 
OA 566d ae xs | Ib. 19} 22) 
Lump, ..'. 2.00 | —_ 16; 18) 

SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 75| g0| 1 
Ginger, Ground,. . . | — 7| | 
Pepeer. 6 sss oe i¢) 17| 

SALT, St. Ubes, .... ‘bush) 46 48| 
Liverpool Ground . . | — 50| 52 

SHOT, Balt. ali sizes, . |ewt.| 9 50) lhe 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50) 3 00, 3 

do. Sicily,..|— |! 20] 1 30} 
Ribot ss 5c eee P| Yo 
a ee Oa ee doz. 4 {8 | 
Port, first quality, . . gal.| 1 59] 2 00) 2 

WOOL, Merino, full bI'd) Ib. | 35| 40 

do. crossed,..;—j} 28) 30 
Common, Country, . | —j| 2% 
Skinpers’ or Pulled,. |— 1} 93! $35: 
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SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St 


Paul and Market streets, where every description of 


Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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—= ———— . SPT AD 
LTURE. Dear Sir,—You have bred sheep for many years; |experience in both countries, as [ have followed the 
AGRICU have travelled into various states—have manifested business of a wool stapler in this country six years 
SHEEP great zeal for the improvement of live stock—-have |last past, as also a number of years in England. 
Dear Siz ; en rewarded by the highest prices, and highest I am, very respectfull r, 


The enclosed papers, presented at the last meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, may 
illustrate some points upon sheep husbandry, which 
have recently been discussed in your paper. 

Respectfully, yours, 
JOHN P. MILNOR, 
J. 8. Skinner, Esa. Ree. Sec’ry. 

We have examined the Southdown sheep at 
Powelton. They are accurately formed, appear to 
have great vigour, small bone, wide loins, wide 
behind the shoulder, large bind quarters in propor- 
tion to their size, long frames, short joints, close 
fleeces, extending under, and covering the belly, se 
compact as to have the appearance of Merino fleec- 
es; the wool appears equal to 7-Sihs Merino, 


‘sey, Without your having seen them? 





Although we are farmers by vocation, we have 
never seen sheep resembling them in form or cha- 
racter, both of which we consider as peculiarly 
fitted for the general uses of this state. Some of 
us have travelled through Maryland and New Jer- 
sey, yet none of us have seen such sheep. 

"We have also examined the Durham Short Horn 
eattle. We have never seen animals better frted 
for the yoke in gait; the bull, although appearing 
heavy from his round shape, moves with great) 
vigour, and places his feet so accurately, that the; 
tracks made with his fore feet, are occuried by his, 
hind feet as he advances. The heifers also, move | 
with alaerity and have very straight legs. | 

We are all dairy farmers, and have visited Pow- | 
elton at our own suggestion. to satisfy our minds as} 
to the dairy properties of the females. We do not 
hesitate to say that they have all the appearance of) 
great milkers, having also yellow skins. We think | 


the heilers excel in these points, all which we have | 


LUYUYD JONES, 

ISAAC W. ROBERTS, j 
PAUL JONES, 

DAVID ROBERTS, 
JOHN ROBERTS, 
JOSEPH TRASEL, 
GEORGE W. ROBERTS, 
ISAAC HESTON. 


Philadelphia county, Jan. 10, '826.  @ 


seen. 


I offered at two Exhibitions, Merino sheep, and 
took premiums for them. The wool was always 
sold and considered as equal to Merino wool. You 
purchased part of my flock, as they were supposed 
to unite good shape and grazing properties with 
fine fleeces. One of my rams produced in succes- 
sive years fifteen pounds of wool in the yolk—one 
of the ewes produced nine pounds. As my farm 


adjoined my marsh meadow, the sheep had a range! 


at most seasons of the year upon grass. The wool 
was therefore unusually free from all dirt except 
the yoik, of which it bad a large quantity. 

‘These sheep were valued by the butchers, They 
were large. ‘Three two-years old grass fed wethers, 
to the best of my belief yielded 674 pounds of rough 
or gut fat. 

My flock were produced by a ram purchased 
from Mr. Wilson’s stock, which I selected when a 
lamb, for his round and good shape; but I ascribe 
the weight of woul, size of carcass and proof, to my 
erossing with the Southdown blood of Mr. Waln’s 
imported stock. 

have examined the Southdown sheep at Powel- 
ton. I think them extraordinary animals, having 
ood forms, with the appearance of being thrifty. 
he fleeces are compact resembling Merino. I do 
not recollect to have seen such sheep in this, or in 
any other part of the country, taking into conside- 


premiums for sheep of the mixed Dishley, Teeswa- 

ter and Southdown race, and have aided me in pro- 

curing the very best animals of that variety. I 

thus rely especially upon your judgment and ask 

your opinion. N HARE POWEL. 
Mr. Aaron CLEMENT. 


Have you ever seen such sheep, as my imported 
Southdown sheep? 

“ins. | have seen sheep, whose faces and legs 
have some resemblance to yours, but entirely dif- 
ferent in form, yours being decidedly superior. 

Do you think sheep so peculiar in form and ap- 
pearance, could exist in Pennsylvania or New Jer- 


Ans. | have never known any of the pure South- 
downs to be in existence, in either of the above 
named states, with the exception of those said to 
have been imported by Captain Beanes into New 
Jersey, and they have been crossed with other 
breeds until they bear but little resemblance to the 
migival stock. 

liave tuese Southdown sheep close fleeces, co- 
vering weil their bellies with wool of fine quaiity? 

Ans. Your Soutidownus are clothed with woo! of 
fine quality, and close staple, their bellies well co- 
vered, 

Have they good forms, with the appearance of 
vigor and hardiness? 

Ans. Their form I think, superior to most sheep! 
that I have seen. ‘They appear to be vigorous and | 
uardy. 

Have they wide chests, wide loins, heavy hind 
quarters, long frames, exhibiting a good carcass for 
a grazier? 

Ans. ‘They possess the abuve named fine points 
ina very eminent degree. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


AAKUN CLEMENT. 


Sir,—I have observed in Merino sheep, that those 
which have the most yolk, have the best and finest 
fleeces. 

| have examined your Southdown sheep, and do 
not hesitate to suy thut | nave never seen such 
sheep; and they appear to me to be better adapted 
to this country, than any other sheep I have seen. 
The wool is sufficiently tine. 

I have been a farmer in Delaware county, Penn- 
sylvania, for upwards of thirty years. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
JOHN THOMSON. 
Joun Hare Powe , Esa. Jan, 7, 1826. 

I have been a farmer more than twenty years. I 
have kept a drovers’ inn, for sixteen years, on the 
great western entrance to Philadeiphia, and near 
the town. Larye droves of sheep are brought to 
my premises. [I have known a thousand sold in one 
day. 1 think twenty thousand sheep, or thereabouts, 
are annually sold at my establishment. I am a 
dealer in live stock, and have devoted much time 
to examining different animals. 

I have handled the Southdown sheep, last brought 
to Powelton from England, and am of opinion that 
they are beyond all question, the finest sheep I ever 
saw; and I think there is as much differemace between 
them and the common sheep of the country, as be- 
tween a full blooded turf horse and a Canada cart 
horse. CHRISTIAN YOUNG. 

Blockley, Jan. 16, 1826. 

Joun Hare Powe t, Esa. 

In answer to your inquiries, I have sold South- 

down wool in England, and | do prefer the pick 


BENJAMIN BULLOCK. 
P. S. The finest fleeces have always the most 
yolk if produced on the same land. I refer to Me- 
rinoes. 


The above ideas in regard to wool from sheep’ 
stated, agree with my opinion. 

ANTH’Y DAVIS. 
Mr. Minor, 
The samples of wool shown to me this afternoon 
by John Hare Powel, Esq., being from a Southdown 
ram, 1 think is equal to wool from 7-8ths blooded 
ram (Merino,) of this country. 
BENJAMIN BULLOCK. 
Philadelphia, 1 mo., 8d, 1826. 


I have likewise samples of wool as above, and 
am of the same opinion. ANTH’Y DAVIS. 


PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL S0O- 
CIETY. 
Tue Society met at their Hall, on Saturday, Ja- 
nuary 14, 1826, the following members being pre- 
sent: ; 
Manuel Eyre, George Blight, Loyd Jones, Tho- 
mas Smith, of Delaware, Samuel Davis, James, 
Worth, Dr. Hare, Wm. H. Keating, Aaron Cle- 
ment, Jonathan ‘Thomas, Caleb Churchman, Peter 
Grahain, ‘Thomas Mitchell, Thomas Landreth, Geo. 
Vashington Sargeant, John Hare Powel, Reuben 
Haines and John P. Milnor. * 
‘The following members were unanimously elect- 
ed officers for the present year: 
President—JonatHan Roperts. 
Vice-Presidents—WV illiam Harris, James Worth, 
Stephen Duncan, ‘Thos. Serrill, 
George Sheati. 
Corresponding Secretary—John Hare Powel. 
Treasurer—George Blight. 
Directors—-Manuel Eyre, Jonathan Thomas, 
Reuben Haines, William J. Miller, 
William Phillips, Caleb Churchman, 
Thomas Smith, Samuel West, John 
Willcox, Samel Davis, Henry L. 
Waddell, James Cox, Anthony 
Taylor, Mathew Roberts, Richard 
B. Jones, G. W. Holstein, John G. 
Watmough, William Darlington, 
Charles Miner, William Evans, 
Recording Secretary—John P. Milnor. 
Assistant Recording Secretaries—Charles J. Da- 
vis, Adam Siter. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected mem- 
bers: 

Isaac W. Roberts, Paul Jones, John Roberts, 
Geo. W. Roberts, John Moss, Wm. Cook, Charles 
Kuhn. 

Communications were presented by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary— 

From the Board of Health, on the removal from 
the precincts of the city, of offensive substances, and 
their conversion into “‘inodorous manures;” exhibit- 
ing various processes pursued in Europe, for the 
attainment of such objects. 

From James William, Esq. of Hilton, Philadel- 
phia county, on the cultivation of root crops; on his 
successful experiments in feeding neat cattle; on 
the nutritive matter contained in white turnips, and 
their effects cn swine; on his mode of cultivating, 
gathering, securing and applying them, accompa- 
nied by details supporting his opinions. 

From Alexander Keed, Esq. an extensive and prac- 








ration their fleece and form. 
Darby, Jan. 11, 1826. THOMAS SERRILL. 
N u. +60 ~—V Ol. Ze 


lock Southdown wool, to the pick lock of full blood- 
ed Merino of this country. I have had considerable 


tical farmer of Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
conveying his opinions on certain improved neat 
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cattle, giving facts in proof of their superiority over 
the best native breeds. 


It having been stated that certain speculative 
writers had condemned the introduction of British 
sheep, and improved races of cattle, the following 
papers from practical men were offered, opposing 
iacts to ingenious disquisition. 

(Merines improved in form.) 


A note from one of the Vice- Presidents, an ex- 
tensive grazier of Delaware county, on Meritio and 
Southdown sheep, conveying his opinions upon the 
improvement of Merino sheep, for the purposes of 
the grazier, as well as manufacturer, and observing 
that he had selected a Merino ram with reference 
to both rorm and fleece—had made crosses with a 
breed of Southdowns—had obtained in consequence 
larger and BETTER carcasses, wool which sold at the 
price of Merino, animals which at two Exhibitions 
received the premiums for Merino sheep; one of 
them, a ram, estien in successive years, afforded 
fifteen pounds of wool in the yolk; another, an ewe, 
nine pounds in the same state, although the wool 
was unusually free from extraneous matter, except- 
ing the abundant supply of yolk; and in confirmation 
of the opinion upon the advantages of the cross, 
stating “three two years old grass fed wethers to 
the best of my belief, yielded 674 pounds of rough 
or gut fat.” And further—! have examined the 
Southdown sheep at Powelton. I think them ex- 
traordinary animals, having good forms, with the 
appearance of being thrifty. ‘The fleeces are com- 
= resembling Merino. I do not recollect to 

ave seen such sheep in this, or any other part of 
the country, taking into consideration, their fleece 
and forn:.” ~ 


(Fine fleeces and forms of Southdowns.) 
A letter from the Corresponding Secretary to Mr. 








Clement, asking his opinion, as a successful breed- 
er of sheep, upon the forms, points, fleeces, gene- 
ral appearance, and fitness for grazing purposes of 
some Southdown sheep imported in November last, 
by Mr. Powel—to which Mr. Clement replied: 

‘*Your Southdowns are clothed with wool of fine 
quality and close staple, their bellies well covered, 
their form I think superior to most sheep I have 
seen; they appear to be vigorous and hardy.” To 
the question—*‘have they wide chests, wide loin 
heavy hind quarters, long frames, exhibiting a good 
carcass for a grazier,” Mr. Clement replied—*they 
possess the above named fine points in a very emi- 
nent degree.” 


(Southdowns adapied to the uses cf this State.) 


A letier from an extensive and experienced far- 
mer of Delaware county, in reply to the Corres- 
ponding Secretary’s inquiries in regard to sheep, 
stating that he has found the most yolk, in tue best 
and finest Merino fleeces, that he had examined the 
recently imported Suuthdowns at Powelton, that he 
had never seen such sheep, and that they appeared 
to be better adapted to the purposes of this country 
than any he had seen. 


(Southdown sheep with fine forms and fleeces cover- 
ing the belly.) 


In confirmation of the foregoing opinions upon be p:op 


lead to 


~ 5 a neighbouring|than a plan not onl 


Southdown sheep, a certificate was produced from 
eight gentlemen from an adjoining county, farmers 
by vocation, who, as mem 
agricultural society, had visited Powelton at their 
own suggestion, saying—“*We have examined the 
Southdown sheep, they are accurately formed” * 

* * * «They have close fleeces extending un- 
der, and covering the belly; so compact as to have 


| 


s,|after the methods now successfully practised in 





(Southdown wool.) 


—— 
numerous highiy favourable reports and interestin 





Also acertificate from two of the most respecta- 
ble and? intelligent woo! staplers of this state, de- 
claring, that the samples of wool shewn by the Re- 
cording Secretary, taken from a Southdown ram | 
imported by Mr. Powel, since the last Exhibition, 
were equal to wool from 7-8ths blooded Merino. 

A note from Mr. Bullock, who had been for “‘a 
number of years a wool stapler in England,” and 
who has been for some years, extensively engaged 
in the purchase of wool in this country, saying— | 
“I have sold Southdown wool in England, and I do 
prefer the pick lock Southdown wool, to the pick 
lock of full blooded Merino of this country. ‘Ihe 
finest. fleeces of Merino, have always the most: 

olk.” 

Mr. Anthony Davis, who had been a grazier in 
England, and is now Mr. Bullock’s partner, con- 
firmed Mr. Bullock’s opinion. 

(From the Minutes,) 
JOHN P. MILNOR, Ree. Sec’y. 





NIGHT SOIL—ITS PREPARATION, USE 
AND VALUE IN AGRICULTURE. 
(Communication to the Pem sylvania Agricult. Socicty ,) 
Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Jan. 13th, 1826. 

Enclosed I hand you a communication trom the 
Board of Health, on the subject of the conversion 
of privy filth into poudrette and urate. 1 would 
thank you to lay it before the Pennsylvania Society 
for the promotion of Agriculture. 

Very respectfully, your obed't serv’t, 
SAM L J. RUBBINS, 
Presd’t of the Board of Health. 

Joun Hare Pows i, Esq., Corres. Secr’y. 


To the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society: 

‘Lhe attention of the Philadelphia Board of Health 
has been earnestly directed towards discovering 
sume mode of disposing of the conterts of privies, 
which would remove from the precincts of our city. 
where the deposits are made, a nuisance at present 
of a very formidable character, and which must 
necessarily increase. In pursuance of this object, 
the Board has concluded, that an effectual remedy 
for the evil is only to be sought in the conversion 
of the offensive substances into inodorous manures, 


many parts of Europe, and especially in the cities 
of Paris wand London. 

‘The principle by which this object is effected, is 
simple, and consists in the drying, or dessication of 
the urinary and fcecal matters, either apart or toge 
ther, by the addition of certain absorbent substan- 


proceedings of the most respectable associations 
established in Europe for the encouragement of 
agriculture and the useful arts, among which we 
would espegially call your attention to those of the 
French “Royal and Sentral Agricultural Society,” 
and the “Society for the Encouragement of £ 4 
tional Industry,” during the years 1818-19-20, 

‘The tollowing translation of a French document, 
furnishes an accurate detail of the process by which 
the urate is manufactured, and throws much im. 
portant light upon the subject generally: 


“Certificate granted upon application for a bre 
vet [patent] of Invention, to M. Donat, (Joseph- 
Etienne-Victor-Gubriel,) residing at Paris, depart 
ment of the Seine. 

The Ministerial Secretary of State, for the de- 
partment of the interior, considering the Memoir of 
M. Donat, proprietory, residing in Paris, Rue des 
Bons-Ex.fans, No. 28, in which he states his desire 
to enjoy the proper rights secured by the law of the 
7th of January, 1791, to the authors of inventions 
and discoveries in all kinds of industry, and to ob- 
tain in consequence, a brevet of invention for fifteen 
years, for the sudden drying of the urinary portion, 
and manipulation of the contents of privies, within 
the twenty four hours succeeding their removal, all 
by particular means and processes, of which he de- 
clares himself the suthor, as it appears from the ver- 
bal process addressed at the time, to the depot of 
documents attached to the secretaryship of the de 
partment of the Seine, the 19th of January, 1819, 

Considering the designs of the apparatus, and the 
descriptive memoir of which the following is a copy: 

“| have contrived a plan which affords me the 
means of eatracting from urinary and foeca] matters, 
a manure very superior to those hitherto known. 
Desirous of securing to myself the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of my invention; I have made application to 
the prefecture of the department of the Seine, con- 
formably to the laws of the 7th of January and 25th 
of May, i791, fora brevet for 15 years. for the com- 
plete and immediate dessication of foecal and urina- 
ry matters together or separately by means of ab- 
sorbents which I add, such as lime, plaister, chalk, 
marl, ashes either natural or mineral, such as are 
taken from the different ash mines. Substances 
having calcareous bases may be calcined for the ab- 
sorption of a gregter quantity of the liquid, at least 
when the high price of the combustible, or the low 
price of the absorbent do not offer greater advanta- 
ges in using it directly from the quarry. 

This variety of absorbent substances, assures to 
every country the means of manufacturing a very 
abundant and active manure with human dejections. 
The product of my operations is inodorous for two 








ces, such as plaister, lime, chalk, ashes, &c It is 


reasons: The first is, that when urine is employed, 


“probable that the ashes of the Lehigh and Schuyl- |it gives out no odour after the absorption of its mois- 


| 





| 


! 


kill coal, may be thus usefully disposed of. The 
manure prepared from the foecal or more solid con- 
tents of prvies, has long been known and highly 
esteemed by the gardeners and agriculturalists of 
France, under the name of poudrette: That pre- 
pared from the urinous portion is comparatively of 
modern inventien, and is called urate. 

Aware that such a plan is not to be carried into 
effect under the special direction of either your 
society or their own body, the Board lays the sub- 
ject before you, in the hope that its advantages will 
oy investigated and made known, so as to 

ful results; for, surely, nothing can be 
more worthy of general and special encouragement 
calculated to promote the 
health and comfort of cur large community, but to 
render essential] assistance to the most important of 
the useful arts, insuring at the same time liberal 
profits to those actually engaged in its execution. 

That your suciety may be placed in possession of 


the appearance of Merino fleeces; the wool equal|more particular informatiun relative to the subject 
to 7-8 


Merino.” 


under consideration, the Board would refer you to 





‘ture: The second is, when the foecal matters are 
sufficiently mixed with the absorbent; I bury themat 
least 18 inches deep, to prevent the disengagement 
‘of the odour during the fermentation necessary to 
ithe good quality of the manure. 
| I give to the manure made with pure urine, and 
‘one of the aforesaid substances, the name of urate. 
‘I believe that this composition mixed or combined 
|with that resulting from the combination of fecal 
‘matters with a certain quantity of one of the afore- 
‘said absorbe:.t matters, produces a manure of great 
jactivity. ‘I'he only difficult point is, to ascertain the 
| proper proportions for the admixture. 

For the manufacture of the urate on a large scale, 
|it is mecessary to construct at least six basins, in 
\form of a watch glass, inverted. ‘They should hold 
jabout 12 hectolitres, (about $00 gallons,) of which 
\there wiil be six of urine and six of the absorbent 
lmatter of one of the kinds formerly designated, 
freshly calcined. 

The cask or vessel holding the urine, is to be 80 
placed that it will empty itself through its bung into 
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fn . - 
the basin -During this operation, one workman is 
employed in pouring in the plaister, another in mix- 
ing it in the basin with a rake or scraper. 
hen the mixture is finished, the operators pass 
to another, and so on to the sixth. ‘Then the first 
is emptied for the purpose of commencing operations 
anew. The mixture is finished by further drying in 
the air. 

At the end of the day, the quantity of urate which 
has been made since morning, is to be br down 
by means of a cast iron cylinder rolled ; af- 
ter which it is sifted (passe a la double claié) and 
then immediately stored or packed up to prevent 
the absorption of moisture. 

By this combination, the urine being dried by its 
union. with the absorbent matters, which is itself a 
manure, unites all the vegetative powers of its two 
component parts, and will constitute the most pro- 
ductive of all our manures, in consequence of the 
very small quantity that is necessary to employ to 
procure the best results. 

I have designated six substances as being proper 
to absorb the superabundant water of urine, and I 
have only mentioned them without pointing out any 
particular one, as I thought that no country is with- 
out some one of them. But in case I am mistaken 
in this opinion, very great advantages may still be 
derived from urines, by mixing them with burnt 
earth, (that of heath soil is to be preferred,) or with 
natural ashes, (cendres naturelles.) I only estimate 
the value of this mixture as a means of obtaining all 
the salts of urine in a solid state, which will facilitate 
its transportation and employment in agriculture. 

The ancients considered urine as the most pow- 
erful of manures. This is not therefore the end of 
my invention, which consists alone in its sudden des 
sication and solidification, and the draining or dry- 
ing up of those infectious depositories of this sub- 
stance to be met with in the environs of large cities, 
where they furnish inexhaustable sources of unheal- 
thy exhalations 

I leave it to the learned societies to express their 
judgment upon the qualities of the urate, and restrict 
mysclf to the application for a brevet of invention, 
for a method of preparing it immediately, so as to 
destroy at the same time the odour of the urine 

(Signed) DONAT. 

Paris, January 19th, 1819. 

{Here follows the certificate granting the brevet 
or patent to M. Donat, for 15 years; signed by the 
Ministerial Secretary of the interior department. 

COUNT DECAZES.) 

Signed for and on behalf of the Board of Health. 

SAMUEL J. ROBBINS, 
Attest, President. 
Tuos. H. Ritcuig, Sec. 
Philadelphia. 





PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOT- 
ING AGRICULTURE. 
Annual Meeting, January 17, 1826. 
The President, Richard Peters, in the Chair, 
The election of the Officers of the Society took 
place as follows :— ' 
President —Richard Peters 
Vice Presidents.— William Tilghman, Jas. Mease, 
Nicholas Biddle, Isaac C. Jones 
Treasurer —William M. Walmsley. 
Secretary.-W. S. Warder. 
Curators ——Reuben Haines, Roberts Vaux, Ste- 
phen Duncan, Jeremiah Warder. John H. Powel. 
Librarian—William S. Warder. 
Corresponding Committee—Richard Peters, Wil- 
liam Tilghman, Zaccheus Collins, James Mease, 
John Vauyhan. 


heep, and on the success of British farmers in ob- 
taining a race fitted to supply fine wool, and fine 
mutton. 

2. Mr. Philips gave an account of the successful 
experiment of a gentleman in Philadelphia county, 
in sowing rapeseed. ‘The crop was great, and af- 
forded very nourishing food for sheep, for which 
animals, the plant is regularly sown in. Europe.— 
The roots survive the winter, and vegetation in the 
following spring furnishes excellgnt pasture. Some 
of the oil was pressed.from the seeds, at a flaxseed 
mill, and gave at the rate of one gallon to the bushel. 
It was shown to a regular English wool-stapler set- 
tled in Philadelphia, who offered to contraet for se- 
veral thousand gallons annually at one dollar per 
gallon, for the purpose of oiling wool prepared for 
making cloth He remarked that one cause of the 
inferiority of American cloth, was the want of rape 
oil to grease the wool. It is preferred to olive oil. 
Mr. John Parkin, of Newport, Delaware, cultivates 
rape, and an account of the mode to be pursued, 
with respect to it, is given by Mr. William Parkin 
in the American Farmer, vol. 5, p. 295—Rape offers 
anew object of profitable attention to the Ameri- 
can farmer:—furnishing superior food for sheep, in 
the spring and summer; and excellent food in the 
winter:—useful and abundant oil from the seeds:— 
rich food for cattle in the cake after the expressing 
of the oil, and being an excellent preparative crop 
for wheat. ‘lhe powdered cake is extensively used 
in England as a manure for drilled turaips, and the 
sum stated by Mr. Bloomfield, of Norfolk, when on 
a visit to the United States a few years since, to be 
annually laid out by him for that object, would, if 
mentioned, excite wonder in some, and disbelief in 
others who ‘pride themselves on never having been 
out of their native state,’ and who, probably, des- 
we all knowledge of agriculture contained in 

vks cannot have an idea of the extent of a British 
farm, the capital invested in it, or of its garden-like 
culture. From the rape seed oil, too, and potash, 
the Savon Vert or green soap.is made, which for 
scouring wool, is preterred in the manfactories. of 
France to all other soaps. 

8. Dr. Mease gave an account of a new and ex- 
tensive source of consumption of merino wool, in 
its use for the bodies of hats, the manufacture of 
which is extensively carried on at Hamilton Vil- 
lage, on the west side of the Schuylkill, by ma 
chinery moved by a steam engine of five horse 
power. The inventor is Mr. Isaac Sandford. The 
wool employed is of its natural length, and the hats, 
when plated with fine fur, are as light and neat, but 
more durable than rorams. The prices also, of the 
bodies, and of the hats when finished, are much re- 
duced A quality of wool is stated by Mr. Sand- 
ford as much wanted for hats, viz: that of lambs 
shorn about the end of August. ‘This practice is 
partially followed in the United States, and two of 
the few practical farmers who favour the publick 
with the result of their experience, have spoken de- 
cisively in favour of the practice, as regards the 
thickening of the succeeding fleece, in preventing 
the loss of wool in the following year, and in pro- 
moting the growth of the animal. One of these 
farmers writes, after seventeen years experience. 
Both refer to the common sheep of the country; 
with respect to Merinoes, it is known that the fleece 
of the lambs of one of,the breeds abounds with 
hairs, which unfits it for making cloth, but does not 
prevent its use in forming the body of hats. ‘The 
second fleece from these lambs, if they have been 
shorn in the August of their first year, will be free 
from hairs, and sell for more than if the first fleece 
had been permitted to grow. ‘The wool of the first 
shearing will consequently be a clear gain, and at 








The following communications were read— 


1. By a Member—Observations on the impor-| 


tance of yolk for the nourishment of wool; on the 
advantages of attending to the form ef Merino 


the same time the manufacturer would be supplied 
with the artiele in an inproved state. 
The following premiums were proposed: 





for the greatest quantity of sewing silk iade from 
cocoons of silkworms which have been bred in 
yeep eco and fed on the Italian mulberry tree. 
2. Twenty-five dollars for the best treatise on the 
culture of the Italian mulbe tree, and on the, 
breeding and management of silkworms, the result 
of practice in the United States. 
3. A silver cup, value fifty dollars, for the best 
specimen of wool adapted to the' manufacture of 
superfine broad cloth, reference being had to the 
form, properties; and charactéristics of the sheep), 
fitting it for the a of high flavoured. mut- 
ton, with light offal. 
4. A silver cup, value fifty dollars, for the best 
specimen of long or combing wool, refercnce being 
had te#the forin, propertics,and characteristics of the 
animal, affording most fiesh and tallow witb least 
offal» 
5. A silver cup, value twenty-five dollars, for the 
best potatoes produced from the seeds of the apples, 
reference t6 be had to the product and quality of 
root. 
The publishing committee reported that the fifth 
volume of the Sqciety’s Memoirs would probably 
be presented at the next meeting. 


> 





STEAM MILLS. 
[Information wanted. on the practicability of hav- 
ing recourse, profitably, to steam mills of sinall pow- 
er where continued droughts have exhausted water 
power in the country.] . 
Oak Hill, Fauquier co ( Va.) Jan. 23, 1826. 

Dear Sir—I am desirous of procuring information 
on a subject of considerable.importance to me, and 
as my retired situation precludes me from opportu- 
nities of personal inquiry and observation, your 
goodness wil! excuse the liberty which I take in 
availing myself of your superior advantages. Should 
you think it advisable to make your valuable jour- 
nal the medium of communication on this subject, 
I must request-that my signature may not appear, 

This has been the worst season for millers in this 
part of the country, known within the memory. of 
man. Of this che rig 9 fraternity | have the ho- 
nour to be a member. My little mill has two pair of 
stones—one 44 feet diameter for merchant work, ca- 
pable, with a sufficient supply of water, of manu- 
facturing twenty-five barrels of flour per diem; but ~ 
alas! the stream is,so light, even in the most favour- 
able seasons, that I could not make more than half 
that quantity. It has occurred to me that steam 
power might be applied to it advantageously. My 
impression is that an engine of 8 horse power would 
be required for the purpose. Allow me, therefore, 
to propose the following interrogations: 

1. What would be the cost of a steam engine, 
with all the fixtures and appurtemances, of power 
sufficient to give the requisite motion to a pair of 
44 feet burrs? 

2. What quantity of (wood) fuel would it con- 
sume in 24 hours? 

3. What number of hands would be necessary fo, 
attend it? 

4. How long would the 
be indispensable? 

5. What would be the annual cost of repairs on a 
fair average? 

6. Would the grinding be sufficiently regular? 

7. Could the power of steam be applied in such a 
manner to an ordinary overshot mill as to retain'the 
water- wheel, &c. and allow resort to the water pow- 
er on suitable occasions? 

8, If not, in what manner is the power applied? 


presence of an engineer 





COTTON PLANTER. 
Dear Sir, Maury Co. Tenn. Dec. 23, 1825, 
Having lately seen in the Farmer, a description 








1. Fifty dollars, or a gold medal of equal value, 


of a Cotton Planter, invented by Mr. Smith, accom- 
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panied by inquiries whether any such machine had 
been used; I am induced to state that Mr. C. Ford, 
of Virginia, has obtained a patent for such a one, 
after having tested its performance in planting his 
own crop last spring. nine seen the description 
‘of both, I think them essentially, if not identically, 
alike in their construction. Your Edisto Island cor- 
respondent, or any other anxious to try the machine 
could be supplied by Mr. F. Follett, hardware mer- 
chant, Petersburg, Virginia, who will keep a supply 


of the article, and is interested in the benefits of the 
patent. ; 

The weather continued unusually dry and warm 
through all the seasons of this year up to the Ist of 
this month—since then it has been cold; but little 
rain and only one small snow has fallen. The sum- 
mer and fall drought was excessive, which materi- 
ally injured our crops of corn and cotton, notwith- 
standing which, more of the latter article will be 
carried to market from the state, than in any pre- 





Stem 


vious year, in consequence of the increase of its cul- 
tivation. But little wheat is raised with us, and that 
the last season was destroyed by rust and weeyij 
This insect not only extended its ravages to the In. 
dian corn in our cribs, but also to the grain stand. 
ing in the field. Except weevil and the insect which 
occasions the rust on the cotton leaf, no others a 
peared during the year in unusual quantities. 
Yours, &c. 





A Duck River Pvanrtep.. 





SMITH’S 


a, 


PATENT COTTON PLANTER AND CULTIVATOR 








A. The hopper—B. a sheave attached to the wired 
axle for separating the seed. C. C. a dotted line, 
represents a moving board within the hopper, to 
keep the seed from clogging. D.D. the wheels 
which give motion to the machine. 
sheave between D. D. over which the band passes 
to give motion to B. F. the coulter. 
er. H. the roller. 


Se 











| vating the cotton, to be applied after A. F. G. & H. 
|are removed . 

| The subscriber respectfully informs those inte- 
rested in the cultivation of cotton, that the above 


E. another| machine having been highly approved by all who} American Farmer. 


have seen it in operation, he has taken out a patent 


G. the cover-| for the invention, and is now ready to receive orders 
K. two small ploughs for culti-| for them. To put the machine in operation, the 





land must be first listed with three furrows together 
—one machine keeps pace with three ploughs. 

The price of each machine is $15. F or further 
particulars, refer to a former letter in the 7th vol, 
Acdress to me at Eastville, 
Northampton county, Virgiuia. 


FRANCIS H. SMITH. 





{From the New England Farmer. ] 


COB MILLS. 

Roxbury, Jan. 25, 1826. 
Mr. Fessenpen—I noticed in your paper of the 
°Mh, an inquiry from a correspondent, C. whether 
Corn Mills for breaking and grinding cob and corn 
together are in use in the neighbourhood of Boston. 
I would inform your correspondent that mills for 
that purpose have been’ made and sold at the Agri- 
cultural Warehouse, No. 103, State street, but were 
found on trial of working with hand labour, much 
too hard, and not to do the work sufficient fur the 
purpose. A mill on the same principle, and caleu- 
tated for horse power would answer the purpose 

well, and may be had at the above establishment. 

Yours, &c. ** 





Framingham, (Ms.} Jan. 26, 1825. 

Mr. Fressenpex—If I can contribute any thing 
for the information of your correspondent C., I will 
do it with pleasure. 

I formerly had a cast iron corn and cob cracker 
in my grist mill, and practised grinding corn, rye 
and cracked cobs, as occasion required; but I found 
that after grinding cracked cobs and corn, the stones 
would not make good meal for bread until they were 
new dressed. 


|we put in it a pair of stones for rye. and a pair for 
corn, in the usual manner: for the cob meal we took 
a pair of large stones, cut the eye of the runner 12 
inches at top, and 14 or 15 inches at bottom, and 
| bosomed it out large, as we term it; in this manner 
|it answers every purpose for cracking and grinding 
corn in the ear. 
Yours, respectfully, 


L. BUCKMINSTER, Jr. 














From the Westminster Review—London. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
WINES. 
By Alexander Henderson, M. D. 


of his book promises, and he has done more than it 
promises. A history of the wines of the ancients 
would be very incomplete, if it did not make us 
acquainted with their mode of managing their vine- 
yards, the processes of their vintage, and the pre- 
paration and preservation of their wines, as well as 
with the varieties of the wines themselves, and the 








troduce us to the banquets of the ancients, of which 
their wines formed so essential and celebrated 4 
portion. These topics the title-page led us to ex- 
pect, and Dr. Henderson’s researches have not been 
spared, to render them interesting and amusing as 
well as instructive. With considerable learning, 
and great judgment and taste. he has succeeded in 
making the dry details of the geoponical writers, 
the short and occasional information or allusions of 
the didactic, historical, or miscellaneous writers of 
Greece and Rome, and the fervid and joyous praises 


HORTICULTURE. lof Bacchus, with which the poems of Horace espe- 


cially abound, shed mutual interest and light on 
one another. 

A history of the wines of the moderns required 
and admitted a different mode of management; and 
‘accordingly our author has, in this portion of his 








| work, given us the result of much persons] observa- 
ition and inquiry, and of much reading, respecting 
Dr. Henperson has done well what the title page|the vineyards, vintage, and principal wines of 


France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Hungary, Ma- 
deira, the Cape of Good Hope, &c. And in his 
chapter on England he has pointed out the various 
changes in our wines, produced by changes in po- 
litical relations, fashion, and other causes. This 
portion will justly be deemed by the bon vivant 
much more interesting and instructive than the part 


resemblance of their qualities, as far as such resem-|relating to ancient wines; but we miss those classt- 

{n 1824, the old mill privileges being taken up for|blance can be ascertained, to well-known wines |cal allusions, and that fainiliarity with the ancients 
factories, | undertook with another man to build a}among the moderns; and such a history would be/in their domestic circle, which throws a powerful 
mill on a good stream, near the centre of this town; | comparatively dry and uninviting, if it cid not in-|charm over the first part of the work. 
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Dr. Henderson’s volume, it merely answers to its 
title-page; but there are, besides, chapters on the 
principles of fermentation, and the constituents of 
wine in general; on the classification of wines; on 
certain modes of keeping and mellowing wines; on 
the mixture and adulteration of wines; and on the 
dietetic and medical qualities of wines. ‘There are, 
besides, several useful articles in the appendix, par- 
tieularly a note and table on the quantity of spirit 
contained in different wines; a note on the escape 
of alcohol and aroma during fermentation, and a 
valuation of the wines of France, according to their 
several qualities. By far the largest, and the most 
generally interesting portion of the work, relates to 
the immediate sul: ject of the title-page, and of this 

ortion we shall lay before our readers a rapid 
analysis, interspersing it with notices of such errors 
or omissions as have occurred to us. 

We could have wished that our author had di- 
rected his reading and thoughts to one topic which 
appears to us curious; We mean the extreme eastern 
limit beyond which at no time, ancient or modern, 
the cultivation of the vine and the manufacture and 
use of wines appear to have passed! At the coni- 
mencement of his chapter on the wines of (Modern) 
Persia, he says, “Persia is supposed to be the na- 
tive country of the vine.” This opinion we believe 
to be correct: the apochryphal, but by no means 
improbable, tradition of the discovery of wine in 
Persia we shall afterwards notice. In the mean 
time we may refer our readers to a treatise of Dr. 
Sickler, which Mr. Loudon, an excellent judge on 
this subject, assures us, gives a learned and curious 
account of the migration of the vine from Persia to 
Egypt, Greece and Italy. 

‘lo the east of Persia, or,at the furthest, to the east 
of the !ndus, we know of no authority for the cul- 
ture of the vine and the use of its beverage. Bac- 
chus, indeed, is said to have brought the vine from 





Philostratus, in that strange gallimatia of romance, | 
miraeles, and truth, his life of Apollonius of Tyanza: 
the latter represents it as equally intoxicating with; 
wine from grapes.* | 

Wines, therefore, from rice and the palm, were 
the favourite drinks in Hindostan and China at the 
remotest period of our knowledge of these coun- 
tries; and nearly all the intervening notices between 
that period and the present time, are equally silent; 
respecting the use of grape wine. Regarding Chi-| 
na, the earliest information we possess is derived 
from the Mahomedan travellers, who visited it in| 
the ninth century, their words are express, “Their! 
drink is a kind of wine made of rice; they have no 
other wine in the country, nor is there any brought 
to them.” [p. 13.]  *’Phey drink no wine, nor aamit 
vinegar, because it is made of wine.” {p. 33.) ‘The 
Indians have no grapes, and the Chinese not many.” 
[p. 36.jt ‘The only notice of the culture of the vine 
in China, with which we are acquainted, is to be 
found in Marco Polo, who says, in \ athay or north- 
ern China are numerous vineyards yielding wine.} 
In Bengal, however, he expressly states, that the in- 
habitants live on flesh, rice, and milk, having no 
wine, but making an excellent wine from rice and 
spices. 

Beyond the Indus, therefore, the cultivation of 
the grape and the use of wine seem scarcely to have 
passed, though the ciimate and the svil of many 
parts of this division of Asia, must have been equaily 
favourable. It is in vain to conjecture the cause ot 
this limit to the eastward, and equally vain to point 
out the cause which has given to the vine, as well 
asto most of the knowledge and improvement of 
mankiad, a progress from Asia Minor or its vicinity, 
a gradual but almost unchecked progress towards 
the west. ‘The great waves of population, as they 
have not unaptly been called, the Celtic, Gothic, 
and Sclavunan, have been impeiled in this direc- 








India, but, so vague and fluctuating were the ideas! 
attached by the ancieits to the term India, that we! 
think we have extended its limits, as known to them, 
sufficiently far to the east, when we bave extended 
them to the Indus. ‘The army of Alexander muti- 
nied on the banks of the Hydaspes, a branch of 
that river, and we shall immediately perceive that 
he had advanced to the eastward of the cultivation 
of the vine and the use of its beverage. 

The earliest notices we possess of India, which 
are at once authentic and minute, are derived from 
the materials collected during the expedition of 
Alexander. Our present object being exclusively 
confined to the customary beverage of the Indians 
at that period, we shall refer only to the Journal of 
his Admiral Nearchus, as preserved in the writings 
of Arrian, Strabo, Diodorus and Pliny, and translat- 
ed and illustrated with much learning and research 
hy Dr. Vincent. From it we learn, that the Indians 
planted rice in water, and made wine from rice, 
that is, arrack. ‘This we regard as a decisive proof 
that distillation was known in Hindostan before ii 
was practised by the Arabians, to whom Dr. Hen- 
derson is disposed to ascribe its discovery, [p. 24.|* 
Whether the invention is due to Hindostan or to 
China, where arrack was known aceording to Du 
Halde, in the reign of Yu, is doubtful, but we are 
certainly justified in tracing it into Arabia, from 
countries further to the east. 

The other substitute for grape wine, which, in 
ancient times, as at present, was common to the 
east of the Indus, is palm wine. ‘This, under the 
name of Arabian wine, formed a large and important 
article of export from the Red sea to India, as ap- 
pears from the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, as- 
cribed to Arrian, and illustrated by Dr. Vincent. 
That it was made in India as well as exported thi- 

* Dr. Vincent on the Navigation of the Ancients, i., 
18, Rice, Oguga: Urithi, in Sanskreit, i. 14, 











tion; and undoubtedly the most highly civilized por- 
tion of the globe, Western Europe, and Eastern 
America, have derived from Asia Minor, or its vi- 
cinity, two of the most useful instruments of know- 
ledge, the numeral and literal arithmetic, and at 
feast two of the most useful and sublime branches 
of science, geometry and astronomy. With scarcely 
a single exception, nothing seems to have moved 
eastward beyond the Ganges, neither man, nor that 
which most exhilarates his animal, or those things 
which most exalt his intellectual and moral exist- 
ence. 

but though native wine was scarcely known, and 
foreign wine little used to the east of Persia in an- 
cient times, there were one or two preparations 
of ihe grape, or its juice, which were in much 
request. In the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, dipse 
or rob of grapes, manufactured at ‘Thebes in Egypt, 
seems to have been a common article of export from 
the Red sea to the east; and we can trace this 
through the intervening ages to the present time, as 
a favourite relish there. Besides the authorities on 
this point referred to by Dr. Vincent,§ we would 
point out a curious passage in Busbequius, in which 
the mode of manulacturing rob in ‘Turkey, in the 
16th century, is particularly and clearly described. 





* Philostrat. de Vita Apollon. Tyan. Lib, 11, ¢. 3. 
The Orientals knew that the palm was male and female; 
and they believed that every thing created was so; this 
knowledge and belief produced a singular effect in the 
grammatical construction of their language. See Mi- 
chaelis sur I’ Influence des Opinions sur le Langage, 
&e. pp. 19, 20. 

t Ancient Accounts for India and China, by two Ma- 
homedan travellers in the 9th century. 

{ Marco Polo; in Kerr’s Collection of Travels, i. 339, 
351. Sago is mentioned by Oderic, who travelled in 
1318, p. 409, 


halite 
“So far we have —_ this very general idea of|ther, we have the express authority of Pliny, and|'This author also describes another : 
o 








§ Navigation of the Ancients, xi. 751. 
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the juice of the grape, to which he says | 
Arab sorbet or Arabia 
toxicating as wine.* 

In Persia, therefore, we must look for the origin 
of the vine. We know not that it is indigenous 
elsewhere, except in America: in the northern pa 
of that continent a small grape was found by the 
Icelanders when they first diseovered it; and hence 
they gave it the name of Vinland; and very lately 
luxuriant and prolific vines have been discovered 
near the borders of California. The discovery of 
wine in Persia, to which we have already alluded, 
as given on the authority of a Persian MS. by sir 
John Malcolm | Ifistory of Persia, i. 16,] may be thus 
briefly told; —The Persian emperor who founded 
Persepolis, being extremely fond of grapes, put 
some into jars to preserve them, tasting them while 
they were fermenting Le fuund them so bad, that he 
put them back end marked peison on the jars. His 
faveurite mistress, frou some cause. weary of life, 
drank the liquor, which, the fermentation being at 
an end, was so pleasant as to reconcile-her to iife, 
instead of poisoning ier. The king disco. cred what 
had taken place, and thus wine was discovered.j 
Little is known of the qualities of the wines of an- 
cient Persia Proper; but, from the interesting pic- 
ture Nearchus has drawn of the province of Persis: 
and of iis superior culture of the vine, it seems pro- 
bable that the wine of Shiraz, which is in that pro- 
vince, was similar in repute and quality to what it is 
at present.t ‘The ancient wines of the dominions 
belonging to the kings of Persia in Asia Minor, will 
be noticed when we come to Dr. Henderson’s chap- 
ter on Greek wines; and the uodern wines of Per- 
sia, when we notice his chapter on that subject: 

From Persia the grape and wine passed into Asia 
Minor and Egypt: but at what period it is impossi- 
ble to fix; their passage into the former district was 
natural and easy; their seme. into Egypt probably 
took place in consequence of the conquests of Se- 
sostris. But, at whatever period, or from whatever 
cause intreduced into Egypt, the culture of the 
grape and the use of wine seem soon to have disap- 
peared there, and to have given place to the use of 
beer. Herodotus informs us that beer was used be- 
eause the soil of Egypt was not calculated for the 
grape; certainly the low, alluvial, and rich soils 
of this ceuntry, and the annual overflowings and 
deposits of the Nile are not extremely favourable 
to the vine: but, as it was introduced there from 
Persia, and again cultivated in the time of the Ca- 
sars, the cause of its disappearance must be sought 
from another source. This source was superstition, 
the same which debarred the Egyptians, for a lon 
period, from applying to maritime affairs. Plutare 
informs us, that before the reign of Psammeticus, 
the Egyptians neither tasted wine themselves, nor 
offered it to their gods, under the idea that it was 





* Busbequius p. 91, 92. In the preparation of rob 
grapes, mustard was used to give it pungency; ta this 
the Italians gave the name of musto ardo, hence our 
word mustard; a singular instance, we believe, of a 
substance, by ho means an original or essential ingre- 
dient in a compound, receiving its name from that com- 
pound. That mustard is not an indigenous plant, seems 
to be indicated by this derivation of its name; and from 
the circumstance that inthe Gothic version of the Gas- 
pels, as well as in the Anglo-Saxon, and all the Gothic 
dialect, the word for mustard is evidently derived from 
Sinapi. Dipse is in very general use in Syria; Bucking- 
ham’s Travels among the Arab Tribes, p. 52. 

+ A somewhat different version of this story is given 
in the Ancient Universal History, vol. v p. 335. It is, 
perhaps, worth noticing, that Noah, to whom. the Bible 
ascribes the discovery of wine, was in the vicinity of 
Ararat, when that took place; and this mountain js either 
in Persia or near it. 


t Vincent i. 412. 
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them.* And Heliodorus, in his Ethiopica, repre- 
sents Calasiris as abstaining from wine, because he 
was an Egyptian of Menphte and a priest of Isis, 
so that even at this period, after wine had been en- 
couraged, with other luxuries, by Cleopatra and the 
Romans, superstition still restrained the priests of 
Isis from its use.t 
Beer, then, was the general beverage of the Egyp- 
tians in the age of Herodotus,{ and probably till 
the conquest of their country by the Romans. ‘That 
it, as"well as palm wine, was drunk in the countries 
between the Caspian and the Mediterranean in 
common with wine, we have the authority of Xe- 
nophon. Between the Euphrates and the Araxes 
he came to some villages where he found beer in 
jars, in which the malt was still floating on the 
brim, with reeds of different sizes and without 
joints; with these the liquor was sucked out; it was 
very strong, and pleasant to those accustomed to 
it. Before Xenophon had commenced his regular 
retreat, he arrived at a delicious plain where he 
found palm wine, so strong as to cause violent head 
aches.|| In other parts of the narrative he men- 
tions grape wine; so that in this division of Asia, 
we have evidence of the use of three kinds of ex- 
hilirating or intoxicating liquor, wine from grapes, 
palms, and barley. 
Let us now attend to Dr. Henderson: he begins 
the first portion of his work with a chapter on the 
vineyards of the ancients. On this topic he informs 
us of the soils, and the exposure they selected, and 
of the various modes of planting and training the 
vine. There seems to have been some difference of 
opinion regarding the height to which it should be 
trained: Cato, Pliny, and Columella recommending 
lofty vines, and Saserna, father and son, celebrated 
writers on husbandry, condemning them. The va- 
rieties of the vine known to the ancients were very 
numerous; but for most of them it is impossible to as- 
sign modern aegeeee: The Aminean was a great 
favourite, which produced a rich and a Soe 
ed grape. ‘There is a curious passage in Vopiscus’ 
life of the emperor Florianus, in which the change 
of this grape from white to red at the commence- 
ment of his reign is marked as ominous.** The No- 
mentan, containing more mucilaginous matter than 
the former, was also a favourite vine. The vitis 
upiena, the modern muscat, which probably receiv- 
ed its modern, as well as its ancient name from its 
liability to be attacked by bees or flies, was also in 
high repute. ‘The ancients were extremely careful 
and judicious in selecting the vines best adapted to 
the various soils and situations; and some spots 
were planted only with a single species. ‘The most 
interesting portion of this chapter relates to the ex- 
pense and profit of an ancient, as compared with a 
modern, vineyard) On this subject Dr. Henderson 
enters with considerable learning and research; the 
result is, thatif Varro did not exaggerate (which 
there is rather reason to suppose he did) “the pro- 
duce of a quantity of land equal to an English acre, 
would amount to upwards of 544 hogsheads; a quan- 
tity far above any thing that is derived from modern 
vineyards” [p. 34.] It ought, however, to be re- 
marked, that the ancients forced quantity out of 
their vineyards, at the expense of quality; yet, alter 
all, we must suppose great exaggeration in Varro’s 





* Plut. de Osiride. 
t Heliod. Ethiop. lib. iii. p. 150. 

The general, not the universal; for this historian 
informs us, that one article of Grecian exportation to 
Egypt was wine in great quantities, twice a year, in 
large jars, lib. iii. c. 6. 

§ Ancient Univers. Hist. vii. 478, note. 
}j Ibid. 445. 
** Vopisc. Florian. apud Histor. August. Scriptor, p. 


account, since uncommonly prolific vines in Grena- 
da, where the climate is extremely favourable, oc- 
casionally furnish only about one-third the produce 
mentioned by that author. The returns, taken at a 
moderate estimate of produce and price, were 
among the ancients upwards of six per cent. for the 
money invested ina vineyard.—In uteunty, about 
seven per cent. in Champagne not much above one- 
third of this. 

In this chapter as well as in some other parts of, 
his work relating to ancient wines, we think Dr 
Henderson has too much overlooked those Greek 
authors who would have afforded him information 
on the management of the Greek vinevards, vin 
tage, &c. in those points in which it differed from 
the Roman management. We would refer him 
particularly to ‘Theophrastus, de Plantis, Hesiod 
[ Opera et Dies,) Xenophon [Memorabilia, Lib. 5.) 
Longus, and some passages in the Iliad and Odys 
sey, and in Aristophanes with the Scholia on them. 
On the subject of the diseases to which the vines are 
liable, and the insects and animals by which they 
are attacked, and of the means of prevention adopt- 
ed by the ancients, he is silent; indeed these topics, 
as well as the minutie of their training, oudline, 
&c. as he remarks, are foreign to the more imime- 
diate object of his work. But as some of these to- 
pics illustrate ancient authors, a notice with this 
view would have been acceptable. As an instance 
of what we mean, we shall advert to the mode 
adopted by the ancients to protect their grapes from 
goats, foxes, &c. That most beautiful and living 
description of the engraving on the shepherd’s cup 
in Theocritus [Jdyll. 1.] is illustrated by the custom 
of the ancients stationing boys to protect the ripe 
grapes from the fox And Isa. i. 8, and Job, xxvii. 18, 
alludeto the temporary huts covered with boughs 
erected in ancient vineyards, for the shelter of the 
watchmen.* Hasselquist informs us, that the jack- 
allin the east often destroys whole vineyards; the 
fondness of the fox for grapes is proverbially known; 
and the festival celebrated by the Athenian hus- 
bandmen in honour of Bacchus, at which they sacri- 
ficed a goat, was undoubtedly derived from the de- 
struction caused by that animal to his favourite tree. 
Dr. Henderson has displayed so much felicity and! 
taste in his illustrations of the ancient writers, that} 
we are sorry he has allowed any direct and proper| 
opportunity of extending and varying these illus- 
trations to escape him. 

The second chapter relates to the management 
of the vintage, and the process used by the anciepts| 
in the preparation of their wines. Their vintage 
generally began in September; and they were care- 
ful in commencing it with those parts of the vine- 
yard that had attained the greatest maturity; the 
first-collected grapes in their opinion yielded most 
must, the second gathering the best wine; the third 
the sweetest. The practice of twisting the stalks. 
ard stripping the leaves, and leaving the grapes! 
th: s exposed to the sun—which is still pursued for; 
ri h wines—was followed by the ancients. ‘The-| 
ophrastus, in his treatise te which we have already 
referred, informs us that oecasionally a light dust 
was thrown over the grapes to defend them from 
the heat of the sun. The various modes of prepar- 
ing the must, the names and qualities of it when; 
prepared in these different modes—the wine-press— 
the admixture of salt water, and other ingredients 
still more abhorrent to a modern taste, such as pitch, 
southern-wood, and various aromatic herbs, are 
treated of in a full and clear manner. We agree 
with Dr. Henderson, in his conjecture, that se- 











* Watch Towers were sometimes erected ia them, 
Isaiah, v. 1, 2. Messrs Mangles and Irby saw some near 
Hebron that appeared to be antique [Travels in Egypt, 
&e. 342.] Sometimes the vineyards were protected by 
stone walls (Proverbs, xxiv. 31;] these also Messrs. 





917. Edit. Schrevelii. Lug. Bat. 1661. 





Mangles and Irby saw in Syria, 321. 











veral of the strange ingredients which, according to 
Columella, ought to be added to wine, were, in fact, 
added for the purpose of clarifying as well as of 
faming it; but, after all, this chapter leaves on the 
mind of a modern reader no high idea of the taste 
of the ancients, nor of the excellence of their wines, 
if they were manufactured according to the pre. 
scriptions of that auther. In this chapter, too, we 
miss all allusion to the songs of the vintage, a su. * 
ject which would have relieved its necessarily dry 
details. The songs of the wine-press of which we 
have two in Anacreon | Odes 50), and 52,] and others 
sung during the dinner of the vintagers, and in the 
different intervals of the day, accompanied with 
dancing, as well as the festivals at the conclusion of 
the vintage, are often alluded to or described in an- 
cient authors. Dr. Henderson, also, should have 
referred us to Hesiod, who. in his Opera et Dies, has 
described the most simple, and it seems to us, the 
original mode of making wine from the juice which 
spontaneously flowed from the grapes.* This mode, 
adopted by the Greeks in his time, in some impor. 
tant particulars differs from that described by Dr, 
Henderson from Pliny—p. 39. 

( To be continued. ) 





LADIBNS’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE UNNATURAL MOTHER. 
[From the Sermons of the celebrated William Cobbett} 


“Even the Sea-monsters draw out the breast: they give 
suck to their young ones.” ; 
LamMeEntTATIONS, ch. iv. v. 3. 


(Concluded from page 356.) 


Ir becomes wives, and young wives in particular, 
to think well of these things; to reflect, that she who 
disinherits her son from the moment he sees the 
light, voluntarily abandons half her claims as a wife 
and all her claims asa mother. Marriage is a 
human institution intended to prevent promiscuous 
intercourse and to secure.the careful rearing up of 
children. But, if mothers cast off their children, 
one object of the institution is not auswered; and 
that law appears unjust which enforces fidelity in 
the husband and duty in the child, towards a wife 
and mother, who has refused to perform her duty 
towards either. A son, who is able to maintain his 
mother, is, by law, compelled to do it. in case she 
stands in need of relief. ‘But, is this just, if the 


{mother have robbed him of that which nature 


awarded him, and exposed hum to the manifest risk 
of perishing in his infancy! And, under different 
circumstances, under circumstances where the law 
is silent, and where filial affection is the only tie, 
what affection, what obedience, what respect has 
she to expect from a son, when that son knows, that 
she banished him from her breast, and that he owes 
his life, and, perchance, his disease and debility, to 
the mercenary milk of a hireling; when he knows, 
that, in the true sense of the word, she has made 
him a bastard: it being impossible that a child can 
be basely born, and it being notorious, that the uni- 
form custom of men has been to give the appellation 
of bastard to «all animals borne by one am’ suckled 
by another! Let it not be pretended, that a hire- 
ling will feel for the child that which the mother 
would feel; that she will have the same anxieties and 
take the same care Nature, which causes the 
stream to start when the mother’s ear meets the 
sound of the longing voice of the child, as which 
of us has not seen the milk of the ewe begin to 
drop the moment she heard the demanding voice of 
the lamb, though at the distance of half the field; 
nature, which creates this wonderful sympathy, 
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* Hesiod, Opera et Dies, v. 610, &c. 
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ives the lie direct to all Such false and hypocritical 

retences. When the rival mothers came before 
E Lemon, “The king said, bring me a sword: divide 
the living child in two, and give half to the one, and 
half to the other. Then spake the woman whose 
the living child was, unto the king (ior her bowels 
yearned upon her son,) and she said, O, my Lord! 

we her the living child and in nowise slay it. But, 
oe other said, Let it be neither mine nor thine, but 
divide it.” Never was there a more happy illustra- 
tion of the difference in the feelings of a real and 
those of a pretended mother. Observe, too, that the 
hireling must begin by being herself an unnatural 
mother; she must begin by robbing her own off- 

ring of his birthright, by driving him from her 
breast, and, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
from her sight: she must begin by doing that which 
even the sea-monsters are not guilty of, and which 
is condemned by the uniform practice of every beast 
of the field and every fowl of the air. 

And, from a son of such a mother, whether the 
hirer or the hireling, is the mother, gwhen he-has 
escaped death and grown up to nian filled to expect 
that obedience, which can only be the effect of filial 
affection? Sotcmon, Prov. bo iv. v. i, to 4. in 
inculcating obedience, states how he listened to his 
own parents, and gives this reason for his attending 
to their precepts: “For, | was my father’s son, ten- 
der and only beloved in the sight of my mother.” 
That is, that he was the favourite son of his father, 
and that bis mother loved him in an uncommon de- 
gree ‘This was the foundation on which he ®ested 
the obedience of children, this was the catse to 
which he ascribed his having listened to their advice. 
But, what, then, is a mother to expect from a son, 
who fails not, and who cannot fail, to know, that he 
was a cast off from his mother’s breast? What gra- 
titude is he to feel towards one, who, from love of 
posure or from love of gain; from a motive the 

ost grossly disgusting or the most hatefully sordid, 
left him to take, in a stranger’s arms, the even 
chance of life or death? 

The general deportment of mothers towards chil 
dren that they have driven from their breast is very 
different from what it would have been if they had 
duly performed their duties as mothers. ‘Ihe mere 
act of bringing forth a child is not sufficient to’ cre- 
ate a lasting affection for him. A season of severe 
suffering is not calculated to leave behind it a train 
of pleasing .and endearing reflectiOns. It is in her 
arms and at her breast that he wins her heart for 
ever, and makes every pang that he feels a double 
pang toher. “Can a woman,” says Isaian, chap 
xlix v. 15, “forget her sucking child, that she should 
not have compassion for him?” But, if the mother 
have merely brought him into the world; if none of 
the endearments of the cradle; if none of the inter- 
course of babe and nurse have taken place between 
them; if the mother have, in the fulness of her fond 
ness and amiable partiality, nothing to relate and to 
boast of in the history of his first #wenty months; if 
this space be with her a blank in his life, she never 
loves him as a mother ought to love; while he, taught 
by unerring nature, is quick as lightning in pene- 
trating her feelings, and repays her with that indif- 
ference and coldness which, though a punishment 
of great severity, are her just reward. 

Wives, and young wives in particular, let me be- 
seech you to reflect on these things. Let me be- 
seech you to cast from you, not your children, but 
thase crafty flatterers who would persuade you, that 
to preserve your health and your beauty, you must 
become unjust, cruel, base, gross and unnatural; 
that, to provide for your health, you must dam up 
the fountains the flow of which is in many cases ne- 
cessary (9 your very existence; and that, to make 
yourseives objects of love, you must cast from you 
that which of all things in the world is best calculated 
to rivet to you the hearts of your husbands. But, 





to look for the great comforter of old age; the affec- 
tion and attention and obedience of children? For, 
always bear in mind, that he, who has not known a 
mother’s breast, has no mother! As you recede he 
advances; while decrepitude and deformity are 
creeping over you, he is bounding on in all the pride 
of health, strength and beauty. ‘Tender and most 
affectionate mother as you may have been, and, as 


itis to be hoped the far greater part of you will be,| = 


he still stands in need of the command of God: 


“Hearken unto thy father, and despise not thy mo- 


ther when she is old.” But, if, even in such a case, the 


precept is necessary, what is to bind the son in cases} 4 


where, from the unnatural conduct of the mother, 
the precept does not apply? If the son have grown 
to manhood with a know 

dized state; for to hide this from him or to make 
him forget it is impossible; if he have grown up in 
habitual coldness and indifference towards you, how 
are you, when age and deformity and approaching 
dissolution have laid their hand on you, to expect 
reverénce and attentive listening at his hands? No- 
thing is more praiseworthy, nothing more truly ami- 
able, than to see men, grown up to the prime of life, 
listening with attention to the voice of heir parents, 
but, is this to be looked for, or even hoped for, in 
the absence of filial affection? And how, amidst all 
the other objects of affection, which passion creates 
in the breast of youth, is that affection to exist, un- 
less implanted in infancy and cherished all the wa 
up to manhood? And how is it to be implanted, if 
the mother cast off the child to a hireling breast? 

There is indeed, amongst the monsters in human 
shape, now-and-then ason to be found, who can 
despise the counsels and even mock at the suppli- 
cations and tears of the affectionate, and tender 
mother, whose breast has nourished him; who has 
known no joy but in his smiles, and no sorrow but) 
in his wailing; who has watched with trembling 
anxiety every quiver of his speechless lips, to whose 
heart every writhing of his infant body has been a 
dagger; who has wholly forgotten, amidst the dan- 
gers of contagion, her own life while his was in dan- 
ger: there is, amongst the monsters in human shape, 
now-and-then to be found the son of such a mother 
to mock at her supplications and her tears. But, 
let us hope, that, in England at any rate, such sons 
are rare indeed. And, even in such a case the mo- 
ther has this consolation; that the fault has not been 
hers; that she has done her duty towards God and 
towards her child; and that, if she have an unnatu- 
ral son, she has every just and huma’e heart to 
sympathise in her sorrows. 

But, under similar circumstances, what consola- 
tion has the unnatural mother? How is she, who 
cast her son from her breast, to complain of his want 
of affection? Old age has overtaken her, the fan- 
cied beauty, for which she bartered his birthright, is 
gone for ever. ‘The gay hours, which she purloined 
from the cares of the cradle, are all passed away, 
and cannot be replaced by the comforting conversa- 
tion and heart-cheering obedience of her son. She 
now feels the force of the maxim, /Vo breast, no mo- 
ther. The hireling is more his mother than she. 
The last stage of life is no season for the officious 
attention of friends; and he, who would have been 
worth all the friends in the world, has in his breast 
no feeling sufficiently strong to draw him to this scene 
of sadness. [{ held by some tie of interest, his hypo- 
crisy, which he cannot disguise from the sharp sight 
of conscious want of duty, only adds to her mortiii- 
cation; and, though she roll iu riches, she envies the 
happy mother in rags. ‘Thus, without a single ray 
to dissipate the gloom, she passes on to that grave, 
on which she knows not a tear will be shed, and in 
her fate proclaims to the world the truth, which can- 
not be too often repeated, that the duties of children 
and those of parents are reciprocal, and that, to in- 
sure the performance of the former, the latter must 





after all, old age must come; and then where are you 





edge of his infant bastar-}, 












THE FIELD DOG. 
Sassafras Neck, Cecil county, Md. Jan. 26, 1826: 
Mr. Sxinyer, 

Having lately perused with much interest the -va- 
rious sporting communications in your paper, I have 
thought that the performance of the is entitled 
to a share of the praise given to the sportsman. 

It will be admitted by every one acquainted with 
woodcock and partridge shooting, that a good og 
is a matter of importance, and that a bad one 

better be left in the kennel. If those who favour 
you with the result of successful shooting, would 


Y}mention the performance of the dog, if truly fine; 


and also his owner’s name, together with a short 
pedigree, it would: be highly acceptable to those 
who take a delight in improving the breed. A dis- 
ute hag been maintained in the English sporting 
journals, whether the setters or pointers are in the 
whole preferablé, it would be well to name the kind 
of dog that this question might be in some measure 
settled. 

I am induced to call the attention of sportsmen 
to this on account of having been so much dis 
pointed in I am convinced that many breeds 
of the setter aad pointer, although broken upon the 
most approved system, are worth but little, while 
others, with scarcely any pains, are invaluable in 
the field. It is to hoped that those who are 
zealous to promote a particular breed should not 
decide positively in favour of it, until ample expe- 
rience had been derived in comparison with many 
others, nor recommend it, until they were salisfied 
that it possessed, in the highest degree, the trits of 
humility, staunchness, nose and activity. _ {t is a fault 
among sportsmen, and has been ridiculed ’in the 
“Annals of Sporting,” that “every one thinks there 
is but one good dog in the world, and he has it.” 
For myself, [ have taken some pains in improving 
the breed of the setter; yet Am free to confess that 
my stock (except that derived from Old Czar, of 
Baltimore, which is too young to hunt,) has been 
completely beaten by an old setter, nameless* and 
fameless, and therefore feel anxious to know where 
the best breed is to be found. PHILoKuoN, 





Dear Sir, Frederick county, Jan. 23, 1826. 


Although I disclaim all merit to the introduction 
of the shot cartridge, yet I have great pleasure in 
replying to the inquiries of ‘Scolopax.” I first saw 
them useuby an officer of the Royal Artillery in 
1811, at That time my shgoting companion, and a 
most accomplished sportsman. We shot a great 
deal together, and used the cartridge exclusively— 
as far as my experience enables me, I give it de- 
cidedly the preference to any other mode; there ig 
none so convenient or so gentlemanly. 

In dry weather I have seldom found any difficulty 
in ramming home the cartridge, at least none more 





[*Ought not our corresporident to have given the 
name of this excellent dog, that it might be necordéd in 











first be performed. . 


the Sporting Olio. } 
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may mention our own practice, in reference to the 
management of those who are “bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh.” ‘To the elder son, not yet in his 
teens, a fine boy who is fond of his book, but rather 
desultory in his course of reading, we have given a 
violin, on which he can amuse himself and his pa- 
rents with other tunes besides Vankee Doodle—a 
pair of good skates, which he uses gracefully—and 
p as a special reward for good conduct, he received at 
This will satisfy “Scolopax” that stiff paper is pre-| the last holidays a gun, that when he can get time 
ferable if it be not too thick, the common cartridge he may hie away to the ceuntry, taking his faithful 
paper answers best—it is cut into oblong squares of] and subtle dog, that 
3 inches by that width, which will wrap twice round ———— scours with sagacious nose 
the roller upon which they are formed—they shouid| Along the field, and snuffs each breeze that blows.” 
not be made to fit too tight to the cylinder of the The next son, who is fonder of the huuse and the 
gun; and IT would recommend all geritlemen Who} society of the ladies and fireside amusements, is 
shoot with a double gun, to use the barrels alter-|jearning to play well ou the piano and to sing: and 
nately for many reasons, which will easily be under-| if some of our readers, more rigid than the rest, 
stood. og : would esteem ail this to be frivolous, and demand 
‘The belt must have separate divisions of tin tubes) the philosophy—the ‘moral—of it; we are ready to 
for each cartridge, of an inch and a half in length—} give, and as we think, to justify it. If we had 
the whole must be covered with a leather flap tO} twenty sons, we should wish them all to excel, first 
protect them from the weather—the number it will | in honourable and virtuous principles; then in use- 
contain of course depends on the size of the wearer, fy] knowled - 
and the cylinder of his gun. A more convenient 
plan still (and one which I prefer) is to sew three di- 


‘than is experienced after a few loads in using the 
card. In shooting the naked shot, the friction of 
the lead upon the barrel will unavoidably form a 
crust—the cartridge prevents this. I admit, that in 
wet damp weather, the atmosphere will render the 
paper too pliant; and the pressure of the ramrod, in 
ramming it down, will frequently cause it to distend | 
so as to choke; but the screw will readily draw up 
the top of the cartridge, and the shot will shake out. 





“ 





jart of swimming, skating, riding, shooting, and such 
nor . : tos ‘like sources of innocent amusement, as have a ten- 
visions of tin tubes, say ten in each division, on each | dency to strengthen the body and recreate the mind; 
side of the waistcoat. _|all this we desire for our children as fervendy as we 
If “Scolopax” will make the experiment he will! pray for and inculcate upon them a detestation of 
find that in using the cartridge, his gun will throw the bottle, the bar room, the dice-box and the cock- 
more shot into a given space at any distance, and| pit, to some or all of which young men are too apt 
plant them deeper than in the usual way of loading. |to betake themselves, if not familiar with, and fond 
It seems that the action of the powder upon the shot) of the gentlemanly exercises and accomplishments 
in its confined state, is much greater, and the im-| that carry them by the light of heaven into open 
pulse, is more equally communicated to the peilets. air, . 
I will send shortly to Mr. Haslett, gun smith, ia “And in thy right hand lead with thee 
Baltimore, my roller, with a few cartridges, where The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ;” 
it can be seen and explained to those interested or else into the socicty of the more chaste and softer 
eT Ke. lsex, where vice and grossness of mauners and con- 
AMUEL WOODCOCK. | versation are never cutracted, or even seen, but to 
seater | be contemned and scouted. 
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5c #°The “Extracts,” sent by a friend on the 
| Rastern Shore of Maryland, are highly curious and 
linstructive. We regret that they should have been 
| omitted in thisnumber. We should be glad to hear 
| often, in the same way, from a gentleman who so 
| well knows how to enjoy otium cum dignitate, and 
wish he would consider a few columns as always at 
his command. 








Fiecp Srorts.—It gives us pleasure to intimate 
to the lovers of field sports, that we have reason to 
feel assured that the appropriation of a small por- 
tion of the Farmer to their use and amusement, 
though condemned by a few, is, upon the whole, 
approved and encouraged. There is, in a word, a ; ; . 
decided and growing taste for such amusemenis,and| $(There was lately published in an Ohio paper, 
for discussions caleulated to enhance the pleasures| Which has been mislaid, an article on the culture, 
of those healthful diversions that necessarily con-|&c. of tobacco, from a gentleman in Baltimore to a 
duct gentlemen from the bar-room and the gaming/!riend in that state. We should be glad to have 
table into the open air and over the fields; where | the paper containing it, that we might republish the 

“The huntsman ever gay, robust and bold, article, though so much has been said on that sub- 
Defies the noxious vapour, and confides |ject in previous volumes; as we have many new sub- 
In this delichtful exercise to raise |scribers in Ohio lately, who desire information on 
His drooping head, and cheer his heart with joy.” |the subject. ‘Io the Representatives from Olio, we 

It is, however, as we trust, well understood, that Shall send, for distribution, the seed of the bright 
we would not inculeate a fondness for rural sports| Yellow tobacco. 
to an extent that would involve the neglect of any 
man’s cardinal duties and pursuits. ‘They cannot be| Tosacco.—Inspections in the three state ware- 
too little estimated, who, whatever may be tlieir for-| houses for the month of January, 83 hhds. 
tunes, can pass their lives in listless idleness; doing! —————————————_— : 
nothing to benefit society, or to add to the steck of hu 


| CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
man comforts or human knowledye; loungihg drones! oy, Sheep, opinions of practical Farmers on South- 


nati consumere fruges; but on the other hand, we hold! down sheep, and the value of Yolk in wool—Proceed- 
that the greater the industry, and the more constant] ings of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society—Night 
the applic«tion of our faculties to useful business,| Soil, its preparation, use and value in Agriculture— 
the greater the necessity for, and the benefit of re-| Proceedings of the Phiiade!phia Society for promoting 
laxation and amusement. ‘I'bat the best bow, ee respecting Steam-mills—Cotton 
lose its elasticity if never unstrung, every boy can Pianter, invented by Mr. C. Ford, of Virginia—Descrip- 
understand; and even scripture tells us, there is a tion and Engraving of Mr. F. H. Smith’s Patent Cotton 
time for all things. The question in reference to domes neo hecrpest  Neee me $08 Cd-maeah~-tie 
amusements is, as to their kind and degree; and! Sa & Gaeaes cad Hintren Wines, by Aleusadee See- 
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though it may savour of egotism, yet as it will prove| "C St nee Semen be 
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PRICES CURRENT. 





ARTICLES. 


BEEF, Baitimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams,. . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, Java,..... 
Havana,... . 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 
Georgia Upland,.. . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 
An advance of 1 cent 
each number to No. 18, 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 
Dipt, ..26- 
CHEESE, 
FEATHERS, Live, . 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. 
Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 
Fine, 
Susquehanna, superfi. 
PLAN, .. 
| GUN°OWDER, Balti. . 





eeeee agp ts 


Se eooes 


'GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 
Wheat, Family Flour, 
d:. Lawler,. . 
do. 
do. White Flint, . . 
Rye, 
Bar'ey, 
Clover seed, Red 
Ruta Baga Seed,... 
Orchard Grass Seed, 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 
Timothy Seed, .. . 
Oats, 
Beans, White, 
HEMP, # issia, clean, . 


ee 


f= 6 4 6 


Do. Couniry... 
HOPS, ..- ++: ‘ 
HOGS’ LARD,..... 


LEATHE*, Soal, 
MOLASS#S, sugar-house 
Havana, tst qual. . . 
| MEAL, Corn, kiln dried, 
| NAILS, 620d. ..... 
|NAVAL STORES, Tar, 
| Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, 
OIL, Whale, common, . 
Spermaceti, winter 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, 
do. Prime, . 
PLASTER, cargo price, 
RICE, fresh, 
SOAP. Baltimore White, 

do. Brown, . 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 
APP!_E BRANDY, Ist pr 
SUGARS, Havana White, 
do. Brown, . 
Lovisiana, 
are 
Lump, 
SPICES, Cloves, . 
Ginger, Ground,.. . | 
Pepper,. . . 
SALT, St. Ubes,... 
Liverpool Blown 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. 
do. Sicily,. . 
aS Serer rer 
re 
Port, first quality, . . 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d 
do.  crossed,.. 
Common, Country, . 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . 
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ON BREEDING SHEEP, &e. 
By Joun Hare Powe , Esa. 


{Where:the opinions of a writer are canvassed, 
fair discussion requires that they should be well un- 
derstood by the party opposing them, and therefore 
we have extracted a letter from the Memoirs of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, to shew that 


Col. Powel has strenuously urged the adaptation of 


particular breeds to particular circumstances, cli- 
mates and soils. ; 

Where the population is thin, and the consequent 
demand for flesh is small, the value of the fleece is 
the more important object of regard, and#he has 
endeavoured to shew how this important product 
can be increased in value and inamount. Sir John 
§. Sebright, who was one of the most successful 
breeders of sheep in Great Britain, at the request 


~ of Sir Joseph Banks, who was one of the earliest 


promoters of Merino sheep in England, and with 
all the zeal which characterized the career of this 
rofound philosopher, urged the publication of Se 
Pright’s opinions, which had been, by his sheep 
brought into notice.) 
Dear Sir, Powelton, 1824. 
* Tue forms of the various breeds of British sheep, 
are distinct, as the districts whence they take their 
names. ‘The objects to be attained in Great Britain, 
and most parts of America, are a quick return in flesh, 
and fleece, with as little offal, as is compatible with 
the due proportion of bone, indispensable for the 
healthful exercise of the animal, or the exertion ne- 
cessary for the supply of its food. We find thet 
particular breeds, have been for ages retained in 
certain parts of Europe, where the shape of the 
animal, has been made conformable to the purposes, 
to the climate, to the food, and face of the country 
upon which it has been reared. On the mountains 
of Scotland and Wales—on the bare chalk hills of 
the southern and western parts of England, races 
of sheep have always been bred, which by the 
lightness of their carcasses and the activity of their 
muscles are enabled to find sustenance, and by the 
eloseness of their fleeces, are fitted to endare the 
exposure which in mountainous regions, nust al- 
ways be met. In the rich vales of Leicestershire, 
and highly cultivated marshes of Lincolnshire, and 
ether counties in the North, families, the very op- 
site to these have been as carefully bred, possess- 
ing heavy carcasses, long wool, shorte: legs, very 
small bone, with the most sluggish lispositions, 
without either the desire, or the power to make 
exertion to obtain food. In the wesern parts of 
America, where the population is thin and the con- 
sequent demand for flesh exceedingly small, atten- 
tion to the carcass of the sheep, has not been pro 
perly given. ‘The value of its fleeceis certainly the 
more important object of regard, 1s the difficulty 
of transporting the wool, when manufactured into 
cloth, is so much diminished, by the condensed 
value of the commodity, that a market is found at 
little cost. But it is to be apprehended, that disre- 
gard of shape and inattention to the rules of breed- 
ing, will eventually injure the constitution of the 
sheep, and materially affect the useful secretions, 
and consequently the quality, and weight, of the 
wool. This mistake has not been confined to those 
parts of our country where the carcass can with 
difficulty be sold, but may be traced in some large 
Merino flocks in the neighbourhood of the great 
towns, The extraordinary power, which the vigi- 
lance, and science of some distinguished breeders 
in England, have shown, in varying the forms, and 
even in assigning, if the phrase may be used, de. 
finite properties, shapes, and even peculiar colours. 


* 
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scarcely be believed, except by those who have seen 
the animals thus improved. 

An able exposition of the scientific principles and 
practical deductions upon which their art bas been 
founded, was made some years since by one of the 
most eminent surgeons in Europe, the celebrated 
Henry Cline, whose authority has been universally 
received, by practical men, except upon one point 
—the injurious effect of breeding closely in. 

Sir John S. Sebright, at the ben of Sir Joseph 
Banks, has published an excellent paper, whith as 
it exposes the error of Mr. Cline and evinces per- 
fect knowledge of the breeder’s art, I have recent- 
ly obtained from England, and have now the honour 
to present. 

I am, with great respect, yours, &c. 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 
JonaTHan Roserts, Ese, 
President of the Penn. Agricul. Society. 


The Art of Improving the Breeds of Domestic Ani- 
mals—in a letter addressed to the right hon. Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, K. B.—by Sir John Saunders Sebright, 
bart., M. P. 

Dear Sir,—I have not the presumption to think, 
that I can throw any light upon the art of improv- 
ing the breeds of 5 Meo 4 animals, which is now 
so well understood in this country: but in obedience 
to your commands, I print these observations, to 
which I am sensible you have attached more value 
than they deserve. 

The attention which gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty have, of late years, paid to this subject, has 
been extremely beneficial to the country; not so 
much by the improvements which they themselves 
have made, as by the encouragement which the 
professional breeders have received from their pa- 
tronage and support, without which they could not 





| 





to whole families of neat cattle and sheep, can 
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have carried the breeds of cattle and sheep, to the 
perfection which many of them have now attained 

4'bey have, likewise, been the means of making 
the best breeds known in every part of the king- 





exist when the breed was in its natural state, unless 
the greatest attention is paid to the selection of the 
individuals who are to breed together. * 
We must observe the smallest tendency to im- 
perfection in our stock, the moment it appears, so 
as to be dble to counteract it, before it becomes a 
defect; as a rope-dancer, to preserve his equili- 
brium, must correct ‘the balance, before it is gone 
too far, and then not by such a motion, as will in- 
cline it too mueh to the opposite side. ©. 
The breeder’s success will depend entirely upon 
the degree in which he may happen to possess this 
particular talent. ee 
Regard should not only be paid to the qualities 
apparent in animals, selected for breeding, but to 
those which have prevailed in the race from which 
they are descended, as they will always show them- 
selves, sooner or later, in the progeny: it is for this 
reason that we should not breed from an animal, 
however excellent, unless we can ascertain it to be 
what is called well bred; that is, descegded from a 
race of ancestors, who have, through several gene- 
ratiuns, possessed, in a high degree, the properties 
which it is our object to obtain. : 
The offspring of some animals is very-unlike 
themselves; it is, therefore, a good precaution, to 
try the young males with a few females, the quality 
of, whose produce has been already ascertained: by 
this means we shall know the sort of stock they get, 
and the description of females to which they are 
the best adapted. : 
If a breed cannot be improred, or even continued 
in the degree of perfection at which it has already 
arrived, but by breeding from individuals, so select- 
ed as to correci each ether’s defects, and by a ju- 
dicious combination of their different properties, (a 
sition, I believe, that will not be denied,) it fol- 
ows that animals must degenerate, by being long 
bred from the same family, without the intermix< 


nically called, bved in and in. ; 
Mr. Bakewell, who certainly threw more light 





dom, and of transporting them to districts, where 
it is not probable they would have been introduced, 
but through their agency. 

The Duke of Bedford, Mr. Coke, and some few 
others, have not only been the liberal patrons of 
the professional breeders, but have themselves made 
great improvements in the breeds, to which their 
attention has been directed. 

The same success has not, in general, attended 
gentlemen in this pursuit: the best breeds, after 
having been obtained by them at a great expense, 
too frequently degenerate in their hands, from mis- 
management. They conceive, that, if they have 
procured good males and good females, they have 
done all that is necessary to establish and to con- 
tinue a good breed; but this is by,no means the 
case. 

Were I to define what is called the art of breed- 
ing, I should say, that it consisted in the selection 
of males and females, intended to breed together, 
in reference to each other’s merits and defects. 

It is not always by putting the best male to the 
best female, that the best produce will be obtained, 
for should they both have a tendency to the same 
defect, although in ever so slight a degree, it will 
in general preponderate so much in the produce, as 
to render it of little value. 

A breed of animals may be said to be improved, 
when any desired quality has been increased by art. 
beyond what that quality was in the same breed, in 
a state of nature: the swiftness of the race-horse, 
the prupensity to fatten in cattle, and the fine wool 
in sheep, are improvements which have been made 
in particular varieties of the species to which these| 
animals belong. What has been produced by art, 
must be continued by the same means, for the most 
improved breeds will sqor retura to a state of na- 


upon the art of breeding than any of his predeces- 
sors, was the first, I believe, who asserted that a 
cross was unnecessary, and that animals would not 
degenerate, by being bred in and in, which was at 
that time the received opinion. 


this there can be no doubt; but it is to he proved, 
how long the same family, bred in and in, will con- 
tinue to be the best. 

No one can dény the ability of Mr. Bakewell, in the 
art of which he may fairly be said to have been the in- 
ventor: but the mystery with which he is well known 
to have carried on every part of his business, and 
the various means which he employed to,mislead 
the public, induce me not to give that weight to his 
assertions, which I should do to his real opinion, 
could it have been ascertained. 

Mr. Meynel’s fox-hounds are likewise quoted as 
an instance of the success of tbis practice; but upon 
speaking to that gentleman upon. the subject, I 
found that he did not attach the meaning that I do, 
to the term in and in. He said, that he uently 
bred from the father and the daughter, and the mo- 
ther and the son. This is not what I consider.as 
breeding in and in; for the daughter is only half of 
the same blood as the father, and will probably par- 
take, in a great degree, of the properties of the 
mother. 

Mr. Meynel sometimes bred from brother and 
sister: this is certainly what aay be called a little 


ticularly, should the same defects not predomina 
correct in the produce the imperfections of the 


other, I do not think it objectionable: much further 
than this, the system of breeding 





mily cannot, in my opinion, be pursued safety. 


ieee ‘. 
ture, or perhaps defects will arise, which did not 


ture of any other blood, or from being what is tech- 


He said, you could but breed from the best. Of | 


close; but should they both be very good, and, par- 
ates 
in both, but the perfections of the one promise te — 
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© Mr. Bakewell had certainly the merit of destroy- 
ing the absurd prejudice which formerly prevailed 
against breeding from animals, between whom there 
was any degree of relationship, had this opinion 
been universally acted upon,no one could havé 
been said to be possessed of a particular breed, 
good or bad; for the produce of one year would 
have been dissimilar to that of another, and we 
should have availed ourselves but little of an ani- 
mal of superior merit, that we might have had the 
good fortune to possess. 

The authorities of Mr. Bakewell, and of Mr. Mey- 
nel, being generally quoted, when this subject is 
discussed, I have stated, why [! reject that of the 
former altogether, and that the latter, in point of 
fact, never fairly tried the experiment. 


| the properties that are essential to the animals we 


and Ryeland ewes, not with a view of obtaining the 
breed. The Leicestershire sheep prove that too| good prope ‘ies of both kinds, but from the difficul- 
much may be saerificed, even to that most desira-|ty of procuring Spanish ewes, and with the inten- 
ble quality in grazing stock—a disposition to get) tion of obtaining the Merino blood in sufficient pu- 
fat at an early age, and with a small quantity of|rity, for every practical purpose, by repeatedly 
food. crossing the female produce with Merino males, 
Many causes combine to prevent animals, in a) I! have no doubt but that better stock may be ob- 
state of nature, from degenerating, they are perpe-| tained, in a few years, in this:manner, from a lar 
tually intermixing, and therefore do not feet the flock of well-chosen ewes, than by breeding, at 
bad effects of breeding in and in; the perfections |first, from a smaJl number of the pure Merino 
of e correct the imperfections of others, and |blood, (and many of them cannot be obtained,) for 
they go on without any material alteration, except|the great advantage to be derived from the means 
what arises from the effects of food and climate. of selection afforded by a more numerous flock, 
The greatest number of females will, of course,|will more than compensate for the liitle stain of im- 
fall to the share of the most vigorous males, and|pure blood, which would be insensible in a flock, 








I do not find that any of the many advocates for 
breeding in and in, with whom I have conversed, 
have tried it to any extent; they say, that it is to 
perfect animals only that the practice applies, but 
the existence of a perfect animal is an hypothesis 
[ cannot admit. 

I do not bélieve that there ever did exist an ani- 
mal without some defect, in constitution, in form, or 
in some other essential quality, a tendency, at least, 
to the same imperfection, generally prevails, in dif- 
ferent degrees in the same family. By breeding in 





the strongest individuals of both sexes, by driving crossed in this manner, for four or five generations, 
away the weakest, will enjoy the best food, and the The introduction of Merino sheep to this coun 

most favourable situations, for themselves and for|opens a fine field for improvement: it has been 
their offspring. ascertained, that neither the sheep nor the wool 
| A severe winter, ora scarcity of food, by destroy-|sustain any injury from the change of climate or 
‘ing the weak and the unhealthy, has all the good|pasture, and the absurd prejudice, that’ Merino 
effects of the most skilful selection. In cold and wool could be grown only in Spain, is fortunately 
| barren countries no animals can live to the age of|eradicated. — 
| maturity, but those who have strong constitutions, In comparing the Merino sheep with the South- 
‘the weak and the unhealthy do not live to propa-|downs, which are allowed to be the best of our 
| gate their infirn.ities, as is too often the case with|short-woolled breeds, the former have very much 
‘our domestic animals. To this I attribute the pe-|the advantage, both as to quantity and quality of 








and in, this defect, however small it may be at first,|culiar hardiness of the horses, cattle, and sheep,|wool, but, I believe, the latter would produce by 
will increase in every succeeding generation, and|bred in mountainous countries, more than to their far the greatest quantity of meat, from a given 
will, at last, predominate to such a degree, as to) having been inured to the severity of the climate; 


render the breed of little value. Indeed, I have no 
doubt but that by this practice being continued, 


animals would, in course of time, degenerate to! 


such a degree, as to become incapable of breeding 
at all. 

The effect of breeding in and in may be accele- 
rated or retarded by selection, particularly in those 
animals who produce many young ones at a time. 
There may be families so nearly perfect as to go 
through several generations, without sustaining 
much injury, from having been bred in and in; but 
a good judge would, upon examination, point out 
by what they must ultimately fail, as a mechanic 


quantity of food, which is the criterion by which 
we determine the relative value of all animals as 
grazier’s stock. 

Taking the gross produce, both of wool and car- 
cass, at the present prices, the Merino breed may 
perhaps be the most profitable, but should it be 
generaliy introduced, fine wool would become cheap- 
er, and mutton dearer; it is therefore not easy to 
form a conclusive opinion upon this subject. 

Great improvements may undoubtedly be made 
in the Merino breed, as to their disposition to get 
fat. ‘Their advocates say, with truth, that the South- 
down sheep were but a few years ago as imperfect 


for our domestic animals do not become more har- 
dy by being exposed, when young, to cold and hun- 
ger: animals so treated will not, when arrived at 
the age of maturity, endure so much hardship as 
those who have been better kept in their infant 
state. 

If one male. and one female only, of a valuable 
breed, could be obtained, the offspring should be 
separated, and placed in situations as dissimilar as 
possible; for animals kept together are all subject- 
ed to the effetts of the same climate, of the same 
food, and of the same mode of treatment, and con- 
sequently to the same diseases, particularly to such 


in shape as the Merino now are; but they should 
recollect, that a disposition to fatten at an early 
age was always the characteristic of the Southdown 
breed, even in its most unimproved state, and that 
it was from its possessing this very essential quali- 
ty that so much attention has been paid to it. 

It is well known that a particular formation gene- 
rally indicates a disposition to get fat, in all sorts of 
animals; but this rele is not universal, for we some- 
times see «nimals of the most approved forms, who 
are slow feelers, and whose flesh is of a bad quali- 
ty, which the graziers easily ascertain by the touch. 
The dispositon to get fat is more generally found 
in some breeds than in others. The Scotch High- 
land cattle are remarkable for being almost all quick 
feeders, although many of them are defective in 
shape. The Welch cattle have but little disposi- 
tion to get fat:. aot from being particularly ill-shap- 
ed, but because they are almost invariably what 
the graziers call bad handlers. 

We must not, therefore, suppose, that the bad shape 
of the Merino she»p is the sole cause of its being 
so ill calculated for the purpose of the grazier. 

An observation vhich Dr. Genner made to me 
about ten years ago, (the truth of which has since 
been confirmed by my own experience—that no 
animal whose chest was narrow could easily be 
made fat,) applies particularly to the Merino sheep, 
who are in general contracted in that part, and is 
well worth the attention of those who wish to im- 


would discover the weakest part of a machine, be- 


as are infectious, which must accelerate the bad 
fore it gave way. 


effects of breeding in and in. 

Breeding in and in will, of course, have the same| By establishing the breed in different places, and 
effect in strengthening the good, as the bad proper-| by selecting, with a view to obtain different proper- 
ties, and may be beneficial, if not carried too far,|ties in these several colonies, we may perhaps be 
particularly in fixing any variety which may be| enabled to continue the breed for some time, with- 
thought valuable. out the intermixture of other blood. 

1 have tried many éxperiments, by breeding in| If the original male and female were of different 
and in upon dogs, fowls and pigeons, the dogs be-| families, by breeding from the mother and the son, 
came, from strong spanicls, weak and diminutive| and again from the male produce and the mother, 
lap-dogs; the fowls became long in the legs, small| and from the father and the daughter in the same 
in the body, and bad breeders. way, two families sufficiently distinct might be ob- 

There are a great many sorts of fancy-pigeons;|tained: for the son is only half of the father’s 
each variety has some particular property, which| blood, and the produce from the mother and the 
constitutes its supposed value, and which the ama-|son will be six parts of the mother and two of the 
teurs increase as much as possible, both by breed-| father. 
ing in and in, and by selection, until the particular; Although I believe the occasional intermixture of 

wroperty is made to predominate to such a degree, different families to be necessary, [ do not, by any 
in some of the most refined sorts, that they cannot| means, approve of mixing two distinct breeds, with 
exist without the greatest care, and are incapable! the view of uniting the valuable properties of both: 
of rearing their young, without the assistance of) this experiment has been frequently tried by others 
other pigeons, kept for that purpose. as well as by myself, but has, I believe, never suc- 

The Leicestershire breeders of sheep have inhe-|ceeded, The first cross frequently produces a tole- 
rited the principles, as well as the stock of their rable animai, but it is a breed that cannot be con- 
leader, Mr. Bakewell. He very properly consider-| tinued. 
ed a propensity to get fat, as the first quality in an|_ If it were possible, by a cross between the new 
animal, destined to be the food of man: his succes-| Leicestershire and Merino breeds of sheep, to pro- 
sors have carried this principle too far; their stock|duce an animal uniting the excellencies of both; 
are become small in size, and tender, produce but that is, the carcass of the one with the fleece of the 
little wool,-and are bad breeders. 








Other; even such an animal so produced would be 

By selecting animals for one property only, the! of little value to the breeder; a race of the same 

same effect will, in some degree, be produced, as| description could not be perpetuated; and no de 

by breeding in and in: we shall obtain aninials, with! pendence could be placed upon the produce of such 

the desired property in great perfection, but so de-|animals; they would be mongrels, some like the 
ficient, in other respects, as to be upon the whole| 

an unprofitable stock. 


them with the faults of both. 
We should, therefore, endeavour to obtain all 


Merino rams are frequently put to Southdown 


new Leicester, some like the Merino, and most of 


prove this breed. 

Perhaps the great secretion of yolk, so essential to 
the production of fine woo}, and which is excessive 
in the Merino sheep, may be incompatible with the 
fattening quality. 

I have always found the fineness of the fleece in 
exact proportion to the quantity of yolk it con- 
tained. Those who are unaccustomed to examine 
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wool, may consider this as a certain criterion of its 
quality: for although the hair of some dry fleeces 
may be fine, it will always want the elasticity which 
is so much valued by the manufacturer. 

It is to be regretted, that so little attention has 
been paid to the improvement of British wool, and 

articularly to that of the short-woolled breeds: a 
Fine fleece is not only more profitable to the owner, 
but from the closeness of its texture, and the quan- 
tity of yolk it always contains, is a much better 

tection to sheep in bad weather, than the open 
and hairy covering which too generally disgraces 
our flocks. 

This extraordinary negligence in the sheep- 
breeders may, in some degree, be accounted for, by 
the manner in which the wool-trade is carried on. 
The growers are seldom well acquainted with the 
value of this article, or indeed with its quality, and 
the buyers find their account in fixing a general 
price every year, for the wool of each breed, with- 
out making any distinction between the very differ- 
ent quality of the pile of different flocks. 

It is likewise the custom, in many parts of Eng- 
land, for the growers to deliver their wool to the 
buyers, upon their engaging to give them the high- 
est price of the year: such bargains (and they arc 
very general,) are of course strong inducements to 
the purchasers not to give the full value for any 
wool that may be offered to them of a superior 
quality. 

The fineness of the fleece, like every other pro- 
perty in animals of all kinds, may be improved by 
selection in breeding. The opinion, that good wool 
could only be produced in particular districts, is a 
prejudice which fortunately no longer exists, 

Climate, food, and soi® have certainly some ef- 
fect upon the quality of wool, but not so much 
as is generally supposed. The fleece 1s affected by 
the degree of nourishment which the animal re- 
ceives, not by the quality of the pasture on which 
it is fed. If sheep are highly kept, their wool will 
become less fine, but in other respects its quality 
will not be deteriorated. The wool of a starved 
sheep may be apparently fine, but it will be brittle, 
and of little value to the manufacturer. ; 

A regular supply of food to the sheep is essential 
to the growth of good wool; for that part of the 
hair which grows when the animal is in a high 
state of flesh, will be thick, and that which is 
grown when it is reduced by hunger, will be weak 
and thin; and consequently the thickness of hair 
will always be irregular, if the animal passes from 
one extreme to the other. 

The alteration which may be made in any breed 


of animals by selection, can hardly be conceived by | 


those who have not paid some attention to this sub- 
ject; they attribute every improvement to a cross, 
when it is merely the effect of judicious selection. 

I have often been told, that from the beautiful 
shape of Mr. Elman’s Southdown sheep, they must 
have been crossed with the New Leicester, and 
that from the fineness of their wool, they must have 
been crossed with the Merino breed; but I do not 
conceive, that even the skill of this very distinguish- 
ed breeder could have retained the good shape of 
the former, without any appearance of the coarse- 
ness of its wool or the fine fleece of the latter, 
without the deformity of its carcass, had he cross- 
ed his flock with either of these breeds. 

It may as well be contended, that the white phea- 
sant, which has now become very common, was pfo- 
duced from a cross with a Dorking fowl, whereas it 
was one of those accidental varieties, which some- 
times occur, and which has been perpetuated by 
selection. ‘The same may be said of the endless 
variety in the colour, shape, and size, of rabbits, 
ducks, and pigeons, in a domesticated state, a 
variety produced by the art of man, and which 
did not exist in these creatures in their natural 
State. 
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A romps proof, I conceive, of what may be ef- 
= by selection and perseverance, cannot be ad- 

uced. 

There is, perhaps, no means by which the breeds 
of animals can be so rapidly, and so effectually im- 
proved, as by its being the particular business of 
some breeders to provide male animals for the pur- 
_ of letting for hire. Our horses could never 

ave arrived at the degree of perfection which they 
haye now attained, but from the facility which has 
been afforded to every one, by the public stallions, 
of breeding from the best horses of every descrip- 
tion, at a moderate expense. 

The breeds of sheep to which this practice has 
been applied, have attained great perfection, while 
those which have never been attended to by per- 
sons in this particular business, show no signs of 
eo 

© trouble or expense will be spared by those 
who expect to derive profit, not from the quantity, 
but from the quality of the animals which they 
breed. The competition, which must always exist 
between breeciers of this description, will be a ne- 
ver-failing stimulus to exertion. 

The common farmer, who seldom sees any stock 
,but his own and that of his neighbours, generally 
concludes, that his own have arrived at the summit 
of perfection: but the breeder who lets for hire, 
must frequently submit his male animals to the in- 
spection of the public, and to the criticism of his 
rivals; who will certainly not encourage any preju- 
dices he may entertain of their superiority. 

In this trade, as in every other, there ought to be 
a regular gradation; those, fur example, who hire a 
male for eighty guineas, will be amply repaid by 
letting seven, or eight, for twenty guineas each, as 
will those who isire for twenty guineas, by letting 
several for five or six. 

Thus each, besides the improvement of his stock, 
|will receive a fair remuneration, and every breeder 
|have the means of selecting the male he thinks 
‘best calculated for the females he may happen to 
possess. 

The same effect will not be produced by the sale 
of male animals; for we are induced to keep a male 
we have purchased at a high price, although we 
may not be entirely satisfied with his produce, but 
by hiring, we endeavour.to select a male every 
'year, with the properties in which our females are 
deficient, and whom we think calculated to correct 
the faults which arise from time to time in our stock. 

These observations are the result of many years 
experience, in breeding animals of various descrip- 
jtions; but the life of man is not long enough to 
|form very decisye conclusions upon a subject which 
is so little understood, and which is darkened by 
innumerable prejudices. Many experiments must 
be tried, to establish a single fact; for Nature is 
sometimes so capricious in her productions, that the 
most accurate observer will be frequently deceived, 
if he draws any inference from a single experiment 

[ have freely stated my opinions, without consi- 
dering them as conclusive, and shall be much grati- 
fied if they induce others to direct their attention 
to a subject which appears to me of great impor- 
tance to the agricultural interests of this country, 

I have the honour to be, dear sir, 
With great regard, 
Your obed*t humble servant, 


J. S. SEBRIGHT. 


| 





Beechwood, August 1, 1899. 





BURNED CLAY. 


{In a former number of this volume we published 
a communication from Doctor Muse to Dr. Ennalls 
Martin, on the subject of burned clay. ‘The an. 
swer of Doctor Martin has only now fallen under 
our observation in the Kaston Gazette, from which 








Dear Sin, -  . “Easton, July 11th, 1826, 

I have frequently observed in the course of con- 
versation with my -agricultural friends, as I have 
done to you, that every farm in this county had re- 
sources within itself, which, if properly managed, 
would be sufficient to fertilize its soil, so as to make 
many blades of grass grow, where one would 
scarcely grow to perfection before; thus, according 
to the exalted sentiment of Dr. Swift, placing our 
farmers above the greatest conquerors, whose glory 
consisted in destroying their fellow men, while that 


.of the farmer will ever be to provide for their sub- 


‘sistence and comfort. 

Under these impressions, in looking around me: 
I could not think of a gentleman altogether equal 
to yourself in scientific knowledge and of the same 
ardour, as well as public spirit, to undertake the in- 
vestigation of a subject, which would be most like- 
ly to make our farmers more useful and of higher. 
character than the greatest conquerors of the earth. 

Chemisiry is so much connected with agriculture 
as well as the arts generally, that it may well be 
called its chief corner-stone, and if properly di- 
rected will have the happiest’ tendency to its im- 
provement. Permit me to say, without any inten- 
tion of flattering, that much is expected from you 
as an experimentalist as well as a theorist, on the 
subject of “burned clay,” both as to the applic- 
tion as well as the modus operandi of this manure, 
which may be manufactured on almost all the farms 
of the Eastern Shore of Maryland. . 

General Beaston, as well as some of our modern 
farmers, have made the matter of burning clay a 
very simple process indeed; and so it may be, when 
properly understood; but until then, we shall be 
constantly hearing first one and then another ex- 
pressing doubts as to its efficacy as a manure. You 
know, and every body ought to know, there is a 
right and wrong way of doing almost every thing; 
if the right way should not be fallen upon in burn- 
ing clay, the object will be almost entirely defeated, 
and an end will be put to any further experiments 
with such persons! 

As to the rationale of the modus operandi, it will 
be of little consequence to the farmer, if he can 
learn the art of burning the clay, and experience at 
all times its beneficial effects. But this alone will 
not satisfy the inquisitive mind, and one who is so 
capable as yourself of penetrating into the areana 
of nature. I confess, i feel the same'propensity, 
though I may come short of the trath, and diffes 
with you as to the rationale of the modus operandi 
of a manure, the efficacy of which I have expe- 
rienced to my satisfaction. 

You believe that clay to become 2 manure must 
be burned in open kilns, and thus be oxydated; but 
L, on the contrary, am. of an opiniOn, that the clay 
must be carbonated in close kilns, in the same 
manner as wood is charred or carbonated. — If open 
kilns are necessary to make an oxyde of the clay, 
there will soon be an 2nd put io this expensive mé- 
thod; but if it is to be burned in close kilns in the 
Same manner as common coal kilns, it will be no 
more expensive to burn five hunthed loads than it 
would be to burn five, for when the clay is com- 
pletely ignited, it may be heaped on ad wifinitum. 
The great object is to exclude the air altogether as 
in a coal kiln. If the air is permitted to hae ac- 
cess to the wood, it will soon ‘biirn down to ashes, 
and if the air comes in contact with the clay, it 
goes out and the process ceases. she 

There is something mysterious in carbonating 
wood, and so of clay. It has been observed te me 
by blacksmiths and others who are in the practice 
of burning coal kilns, that green pine is equal, if 
not superior to any other wood. Now it is n 
that pine, and more especially its leaves, contain’ 
more oxygen, that is, the acidifyin fie cache] 
‘any other wood or its leaves; and I have observed, 











it is copied as follows.} 


that wherever the pine-fallings, as they are called, 
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that is, the leaves of the pine, have been deposited 


in any manufacturing establishment I have yet seen,| On the wine cellars of the ancients Dr. Hender- 


as a manure, the sorrel puts up in great abundanee, | I shall be greatly mistaken if the proper application| son is very full and satisfactory; but here also we 


and where it did not grow before. 
vantage of liming all such lands as those where 
sorrel grows, and [ would say, hence the advantage 
of burning such lands, or putting on them “burned 
clay,” to neutralize the acid in the soil. I am con- 
fident “burned clay” will be more beneficial on a 
soil of stiff clay, than on a light sandy soil, though 
my experiments on “burned clay,” have been prin- 
cipally confined to a soil where sand predominates. 

Clay, taken from below the surface, say two fect, 
and used in making bank fences, puts forth the first 
year an abundant crop of sorrel, and at once de- 
monstrates that the clay had become a deutoxide, 
that is, had acquired by attraction from the atmos- 
phere a second dose of oxygen, besides what was 
attached to it from the creation. A view of the 


subject in this light demonstrates the absurdity of| they will be ascertained the more correctly. 


decp ploughing in every soil, and explains the 
reason why there ought to be an immediate appli- 
cation of a manure capable of neutralizing the acid 
qualities of the earth, when the soil is ploughed in 
below a certain depth in some particular fields. 
That carbon enters largely into every kind of 
wood as a component part, is se!f-evident, from the 
circumstance of burning coal, as it is termed; and 
that it is a manure of the first degree, when reduc- 
ed to ani impalpable powder, has been proved over 
and over again, but from. the labour and expense 
of applying it to the earth to act as such, it must 
necessarily be excluded; but not so with regard to 
carbonated 5 cr stroke of the hoe or spade 
crumbles the largest lumps into dust, and makes it 
at once capable of mixing with the earth. Of all 
bodies in the world, carbon has the greatest attrac- 
tion for oxygen, and makes carbonic acid gas when 
united. It is this gas which enters into the compo- 
sition of vegetables by being applied to their roots, 
and becomes their chief food. Other elementary 
bodies have their share in perfecting trees and 
plants of every kind, but it is as plain as that two 
and two make four, that carbon is the principal in- 
gredient in their composition, and hence it is, that 
“burned clay” must and will be acknowledged 
among the best and strongest manures. It is to be 
hoped, since the subject has been commenced, that 
farmers will be more and more zealous in the cause 
of improvement, and that experiments will be made 
by other farmers, as well as yourself, and that every 
source of improvement will be tried with the art of 
burning clay; that farmers may feel their import- 
ance more and more every year, and that they will 
leave nothing untried to make themselves happy, 
wealthy and wise. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
‘ ENNALLS MARTIN. 
Dr. Josern E. Muse. 





STEAM MILLS. 
Near Wilmington, Del., Feb. 4th, 1826. 


Hence the ad-! of what he has will not furnish hini with the means 


could have wished that the Greek authors had been 
of doing his work without any other aid. If he| more consulted, if it had merely been to illustrate 
will, through the medium of your paper of the 17th,/ or contrast their modes with those of the Romans 
or by the post if he prefers it, return me an answer|That a cool part of their houses was preferred for 
to the following queries, I can give him a tolerably keeping their wine in, appears from the instructions 
correct idea of what improvement his present esta-| given by Xenophon in 4 ‘Economics, (cap. 95} in 
blishment is susceptible. |this they agreed with the Romans. That wine wag 
Ist. What is the fall, in feet, of water by which kept in cellars, or rather in caves under ground, jg 
his wheel is worked? |proved by a passage in Xenophon’s Anabasis, and 
2d. The height and width of the water wheel,| more particularly by the scoliast on the Ecclesias 
and the depth of the shrouding, and if it is an over-|of Aristophanes, The former in his retreat arrived 
shot? lat a rich plain, where they found such abundance 
3d. The number of revolutions the water-wheel of wine that the inhabitants kept it in cisterns lined 
makes in a minute, when the stones are driven at with plaster Aaxxog xovarog. This word Aaxxoye 
their full working speed? If the number of revo- | occurs in the play of Aristophanes alluded to [v. 154] 
lutions are counted for five successive minutes,' and on it the scoliast remarks, that it was custo- 
ord ; jmary for the Greeks and other nations to keep thej 
4th I he number of hours which he can work | wine and oil in caves or cisterns dug in the te 
one pair of stones in 24, in ordinary dry seasons? Qj) is occasionally kept by the Zantiotes in similar 
5th. Of how many acres does his dam, or reser- receptacles.t 
“— a me : ‘ _| Before the amphorz containing the stronger wines 
mn. . hak — —_ distance of his resi- | wore deposited in the fumarium, for the purpose of 
: y- ; pringing them to an early maturity, a label was put 
For more than 30 years I have availed myself of on them indicating the vintage and the namie of the 
gaining a correct knowledge of the proper applica- contemporary consuls; to this there is frequent al- 
—_ of water for moving machinery; and last year Jysions in the classics, as those who were fond of 
= an essay on the subject to the Franklin Insti-' good old wine were very particular in examining 
ute, in Philadelphia, of which honourable mention the nota or label; frequent impositions, as might, 
was made at their annual exhibition in October last.; however, have been expected, were practised. 
I remain, yours, truly, y The mode of applying the fumarium to the mel- 
W. PARKIN, Engineer. lowing of wines—borrowed from the Asiatics—is 
| particularly and clearly described. Where the wine 
was of a strength and quality adapted to this prac- 
tice, its effects were befieficial, but it was oftea 
used to force inferior wines ‘The inspissated wines 
of the ancients, Dr. Henderson seems to think, were 
solely produced by 7 Sumarium. ig are, how- 
ever, rather disposed to coincide with De Pauw in 
By Alexander Henderson, M. D. his opinion, het in the earliest ages of wine- making 
, (Continued from page 366.) in Greece, nearly all the wine was inspissated. He 
The third chapter treats of the wine vessels and; S@¥S, in the time of the poet Aleman, only one 
wine cellars of the ancients. Skins of animals, ren- small canton of all Laconia produced wines not 
dered impervious by oil or resinous gums, were the: Condensed by smoke or fire; and Aristotle, as quo- 
most ancient receptacles for wine after it was taken| ted both by Dr. Henderson and De Pauw, seems 
from the vat. To these there are frequent allusions! t© Warrant this conclusion. Indeed, if inspissated 
in Homer, the Scriptures, &c. Then vessels of clay! Wines Were an after-mode of manufacture, it is not 
with a coating of piich were introduced; where! &48y to find any good reason why the ancients 
wood abounded, wine casks were of that material; | erected statues to the person who first taught them 
but. in general, the Greek and Romans used earth-| to mix water with wine.t The produce of the pre- 
enware, the smaller made on the wheel, the larger, Ceding vintage was first tasted at a feast in honour 
formed on the ground in stoves; these were bound f Bacchus in the month of May, when the wester- 
with hoops. Dr. Henderson next elucidates the: !y winds had generally set in, this feast was called 
measures of capacity of the anci@—its as compared 7Sorya, or rather the first day of the feast, for it 
with those of the moderns. Athens was celebrated lasted three days It seems to have been celebrated 
for their manufacture, “whence the representation; much in the same manner as St. Martin's day was 
ofan amphora upon certain of the attic coins.”—|in this country formerly, and is still in Germany, 
[p. 49] We may point out to him a curious pas | &c., when the ale barrels are first tapped, with 
sage in Theophrastus, from which it appears that! drinking, mirth, and song.§ We have already men- 
some of the wine measures at Athens in his time, tioned one ancient trick as exactly resembling a 
were made of metal, and that those who wished to! modern one. Dr. Henderson at the conclusion of 
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| HORTICULTURE. 





From the Westminster Review—London. 


HISTURY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
WINES. 














i. S. Skinner, 

I have seen in your paper of the 3d, an inquiry’! 
from Virginia, of the practicability of uniting pro-' 
fitably steam power to a water mill, to make up the: 
deficiency occasioned by drought. I am not suffi-: 
ciently conversant with the charges of erecting’ 
steam engines in this country, nor the quantity of 
wood which an engine of 8 horses power would re-' 
quire per day; but [ am convinced, from what [| 
have witnessed in England, that could the inquirer’ 
ebtain the most economical steam apparatus to sup- 


ly his lack of water, that any thing like the regu-|sorted to for the i 

| purpose of emptying the larger 
r pe he can make by the manufacture of flour tuns; the smaller were tilted oye “side, as ae 
not reimburse him the expense of fixing up pears from several passages in the classics. 


wou t 
and working. 


cheat their slaves. or their customers, indented the; this chapter brings additional proof that there is 
bottom so as to diminish the capacity. The anno-| nothing new, whether good or bad, under the sun. 
tator on this passage justly remarks, that the ves-| “In order to allure customers, various tricks appear 
sels must have been made of tin or some other, to have been practised by the ancient wine dealers; 
yielding metal, otherwise the trick could not have — 
been played; and adds, ‘*Simile artificium oinopolis| + Oil is kept in wells many fathoms deep in the rocks 
nostris in usu esse, etiam nos hodie aliquoties cum/in Zante. Teonge’s Diary. p. 70. 
nostro damno sentimus.”* {De Pauw on the Greeks, i. 137. Mr. Buckingham 
The casks that contained the stronger wines were| Was treated at Adjeloon with wine cakes, which, he 
generally ranged along the wine cellar, sunk in|SUPPOSes resemble the inspissated wine of the ancients. 


sand; it is probable the piston was occasion: _| — Travels among the «Irab Tribes, p. 137. 

, P piston was occasionally: 56 § The ballad, entitled Mertitansse Day, sung, in old 
times, in England, may be seen in Forster’s Perennial 
Calendar, p. 627. A curious, but not very delicate, 
Rythmus in Latin, in praise of wine, sung in Germany 








Unless the gentleman making the inquiries has 


bis water applied to better purposes than is done/son. Oxon. 1738. 





GO age on the same day, probably in the monasteries of the six- 
* Theophrast. Charaet. cap. 11, p. 65. Bdit. Simp-| teenth century, is inserted in that most strange treatise, 
De Generibus Ebriosorum. 
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some for instance put the new vintage into a cask 
that had been seasoned with an old and highly-fla- 
youred wine; others placed cheese and nuts in the 


cellar, that those who entered might be tempted to 
eat, and thus have their palates blunted before they 


tasted the wine.”—p. 59. 


- The fourth chapter treats of the varieties and ge- 
It is very evi- 
dent that, unless these qualities can be assimilated 


neral qualities of the ancient wines. 


to those of modern wines, little real and definite in 


formation can be given on the principal and most 
important.subject of this chapter; and whoever has 
endeavoured to give to another a clear and precise 
notion of the taste or flavour of any thing, must be 
aware of the numerous and great difficulties which 
Dr. Henderson had to encounter in this branch of 


his inquiry. He justly remarks, “it is often no easy 


matter to determine with precision the cheraeters 
of modern wines; of course it must be a still more 
difficult undertaking to describe those of ancient 


times. But as the terms by which their various fla- 
yours and other sensible properties are -character- 


ized have been long sanctioned and confirmed by 
modern use; and as the processes employed in the 


preparation of them are now thoroughly understvod, 





‘the manufacture of it of excellent quality, so that sons, and particular] 


Martial preferred it as vinegar to the wine from 
which it was made.* Vinegar was the drink not 
only of the Roman soldiers, but also of the slaves 
and poorer people.}| Dr. Henderson is inclined to 
believe that the posca of the Romans could not have 
been a mere mixture of vinegar and, water, since 
this would not have formed a distinct trade, and we 
are informed that the favourite freedman of Vitel- 
lius, after-he quitted that emperor, became a ven- 
‘der of posca; a passage in thegMiles Glorios. of 
| Plautus, [Act iii. sc. 2,] in which the slaves are re- 
| presented as having got access to the casks of wine 
and posca, seems to warrant this supposition, as it 
hardly can be supposed they would have stolen 
mere vinegar and water, their ordinary beverage. 
( To be continued.) 





GRAFTED FRUIT. 


We are sorry to see an erroneous opinion pre- 
vailing among our horticulturists, that the best va- 
rieties of our grafted fruit are on the decay. It is 
believed that the health and duration of the grafts, 
depend upon the age and health of the parent stock. 





we may, in many instances, ascertain the respective|This theory originated in England a few years 
degrees in which particular qualities would be im-jsince, and was first announced by Thomas Andros 
parted, and sometimes even discover to which of Knight, Esq. For some years past, says Mr. Hen- 


our present growths certain wines of the ancients 


bore the greatest resemblance.”—p. 65. 
Sweetness was an almost indispensable quality in 
ancient wines. 


is stronger on this point than any other passage in 
the classics, He compares the nectar of the Gods 
to Falernian, mixed with the honey of Attica, [Lib. 
xiii. ep. 108.] 
were indebted to foreign countries, those of Italian 
growth were generally dry and rough, and required 
age or the fumarium to mellow them. 


both sweet and dry. or sweetish. 
were principally luscious, like Cyprus or Constan- 
tia; the Pramnian and Corinthian were dry, and 
required to be kept a number of years to soften 


their roughness and astringency; the stronger wines 
were generally high coloured; those from white 
grapes of a yellow hue: none of these were sweet. 
Their wines were designated from the place of 
growth; or, in the case of a peculiarly fine vintage, 
Five years were 
deemed requisite to mellow the more generous; 
sometimes a much longer period. Sometimes wine 
did not improve till it had been kept twerty years; 


from the contemporary consul. 


after that it improved rapidly. Foreign wines at- 


tained a moderate age in six or seven years; and 
were much benefitted by a sea. voyage, if of a qua- 


lity to bear it. 


The ordinary wines of Italy were very cheap, 
though their exact price cannot accurately be de- 
termined; it seems to have varied from about one 
The inferior kind 
of Grecian wine seems to have cost from Il. to 2l. 
a hogshead; the better sort 7/. or 81; and Pliny 
mentions that this sum had been given fur an am- 
phora of the best Greek wine, when in its most per- 
In A. D. 472, during the reign of 'Theo- 


penny to four pence the gallon. 


fect state. 


This Dr. Henderson proves beyond 
a doubt; perhaps, however, a passage in Martial 


For these sweet wines the Romans 


‘There were, 
thus, three classes of wines among the ancients, 
sweet, dry, and an intermediate order, which was 
The Greek wines 


ry Phillips, it has been stated by several ingenious 
writers, that many of our best varieties of apples 
could no longer be cultivated with success, that by 
length of time they have become degenerated and 
worn out. Mr. Knight, the President of the Horti- 
cultural Society, seems to have been the first who 
gave birth to this idea. He says, in his Pomona 
Herefordiensis, that those apples which have been 
long cultivated are on the decay. The Red-streak 
and the Golden Pippin cau no longer be propagated 
with advantage. ‘The fruit, like the parent tree, is 
affectéd by the debilitated old age of the variety.” 
Again he says, in his ‘Treatise on the Culture of the 
Apple and Pear, p. 6, “The Moil, and its successful 
rival the Red-streak, with the Must and Golden 
Pippin, are in the last stage of decay; and the Stire 
and Fox-whelp are hastening rapidly after them.” 


certain kinds of apples should have been promul- 


tain ill consequences.” 


doric, it is mentioned as a proof of the abundance o/|have had for several years.” 


the vintage, that wine was sold at less than three 


farthings a gallon.* 


_ We are rather disposed to agree with Grevius, 
in opposition to Dr. Henderson, that acetum was :: 


kind of wine, or rather, as it is expressly called by 


Macrobius, culpatum vinum, mismanaged wine.— 
That it was, however, made purposely is undoub - 
ed; and Egypt seems to have been celebrated for 





* Hill’s Essays on Ancient Greece, p. 26. Anderson’s 


History of Commerce, i. 229. 


ri 


1 our peach trees. 


the last, restored that valua- 
ble tree to us in all its strength and vigour. 

The theory of Mr. Knight, announced as it was 
from such high authority, created an alarm among 
horticulturists, and this opinion has got hold amon 
us. We know that some of our mostenlighte 
farmers labour under this erroneous notion, which 
is actually influencing their practice to the neglect 
of the gvod old varieties of apples, and a laborious 
search after new varieties equally good, to supply 
the place of the old fruit. 

From our own observation, we are’ persuaded 
ithat the theory of Mr. Knight is entirely unfound- 
ed. We can show some very thriving trees, of the 
lold fashioned Pearmain, in a bearing state. ‘The 





a hundred years. It was an old and well known 
fruit a century ago, and the modern trees have not 
decayed with the parent tree, but are as flourishing 
as we could desire, and promise to live an hundred 
years longer. 
We can show also a number of trees of the Rib- 
ston pippin, in a most flourishing condition, and 
bearing every year, and yet, according to the theo- 
ry, these trees ought to have been on the decay, by 
sympathy with the parent tree. “The Ribston pip- 
pin is a native of Ribston Park, Yorkshire. Har- 
grave, in his history of Knaresborough, p. 216, re 
“This place is remarkable for the produce of a deli- 
cious apple, called the Ribston pippin. ‘The origi- 
nal tree was raised from a pippin brought from 
France, from which tree such numbers have been 
propagated, that they are now to be met with in 
almost every orchard in this and many other coun- 
tries.’ The old tree is yet standing, and in the 
ear 1787 produced six bushels of apples.” Mr. 
Knight would have us believe, and if his theory be 
true, we must believe, that when this old tree de- 
cays, every other tree throughout other countries 
will decay also. ; 
We are not confined in our observations to the 
apple alone. In noticing the history of the China, 
or Sweet Orange tree, and its introduction into Eu- 
rope, Mr. Phillips remarks, “The China, or Sweet 


they had been indigenous to the climate, weré not 


gated by authors of respectability, since the mis-|known to the ancient Europeans. ‘They were first © 
take will, for a time at least, be productive of cer-|brought into Europe by Juan de Castro, a celebrat- 


ed Portuguese warrior, who made them a present 


The author of the work we are quoting from,|to the Condi Mellor, the king of Portugal's prime 
says, “Having observed among the apples in Co-| minister, who was only able to raise one plant from 
vent Garden market, in 1819, a great quantity of|a great number that were brought to Europe. This 
the real go:den pippins in a perfect state, the author | tree, which was 
was induced to make particular inquiries respecting |from which all the European oran 
this fruit; and has received satisfactory accounts |sort were produced, and is said to 
from all quarters, that these trees are fast recover-| Lisbon, in the garden of Count St. Laurent. - It 
ing from a disease, or canker, which appears to would be a most deplorable fact, if all the china 
have been brought on by a succession of unpropi-|orange trees throughout Europe depended on the 
tious seasons, but that the summer of 1818 and the |decay of this tree. We have seen the beautiful 
following year have greatly improved them.” The | groves of orange trees in the King’s and Queen’s 
author continued his inquiries still further, and|gardens.. Lisbon, but they were certainly not in 
waited on some gentlemen who are well known in |decay, but on the contrary, in a high state of vigor 
all parts of the world, for their practical knowledge | and production. mg 
in the cultivation of apples, and they were uniform-| W y eaien 
ly of opinion, that the “apparent decay of some'tree. ‘This tree is said to have been imported from 
trees was owing to the unfavourable springs we | England by the governor nearly 200 yeats ago. It 


lanted in 1548, is the parent tree 
trees of this 
now alive at 








e have just eaten a pear from the old Endicott 


is now in a state of decay. About 8 years since we 


This decay of the apple in England, was similar' procured a scion from that tree, which grew -vi- 
tu the decay of our peach trees in Massachusetts a gorously. Last year we gathered four bushels of 
few years ago. It will be recollected that about pears from it, and this year about half that quanti- 
1814 we had a succession of wet and cold seasons, ty. There are no signs of decay to be seen on the 
which seemed to complete the destruction of many er 
he succession of warm sea- | whole tree, which is now large, affords a striking 


‘graft; but so far from any such appearance, the 
example of health, and strength, and vigor. 





*Macrob. Satur. lib. vii. c. 6. Martial, lib. xiii. ep. 


22. Athenzus edit. Casaub. vol. ii. p. 87. 





t Theoer. Idyll. x. v. 13. Spertian, Niger. apud Hist.,depend upon the health or deca 
august. p. 380, and Casaub. in joc. Isto 


We could multiply instances to prove the fact, 
that the continuation of a tree by grafting does not 


of the parent 
k. We have before us the works of Quintiney, 


> 


name of this fruit has been known in Salem above - 


Urange, with which this country [England] is so . 
“It is much to be regretted,” says Speechly,,‘‘that|amply supplied, and at such moderate prices, that 
this apparently visionary notion of the extinction of |all classes of society enjoy them as perfectly as if 


oe 
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printed an 1719, John Lawrence, 1716, and Cox, 
and could select many more facts to prove the fal- 
lacy of Knight’s theory. We refer to the winter 

- Bon Cretien—“this is justly preferred before all 
others, being of great antiquity.” Now, upon look- 
ing at Cox, we shall find that our pear of the same 
name is precisely the same fruit. But our trees are 
not in decay, which should certainly be the case, if 
Knight's theory be true. 

We presume no one will deny that the propaga- 
tion of trees and shrubs from cuttings, is in effect 
the same as their propagation by scions inserted in 
the body of another stock. The mulberry tree is 
propagated in this manner; so are figs, and cur- 
rants, and gooseberries; and yet the new plants are 
not dependent on the tree or shrub from which they 
were taken. They start off into a new system of 
being, and thrive or decay, according to the favour- 
able or unfavourable circumstances in which they 
are placed. [Salem Register. 





DIMINISHED CONSUMPTION OF WINES. 

From a statement made to the Senate, by the 
Treasury Department; in answer io a call for a re- 
turn of the aggrégate quantity of each description 
of Wines imported annually into the United States 
since 1800; with the duties to which they were sub- 
ject; we have drawn the following facts, showing a 
most extraordinary diminution in the consumption 
of wines, while our population and prosperity have 
been going on so rapidly increasing in ratio. 


The tables of this document present the regular! 
annual importation of wines: beginning the series| 


of years with 1501 and ending with 1824. In order 
to ascertain the average consumption for a given 


time, we have taken the first eight years from 1801) , ; 
iple; that with the leaves striped or edged with yel- 
The results follow: | low; one with double, and one with pendulous 


to 1808, both inclusive: and the last eight, from 

1816 to 1824, both inclusive. 

The duties payable during the same periods are also 
ven: 

Teshasey, Madeira and London particular— 

Annual average of consumption 


from 1801 to 1808 257,700 duty 50 cts. 


Do. 1816 to 1824 144,162 100 
. Decrease, 113,516 galls. 
Burgundy, Champaigne, Rhenish, and Tokay— 
An. av. cons. from 1801 to 1808 4,263 
Do. do. 1816 to 1824 6,363 
Increase, 2,100 


Sherry and St. Lucar— 
An. av. cons. from 1801 to 1818 346,331 duty 40 cts. 
Do. do. 1816 to 1824 29,777 60 ets. 





Decrease, $16,554 galls. 
Claret and other wines not enumerated when im- 
ported in bottles— 
An. av. cons. from 1801 to 1808 144,887 duty 35 cts, 
Do. do. 1816 to 1824 70,024 30 a 70. 





Decrease, 74,863 
Lisbon, Oporto, and other Portugal wines— 
An. av. cons. from 1801 to 1808 334,424 duty 30 cts. 
Do. do. 1816 to 1824 193,043 50 cts. 





Decrease, 131,381 
Teneriffe, Fayal, Malaga, and Western Island 
wines— 
An. av.cons. from 1801 to 1808 540,121 duty 28 cts, 


Do. do. 1816 to 1894 282,931 40 cts. 
Decrease, 276,190 


All other wines, when imported otherwise than in 
bottles or cask— 
An.av.cons. from 1601 to 1808 2,443,064 duty 23 cts 








Do. do. 1816to 1824 1,460,501 25 a 150. 
Decrease, 982,563 


It will be seen by the above comparative state- 
ment, that with one single exception, the average 
consumption of all sorts of wines, has diminished 
nearly one half in the last eight years, as contrasted 
with that during the first eight years of the century. 
Among the causes of this diminution may peraaps 
be enumerated; increased duties, more economy in 
expenditures ‘of luxury, and above ail, an enlarged, 
fatally enlarged consumption of ardent spirits. 
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LILIES—LILIUM. 
LILIACEX.—HEXANDKIA MONOGYNIA. 
French, le lis; tys.—Italian, gigiio: in the Brescian, Zei. 

Although we usually associate the idea of extreme 
whiteness with the lily, so that it is conimon to ex- 
press a pure white by comparison with this flower, 
as with snow, and as white as a lily is an old and 
common proverb, yet lilies are of almost every va- 
riety of colour: perhaps there is no other flower 
that varies so much in this respect. 

“The common white lily,” says Mr. Martyn, “has 
been cultivated in England time immemorial.” ‘The 
stem is usually about three feet high. ‘The flowers 
are brilliantly white, and glossy on the inside. It is 
from the East; and in Japan the blossom is said to 
be nearly a span in length. This lily flowers in 
June and July. The roots, which are mucilaginous, 
are sometimes boiled in milk or water, and em- 
ployed in emollient poultices, but they have not 
much reputation. An oil for the same purpose was 
also prepared by infusing the roots in olive oil. 
‘here are several varieties of the white lily: as, 
that with the flowers striped or blotched with pur- 


‘Queen of the field, in milk-whit oe gl 
, in milk-white 
The lovely lily waved her curling aan —_ 
MopeRNisED By Fawges, 

Catesby’s lily was named in honour 
Catesby, who first found it in South Coda: 
is one of the smallest of the lilies cultivated in this 
country; the whole plant, when in bloom, bein 
little more than a foot high. The flower is various. 
ly shaded with red, orange and lemon colours, and 
has no scent. It blows in July and August. This 
lily does not produ.:e offsets very fast. It must be 
carefully shelterec from frost, and be kept mode- 
rately moist. 

The Orange lily has a large and brilliant flower 
of a glowing flame-colour, figured and dotted with 
black and fiery red. ‘There are several varieties of 
this species: one of which, called the Bulb-bearip 
Fiery lily, puts out bulbs from the axils of the 
stalks; which, when the stalks decay, being taken 
off, and planted, will — new plants. 

The Orange lily will thrive in any soil or situa- 
tion, and is readily increased by offsets. The bulbs 
should be removed every second year, and planted 
again before Christmas. It may stand abroad, and 
should be kept moderately moist. 

Of the Martagon lilies there are several species, 
and many varieties of each. These are not caleu- 
lated for pots, but cannot be passed over without 
notice, since it is one of these lilies called the Chal- 
cedonian, or Scarlet Martagon, which has been de- 
termined to be the poetical hyacinth. The Red, 
and Yellow Martagons are coramonly known by the 


‘name of Turk s-cap lilies, 





THE RURAL MAID. 
What happiness the rural maid attends, 


In cheerful labour while each day she spends! 


She gratefully receives what Heaven has sent, 





flowers. The double flowers aie less fragrant than 
the single; and the common kind is generally held 
in higher estimation than any of the others. 





And, rich in poverty, enjoys coutent. 
(Such happiness, and such unblemish’d fame, 
Ne’er glad the bosom of the courtly dame:) 


This lily may easily be increased by offsets, which |She never feels the spleen’s imagin’d pains, 


the bulbs furnish in great plenty. 
taken off every second year. 
move it is about the end of August, soon after the 
stalks decay. It will thrive in almost any soil or 


They should be | Nor melancholy stagnates in her veins; 
. The best time to re-| 


| 
age , 
| Her home-spun dress in simple neatness lies, 


She never loses life in thoughtless ease, 
Nor on the velvet couch invites disease; 


situation, is very hardy,and not liable to injury by | And for no glaring equipage she sighs: 


frost. 
preserved than the lily, so remarkable for the beau- 
ty and fragrance of its flowers. 

The bulbs, when removed, may be treated as 


other bulbs; but the sooner these are replanted the, 


better, as they do not keep so well out of the ground 
as many others. 
This lily is considered as an emblem of purity 
and elegance; and 
“The lady lily, looking gently down,” 
is scarcely less a favourite with the poets, than the 
rose itself: 
“The lily, of al] children of the spring 
The palest—fairest too where fair ones are.” 
Barry Cornwall’s Flood of Thessaly. 


“Thus passeth yere by yere, and day by day, 

Ti:l it felle ones in a morwe of May, 

That Emelie, that fayrer was to seene 

Than is the !ilie upon his stalke greene, 

And fresher than the May with floures newe, 

For with the rose color strof hire hewe; 

(I n’ ot which was the finer of them two) 

Er it was day, as she was wont to do, 

She was arisen and all redy dight; 

For May will have no slogardie a-night.” 
CuHavcer. 


“In virgin beauty blows 
The tender lily languishingly sweet.” 
ad AKMSTRONG. 
“‘Hevinlie lyllyis with lckkerand toppis quhyte, 
Opynnit and schew thare istis re’'emyte.” 


Few plants are more easily increased or! Her reputation, which is all her boast, 


[n a malicious visit ne’er was lost; 
No midnight masquerade her beauty wears, 


And health, no paint, the fading bloom repairs. 


If love’s soft passion in her bosom reign, 

An equal passion warms her happy swain; 

No homebred jars her quiet state control, 

Nor watchful jealousy tormcnts her soul; 

With secret joy she sees her little race 

Hang on her breast, and her small cottage grace; 
The fleecy bali their busy fingers cull, 

Or from the spindle draw the lengthening wool: 
Thus flow her hours with constant peace of mind, 
Till age the latest thread of life unwind. Gay. 


ee ee er mm rE 
SPORTING OLIO. 











ON DOG BREAKING. 
(Continued from American Farmer, page 359.) 

In a short period you will perceive him draw more 
cautiously upon the scent; on approaching his ob- 
ject, he will pause even at a lark; but when a par- 
tridge happens to be before him, his pause or stop 
will be more steady, and his manner altogether 
much more earnest; and the difference of the ob- 
ject will be very clearly manifested in his counte- 
nance.* He should now be taken out with an old 





*if, contrary to expectation, he should manifest no 
disposition to pause or stop, after having been taken 





Gawin Dovenas. 


into the field haifa dozen times, every time he springs 
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steady dog, and whenever he comes to a point, the 
word toho! should be used, and afterwards thé whip, 
ifthe word prove unavailing. Whenever he sets, 
approach him, at your regular pace, but seem not 
in a hurry, (as, if you run, he will be very apt to do 
the same,) and stand by him for a few seconds; if 
the birds do not rise, he should be allowed to ad- 
vance, by saying, hold up! be mindful, however, 
that he does not advance too rapidly, and in order 
to effect this make use of words expressive of cau- 
tion, as take heed! When the old dog points, the 
young one should be taught to back, which may be 
accomplished in the fullowing manner:—As soon as 
the old dog gettles to a point, supposing the young 
one happens to be ata distance, he must be observ- 
ed, 2s the moment he perceives the point, he would, 
if left to himself, rush eagerly up: however, he must 
be prevented from so doing, by calling out toho! at 
the same time, holding up your hand.—If he obey 
not by gentle means, recourse must be had to the 
whip. By these means he will, most likely, soon 
become very steady; for dog-breaking, if attended 
to, at a proper period, and in a proper manner, 
docs not give half the trouble that is generally sup- 
posed. Holding up the hand is the signal for the 
dog to back; and, in a little time, whenever he sees | 
it, he will immediately stop, though he may be at 


. the other end of the field, or at a considerable dis- 


tance. 

At the same time, he should be taught to quarter| 
his ground in a proper manner, as well as not to! 
break fence In beating a field, care should be ta-| 
ken to give him the wind; or, at least, he should 
never be suffered to run directly with the wind: if 
it blow in his face, so much the better, but a dog 
will hunt very well with a side wind. The dog 
should cross about twenty yards before the shooter, 
and if, after running down the field, he should not | 
cross up again at about the distance just mentioned, 
he should be called te or whistied, and a wave of 
the hand should direct him across the field; unless 


to crouch as before described, using the words, 
"ware hare! or ’ware chase! 

Hitherto, | have supposed that the dog-breaker 
has been engaged with a mild, , tempered ani- 
mal, which will be easily rendered tractable by the 
means just described; there are, however, dogs of a 
very different description, which réquire an excess 
of flogging, aided by other cvercive measures, in 
order to enforce that indispensable degree of subor- 
dination, without which, shooting, so delightful with 
well-trained pointers, is rendered irksome and vex- 
atious. 

If repeated severe flogging fail to accomplish the 
object of the sportsman, recourse must be had to 
the trash cord, or rather drag-cord. This is a cord 
something like a clock-line, about twelve or four- 
teen yards in length, to be fastened round the dog’s 
neck, if in the fields; on the moors the dog will run 
with twenty yards, while twelve or fourteen will 
soon tire him in enclosed grounds:* the greater the 
length of the cord, however, that can be used with 
propriety, the better: the cord may be shortened as 
the dog becomes fatigued. By the help of this cord 
you will be enabled to stop him whenever you please. 

owever, we will suppose that he makes a point: 
should he attempt to run in, you must check him as 
smartly as possible, making use of the word toho! 
and the whip also if you think proper. This cord 
will be very useful should the dog not come.in when 
he is called, &c. If, after a little practice with the 
drag-cord, the dog perseveres in springing his game, 
or continues otherwise refractory. the spiked collar 
must be used. ‘The spiked collar is merely a ea- 
thern strap, through which ure inserted a dozen or 
more small nails, the puints of which should extend 
half an inch beyond the surface of the inside. On 
the outside a piece of leather must be sewed over 
the heads of the nails, to prevent their starting back 
when the dog presses upon their points ‘This is to 
be buckled round the dog’s neck, the points of the 
nails inwards, and the drag cord attached to it.— 





indeed he catch scent, when he should be suffered, 


Thus, when it becomes necessary to check him on 








of course, to follow it. In case of attempting to|his attempting to run in, or behaving otherwise un- 
break fence, he should be instantly whistled to or/ruly, the admonition, or rather correction, will be 
called by name, in an angry tone, using at the same/much more impressive; in a little time, his neck 
time the words ware fence! This will, in ail pro-| will be very sore; and he must be contumacious be- 
bability, soon produce the requisite obedience; but | yond measure if this mode of punisiment does not 
should he refuse to obey the whistle or the call,| produce the desired effect. 
the whip must produce what more gentle means are! The most difficult part of dog-breaking is, per- 
unable to effect. If he refuses to pay attention to|/haps, the reducing of the animal to perfect obedi- 
the whistle, he should receive a few stripes, (more ence in respect to hares. In the first instance, a 
or less, according to the disposition of the animal,)| young dog will eagerly pursue larks or thrushes, or 
the whistle occasionally used during the operation; |in fact any of the feathered tribe which he happens 
and so corrected, should he not return implicit obe-|to meet with; the partridge being a larger object, 
dience when called to. ‘Thus, he will soon become | and making considerable noise when taking wing, 
pleasingly tractable. will be pursued by him with much more ardour; a 
However, as some young dogs are alarmed at the | similar remark will equally apply to the pheasant, 
report of the fowling-piece, it will not be amiss, on| which he will still more eagerly pursue: but very. 
the game rising, after having been properly set, to) soon discovering the attempt to be hopeless, he will 
fire a pistol, which will render him familiar to the| shorten the distance of his pursuit, and ultimately 
sound. Ifhis terror should increase on the firing) abandon the chase altogether. Not so, however, 
of the pistol, so as to frighten him from the field, | with the hare; for perceiving that it does not leave 
or induce him to run home, the experiment should | ¢he ground, but runs like himself, he will not. very 
be entirely abandoned till the shooting sseason,| easily relinquish the hope of overtaking her, but 
when he should be coupled to another dog, or other-| wilj rush forward with ungovernable ardour, and, 
wise prevented from running away ‘ill a few birds! even when lost sight of, will continue to follow the 
are killed and shown to him.—If a bird be winged, | chase by the nose. But there are few dogs which 
he should be induced to foot it, and even suffered may not be rendered steady in respect to hares by 
to mouth it, which is by far the best method of re-'the means which we have pointed +out; and that 
conciling him to the discharge of the fowling-piece.| where hares are numerous much sooner, of course, 
We will suppose that the dog is already steady at than where they are seldom met with. There is 
partridges; yet if he happens to approach a hare, he one effectual mode of reducing a dog to dbedience 
will scarcely fail to rush at her—at all events, he/j,, this respect, should the whip, the drag-cord, and 
will chase when she rises. In this case, he must be! the spiked collar fail of the desired effect. For this 
brought back to the place whence he run, and made | 








the game, he must be brought back to the spot whence| * On the moors, the cord is drawn over the top of the 
it rose, and compelled to crouch; the word toho! must’ heath in a great measure, and therefore runs light; in 
be angrily spoken, and the whip used, if, after repeated | stubble-fields and rough grounds many obstacles render 
‘autions, he should pay no attention. | the dragging of the cord very hard labour. 


purpose a living hare should be ured, to the 
neal of which a cord should be fastened: to the 
other end of the cord (which may be six or seven 
yards in length) should be attached a wire, which 
wire should be thrust through the snout or eartila- 
ginous part of the dog’s nose. ‘The hare will, of 
course, spring forward at the sight of the dog, which 
will not fail to cause the most acute pain to the lat- 
ter; the whip should be applied at the same time 
accompanied with the words, ‘ware hare!* ‘This 
may be regarded, perhaps, as the excess of severi- 
ty, and should never be resorted to but when all 
milder means have been repeatedly tried in vain, 
To prevent an obstinate dog chasing hares, I have 
sometimes seen the fowling-piece used.as a remedy. 
It may be regarded as a desperate one, which, 
though it will generally have the desired effect, 
should be used with the utmost circumspection. If 
a dog is to be shot at, care should be taken that he 
is at a sufficient distance, as well as to hit him about 
a rump, otherwise you run great risk of killing 
im. 

In the earlier part of these remarks, I have men- 
tioned mild-tempered dogs. It will be requisite here 
to observe, that well-bred dogs are occasionally met 
with so very shy as to require encouragement ra- 
ther than correction: dogs of this description may 
sometimes prove excellent; but 1 must confess I do | 
not like to see a hy dog. Animals of this sort should - 
never be taken with dogs that need much checking 
or flogging, as the very sight of the whip alarms 
them to such a degree that ay will not stir from 
behind you Nothing is more difficult than to ma- 
nage very shy dogs: they must be encouraged to 
hunt; and if they commit an error, the means of 
correction are difficult, and sometimes impossible: 
the least severity will most likely make them blinkt, 
their game; and when once this habit is contracted, 
it will require more than ordinary pains to eradicate 
it. Many young dogs will be much alarmed at the 
report of a gun; and yef, when reconciled to it, prove 
excellent. Few shy dogs are ever very prizeable; I 
never saw a good one. 

As I have spoken of the various méthods to be 
employed to render a dog steady at the point, to 
range, and also to back, | must observe, in this 
place, that a dog should never be suffered to break 
fence; or, in other words, to leave the field till you 
are ready to accompany him, as much mischief may 
ensue from his being suffered to ramble out of sight, 
or to a great distance. On his attempting to break 
fence, the whistle should be used, the dog should 
be called by his name, (in an angry tone,) followed 
by the words, "ware fence!—the whip, &c, to be re- 
sorted to, as in other cases, if necessary, to procure 
obedience. =: 

Generally speaking, as little noise as possible 
should be made. ‘The voice or the whistle should 
never be used, but when absolutely demanded: the 
dog will thus hunt steadier; and if you a¢custom 
him tothe motion of your hand, he will regularly 
look for the-signal whenever he is at a loss. 

It is thought by some, that dogs broke on the 
grouse mountains are superior as to ranging: this is 
doubtful, if not a mistaken notion altogether. In 
this respect, much will depend. upon the animal 
himself. ‘a ’ 

Young dogs in general hunt with their noses clo- 
ser to the ground than old ones, and are apt to puz- 
zle on the scent a considerable time after the game 
has left the spot A little practice will, however, 
most likely remedy these defects: if not, recourse 
must be had to the muzzle-peg, an instrument ve 
well known amongst sportsmen, but which I will, 





*On all ocgasions of correction, the requisite word 
should uniformly accompany the oe as 

} Blinking is when a dog finds game, and, on being 
spoken to, draws off, and runs behind you, and frequent- 
ly without being spoken to. 


























Researches in Ancient History” Any information 
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nevertheless, describe. ‘The muzzle-peg is merely a|that wives are already well emough instructed in CURRENT 
piece = _ hollowed - -— formed at one end/| the duties of abeatn and some er them not slow > _FEIORS : 
so as to or receive the under jaw of the dog.|/to pronounce original, not to say sharp and very WHOLESALE | RETAIL. 
se the dog's nose to the other end, projecting intelligible, lectures on the subject. That, there- ew aon Per-\from) to |from| to 
about nine inches, it is merely a round stick rather | fore, it was a work of supererogation to fill half a| BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.| 8 50 
thicker than a man’s thumb; though some persons, / dozen columns of the American Farmer with “Hints| BACON, and Hams, . . Ib. 7; 10 
instead of one of these round projecting sticks, pre-| to Husbands,” which they say their wives have (as; BEES-WAX, Am. yellow| —/ 33) 34) 40) 56 
bs two, forming an angle with the dog’s nose. At/we think quite judiciously,) requested them to COFFEE, Java,.....|—j| 18 22) 2% 
e upper end of that part which is placed under the| “read out,” by way of amusement on rainy days, Hevens,,..-i—| Ww i % @ 
dog’s nether jaw, two longitudinal holes or slits are instead of letting them be off, leaving wife and all COTTON, Louisiana, &c.) — 7: 
made, through which a strap is inserted, which is} the alluring pleasures of the domestic fireside— woo hy mg A rd BR 
« buckled behind the animal’s ears; while the other “To seek good-humoured tavern chum yagi tase ” ad ae “ 
; - s - 
end of the thick part of the muzzle-peg, or that And play at cards for monstrous sums each number to No. 18.| — 
which comes under the canine teeth, or fangs, is Or with the merry fellows quaff F CANDLES, Mould, ..|—| 124 14] . 46 
perforated with two holes, through which a leather And laugh aloud with them that laugh.” Dipt,...+ee+5+}—} TOY Ty AN) agg 
pens is drawn, and tied immediately behind the -p, pacify these grumbletonians, we have promised Hoy: on A page tes oe ae 
angs just mentioned. With this instrument, so ft -— ae P ?| FEATHERS, Live,.. . | — $2) 33} 37 
fastened, the dog, may be hunted without the smal-|°°0" “'°F Valentine s day, to publish some “wuis-/ FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl.| 2 75| 3 00) 5 00 
lest injury. At the first putting on, however, he will PERS TO wives,” which they will be expected to} Shad, trimmed, —/|6 8 
use every effort io rid himself of so disagreeable a vend in their turn. FLAXSEED, Recgh,. - PN Ol ees 
companion, nor will he hunt till he has satisfied ; , a Cees Same Tis’ ls s + 
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AGRICULTURE. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIRS OF JO- 
'  $fAH QUINCY, Jr. 


January 2d, (1775.)—This evening I had about 
two hours conversation with Colonel Barré, and 
from him I learned that he was once the friend of 
Mr. Hutchinson, in opposition to Governor Pownall, 
but that he had for a long time, and especially since 
his last arrival in England, wholly deserted him. 

Colonel Barré, while we were viewing the pic- 
tures taken from the ruins found at Hercvlaneum, 
said, “I hope you have not the books containing 
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derable depth, sowing them in the proper season; ' 


iurning to advantage every inch of ground which 
can produce the most inconsiderable crop, and pre- 
ferring to every species of culture that of grain, as 
by far the most important. 

This system of culture, the last article excepted, 
appears to be the same that is recommended in all 
our best authors, ancient and modern, who have 
wrote on this subject; our common labourers are 
acquainted with it; but how much must our Euro- 
pean farmers be surprised, when they are informed 
that the Chinese have no meadows; natural or arti- 
ficial, and have not the least conception of fallow- 
ing, never allowing their lands the slightest repose. 

The Chinese labourer would consider meadows, 





‘the draughts of those Ruins with you.” I replied, 
there was one set, [ believed in the public library, 
of our college. ‘‘Keep them there,” said he, “and| 
they may be of some service as a matter of curiosi- | 
ty for the speculative, but let them get abroad, and | 
you are ruined. "Tis taste that ruins whole king- | 
loms; °tis taste that demolishes whole nations. 
could not help weeping when [ surveyed the ruins, 
of Rome. All the remains of Roman grandeur are | 
of works, which were finished when Rome, and the 
spirit of Romans, was no more, unless I except the, 
ruins of the Emilian Baths. Mr. Quincy, let your, 
countrymen beware of taste in their buildings, equi- 

page, and dress, as a deadly poison.” 

Colonel Barr* also added, in the course of con- 
versation, ‘about fifteen years ago I was through a 
considerable part of your country; for in the expe- 
dition against Canada, my business called me to! 
ass by land through Pennsylvania. New Jersey, 
Kew York and Albany. When I returned again to; 
this country, [ was often speaking of America, and 
eould not help speaking well of its climate, soil and 
inhabitants—for you must know, sir, America was 
always a favourite with me; but will you believe it, | 
sir, yet [ assure you it is true, more than two-thirds 
of this island, at that time, thought the Americans | 
were all negroes.” 

I replied I did not in the least doubt it, for that if 
I was to judge by the late acts of Parliament, I 
should suppose that a majority of the people of} 
Great Britain still thought so; for I found that their’ 
representatives still treated them as such. He; 
smiled, and the conversation dropped. Col. Barré 
was among those who voted for the Boston port 
bill. 





Chinese Agriculture.—Extracts from Travels of a 
Philosopher. 

I arrive at Canton, where new objects of admi- 
ration arise; the noise, the motion, the crowd aug- 
‘ ments; the water, as well as land, being every 
where covered with-multitudes, Astonished at the 
amazing appearance, I inquire into the numbers of 
the inhabitants of this city and suburbs; and after 
comparing different accounts, find that they must 
amount at least to eight hundred thousand souls. 
My surprise, however, is greatly increased, when I 
learn, that to the northward of Canton, about five 
leagues up the river. is a village named Vachan, 
which contains a million of inhabitants, and that 
every part of this great empire, extending about 
six hundred leagues from: north to south, and as 
much from east to west, is peopled in the same 
proportion. 

By what art can the earth produce subsistence 
for such numbers? Lo the Chinese possess any 
secret art of multiplying the grain and provisions 
necessary for the nourishment of mankind? To 
solve my.doubts, [ traversed the fields, I introduced 
myself among the labourers, who are in general 
easy, polite and affable, with some share of learn- 
ing, and knowledge of the world. I examine, and 
pursue them through all their operations; and ob- 
serve that their secret consists simply in manuring 
their fields judiciously, ploughing them to a consi- 
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of every denomination, as lands. in a state of na- 
ture: they sow their lands all with grain, and give 
the preference to such grounds as we generally lay 
out in meadows, which, lying low and being pro- 
perly situated with respect to water, are conse- 
quently by far the rhost fertile. They affirm that a 
eld sown with grain, will yield as much straw for 
the nourishment of cattle, as it would have pro- 
duced of hay, besides the additional advantage of 
grain for the sustenance of man, of which they can 
spare too, in plentiful seasons, a small portion for 
the animal creation. 

Such is the system adhered to from one extremi- 
ty of the empire to the other, and confirmed by the 
experience of four thousand years, amongst a peo- 
ple. of all the nations in the world, the most atten- 
tive to their interest. ‘That which must render this 
plan of agriculture the more inconceivable to Eu- 
ropeans, is the idea of their never allowing their 
lands to lie one season unlaboured. Those who 
for some years have endeavoured, with such public 
spirited zeal, to re-animate amongst us this neg 
lected art, have considered as the first and most 
important object, the multiplication of artificial 
meadows, to supply the defect of natural ones, for 
the fattening of cattle; without once venturing to 
thinks of suppressing the mode of fallowing the 
givunds, however far they carried their system of 
increasing the number of artificial pastures. 

This system, which appears the most plausible of 
any they have projected, and is received with the 
greatest partiality by our farmers, is, nevertheless, 


|contradicted by the experience of the greatest and 


the most ancient land-labouring nation in the world, 
who regard the practice of meadows, and [allowing 
grounds. as an abuse, destructive of plenty and po- 
pulation, which are the only important-objects of 
agriculture. , 

A Chinese labourer could not but smile, if you 
informed him that the earth has occasion for repose 
at a certain fixed period of time: he certainly would 
say, that we deviated greatly from the point in 
view, could he read our treatises, ancient and mo- 
dern, our marvellous speculations on agriculture. 
What would he say, if he saw our lands, part of 
them fallow, part of them employed in useless cul- 
tures, and the remainder wretchedly laboured? 
What would he say, what must be his feelings, if, 
in travelling over our fields, he observed the ex- 
treme misery and barbarism of their wretched cul- 
tivators? 

The Chinese lands,in general, are not superior 
to ours: you see there, as with us, some excellent 


| grounds, others middling, the rest bad; some soils 


streng, others light; lands where clay, and lands 
where sand, gravel, and flints every where predomi- 
nate. 

All these grounds, even in the northern provin- 
ces, yield annually two crops, and in those towards 
the south often five in two years, without one sin- 
gle fallow season, during the many thousands of 
years that they have been converted to the pur- 
poses of agriculture. 

The Chinese use the same manures as we do, in 
order to restore to their grounds those salts and 





, which an unintermitting pro is per- 
petually consuming. ‘They are acquainted with 


marl; they employ also common salt, lime, ashes, 
and all sorts of deimal dung, but above all, that 


which we throw into the rivers: they make’great 
use of urine, which is carefully preserved in every 
house, and sold to advantage. In a word, every 
thing produced by the earth is reconveyed to it 
with the greatest care, into whatever shape the 
operations of nature or art may have transformed it. 

When their manures are at any time scarce, they 
supply the deficiency, by turning up the ground 
with the spade, to a great depth, which brings up 
to the surface of the Rela a new soil, enriched with 
the juices of that which descends in its room. 

Without meadows the Chinese maintain a num- 
ber of horses, buffaloes, and other animals of every 
species necessary for labour, for sustenance and for 
manure. These animals are fed, some with straw, 
some with roots, beans, and grain of every kind. 
It is true they have fewer horses, and horned cattle, 
in proportion, than we have, yet it is not necessary 
they should have more, 

he whole country is cut into canals, dug by the 
industry of the inhabitants, extending from river to 
river, which divide and water this vast empire, like 
a garden. Travelling, transporting of goods, al- 
most every species of carriage, is performed on 
these canals, with great ease and small expense: 
they do not even use horses to drag their boats; 
every thing is done by the sail or the oar, which 
they manage with singular dexterity, even in going 
up the rivers. Where any kind of labour can be 
performed at a moderate price by men, it is a max- 
im with them never to employ animals. In conse- 
quence of this, the banks of their canals are culti- 
vated almost to the water’s edge; they lose not ar 
inch of ground: their public roads resemble our 
foot-paths; their canals, however, are infinitely more 
useful than highways: they convey fertility every 
where, and ‘furnish the people great part of their 
subsistence in fic ;There is no comparison be- 
tween the weight which can be transported in a 
boat, and that which can be conveyed in any kind 
of land carriage; no proportion between the ex- 

nse. 

The Chinese are still less acquainted with the 
use, or rather the luxury of chariots, and equipages 
of every kind, which crowd the principal cities of ° 
Europe. The horses necessary for these, assembled 
in thousands in our capitals, consume the produce 
of numberless acres of our best grounds, which, if 
cultivated with grain, would afford subsistence for 
multitudes, who are dying of hunger. Thé Chi- 
nese wish rather to maintain men than horses, ° 

The emperor and chief magistrates are carried 
through the cities by men, with safety and with 
dignity; their march is sedate and majestic, it 
threatens not with danger those who walk on foot: 
they travel in a kind of galleys, safer, more com- 
modious, equally magnificent and less expensive 
than our land equipages. 

I have before observed that the Chinese lose not 
an inch of ground. They are very far, therefore, 
from allotting immense parks, of the finest ground, 
for the maintenance alone of deer, in contempt of 
the human race. The emperors, even those of the 
Tartar line, have never hitherto dreamed of form- 
ing these parks; still less the grandees, that is, the 
magistrates and, the learned; such an idea could 
never find place in the mind of a @liinese. Even 
their country houses, and boxes of pleasure, pre- 
sent nothing to the eye all around, but useful cul- 
tures agreeably diversified. That which constitutes 
their principal beauty, is their delightful situation, 
judiciously improved; where, in the disposition of 
the various parts which cofistitute the whole, there 
every where reigns a happy imitation of that beaa- - 
tiful order of nature, from whence art has borrow- 
ed all her charms, 
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~ ‘The most rocky hills, which, in France and other}.4n account of Sheep owned and kept in Washington | cilage: and 100 parts of the apple potato, in vas 


agg of Europe, they turn into vineyards, or total- 
ly neglect, are there compelled, by dint of indus- 
try, to produce grain. The Chinese are indeed 
-acquainted with the vine, which here and there they 
plant in arbours; but they consider it as a luxury, 
and the wine it produces as an unnecessary super- 
fluity. They would imagine it a sin against hu- 
manity, to endeavour to procure, by cultivation, an 
agreeable liquor, whilst, from the want of that 
grain which the vineyard might have produced, 
some individual, jcrhaps, might be in danger of pe- 
rishing of hunger. 

The steepest mountains, even, are rendered ac- 
cessible. At Canton, and from one extremity of 
the empire to the other, you observe mountains cut 
into terraces, representing at a distance immense 
pyramids divided into different stages, which seem 
to rear their heads to heaven. Every one of these 
terraces yields annually a crop of some kind of 
grain, even of rice; and you cannot withhold your 
admiration, when you behold the water of the ri- 
ver, the canal, or the fountain, which glides by the 
foot of the mountain, raised from terrace to ter- 
race, even to the summit, by means of a simple 
portable machine, which two men with ease trans- 
port and put in motion. 

* * * * sl * * » * 
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The Chinese nation is capable of the most stu- 
pendous works; in point of labour I never observed 
their equals in the world. Every day in the year 
is a working day, except the first, destined for pay- 
ing and receiving visits; and the last, which is con- 
secrated to the ceremonial duties they pay to their 
ancestors. An idle man would be treated with the 
most sovereign contempt, and regarded as a para- 
lytic member—a load to the body of which he made 
a part; the government would in no manner per- 
mit it. How opposite from the ideas of other Asi- 


county, Pennsylvania, taken by the Assessors, in 
December, 1825. 


Washington,. . : ... + 2,303 
Straban township, .. . 12,000 
NR Fh ns. te ge gly $,152 
West Bethlehem, . . « « £689 
East Bethlehem, . . . . . . 3,948 
Mobeee, 1. «ss sw oe oe oe oe SS 
ee oe mk ee eM $,804 
Hlamever, . « . - 2 2 « « S885 
Fallowfield, . sw oe « « 
Nottingham,* (supposed,) . . . 3,750 
Hopewell,. . 2. . 2 «© + & 8,422 
Cross Creek, . .. 7,762 
Somerset, . .....- 4,837 
pe a a a ee 
Morris, ..... 3 + « + 6,300 
Pike Run, . ......- 4,358 
Findley, oo « 0 oo ae 
US aaa a a a ee, 
Peters,. > . + © « «© . « « $462 
ae 4,631 
Mount Pleasant, ... . 3,992 
Chartier’s, . . .. +... +» 45,069 
Donegall,. . . - . » s - 5,320 

_ re - 110,451 


I do hereby certify the aforegoing return’ of sheep 
as owned and kept in Washington county, Penn- 
sylvania, is correct, as taken from the duplicates 
filed in the Commissioners’ Office of said county, 
(except the township of Nottingham.) 

A. SUTHERLAND, Clerk. 

Commissioners’ Office, Jun. 13, 1826. 
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atics, where none are admitted to any degree o 
estimation but those who, from their situation in 
life, have nothing to do! An ancient emperor of 
China, in a publie instruction, exhorting the people | 
to labour, observed that if in one corner of the em-| 
pire there was one man who did’ nothing, there 
must, in some other quarter, be another who suffers | 
on that account, deprived of the necessaries of| 
life. This wise maxim is fixed in the breast of| 
every Chinese; and, with this people, so open to| 
reason, he who pronounces a wise maxim, pro- 
nounces a law. 





SHEEP OWNED AND KEPT IN WASHING- 
TON COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dear Sir, Washington, Pa., Jan. 13, 1826. 
You will recollect that I furnished you with an| 
estimate of sheep and wool in this county, which) 
appeared in the Farmer of July 22d, 1825. I ob-| 
served from the manner in which it was noticed by | 
one or two papers, that some doubt was entertained | 
as to the correctness of the estimate. Indeed,| 





amongst ourselves, much difference of opinion ex-| 


isted on the subject; as no enumeration of sheep! 


had been made since the year 1810. On noticing | 


TO RURAL ECONOMY. 

Ir is worthy of notice, says Parke, that if clay be 
exposed to red heat, it can never after become plas- 
tic by the addition of water, even though it be first 
ground to an impalpable powder, unless it be re- 


\duced, by chemieal means, to its primitive state. | 


See Chemical Essays. 

This fact best explains the utility of burnt clay 
to the soil. It improves the texture of stiff soils, by 
rendering them more friable and open—facilitates 
the extension of the roots, and renders the earth 
more permeable to heat, light and moisture, the 
great agents of vegetable growth. It would seem 
that the subsoil, or clay containing no vegetable 


rious experiments, afforded from 18 to 20 parts of 
pure starch. From five pounds of potatoes of dif- 
ferent kinds, Mr. Shrimshire obtained from 20 to 
i3 per cent. starch. See Davy’s Ag. Chem., p. 125, 
Dr. Pearson found the meal of the potato to contain 
98 and 99 per cent. nutritive matter. 

From these experiments, it seems, that there is g 
difference of a 100 per cent. in the nutritive 
qualities of the different varieties of this root; and 
the rule will hold good, that they are esteemed for 
the table in proportion to the quantity of nutritive 
matter which they contain. It 1s shown by the ex. 
periments detailed in the American Farmer of the 
27th of January, that the increase of flesh in an 
animal, is equal to the weight of the nutritive mat. 
ter contained in its food. ‘l'hus, a hundred weight 
of kidney potatoes, fed to a Devon bullock, would, 
according to those tables, increase the flesh of the 
animal at least 30 Ibs., while an hundred weight of 
the axnoble potato would increase it only about 18 
pounds. ‘This is an important consideration to 


is no less so to those who cultivate or buy it for the 
table. Iam disposed to believe, fre™ my own ob- 
servation, that the most nutritious are the least pro- 
ductive; and that the difference in nutritive matter, 
from a given surface of ground, is not so great as 
on first thought would seem to exist. ‘Two fine ta- 
ble potatoes which I cultivate, give but about two 
thirds the product of coarser varieties, and require, 
withal, a better soil. ‘The Mercer, a variety culti- 
vated about Philadelphia, is said to be an excep- 
tion to the rule, and to be fine for the table and 
very prolific. 

The effect of the hot weather of last summer, in 
impairing the quality, as well as in diminishing the 
quantity of the crop, tends to corroborate an opi- 
nion often expressed, that moist, cool, but mellow 
soils, are best adapted for potatoes. ‘Those whichT 
raised on sandy and dry grounds were of an infe- 
rior quality, and gave a lean product—while m 
principal crop, grown on a reclaimed swamp, af- 
forded a great yield, and were of fine flavour, 
Another evidence in support of this conclusion, is, 
that the quality of the potato generally deteriorates 
as we go ‘south, and is no where found in higher 
perfection than between 42 and 50° N. lat. Those 
of the north abound most in starch and mucilage. 
The disadvantage of climate can be partially reme- 
died by the selection of soils, and the application of 
long coarse manures. 





Lime—its use in making Soap. 
The use of lime in the manufacture of soap has 





matter, is as good for this purpose as the sur- 
face soil, and is used with greater economy. For 
it is not contended that torrefaction adds to the 
food of plants, otherwise than by producing a small 
quantity of soluble matter. at the expense of much 
inert vegetable matter, which is volatilized and lost 
in the process of burning. Aithough Davy found 
in the ashes of burnt earth, carbonate of lime, gyp- 


sum, carbon, and fertilizing salts, he is decidedly of 


opinion (p. $13,) that the practice of paring and 
burning can only be profitably employed. upon soils 


this, it was suggested to our county commissioners, | Which contain more than one half-of their weight 


and they with a promptness honourable to them,|f vegetable matter, or upon stiff clays and marls. 
directed the assessors of the different townships to| Upon the latter, as before suggested, the improve- 


take an account of the number of sheep, and re- 
turn it with their assessment lists. I enclose you 
the result, which shows that my estimate was be- 
low the real number. You will oblige me by pub- 
lishing this in the American Farmer. 

I also enclose you the Report of the committee 
on crops, of our agricultural society. ‘The good 
spirit of improvement is gradually extending its in- 
fluence in this country. 

I am, sincerely, yours, &c. . 


ment is mechanical, and should not be obtained at 
the expense of the vegetable matter in the soil. 





Potatoes. 
From 100 parts of the common kidney potatoes, 
Dr. Pearson obtained from 32 to 28 parts of meal, 
which contained from 23 to 20 of starch and mu- 





*Nottingham, a large township not yet officially 
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heard from, but supposed, from its extent, to contain 
at least the number set opposite to it. 





long been practised in families, without its chemi- 
‘eal operation being well understood. It is either 
|incorporated with the ashes, or put separately into 
ithe leach. The alkali is naturally combined with a 
‘earbonic acid, and while this union exists, it will 
|not incorporate with the oil or grease, to form soap. 
| The lime has a stronger affinity for carbonic acid 
than the alkali has; it of course unites with it, and 
leaves the latter free to unite with the oil. To pro- 
duce the desired effect, therefore, fresh-burnt lime 
should be used, and incorporated with the ashes, or 
placed at the botiom, that the ley shall filter 
\through it. Potash should be dissolved and leached 
through lime before it is fit for soap. 





a 
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HORTICULTURE. 





DISEASES OF FRUIT TREES. : 

In No. 43, page $39 of the current volume of 
your valuable journal, I have noticed a commu- 
nication from Mr. J. Buel, of Albany, on the 
disease of the plum and morello cherry trees, and 
containing some strictures on a paper which I ad- 





those who raise this root for fattening stock, and jt _ 
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dressed to the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, |dred, (plum stalks,) principally sprouts which he apple, because it was a new variety; and itis be- 


under date the Ist of January, 1824. I am much |had selected, and planted from a garden two miles lieved, no doubt truly, to have originated in this 
tified that Mr. Buel has given his views on sojdistant. His practice of amputating and burning;county. Thus it is aiore likely to continue to 
resting a subject; but inasmuch as he has failed |the diseased parts, may be useful, and, perhaps, duce more healthful trees than are to be expected . 
to convince me of error on some points, a further with his good nursing, may be completely success-|from other fine sorts, that have been known to 
discussion may not be unprofitable; and I beg leave ful; and yet I must object to his first conclusion,’ have been in existence for centuries. You know 
to assure him, that I shall really feel happy to have “that the insect is the cause and not the conse-|that the fact seems now to be established, that 





a 


my opinions controverted whenever they cannot be 
supported by facts. But I think he has mistaken 
my position, when he asserts, that the remedy 
recommended by me is, “to score the bark in 
a perpendicular direction along the trunk.” Now, 
by-a reference to my paper it will appear that, af- 
ter [had discovered that the lodgment of the in- 
gect was pong 7" to the formation of the excre- 
scences, I was led to believe, that ‘the excrescen- 
ees were a mere exudation of the sap in the tender 
branches, »ccasioned by a bark-bound state of the 
trunk,” and that I was induced to try a remedy 
which had been mentioned to me, viz: scoring the 
bark, and that [I found several decisive advantages 
attending the operation; then explaining the man- 
ner in which I conceived the operation should be 
performed, I added, that “from a further attention 
to this valuable tree (the morello,) [ am of opinion, 
that its failure is, in a great measure, owing to the 
circumstance of its being generally prepagated by 
suckers; and if such be the fact, we should find a 
very easy remedy in raising new trees from seeds.” 
I made the same suggestion respecting the plum. 
Now, as to the advantages of scoring, I will men- 
tion, that in the year 1820,I selected for experi- 
ment two trees which stoud near to each other: ear- 
ly in March, I scored one of them by making 
three incisions along the trunk, extending from the 
branches to near the root. The next spring, the 
tree which had not been scored, became so diseased, 
that I thought it necessary to take the whole head 
off—whilst the scored one remained perfectly 
healthy. Another case, which came under my ob- 


quence of the tumor;” because I have satisfied | scions or grafts from the parent tree, are but a con- 
‘myself that the lodgment of the insect is not made tinuous growth from the same tree, and liable to 
till after the disease commences. His second and decay, at or about the period, when, without the 
third conclusions I pass over as not coming within intervention of other causes, that tree would na- 
my view of the case. ‘The prompt use of the knife, turally decay from old age.* , 

in the early stage of the disease, as stated in his} I recommended this apple, also, because of its 
\fourth conclusion, I think would be beneficial to the | being a great and almost constant bearer, so much 
‘tree, and perhaps better than scoring; but burning’ so, that. the limbs are apt to beeome pendant in 
the diseased parts would, in my opinion, be of little; their growth, like those @f the willow—because it 
consequence. I am supported in this opinion by'is a pleasant eating apple, both early and late in. 
the very respectable authority which he quotes|the winter—and because it produces cider of a 
from Professor Peck’s paper of 1819. The Pro-| most pleasant and agreeable flavour. 

fessor first establishes the fact, that the disease is) There is one objection, howéver, to the cider; 
in the bark, and then supposes the evil to be occa-|and that is, that it has not body enough to keep in 
sioned by an insect; but, in identifying the insect) bottles without breaking them. But half the quan- 
here spoken of, with that which causes the prema-|tity of the Hughes’ crab, or any apple which pro- 
ture fall of our young fruit by eating into the ker-| duces must as strong as the crab, added to it, obvi- 
nel, he confutes (in my humble view of the case,)|ates this objection. 

his own supposition; because, if it is the same in-| Mr. Coxe, the only American writer on the sub- 
sect, | would almost as soon believe that it might ject of fruit trees in this country, but who writes 
form fruit, as to cause those tumors. I should ra-| with great practical experience, thus describes the 
ther be convinced that the tumors are as congenial! «Scrivener’s Red.” “It is a handsome and fair ap- 
to it, as young fruit; and at that early season of the| ple—the colour a bright red, with faint red statues 
year may be preferred; indeed fruit is then scarce-|and small white spots, its appearance resembling 
ly in a state to be affected, and | have found that’ the wine-sap; the stalk is long, and grows in a deep - 
such is the sagacify of insects, that they do not de-|cavity; the shape oblong, diminishing towards the 
posite their ova, until provision is made for the crown; the flesh is juicy, breaking, and highly fla- 
offspring; and it may be, that this insect is induced, voured; it ripens in October and keeps well. It is 
to commence its operations earlier than formerly, in| an admired cider fruit in some parts of the states 
consequence of the recent provision to suit its pur-| of Maryland and Delaware.” 

poses. With respect to planting seeds as aremedy,' In planting orchards most persons are inattentive 
\L can only say, that my experience is very limited;'to the necessity of planting trees of the different 
but I have not yet discovered a single instance of sorts together, and as much separated from others 








servation, was a large tree of a different species of }disease in a seedling. May it not then be that the as practicable, and they very frequently jumble all 


cherry. 


Its trunk was about thirteen inches diame-jdisease of the plum and morello cherry trees is sorts mages promiscuously. 
ter. In the year 1819, it became much diseased in|owing to propagating from suckers or sptouts, be-| tention 


Persons whose at- 
as been called to this fact, have not failed 


the outer branches, but in the course of that pt cause those suckers being so connected with the to observe that apples, cherries and peaches will 
i 


the bark opened along the trunk, in a perpendicu- 
lar course, as if it had been scored. ‘The next 


spring it threw out new shoots from below the!and like a spoiled child, on being ‘tirned off, may of our own, high authorit 


diseased parts, and assamed a healthy appearance; 


had been opened, jutting out an inch beyond the 
general round of the trunk. This latter case being 


and during that year a ridge formed where the bark ‘respectable orchardists assert, that a graft is of si-| 


— tree as to derive their principal support, mix or blend their different qualities, when growing 


therefrom, they may partake of all its infirmities, near to each other. We have, besides observation. 


y. for asserting this fact. 
Mr. Knight, the celebrated English horticulturist,as- 
\serts that “teach blossom of the apple contains about 


be utterly incapable of acquiring subsistence. Many} 


‘milar age to the tree from which it is taken, and twenty male and five female parts. A few days be- 
‘thus they account for the failure of some species of | fore 


e expansion of the blossom, he opened the pe- 


an operation of nature, it made a strong impression fruit, and if so, the doctrine may be applied to tals, and destroyed all the males, leaving all the fe- 


‘on my mind; and the owner of the tree, Joshua|suckers or sprouts. 


Tyson, Esq.. of Montgomery county, informs me 


. males uninjured; when the blossoms were fully ex- 
My former communication on the diseases of panded,he impregnated them with farina taken from 


that it is still in a healthy state, and bears abun-'some species of fruit trees, was simply intended to another kind with which he wished to cross the kind: 
dantly; and that he has frequently tried scoring convey a few circumstances which came under my all the impregnated fruit grew rapidly, some of the 


with great success. A very observing farmer, of|own observation, with a view to induce others of 
Philadelphia county, says, that he has preserved more experience to emberk in a cause to the com- 
his pear trees from blast, by cutting out a narrow|munity; and I rejoice that I Lave succeeded in 
slip of bark (in a perpendicular manner,) along the drawing out the very 'respectable talents and prac- 
trunk; and he recommends the operation te:be per-' tical information of Mr. Buel; and | am now con- 
formed in the months of May and June, thé’wound strained to offer another mite, with the same view, 





\fruit partaking of the properties of the male, and 


others of the female parents; and in some both 
were blended.” Mr. Coxe also states that he had 
seen an exemplification of this principle of nature 
exhibited “in the mixture of the properties of a 
Newton pippin and a Russeting, from the acciden- 


to be inunediately bandaged or plastered; and he and if even my errors should be the means of the'tal mingling of the limbs of two trees growing in 
thinks that in many cases it might be useful to re- continuance of his praise worthy labours, and of|an orchard at Trenton, in the state of New Jersey; 


peat the operation the same season. I would not, | 


- however, wish to be understood as objecting to Mr. 


Buel’s most‘excellent plan of “a good scouring and 
plenty of food,” and doubtless if ‘a wash of ley or 
soap suds” was timely applied, it would give am- 
ple expansion to the bark, and might be preferable 
to scoring; but when disease has taken place, the 
knife may be as useful as in the case of a hovened 
animal. 

But Mr Buel appears to have mistaken my hy- 
pothesis, which was, that I supposed the failure was 
owing to the mode of propagation; that is, by 
transplanting suckers, and the remedy in such case 
would be in planting seeds. He has, I think, 
strengthened my supposition, when he says, that he 
cat down or pulled up nearly fitty, among four hua-' 





stimulating others to furnish their stock of know- 
ledge, I shall consider myself amply compensated. 
JAMES WORTH. 
Sharon, 31st January, 1826. 





FRUIT TREES. 

Dear Sir, Poplar Grove, 6th Feb., 1826. 

When I sent you 4 few cuttings last spring from 
the “Scrivener’s Red” apple, they were taken by an 
injudicious hand; and when the Eee season ar- 
rives again for grafting, I will send you a few more, 
if they be desired, taken more carefully. 1 then 
promised | would give, at some future time, a de- 
scription of the fruit, and will how redeem my _pro- 
mise. {if I recollect right, 1 then recommended this 


one end of each was strongly marked, externally, 
by the character of the russet parent, the other 
equally resembled the pippin—the flavour and juice 
of each corresponding exactly with its external ap- 
pearance.” I have noticed the like operation of 
nature in a cherry tree, grafted some. time since, 
when pretty well grown. The branches of one 
side were filled with grafts of a large white heart, 
and those of the opposite side were filled with grafts 
from a large black heart. ‘They were both early 
cherries, and blossom and ripen at the same time; 
The frait of the interior of the tree, and where the 
branches com1.insle, appears to participate equully 





[* This fact.is asserted on very high authority, but is 
not, we think established.—Ep.} 
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of each kind, and is of a pale red colour, while 
that which is produced on the extremities of each 
side, is not so strongly marked in its characteristics 


near to other kinds. Having unadvisedly planted 
a valuable collection of peaches many years ago, 
all jumbled together, I now find all the kinds, more 
or less, participating of the quality of the kind of 
fruit contiguous; and in truth there is now, since 
the trees have grown up and interlocked in their 
branches, no fine variety that is perfectly distinct, 
like those growing on single standards, standing 
isolated, or only with their own variety. I find the 
stones of those of the mixed parcel of trees, un- 
certain in producing the proper variety of the pa- 
rent tree; while those frgm the isolated trees, have 
afforded invariably with me, the same variety. This 
commixture, however, does not prevent the bud, 
or grafts, from invariably producing the same va- 
riety of the parent tree. Hence I have been able 
to unveil to my own satisfaction the mystery which 
has hung about the assertion of all the English 
books and gardeners that I have consulted, who in- 
variably maintain that the peach stone wil! not, 
with certainty, produce the same fruit as the parent 
tree. I have more than once had disputations with 
scientific foreign gardeners on this point; and my 
experience further is, that the stones of budded 
peach trees will produce the fruit of the budded 
tree, without doubt; a thing they utterly deny. The 
uncertainty, therefore, rests with the stones of such 
peach trees as stand within the reach of the farina| 
from other peach trees, while in blossom. I am 
new making rew plantations of fruit trees, and ar- 
ranging them upon the conclusion, fhat to have fine 





Sruits, we should plant the different varieties in insu- 
lated compartments. 

If nothing happens, and I think of it at the pro- 
per time of ripening, [ will send you a peach grow- 
ing Where the branches of a claret peach interlocks 
with those of a Newington; aud you will find the 
fruit externally resembling Newington, but internal- 
ly having the claret colour and acidity. 

Very truly, yours, 
THOMAS EMORY. 





From the Westminster Review—London. 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
WINES. 

By Alexander Henderson, M. D. 
(Continued from page 373.) 

The Fifth chapter treats of the principal Greek! 





its pristine celebrity; and represent, in front, a sphinx 
with a bunch of grapes; for the reverse, an ampho- 
ra, with other symbols of the island’s fertility.” ‘The 
Chian wine was so highly esteemed, and so rare and 
dear when it was first introduced among the Ro- 
mans, that at their greatest entertainments only one 
cup of it was presented to each guest [Domestic 
Manners, &c. of the Romans, p. 211]. Dr. Hender- 
son informs us that Corcyra, Cyprus, Crete, Cnidos, 
and Rhodes, yielded wines, which, as well as those of 
Lesbos, &c. were much esteemed by the Greeks. 
According to Olympiodorus, however, as quoted by 
Casaubon in his notes on Athenzus {Lib. i. c. 25}, 
wine made in Egypt, and brought thence by Cnidian 
merchants, was calfed Cnidian wine. 

Pliny asserts that the Lesbian wine had a saltish 
taste; and the wines of Naxos, Rhodes and Cos, 
were still more liable to the same censure [p. 78]. 
Archilochus, in Athenzus, however, compares that 
of Naxos to nectar; according to the same author, 
the Mendean wine, which Dr. Henderson informs us 
was a white wine of very moderate strength, was 
remarkable for its delicacy, occasioned, it was sup- 
posed, by the grapes, while on the vine, being sprink- 
led with elaterium—p. 78. 

The Greeks were familiar with the best wines of 
Asia and Africa. We are doubtful whether the Bib- 
lian wine, extolled by Hesiod { Opera et Dies, v. 587), 
was the wine of Byblos in Pheenicia mentioned and 
described by Dr. Henderson [p. 79], or the produce 
of a particular grape, called biblia, and consequent- 
ly a Thracian wine [p. 94]. Tzetzes expressly says, 
that the Biblian wine of Hesiod was from ‘Thrace. 
As occurring in the genuine work of that poet, it un- 


doubtedly, next to the wines mentioned by Homer, 
is one of the oldest wines of which we possess the, 


specific denomination. In Pasor’s Lexicon to Hesi- 
od, it is characterized as having been a vinum theo- 
logicum.* 

Ofthe African wines, those of Marsotis and Tz- 
niae, according to Athenzeus as quoted by Dr. Hen- 
derson, were of almost unrivalled excellence: and the 
wine of Mero. , the favorite beverage of Cleopatra, 
bore some resemblance to the celebrated Falernian, 
The Tzxniotic was a grey or greenish wine, rather 
astringent, but also luscious, of a rich aromatic 
odour. It would seem, however, from an epigram 
of Martial, already quoted, that many of the Egyp- 
tian wines were of very inferior quality; and Macro- 
bius expressly states, that they were of a very cold 
nature, expressing his surprise that they should be 
so, the climate being so hot.—Saturnal. Lib. 7. ch. 8. 

Xenophon, iff his Anabasis, mentions a wine he 
met with in Western Armenia of an exquisite flavour 


and Asiatic wines; the Maronean of Homer was 4 | ang taste; and near the shores of the Euxine, a sort 
black, sweet wine of choice quality; the Pramnian,| 9¢ wine which, when unmixed, was extremely rough! general; and in the time of Pliny, of the twenty fouf 


} 


also mentioned by him, was a strong, hard, astrin-| 


gent liquor, Dr. Henderson supposes not unlike Port! o¢ water, 
a year old, and boiled chestnuts and pickled dol- 


wine; like this, it was commended for its medicinal! 
uses. It was ia luscious sweet wines, however, that! 
the Greeks excelled and delighted, and in praise of] 
which their later poets sang; they were principally, 
the products of the islands of the lonian and Egean| 
seas. Lesbos, Chios, and Thasos yielded those! 
most highly esteemeu; they were of a straw colour, 
and the Saprian, which Dr. Henderson thinks was: 


Chian matured by great age, possessed an exquisite | 


The people who used this wine, eat bread 


hins, the fat of which they used instead of oil 
{ Univer. Hist. vii. 475, 490}. In Asia Minor, besides 





* Theocritus states that this wine was presented at a 
feast as a great treat; pullets and a sucking pig were the 
principal eatables. The Scoliast on the passage consi- 
ders Biblian as a Thracian wine. 

The phrase vinum theologicum, which Dr. Hender- 


arqms. The Lesbian was less odorous, but ofa deli-| con uses [p. 147], when speaking of the superiority of 
cious flavour, the Thasian, a generous, sweet Wine, | wines raised in lands belonging to the church, seems to 
ripening slowly, to which age gave a delicate odour) have puzzled honest Montaigne; he is doubtful whether 
of the apple. ‘The produce of the Ariusian vineyards! jt be in jest or earnest, that the theological and sorborn- 
on the craggy heights of the coast of Chios, is repre-| nical wine, and their feasts, are turned into a proverb 
sented by Strabe as the best of all Greek wines; of| {Essay on Experience). Bayle [in voc. Frese] and Henry 
it there were three species, a dry, a sweet, and a; Stephens had no such doubts: thedatter in his chapter de 


* aliz lity. : f [Ia gourmandize et yvronguerie des gens d’Eglise, [apol. 
Ghied of 0 posuliar quality. To thie ecpount of the pour Herod, c. 22] shews, that the equivalent phrase 


richer and more — — sale. iii, 2 roy add may be found in Horace: mero Tinget pavimentum su- 
a motice or two. r. Clarke { Travels, iit. 240, note, perbo Pontificum potiore ccenis, and he refers to an old 
Svo. edit.) informs us that the ancient medals of gloss, which explains the passage bya referente to the 
Chios, which are not uncommon in the Levant,| phrase in question. The whole chapter of Stephens, as 
“have all reference to the Chian wine, which retains‘ well as‘the work in which it occurs, is worth reading. 





the places mentioned by Dr. Henderson, Lampsacus 
which was assigned to Themistocles by the Persian 
monarch to supply him with wine, is said to have had 
in its vicinity the noblest vineyards in the East: (Ne. 
pos and Plutar. in vit. Themist.] and Laodicea in Sy- 
ria—a Country, according to Volney, still celebrated 
for its wine, sent large quantities to the Red Sea 
[Vineent, ii. 750}. 

Perhaps a short notice ought to have been taken 
of the principal wines mentioned iy Scripture; Dp 
Henderson, in his Appendix, notices the wine of 
Chalybon, which occurs in the catalogue of the mer. 
chandise of Tyre, given by Ezekiel [xxvii. 18]. This 
according to Athenzus, was the only kind the kings 
of Persia drank [p. 396]. Choicest wine, or the 
wine of Sorek, as it is rendered by Lowth, is, men. 
tioned, Genesis, c. 49. v. ii. and Isaiah, v.2. The 
vines from which it was made were very large: 
Chardin saw such vines at Casban in Persia [ Travels, 
iii. 12]. Lebanon wine is extolled, Hosea, xiy. 7; 
and Messrs. Irby and Mangles describe it as a de- 
lightful wine. [Travels in Egypt, Syria, 8c. p. 219}, 
In the East they kept their wine in jugs, and filter. 
ed or strained it through a cloth before they drank 
it: the Jews were very careful about this, lest a for. 
bidden insect should be in it; hence the phrase 
straining at a gnat——Burder’s Oriental Custome, 
ii. $7. 224. 

The principal wines of the Romans form the sub- 
ject of the Sixth chapter. ‘Though we are perfectly 
aware of the express authority of Ovid, [Fasti, Lib, 
iv. v. 890] for the circumstance respecting Menzen- 
tius, mentioned by Dr. Henderson, we cannot regard 
it as sufficient to establish the reality of any fact at 
such a remote period. ‘That the Romans, however, 
'were acquainted with wine very early, and before 
they borrowed the name for it (vinum) from the Greek 
(owog,) we think may fairly be deduced fronr a pas- 
Sage in Aulus Gellius. According to this author 
wine was called temetum in the ancient language of 
Italy [Voctes Att. Lib. x: c. 23]. In the dictatorship 
of Camillus, an inhabitant of Clusium bribed the 
Gauls to enter Italy oy carrying them some wine 
[Liv. Lib. v. c. 33]. truria, therefore, in which 
Clusium was situated, must have cultivated the grape 
at this period: but we know of no proof that it was 
cultivated in any other part of Italy. nor the cir- 
cumstances, or time of its introduction; it probably, 
however, spread from Etruria and the Greek colo- 
‘nies in the South of Italy. In the early ages of the 
|commonwealth, either its extreme scarcity or the 
; austerity of their morals excluded men till they had 
attained the age of thirty from drinking it: about a 
century before the Christian era, the cultivation of 
the vine, and the manufacture of its beverage were 


and sour, but was rendered palatable by @ mixture) kinds of wine esteemed most highly by the ancients, 


| Italy produced two thirds [Plin. JVat. Hist. xiv. ii). 
Livy complains, that, even in his time, luxury had 
taken such strong hold and spread so much, that all 
wines, except those of Falernum and Chios, were 
despised; and that this rage for them had raised the 
price of the former to 100 denarii the testa (Lib, 
70. c. 9]. The whole of his animated and indignant 
picture of the extravagant luxury of his country- 
men is worth perusing. 

But to return to Dr. Henderson. The Campania 
Felix, distinguished for its extraordinary fertility 
and delightful climate, produced the richest wines. 
‘In ancient times,” observes our author, “the hills 
by which its surface is diversified, seem to have 
formed one combined vineyard, and every care was 
taken to maintain the choice quality of the produce.” 
[p. 83]. Falernian was the name given to the most 
celebrated of these wines; but under this appella- 
tion seems to have been often arranged and sold, 
the produce of the adjacent districts of Gaurus and 
Marsicus. According to Pliny; as quoted by Dr. 
Henderson, the Cecuban, the produce of the poplar 
marshes of Amyclz, had been in highest estimation; 
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ligence of the growers and the formation 
= pie» had injured its reputation, The Faler- 
nian bad the second rank, or penne, Sam the 
first; by attempting to make too much, its reputa- 
tion, also, was injured. ‘The wine of Alba was third 
in rank: it was very sweet. dAccording to the same 
authority, Augustus, and most of the leading men 
of his time, gave the preference to the Setine wine; 
though, as Dr Henderson observes, it i3 extraordi- 
nary that this wine is never once mentioned by 
ce. 
7 Henderson is of opinion, that the Cecuban 
was a rough, sweet wine; the Setine a delicate light 
wine: both, in the time of Pliny, had become very 
scarce. ‘Ihe Falernian he pronounces to have pos- 
sessed the most distinct features of resemblance to 
the modern wines of Xeres and Madeira [p. 91]. It 
was of a very durable quality, as was also the Sur- 
rentine, the produce of the Aminean grapes: the 
wine of Capua resembled the Surrentine. Such 
were the principal and most celebrated wines of 
the Campania Felix, according to Dr. Henderson. 
The Rheeticum, which is incidentally mentioned 
in the chapter on the wines of modern Italy, ought 
to have been noticed here: it was made near Verona, 





by Virgil. (Suet. in August. c. 77. Virg. Georg. ii. 
951." We learn from the curious passage in Vopis- 
eus’s life of Florian already referred to [ Hist. Au- 
t. Seriptor.], that the Fundanum, mentioned by 
liny and Martial, was a white wine. The Signinum, 
rough and astringent, Dr. Henderson classes with 
the white wines. Among the lighter growths of the 
Roman territory, the Sabinum was a thin table wine; 
the Nomentan a delicate claret wine; and that of 
Spoletum, of a bright golden colour, light and 
pleasant. ; 

Dr: Henderson next notices the Sicilian vintages, 
which, in the arrangement of Pliny, formed a tourth 
elass of wines. We shall premise a few historical 
facts relative to the introduction of the vine into this 
island. ‘In the time of Homer,” to use the words of 
Gibbon, “the vine grew wild in the island of Sicily, 
and most probably in the adjacent continent; but it 
was not improved by the skill. nor did it afford a hi- 
quor grateful to the taste of the savage inhabitants.” 
[Decline and Fall. i. 85]. The Pollium of Syracuse a 


Felix was of an inferior quality,Dr. Henderson has ve- 
ry properly bestowed on them a very cursory notice. 
The wines of Calabria, however, should have been 
adverted to; especially that which was made at Au- 
lon, a hill near ‘T'arentum, which, in the judgment of 
Horace, minimum Falernis invidet uvis [Canm. ii. 
6). This hill, according to Martial, was no less ce- 
lebrated for its fleeces than its wine.—Lib. xiv. 
ep. 125. , 

The Romans, besides their own wines, imported 
others from the subject provinces; Greece, Gaul, 
Spain, and the Archipelago: the violet-scented grape 
of Vienne, and the rich muscat of Languedoc were 
well known, as well as the strong wines of Spain. 
The Balearic islands also furnished some wine es- 
teemed equal to any of the growth of Italy —Ander- 
son’s Hist of Commerce, i. 129. 

The very common wines of Italy, which, as a 
beverage, Dr. Henderson supposes to have been 
scarcely equal to our table beer were allowed in 
great abundance, even by the frugal Cato, to bis 
farm servants, but the richer sorts, especially those 
of foreign growth, were very rare, even in the time 
of Lucullus, According to Varro, as quoted by Dr. 
Henderson, “Lucullus, when a boy, never saw 
Greek wine presented to the guests oftener than once 
at any of the great entertainments given by his 
father; but when he returned from his Asiatic expe- 
dition, he himself distributed upwards of 100,000 
gallon casks. C. Sentius, late Prator, used to say, 
that Chian wine was first introduced into his house 
as a cordial prescribed to him by his physician; 
Hortensivs left upwards of 10,000 casks of it to his 
heir,” [p. 96]. If we reduce the gallons to quarts, 
still 100,000 of them, or upwards of 400 hogsheads, 
as Dr. Henderson observes, “‘must be acknowledged 
to have been a very liberal distribution of foreign 
wine, even for a person of such prodigality as Lu- 
cullus, to the populace of Rome”—p. 97. 

That the populace, however, in the progress of 
luxury were led te regard wine as almost equally es- 
sential with corn, and cried out with nearly equal 
violence at the scarcity of each, appeats from seve- 
ral passages in the ancient authors. Suetonius in- 
forms us, that the populace made sad complaints in 
the reign of Augustus of the scarcity and dearness 
of wine; and that this emperor replied, his son-in- 





sweet wine, which Dr. Henderson states to have 
been the produce of a particular grape called Bib-| 
lia, “probably so called from the town of Biblia in! 
Thrace,” is expressly mentioned by Athenzus as) 
having received its appellation from Pollio of Ar-| 
gos, who, according to that author, governed Syra- 
cuse, and introduced into Sicily the winding vine, 
called Biblian. At what time Pollio lived is uncer- 
tain; but Stolberg, to whom we are indebted for this’ 
reference to Athenzeus, thinks he must have lived, 
before Gelo { Travels, iv. 332, note]. The Biblian' 
wine, whether that of Thrace or Bithynia, seems at’ 
a very remote period to have attained celebrity; the! 
notice of it by Hesiod has been already referred to. 

. Of the Sicilian wines, Dr. Henderson informs us, | 
that the Mamertine, from the neighbourhood of | 
Messina, were light and astringent; they were first 
introdueed at public entertainments by Julius Cesar: | 
those of ‘Taurominium being of a similar quality,| 
were often substituted for them. «He is silent, how- 
ever, respecting the wine made near Agrigentum on} 
the rich soil of what had formerly been a pond of| 

reat extent and depth, which Gelo compelled his 
Jarthaginian prisoners to make [Diod. Sic. Lib. xi. 
c.2). In the time of Pliny, the culture of the vine 
was extended to the foot of the Alps, but as the pro- 
duce of the vineyards to the north of the Campania 


_ 


* According to Suetonius, Augustus was extremely 





quantity, he did not retain it. Bread dipped in cold wa- 
ter, a piece of cucumber, a leaf of young lettuce, or. an 
apple of a vinous flavour, formed his usual portion. 





law Agrippa had taken care they should not perish 
by thirst, by the supply of ng he had brought into 
the city; or rather, perhaps, alhading to the curatores 
aquarum, consisting of two hundred-and-sixty, first 
instituted by Agrippa for the care of the Aqueducts. 
(Sueton August. 42. Frontin. de Aqueduct]. Vopis- 
cus, in his life of Aurelian, informs us of a project of 
that emperor to supply the populace with wine, as 
they were wont to be supplied with bread, oil, and 
pork, and to cultivate the unoccupied land with vines 
for this purpose: but he was dissuaded from his de- 
sign by the obvious and judicious remark, that if he 
gave them wine, on the same principle, he might 
give them every luxury. He did, however, deposit 
wines in the Temple of the Sun, which probably 
were sold at a low price [Vopis. 4urel. 893]. A cer 

tain quantity of wine seems to have been allowed by 
the emperor to tribunes of legions and other func- 
tionaries, called vinum mensale |Vopis. 4urel. 841. 
Trebell. Poil. Claudius, 817). And we may infer from 
an edict of Niger. that wine had become very gene- 
rally drunk by the Roman army while on service, 
since he expressly forbad it, and ordered that all 
should be coutent with vinegar [Spartian. JViger, 
880}.* 





* The notices of the luxury of the later Roman empe- 
rors in the Histor. August. Scriptor. which was as often 
absurd and childish, as it was extravagant, are very nu- 
merous. See particularly Vopise. Carinus, p. 988. 
Trebell. Poll. Gallienus, p. 736, and Lamprid. Helioga- 


‘To 


. The methods employed: by the ancients to dilate 
and cool their wines’ Ritts the subject of the Seventh 
chapter. It was deemed disreput and barbarous 
to drink wine unmixed with water: but we may re- 
mark, by-the-by, that mixed.wine hada very differ 
ent meaning among the Orientals, from what it had 
among the Greeks and Romans. Among ghe latter, 
it meant wine mixed with water, of course, a beve- 
rage of inferior potency to wine; among the Orien- 
tals, mixed Wine Was wine rendered more potent by 
the admixture of spices, &c. (Lowth on Isaiah, i. 22]. 
Helen is represented by Homer, as mixing spicy in- 

edients with wine} this practice she had learnt in 

a Odyss.'iv. 220. . =. 

esiod, in the passage we have already referred 
to, advises, that the Biblian wine should be mixed 
in the proportion of one to three with water: the 
proportions, however, varied according to the 
strength and nature of the wine, and the taste or ha- 
bits of the drinker. Five parts of water to one of 
wine seem to have been the usual mixture. When 
Homer and other authors mention and recommend 
so large an admixture as twenty or eee foo ’ 
“the wine may be said to have been merely for 
the purpose of giving a flavour to the water” [p. 99]. 
Even half and half, which was thought to be unsafe, 
gives us a strange idea, either of the strength of the 
wines, or of the weakness of the heads of the an- 
cients, ‘Since water then entered so largely into 
their beverages, neither labour nor expense was 
spared to obtain it in its purest state, and to ensure 
an abundant supply, from those fountains and 
streams which were thought to yield it of the most 
grateful and salubrious quality,” [p. 99). Dr. Hen- 
derson mentions some curious facts, indicative of 
the high esteem in which the water of the Nile was 
held by the kings of Egypt, and that of the Choas- 
pes by the kings of Persia: the latter always carried 
a supply of it along with them in their expeditions. 
ese notices of our author, we would add a re- 
ference to a very strong instance of the superstitious 
attachment ‘of Xerxes to the water of Choaspes, re- 
corded by ALlian, [Var. Hist. Lib. xii. c. 11] to the 
allusions in Tibullus, “regia lympha Choaspes,” and 
in Milton, “the drink of none but kings.” We may 
also add on this topic, that Aurengzebe carried the 
water of Solomon’s Well with him -from Delhi to 
Cashmere; and that the opulent Hindoo always tra- 
vels with the waters of the Ganges (Forbes, Orient, 
Memoirs, iii. 272}. Of the springs of water, “the 
Aqua Marcia, so called from Ancus Marcius who 
first brought it to Rome, was held in peculiar esti- 
mation, on account of its extraordinary t#eshness and 
urity, and epecers to have been preferred by the 
Gcaids to all others, for the purpose: of diluting 
théir wines”—p. 100.* ~ 
There is no evidence that hot water was mixed 
with wine in the time of Homer; but afterwards the 





Pliny, who mentions it as an instance of thé depravity 
of his times, that men, not satisfied with wine, contri- 
ved that even water should contribute to inebriate them: 


falluding to a kind of beer, which he informs us was 


made by fermenting several species of grain in water _ 
{Nat. Hist. xiv. 22]. As the manufacture of a pleasant — 
or intoxicating beverage from barley or other grain is 
not very obvious or simple, it is vr gx it should have 
been practised at a very early peridd, in countries not at 
all connected, and most of them in a very rude and 
barbarous state, Egypt, Asia Minor, Germany, Gaul, 
Britain, Spain, &e. 

* From a passage in the Sylvz of Statius, it would ap- 
pear, that the Aqua Marcia was carried in leaden pipes, 
under, or patiee seniines Goa the.river Anhio (Lib. 
i. Silv. iii. v, 66-68]." The Romans made frequent use 
of pipes in conveying water: and Pliny expressly states, 
that water-in leaden pipes would rise to the height of 
its source;so that aqueducts were built, not, as is often 
supposed, from their ignorance of this fact. The two 
epigrams of Martial on the extreme scarcity of water at 





balus, 481, &e. It is not necessary, however, to read 
these passages in order to smile at the declamation of 


Ravenna,, afford another proof of. its being deemed ne+ 
cessary in their wine.—Lib. i#i. ep. 56, 57, 
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Greeks used it for this purpose, and the practice 

ssed from them to the Romans. We quite agree, 
Eteoben with Dr. Henderson that, “‘so far was mere 
hot water from being considered a luxury by the 
Romans, that we find Seneca speaking of it as fit 
only for the sick, and as quite insufferable to those 
who werg accustomed to the delicacies of life: and 
that the true cause of the frequent calls of the 
guests at an entertainment, or the interlocutors in an 
ancient drama, for hot and tepid water, must be 
sought for in their notorious intemperance in eat- 
ing” [pp. 101, 103]. ‘Hot water, and all kinds of 
prepared liquors were sold at the 'Thermopolia, or 
public houses, which Claudius, and afterwards Am- 
pelius, the prefect of Rome, in vain endeavoured to 
suppress or to regulate [p. 104]. “As the Romans 
lived much in public, and but few had the necessary 
conveniences for keeping a stock of wine in their 
dwellings, persons of moderate fortune were sup- 
plied with a cask as they wanted it from one of the 
public repertories (horrea), where wines of all ages 
and qualities were to be had” [p 103). These hor- 
rea went by different names, as Sulpicia horrea; 
Sempronia horrea; and contained not only wines, but 
many other commodities. In the reign of Antonine, 
it seems to have been customary for the citizens 
who had no secure place in their own houses, to 
send their valuable articles, not in immediate or fre- 
quent use, to these horrea; and this regulation was 
enforced by Alexander Severus [Lamprid Sever. 
555]. Dio expressly calls them repositories or 
warehouses for Egyptian and Arabian commodities, 
That there were, however, regular wine merchants, 
who formed a company or corporate body, appears 
from an old inscription given by Casaubon, in his 
notes on Lampridius’s Alexander Severus, and by a 
decree of Alexander Severus, expressly mentioned 
by Lampridius [Hist. dugust. Scrip. p. 544). The 


ing the ravages of their insidious and desperate 
enemy. The useful economy of the bee, and her 
excellent stores, few farmers are insensible to, 
though they act too frequently as if they were so. 
INQUIRER. 
Honey.—Mr. Ezra Williams, of Ashfield, Mas 
sachusetts, bought a hive of bees six years ago, and 
afterwards connected other hives with the original 
one in such manner as to prevent the bees from 
swarming. He took up the hives a few wecks 
since, and after making half a barrel of metheglin, 
had 293 pounds of strained honey, and 91 pounds 
of excellent honey in the comb, making 384 pounds. 
He made also 37 pounds of bees’-wax. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


PEEVISHNESS, EQUALLY WRETCHED 
AND OFFENSIVE. 
THE CHARACTER OF TETRICA. 
Rizatur de lana seepe caprina. Hor, 
For nought tormented, she for nought torments. 

ELPHINSTON, 
Lantes seldom give pleasure, where they are not 
pleased themselves; it is necessary, therefore to’ 
cultivate an habitual alacrity and cheerfulness, that 
in whatever state we may be placed by Providence, 
whether we are appointed to confer or receive be-| 
nefits, to implore or to afford protection, we may, 
secure the love of those with whom we transact.' 
For though it is generally imagined, that he who 
grants favours, may spare any attention to his be , 
haviour, and that usefulness will always procure 
friends, yet it has been found, that there is an art 
of granting requests, an art very difficult of attain- 
ment; that officiousness and liberality may be so' 











distemper, and the removal of that pain by whit 
it ie exolted. apt der 

Nearly approaching to this weakness, is the 
tiousness of old age. When the strength is pa 9 
ed, the senses dulled, and the common pleasures of 
life become insipid by repetition, we are willing to 
impute our uneasiness to causes not wholly out of 
our power, and please ourselves with fancying that 
we suffer by neglect, unkindness, or any evil which 
admits a remedy, rather than by the decays of ng. 
ture, which cannot be prevented or repaired, We 
therefore revenge our pains upon those on whom 
we resolve to charge them; and too often drive map. 
kind away at the time we have the greatest need of 
tenderness and assistance. 

But though peevishness may sometimes claim oyp 
compassion, as the consequence or concomitant of 
misery, it is very often found, where nothing gay 
justify or excuse its admission _ It is frequently one 
of the attendants on the prosperous, and is employ. 
ed by insolence in exacting homage, or by tyranp 
in harrassing subjection. It is the offspring of idle. 
ness or pride; of idleness anxious for trifles; or 

ride unwilling to endure the least obstruction of 
- wishes. ‘Those who have long lived in solitude 
indeed naturally contract this unsocial quality, be- © 
cause, having long had only themselves to please, 
they do not readily depart from their own inclina- 
tions; their singularities, therefore, are only blame- 
able, when they have imprudently or morose 
withdrawn themselves from the world; but there 
are others. who have, without any necessity, nursed 
up this habit in their minds, by making implicit 
subinissiveness the condition of their favour, and 
suffering none to approach them, but those who 
never spéak but to applaud, or move but to obey. 

He that gives himself up to his own fancy, and 
converses with nene but such as he hires to Jull him 


ancients employed a very simple, but effectual appa- | adulterated, as to lose the greater part of their ef-on the down of absolute authority, to soothe bim 


ratus, which Dr. Henderson describes from Vitru- 
vius, Seneca, and Palladius, in order to bave at their 
command a supply of water hot, tepid, or cold, for 
the purposes of bathing and drinking. It further 
appears, from Statius, that water was conveyed to 

] the chambers in pipes; and the same author 
seems to describe something very similar to the pre- 
sent mode of heating by steam; or, perhaps, a va- 

ur bath.* ‘There were salt water baths at Ostia 
in the third century.t 

(To be continued.) 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 





BEES. 
A subscriber to the American Farmer will be 
thankful to Mr. Williams to state, particularly, the) 





fect; that compliance may provoke, relief may har- 
rass, and liberality distress. 

No disease of the mind can more fatally disable 
it from benevolence, the chief duty of sociai beings, 
than ill humour or peevishness, for though it breaks 
not out in paroxysms of outrage, nor bursts into, 
clamour, turbulence, and bloodshed. it wears out 
happiness by slow corrosion, and small injuries’ 
incessantly repeated. it may be considered as! 
the canker of life, that destroys its vigour, and, 
checks its improvement; that creeps on with hourly : 
depredations, and taints and vitiates what it cannot! 
consume. 

Peevishness, when it has been so far indulged, as 
to outrun the motions of the will, and discover itself, 
without premeditation, is a species of depravity in: 
the highest degree disgusting and offensive, because 
no rectitude of intention, nor softness of address, 


with obsequiousness. and regale him with flattery, 
soon grows too slothful for the labour of contest, 
too tender for the asperity of contradiction, and too 
delicate for the coarseness of truth; a little opposi- 
tion offends, a little restraint enrages, and a little 
difficulty perplexes him; having been accustomed to 
see every thing give way to his humour, he soon 
forgets his own littleness, and expects to find the 
world rolling at his beck, and all mankind employ- 
ed to accommodate and delight him. 

Terrica had a large fortune bequeathed to her 
by an aunt, which made her very early indepen 
dent, and placed her in a state of superiority to all 
about her. Having no superfluity of understand- 
ing, she was soon intoxicated by the flatteries of her 
maid, who informed her that ladies, such as she, 
had nothing to do but to take pleasure their own 
way; that she wanted nothing from others, and had 


manner in which he succeeded to colonize each/can insure a moment’s exemption from affront and} therefore no reason to value their opinion; that 

swarm of his bees, withdut allowing them to mi-|indignity. While we are courting the favour of a! money was every thing; and that they who thought 
te by swarming, and describe the manner of peevish man, and exerting ourselves in the most themselves ill treated, should look for better usage 

constructing his hives, and of connecting them;| diligent civility, an unlucky syllable displeases, an among their equals. 

also to state, what indications he had, by which he| unheeded circumstance ruffles and exasperates, and 


knew when to connect the new hive. 


Warm with these generous sentiments, Tetrica 


Until the|in the moment when we congratulate ourselves'came forth into the world, in which she endeavour 


last two years, the want of white clover, and the | upon having gained a friend, our endeavours are ‘ed to force respect by haughtiness of mien and ve- 


depredations of the bee-moth, had nearly extirpat- 


the last two years have proved, that a plenty of 
their food, enables them to increase, notwithstand- 





* Statii Sylve, Lib. 1. Syl. 3. v. $7. Lib. 1. Syl. 5. v. 
&9., compare with the latter passage, Martial, Lib. vi 
Ep. 42, and Plin. Epist. Lib. 5. Epist. 6. The tubes con- 
necting the vessels which contained hot, tepid, and cold 
water, were sometimes of silver: Stat. Syl. Lib. i. Syl. 
5. v. 47. Seneca, Epist. 86. From these authors, a very 
high idea will be formed of the luxury and magnificence 
of tho baths, in the houses of rich individuals. Hanging 
baths (bainea pensilia) were invented by the same per- 
son who first taught the Romans to fatten oysters in 
beds.—Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. ix. c. 54. 


frustrated at once, and all our assiduity forgotten 
ed bees from the Eastern Shore of Maryland. But} in the casua) tumult of some trifling irritation. 


This troublesome impatience is sometimes no- 
|thing more than the symptom of some deeper ma- 
lady. He that is angry without daring to confess 
his resentment, or sorrowful without the liberty of 
telling bis grief,is too frequently inclined to give 
vent to the fermentations of his mind at the first 
passages that are opened, and to let his passions 
boil over upon those whom accicent throws in his 
way. A painful and tedious course of sickness fre- 
quently produces such an alarming apprehension of 
the least increase of uneasiness, as keeps the soul 
perpetually on the watch, such a restless and in- 
cessant solicitude, as no care or tenderness can ap- 


hemence of language; but having neither birth, 
beauty, nor wit, in any uncommon degree, she suf- 
fered such mortification from those who thought 
‘themselves at liberty to return her insults, as reduc- 
‘ed her turbulence to cooler malignity, and taught 
her to practice her arts of vexation only where she 
might hope to tyrannize without resistance. She 
continued from-her twentieth to her fifty-fifth year 
to torment all her inferiors with so much diligence, 
that she has formed a principle of disapprobation, 
and finds in every place something to grate het 
mind, and disturb her quiet. : 

If she takes the air, she is offended with the heat 
or cold, the glare of the sun, or the gloom of the 
clouds; if she makes a visit, the room in which she 








+ Minueius Felix, sub init, 


pease, and can only be pacified by the cure of the 





is to be received, is too light, or teo dark, or far- 
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_ . 
pished with something which she cannot see with- 
out aversion. Her tea is never of the right sort; 
the figures on the China give her disgust. Where 
there are children, she hates the gabble of brats; 
where there are none, she cannot bear a place with- 
out some cheerfulness and rattle. If many servants 
are kept in a house, she never fails to tell how lord 
Lavish was ruined by a numerous retinue; if few, 
she relates the story of a miser that made his com- 
ny wait on themselves. She quarrelled with one 
family, because she had an unpleasant view from 
their windows; with another, because the squirrel | 
Jeaped within two, yards of her; and with a third, 
pecause she could not bear the noise of the parrot. 

Of milliners and mantua-makers she is the pro- 
yerbial torment. She compels them to alter their 
work,.then to unmake it, and contrive it after ano- 
ther fashion; then changes her mind, and likes it 
better as it was at first, then will have a small im- 

rovement. ‘I'hus she proceeds till no profit can 
recompense the vexaion; they at last leave the 
glothes at her house, and refuse to serve her. Her 
maid, the only being that can endure her tyranny, 
rofesses to take her own course, and hear her mis- 
tress talk; it can be borne only when it is despised. 
Such is the consequence of peevishness. 

It sometimes happens that too close an attention 
to minute exactness, or a too rigorous habit of ex- 
amining every thing by the standard of perfection, 
vitiates the temper, rather than improves the un- 
derstanding, and teaches the mind to discern faults 
with unhappy penetration. It is incident, likewise 
to men of vigorous imagination, to please them- 
selves too much with futurities, and to fret because 


will testify every symptom of alarm on the firing of 
the fowling-piece; will, perhaps, run home, and be 
with difficulty brought again to the field. When 
this occurs, I consider it a very unfortunate circum- 
stance, as it will frequently require no ordinary 
ains to free the dog from this unnecessary fear. 

here is no better mode of efiectually remedying 
the evil, than by convincing the animal that the 
discharge of the fowling-piece is intended for a 
very different purpose than to create alarm. He 
must, therefore, be brought back, and compelled to 
remain in company with the sportsman; he must, 
in fact, be led in a cord, to prevent his running 
away again; and if an attendant be not in the field, 
the sportsman may tie the cord round his own body. 


possible, which should be shown to him, and he 
should be allowed to mouth them, if he appears in- 
clined to do so: if a bird happen to be winged, he 
should be coaxed to foot it; thus he will very soon 
comprehend the true intention of the fowling piece; 
his fears will subside, and he will shortly manifest 
as much anxious joyful expectation at the sight and 
sound of a gun, as he previously testified alarm and 
terror. 

Some persons accustom their young dogs to the 
report of fire arms at a-much earlier period than 
when taken into the field; in fact, when they are 
very young. Certainly, if they endure the report 
of a gun ora pistol at this carly period, there can 
be little dread of their taking alarm when brought 
into the field; but if a very young dog or whelp 
takes fright on the report of a pistol or gun, his 
fears will become so rooted that much greater dif- 





those expectations are disappointed, which should 


ficulty will arise in completing his education than 


A few birds should be killed over him as quickly as | ter. 


into the field, and perceiving a stranger, is unwil- 
ling to acknowledge his authority: mode and 
manner of my friend, too, are different from mine, 
and, consequently, unlike that which the dog has 
been accustomed to; in fact, the sportsman and the 
dog do not perfectly understand each other, and a 
quarrel ensues: the sportsman succeeds, perhaps, in 
reducing the dog to obedience, but the latter re- 
turns home, in some measure, a different animal: 
he has committed various mistakes in the course of 
the day, perhaps, and, on next going into'the field, 
his own master will not fail to perceive that his dog 
is not the same, but requires, in some degree, train- 
ing anew. 
The less a dog is spoken, or whistled to, the bet- 
Whenever a wave of the hand or a motion 
will answer the purpose, the silent signal ‘is to be 
preferred to noise; and those who are well acquaint- 
ed with grouse-shooting will feel the foree and 
priety of this remark. I have often been surprised 
at the distance at which the human voice, in com- 
mon conversation, may be heard on the moors, 
down the wind: grouse will bear noise less than 
any other game. 
A well-bred pointer seldom requires excessive 
correction. Setters, on the contrary, are more un- 
ruly; and, generally speaking, render severe and 
frequent flogging indispensable, they are, however, 
valuable where plenty of employment can be given; 
but, where incessant labour is not called for, the 
inter is far preferable. However, no dog should 
“ corrected in a passion; nor, after being flogged, 
should he ever be suffered to run away or leave the 
sportsman, till he and the dog become reconciled to 
each other. I have seen foolish, passionate men 


never have been formed. Knowledge and genius/in the case I have before stated. In fact, all firing |let their dogs run away immediately the flogging 


are often enemies to quiet, by suggesting ideas of| 
excellence, which men and the performances of| 
men cannot attain. But let no man rashly deter-, 
mine, that his unwillingness to be pleased is a poate 
of understanding. unless his superiority appears 


from less doubtful evidence; for though peevishness|fowling-piece, treated in the manner I have describ- 


may sometimes justly boast its descent from learn- 

ing or from wit, it is much oftener of base extrac- 

tion, the child of vanity, and nursling of ignorance. 
{ Rambler. 
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ON DOG-BREAKING. 
(Concluded from the tmerican Farmer, page 376.) 


A young dog should be kept regularly to his 
work, if possible, until he become quite staunch. 
Great care should be taken with him the first season 
he is shot over, as it seldom fails to determine his 
worth: at this period, numbers of otherwise valua- 
ble dogs are ruined by improper treatment, parti- 
cularly by ignorant, passionate game-keepers and 
dog-breakers; no fault, however, should be allowed 
to escape correction or reproof. Ido not mean that 
the dog should be flogged for every trivial mistake, 
but that the most trifling error should be noticed 
by sounds or symptoms of displeasure; and, pro- 
ceeding in this way, you should administer correc- 
tion according to the degree of crime. 

We will suppose the young dog broke, and taken 
out to put into effectual practice all his previous 
instruction. On the first shot, particularly if the 
dog see the bird fall, he will be very apt to break 
away; in which case he should be brought back to the 
spot whence he had run, and there, making him lie 
down, call out, down-charge! He should be com- 


of guns or pistols near him should be cautiously 
avoided, as a practice of this sort will but increase 
his alarm, unless, indeed, it were daily, and almost 
incessantly resorted to. The dog must be regular- 
ly broke, and, when taken into the field with the 


ed above. It is highly important to convince the 
dog that the fowling piece is for the purpose of 
killing the game, which he is to find; and this can- 
not be done when shooting merely to accustom him 
to the sound, as no object is thus placed before 
him. For the same reason, I do not strongly re- 
commend the practice of teaching dogs, when very 
young, to crouch in the lanes, &c. when you hap- 
pen to be walking out, as the animal cannot be 
thus aware of the ultimate intention of his master, 
or conscious of the object for which he is compell- 
ed to become prostrate: this inethod, in fact, teach- 
es the dog to crouch too much, and on that account 
I never practise it,or,in other words, force my point- 
ers to endure such abject and unmeaning servitude. 

Having thus gone, as plainly as possible, through 
what, for the sake of distinction. I will call the re- 
gular rules of dog-breaking, I will finish this long 
essay by a few desultory or general remarks, which 
will, 1 trust, be equally useful, and, at the same 
time, serve the purpose of collateral illustration. 

In the first place, then, I would advise gentlemen 
to break their own dogs, wherever such a plan is 
easily practicable and agreeable to the taste of the 
sportsman. Dogs thus broke, and never suffered 
to go out but in company with the person who 
trained them, will infallibly be superior to all others. 
They are thus accustomed to obey one person only; 
they become perfectly familiar with his mode and 
imanner, and, after being shot over one season, ne- 
ver afterwards give the least trouble. If dogs are 
lent from one to another, or become subject to 





ee to remain in that position till the gun is re- 

joaded; and the disposition and temper of the ani- 

mal must be the rule or guide of correction. A 

well-bred dog will generally become perfect in this 
son in a very short period. 


It sometimes happens, however, that a young dog ‘sportsman, too, as myself: the dog, on being taken 





many masters, they cannot be expected to be per- 
ect. For instance, I will suppose I have trained a 
j has, at length, become perfectly master of his busi- 
ness: I lend him to a friend for one day, as good a 


is over, and aim another blow at them as they are 
going away. Nothing can be more censurable, for, 
when the dog next commits a mistake, and you 
wish to chastise him, he will not suffer you to ap- 
proach sufficiently near to lay hold of him. There- 
fore, efter cérrection, he should not be suffered to 
move, till by a word or two of caution, spoken in a 
mild tone, his alarm is dissipated. If a dog, either 
from strength or disposition, becomes difficult to . 
chastise, by first tying his legs together, the spomts- 
atan will have a perfect commage over him. 

The best dogs may sometimes make mistakes— 
on bad scenting days, for instance; or if they -hap- 
pen to run down wind, particularly if it is blowing 
strong. On such occasions, it would be cruel to 
flog them, though the words expressive of caution 
may be used, spoken in an angry tone. 

Well-bred pointers, as I have before observed, if 
taken into the field at a proper period, will, ip gene- 
ral, require little breaking; they will often point 
and back of themselves, and, in fact, give the 
sportsman much satisfaction with little trouble. 

The dog that first finds the game should alwa 
go up to it; and on no account should another 
suffered to pass or run before him. Itis like snatch- 
ing his well-earned reward, to say nothing of the 
confusion which must ensue from such a culpable 
practice. 

I have seen dogs shot at for the purpose of ren- 
dering them steady, and particularly to prevent — 
them from chasing hares; I cannot say I admire 
this method, though I have seen it used with effect: 
it can only be had recourse to with hardy, head- 
strong animals, as te shoot at a young, timid dog, 
is to ruin him at once. It is a dangerous method 
at best, nor should it ever be resorted to, but when 
the dog is at a considerable distance. 

A pointer or setter should never be named. Carlo, 
Sancho, or, indeed, any name ending in 0, as the 
word tohd is so frequently indispensable, and, end- 


'dog; have shot over him for several seasons, and he|ing in the same sound,is apt to cause misunder- 


standing and confusion. A dog’s name should con- 
sist of one expressive syllable, which comes forcibly 





from the mouth; such as JVell, for instance—and 
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should sound as differently as possible. 


must be instantly corrected. 


be has absolute 


never to be trusted. 


then chase, and ultimately worry them. 







































































very tame. 


kewnel, in which 


about his head. 


on the shot, whether a bird be killed or not. - 
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where more than one dog is used, their names NaS , ALMDR —= 
PRICES CURRENT. 
; . . 
It .but too frequently happens that young dogs |WHOLESALE,| RETAIL 
manifest an inclination tohunt and worry sheep, which Battimore, Faipay, Fesrvary 17, 1826. ae ‘\from; to | from) to 
If a severe flogging = BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bb]. =e eee Mee + 

have not the desired effect, the dog should either} gc}The Editor has received a Ram and two/BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 10 

be tied to a strong ram, leaving a sufficient length Ewes of the genuine New Leicester breed, from|BEES-WAX, Am. yellow ; — $3; 34) 40! 5 

of cord to allow the ram to make a run; or they| Charles Champion, Esq. of England, prints of whose | COFFEE, © see eee > Se 22) 95 

ones be confined together in a barn or some sheep of the same breed have been seen by the) .oopon ya ee es 15| 18; 29 

ilding. Flog the dog till he cries out, making) Kditor’s friends, over the mantle in his library; an etesie Cael. soe 14) 141 

use of the words ‘ware sheep! ‘The ram will not|impression from the same plate is in the library of COTTON YARN No.10,)—| 33! *| > 

fail to commence a furious attack upon him, and|the Philadelphia Agricultural Society. ‘The sire of} An advance of 1 cent) — . 

vu em pi gecar wee Fg — be by these sheep was let for 100 guineas for a single} each number to No. 18.| — | 
_ together for twenty minutes; the ram will not fail/season. ‘Their coming now, is the effect of mea-|CANDLES, Mould, .. |—{ 124! 14) 4g 

to continue his butting, and it may not be amiss to/sures taken befere the exportation of sheep from| Dipt,...... coe l— 10; Vil ll) ww 

flog the dog several times during this period, mak- England was lawful, else the Editor would have/CHEESE,...... oe | — 8; 10; 12! 1b 

ing use of the words just mentioned at the same} saved himself the trouble and expense of importing|FEATHERS, Live,... | — | | $2) 53) 33) 

time. This will, most likely, prevent the dog ever|them. The weight of the four sheep, from the Far-|*!SH, Herrings,Sus. bbl.) 2 75) 3 00) 5 00 

p 8 P Shad | 6 | § 

looking at sheep afterwards, unless, perhaps, where! mer and of the stock from which these are derived, Shad, trimmed, ial | ol 

ly bitten them before this system of , i ant : vas | UAXSEED, Rough, . . bush’ = 90) 95) 
i y 51 pm bi : y and represented in the print above mentioned, Was) py QUR. Superfine, city,| bbl. 4 53) 4 62! 5 50) 
correction was put in practice; in which case, am! Net weight of carcass, including the head— on P 9 ONT» nae 4% 25 6% 
y ‘ ; 2 PtVe ses os | ~ 
not aware of any mode of punishment or correc- 1804 lbs. Susquehanna, 2uperfi. | — | 5 00} (none 
tion that can be depended on; for, although the dog 171 6 a dh ones Ib. 9) 11) 
may not even notice sheep in your presence, yet he 161 GUNPOWDER, Balti. . [251b) 5 00) 5 50 
will, nevertheless, be very apt to steal away, as op- 159 GRAIN, Indian Corn, . jbush, 55; 69) 62) 
portunity may offer, for the purpose of depreda- Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00) 1 05 
tion: when once dogs have tasied mutton, they are . = do. Lawler,..... ‘tee 15! 92 
gs edna ' — ty ey @F©) Total London weight, 6714 a eS —| _ 20 
ndeed, ave seen an in me 00 
stance or two, where the deg, alter being a little! 4 verace weieht of each, 168 Ibs R do. White Flint, . . | — | . 55} 58 
butted, has fiercely turned upon the ram, which he ” 5 : : Barley RAL E pa | 90! 95 
. . ss z ‘ $6 ¢s 602 6 6 0 —_ 
og have ean & oon oe he not been posvent- They are all in fine condition, and the Ewes are} Clover Seed, Red . . |bush’ 4 50) 5 
. % + 4 Sree . = r pitee gD oceurss'in lamb by Mr. Champion’s best Ram. They are| Ruta Baga Seed,. . . ra re 
and in e instances to whic allude, the «ogs | ¢, Orchard Grass Seed, mit? @ 2 00 
were grown rather too old to be cured by this or, ae the uns of the country, and act cur own. Mange! Wurtzel Seed,| — { 1 25) 1 50) 
any other mode short of confinement or death. If . ; Timothy Seed,.... | —{ 2 25) 2 50) 
a young dog look earnestly at, or set, a sheep, he! . Toxacco Seev.—For those to whom the informa-} OQats,........- _ 40! 45 
should be corrected; and, if you find him repeat it, tion is desirable, it is stated, that Sinclair & Moore! Beans, White, . . . . | — |1 374, 1 50 
have recourse to the ram, as by far the most effec-, have for sale, the Burley or Fowler tobacco seed, at; HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton 215 oa 
tual mode that can be adopted. A dog should be 5 per lb. ‘The pear-tree ditto, at $3 per Ib, a... Country... . - -. 13 a od tas 
corrected, in fact, the moment he is observed to ices: °°. . “al 
‘ : te — a ‘ HOGS’ LARD,..... _ 9° 9 50 12 
manifest the slightest inclination even to notice a , i 24) * 
sligh I SPECTING ‘LEATHER, Soal, best, | —| 24) 25 
sheep; as he will, if not checked, first iook and set, INQUIRY seumta S CURE FOR THE aan aaeel cambemiogn. 45| 62 
; ; Havana, Ist qual. .. | — 30! $1) 374 

As to poultry, the evil is not of so much magni-/5'® Somerville, N.J., Feb. 9, 1826. | Ma AL, Corn, kiln dried,| bbl.| 3 00) 3 25| 3 75 
tude, nor the disposition to worry it so difficult to} In volume 6, No. 44, page $52, of the American | NAILS, 6a20d. o + | ih. 7| 9 
sulgiue, as when sheep are. the object; besides, poul-| Farmer, | observed a recipe for the cure of « can-; NAVAL STORES, Tar, — ie 
try, being generally ‘about the house or premises, cer ‘The recipe was taken from the Petersburg] Piteh,..... 2... a Se 
afford better, as well as more frequent opportuni- | Intelligencer. ; The experiment was effvcied on ag ervey. Soft, ..|—|2 re 212 ar 
-ties of observation. Young pointers are very apt 80n of Mr. Carter Harrison, of Prince George’s| + edie yng |gal-| 73| wal $8! hy 
to make their first essay, as it were, by worrying county, Py ma use of tg —_ weed. Iipoits Baltimore Mess ‘bbl 13 00) | 
chickens, or pigeons, where they happen to be Should like to know, particularly, how the root was io Sime... «| |g 75/10 00 

" “ md ° . . “ { 9° ee —_— | H 

tarly and severe flogging will, how-|@ »plied? —W hether any part was taken inwardly?—/pLasTRER, cargo price, |ton.| 5 75| | | 
ever, generally remedy the evil: if not, tie a fowl | E ow long beture the cure was effected?—and, in | RICF, fresh, .. ~~. . | Ib.) 3) 34| 5 6 
(a living one is the best, on account of its flutter- | What stage of the disease was the root applied? SOAP, Baltimore White, | Ib. / =| ‘+ 18) 20 
ing,) to the dog’s tail, and tie it in such a manner, Respectfully, yours, __. Brown and yellow, — of ann) ‘l 12 
either by a cle t stick or otherwise, that it may give PETER Z. ELMENDORF. | WHISKEY. Ist proof, . |gal. | Ss Se 

= 4 PEAGH BRANDY, 4th pri —{ 75/1 00) 1 25 
the dog considerable pain. ‘Take him to a place} APP'E BRANDY, Ist pri --| 85, 37/50 
some distance from his kennel, and after giving him WANTED Ra aang Sa ; 

; ving AD SUC ARS, Havana White,jc.Ib./13 50) 15 |16 
a few smart strokes with the whip, let him loose ‘ : . : 4 | | 

e , . ‘i... .);|. A good experienced Gardener, to superintend a mar- do. Brown,..{/— |10- |10 50 
and he will seidom fail to run home, howling all’ ye; garden—he must be honest, sober and industrious.| Lo siana, .. . 2. | — | 8 50) 9 75/10 In 
the way, (just as if a tin kettle were tied to him,)'{ have uo ovjections to a man with a wife, but they must} Loaf, ......... Ib. 19, 22) 20; 33 
and terrified beyond measure. He should, however, not have children, or if any none large enough to puil fF, eee —_— 16 18 20 
be followed, ory ys from the farther end of his fruit. One who understands the management of fruit; SPICES, Cloves,. ... | — 80 1 00 
e will, no doubt, endeavour to} trees, would ve preferred. JOHN COX. a a Ground,... | — : 7) al 
hide himself, and be again well flogged; and the; Georgetown, Jan. 29. epper,. +. sees on 74 
fowl, being taken from his tail, should be buffetted SALT, St. Ubes,.... [bush 46) 48) 
Liverpool Blown ... | — 53; 55| 73 
, , CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |ewt.| 9 50 12 50} 

I have met with sportsmen who teach their , : ‘ , : 

: rer ik y Extract from the Memoirs of Josiah Quincy, Jr.—| WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50] 3 00) 3 50 4 
eae py the dead bird: I must confess a {Chinese Agriculture, extracts from the Travels of a do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 20) 1 30} 2 00) » 
not fond of this method; as the dog, thus accus-' phijosopher—Sheep, owned and kept in Washington] Lisbon,........ — | 1 15) F 25) 1 501% 
tomed to fetch the b | - “ z F 00 

me o fetch the ird, is very apt to break away county, Pennsylvania—scientific Memoranda, applica- Claret, PF otha. ag ted doz.| 4 8 5 9 00 

ble to rural economy; Lime, its use in making Soap—|__Port, first quality, . . }gal./ 1 50) 2 00) 2 50 
Rusticus. °}James Worth, on the Diseases of Fruit Trees—Thomas | WOOL, Merino, full bi’d/ Ib.| 35) = 40 
’ : unwashee 
Emory, on Fruit Trees—History of Ancient and Mo- do. crossed,. . | — 28; 30) | buttreeo 
Cumeoes Wacen. dern Wines, by Alexander Henderson, M. D., continued} Common, Country, . | — 25 tags. 
—Bees—Great Product from the Bees of Mr. Ezra| Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — 33! 35 


A gentleman farmer, of Norfolk, who had engag- 
ed for a wager of 20 sovereigns, to ride his boar- 
pig from his own house to Wisbeach, which is four 
miles and a quarter, in one hour: performed the 
same in 50 minutes. 
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SHEEP. | 


Mar. Eprror, 
Possibly the following Extracts on Sheep Hus- | 


bandry, may assist some of your correspondents} 3 


ho are wool-gathering. 
- I am, sir, your obed’t serv’t, 


CURWEN. | 


JonatHaN Roserts, Esquire, 
- President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society: 
Dear Sir, : 

[have made some selections for the use of the 
Society, which as they exhibit the best European 
ractices, illustrated by the sagacious remarks of 
an agriculturist, distinguished alike by philosophi- 
eabresearch, and practical skill, may tend to cor- 
rect our modes of management, and to silence the 
erude suggestions, of unskilful, and speculative 
men. 

I am your obed’t serv’t, 


JOHN HARE POWEL. 





SELECTIONS FOR THE PennsyLvania AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 

Extracts from Dr. Parry's Essay on the Nature, Pro 
duce, Origin, and Extension of the Merino breed 
of Sheep. 

Merino sheep in Saxony, France, and Spain; “Me-; 
RINOES RARELY EATEN,” ‘Their Form; Quality and 





weight of Fleece; Difference of Flocks; KE.quali- 
of Wool in different parts of the Fleece; ! 
hearing, Sorting, and Washing the Wool, their| 
Management. Food, &c. in various countries; the 
advantages of crossing, and improvement of the | 
Wool by attention to Form. New Leicesters “fit! 
for the manufacture of soap and candles.” 
“Jt is generally believed in Spain, that the sali 
contributes not only to the health of the animai, but 
to the weight and iineness of the fleece. 


W ooL—SortIna. 


\ 


the pole, and behind the ears; and all that which 


AGRICULTURE | the hocks, between the thighs, the tail, the buttocks, 


{shakes out of the fleece in shearing, or in washing. 


In the drawing which | annex from Lasteyrie, the 
parts of the sheep which furnish the wool of these 
respective qualities; are included within the cor- 
— lines, and indicated by the figures, 1, 2, 
, and 4, 

A set of bags, containing the whole of the three 
first sorts of a certain number of fleeces, is called 
Pila, or a pile, and each bag is marked with the 
initial of the name, which expresses the quality of 
its contained wool, R. F. or T. ‘The profit arising 
from the sale of the fourth sort, or melo ot which 
is marked C. or K., is allotted for the consolation 
of souls in purgatory; an end, to which no great 
aid is contributed by the merchants of England. 

As soon as the wool is sorted, it is reduced, by 
washing in hot water, to the state in which it is 
usually imported iato this country. This process 
being very important to the interests of the grow- 
er of fine wool in England, I shall relate it at large 
hereafter, with such improvements as have been 
made in it by the superior energy and chemical 
knowledge of the French.” 





SHEARING AND USE oF Satr. 
“The Swedes consider salt as verf wholesome 
for sheep. ‘They allow it them chiefly in damp or 
rainy weather, occasionally mixing with it worm- 


| wood, and other bitter plants, juniper berries, and 


even tar. ‘The plants and berries are powdered, 
mixed in water with the tar and salt, and put into 
troughs, across which are nailed, at proper inter- 
vals, branches of fir, in order to prevent the sheep 
from jumping in or soiling themselves. 

he shearing takes place about the beginning of 
July; previously to which the sheep are washed, by 
some in running water, by others in buckets of 


with clean water. ‘Two or three days, or more, 
are suffered to elapse before shearing, in order that 
the wool may dry, and become soft by a fresh rise 
of the yolk. ‘The average weight of the well wash- 


The sheep of these flocks are larger.or smaller, 
and yield more or less wool, according to the nou- 
rishment which is given them, and the mode in 
which they are treated. On the whole, they are 
smaller and less productive, than the original ones 
in Spain. The Saxon government, aware of this, 
has established public schools for shepherds, and 
distributed among the country people several pub- 
lications, containing useful instructions for the treat 
ment of sheep.” 


Merinors—WINTER MANAGEMENT IN SAXONY. 


‘The winter food of the Saxon Merinoes consists 
of hay, lattermath, clover, vat or rye straw, haulm 
of peas, vetches, lentils, &c. which are distributed 
twice or thrice a day, according to their quality. 
Some cultivators give oil cake, and bran or cotn 
bruised, or ground into meal They mix these ar- 
ticles in a tub with the water which they give the 
sheep to drink, and afterwards divide among them 
the more substantial sediment. This mixture, which 
they find singularly beneficial to the lambs, should 
be made with hot water, and seven or eight pounds 
of cake or meal are divided among 100 sheep. 
When they have no good fodder, or the snow con- 
tinues very long; they give the sheep corn in the 
straw, or even by itself, but as the latter food is 
expensive, they usually substitute beet root, turnips, 
carrots, and more especially potatoes. They col- 
lect with great care the horse chestnut, which they 
begin to give in the autumn, as soon as the grass 
fails, allowing each sheep about 14 lb. of the nut 
and its thorny husk, which they cut in pieces toge- 
ther. Sheep as well as cows, refuse this sort of 
nourishment at first, but come, at length, to eat it 
very greedily. When the weather will permit, and 
the snow is not too deep, they send the sheep into 
the woods, and on the dry heaths, but those who 
‘have no winter pastures, keep their sheep in the 





|warm water, mixed with a small quantity of alka-| house from the beginning of December till the be- 
‘jine lye, and of urine; after which they are rinsed, ginuing of Apri). saking care to give them as much 


jair as possible «within, and to send them out, for 
'the same purpose, three or four hours every day. 
Some persons, through defect of pasture, also keep 
'them in the houses the whole summer; and, if they 


“Soon after the shearing of the Merino sheep,'ed ewes’ fleeces seems to be full three pounds, and | allow them plenty of air and good nourishment, do 


another important operation takes place. which is| 
that of sorting the wool. This among the Spaniards, | 
as with us, is a distinct business, to which it is re- 
quired that the workmen serve an apprenticeship of] 


| 


seman” 











The wool is divided into four parts. The first, 
which is called by the Spaniards Floreta, or Refina, 
and by the French Laine-mere, is taken from the 
flanks, the back as far as to the tail, the shoulders, 
and sides of the neck. The second, or Fina, com- 
prises the wool of the top of the neck, the haunch- 
és, as far as the line of the belly, and the belly itself. 
The third, Tercera, is that of the jaws, the throat, 
the breast, the fore thighs to the knees, and the 
hinder thighs, from the line of the belly, down to 
the hocks. The fourth, or Cahidas, is that below 
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of the lambs’ fleeces one pound.” 





InTRODUCTION OF MERINOES INTO Saxony. 


“In the year 1765, Augustus Frederick, Elector 
of Saxony, introduced into his dominions from 


nist noted flocks. Part of these were established 
at the Electoral farm at Stolpen, on the frontiers of 
Bohemia, six leagues from Dresden. Tiree other 
secondary sheep farms were instituted, at Renners- 
dorf, Lohm, and Hohenstein, in order chiefly to 
improve the native breeds by the Spanish cross. 
At the end of ten yeurs, these establishments were 
found to have had all possible success.. The sheep 
of the pure blood had preserved every valuable qua- 
lity, and the ultimate crosses had wool fully equal 
in fineness and beauty, to that of the pure Merinoes. 

In 1776, they began to ofler some of these sheep 
for sale. But as, at this period, they found many 
difficulties, the government obliged the tenants of 
the electoral lands, to buy a certain number of the 
Spanish sheep. ‘The demand for them soon in- 
creased to such degree, that in 1778, it became ne- 
cessary to make a new importation from Spain, to 
the amount of 100 rams and 200 ewes. The flocks 
of Stolpen, and the three others above mentioned, 
have been successively augmented, so that, accord- 
ing to Lasteyrie, the pure Merinoes belonging to 
the Elector, amounted in 1802, to 3400; and 500 of 
this flock annually disposed of by public sale, are 
insufficient for the demands of the farmers, not- 
withstanding the addition of those which are easily 
procured from private individuals. 


not find this mode of treatment prejudicial either 
to their health, or the fineness of their wool. 

It seems as if, even in summer, the whole flock 
was housed at night; and they are not sent out into 
the pastures till after the dew is dissipated. ‘They 
are kept within in thick fogs, in hard rains, and 
after hail storms. Water is given them every day. 
| Salt is generally distributed to these sheep by the 
'Saxons, who think that it contributes alike to their 
health, and the fineness of their fleeces. They 
‘either mingle it with their forage, or dissolve it 
| with their drink. Sometimes it is mixed with hay 
‘seed, millefoil, bitter plants, and a small quantity 
‘of woed ashes. It is given chiefly in the summer, 
‘and dry weather; but it is discontinued to the ewes 
|four or five weeks before -lambing time, from a be- 
\lief that the thirst which it occasions causes them 
to drink so much water, as to obstruct their yean- 
ing, and that their relish for it makes them neglect 
to lick their new-born lambs.” 


Saxon MoDE—YEANING AND WEANING. 


‘The lambs fal] before March, and are weaned in 
June. With some few exceptions, they are not al- 
lowed to accompany their dams to the pastures be- 
fore that time. Some persons even keep them in 
the house till autumn; and others during the whole 
of the first year. But then, they give them there 
plenty ofvhay, lattermath, peas haulm, bruised oats, 
or peas, &c, They are thus imprisoned with a 
view, it is said, of securing them from giddiness, 
If any ewe has twins, one of them only is suffered 


j 
| 





to suck her, and the other is put to a she goat. . It. 
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is said that the milk of this animal is peculiarly] assure you it is but little. You will find some no-|tivn’s prosperity; but the limit of exports is the 


nourishing to weak and sick lambs, for which pur- 
pose goats are kept in some flocks,” 





£axon MODE—SHEARING. 

“The sheep are washed before shearing in running 
water, two successive days; on the morning of the 
first day and on the morning and noon of the se- 
cond. They are suffered to dry for two days, and 
are shorn on the third. The time of shearing is 
the beginning of May. When the skin is acciden- 
tally cut, the wound is rubbed with sheeps’ dung, 
or with a mixture of linseed oil and resin. Both 
practices are probably intended to guard against 
the fly 

Saxony no longer imports Spanish wool. It is 
supposed to contain between 90 and 100 thousand 
fine-woolled sheep; each producing, on an average, 
2% pounds of washed wool; altogether 247,500 
pounds, or upwards of 1031 packs of 240 pounds 
each. At least half of this quantity is sent from 
the Leipsic fairs to various parts of Europe. 

A good deal of this wool has of late been import- 
ed into England. ‘Till the present year, it came in 
a very foul and rough state, being probably, as 
Lasteyrie saysy not sorted as in Spain, but only 
freed from that part which was soiled by the ex 
crements. Hence it wasted in scouring, from five 
to six pounds in twenty. This year, however, it 
has come much more nicely sorted, neatly pagked, 
and washed in some improved method. It is now 
generally agreed by the manufacturers who have 
tried this wool, that it makes cloth superior in soft- 
ness and fineness to any which can be obtained 
from the very best Spanish piles.” 





Merinoges—-Inrropuction into France—-Ma- 
NAGEMENT. 

“In the year 1786, according to Lasteyrie, or in 
1785, according to Bourgoing, who asserts that 
they were obtained through his mediation, 367 
Merino sheep were presented by the king of Spain 
to Louis the Sixteenth. During their journey 60 
died; and within a few weeks after their arrival at 
Rambouillet, 35 ewes and 60 lambs fell a sacrifice 
to a febrile disease, acco.npanied with pustules, and 
which, as [ have before remarked, is unknown, I 
believe in England, called by the French, Claveau, 
Clavellée, and sometimes Pourriture. 

These sheep, having -been cHosEN FOR THEIR 
rors, and fineness of fleece from various Spanish 
flocks, differed extremely as to their size and shape; 
but, being properly associated after their arrival in 
France, produced a race unlike any of the original 
breeds, but equal to the best of them 1n mouLp and 
fineness of wool; and, as it will hereafter appear, 
superior in weight of carcass and of fleece.” 

( To be continued.) 





SHEEP—SILK-WORM—INDIGO, &c. 
[Valuable suggestions, on a variety of subjects, 
being an extract from a letter dated January 14, 


tice of wool in my work, under the head “chyice|limit of imports, beyond which no nation can 
and properties of wool.” I expect you noticed an /for any length of time with impunity; and it is this 
article relative to the different effects in manufac-|excess of imports which produces that periodical] 
turing of Spanish and French wool, from Saxony |crisis so ruinous to our mercantile community, By 
and American, in the Statesman, which appeared |the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, our 
about two weeks since. Spanish, French, Rome inners of manufactures were rising of $6,000, 
and American sheep, are all originally from the last year, and should nothing check their progress 
same animal, The Spanish and French will make |we shall soon have an increased and healthful com. 
a firm grounded cloth; the Saxony and American, |merce. 
when made into cloth, is always of a loose, spongy| I have but little knowledge of the vine and the 
texture. This difference has been often complain-|silk-worm; but am much pleased to find our south. 
ed of by our manufacturers, and after a late con-/ern neighbours are turning their attention to these 
versation with one of our manufacturers I[ took the jagricultural products. When last in England, J 
subject into consideration, and the result was the ‘had little to occupy my attention; and when I eat 
opinion given in the Statesman above referred to.jor drank any thing of domestic manufacture, I took 
With respect to the formation of wool, we know|recipes. Almost every family there make more or 
but little of it, being one of those inexplicable or-|less of mace wines, and | have nearly one hundred 
ganizatigns beyond our capacity to reach; but that/and fifty recipes for compounding such liquors, 
wool is altogether composed of animal oil there can|many of them equal to foreign wines. 'The white 
be no doubt, for the whole will dissolve in caustic al-|garden currant is very fine, much superior to the 
kalies, forming a soap, like other oleaginous matter.|red. ‘The quince is of exquisite flavour. I tasted 
It would appear that the softest and finest wool has|of thirty-six different kinds in one family near Ox. 
in it a much greater portion of this oil than coarse |ford, and tock all their recipes. 
wool. ‘This oil, by some process unknown to us,| My attention for the last five years has been de. 
becomes organized wool. ‘That which is called|voted to the improvement of the woollen manufac- 
yolk by the manufacturer is nothing more than the|ture, and to the dying. From the flattering testi- 
oil of the animal hardened by exposure, and no|monials received from many of our first manufactu- 
doubt oxydized: it is highly probable that this is ajrers, and the evident improvement in this branch of 
preparatory process to the organization of the oil.|industry since my work and essays have been pub- 
The Saxon sheep are covered with coarse cloth |lished, [ flatter myself that my efforts have not 
{ jacketted,) during the winter season, which is said|been in vain. Much, however, remains to be done, 
much to improve the quality of that wool. ‘This|and many agricultural products have to be raised 
may be necessary in Saxony and not in Spain, the here to which little attention has yet been paid, 
former being considerably north of the latter. The |We are still importing weld, madder, woad and in- 
Spaniards drive their sheep to the mountains dur-|digo, all of which could be as well grown in this 
ing the summer months, and keep them in warm jcountry as in any other, when our farmers shall 
vallies during the winter. I think it probable that }|make themselves acquainted with the mode of rais- 
wool does not organize as completely either in ex-|ing and manufacturing them. There cannot be 
treme hot weather, or in very cold weather: expe-|less than 200 tons of madder sold in this city alone, 
rience points out to us, however, that in those cli-| per annum, and it grows well in Kentucky and the 
mates where the weather is regularly hot all the jmiddle states. It is four years after planting before 
year round, the wool approximates to hair. It is/it is fit fur use, and this will be the principal obsta- 
certain, therefore, that temperate climates are the |cle to its introduction, as our farmers have been ac- 
best for growing wool. ‘he best wool I have seen |customed to raise such crops only as make annual 
raised in this country has been from the state of) returns. 
Ohio; and I consider Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee,| Indigo, from its great value and general con- 
Indiana and Illinois, to be the states best adapted |sumption, is an object of primary importance—and 
for tine woolled sheep. I have very little doubt ;should my life be spared for a few years, I shall not 
that ina few years these states will export many despair of giving to this country the means of sup- 
millions of dollars worth of fine and coarse wool. jplying the whole of Europe with the article. The 
America does not raise at this time more than|present mode of making indigo is not the best. It 
half the wocl that is used in the country. [have|has been long known that the Africans produce 
known an agent for a Saxony house in this city, to/from the indigo plant, worked up in a very simple 
sell $75,000 worth of wool in one month; and there/state,a colour very superior to any thing produced 
was disposed of by auction, at one sale, very re-|in England. We are not aequainted with their 
cently, nearly four hundred bags of Saxony, Spa-|mode of dying, but we know that the leaves of the 
nish, and Portuguese weols. Our manufactures of plant are made into balls, and that with these they co- 
woollens are increasing with a rapidity unexampled lour. Before indigo was introduced into Europe, the 
in other nations. One factory at Framingham, woad plant alone was used for dying their blues, and 
Massachusetts, will make 500 yards of broad cloth |their colours were more- permanent then than they 
and cassimere per diem by next July; and several/now are. I have discovered a mode of dying a 
others nearly as extensive, are in progress in the |fine and permanent blue with the indigo plant alone, 
Eastern states. Our merchants have found, to their and have secured a patent for the discovery. In 











1826, and addressed to J. S. Skinner, Editor of the} Sy ee * wee - z 
win : : se cost, that capital is neither so safe nor so produc-|making indigo they are obliged to ferment the plants 
American Farmer, at Baltimore, by William Par-|."” hat cay 7 eo) Shee ee a eee ee ee 5 P 


tridge, of New York, author of a very valuable| ve when vested in commerce, as in manufactures. |in order to extract the colouring fecula; they then 
“Practical Treative on Dying of Woollen, Cotton,| It is very strange that our merchants cannot hand bursa off the liquor and oxydize it, when it precipt- 
and Skein Silk, the aliidiestnn af Wanad cloth, | made to believe that manufactures are promotive | tates, and this precipitate is the colouring matter 

. : vd of commerce, having the example of Great Britain called indigo. When the dyer uses it. he grinds it 





and Cassimere, including the most Improved Me-| 





thods pursued in the West of England, in which| ore thew 
the various Manipulations are variously delineated; 
also, a correct description of Sulphuring Woollens, 
and Chemical Bleaching of Cottons.”] 
Dear Sir, New York, Jan. 14, 1826. 
Yours‘of the 7th inst. was received in due course. 
I should be pleased to give any information in my 
wer on sheep and wool. ‘The former have very 
ittle knowledge of, the latter, xs a woollen manu- 
facturer, | profess to have a little more, and I 


»yes, who exports no raw material, and and ferments it with woad, or some other expensive 
|who is enal.ed from the products of her manufac- | material, to bring it back to a green state, in which 
\tures alone to import more than any other three!state alone the colour is permanent. In my pro- 
nations on the globe. Our merchants have, since cess the indigo plant will be worked in a very sim- 
a general peace in Europe, had a dreadful crisis ple state, and will answer for both woad and indigo, 
every six or seven years; and this will regularly be|by which means one half the present expense of 
the effect so long as they continue to import so|dying will be saved. Every thing indicates that 
much more than they export, for there must come this country must take the lead in commerce, agrr 
a period when the balance will have to be paid, 'culture and manufactures. ‘The varicty of climate 
either in money of by bankruptcies. It is true that;and soil, the freedom of our institutions, which 
the extent.of imports is the best criterion of a na-' leaves the human mind free to act, the immense in 
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the ternal communications, and the late discoveries of| sides, a brick arch is turned, 9 or 10 feet long, hav-|last number. It should have been eighteen dollars. 
n go extensive coal formations, together with our inex-|ing openings for letting the fire through to the|{n reply to “A Duek river Planter,” I will observe, 
this haustible water power, all indicate that nothing|clay. These openings are made by leaving out/that I have lately seen the machine alluded to by 
lical but enterprise and industry is wanting to make itjhalf a brick at proper intervals. In the front of the|/him, and they bear not the smallest resemblance to 


which is pre- 








By the greatest and richest country in the world. arch is a small wall two bricks thick, which has its}each other. The public will ju 

our Yours, truly, foundation in the bottom of the trench. This wall,|ferable. There is one material difference. My ma- 
090 WM. PARTRIDGE. | which is two feet wider than the arch, rises about a/chine deposits the seed at any regular distance re- @ 
8g, foot above it, through which there is a mouth to the| quired, while the’ other strews it alon the row 
om- ‘ arch about two feet wide. The whole erection re-|without intervals. Neither does it cultivate the 

FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. quires about 5 or 600 bricks, and no lime, except/cotton.. I did not see it in operation. 

the SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA—APPLICABLE)for the front wall. The arch will be best laid in Yours, respectfully, 
ith. TO RURAL ECONOMY. ae or puddle of any ng ihe lumps of clay . F, H. SMITH. 
ese ’ : are laid hollow upon this arch, that the fire ma 
1, J O Pig: ne » —s F draw through freely. When the pile is about rm 

eat ” oe Saae A rom Frost. _| feet thick upon the arch, the fire is lighted, of fag- QUANTITY OF COTTON SEED TO BE DE- 
ook M. Bienenbugh, of Leignitz, in Silesia, has im-)gots, and a sod wall made round the kia, which ; POSITED IN ONE SPOT 
or proved on the plan some years since announced, of may extend two feet wider than the arch, and three 4 

red saving fruit trees from the effects of late frosts. He/or four high. As the ignition proceeds, fresh clay| Dear Sir, Edisto Island, Feb. 4, 1826. 
mS, takes ropes made of straw or hemp, with which he|is added by degrees, until the heap is between four| In answer to Mr. Smith’s query, relative “to the 
uite envelopes the trees, the ends of the ropes being|and five feet high, and is burnt through, when the| proper quantity of cotton seed to be deposited in one 
the ut into, and reaching the bottom of a vessel filled| fire is suffered to go out. See Rep. of Arts, 2d series, spot,” I would remark, that the quantity depends in 
ted with spring water. A single vessel suffices for many | yol. $6. a great measure on the manner in which the cotton 


It is worthy of remark, that in Great Britain, the|is planted. One of the following methods, is the 
clergy take an active part in agricultural improve-|most prevalent; to wit:—Ist. Holes are made the 
ment, and that they form a large portion of the|length of the hoe, with a space between them of 
agricultural writers and experimentalists. ‘They|about one foot; or secondly, the holes are 14 feet in 
thus render themselves doubly useful to society.  |length, and distant from each other about 18 or 20 


Vx. trees, by winding the same rope, or many united 
ropes, around all of them, and placing the two ends 
de. in the vessel. The vessel-should be four or five 
ac- ards distant from the trees, taking care that the 
ti- branches do not touch the ice upon the surface of 





tu- the water. This singular preservative has been inches. When the first plan is adopted, the num- 
of proved in Prussia, Poland, and other places, with A cure for the dry-rot in Timber, ber of seeds in a hole is usually from 30 to 40, and 
ib- success, and is recommended particularly for apri- Has been found in submersing timber in salt|double this number, if the holes are much longer. I 
10t cots, which, blossoming early, are more exposed to| water; and the British Commissioners of the Admi-|must, however, be permitted distinctly to state, that 
ne, injury. See Bibliotheque Physico-Economique, 1819. ralty have directed the submersion of ships, and|we never deposite the seed “in one spot,”—they 
ed Burnt Cl timbers and planks, after they are prepared for|should occupy every part of the trench—It is a mat- 
id, urnt Clay. ship-building, both as a cure and preventive of the|ter of primary moment, that cotton plants in every 
in- The British Society for the encouragement of|dry-rot. See Rep. of Arts, before quoted. stage of their growth should never touch each other. 
his Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, awarded, in Respectfully, 
all 1819, their gold medal to the Rev Edward Cart- Beet Sugar. Your obedient servant. 
be —. for his 7. oy on the efficacy of aes The manufacture of this article was begun in WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK. 
clay as a manure. 1€ experiments were made| France during the revolution, when the sugar of ey 
le, with soot, at the rate of 50 lcchals the acre, and| the cane was not to be had, or only at an eo nog peed Sg eg 0 ate, Sealy <0 Se cemenict 
he a é' , : ; : ied the machine he is about to send me, as to deposite 
wood ashes, at the rate of 100 bushels the acre.|gant price. Count Chaptal persevered in the ma- hout 80 seeds in & hol 

Burnt clay was used at the rate of 20 cart loads! nufacture of this article, although the causes which |* mreer dies -tumnatee si: 
“ eps — to the ee. The whole werd prompted the first experiments ceased with the 
“4 ied as top-dressings to a cold, wet,'tenacious clay,| war; until he has rendered it a business of great 
al gr of all others most likely to be benefited . profit. The sugar is found to differ in no sends BOAT BRIDGES AND AUSTRIAN COTTON. 

* the mechanical operation of burnt clay. The pro-|from that of the cane. The culture of the beet|Mr. SKINNER, South Carolirta, Feb. 4, 1826. 
4 duct of square yards under each dressing, is stated|is found to fit the soil for wheat; and the cake, Having passed a tide-water bridge of boats at 
, below: . a. after the extraction of the juice, is found to be! Rouen, and also having understood the Rhine is 
| Swedish Turnips. equal to any green food tor feeding and fattening| crossed at various places on such bridges, I am led 
A tons. cwt. bs. |cattle. We find an estimate of the expenses and|to ask whether some of your correspondents could 
tt Burned clay,. . 580 per acre, 25. 2 20 | product of the Count’s manufactory in the 4nnals| not give a reason why they should not be adopted 
; Soot,...... 546 23 «12 2 |de Chimie et de Physique, as follows: in the United States? , 
e ; pr ee . an “ 4 . 7 EXPENSES, Rees’ Encyclopedia (Phil. edit. vol. 5, part 2d,) 
d f P Bs <9: ~ |Tillage, sowing, weeding, &c. and expenses states “this branch of military science to have at- 
r Potatoes. of all kinds, attending the extraction of the tained (in the campaigns of 1799, 1800,) that pin- 
e bushels. pecks. sugar, during 79 working days, . . francs 7000|nacle of excellence which it will be difficult to sur- 
* Burned clay,..... 5 00 peracre, 480 | Labour, Pak ae a ae 2075|pass.” It refers to Dedon’s Relation des Passages 
e See eerere a ee 456 |Pecl,. . «+ 6 oe es poe 4500|de la Limmat et du Rhin, Paris 1801, 8vo. 
d Wood ashes,..... 4 2 * 432  |Animal charcoal for clarifying, 1100| Many years since (before 1808,) a M. Helbling 
7 No top dressing,....4 0 on 340 | Repairs, interest of the capital, &c. 4000| published at Vienna “a short and much esteemed 
J Kohlrabi. treatise on the culture of cotton.” _M. Helbling was 
" Ibs. on on francs 18,675| the author of a Hora Austriacis, &c. To this gen- 
1 Burned clay,. . 160 per acre, 6 17 ; 26 a “* oe who — the fact, “oe are 
; Per 138 « 6 18 32 PRODUCT. indebted for a knowledge of the various spect 
: Wood ashes,.. 114 4 17. 30 |Rawsugar, being the first crystallization, lbs. 29,132 | V°S cultivated in the environs of if erey If not 
i i No top dressing, 93 4 7 48 |Sugar from the molasses, obtained by a Is this tract known in the United States DOr, 
Barley second boiling, . ; ‘ ‘ 10,960|¢an it be ee 5 da quenilion 

‘J ? ’ 2 

. sheaves. bush. pecks. qrs. bush Total of raw sugar, . . 40,092 AmPHICoN. 
Burned clay, . . _ 4 2peracre, 4 4 Besides 158,000 Ibs. cake, which kept the Count’s 
nad ° te -- PI 4 I more than 4 2 |flock of Merinoes 78 <lays, and a large quantity of . 

N ood ashes,.. 117 4 1lessthan 4 2 | molasses, which, when fermented, yields much ar- WOOL—INQUIRY. 
otop-dressing, 84 8 O 3 9 | dent spirit. It would gratify me to learn from Mr. McDowell 
oa < the economy of burning the what proportion of his wool brings him 50 a 

olay. e reverend experimenter states, that the me , what lre gets a pound for all his wool? what is the 
) burning of his cost 1. 6s. 6d. ($5.89,) for 35 loads,| COTTON PLANTER AND CULTIVATOR. average weight of his fleeces? Also, how many 
} A trench is dug (having sufficient fall to take off|Dear Sir, Eastville, Va., Feb. 10, 1826. | years he has used Saxon bucks, and when, where 
} the water,) 20 feet in length, 3 deep and 3 wide.; Allow me to correct an error in the price of my {and by whom they were imported? 
; Cotton Planter and Cultivator, as stated in your A Connecticut Farmer. 
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At the upper end of the trench, and resting on its 
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method of fusing a portion of it on the wine; “name-| admitted. {n the early ages of Rome, the law a 
HORTICULTURE. ly; by placing me which had been previously] well as custom was very strict in prohibiting mene 
es % . : ‘ boiled, in a thin glass vessel surrounded with snow,| from the use of wine. ‘There must, however, have 
CULTIVATION OF CRANBERRIES. so that it might be frozen without having its purity| been strong suspicions of their compliance, since the 
Montgomery county, Md. Feb. 10, 1826. impaired.” key of the wine cellar was not intrusted to their 

Joun S. Sxinner, Ese. Dr. Henderson alludes to the prevailing opinion | charge, and they were obliged to salute their Near 
I recollect having seen it mentioned in the “Ame-|of the ancients, that boiled water was most speedily | relations, in order to ascertain from their breath 

rican Farmer,” two or three years ago, that attempts |converted into ice: “the experiments of modern che-| whether they had violated the law.* 

were making in England to cultivate the cranberry | mists,” he adds, “would seem tu prove that this doc-| The contrast between the rude and coarse feasts 
on high ground or upland, but with what success I trine was not altogether without foundation” (p.108.]| of Homer's heroes, and the banquets of the later 
have never understood. It is a most delicious and |Galen, one of the authorities referred to, likewise) Greeks and the Romans, is well pointed out by Dp, 
wholesome fruit, and if it could be raised in our Ja-|remarks that boiled water is not only more easily | Henderson, ‘Archestratus of Syracuse, who ex. 
titude, could not fail of being considered a most va-| frozen, but also more easily cooled, even to any in-| plored every land and sea, solely, as Athenzus alle. 
luable acquisition. ferior degree; a fact worthy to be ascertained by| ges, for the purpose of studying the art of good liy. 
We know that the finest cranberries in the world, experiment. And Aristotle informs us, that a bar- ing, digested the materia‘s he had thus collected into 
are grown in New England, and among the moun- baraus nation near the Euxine, who used ice as ajan epic poem, under the title of Gastronomy, of 
tains in Alleghany county, in this state. I have also kind of cement for their huts, heated the water in} which various fragments have been preserved: and 
understood that ‘small quantities have been raised |order that it might concrete the sooner.* ; Timarchides of Rhodes enlightened his countrymen 
by some families in the lower counties of our state.| Dr. Henderson concludes his first part, a history) by a work, of eleven books or upwards, en the same 
If they ean be raised both north and south of us, | |of the wines of the ancients, by a chapter on the use subject. A complete art of cookery, beginning with 

am at a loss to know why they would not succeed lof wine at the banquets of the Greeks and Romans: truffles and ending with tunny fish, was furnished b 
in our middle counties r \their dishes, sauces, drinking vessels, chaplets,) Philoxenus of Cythera, the prototype of some noted 
The object of tiis communication is to get the {drinking of healths, and the various kinds of wine epicures of modern times, who prayed for the neck 
favor of some of your eastern correspondents or used, are treated in a very amusing manner. _—_—| of acrane in order to prolong his pleasures; and who, 
others acquainted with the cultivation of them, to! He begins this chapter by very properly pointing when he dined abroad, was attended by pages car. 
give us through the medium of your valuable paper, |out “the remarkable contrast between the customs) rying oil, vinegar, and other sauces, to season the 
such directions and information as to the most proper |of the Greeks and Romans: the Romans allowed the| dishes of which he might be invited to partake, 
soil, best exposure, manner of procuring seed, pre-| women to mix in their festive mectings, but forbade | Even Aristotle is said to have applied his talents to 
paration of the ground, time of sowing, and culti-;them the use of wine; while the Greeks permitted | the compilation of a code of laws for the table, and 
vation, as will enable us to make the experiment. them to drink wine, but excluded them from all en- to have been known among his contemporaries asa 
I am respectfully, yours, &c. tertainments at which any but near relations were) lover of fish. Nor, extravagant as they may often 
R. B.D. present” [p. 110.] Casaubon, indeed, maintains,/ appear, were the boasts of the culinary artists of 
that the Greeks did admit their women to banquets, — “ me cng 4 wen hs of 
, : ae ee generally, but the few instances he adduces, and the| their performances which has been handed down to 
ee ea pasediee cireumstances of the cases, only prove|us by the author of “Deipnosophiste,” shews, that 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN [int the regular and established custom was: be-| they left but little for the inventive genius of their 





























WINES. sides, the authority of Cornelius Nepos is most de-| successors to accomplish.—p. 112-4 , a 
By Alexander Henderson, M. D. cided and express: his object was, to point out the; Originally the two meals of the ancients divided 
(Continued from page 382.) strong contrast, in several respects, between the| the day; but when the pleasures of the table had be. 


Greek and Roman customs, and he would not,} come an important part of the business of life, the 
therefore, have particularized these, unless the con- | morning repast was reduced, and the dinner usurp. 
have a supply of ice or snow for the purpose of] rast had been not only strong, but confirmed by}ee pete of “e lived I this ie ey oe 
cooling their wine. This practice, as well as the | general usage.t - nmarried women certainly were ae a those who set ey a collation 
mode of preserving ice and snow, and of reducing| not admitted to the banquets of the Romans, except) 0! oysters, eggs, asparagus, ettuce, onions, figs, &e., 

cular cases; but we are as little aware that|and mulsum or a mixture of wine and honey was 


the temperature of water by evaporation, the Greeks '!" particule , : , we. 
eran from*the Orientals. od the Romans from) their married women were at any period excluded,| drunk. Dr. Henderson, in a note, points out a simi- 


4 gg See Oe a eae rere iod|lar cus at 1 - ished table 
the Greeks: the latter process is particularly deseri-|*8 we are that Grecian women were at any period| vege og = a prose: og — of a 
bed by Athenzus from Protagorides, as well as by|_ aS Cam Hirst course Of mor 
- : oe substantial dishes: and then the dessert of pastry, 
Pliny and Galen, to whom Dr. Henderson refers:| , : , re rr ; 
7 eens ce nes Hag : Dr. Faleoner’s paper in the Manchester Transac-| fish and other delicacies, to provoke the appetite 
according to Protagorides, boys were employed all) ,. . ann ie - ; : : 
ae tall Ri Seeall Sin ontelianall the: fan ‘ot #| Ons, i. p- 262. This paper is much more sober and|and give zest to the stronger wines which were then 
the night in keeping the outsides of the jars molst."| rational, and better supported by facts than the cele-| nut in circulation.t 
The coolness of the jars was preserv ed, as well 4S/ brated Treatise of Dutens, on a similar subject. The} J). Henderson next proceeds to give a short de- 
the ice and snow which they accumulated in pots| ancients certainly knew some facts in physies, at which]... 43 f thei nail , ‘ 
eee a aaa al Saale ‘ ; Lge aie pommel a .|scription of their couches and tables; but we shall 
kept undissolved, by a covering of straw, leaves,| the moderns have arrived very recently. The efiect of “ = of 
I y “ | : — 2 : 'premise 2 few words respecting their dining apart- 
oak branches, coarse cloths, &c. jp. 106.) Dr. Hen-|the prism on the rays of light, was known to nenineagne,¢ TORE RE eteianbaga see cde s Gheanmaraill 
derson seems to think that Alexander learnt this||Nat. Ques. Lib. i. c. i.] In the Treatise of Ptclemy on| f the | f ll 2 hy cadber bt) P 
mode of preserving snow in India: but that it was| Optics. lately published, which was supposed to have|! the house for the sake of prospect, and were 
reserved during summer by this or some similar|€¢” lost, he gives in his 5th book a theory of astrono-|twice as long as broad; the ceiling of the rooms did 
P =~ roe agen * befi tk bi ‘th of Al =r \mical refraction, much racre complete than that of any; not correspond either to their magnificence in other 
mode, half a cen ne wasn’ 'P ssdie e r po ie | astronomer prior to Cassini: he begins his book by ex-| respects, or to the luxury of their banquets; since it 
18 evident from a passage In rodicus dé £2ercule, | taining the experiment with a piece of money, which, | 
—p. 11. Edit. Simpson, Oxon. 1738, when concealed behind the sides of a vessel, becomes} 
In the time of Seneca the snow, collected from) yisitje by filling it with waiter. The abstract of this 
the mountains in the vicinity of Rome, and preserv-| work of Ptolemy, given in the history of optics in the 
ed in the manner described, was hawked about the| Edinburgh Encyclopxdia, is worth perusing. Not to|ers: there were three; one in the time of Sylla; the se 
streets, and sold in ice-shops: and Dr. Henderson} ™ultiply instances, we shall only add, that Plutarch was|cond under Tiberius; and the third under Trajan. The 
quotes a. passage from Mr. Lumsden’s remarks on | 2°quainted with the facts, that pouring oil in the sea}second was the most celebrated: he established what 
| e Anti aines of Rome and its Environs which | ™2Kes it clear and calm; that if meat is hung under a! Seneca calis a school for good living, at Rome; and poi 
ne sah t th d inh: bits t 4 still po s fig tree, it is thereby rendered tender much sooner than|soned himself, because he thought he should starve on 
proves =e ue —_ = aes — | it otherwise would be; and that sait water is made fresh|ten millions of small sesterces, the rest of his fortune 
plied in the same manner” [p. 106.) This quotation by distillation; facts which are generally supposed tojhaving been expended on gluttony. Pliny states him 
points out a fact not generally known, that, when) have been first ascertained very recently.—Plutarch’s|“‘nepotum omnium altissimus gurges:”” he published a 
pressed closely and hardly down in the ice-house,|Symposiacs and Natural Questions, translated by seve-|book on cookery. The third invented a mode of keep 
snow is not only colder, but may be preserved long-| ral bands, pp. 341, 462 and 464. ing oysters, so that some he sent to Trajan in Parthia 
er, than cakes of ice taken from ponds or ditches! t For proofs that it was the cus‘om to admit married) were fresh and good when they arrived thither. It is 
{p. 107.] In the time of Nero, the Romans had sub-| Women to Roman banquets, and that sometimes unmar-|doubtful whether the treatise “De Re Culinaria,” was 
stituted an elegant method of cooling their liquors, ried women were admitted, see Nepos. Prafat. Suet.) written by any of these three epicures.—Bayle in voe. 
: ate te | Calig. 17, and Claud. 32., Valer. Max. Lib. ii. c. 1. § 2,| Apicius 
: bh narap| — aige 11, . 52., : . Lib. ii. c. 1. § 2, se 
by means of suow, instead of the simple and ere and Plutarch’s Symposiacs, 211. There are some excel-} { The Orientals differed from the Greeks and Romans: 
‘ lent remarks on the genuineness, antiquity, and merits|the time for drinking was at the beginning of the feast, 
* Dr. Falconer, On the Knowledge of the Ancients.| of Cornelius Nepos, in Gibbon’s Miseellaneous Works,|when fruits, sweetmeats, and wine were served up— 
Manchester Transactions, i, 265. liv. 416. hence the banquet of wine, mentioned in Esther, vy. & 


In the climates of Greece and Italy, however. it 
‘was more agreeable, as well as more difficult, to 











* Aulus Gellius, Lib. x. c. 23. 
t The name of Apicius must be familiar to our read 
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secare frou Horace that a canopy was suspended 
over the table, and when this happened to fall the 
ests were enveloped in a cloud of dust |Horat. 
Lib. ii. 8.) The dining halls of some of the 
emperors, particularly Nero and Heliogabalus sur 
ssed in splendor any thing in modern times; those 
of the former had their ceilings and sides formed of 
jvory plates, which, turning on swivels, exhibited 
changing pictures; and flowers, and perfumes were 
showered on the guests. The movement of the 
heres Was imitated in the vaulted roof, so that a 
different season of the year was represented as each 
course was placed on the table. But for further par 
{iculars on this subject, as well as on every other re- 
jative to the manners of the Romans, whether pri- 
yate, aristocratical, or regal, we must refer our’ 
readers to the very learned and amusing treatise of 
D'Arnay, or to the “Sketches of Domestic Manners 
and Institutions of the Romans.” 
The Greeks and Rotmans adopted the custom of 


unfortunate in referring to Virgil for a description of| such a cruel death; it is not clear, however, whether 
the pastoral cup: his description is very inferior to’ the vessel was of crystal or glass. In the time of 
that of Theocritus, to which we have already allu-| Martial, as Dr. Henderson observes, they were very 
ded. Indeed, most of Virgil’s imitations of the Greek common, but the finer kinds, especially what were 
poet are inferior; the cast of his mind, the state of \called calices allassontes, from their various and 
society, and other circumstances, render his pic-/changing colours, were always rare and of high 
ture of pastoral manners less faithful than they ap-| price, as is evident from their having been obtained 
pear ia Theocritus: and, perhaps, of all the passa-,by the emperor Adrian, while in Egypt, from a 
ges of the Greek poet, there are few so exquisitely priest of the temple, and sent as a present to Servia- 
finished, and yet so natural and easy, as his descrip-; nus with strict injunctions to use them only on high 
tion of the Sicilian cup in the first [dyllium.* The occasions.* Martial, in one of his epigrams, recom- 
goblets bedecked with gems, to which Pliny, as|mends cheap and common cups of earthenware, as 
quoted by Dr. Henderson alludes, appear, from a/not liable to break with hot water, nor, like those 
passage in Theophrastus, to have been first intro-| bedecked with gems, holding out a temptation to the 
duced among the Greeks by the officers of Alexan-| long and sharp nails of the guests, to pull them off, 


der’s army, on their return from the conquest of In- 
dia; and the Asiatic artists then, as now, were cele. 
brated for their superior workmanship in gems and 
precious metals.| Drinking vessels of brass, large 
and round, were also used, probably by the poorer 


,and steal them. The same author, as quoted by 
(Dr. Henderson. informs us, that broken glasses were 
trucked for sulphur matches. 

| Dr. Henderson adopts the opinion of M. de Ro- 
zitre, that the celebrated murrhine cups of the an- 





reclining at their meals trom the Asiatics; the la- 
dies, however, continued to sit at table till the time 
ofthe first Caesars. ‘The couches were most splen-| 


classes in cities: they formed one of the articles im-| cients were formed of fluor spar.. We cannot coin- 
ported into Adooli in Abyssinia, according to the cide in this opinion; fluor spar is not found in Kara- 
Periplus of the Erythrean sea.j The earthenware} mania, from which district of Parthia, both Pliny 











did, inlaid with ivory, tortoise-shell, or the reeenag bor manufactured at Athens, Samos, Saguntum,| and Propertius, though they differ with respect to 


° » ° . . | 
metals; the feet of solid ivory or bronze, and the co-|and several towns in Italy, were also used, coated 


yerings of purple cloth, richly embroidered (p. 113.]) with bitumen which admitted of a fine polish, and 
They were furnished with mattresses of the softest/sometimes imbued with aromatic substances (1 15.)}| 
down, covered with the richest stuffs—{Manners of Heliogabalus is said to have greatly increased ihe | 
the Romans, p. 167.) Rose leaves were sometimes number and variety of these perfumed cups.§ | Of; 
used for this purpose: the anecdote of the Sybarite| earthenware vases and cups, as well as those of the 
is well known: those of extreme and fastidious deli-| precious metals, Aihenzeus mentions nearly one hun- 
cacy of smell, had the leaves of the white rose care-|dred varieties. ‘To this author, as quoted by Dr. 
fully picked out, before they would allow their Henderson, we therefore refer such as wish for fur- 
couches to be stuffed, or their tables to be spread ther information on this subject, only particularizing 
with roses. The triclinium consisted of three parts | the 'Thericlean and the Amphitheton, on ac-ount of 
like the Greek letter IT, hence its name; the couch | the proverbs, to which they gave rise, and which are | 
es were so elevated that footstools were requisite. |explaine d by Erasmus, and the bria, a species of; 
The tables were equally costly and magnificent; |©UP from which the words ebrius and ebrietas are 
at first of maple or fir, then of citron and other rare |S4id to be derived. || aya! 
woods. It appears from Martial and other authors, | The Romans were supplied with vessels of glass from 
that the. most esteemed of these woods were those |the glass manufacturers of Egypt, here they were 
that exhibited a variety and play of colours, like the | made in clearness equal to rock crystal, and gilded 
peacock’s tail” ‘The feet were ivory, with a circle and stained in various colours.4 Glass was but little 
of silver or gold round the edge [p. 113.] The side-| known in Rome prior to 536 U. C., and from a pass- 
boards were similar in material and ornament. )age in Seneca, de fra (Lib. iii. c. 40], we may infer,) 
Amidst all this magnificence, there were one or| that in the time of Augustus drinking vessels of it 
two proofs of want of refinement, or meanness. Till, ¥Te Very rare and costly, otherwise Vedius Pollio 





the nature of these vases, agree that they came; its 
geographic situation seems confined to Europe.} 
The expression of Propertius ‘‘cocta focis” is too 
strong and definite to denote the mere exposure to 
the heat of a furnace, such as is employed to change 
the colour of the fluor spar; the extreme thinness 
expressly stated by Pliny does not agree with the 
fluor spar: the odour by which, this author says, the 
stone from which the cups were made was distin- 
guished, Dr. Henderson thinks must have been deri- 
ved from the mastic, with which the last polish is at 
present given to the fluor spar; but Propertius ex- 
pressly says, that the odour was that of saffron (Lib. 
iii, Eleg. ii v. 22.) We are of opinion too that these 
cups were not formed of any gem or mineral; the 
passage in Propertius is directly against this, Murr- 
hiaque in Parthis pocula cocta focis: the thinness of 
the vessels already stated also contravenes this sup- 
position. The anecdote of Heliogabalus proves not 
the similarity of material, but onle-tha equal rare- 
ness and value of vessels of onyx and murrhine.§ 
We believe them to have been porcelain cups from 
China: the expression of Propertius proves that they 


the age of the emperors table cloths were not used; | Would not have doonied the slave who broke one to, were manufactured; they came to Rome from Egypt 





*Imitations of Theocritus much more effective may be 


wool, embroidered and striped with gold and purple. | yun in the pastorals of Longus: this author, who cer 


when introduced, they were of woollen, or silk =" 
It was long after the age of Augustus before the| 


kins; previously, each brought his own; and it is said) pure style. His picture of the process and of the gaie- 
the custom was changed, because the slaves who) ties of the vintage, at the beginning of his second book, 
corried them, conveyed away things in them which is evidently drawn from nature. ; ¥ 
they ought not.} Sponge was employed to wipe! ft Theophrast. Charact. c. 23. Philostratus [de Vita 
their tables after dinner. ‘The guests always dressed | Apoll. Tyan. lib. iii. ec. 8} describes _ precious stones 
in white or some gay colour. Not to soil the couch- | '" India as large enough for cups and cooling vessels; he 
; > ° Q ‘ <e gives a curious picture of an oriental banquet. 
es, the feet were covered with slippers, or naked;|° "sv; ,cent’s Navigation of the Ancients. ii. 13 
their hands, and sometimes their feet, were washed; | : Lamprid. Heliogab. 481. alin 
and they, as well as the apartment, were sprinkled | | Erasmi Adagia, pp. 397, 401. Bentley has an ex- 
with perfumes. Bills of fare and cups were distribu-| press and elaborate dissertation on the Thericlean cups, 
ted toeach guest; cach was attended by his own in his Dissertation on Phalaris, pp. 783—106. Bowyer’s 
slave; these were employed in setting on and remo-|Ed. For the authorities respecting this derivation of 
ving the dishes, sweeping and cleaning the table at) ¢brius, see the notes of Longolidus in Kapp’s edition of 
each course, serving the wine, fanning, and driving) Tact Germania, p. 77 : 
away the flies. I xgusadAog originally signified ice; it was applied to 
Dr. Henderson describes at considerable length | fock aes rs sant cn in soos of peameantl 
Aa : ne er apa - tha) tlat this was in reality ice Q crmanent an 
| Frage kinds a! it vessels used by the | inalterable solidity It is doubtful whether the word 
cl tents, the ivy and beechen bowls of the poorer) was ever used for manufactured glass; va)o¢g, however, 
Me wh oe of the rich, “on which the | the term for glass, was probably employed for crystal. 
ptor, lapidary, and jeweller had displayed the | In the time of Aristophanes it was sold in the shops of 
perfection of their skill.” We think, however, he is| the Pharmacopol, who. according to the Scoliast, kept 
— ,all rare and precious stones. Arist Nubes, y. 764, &c., 
*Martial, lib xiii. Ep. 85. Plin, Nat. Hist. lib. xiii. e. 25. land Schol. inloc. The glass here described was a burn- 
+ Before the use of napkins was known, the ancients! ing glass. There is a learned and ingenious note on the 
Wiped their hands with the soft parts of the bread, | crystal and glass of the ancients in Dr. Vincent, ii. 728. 
which was afterwards thrown to the dogs, that always| For the original meaning of xgusaA)og, and the reason 





attended their meals; there is more than one allusion to|of its application to crystal, see Michaelis “De 1’ Influ-| 


: , : tainsy lived some centuries after Christ, presents exqui-| 
master of the house supplied his guests with nap | site pictures of pastoral scenery and manners, in a most! 


‘and Parthia, and the vicinity of the Euxine, all in 


the regular route from India; we can trace them be- 
‘ond Karamania to Guzerat; here they were obtain- 
ed when the author ef the Periplus visited it; and 
he informs us, that they were brought to the mar- 
ket of Baroach from the interior of India, and we 
know from Ptolemy, Pliny, and the Periplus, that 
there was an inland communication between India, 
and even Parthia and China, at a very early period. 
Dr. Clarke saw at Constantinople some porcelain 
dishes a yard in diameter, that had been conveyed 
on the backs of camels from China. In the time of 
Belon (1555,) the Greeks called them La Mirrhe de 
Smyrna (to which place they were also brought 
from China, in the same manner as to Constantino- 
ple and Grand Cairo,) from Murex, a shell, called 
by the French the porcelain shell. From this it 
would seem that the name was given to the vases by 
the ancients from the resemblance of its colours te 
those of the murex, while, on the contrary, the 
French called the shell from the porcelain. Stolberg 
informs us that he saw in the collection of prince 
Bascari, at Catania, a little blue vase, which was 
believed to be a vas murrhinum.|| Inferior and spu- 





* Vopisci Saturnin, 963. 

t Martial, xii. 75. Juvenal, Sat. v. 40. : 

t Artioke on Mineralogy, in Edin. Encyclop. Vol. xiv. 
p. 482. © 

§ In Murrhinis et onychinis minxit. Lamprid. Helio- 
gab. 502. 
|| Whoever wishes to examine this question more tho- 





is custom in the New Testament. ence des Opiuions sur le Langage.” p. 116. 


roughly should consuit the authorities referred to by Dr. 
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rious murrhine vessels were manufactured at Thebes |sential improvement, and if this metal, and artisans) to make them broader to work the same quantity of 
in Egypt. skilled in the working it could be obtained at rea-| water which is required to drive a quick 


The most important usages and ceremonies re- 
garding the wine drunk at banquets; the oblations 
to the Gods; the crowning of the guests and the 


sonable rates, water wheels might be made wholly 
of it, and prove ultimately the cheapest, as, if ma- 
naged with due care, and worked with pure (not 


cups with chaplets, the manufacture of which was js0k) water, they would last for centuries, but as the 


a distinct branch of trade; the mode of drinking 
healths, on which occasion the glass was to be emp- 
tied to the bottom;* the duties and authority of the 
president of the feast; the custom of the master of 
the house keeping the best dishes and wines for 
himself and his favourite or richer guests, while the 
rest were obliged to be content with inferior fare ;t 
so similar to the custom of placing some guests 
above and some below the salt, practised in this 
country not two centuries ago, and still practised in 


first cost would be an objection, I would recommend 
in all very large wheels that the axis be made of 
cast iron, and in order to obtain the greatest strength 
with the least weight, the axis or shaft ought to be 
cast hollow, and in the hexagon or octagon form, 
with a strong iron flange to fix each set of arms and 
the cog wheel upon, these flanges to be firmly fixed 
in their places with steel keys. ? 

On the adaptation of water wheels to the differ- 
ent heights of the water falls by which they are to 


Russia; all these, and many other curious and amu- be worked, I remark that falls of 2 to 9 feet are most 


sing particulars are given in this very interesting 
chapter. The concluding paragraph we transcribe. 
“If we compare the ceremonies and usages above 
described, with the convivial customs of the present 
day, we cannot but be struck with the numerous co- 
incidences which subsist between them. The ar- 
rangement of our dinners, the succession and com- 


advantageously worked with the undershot wheel; 
falls of 10 feet and upwards by the bucket or breast 
wheel, which up to 20 or 25 feet ought to be made 
about one sixth higher than the fall of water by 
which it has to be worked; and in wheels of both 
descriptions, the water ought to flow on the wheel 
from the surface of the dam. I am aware that this 





position of the different courses, the manner of fill | 
ing our glasses, of pledging our friends, and of| 
drinking particular healths, are all evidently copied | 
from the Greeks and Romans; and although certain 
peculiarities in our situation and habits, have ren-| 
dered the use of bumper cups and undiluted liquors | 
too prevalent among us, yet the common distribu- 
tion of wines at our banquets cannot be considered | 
as very different from that which we have been dis- | 
cussing. With another modern nation, however, | 
which has been thought to resemble the ancient) 
Greeks in character, the analogy is still more com-| 
plete. Thus, at all entertainments among the French, | 
the ordinary wine is used with a large admixture of | 
water, generally in the proportion of one to three, | 
except immediately after soup, when it is drunk 
pure. The finer kinds are circulated in the inter- 
vals, between the courses, or towards the end of 
the repast, and hence are termed vins d’ entremets; 
but, with particular dishes certain wines are served, 
as Chablis with oysters, and Sillery after roast 
meat. The coup @’ avant of ewermuth has been al- 
ready noticed as corresponding with the draught of 
mulsum, and the coup du milieu, which consists of 
some liqueur, “quod fluentem nauseam coerceat,” 
may be regarded as identical with the cup of sweet 
wine, handed round in the middle of a Grecian 
feast. With the dessert the luscious sweet wines 
are always introduced”—pp. 127, 128. 
(To be continued.) 











RURAL ECONOMY. 


WATER WHEELS. 

{On the construction of water-wheels and the method 
of applying the water for propelling them so as to 
produce the greatest effect, communicated for the 
American Farmer, by request of the Editor.] 

To the Committee of the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 
In constructing water wheels, especially those of 

great power, the introduction of iron is a most es- 








Henderson [p. J17;] by Dr. Vincent, ii, 722. Dr. Clarke, 
viii. 151. Fosbroke in his Encyclop. of Antiquities in 
voc., and Stolberg (Travels, ix. 280.] Stolberg mentions 
a treatise by prince Bescari, Ragionamento di Vasi 
Murrhini, which we have never seen. 

* Theocr. Idyll. vii. 70, and Schol. in loc. The phra- 
ses were bene mihi, bene tibi: Plaut. Pers. v. i. 20. There 
is a facetious epigram in Keiske’s Antholog. Gree. p. 
246, which illustrates the custom of toast-drinking 
among the ancients. At Athens three officers attended 
the public entertainments; provided lights and torches, 
and took care every person drank his due portion. 

} Augustus seems not to have followed this custom. 


principle is at direct variance with the established 
practice, and perhaps there are few wheels in these 
states that can be worked as they now are fixed, by 
thus applying the water, the reasons will be appa- 
rent from what follows. 

In adjusting the proportions of the internal wheels 
by which machinery is propelled, it is necessary in 
order to obtain the greatest power, to limit the speed 
of the skirt of the water wheel so that it shall not be 
more than from 4 to 5 feet per second, it having 
been ascertained by accurate experiments that the 
greatest force of water obtainable is within these 
limits —As a falling body, water descends at the 
speed of nearly 16 feet in the first second, and it 
will appear evident that if a water wheel is required 
to be so driven, that the water with which it is load- 
ed has to descend 10, 11, or 12 feet per second, at 
which rates wheels are generally constructed to 


work, that a very large proportion of the power is| 


lost, or rather, is spent in destroying by unnecessa- 
ry friction the wheel it is flowing upon. 

In the common way of constructing mill work and 
of applying water to wheels, it has been found indis- 
pensably necessary to have a head of from 2 to 4 
feet above the aperture through which the water 
fiows into the buckets, or against the floats of a 
water wheel, in order to be able to load the wheel 
instantaneously, and without which precaution it 
could not be driven at the required speed; from this 
circumstance it has been erroneously inferred that 
the impuise or shock which a water wheel so filled 
receives, is greater than the power to be derived 
from the specific gravity of the water alone. ‘This 
theory I have heard maintained among practical 
men, but it is, in fact, only resorting to one error to 
rectify another. Overshot wheels have been adopt- 
ed in numerous cases merely for the purpose of get- 
ting the water more readily into the buckets—but 
contine the wheel to the proper working speed, and 
that difficulty does not exist. 

In consequence of the excessive speed at which 
water wheels are generally driven, a small accumu- 
lation of backwater either suspends or materially re- 
tards their operations, but by properly confining 
their speed, the resistance from back water is con 
siderably diminished, and only amounts to about the 
same thing as working from a dam as many inches 
lower as the wheel is immersed, and in undershot 
wheels worked trom a low head, or situated in the 
tide-way, the resistance from back water may be 
farther obviated by placing the floats not exactly in 
a line from the centre of the wheel, but deviating 6 
or 8 inches from it, so as to favour the water leaving 
the float ascending. 

In constructing water wheels to be driven at the 





Sueton. August. 74. 


speed of 4 to 5 feet per second, it will be requisite 


wheel. ‘Thus if a person intending to erect a mil} 
has a stream sufficient to work a wheel of 5 feet 
broad, the skirt to move 10 feet per second it is 
evident that if he wishes to work all the water which 
such wheel takes, he must have his wheel 10 or 19 
feet broad instead of five, otherwise the water must 
run to waste, as there would not be room in a slow 
moving wheel of 5 feet broad to receive more thay 
half of it. The principal advantages resulting frq 
the proposed method of adapting wheels to the falls 
by which they are to be worked, and the method of 
applying water, are 

1. The lessening of friction upon the maj, 
gudgeons, (and first pair of cog wheels.) by 
which, with a little care, they may be kept re 
larly cool, and the shaft or axis be preserved much 
longer in use than when the gudgeons cannot be 
kept cool. 

2, By working water upon the principle of jx 





|specific gravity alone, and applying it always at the 
jheight of the surface of the dam, its power is double 
what is obtained by the common method of apply. 
ing it. 

3. The expensive penstock required to convey" 
the water to the wheels, generally used, will not be 
needed, as one much shallower and consequently 
less expensive will be sufficient. 

4. The resistance of back water is reduced as far 
as possible. 

5, "Uhe risk of fire is less as the friction is reduced, 

I shall close this paper with remarks upon those 
establishments | have inspected in the course of the 
present year. 

Mr. Smith’s newly erected corn mill on the Rari- 
| ton, at New Brunswick, N. J., has water wheels 16 
feet high and 14 feet broad, which are worked bya 
\head of four feet. ‘The water wheels make 12 revyo- 
lutions per minute, equal to 10 feet per second, 
when the stones (five feet diamater) make 100 revo. 
lutions. 

‘The water wheels at the flour mills at Brandywine 
jnear Wilmington, are worked at the speec of 10 to 
| 15 revolutions per minute; the wheels generally 16 
feet high, and the fail 20 feet. 

In all these establishments, there is not 50 per 
cent, obtained of the power of the water used. 

The water wheels at Fair Mount, used for supply- 
ing Philadelphia with water, are 16 feet high and 14 
feet wide, worked by a head of 5 feet; they are driv- 
len at the rate of 13 revolutions per minute, which 
jis equivalent to 11 feet per second for the motion 
of the skirt of the wheel. 

‘The machinery used here, is highly creditable to 
to the workmen who put it up; but if the principle 
of applying water. which [ have endeavoured to es- 
tablish, be correct, it will be readily perecived thata 
ivery. considerable loss of power is sustained by its 
| mode of application. 

If these water-wheels as situated at present, were 
confined to make no more than 5 revolutions per 
minute, and the pumps to make the same number of 
revolutions they do now, that is 13 double strokes, 
the water flowing against the wheel at the surface 
of the dam, each whe. | would work two of the 
pumps. with the water that is now taken to work 
one. But if the wheels were placed 18 inches low- 
er in the tide-way, } of the water required to work 
one pump, would work two at equal speed, while 
the wheel continued free, and it would require no 
more than is now used to work one pump, to work 
two with the wheel immersed 18 inches in the tide. 
This will, I trust, be sufficiently clear, when itis 
considered, that by the reduced speed, an addition 
of 150 per cent. in the quantity of water is thrown 
into the wheei and kept there, together with the ad- 
vantage gained between the water descending 4 In- 
stead of 11 feet per second. 

September 24, 1825. 
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boiling point, to complete the remainder of the | iy. andif heat were not applied, or evenif applied im- 
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i  ateimemee, embed drinks—is not apt to get the rot, or to die—does| the fibres are connected together, and thus, without 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. not twmble over-board, nor get its legs broken, or its| injuring the strength of the flax, he gives it a degree 
eal 





i flesh wore off its bones, by knocking about the 
f METHOD OF PRESERVING ALL KINDS OF COOKED ‘docks of a ship in bad weather—it takes no care in 
BUTONERS . RAT, FM, CS SORLSEE. the keeping—it is always ready— may be eat cold 
Or all the methods of preserving animal sub-|or hot—and thus enables you to toss into a boat in 
dances for domestic purposes, or sea store, the pro-|a minute, as many days’ cooked provisions as you 
cess found out by Mr. Appert, and pursued in this |choose—it is not exposed to the vicissitudes of mar- 
metropolis upon a large scale by Messrs. Donkin |kets, nor is it scourged up to-a monstrous price (as 
and Gamble, is unquestionably the best. It is as /at St. Helena,) because there is no alternative. Be- 
follows: sides these advantages, it enables one to indulge in 
Let the substance to be preserved be first par-ja number of luxuries, which no care or expense 
boiled, or rather somewhat more, the bones of the |¢guld procure.” 
meat being previously removed; put the meat into| [py this preservative process is displayed a singu- 
atin cylinder, fill up the vessel with the broth and|jar and important fact with regard to the agency 
then solder on the lid. furnished with a small hole.| of oxygen in putrefaction. The tin canisters being 
When this has been done, let the tin vessel, thus} closed during the exposure to heat, must necessari- 
prepared, be placed in water and heated to the||y contain. with the included matter, some portion of 


cooking of the meat. The hole in the lid is now perfectly, putrefaction would take place. ‘This proves 
dosed perfectly, by soldering, whilst the air is |that the effect of thé high temperature is to pro- 
rushing out. duce some kind of combination of the oxygen of the 
The vessel is then allowed to cool, and from the | air with the animal or included matter, not leading 
diminution of volume in the contents, in conse-|to putrefaetion, cr even counteracting it, while by 
uence of the reduction of temperature, both ends |this combination it is effectually removed. The air 
of the cylinder are pressed inwards and become accordingly, where the process is successful, is de- 
concave. The tin cases, thus hermetically sealed, prived of oxygen; but if the heat were not suffi- 


of fineness which is not attainable by any other pro- 
cess. He has, we believe, secured his invention by a 
patent; and several cotton spinners at Preston have 
paid considerable sums for the privilege of exerci- 
sing it.—Manchester (Eng.) Guardian.) 





Hasirs or ANIMALS. 
Acquired habits are hereditary in other animals 
besides dogs.’ English sheep, probably from. the 
greater richness of our pastures, feed very much to- 
gether, while Scotch sheep are obliged to extend 
and scatter themselves over their hills for the better 
discovery of food Yet the English sheep, on being 
transferred to Scotland keep their old habit of feed- 
ing in 4 mass, though so little adopted to their new 
country: so do their descendants: and the English 
sheep are not thoroughly naturalized into the neces- 
sities of their place till the third generation. The 
same thing may be observed as to the nature of his 
food that is observed in his mode of seeking it. 
When turnips were introduced from England into 
Scotland, it was only the third generation which 
heartily adopted this diet, the first having been 
starved into an acquiescence in it. In the same 
manner it required some years to establish the Eng- 





are exposed in a test-chamber for at least a month, | ciently prolonged, and by far the greatest part of 
to a temperature above what they are ever likely \the air in the vessel not exhausted, putrefaction 
toencounter; from 90° to 110° Fahrenheit. 





| 


If the |soon comes on. From experiments that have been} swallowing milk, as the English calves at first are, 


lish practice of bringing up calves by hand in Scot- 
land; the first who were so fed, being cheated into 


rocess has failed, putrefaction takes place, and gas|made on this mode of preservapg alimentary sub-| by dipping the finger in the bow] and giving it to 
is evolved, which in process of time will bulge out stances, it has been proved, that if the vessels were} the animal to suck. Nor was this mode of adminis- 


both ends of the case, so as to render them convex lopened only for a short time’ and again closed, with- 
instead of concave. But the contents of whatever | out heat being applied, the inclosed substances soon 
cases stand this test, will infallibly keep perfectly putrefied: as they did also from mere exposure to 
sweet and good in any climate, and for any length | the air. But if, after having been exposed even for 
of time. If there was any taint about the meat|an hour or two, they were re-placed, the vessels 
when put up, it inevitably ferments, and is detected ‘again treated as beiore,and then the due degree of 
in the proving process. heat applied, they could be preserved as at first. 

All kinds of animal food may be preserved in this} nd this repeated exposure to the air, and removal 
way—beef, mutton, veal, and poultry, either boiled! of its operation by heating, it appears irom Gay 


or roasted. ‘I'he testimonies in favour of the suc-|[ yssac’s experiments, can be renewed a number of 
Nay, by occasional exposure to the heat of 


cess of the process are of the most unexceptiona-| times. 
ble kind. At Messrs. Donkin and Gamble’s esta-| boiling water, without the exclusion of the air, he 


_ blishment the meat is put up in canisters of from found the exemption from putrefaction to be attained. 


4lbs. to 20 lbs. weight each. It is charged from Che theory of these effects is not very apparent. 
Is, 8d. to 3s. a pound; roast higher than boiled, and Gay Lussac supposes, that the oxygen may com- 
veal dearer than mutton or beef. ‘The weight of|bine with that principle analogous to gluten, which 
the canister is deducted, and nothing is charged | excites fermentation, and which may equally excite 
for the canisters; and it should be observed that|putrefaction; that this by a kind of coagulation is 
these provisions being cooked, and without bene, | separated by heat, and thus rendered inert; and 
render them equivalent to double the weight of that it is onlv that part of it which has suffered 
meat in the raw state; for it is certain, that the! A ; 

} 


tering nourishment Se $90 reluctantly admitted 
by lowland calves) ever I believe, cordially adopted 
by their mountain kindred. The highland beast has 
shown himself the worthy imitator of the, highland 
man, and is as obstinate in his opposition to this, as 
his Celtic master is to any of the Saxon improve- 
ments which can be offered to him. 


————————————_—_—_—_— 
SPORTING OLIO. 





Sassafras Neck, Cecil county, Md. Feb. 11, 1826. 
Mr. Sxinner— 

Philockuon would willingly have mentioned the 
name of the old setter, (so distinguished for perfor- 
mances,) as well as that of his owner, in his com- 
munication upon the Field Dog, could he have as- 
certained his pedigree as a recommendation of the 
strain. It is only known that this dog is a cross of 
the pointer and setter, and this very circumstance (if 


oxygenation which is capable of this coagulation; it) British sportsmen are to be relied on) precludes any 








waste in cooking. together with the weight of bone, ! 
are about one half. | 

Captain Neish took a quantity of provision, thus | 
prepared to India, not one canister spoile@; and| 
one which he brought home contained beef in the| 
highest state of preservation after two years, and 
having been carried upwards of 35,000 miles in 
the warmest climates. 

The commissioners for victualling the navy also 
examined some, nearly four years old, which had 
been in the Mediterranean and Quebec. and found it 
as sound, sweet, and fresh, as if it had been only yes- 
terday boiled. We are enabled to add the testimo- 
it of that distinguished navigator, captain Basil 

all, who has liberally communicated to us the re- 
sult of his personal experience and observation, 
which is as follows: “I can answer for the perfect 
preservation of a great number of cases which 
were in my possession during the voyage to China. 
Thad $8/, worth, and not one failure. At that time 
milk was preserved in bottles corked; but tin cases 
have been substituted with very great effect, as I 
have myself tried, It is really astonishing how ex- 
cellent the milk is; and, indeed, every thing preserv- 
ed in this way is good.” 


is#thus removed, while the exclusion of oxygen pre- 
vents the putrefaction from taking place, which 
would otherwise be excited by the remainder, But 
this is rather hypothetical and unsatisfactory. 


————— LT 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Important INVENTION. 

We understand, that a Mr. Kay, of Preston, has 
invented a mode of spinning by machinery, which 
bids fair to work a complete revolution in the linen 
manufacture, and to give this country advantages 
in that manufacture which it has aot hitherto pos- 
sessed. Weare not acquainted with the particu- 
lars of Mr. Kay’s invention, but we are informed on 
very good authority, that, from an inferior deserip- 
tion of flax, and with very little heckling he is ena- 
bled to spin, 200’s yarn without difficulty. Some 
idea may be formed of the value of this discovery, 
when it is known that the price of linen yarn of this 
degree of fineness, in the neighbourhood of Valen- 
ciennes, where it is used for the manufacture of the 
finest thread lace, is about 1,200 francs, (or nearly 
1. 50 sterling,) per pound weight. We understand 


certainty in regard to the value of this stock. Al- 
though this dog is unquestionably fine in the field, on 
account of the above objections, he could not be 
recommended as a breeder to those who are desir- 
ous of improving the animal to a degree of perfec- 
tion equal to that attained by our rivals across the 
water. R 





Medicine for a Pointer, or Hound Dog, when taken 
with the distemper. 


Two ounces of sulphur, one ounce of jalap, two 
ounces of syrup of buck-thorn, well mixed toge- 
ther—give a ball of the size of a pigeon’s egg once 
a day. 


THES PARLBR. 


Baxtmore, Faray, Fesrvary 24, 9826. . 














For Sate.-The Editor has possession of, and offers 
for sale, a colt which he believes he may safely re- 
commend to those who would have a first-rate horse 
for the turf or « very superior stallion derived on 
both sides from the purest English blooded horse. — 








.. “You must, on examining the list of prices, bear 
in mind, that meat thus preserved eats nothing, nor 


. 


that instead of heckling his flax, Mr. Kay steeps it in 
a liquid that dissolves the glutinous niatter by which 


He candidly believes, that such a colt, ought to sell 
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at this time for $500; yet he is willing, never having! [On the side of the dam, the pedigree of my colt P “ —_ 
owned a racing horse, nor having any means of em- is as follows.] RICHS CURRENT. 
ploying a stallion, to take for this colt, which is 15} Blackford, 14th Nov. 1825. ARTICLES pe WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 
hands high and two years old, on the day after to-| My dear Sir,—I received your letter, and inclose : ites from; to |from) te 
morrow,$350. He is of iron grey-roan colour, a beau-| you the certificate of Vingt’un the sire of Aurora |BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bb).) 8 50 ee a. 
tifu! blaze down his face, and two white feet,—he is| out of Pandora. “Vingt’un was got by the imported BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 10/9 12 
well formed at all points, but especially and emi-| horse Diomed out of the dam of Maria, Maria’s |BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — | 33; 34) 40) 59 
nently in his shoulder and withers—is of high spirit) dam was got by Clockfast, brother to Gimerack, out COFFEE, Java,.. +++ | — 16; 18} 22) 95 
and fine action, and gives every assurance of being a! of John Burwell’s noted mare Maria, who was got b Havana,. .. . | — 15) 17) 18} gg 
. "3 . Pies ' Be) |COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 16 18 
very beautiful as well as a Jarge horse. His pedigree| Dunmore’s Regulus,” who was got by the Godolphin Genes Caleak — 14) 1432) 
is as follows. He was got by ; | Arabian. EDW. LLOYD, COTTON Y PRN Te 06) an 33 " 
Sirver Hee ts, who took the highest premium at} R. WRIGHT. Ae etvanee of 3 enetl on | 
the cattle show in Baltimore, in the year 1821. Sil-| each number to No. 18.| — | 
ver Heels is upwards of 16 hands high, was got by} The Editor unites with some of his correspond- |CANDLES, Mould, . . | — 12) 124; M4} ig 
Oscar, who was got by the imported horse Gabriel! ents in the particular desire, to obtain from various | _Dipt,.......- -j— 10; ij i ly 
(sire to Post Boy, Harlequin, and Lady Jack Bull,| positions on the tide waters of the Chesapeake Bay, | CHEESE,...... ++ | — s; 10) 1) 
grand dam of Chance Medley)—Oscar’s dam was the exact rise and fall of the tides, from actual mea- | FEATHERS, Live,.. . | — $2) 33] 31 
Vixen by old Medley; grand dam Col. 'Tayloe’s Pe-|surement. The investigation, which will be aided a or eg bbl. ri ba Sachets : o 
nelope by old Yorick; great grand dam by Ranter;) by such information, may establish results highly FLAXSEED. Rou h foot al 95] 1 0¢ 
great great grand dam by old Gift. Silver Heels’) advantageous to landholders in the positions refer- |p; o0R Su; gr ol 4 62 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, bbl.) 4 50} 4 62) 5 50) go 
dam was Pandora, who at three years old sold for a red to. a ee my 4 25 
thousand dollars; she was got by Col. Tayloc’s grey} Susquehanna, auperfi. | — | 5 00! none 
Diomed, who was got by the imported horse Med- SINCLAIR & MOORE er | tb. ‘| 11 
ley; his dam by Sloe; his grand dam by Valiant out) Offer for sale at their Agricultural Repository, near) GUNPOWDER, Balti. . (251b) 5 00} 5 50 
of the iraported mare Calista, the property of Col.| Pratt street wharf, Baltimore. GRAIN, Indian Corn, . jbush} 68; 79) 7% 
Wm. Byrd, of Westover. The above horse Sloe} 400 bushels Clover seed, (carefully selected for retail.)} Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00) 1 05 
was got by old Partner, out of Gen. Nelson’s import-|_ 290 do. Orchard Grass seed. do. Lawler,. ...- - ~ js 92 
ed mare Blossom; her dam was got by Mr. Hall's) ve 4 Timothy and Herd Grass do. rs ones ‘eg bac fe 
Union: her grand dam by Leonidas; her great grand} oa om Seclectces te — i, cane x ty 55; 57 
: . sail’ anemaidtt = lo y seeq. | FEF, ec eo eoveveevee —_— | 
dam by the imported horse Othe llo; her great great | 300 Ploughs, of various kinds and sizes. Barley, hs ala — 90/ 95 
grand dam by the imported horse George s Juniper;; Wheat Fans, Cutting Boxes, Cultivators, Corn Shel-| Clover Seed, Red . . \bush 4 50 5 
her great great great grand dam by the imported | Jers, Spring Steel, Hay and Manure Forks, Spades and| Ruta Baga Seed,. .. | Ib.{ 1 
herse — s ang we great eed great| Socket moet with handles, Field and Garden Hoes,{ Orchard Grass a, —j1 be 20 
great grand dam was Col. Tasker’s imported mare} Trace Chains and Hames.—.ilso, Mange) Wurtzel Seed,} — | 1 25 15 
Selina, who was got by the Godolphin Arabian. A general assortment of Garden seeds. Timothy ee er ie - , 2 50 
Gabriel (bred by Lord Ossory,) was got by Dori-| Sammie cavTON DIARTED awh OI eng Oe _ 4 2) 45 
mont; his dam by the famous High Flyer; grand| °M!TH’S COTTON PLANTER AND CULTIVATOR.| Beans White, . . .. | — |1 S74) = 
dam by Snap, out of Shepherd’s Crab mare (the! Those interested in the culture of cotton are informed | HEMP, Rassia, clean, . | ton os ~~ 
dam of Chalkstone, Iris, Sphinx, Planet, and other Uta machine is invented for planting and cultivating} Do. Country... ~- | — \120 | 
good runners) ae damn ieee Silos BMesedith by this crop, which promises to be of great importance. It|HOPS,........+.-.- Ib. - ro 37) 50 
—— . has been lately exhibited both in Petersburg and Rich-| HOGS’ LARD,..... — | 12 
Cade, out of the litile Hartley mare. | mond, and met the a : : SATHE ; 24, 2% 
- ‘ 7 ’ approbation of a!l who had an oppor-| LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 
Medley was got by Gimcrack (Cripple Godolphin ‘tunity of seeing it. Those who associate large pt of MOLASSES, sugar-house | gal. 45} 62; 5 
Arabian)—his dam, full sister to the dam of Sir Pe- tobacco or corn with cotton, will find it a valuable acqui-| Havana, Ist qual. . . | — | 284) 294) 374 
ter Teazle, was Araminda by Snap; grand dam sition. It is computed that one hand with this machine ;, MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bb].| 3 00) 3 25) 3 75 
Miss Cleveland by Regulus; great grand > om Midge will plant or cultivate, ten acres per day. They are so NAILS, nn Ib. a ' 9 
by Bay Bolton; great great grand dam by Bartlet’s| Simple in their coustruetion that any common mechanic NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.) 1 75) 2 as 
Childers; great great great grand dam by Honey- can make them, any farmer keep them in repair. The| Piteh,........ o | =] 2 25) 
wend huphion out of the dem of the tas True following certificate, to which many more respectable! Turpentine, Soft, ..|— | 2 00, 2 12 
Blues "Thus you see, that Medley’s blood on dea names — have been added, will no doudt be perfect- OIL, Whale, common, . /gal. 30 40) 50 
. ’ en , °t' ly satisfactory. | Spermaceti, winter . | — 70 88 
rable among sportsmen, flowed through Grey Dio-| . Stanton siiessens the operation of Mr. Smith’s Patent PORK, Baltimore eon, | bb} |12 50! ‘7 
med, the sire of Pandora, the dam of Silver Heels; ' Cotton Planter and Cultivator, we have no hesitation in| do. Prime, . — | 9 75:10 00 
and also through Vixen, the dam of Oscar, sire of saying that it fully answers the purpose for which it is, PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 5 25) | 
Silver Heels;—who is of course a quarter Medley, designed. It opens the furrow, drops the seed at any re- |RICE, fresh, ...... Ib.! 3| 34) 5 6 
and a quarter Gabriel, the Dest running blood in A-| gular a a — it hightly, ron _ pales ecnesag ery Ib. al - . 20 
merica. | one operation, and all much better than it could be done | rown and yellow,’ — | 12 
~ . ™ . . | et _ t a is y soucHS ere "4 SK ‘4 3 le S51) 27 38 
Gabriel won fifteen races in England in three years, by hand. After the cotton is up, two small pl ughs are WHISKEY, Ist proof, . jgal.} 254) 8} 50 
four of them king's plates—Osear was a capital ruth attached, which removes th gras and woudn from CEACY BRANDY, sthpr) —| 13) 1 0/1 #Snam 
ner—his colts, Columbia, Northampton, Partner-) porse ysually w: ie Agora.  patrapaeatly eaten pn Flag: ected Beg ge 7 
- - , : ° sually waiks. It is necessary, however that the; SUGARS, Havana White, 'c.Jb.}13 50 15 16 
ship, Red Bird and the Maid of the Forest, good Jand should be first listed, and free from stumps or other do. Brown,..|—|10 {10 25) 
runners, jobstructions Signed by Lovisiana, ...... |! —!8 50} 9 75/10 |11 
Pandora won the great sweepstakes at Piscataway, Richard Field, William M. Atkinson, | Loaf, ......... | tb. 19} 22) 20) gg 
at three years old, and afterwards beat every thing! Robert Bolling, Francis G. Yancey, TS , eee i— 16; 18; 20 
in Baltimore, the four mile heats, in great style—| Wright Robinson, E, Stokes. SPICES, Cloves,... j— sO 1 00 
(was out of the dam “Floretta”)—she was then put) _ Alex. Cunningham, } canbe Ginger, Ground,. . . | _— Bh. ig 
to breeding; her colts, Pocahontas, Red Bird, Au-| 5(_F> Orders for them will be received by Lewis Webb Pepper,.-. se eee | —j| 173; 18) 25 
~ Rey : : . *) & Co. Richmond, James B. Kendall & Co. Petersburg,|SALT, St. Ubes, . . . . jbush 46 48 
rora, and Silver Heels, all great runners. Silver age ae Mt : 
Heels. at ¢ ; ld “ led I Ce t “ile and Sinclair & Moore, Baltimore, where the machine| Liverpool Blown —_— 53) 55) 79 
J ek ’ Club years old, was led over the Centreville may at any time be seen. SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |ewt.| 9 50 [12 50 
ockey Ulub course, and took the colt’s purse; at 3. ———— WINES, Madeira, L. P. { pal. 2 50| 3 00; 3 501 4 
ge old he was winning the great sweepstakes at) CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. do. —Sicily,. . | — | 1 20) 1 30} 2 00 
Vashington, when unluckily he fell; the same fall! Gurwen on Shee , Selections for the Pennsylvania} Lisbon,........ — {1 15) 1 25) 1 50) 1% 
. : - P y: { 
at Easton he won the Jockey Club colt’s purse; at 5! Agricultural Society of Extracts from Dr. Parry’s Essay} Claret,........ (doz 4 8 | 5 00! 9 00 
years old, he won the first day’s Jockey Club purse! on Merino Sheep—Scientilic Memoranda, applicable} _ Port, first quality, . . /gal.{ 1 50) 2 00) 2 50 
at Easton; at Marlborough the same fall, he made a| to rural economy, continued—Smith’s Cotton Planter, | WOOL, Merino, full bl’d) Ib. 35; 49!) unwashed 
capital race, three four-mile heats—the first heat he} — Se Seed to be — in a spot—Boat c do. — cor = 30) | huttreeof 
was beat by Mr. Jenifer’s C ‘ ~ to nbe. | Bridges and Austrian Cotton—Wool, Inquiry—Cultiva- /ommon, Yountry, . | — } rg, 
at by Mr. Jenifer’s Chance colt six inches, tion of Cranberries—History of ‘desi and Modern] Skinners’ or Pulled, oP as ssl 35! J “* 


{iu bad condition,) running the heat over that heavy | 
course (in eight minutes six seconds)—the second 
and third heats were won, severally contested, by 
Mr. Johnson, of Virginia, his Boas, a capital horse. 
ROBERT WRIGHT. 
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SHEEP. 


RAL Society. 


acts from Dr. Parry’s Essay on the Nature, Pro 
oe, Ongin, and Extension of the Merino breed 
of Sheep. 

(Continued from page 386.) «+ 
RamBovitiet Frock—Lasterrie’s account. 
At the beginning of the French revolution, the 

Rambouillet flock was placed undé® the direction 
of an sgricultural committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Bertholet, L’Heritier, Cels, Vilmorin, Dubois, Gil- 
bert, Huzard, Parmentier, and Rougier-Labergerie; 
to whom was afterwards added M. Tessier. To 
the last of these gentlemen, in conjunction with M. 
Huzard, has of late devolved the office, at first ex- 
ecuted by Gilbert, of presenting to the Class of Les 
Sciences, &c. of the National Institute, an annual 
report of the state of ‘this flock. 











M. Lasteyrie has given extracts from these re- 
rts from the years 5 to i0, (1797 to 1802,) ineln- 
sive. From these it appears that in 1797, the ave- | 
rage weight of the fleeces in the yolk was 3 kilo-! 
ammes, 3 hectogrammes, or about 7 Ibs. 84 oz. ; 
Pals, without reckoning that of the bellies and 
tail; that the average price of the fleecés as above, | 
was 4s. 2d., that of the rams 21. 19s. 2d. and of the 
ewes 41. 9s 2d.; und that the greatest price of any 
sheep was 8/. 5s 
In the report of the same flock, for the year 1802, | 
of which but few particulars are given by Lasteyrie, 
itis said that the medium weight of the fleeces of full 
wn nursing ewes of all ages, was 3 kilogrs 680 
gts. or about 8 Ibs. 7 oz. Kuglish; that of the ewes of 
three years old, which bad not had lambs, 4 kilo- | 
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weight of the rams descended from the first impor 
tation, exeeeded that of the second, 13 kilogrammes, 
667 grammes, or about 31 Ibs. 84 oz, each, ard 
that of the ewes 12 kilogrammes, 900 grammes, ors 
28 lbs. 54 oz. each. The average height of the 
rams from the first importation exceeded that of 
the second, 8 centimetres, or 3.1626 inches English; 
that of the ewes $ centimetres, or 1.1871 inch. In 
length (probably from the nape of the neck to the 
root of the tail,) the difference of the rams was 13 
centimetres, or 5.1441 inches, and of the ewes, 22 
centimetres, or 8.7054 inches. In girt, round the 
largest part of the carcass, the superiority of the 
rai.s was 4 centimetres, or 1,5828 inches, and of 
the ewes 14 centimetres, or 5 5398 inches 

I have seen several specimens of the Rambouillet 
wool of 1802, and possess some of the same flock, 
obtained for me by a near relative from M. Lastey- 
rie. As far as 1 can judge of them by the naked 
eye, they are equal to the R. wool of the Spanish 
piles. 

It appears {rom my former quotation, that the 
wool bears at least as great a price as that of the 
Spanish in the yolk, in France; aud all the trials of 
itin cloth, cassimere, &c., have proved it to be in 
no respect inferior in quality. 

A school for shepherds # been established at 
Rambouillet, to which young men are sent for in- 
struction from the different departments in France, 
and from private persons. For this privilege each 
pupil pays thirty shillings per month. 

Besides that of Rambouillet, there are two other 
national establishments of Merino sheep in France 
One of these is at Pompadour, formed in 1798, from 
au Rambouillet flock, composed of 70 ewes and 10 
rams. In 1802 this flock had increased to 249 sheep 
and lambs ‘The other establishment of Merinoes 
is at Perpignan. 

We are told by Lasteyrie, that in 1799, there 





grammes, 284 grs., or about 9 lbs. 13 oz. each, of were. 500 flocks of French sheep, crossed with 
the 2-tooth ewes, not shorn when lambs, 4 kilogrs.' Spanish rams, many of them to the second and 
606 grammes, or «bout 104 Ibs. each; of the ran:s tlord generation. It is supposed that, in the year 
of three or four years old, 5 kilogrammes. 975 i8U2, there were in France 15,000 sheep of the 
grs,or about 11 ibs. 54 oz. each. The medium pure Merino breed, and nearly 1,000,000, the wool 
weight of the fleeces of 84 rams and wethers, and of which was meliorated by having been crossed 
of 219 ewes, in all 303 fleeces, was 4 kilogrammes, | with that race. 
557 grammes. or 10 lbs 70z English The weight; ‘The eagerness to procure them was extremely 
of some of the rams’ fleeces, was nearly 8 kilo-'great. This appears from the accounts already 
grammes, or abut 18 Ibs. 54 oz. each. Notwith- given of the great increase in their species! They 
standing this astonishing weight, it is said not to had been demanded and obtained by 21 departments; 
have included that of the belly, legs, and head of and at the public sale at Rambouillet, in 1802, no 
the sheep, which weighed, on the average of each less than 37 farmers were purchasers. 
animal, 366 grammes or nearly 134 ounces’ ‘The, 
wool of this flock appears, from these reports,to Prexcu MERINOES IMPROVED BY SELECTING THE 
waste, all parts includ«d, more than two-thirds in, é : : 

. “He Neg wr , BEST SHEEP AS WELL AS THE BEST FLEECES. 
scouring; aud the superiority of weight of the fleeces é : : f 
in the year 10, is partly attributed to their having | “From the account which I have thus given, it ap- 
been then imbued with an unusual quantity of yolk. pears that the Spanish breed of sheep has been much 








Each fleece sold, on an average, at the increased improved in weight, aud, probably, fineness of fleece, 
price of about 11. 3s. 4d. sterling.’ 
Of the sheep disposed of at the public sale in, 
that year, 59 were rams,and 97 ewes. ‘The lowest 
price of a ram was 1531. 2s. 6d., and the highest 261. 
5s. The lowest price of an ewe was 71. 13s. 4d.,/ 
and the highest 14/. 17s. 6d. | 
In order to afford the means of judging of the. 
improvement of this flock, both in quantity of wool 
and size of carcass, we are told, that whilé the best 
nursing éwes of the new importation in 1800, men-| 
tioned above, and amounting to 30, under various, 
favourable circumstances, and bearing fleeces of 
13 months, produced only 994 kilogrammes of wool, 
or about 2272 lbs. English; the same number of the 
nursing ewes of the improved Rambouillet breed, 
yielded in twelve months, and with worse keep, 
1154 kilogrammes, or about 264 ibs. 54 oz. English; 
which makes a diffetence of 1 lb. 34 oz. each fleece. 
_ The sheep were at the same time, considerably 
increased in size ‘The three largest rams and ewes 
of each sort being weighed, it was found that the 
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jand has considerably increased in size, by having 


‘2nd. By never allowing them to propagate till they 


beea naturalized in France. These valuable points 

have been accomplished chiefly in the following 

ways:— 

Ist. By choosing for breeding the Best, and finest 
woolled rums and ewes. 


have attained their full growth, which, at the 
earliest, is not till nearly three years of age. 
ra. By separating the weak from the strong; and 
4th. By giving them plenty of good food, and free 
air and exercise.” 


Rampovi.tutet Ftocxk—Foop. 


“With regard to food, itis certain that the Ram- 
bouillet flock is most abundantly stbplied. In the 
summer, they are fed in the field with natural grass, 
or soiled with clover or lucerne. [In the winter they 
have meadow hay or lattermath; clover, lucerne, or 
vetch hay, orlattermath, straw, chaff of corn and 





at the same time,for litter. Some of the sheep have 


each half a pound of oats daily. ‘They are fo'd: don 
healthy ploughed lend, in weather, from the 
middle of July to the end of October; and are hous- 
ed during the whole winter in airy buildings; except 
that they are made to walk out for two hours every . 
day. Some oats are given to the rams during 
season of copulation; and the French think thata 
great deal of the size and woolliness of the offsprin 
depends on the vigour of the ram, rather than o 
the ewe.” ; 


Division oF THE Fooo—Yeranina. 


“The sheep are divided into three separate flocks, 
lambs, ewes, and rams . The young lambs remain 
with their dams during the*day, are separated from 
them at night, and weaned at the age of five or six 
mouths. 

A month before lambing, a little bran, or some - 
oats, peas, horse beans, or other corn, is given to the 
ewes; and the same food is continued for a month 
or more afterwards, especially when a sufficient - 

uantity of good herbage is not to be obtained in 
the fields. A little bran is also given to thé lambs, 
as soon as they are able to eat it. This supply of 
bran and corn is said to be unnecessary when there 
is sufficient pasturage.” 





Use or Satr. 

‘It is recommended to allow salt, either alone, or 
mixed with bran or oats, in the proportion of half an 
ounce per diem to each sheep. Clear, and if possi- 
ble, running water, is given to the sheep every day. 
Whether housed or folded, they are never permit- 
ted to go out to feed till the dew is dissipated; and 
to this precaution is chiefly attributed their exe 
tion from the rot. With the same view in moist 
a their hunger is first appeased with dry 
food. 

According to the French writers, the most un- 
wholesome of all land, is that which is overflowed in 
the winter, and dry in the summer. =. 

Trees, sheds, or houses are ready for shelterin, 
the flocks from the extreme heats of the summer an 
autumn. ; 

From 30 to 40 ewes are allotted to each ram. I 
have already mentioned that both sexes should be 
at least, two years old, but we are told, that if per- 
sons are eager to augment their flocks, the 2-tooths 
may be allowed to take the ram without injury, pro- 
vided the lambs are made to suck other dams, or - 
she gouts; it having been found that it is nursing, 
rather than gestation, which impedes their piece 
and lessens their fleece. - 

Attention being paid to these cautions, the rams 
ae be used for breeding till the age of seven or 
eight years, and the ewes till that of 11 or 12.” 


WEANING GRADUALLY PERFORMED. 


“For the sake of the ewes, as well as of the lambs, 
the weaning is always performed gradually. 

‘The tails of the sheep, and the | Foe the rams 
are aiways shortened. 

I have mentioned, that the wool of the fourth cross 
of the Merino ram with common ewes, (of fine wool- 
led breeds) is usually equal to that of the pure race. 
It is asserted by Gilbert, and agreed to by other 
breeders, that at this period, a ram of the mixed 
breed, which appears to have all the requisite quali- 
ties of the fleece, may, in that view, be used for 
generation equally with the best pure Merino. Of 
the truth of this position, I shall, therefore, adduce 
many satisfactory proefs. 

Mr. Pictet "prefers putting his ewes to the ram, 
during their first heats; which » with him, 
about the beginning of July. In this manner the 
lambs fall in December; and the ewes are fed in 
the house from a month before yeaning till spring, 





oats. The straw is put in their racks, and serves, 


with lattermath hay of lucerne and clover, and a 
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handful or two of oats each every day. ‘Lhis food 
is said to give them abundance of milk. 

In order to increase the growth of his lambs, 
which he considers as a point the most essential to 
the size and form of the adult animal, Mr. Pictet 
gives each of them, night and morning, from the 

of three months till the time of weaning,a 
handful of bran, and half a handful of vats; and af. 
terwards double that quantity till they are eight 
months old. At five months, he weans them, grad- 
ually, by first separating them from the ewes at 
night only. [f, at the time of weaning, there is not 
abundance of healthy grass, he supplies this defect by 
hay or lucerne.” 





Foiprna. 


“He folds his sheep at night upon his arable land, 
eluring five or six months of the fine season, where 
they feed, during the day, on the fallows, the stub- 
bles, or natural and artificial grasses. He gives them 
also the leaves and tender branches of the under- 
wood of ash, poplar, and oak, which is cut in the 
autumn for firewood, and, after being stripped by 
the sheep, is made up into faggots. 

A very long and minute set of directions for shep- 
herds, has been compiled from the works of Dau- 
benton, and published in France, with illustrative 
plates by Gilbert, under the title of “Instruction 
pour les Bergers.” This book, though containing 
much useful information to beginners, which might 
well serve as an example worthy of imitation by 
some competent writer in this country, abounds in 

uerilities, which have not escaped the lash of the 
French critics themselves.” 





MERINOES CROSSED WiTH RyeLarvs—Tuerr Sure- 
RIORITY. 


“In point of size, | Merino-Rveland sheep are at 
present, equal to the Ryeland. ‘There is no subject 
which has more divided agriculturalists, than the 
question as to the comparative profitableness of the 
larger, or smaller breeds of animals. 

At the same time that a small sheep becomes fit 
for food from a proportionably smaller quantity of 
keep than a large one, the joints into which he is di- 
vided, are better accommodated to the use of com- 
mon families. In this respect, however, there is 
certainly a minimum in point of convenience, which 
I should consider as lying between 14 and 18 pounds 
a quarter. To this size, wethers of the Merino- 
Ryeland breed are easily brought. It is well known 
that a great deal of the success, in this respect, de- 
pends on the constant administration of a sufficient 
quantity of proper food during the whole life, not 
only of the animal himself, but of several preceding 
generations. From actual experiment I find that my 
shearling rams, in the same state of flesh, have gain- 
ed from 10 to 12 pounds each in weight, during the 
Jast three years; and my ram hogs are now (in the 
month of March) to all appearance nearly as heavy 
as those of 1804, when six months older. ‘The great- 
est weight, in the month of September, of a living 
4-tooth ram of my flock, in store order, has hitherto 
been 120 pounds.” 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD FoRMS: 


The ey of quick growth and early fatness, 
is generally supposed to be connected with particu- 
lar circumstances of form and proportion. ‘These 
circumstances, Mr. Cline, in a paper addressed to 
this board, has attempted to explain on physiologi- 
cal, and as it appears to me, just principles. He 
sets out with considering the external form of the 
animal as being of consequence, only as it is indica- 
tive of the internal structure. The power of con- 
verting food into flesh, chiefly depends on the rela- 
tive size of the lungs, which must be proportioned 
to the mean circumference of the chest of a given 
form, which should be as nearly as possible circular. 


This structure will necessarily influence the distance 
between the shoulder blades,and fore thighs, pro- 
ducing a broad chest. The pelvis in the female, 
should be wide and deep, for the purposes of easy 
gestation and labour, and therefore for the produc- 
tion of sound and healthy offspring. On the breadth 
of the pelvis will depend that of the loin, and the 
goodness of the hind-quarter, which comprises the 
size and distance of the hinder thighs. From these 
points must arise a sfraight back, and large barrel, 
which regulate the dimensions of the stomach and 
intestines, and, therefore, the power of taking food. 
Large bones are no sign of strength, but rather con- 
nected with a sort of ricketty disposition, which al- 
ways implies weakness, and an incapacity of nutri-j 
tion; besides which they are not the foed of man. ‘The 
smaller therefore they are, the better. This princi- 
ple strongly applies to the head, which when large, 
endangers the ewe at the birth. Horned heads are 
much heavier than those that are hornless. Long 
legs are only an excess of offal, and require a pru- 
portionable length of neck, in order to permit the 
animal to feed. Muscles constitute what is com- 
monly called lean, and are the instruments of mo- 
tion. ‘They should, therefore, be full and large 

If these circumstances are true, and their final 
cause rightly explained, they are resolvable into the 
general principle of fitness, and therefore, according 
to the opinion of certain critics, are those points 
which, so far, justly constitute the beauty of a sheep. 

All these points are supposed to be united in the 
New Leicester sheep; which is, accordingly, exhi- 
bited as the ultimate standard of excellence; and 
therefore as a model of perfect beauty in this species 
ofanimals. Let us more minutely examine its pre- 
tensions. 





Cuaracreristics or New Leicester, or BakeE- 
WELL SHEEP. 

‘The Leicester sheep has a peculiar temper and 
disposition. He is naturally dull and indolent. He 
is scarcely sensible when you come near him. <Any 
fence confines him. He never runs about from vi- 
vacity,or the love of change. His whole object, 
the very end of his existence, is to fill his belly — 
He moves for food to a short distance all around 
him, soon satiates himself, and then lies down to 
rest. From this genius and mode of life, all his food 
readily becomes chyle, soon fills his vessels, and as 
is usual in all animals in such cases, is in great 
abundance poured out of the vessels in form of that 
secretion which is called fat, and which among oth- 
er useful purposes, is certainly a wise provision of 
nature to remove a degree of distension in the vas- 
cular system, which might, probably, in various 
ways, soon become fatal. The animal therefore 
soon becomes loaded with fat; which at an early 
period of life, is always deposited in that sort of net 
work immediately subjacent to the inner skin, eall- 
ed, from its structure, the cellular membrane, or 
‘texture, and from its use, the adipose membrane. 
i[t is evident, therefore, that a Leicester sheep, un- 
der proper circumstances, is fit for growing fat. 





“Very FAT MUTTON AN OBJECT OF AVERSION.” 

“But what is the fitness of fat itself? A certain 
proportion of it, according to the modes of cook. 
ery in England, and [ might add, almost in Eng- 
land only, is doubtless coveted by every palate; and 
a larger proportion is desired by the labouring part 
of the people, who like it in their broths, their pud- 
dings, and with their fried vegetables. But the 
number of sath persons, who are able to purchase 
mutton, is compagatively small. Among the mid- 
dle, and wealthier classes of people, and more espe- 
cially their domestics, very fat mutton on the table 
is an object of utter aversion. It is indeed, very 
much to the liking of the cook, who receives, as 


or the dainty palate leaves uneaten, and sells it as 
tallow to the manufacturer of candles or soap. The 
proportion of this mutton so lost, would astonish 
those who have not seen the immense thickness of 
fat, which loads the surface of the loins, shouldesg. 
and necks of the prize sheep, sa constantly exhibit. 
ed in large cities, to the great admiration of the 
gaping multitude. But the tallow of a sheep is 
always less valuable than the lean, taken in connec- 
tion with & due proportion of the fat with which it 
is spread, or interlarded; and, perhaps, for this ye 
reason among others, the Leicester mutton usua}i 
sells for common consumption, at a halfpenny, ora 
penny per pound less than the Ryeland, Welsh, or 
Southdown.” 





Tue rat or New LeicesTER TO THEIR LEAN as 
5 To 1. 

“But what, in the Leicester breed, is the nature 
and proportion of the muscular substance, or lean? 
Exactly what must happen”from their age, and 
habits of life. The muscles of young animals are - 
always small. They do not attain their ultimate 
size till adult age. Whatever may be the vulgar 
opinion as to the Leicester sheep, at the age at 
which he is killed, he is immature, and his muscles 
scarcely half grown. Farther, muscles, much ufed, 
enlarge; not used, shrink and decay. Hence the 
leg of a postillion is almost without a calf, while 
that of a chairman is exuberantly full. Were the 
strongest man to keep his arm for a year in a sling, 
experience shows that the muscles would be reduc- 
ed to less than half their original solidity and bulk. 
So wild birds, which are much on the wing have - 
plump pectoral muscles, or breasts, while those 
which only walk, and the former, when domesticat- 
ed from the egg, have the breast comparat:vely 
thin and flaccid. Examine the muscular substance 
of a Leicester sheep, and you will find it exactly in 
the same state. I will venture to assert, that the 
lean of one of these animals, at 24 years old, 
weighing 25 or 30 pounds a quarter, is scarcely 
heavier than that of a Ryeland of proper age, 
weighing 16 pounds, ‘The fat on the loin of this 
breed, is to the lean as five or sometimes six to one; 
and Mr. Marshall quotes an instance of an old New 
Leicester sheep, the quarter of which, weighing 26 
pounds, was reduced to 24 pounds when divested 
of its fat 

Farther, the red colour of the internal parts of 
animals, arises from the blood which is contained 
in the vessels; and the redness of the blood itself de- 
pends on the oxygen which it imbibes from the air, 
chiefly in the process of respiration. Now exercise, 
by increasing the action of the heart, drives a larger 
quantity of blood, in a given time, through the 
ungs, and therefore accelerates respiration. ‘The 
same cause propels the blood more copiously 
through those minuter vessels, in which otherwise 
it would either not exist, or else not be perceived 
by the naked eye, Hence the blood, and all the 
parts through which it most circulates, are redden- 
ed by exercise. We see this difference in indivi- 
duals of the human race, who become pale and sal- 
low from indolence, but, from habitual exercise, ob- 
tain a clear carnation, and what is called the bloom 
of health. We see the difference in the common 
fowl, which, when at large, and feeding 4t the barn 
door, and in the fields has dark coloured flesh, but 
which becomes white by domestication and confine- 
ment. So in sheep; the muscle of the Welsh, Port- 
land, or Ryeland, which run about in quest of food, 
is brown when dressed, and emits much gravy of 
the same colour; while the lean of the indolent 
Leicester is pale, and imbued with comparatively 
colourless juices. To the same end contributes the 
age at which the animal is killed. He dies prema- 
turely; for he becomes fat before he is adult; his flesh 








her perquisite, all whieh either the fire separates, 


and juices have therefore the same pallid fue, rela- 
tively to those of the full grown Ryeland, that the 
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the flesh of a calf has to that of an ox. It is ac- 
knowledged that the flavour keeps pace with the 
defect of colour. There can be little doubt that, 


*.under the same circumstances of close confinement, 


“end early fattening, the Ryeland or Southdown 


’ = 


gnutton would be as pale and tasteless as that of the 
Leicester. 

If then the form of that sheep is necessarily con- 
nected with his disposition to inactivity, and early 
proneness to obesity, it is evident that it unfits him 
from obtaining a large proportion of well flavoured 
muscular substance. 

It is common with all animals to become fat 
about the internal parts, only at an advanced ‘period 
of life. When sheep are sold to the butcher by 
weight, these parts are not usually weighed with 
the joints and the rest of the carcass, but are con- 
sidered as belonging to the fifth quarter; and, there- 
fore, as the profit of the butcher. Now if, in this 
ease io deduction be made for its deficiency, the 
Leicester breed of sheep, which is always killed in 
its infancy, and therefore, is more defective in this 
respect than any other breed, is, comparatively 
speaking, unfit for the butcher. If, on the other 
hand the butcher, on that account, gives less per 
pound for the quarters, the loss only changes its ob- 
ject, and the breed becomes, so far, unfit for the 
grazier.” 

( To be continued.) 





COTTON PRESSES. 
Petersburg, Jan. 20, 1826. 


You doubtless recollect an inquiry I made some 
months since, through the Amcrican Farmer, con- 
cerning cotton presses, which elicited much useful 
information upon the subject. But none of the ma- 
chines described by your correspondents, appeared 
to me entirely free from defects. After some fruit- 
less efforts on my own part, | concluded to visit this 
place, the cotton market of Virginia, and where all 
the experience and information of the state on the 
subject, is brought to a focus; and by seeing the 
different machines in actual operation, I should have 
an opportunity of selecting the one most approved. 
Having succeeded to my er tire satisfaction, | feel 
it my duty to communicate the result of my inves- 
tigation, for the benefit of those of your readers 
who may feel interested, in return for the many 
useful hints I have derived from your valuable 
journal. 

‘The points I conceive essential in the construc- 
tion of a press, are—Ist. Its power. 2d. The di- 
mensions; it being very important that it should be 
secured from the weather, and especially under the 
same yoof with the gin, if possible. $d. The facili- 
ty of stowing the cotton in the press box—and 4th. 
the cost of the machine. 

The first press I visited was put up on Layssard’s 
plan, described in a former number of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. It requires a space of sixteen feet in 
length, about two feet in width, and not less than 
twenty in height; consequently it 1s not well suited 
to the interior of a gin house, although that I saw 
was put up in one. The press box is badly con- 
trived, as the follower cannot be removed; consi- 
derable delay must therefore be experienced in 
stowing the cotton. The power of a man witha 


Deak Sir, 


nine feet lever in the windlass, gives a pressure of 


10,800 lbs. on the bale. From this, however, a 
considerable deduction must be made for friction. 
Cost of the machine about $75. It works well. 
The next that attracted my attention, was a new 
application of the screw, a northern invention, 
which produced beautiful bales. It was in the 
house, but required an elevation of three stories— 


the power being applied on the first, the press box 


occupying the second, and the cotton thrown in on 


the third, upon which also was situated the blow| 


room. I think it would be improved by workin 
the screw horizontally, on the plan recommen 

by Mr. Burr, in your paper. e whole operation 
might then be performed on one floor. It is not 


its first pressure, when but little power is required. 
If worked by a ten feet lever, the hands must walk 
840 yards to pack abale. The machine costs $250. 

Aker seeing several other presses, none of which 
need a particular description, I had finally concluded 
to adopt the one first described, as being liable to 
fewer objections (the cost taken also into considera- 
tion,) than any other, when I became acquainted 
with one lately invented by Charles Williams, 
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susceptible of having the speed increased much in |is easily worked; simple in its construction; of im- 








(known as the patentes of the rail-way,) whirk 
must, I think, supersede all others. This press it 
appears to me, possesses every advantage which 
can be desired. It may be put up in any gin house, 


mense power; loss by friction little; the press 
box filled with great facility; costs, exclusive 
of the patent right, about $60. It is to this inven- 
tion, called the “Twin Lever Press,” that I would 
particularly call the attention of your readers. Al- 
though not an adept at drawing, I will endeavour to 
give such a sketeh as to make the description in- 
telligible. ; 
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A. is the bed, 16 feet long and 21 inches wide—jno further hesitation among the farmers to go 


B. B. the twin levers moving on each side of 
the press box, the fulcrum being at C. and operated 
on by the second lever D. The follower E. has 
three upright pieces framed into it, five feet long; 
the centre one with straps of iron on each side, per- 
forated with holes, into which the hooks G. are 
made to take as the lever operates. The other two 
uprights serve a double purpose; first, as guides, to 
carry the follower down square; and, <dly. notches 
being made in the side,two wooden keys, H. H. 
passing through the cheeks, are made to play in 
them by a spring, so as to confine the follower as it 
is worked down by the lever. The lever is operated 
on by an iron rack K. and pall L.; another rack is 
made fast to the upright M. which serves to keep 
down the lever by aid of the pall N. The main 
lever is to be carried down six times, and by each 
cast the follower gains one foot. The lever is to 
be thrown up by a pulley, and at the first pressure, 
its weight alone will perhaps carry the follower 
down twelve or eighteen inches. At the commence- 
ment the foot of the rack K. is to’ be fixed at P. 
giving a leverage of ten inches; as more power is 
required it is to be moved to Q. affording a leverage 
of six inches, and subsequently to R. with only 
three inches leverage. ‘This last purchase gives 
the weight of one man (150 Ibs.) with a lever nine 
feet long, a power equal to 32,400 Ibs. pressure. It 
is said that one man can complete a bale in one 
hour. There is also an ingenious contrivance, by 
which the bale is easily extricated after it is roped-— 
rather a difficult matter with some presses. ‘This 
done, the follower is to be raised up by a pulley, 
and laid aside, and you are then ready to begin 
again. 

"eas writing the above, I have seen an inquiry 
in the last Farmer, as to how we gin our cotton. 








the crop is first introduced. 


This will always be a formidable obstacle where 
I believe that all my 


largely into the crop. However, there are nume- 
rous gins, convenient to navigation, on the Western 
Shore of Virginia, where your cotton may be picked 
and packed. For the information of those who 
may be disposed to incur the risk and expense of 
erecting a gin, I will suggest that the size of the 
building should not be less than 28 feet square in 
the clear, to give an easy draught to the horses, 
mine is 29 feet. Two horses will drive a fifty saw 
gin; one horse, a gin of thirty. The present price 
is $24 per saw. Messrs. Sinclair & Moore, of Bal- 
timore, are*preparing to make them, and will, I 
have no doubt, execute the work well. The ma- 
chinery (iron is preférable,) costs from 60 to $70 
complete. I procured mine from the Richmond 
foundery. If water power can be had, it is to be 
used by all means, when a smaller house will an- 
swer.. The saws should revolve about 300 times 
per minute. The best gins [ have ever seen are 
made in Massachusetts, and known by the name of 
‘‘ Carver Gins;” they cost $5 per saw. . Having al- 
ready detained you much longer than I expected, I 


conclude. Yours, &e. 
FRANCIS H. SMITH. 





SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA—APPLICABLE 
TO RURAL ECONOMY 
(Continued from p. 387.) 
Seeds, 

Which have acquired maturity in a warm climate, 
produce plants which come to greater perfection in 
a colder one, than those which proceed from seeds 
by successive generations on the same spot. Knight. 
M: Kenzie, &’" 


To stop the bleeding of Vines, 
Mf Knight takes four parts of scraped cheese, 


efforts would have proved fruitless, had I not pledg- and one of calcined oyster shells, or chalk burnt to 


ed myself to have a machine put up against the lime {or quick-lime.] This is pressed into the pores 
ioe season. ‘This difficulty removed, there was|f the wood. In this way the Jon 





gest branches may 
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be taken off at any season with safety. — Col. Hort. 
Mem. vol 2, p.261. Lime, mixed with water to a 
thick consistence, and applied in summer to the 
‘amputated limb or stump of fruit trees, prevents the 
extravasation of sap. 

Urine, 

Mav be used in winter on the currant and goose- 
a? bush—in summer, upon all vegetables, after it 
is diluted with two parts of water—and with great 
benefit. Idem. 290. 

Composition for Palings, Fences, §c. 

Take 1 gallon tar from the pyroligneous manu- 
facture, 1 oz. tallow, 2 oz. pulverized rosin, melt to- 
gether, and put on warm. Parkes’ Chem. Ess. vol. ii 
p. 277. 

Varnish for Palings, &c. 

1 gall. wood tar, 4 pint rectified spirits of wine; 

intimately mixed by a gentle heat. Ibid. 278, 





Lime, 

May act as a manure by combining with and di- 
viding the particles of clay, and thus forming a 
species of marle; by uniting with the oily substan- 
ces contained in the soil, and rendering them solu- 
ble in water; and by absorbing the dews and the 
rains, and preventing them sinking too speedily into 
the earth, by which the food of plants is washed 
from their radical fibres. Percival’s Georg. Ess, vol. 
2, p. 99. 





Shrinkage of Grain. 

Wheat, gathered ripe, lost in 49 days, nearly one 
tenth of its weight. Barley, in 40 days, lost one 
seventh of its weight. This took place in Septem- 
ber. In October wheat lost, in 24 days, 2 lbs. 1 oz. 
15 drs. per bushel of 70lbs. In January it lost at 
the rate of 2 lbs. 15 drs. per bushel in $1 days. See 
Holt, ib. 177.—And I have found that Indian Corn 
lost 20 per cent. or one fifth, by measure, from’ Oc- 
tober to April. 





Cause of Snow, &c. 

The overcharge, (of the air] says Dr. White, in 
frosty weather, (with moisture] when falling from a 

at height, forms snow in flakes; and from that 

eight which in warm seasons prodices mizzling 
rains, it becomes sleet; but when floating over the 
surface, the watery pzrticles, too small to be visible, 
collect upon the ground and leaves of vegetables, 
and form hoar frost. Jb. 460. 
Vegetable Putrefaction 

Can take place only where there is air, moisture, 
and a due degree of heat Water is then decom- 
posed,—vital air absorbed,—heat disengaged, and 
new combinations formed. Lord Dundonald’s treatise | 
on Agriculture, p. 28. 

Apply this principle to the fermentation of dung. 
We have seen, that of the excrementitious matter 
of earth, urine alone furnishes an essential element 
for the glutine of wheat. In my method of con- 
structing cattle yards, ‘he urine of the stock is ab- 
sorbed by the litter in a concave yard; but as fer- 
mentation would dissipate this element, in the vol- 
atile form of ammonia, this process is retarded by 
a good covering of litter in the spring, which ex- 
cludes two of its great agents—air and heat—until 
oe ae is carted to the field and ploughed under 
the soil. 7 A 


Fermentation 
Is detrimental to plants when it is produced by 
substances in contact with the roots, stems or branch- 
es, and often, either by the heat, or by the effluvia 


Hence the impropriety of using unfermented dung 
in planting trees or shrubbery, or with crops of 
small grain. In the latter it produces much straw. 
generally affected with rust or mildew, but litile 
grain, and that of inferior quality. And hence too. 
the impropriety of applying it in shovels-full or 
masses to hoed crops,.in hills or drills. Though the 


ga, potatoes, beans, and most of the hoed crops, are 
coarse feeders, and are never injured by the heat or 
effluvia of unfermented dung, when it is spread 
broadcast and ploughed under. Those crops thrive 
on the heat and effluvia which would injure the 
wheat and barley. From these considerations we 
derive additional reasons for substituting fallow 
crops for naked fallows; and of giving to them all 
our manure in an unfermened state. 





Dung, 

Or other cause of fertility, increases wood and 
foliage, but generally retards fructification, or disin- 
clines a plant to mature its fruit or seeds. [bid. 

To perennials, this holds good. But in regard to 
annual plants, it is liable to the same exceptions as 
the preceding. There is little danger of our farm- 
ers applying manure to the maize crop in such ex- 
cess as to injure the seed. 


To promote the puberty of apple and pear trees. 

John Williams planted in pots, in Nov. 1809, 
transplanted after midsummer the following year 
into the open ground; transplanted again in the’au- 
tumn of 1811, six feet apart—pruned away every 


laterals at full length to the /bottom of the plants, 
and gave a good exposure to the sun. 
of six feet the branches ceased to produce thorns. 

One yielded fruit at four years old, and severa: at 
five and six years.—Rep. of Arts, 1819, p. 175. 
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From the Westminster Review—London. 
HISTURY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
WINES. 
By Alexander Henderson, M. D. 
(Continued from page 390.) 

We now proceed to the history of modern wines. 
The introductory chapter comprehends some very 
judicious remarks on the imperfection of chemical 
science when employed to explain the phenomena 
of fermentation, or the various qualities of wines, as 
affected by that process; and the want of words in 
all languages, particularly in the English (from ours 
not being a wine country,) to express with accuracy 
the chief distinctions of wines, and the different 
shades in their sensible qualities. One term, of which 
it is essential to acquire and retain a clear and defi- 
nite idea, is flavour, which Dr. Henderson uses “to 
designate that full impression on the palate which is 
made by a wine or any other fluid, when the sense 
of smell is entire, and which, therefore, conveys some 
idea of a combined conception of both organs”—p. 
135, note. 

He then explains the principles on which he means 
to classify modern wines; and the characters of the 
more perfect wines. In good wines a perfect com- 
ound should be formed, in which neither the aque- 
ous, acid, saline, mucilaginous, extractive or aroma- 
tic principles, or the aleohol, ought to predominate; 
but this compound should have its distinct and pe- 
culiar flavour, full and entire, not cloying on the pa- 
late, or leaving any unpleasant after taste. In the 
manufacture of certain wines, however, this species 
of excellence is sacrificed in order to obtain parti- 





emitted, causes disease and death. Rep. of Arts, vol. 
35, p. 172. 


rule admits of exceptions: for Indian corn, ruta ba-' 


winter the trifling lateral shoots, leaving the large | 


At the height; 


it escapes, much of the alcohol and aroma. Th, 
sweet wines depend for their grateful and pec ‘ 
properties on the abundance of undecomposed 
charine matter, and the high aroma*of Bur 
for which it is so much prized, is obtained y 
sacrifice of its vinous attributes, 

Dr. Henderson next examines the comparative 
perfection of the red and white wines; and the in. 
termediate colours, claret, pale yellow, &e., the dis- 
tinction between the fine and the ordinary, and the 
effects of keeping on each. He concludes this chap- 
ter with referring to France as furnishing some of 
the best specimens of wine in each class, and up- 
questionably excelling every other region of the 
globe in the manufacture of red wines in particular 

The second chapter, which treats of the wines of 
France consists of some preliminary remarks on the 
introduction and spread of the vine in that count 
the quantity of land at present under its culture; 
different modes of cultivating and draining it; the 
changes that have taken place in the reputation or 
the qualities of different wines; and the probable pr 
asces tained causes of such changes. “At present,” 
he informs us, ‘‘the growths of the ancient provin- 
ces of Champaigne, Burgundy, Dauphiny, and the 
Bordelais, are decidedly the best.” Some of the 
sweet wines of Languedoc and Roussillon rank also 
very high; but, in general, they are more distin 
guished by strength than flavour. To the wines of 
these territories, therefore, and only to the best wines 
of these, Dr. Henderson directs his attention in the 
five sections into which he divides this chapter. Be- 
fore, however, we proceed to examine these sections, 
we shall offer one or two preliminary remarks. We 
have seen that, at the period of the vigour of the 
Roman empire, the vine had barely passed into the 
southern provinces of Gaul, and into Spain. Ger- 
many, and the remainder of Gaul, were ignorant of 
it. In the fourth century we have the evidence of 
Ausonius and Eumenius, as quoted by Dr. Hender- 
son [143 and 218,] that the banks of the Soane and 
of the Moselle produced abundance of excellent 
wine. Whence this rapid extension of the vine to- 
wards the north? Did it arise from the amelioration 
of the climate, or principally from other causes? 
We think little, if at all, from the first cause. Strabo, 
indeed, expressly states, that in his time (the com- 
mencement of the Christian era) the cold‘ was so 
intense beyond the Cevennes that grapes seldom ri- 
pened, and it was thought impossible to make wine 
in those parts of Gaul [p. 143.) Cutting down for- 
/ests, draining land, and other agricultural improve- 
ments, are the only causes in the power of man, by 
which a climate can. be ameliorated: but, at this pe- 
riod, when agriculture was little understood, and 
especially while the cireumstances of the Roman 
,empire prevented much attention from being paid 
to it, we cannot suppose that, in the course of three 
or four centuries, the climate would be so far ame- 
liorated by cutting down the wood, draining land, 
&e. us to give to the latitude of 49°, the climate of 
the latitude of 45°, for such is the difference of lati- 
tude between the Cevennes and the Moselle. We 
know of no other cause, either natural or artificial, 
which could ameliorate ‘he climate; and, therefore, 
we think we are justified in ascribing the extended 
culture of the vine four degrees further nofth, in the 
course of the third or fourth centuries, principally 
to the taste for its produce, introduced among the 
Gauls and Germans, which stimulated them to at- 
tempt what previously had been-deemed impracti- 
cable. That the vineyards of France, however, 
were not very abundant, nor the use of wine very 
common in the fourth century, we think is apparent 
from the epigram of the emperor Julian, in which 
(saul is represented as obliged, for want of the grape, 
to drink paltry beer. Unless beer had been the 
usual beverage with those with whom the emperor 
was likely to associate, we can hardly suppose he 














cular qualities, as briskness in Champaigne, in which 
carbonic gas predominates, and carries with it, when 


would have noticed the circumstance, or written the 
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pigram.* The establishment of Christianity, and 
subsequent foundation of chapters and monas- 
, contributed much to the extension of vine- 
, their good cultivation, and the superior qua- 

of the wines. In the charters and writings of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, vineyards 
and vintages of the monasteries of France and other 
countries are frequently mentioned t ; 

The great variety and the excellency in general 
of the French wines, as well as the care, skill, and 
judgment with which their vineyards and vintages 
are managed, have very properly induced Dr. Hen- 
derson to divide his second chapter into five sections. 
In the first he treats of the wines of Champaigne. 
these, asearly as the ninth century, were divided 
into the river and mountain wines; the former for 
the most part white, the latter red. Many do not 
effervesce, those which do slightly are the best; the 
white are superior to the red. Among these Sillery 
has the first rank; it is, when genuine and good, 
dry, still, of a light water colour, with considerable 
body: its flavour something like that of the first 
growths of the Rhine. The best white wines are 
supplied from the banks of the Marne; in geuerat 
they degenerate as they recede from the river. ‘The 
vintages of Hautvilliers and Ay are the most esteem 
ed; the former Dr Henderson pronounces to be “an 
exquisite liquor, lighter and sweeter than Sullery, 
with a delicate flavour and aroma, like that of a 
pine apple.” All the good wines of Champaigne 
will keep in cool cellars for ten or twenty years: the 
vaults in which they are stored are thirty or forty 








to the vineyard is calcareous; indeed volcanic, cal- 
careous, gravelly, rocky, dry, and open soils, in all 
countries and climates, produce the best wine. ‘The 
best growths of Champaigne are all consumed in 
France. : 

We are surprised that Dr. Henderson has not no- 
ticed the allegation that sugar is employed in making 
the brisk Champaigne wines whenever the grapes 
do not ripen thoroughly.t Dr. Clark stated in the 
first edition of his ‘Travels, from inquiries he made 
on the spot, that such was the case. ‘The French 
translator of his work denied it: in consequence ol 
this, Dr. Clarke published in his fourth edition, com- 





*This epigram may be found in the Leipsic edition of 

the Greek Anthology, Epig. 368; and also in the preface 
to Juliani Opera, Paris, 1641, 4to. We are aware that 
this Epigram, and another on an organ, have been as- 
cribed to a Julian prefect of Egypt, and not to the Em- 
peror:—but a prefect of Egypt could have nothing to do 
with Gaul, whereas Julian spent the early part of his life 
there. - 
t Lupus, who was abbot of the monastery of Bethlem, 
in Burgundy, in the middle of the ninth century, fre- 
quently mentions his vintage in his letters; it seems often 
to have failed, on which occasions perry was used.— 
{Lupi Opera, p. 161, &c.] In the charters for founding 
monasteries about the sagze period, vineyards are always 
particularized [pp. 510, 527, 530, &c.] English lead was 
in much request at this time for covering the roofs of 
monasteries [pp. 32 and 348.] Gregory of Tours, who 
lived in .the twelfth century, mentions two Touraine 
wines, as brought forth only on great occasions or to 
high personages, Laticin and Gaticin; but what they 
were, or where grown, cannot be ascertained. Vol. i. p 
472, and note; and Vol. ii. p. 307—Old French Trans- 
lation, Paris, 1678 

{ Dr. Henderson, indeed, states, in a cursory and inci- 
dental manner, in a passage we shall afterwards quote, 
“that, in order to preserve their sweetness, and promote 
effervescence, the manufacturers of Champaigne com- 
monly add to each bottle a portion of syrup, composed 
of sugar-candy and cream of tartar; the highly frothing 
kinds receiving the largest quantity” [p. 354.) But Dr. 
Clarke’s allegation, and the authority on which it rests, 
go much further; according tv them, the best judges can- 
not distinguish between the natural and artificial Cham- 
paigne—between that made fror gi apes pertectly ripe, 
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. a pe nnn , 
munications he had received from Messrs. Moett|racter in early life, or to edify and improve them in 
and Co., the principal persons concerned “in the fa-| the exercise of the social relations and more vene- 
-brication of the Vins d’ Ay et Epernai, in which they |rable duties of maturer years. 


acknowledge that a liqueur, of which sugar was an 


It is too ebviously the fashion to regard women ° 


element, was used in those years when the grapes'as beings formed merely to subserve the pleasure 


did not arrive at maturity; but that the wine manu- 


facturers kept the fabrication of the liqueur a secret, | 


and convenience of man, rather than to be his com- 
panion, with equal rights, and his friend, with in- 


and did not wish that even its use should be known. |tellect and character fitted to deliberate’and idvise 


—Dr. Clarke’s Travels, 8vo. vol. i p. 264. 

The second section relates to the wines of Bur- 
gundy. ‘These Dr. Henderson considers, in some 
respects, as more perfect than the Champaigne 
wines. “Jn richness of flavour and perfume, and all 


they unquestionably rank as the first in the world” 
{p. 161.] But, as the prime growths are coutined to 
a few vineyards, and all consumed in the country, 
we have little idea in England either of their excel- 
lence or variety. ‘Theysere produced in the great- 
est excellence, in the departments of Coté d'Or, 
Yonne, and Sadne, and Loirew. In the Cété d’Or, 
the choicest red growths are the Romanée, Conti, 
Clos Vougeot,Chambertin, Richebourg, Romanée de 
St. Vivant, Tache and St. George. ‘These, according 
to Dr. Henderson, ‘are distinguished by their beau- 
ful colour, and exquisite flavour and perfume, com- 
bining, in a greater degree than any other wines, 
the qualities of lightness and delicacy with richness 
and fulness of body.” The other red wines are 
these of Volnay and Pomard in the vicinity of 
Beaune, the former light and delicate, the latter of 
more body. The Macon rank neat to the Beaune 
wines. ‘I'he white wines of Burgundy, less nume- 
rous than the red, are not inferior to them in fla’ 
vour and perfection. The Mont Rachet wine, near 
Beaune, is the most celebrated: it has a high per- 
fume, and an agreeable nutty flavour. 

‘Che third section relates to the wines of Dauphi- 
ny, the Lyonnais, and thé country of Avignon. On 
a granite hill, on the left bank of the Rhone, near 
Valence, are the famous vineyards of the Hermi- 
tage. The grapes are not treated in the most care- 
ful manner: hence their ascescency, and the loss of 
a portion of their alcohol and aroma. In the depart- 
ment of the Rhone, the wines of Coté Rotie take the 
lead. A sweet wine, made in small quantities from 
the ripest Hermitage grapes, in flavour and perfume 
resembles the best Constantia. 

The fourth section comprehends the wines of Lan- 
guedoc, Roussillon, and Provence. ‘Though the cli- 
mate of this part of France is peculiarly favourable 
to the vine, and the soils for the most part equally 
so, no excellent red wine is produced here. ‘This 
arises from the flavour and aroma being sacrificed 
to ensure the complete developement of the colour- 
ing matter. The sweet white wines, however, trom 
the richest and ripest grapes, are of a very superior 
quality: there are the celebrated Muscadine wines 
of Frontignian, Lunel, and Beziers in Languedoc, 
and of Rivesaltes, and Salces in Roussillon. ‘That 
of Rivesaltes, Dr. Henderson says, is the best mus- 
cadine wine, not only in Roussillon, but in France, 
or perhaps in the whole world: when sufficiently ma- 
tured, “it is of a bright golden colour, and has an 
oily smoothness, a fragrant aroma, and a delicate 
flavour of the quince, by which it is distinguished 
from all other wines.” 

(To be continued.) 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





{It is a remarkable fact, which does not redound 
to the credit of the country, that amongst the great 
number and variety of periodical and other publi- 
cations, from the ponderous quarterly to the lightest 
and most trivial of our weekly or daily. journals; all 
are dedicated to the amusement and business of 





Without sugar; and that made from immature grapes, 
with sugar. 


men—scarcely a type is set with a particular view 
to the best formation of the female mind and cha- 





with him on all his concerns. Of a woman of su- 
rior character it has been said, that’“she wished 
er children to obtain intellectual refinement, pos- 
sess fully the attributes of a rational nature, and to 


me |be as far removed as possible from the condition of 
the more delicate qualities of the juice of the grape, | 


stocks and stones, by accumulating a magazine of 
thoughts, and by a rich and cultivated sensibility.” 
This honourable wish of a noble mother of ancient 
times, according to existing habits and systems of 
education, seems to, have existenc>, now-a-days, 
where it does practically exist at all, only in i 
tion to the male children of the family; whilst the 
young ladies, instead of being reared in the acqui- 
sition of useful knowledge, and the cultivation of 
appropriate literature for its own sake, and to qua- 
lify them for the most sacred and honourable of 
all duties, that of instructing their offspring in early 
youth; are brought up as if destined by providence 
to spend the first half of their lives in acquiring 
the arts and the graces of the toilette, and of 
personal exhibitions, and the other half in the 
cares of the nursery and the regulations of the 
kitchen. 

So far as our humble influence can be exercised 
through a corner of this journal, we shall continue 
to employ it, in presenting subjects for the rational 
amusement and instruction of our female readers, 
more especially matrons, and if we sometimes eke 
out an additional column for their use, the gen- 
tleman farmer who objects to it as intrenching on 
his grounds, will please send his—name. 'The se- 
lections we shall offer must be from casual readings, 
which, from constant occupations otherwise, are of 
too limited range; we invoke, therefore, the aid of ” 
ladies of taste and observation, from whom we shall 
be glad to receive contributions for their own de- 
partment. ‘To one of great worth and intelligence 
we are indebted for the following:] 


ConsuGan HapPIness—ENHANCED BY HAVING Cult~ 
DREN. 

“Never shall I forget (says a fond husband) the in- 
terview between us immediately subsequent to her 
first parturition, the effusion of soul with which we 
met each other after all danger seemed to have subsi- 
ded, the kindness which animated us, increased as it 
was by ideas of peril and suffering, the sacred sensa- 
tion with which the mother presented her infant te 
her husband, or the complacency with which we 
read in each other's eyes a common sentiment of 
melting tenderness and inviolable attachment! 

“This, she seemed to say, is the joint result of our 
common affection. It partakes equally of both, and 
is the shrine in which our sympathies and our life 
have been poured together, never to be separated. 
Let other lovers testify their engagements by pre- 
sents and tokens; we record and stamp our attach- 
ment in this precious creature, a creature of that 
species which is more admirable than any thing els¢ 
the world has to boast, a creature susceptible of 
pleasure and pain, of affection and love, of senti- 
ment and fancy, of wisdom and virtue. This crea- 
ture will daily stand in need of an aid we shall de- 
light to afford; will require our meditations and ex- 
ertions to forward its improvement, and confirm its 
merits and its worth. e shall each blend our ex- 
ertions for that purpose, and our union, confirmed b 
this common object of our labour and affection, wi 
every day become more sacred and indissoluble.— 
All this the present weakness of my beloved M——, 
would not allow her to say. But all this occur- 
red to my reflections; and, when we had time 
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tranquilly to compare our recollection of the event, 
it plainly appeared that in all this our hearts and 
conceptions had most truly sympathised. 

The possessing a third object, a common centre 
of anxiety to both, is far from weakening the regard 
of such a couple for each other. It does not sepa- 
rate or divert them; it is a new link of connection. 
Each is attached to it the more for the sake of either; 
each regards it as a sort of branch or scion, repre- 
senting the parent; each rejoices in its health, its 
good humour, its smiles, its increase in size, in 
strength and in faculties, principally from the idea 
of the gratification they will communicate to the 
other. Were it not for this idea, were it possible the 

leasure should not be mutual, the sentinient would 

e stripped of its principal elevation and refinement, 
it would be comparatively cold, selfish, solitary and 
inane.” 

A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
Her, by her smile, how soon the stranger knows; 
How soon, by his the glad discovery shows, 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy! 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy! 
He walks, he speaks in many a broken word; 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard: 
And ever, ever to her Jap he flies, 
When rosy sleep comes on with soft surprise. 
Lock’d in her arms,.bis arms across her flung 
(That name most dear for ever on his tongue,) 
As with soft accents round her neck he clings, 
And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings. 
How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart; 
Watch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
And, if she can, exhaust a Mother’s love! 
[ Herald. 





THEY POURED THE RED LIBATION FORTH. 
They pour'd the Red Libation forth, 
And fill’d the golden bow]; 
I dash’d it on the famish’d earth, 
And spurn’d its base control; 
And said—no more my peace shall be 
A victim to thy treachery! 


They wove of Fame the blooming wreath, 
My brow the chaplet twined; 
My foot I trod the flowers beneath, 
And gave them to the wind; 
And saiii—my heart no more shall trust 
To that which is itself but dust! 


They brought me Beauty’s child, and gave 
To me her fairy form: 
Death came! She fill’d the silent grave; 
Fed on her cheek the worm: 
I loved, yet said—no more will I 
O’er flower so frail, in sorrow sigh! 


They brought me then a spirit sweet— 
Religion, ever fair, 
My tears bedew’d her holy feet, 
My soul arose in prayer; 
And said—Fame, Pleasure—all farewell! 
Blest spirit! thou hast broke their spell! 
[British Press. 
—_—_—————— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





JOURNAL oF A TRAVELLER TO LovISsvVILLE. 
Dear Sir, Louisville, Ken. Jan. 8, 1826. 


In travelling from Baltimore to this place, entire- 
ly by land, a distance of nearly seven hundred miles, 
1 hoped to have made some observations of sufficient 
mmterest to merit a place ip the Farmer, but really 
our coachman rattled us on with such amazing velo- 
city ,that we found it absolutely necessary to enlist the 
exertions both of mind and body for the preserva. 
tion of our safety and comfort. Were I to quote 
the language of the poet, and say— 


—-——“‘Tho’ every bone is aching 
After this terrible shaking, 

Over ruts and ridges, 

And old plank bridges,” &e, 


It would give you but a faint idea of the bodily suf- 
fering I endured, in travelling from Baltimore to 
Wheeling, and from thence to Cincinnati in a stage 
coach. 

The crops of small grain on the whole route, are 
extremely backward aad unpromising, owing to the 
| severity of the drought, which has in many instances 
jcompelled the farmer to plough up and re-sow his 
‘fields. Itis every where admitted that the season 
‘has very much diminished the quantity of grain fal- 
low, and in ail probability this will be a hard year 
with the farmer whose principal crop is wheat. | 
think Volney has somewhere predicted that the L- 
nited States at some future period will become a 
miserable country on accolnt of the scarcity of rain; 
and really the summers of 1822 and 1825 serve at 
least to remind us of the prophesy. 

The farms and the public houses, particularly on 
}the national road, have very much improved during 
'the past year; and itis now so thickly settled that 
tie traveller can always obtain comlortable accom- 
modationus within the compass of a few miies. 1 
know not, however what the feelings are, of the 
members of Congress from the west, in passing over 
this beautiful public work, but to ine its gradual, 
yet progressive decay is always productive of ex 
treme regret. ‘I'he appropriation by Congress thre 
years ago, seems to have been judiciou-ly exp ud 
fed, but the amount was too limited to produ 
jany permanent advantage; and a very shrewd old 
| farmer, of whom I was making inquiries on the sup 
ject, iilustrated the erroneous policy of the govern 
ment in this particular, by relating an anecdote oi 
one of his neighbours, whose parsimony he said, in- 
duced him to sow one bushei of wheat on ten acres 
of land. ‘The stone bridges, seme of them costu.g 
the country upwards of thirty thousand dollars have 
been wretchedly dilapidated by mischievous fuot- 
pads, who have in many instances thrown over the 
stone from the walls of these bridges even with the 
surface of the road. ‘The stage drivers in the Uni- 
ted States, are equally proverbial with the barkers 
for loquacity and mirth. One of these humourous 
fellows told us an amusing anecdote of two gentle 
men, who, at a distance, noticed a traveller on foot, 
very busily engaged in throwing over the stone from 
the wall of one of these bridg:s, and according to 
the driver's account, he looked as much pleased 
and astounded at each crash, as if he were witness- 
ing not only “the wreck of matter,” but ‘the crush 
of worlds.” ‘The gentlemen continued patient until 
the ruffian had sufficiently amused himself, and was 
several miles on his journey, and then putting the 
spur to their horses they soon overtook him, and at 
the end of the lash, compelled him to return, and in 
the language of the driver “‘made a Baptist of him 
in short order.” The ceremony of his confirmation 
being over, the new convert to the church was soon 
initiated into the practice of good works likewise, 
and these were no less a performance than the im- 
mediate restoration, up a steep bank in a warm sum- 
mer’s day, of the very identical stone he had so 
lately tumbled over with so much apparent pleasure. 
This you will say was an arbitrary mode of pre- 
venting future injury, but should it not teach the 








‘}several states through which the road passes, to 


enact efficient laws for the protection and for the 
unisiiment of such offenders. Near one of these 
ridges some private individuals have erected a ve- 
ry costly monument to Mr. Clay, in commemoration 


Internal Improvement. Ihe monument appears to 
have been designed in excellent taste, and the char 
acter of the execution is both skilful and ingenious; 





but it is so miserably shattered and pelted with 


of the active part he has taken in the good work of 


stones, as to indicate a more than ‘Turkish barba. 
rism. 

‘The national road through Ohio is graded as fer 
as Fairview, a distance of thirty miles, and a 
portion of the stone is in readiness for the covering 
‘The road, as you know, is to be constructed gn 
the plan of M-Adam, the great Colossus of Rhodes 
(roads,) as he is called in England. ‘The bed is of *- 
the usual width, the pavement to be eighteen inches 
thick, and none of the stone to weigh more than 
three ounces, ‘This latter item in the formation of 
the road, has. I am _ told, very much deceived the 
contractors, who had no correct idea of the Ja. 
bour of reducing the stone to such small dimensions 
We were shewn a new machine at one of the facto. 
ries near Wheeling, which is intended to facilitate 
this operation. It is.a large iron mortar with strone 
iron bars at the botiom, just wide enough apart to 
allow the stone to pass through when broken of the 
proper size. An excellent policy has been adopt. 
ed in li:.:iting the contracts for the construction of 
this road to the distance of one mile; and the conse. 
quences of this arrangement are the ceriainty of the 
performance, and the more speedy and faithiul exe. 
cution of the work, ‘The faith of the nation bein 
pledged, in a few years more we shall have a aa- 
tional road from the waters of the Potomac to the 
town of St. Louis, on the Mississippi; and is it not 
deliguifal to contemplate the completion of a public 
work of so much general benefit and advantage — 
ihe facility of transportation to Baltimore has al- 
ready mduced many farmers in Ohio to commence 
the cultiv tion of the fine Tobaccoes, and | am in- 
iormed a very exiensive effurt is making to increase 
tbis year, the production of that staple. From one 
hundced miles in the interior of Ohio, tobacco is 
transported to Baltinore at two dollars, and two 
doilars und fiity cenis the hundred; and a very in- 
telligent gentieman was telling me of an instance, 
sirongly iliustrative of the shrewdness and enter. 
prize of a young merchant in your city, of the socie- 
ty of Friends, who came out last year and purchas- 
ed a considerabie quantity of this tobacco at a very 
low rate, and is expected out again this winter, in 
pursuit of the same object. 

‘The whole state of Uhio, so far as I was enabled 
to judge from passing over the great mail route, 
presents a scene of improvement most rapid and 
jadicious,and not surpassed, if equalled, by any oth- 
er section in the United States. ‘The towns are all 
beautilully situated, well laid out, and the buildings, 
generally speaking, of the most permanent and val- 
uable description. ‘The salt works near Cambridge 
and Zanesville, are said to yield a handsome profit 
to the owners, and are of great public benefit to the 
state. ‘These works produce from twenty to fifty 
bushels of salt per day, the streams are copious and 
strongly impregnated, and the wells from two to five 
hundred feet in depth. I am told borings at these q 
depths will find abundant salt streams in almost ev- 
ery part of the table land of the state, and particu- 
larly on the river border, where no attempt of the 
kind has yet failed of success, or in bringing to the 
sufface fine abundant streams. You may think me . 
a little visionary, but with this capacity of finding 
water on the margin of the river, might it not be 
practicable at no very enormous expense to keepa 


a? 


sufficiency of these springs in constant flow as woald 
furnish an adequate supply of water at any season 
of the year, for all the purposes of health and navi- 
gation. When the river is low some hundred thov- 
sand of these borings would furnish an immense 
quantity, and when high, the wells being of sma 

diameter, the water might be stopped, and forced to 
flow through their originai subterranean passages ut- 
til the next drought should render their aid agaio 
necessary. Buadinage apart—our natural and arti- 
ficial capacities are so great, that it is impossible 
to conceive the extent of improvement wiiich att, 
patriotism and enterprize, (ugtrammelled by con- 
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stitutional scruples,) will at some future day lead|the payment of the interest, and i have no doubt the 


the wise ones of this nation, = 
The little village of Cireleville is one of classic 
memory in Ohio. It is remarkable for the extent, 


mounds and fortifications which are constructed with 
more regard to nicety and beauty, than any others 
in the-western country. The plans and figures of 
these works are thus: 











‘Two perfect figures, a square and a circle, each 
Jaid out with mathematical precision, and each con- 
taining by actual and accurate survey precisely ten 
acresof land. A is a passway leading from the 
square into the circle, and B C D three doors or 

assways leading frum without into the square. It 
is remarkable that each of these passages is guard- 
ed by mounds both from without and within, such 
as are represented in the figure by the blagk dots, 
which were evidently designed as protections to 
these entrances. The height of this breast-work or 
fortification, was originally twenty feet, and the cir- 
ele consists of two perfect figures of this elevation, 
and nearly touching at the base. ‘The square was 
evidently regarded by the original projectors of the 
work as the most vulnerable position, and therefore, 
the circle was doubly fortified, and contained only 
one passway for the double purpose of defence and 
security. The village of Circleville derives its name 
from these worl, the town being situated within 
the circle, and the court house standing in the cen- 
tre of that figure. Before the village was built, trees 
were growing upon these works equally large with 
any others in the forest, and by whom, and when 
they were constructed, remains a question not to 
be solved by the most curious and inquiring mind. 
The works have, however, been much injured and 
thrown down, and barbarous as it may seem, the 
walls have been much destroyed by carting away 
the earth for the purposes of brick making. 

Lebanon is a beautiful village and remarkable 
fortwo things, its excellent Hostel (or Hotel) as it 
is spelt in the United States, and as being the form- 
er residence of our worthy post master general. 

Cincinnati is one of the most flourishing cities in 
our country. ‘The town was laid out in ninety-four 
and contained in 1801, 2500 inhabitants; and the 
best lots on Market or Main street, were worth at 
that time, 1 dollar the front foot. In 1825, this town 


iis the best description of earth for preventing the 


loans will at no very distant day be redeemed with- 
out leading to any public pressure. The summit 
level from Lake Erie is $70 feet, and from thence 
to the Ohio at the mouth of the Scioto river, 400 
feet. “The bed of this canal will in general pass 
over a soil extremely favorable to the contemplated 
object. At the depth of six or eight feet from the 
surface, the canal will on a great part of the route, 

ass over a bed of gravel and clay, which I am teld 


loss of water by absorption. ‘There is a report 
in’ circulation, but | cannot think it true, that the 
commissioners and engineers in their views and cal- 
culations in regard to this canal, have allowed no 
more for absorption and evaporation, than is gener 
ally found to be customary in Europe. If this should 
be the case, unless the feeders are at all tines more 
than sufficient, the error may at particular seasons 
of drought, occasion some disappointment in the 
general economy of the supply. ‘The canal from 
the Miami to enter the Ohio at Cincinnati, will em- 
brace a distance of sixty miles, over a surface in- 
finitely more favorable than that from Erie, and the 
whole being under active contracts, the work is ve- 
ry rapidly progressing. What an example of na- 
tional enterprize and energy do these great works 
hold out to the United States—to each individual 
state of the Union,and more particularly to our 
beloved soil of Maryland, where some fiend-like 
charm has heretofore operated in defeating the per- 
formance of any work of similar importance. 

Kentucky too in spite of her depreciated curren- 
cy, has commenced the good work, and a company 
has been incorporated by the state, who have dis- 
posed of stock to the amount of 400,000 dollars for 
the cutting a Steam-Boat Canal from the town of 
Louisville to Shippensport, a distance of two miles 
below the falls of the Ohio. ‘The contract has been 
taken by some gentleman from New York, at 380, 
060 dollars, exclusive of locks, and it promises to 
éventuate in a beautiful work. ‘The canal will be 
twenty feet deep, sixty feet wide at the bottom, one 
hundred and forty at the surface, while the sides 
will be protected by a stone pavement to guard 
against the agitation produced by fhe wheels of the 
boats. Should not these wise undertakings produce 
a change in the opinions of those members of Con- 
gress, and particularly of the Senate, who so obsti- 
nately oppose the propriety of such works, on the 
part of the general government.* 

At Cincinnati l met with Mr. Owen, of New 
Lanark, and attended his lectures in explanation of 
his principles and of the condition of the community | 
he is endeavouring to establish for the melioration 
of the human family. ‘The great peculiarity of Mr. 
Owen’s Theory, is founded on the old idea of Hume, 
and other sceptics, that man is not a free agent. 

(Here our friend indulges in some remarks upon 
the religious principles and character of Mr. Owen, 
which we think it better to omit. It would be unfair 
to admit an impeachment and reject a defence; and 











contains 15,000 inhabitants, has built within twelve 
months, sixteen steam boats; and Market street; 
lots are selling for two hundred dollars the front! 
foot. What this town will become in a few years} 
more, when the canals are completed, is a source) 
of much speculation. ‘The state of Ohio, although| 
in comparative infancy, has already projected 360) 
miles of canalling, which agreeably to the estimates. | 
will cost upwards of four millions of dollars. One) 
hundred and sixty miles of this distance, is now un- 
der actual contract and in a state of rapid advance- 
ment. The contracts have generally been taken un- 
der the estimates of the commissioners, and it is 
pleasing to notice the universal popularity of the 
measure which must secure to the state the accom- 
plishment of one of the greatest works of the age in 
which we live. For the completion of these great 
national schemes, the state has pledged a fund for 





were Mr. Owen to demand, as he might justly do, 
the right of explaining his doctrines, we should find 
our journal employed as the medium of controversy 
on a subject not at all connected with the objects of 
the American Farmer. For remarks upon the ge- 
neral state of any portion of the country, its produc- 
tions, natural and artificial; the publie works and 
private establishments connected with its agricultu- 
ral interests, we are always obliged to our corres- 
pondents, but in religion and politics, we never in- 
terfere in this place.—Let every man enjoy his opi- 
nions in the one and the other without “let or hin- 
drance.” Let him worship God in his 6wn way, so 
he disturb not the peace of society, and at the polls 
vote his own bailot. 





* This question we leave to our correspondent to elu- 
cidate through some other channel.—{Ep.} 


SS 
The waters of the Ohio.are extremely low, and 
we shall probably have some difficulty in descending, 
but this you will say is all to be removed when my 
theory of artificial rivulets shall prevail. If any 
thing of interest should occur in the voyage down 
the father of rivers, I will have the pleasure to com- 
municate with you. Yours, &e. S. 


SC 
SPORTING OLIO. | 


STUD BOOK. 





Mr. SKINNER, 

A gentleman of the South of Virginia [one of the 
most extensive breeders of Horses in the U. States,} 
has been many years employed, at vacant hours, in 
compiling, for his own use and amusement, a Stud 
Book; comprising most of the Virginia horses, 
mares, &c. previous to the revolution; whether im- 
ported or home-bred; many of those in the Caroli- 
nasand Maryland; and some in New York, of the 
greatest distinction: also, the more notable blood 
horses during the war of 1776, and subsequently 
thereto. Profit is no abject to him—but, believing 
such a work to be a desideratum to breeders, sports- 
men and amateurs, he wishes to be enabled to form 
a tolerably correct estimate of the number of copies 
which he may order to be struck off, without incur- 
ring loss. ans 

Such persons, therefore, as feel a disposition to 
have the work, are respectfully requested to indicate 
the same (as promptly as practicable) to the Editor of 
the “American Farmer.” But they are at the same 
time apprized, that this is not a “prospectus of pro- 
posals for publication, to which any one is solicited 
to subscribe;” or, in other words, a mode of begging, 
which has been most extensively and shamefully 
practised, and which is beginning to get into de- 
served disrepute. Nobody will be dunned with a 
book. It will be sent to no one whatsoéver; a limit- 
ed number of copies will be printed, which they who 
will, may buy. ‘The work will bea thin octavo; and 
it is believed that it will embrace a mass of authen- 
tic information that is in the possession of no other 
person living, but the compiler, who has been oc- 
casionally employed for more than thirty years in 
collecting it. 

Valentine’s Day, 1826, 

Tue “Srup oF «4 GENTLEMAN OF THE SouTH oF 
Virginia.” 

In the American Farmer of April 9th, 1824, you 
published ‘the Stud of a gentleman of the South 
of Virginia,” who is an amateur, it would appear, 
if not a connoisseur of horses. Herewith you will 
receive a list of the foals dropped last season in that 
stud, which, if worthy a place in your journal, you 
will please to insert therein. Puiwipe. 

N. B. The numbers refer to those in the Ameri- 
can Farmer above quoted. 

1824. got by Roanoke. 

March 19, b. c. out of Grand Duchess, (No. 11,) 


- (star and snip,) sent to Penn- 
sylvania with his dam. 





April 5, bce. — . Minikin, (No. 10) off hind 
foot white—very fine. 
9, b.c. — Miss Ryland, (No. 8) fore 
feet and oif hind foot, white 
—star. : 
lil, bc. —  Y. Frenzy, (No. 9) near hind 
foot white. 
bc. — Statira by Alexander the 
Great, (No. 5.) 
* b.c. —* Lady G. by Hambletonian, 
(No. 3.) 
b.c. — Everlasting. : 


No note (here) of the marks of ‘these last, and 
there are some others not included in the above list: 
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1825. Tue MuLe—an AanEcporTe. PRICHS CURRENT. 
March 20, b. c. out of Witch, (No. 16) by Roancke.! pp, w. f Barbad the death of hi 
eb R oe le a8 q Dr. W— » of Barbadoes, on the death of his WHOLESALE.| RETAL” 
, 22,0.c. — Roanoka, (No. 13) 0. | faithful riding mule, caused his head to be suspend- * ARTICLES. Per) trom) toy fe ——.. 
April 3,b.f, — Minikin, (No. 10) do. led just over his own seat in his dining room, where | —— : : aed ented oes 1 
17,b.f, — No. 27, (by Gracchus out of, it long remained a monument of worth and gratitude. oe gee po Prisms, ry . _ 10 
No.1) | do. |'The benevolent and hospitable physician, after the| paps_w ry x A ge th —| o's “yg i2 
24,b.c. — Philadelphia, (No. 4) by Sir| madeira had made a few circuits, was much in the COFFEE, Java. y ge fom 16} 18 P. 50 
Archy. habit of “lecturing on the head” of this departed "Havana,. ae ee 15} 174] 18 rs 
26, b. f. out of a bay mare b Sans Culottes,' fiend “from whom his liberal fortunes took their| COTTON, Louisiana, &c.} — 15| 17 
dam by a son of Flag of ‘Truce not in the} rise, and always with much applause. Georgia Upland... .|— | 13] 154 
26 a aay 4 ¥ =e Te a a One unlucky day, while engaged in this pious of-| COTTON YARN, No. 19,| — 33 
Zarb E — Amy (No, by Roanoke. isc, Fatesaiurs, Time'ssythe, or something cle! An advance of 1 cent] — 
vai Tlie “a yp ._| causing the lashings to part, this venerated relic fell! | &3¢ : —s ol a 
30, f. — Lady Bunbury, (No. 2) by Sir! 9, dhe bane pate of the Picuntteaiat with such force —™ meme, +. | i. 7 M4) 
Archy. as to prostrate him on the floor. His old black serv- pe ¥ Pte oa be 3} 10] fe 124 
— own sister to veer “es ant used to give a minute and most pathetic account! p_yTHERS, Live,-..|—| 32 33] 37 . 
end hee (No. 39) a of this sad affair, always, in proof of his own sagaci-| FISH. Herrings,Sus. bbl.) 2 75) 3 00} 5 v0 
ee 5 oes tee a 2 rod ‘ty, concluding--“umph—I always tella massa he _ Shad, trimmed, —/|6 8 
aay 2%, Os Ge te cany *,mus neber trus mule—mule mighty unsartin: he be| (LAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush| 90 ; 1 00 
ai agg ed tN. 7 Roanoke. shore a do you a mischief some time or udder.” “ao Superfine, city, ay : 50 25) 5 50) 6 95 
10,b.c. —  Wildfire’sdam,(see 14) do. |= — ee! snsquehanna, superfi. | — | 5 00 none 
19,b.f. — Wakefield, (No. 28) do. AN Sern At Si PLAX. are at fag vo te 9} 11} 
23,b.f. — Paroquet, (No. 24) do. oan ie athe ate ly te nag ee | . a 5 = = 5 50 
Q — 5 ‘ y 3 > Indian Ctrn, . |bush| 7 73! 
29, b. f. a oy No. 19, itis | Battimore, Fripay, Marcu 3, 1826. way —— Flour, | —| 1 = ! pot 
° ey f . “— “Sa oe 
June, £8, br.c. “a + ar ™ .%On the subject of tobacco, our Planter friends do. Red, -.---j—| | a sad 
March 13; b. £. out of No. 22 (at B. F.) io | will be expecting to hear from us as the spring R do. White Flint,. . | — | 2 60! ” 
b.f£ — No. 29 (Never fr) opens, but we are constrained to say that we have Serine Bie CLSie, Fey eae ro | 90) 1 00 
. Tire; : nothing cheering to communicate. By the last ad-| Clever Geed. ad . . had! 4 5 
b.f — sister to No. 29, | @ | | Vices from abroad, there were few or no siles mak-| puta Baga Seed, ee 4 e | 
April, b.c. — Young Frenzy,<.: $ do. jing, and the prices there are said not to justify those! Orchard Grass Seed, ‘bush 1 75) 2 001 
No. 9) wed ew jpaid in this market in the months of September! Mangel Wurtzel Seed,) — 7. 25! 15 
gr.c.— Miss Ryland, < and October last. Here there have been no late; ‘Timothy Seed, .... | — | 2 25} | 2 50} 
(No. 8) transactions worthy of particular notice. oan naan eos pe & be , _ ; be 
: r ie = } ean: Te, 2. 2 2 - j 
ae = ~— / ¢#Distillers complain of a scarcity of rye, and HEMP. 2 issia, clean, . | ton pie fn | 
hE — Young Grand are offering sixty-five cents for that which is good m1 Country ang: bb. 27; 30: $7] 59 
Duchess, by | and clear of gatiic. IHOGS’ LARD,...../—| 9} 9 12 
Sir Archy out LEATHER, Soal, best, | —| 24) 25) 
of Old Grand <7) #3-Corn sold in Charleston on 20th Fet sary, at MOLASSES, sugar-hose gal 45) 62]; 5 
Duchess,(No.J = 4 do. | $1 per bushel; demand brisk—supply slack. Dag sy ae. a) aa 4 a sad 
$7) = i MEAL, , ki »| bbl.| 
b,c. — Young Minikin, | < Bioopy Murxatn.—A decoction of cedar berries N 4!LS. 6a20d. pogo otf My F 9 
(No. 38) by and boughs, is said to be an infallible remedy for a te wrceows ~~ ; ho a 
Sir Archy, this disorder in cattle Turnentine, Soft, .. | —| 2 00! 2 12 
b. c. out of Arch-Duchess, lO, Whale, common, . |gal.| 30) 40} 
(No. 20) iL J At the late session of the Legislature of Dela-| Spermaceti. winter . | — 70| 88 } . 
N. B. The imported mare Lady G. by Hamble-; Ware, @ company was incorporated fer planting PORK Baltimore Mess, | bbl 12 as os 
tonian. (No. 3) missed. mulberry trees and raising silk worms. The capital do Prime,..-|— | 9 % 
The Alexander mare, (No. 5,) Duchess, (No. 1,}/ of the proposed company is tixed at $20,000, but ory yo a price, | oe 5 “3 34 5 
and Lady Bunbury, (No 2.) are dead. tay go into operation when 95,000 are subscribed, SOAP vac hati White! Ib.) 12, 14] a8! P- 
The No. 23 was stolen, heavy in fual, last winter, and fifteen per cent. thereon paid in. adi ee yellow, C* 54 7 3! 12 
Old Grand Duchess, with her b.c. by Roanoke,) _ WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 261 27! $81 59 
(the produce of 1824,) is sold to a gentleman in =r Marsu mMup AND RICH ALLUVIAL sorL.—Some | ppact BRANDY, 4th pr = 75\ 1 00) 1 25:none 
Pennsylvania—covered by Roanoke that spring. of the good people of ‘Talbot county, in this state, app* & BRANDY, !st pr| ~- | $5} 37| —50none 
No. 17, and No. 27; are sold to a geutleman in/are turning their fruitful materials to profitable ac-| SUGARS, Havana White, 'c.lb.|13. 50) 15 116 
Frederick’ county, Virginia. |count.—They go frequently as many as six feet deep do. Brown, .. | — | 9 50j\10 25 | 
Roanoke, (No. 21,) who has covered but two into beds containing a thousand or two thousand} Lovsiana, ...... j=; 8 oe = pk: 11 
seasons, and then only was suffered to be let to his loads; where previously it was not known that there es eee ee ‘bone vet - ile 
owner’s mares, and two or three others belonging Was one—a correspondent who discovered by acci- SPICES: Steuen we 80! | 4 00 
to that gentleman’s friends, stands as a public s.»J-| dent the valuable use that might be made of it, says, | aman. lc a| | gl 
lion for the first time, this year, at Roanoke. He 4 few years ago I hauled manure halfa mile and de- Suanee, re Ta gel En | 44 | "95 
has proved himself to be a fine foal-getter—is full) posited it within twenty yards of a bank of bed of|sarT. st. Ubes, . . . . | bush; 46) 48! 
sixteen hands high; of immense power; strongly| more than 1000 loads, since found and taken out, of| [Liverpool Blown . . | — $3) 55) 73 
resembling his sire, but it is a handsome likeness.| Superior quality. The knowledge of it is spreading | SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |ewt.) 9 50 [12 60 
Never had horse a finer temper. He is a deep bay) fast, and from the immense quantity of it to be every | WINES, Madeira, L. P. gal. 2 50! 3 00) 3 50) 4 
with black legs, mane and tail, and what is remark-| Where found on our waters, it isof much importance.| __ do. _ Sicily, . . fe 1 20) : Pd : - 
ableshe gets only bays, and those out of mares that| = ' prec ee sete eee eseee he , 15} ; 25) : re 1 * 
never brought any thing but greys or chestnuts to CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. Port, first qualit + = Trl eel Seal 2 ae ee 
any other horse, Sir Archy, his sire,excepted. Like} Selections for the Pennsylvanian Agricultural Society | woot Merino fell bral ib.) 351. 401 
his sire, he is fit for the dray, wagon, or coach; as| of Extracts from Dr. Parry’s Essay on Merino Sheep— do. crossed,. . | — 28} 30) | unwashed 
well as the turf, the field and the road—in short,| Cotton «resses with a Cut of an improved one—Scienti- Common, Country, ee 251 | buttrec of 
for every purpose to which this noble animal can fic Memo:anda, applicable to rural economy,continued— Skinners’ or Pulled, . | mm 331 351) ‘8° 


be applied, but that of a shooting poney. 





In England, one hundred and one horses had been 



































































































































History of Ancient and Modern Wines, by Alexander 
Henderson, M. D., continued—Conjugal Happiness en- 
hanced by having Children—Poetry, A Mother's Love, 
fhey pour’d the Red Libation forth—Journal of a Tra-; 








entered for the Doncaster St. Leger stakes, twelve 
more than had ever been entered before. 


vel to Louisville—Stud Book of a Gentleman of the South 
of Virginia—Editorial. 
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Pgul and Market streets, where every description of 
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jlista miles. By this forcible deviation from the laws 
‘of nature, their digestion is impeded, and their nu- 
trition, and consequently growth, is proportionably 
defective. 


AGRICULTUAE. 


"Sfp. 
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Sections ror THE ‘PRaNsyLvanta AGRIcULTU- 
RAL Society. 

Extracts from Dr. Pary ay on the Nature, Pro- 

duce, Origin, and Ext of the Merino breed 


Sheep. 
oo (Concluded*fi age 395.) 
New Leicester SueeP™ % THRIVE UPON MO- 
DERATE KEEP. * 
“Again, the Leicestisheep loves to feed and fill 
himself within a sma ge of ground; and, there- 
fore, requires rich an ant herbage. On the 













Now I would ask any candid man, whether, un- 
der such circumstances as these, continued during 
several centuries, the Southdown, or any other of 
the best native breeds of sheep in this island, could 
possibly have been in a superior state as to carcass? 
{ would also appeal to the same person, whether 
experience does not justify us in concluding, that 
by the same care in breeding and nourishing, which 
has been long practised on the Southdown sheeep, the 
Merino race itself may not, in a few years, be much 
meliorated, and, at length, in every circumstance of 
general usefulness, fully equal those which are quoted 









contrary, on moderate or Pp eep, obtained atthe 
expense of exercise, this breed acquires less flesh 


m order to disgrace it? 
In this respect very great improvement has al- 


in a given time than the Ryeland or Southdown.'ready been made by Lord Somerville, whose ram 

It is therefore, comparatively;unfit for nearly half No, 20 must be acknowledged, by the most preju- 

the pasture land in this island’* _ ., |diced, to have a beautiful form; and if the throati- 
A Leicester ram is sluggish, and naturally inefi-| ness, or dewlap, which is often found in these sheep, 

cient; the ewe is often barren, and generally a bad | and which is merely a duplicature of the skin, be a 

nurse; and the breadth of shoulder in the lamb, er-/ fault, Lord Porchester informs me that he has suc- 

dangers its own life, and that of its dam, in year- |ceeded in entirely getting rid of it.” 

.ing. They are therefore, comparatively, unfit for} 

propagation.” . 





|THE rixest Wook PLACED ON THE BEST CARCASS. 
In forming my own flock, my view has certain- 
New Leicester SHEEP FIT TO PRODUCE THAFliy been to place the finest wool on the best carcass. 
WHICH CABNGT BB RATES. But, for reasons which [ shall hereafter assign, I 

“As to the merit of their form in a picturesqu’' have thought the two objects incompatible at the 
view, | do not presume to decide, but I shoul)same time during the beginning of any set of ex- 
scarcely expect to see it chosen.for representatiot| periments in crossing these two breeds, and there- 
jn any picture, which was not expressly intendet| fore have hitherto confined myself only to the for- 
for agricultural illustration, except by that artist) mer object, which [ have as yet, by no means fully 
who, having always furnished the shoulders of hi! accomplished. I have bred indiscriminately from 
full grown clowns with the heads of children, “el my ewes, and universally preferred those rams 





cied the composition beautiful. which had the finest fleeces, notwithstanding which, 

For what then is a perfect Leicester sheep fit? Onay sheep are, in general, shorter in the legs and 
rich land, he is calculated, at an eurly age. to produce, pecks, have smaller bones, a rounder barrel, a wider 
for eating, that which cannot be eaten, but which is}\on, and, consequently, a better hind quarter, than 











good for the manufacture of soap and candles. 
Is there then, it may be asked, no fitness, and 


therefore no beauty in that form, which is now so! whic 


enerally recognized as perfect? I think there is. 

i have allowed that the abstract privciple is well 
founded; but I deny that it is either universally ap 
licable, or that it is true in the -xtent to which it 
is carried in the New Leices‘er race of — 
Every thing is fit, and therefore beautiful, only 
when in its proper degree as well as place. 

In these points, which when justly regulated, are 
doubtless excellent, it cannot be denied that the 
pure Spanish breed is, ‘a its own country, grossly 
deficient But at this we cannot wonder, when we 
attend to its history. We have seen that, in Spain, 
it is merely a wool bearing animal, in which figure 
is no more impertant than in a silk-worm, or a 
cotton-plant; that a great proportion of the rams 
are killed as soon as yeaned; that only a few 
wethers are made; that the animal is rarely eaten, 
except by the shepherds and other labourers, and 
then never fattened; and that Madrid, near and 
th ough the gates of which myriads of this breed an- 
nually pass, actually depends on Barbary for its sup- 
ply of mutton. 

If, indeed the principle be admitted, that good 
forms cannot be obtained without an uniform de- 
gree of nutrition, it is impossible that they can ever 
exist under the present habits of the Merino race 
in Spain. Sheep never thrive well on any food when 
kept together in great numbers, It is also necessary 
to the economy of these and various other animals, 
that after having finished a meal, they should lie 
down and rest for the purpose of chewing the cud. 
As the food is not regularly taken, the stomach in 
different animuls composing large flocks must be- 
come full, during every different minute of the day; 
notwithstanding which, they must at stated hours 


an\ pure Merinoes which I have happened to see, 
tept that particular ram of Lord Somerville, 
h I have already mentioned. 

This change I attribute to the female, or Ryeland 
blood, which in forming the progeny, acts most on 
the carcass; while that of the male, or Merino, 
chiefly affects the skin and fleece. This opinion is 
confirmed by the following facts: 

Of the pure Negrette breed, a very large propor- 
tion of the rams is horned, while a few have short 
snags, and scarcely any are knots,or hornless. On 
the contrary, of the Merino Ryelands of the fourth 
cross, a considerable number have no horns or only 
snags; and | am disposed to believe, that the pro- 
portion of these increases as we breed in and in 
from the same cross, though from horned rams. 
Farther; in breeding from the pure Merino, the 
ram lambs in carcass take after the father, and the 
ewe lambs from the Ryeland; and +the same thing 
happens with regard ‘o the fleece, so that the male 
offspring in many instances, obtain preeminence in 
fine wool one generation before any of the female. 

These facts show the respective influencés of the 
male and female in generation; and as, from what I 
have stated above, it appears tnat the fleece is con- 
stantly improving from breeding in and in with the 
fourth cross, 1 may hope that at this period, | may 
now be able to attempt a melioration of the carcass 
by that mode, so as in a very short time to exhibit 
its effects through a large proportion of my flock. 

As far as I have been able to observe of this 
breed, the great progress which they make is from 
2 to 4-tooth. The proper time to fatten them will 
therefore be from 4 to 6-tooth. But both periods 
may probably be accelerated by early and uniform 
luxuriance of keep. Perhaps also the same end 
may be promoted by breeding in and in. ‘This has 





take their daily journey of from five to fifteen Eng- 
No. 54. VOL. 7. 


been suggested to me % Mr. Davis, who thinks the 
early fattening of the New Leicester breed to be 





chiefly owing to this cause. , He says, that this con- 
stant incestuous intercourse produces, in both sexes, 
a deficiency of the powers of generation, and of 
that of nursing in the female; reducing them to a 
state approaching to that of eunuchs, who, in all ani- 
mals, are observed to have a peculiar tendency to 
obesity. This cdnclusion is derived not only from 
what takes ee in the Leicester sheep, but’ from 
the case of the NVorth Devon cows, which have con- 
stantly intermingled with those of a small district 
around them, and have long been famed for a form, 
and disposition to fatten, which makes them much 
sought for by the butcher and grazier. These cows, 
however, are notoriously bad milkers, and go barren to 
the western fairs in greater numbers than those 9 

any other breed. If this opinion be well founded, it 
shews that the divine law against incest has a phy- 
sical, as well as a moral end.” 





SCIENTIFIC _MEMORANDA—APPLICABLE 
TO RURAL ECONOMY. . 
(Continued from p. 396.) 
Grapes. 

Every bunch of grapes commences its formation 
as a tendril, and it is always in the power of every 
cultivator to occasion it to remain a tendril. The 
blossoms are all additions, the formation of which 
is all dependant upon other agents, viz. upon the 
leaves, which are required to elaborate the food, 
and upon a good exposure to light and heat. See 
Knight in Lond. Hort. Trans. 1819. 


Aphis Lanigera, or American blight. 

This insect infests and injures the apple tree. 
They are the smallest of the aphides. When young, 
they are of an amber colour, which a; pens that 
of lead as they become full grown. ey are found 
upon the thinnest bark, and in cracks of the outer 
bark, enveloped in a mealy web, resembling, when - 
examined through. a microscope, an accumulation 
of the finest cotton threads hey multiply rapid-_ 
ly; subsist on the juices of the tree, re cause 
small bunches upon the branches and roots. Their 
web contains an infinite number of small transpa- 
rent globules, of a viscid saccharine fluid, the void- 
ed excrements of these singular insects, ‘They pre- 
fer young trees. The effects of their ravages are 
soon visible in the cankered appearance of the bark, 
the sickly aspect and scarcity of the leaves, and the 
almost total want of blossom. Jn several other spe- 
cies of aphides or plant lice, the excrementitious depo- 
sition is the cause of the phenomenon known by the 
name of honey-dew. To destroy this mischievous 
insect, Sir Oswald Moseley (see Rep. Arts, 1819, p- 
175.) found train oil the only effectual application. 
It not only caused instant death, but the insect did 
not re-appear on the part oiled durirg the two fol- 
lowing summers. This aphis is often beaten to the 
ground by heavy rains, when it crawls to the root 
and makes a lodgement there. 

This insect has caused much alarm to the horti- 
culturists of Great Britain. It has appeared in my 
nursery two or three of the last seasons, and given 
much trouble. I have made it a business to seek, 
for and destroy them, until their number is greatly 
lessened. With a woollen cloth saturated with train 
oil, | am in hopes of now being able to overcome 
them. In the nursery the cloth may be used with 
the hand, and affixed to a stick or pole for larger 
trees. 


There is a maggot (says Hayward, in the Science 
of Horticulture, §c.) which preys on the young 
branches of the apple tree in a singular manner. It 
penetrates near the point of the young growing 


shoots, and eats its way down the centre of the pith. 
The young shoot of course withers and dies, and, 
to @ superficial observer, without any susceptible 
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injury. -Whenever, therefore, this is seen, the top 
should be cut off, the hole of the maggot will then| 
be discovered, down which it should be traced to its 
end and destroyed. Query—Is it not this maggot 
that destroys many of our pears, the first indica- 
tions of decay in which appears in the branches? 


The eggs of an aphis are deposited in autumn, 
(says Hayward, in the work before quoted,) on the 
embryo bud of the peach, which is hatched with 
the first start of vegetation in spring; and they mul- 
tiply so fast, that in a few days there are several 
generations of them, which become destructive to 
the young fruit and tree. The only successful 
application was found to be snuff, repeatedly ap- 
plied with a barber’s puff I[t has been ascer- 
tained by M. Bonnet and other naturalists, that 
males of the aphides are produced only every tenth 

eneration, and then but few in number—one copu- 
fation serving for the ten generations! See Rep. Arts, 
1819, p. 357. 

The aphis alluded to by Hayward may be found 
in the corolla and calix of the peach while in bloom. 
I have seen the latter filled with them. I think the 
smoke of tobacco or sulphur, in a still morning, 
would be as beneficial as snuff, and could be more 
generally applied. 





Salling Catile. 


The duty on rock salt, consumed in Great Britain, 
is 51 ($22.20) the ton; the cost of the salt, exclusive 
of the duty, 10s. ($222) the ton. From the exami- 
nations before parliament, and the discussions 
which have taken place in the periodical journals, 
relative to the operation of this enormous tax upon 
agriculture, and the poor, many interesting facts 
have be:.a developed. It appears from these docu- 
ments, hat not only farm cattle, but even the poor 
of many districts, have been virtually restricted the 
use of salt, by the heavy impositions of govern- 
ment; and that where this privation has been felt, 
diseases have been multiplied to man and beast 
to an alarming extent. J. C. Curwen, member ‘of 
parliament, well known as a scientific and success- 
ful agriculturist, states, as among the advantages of 
giving salt to his cattle daily, that it removed the 
unpleasant flavour from milk of cows fed with tur 
nips; that it greatly lessened inflammatory diseases, 
promoted digestion, increased the quantity of milk, 
and disposed the animal to fatten. ‘That it improv- 
ed the general health and spirits of horses, render- 
ed the gloss of their coats remarkably fine; and, 
given at the rate of eight to twelve ounces per day, 





restored to usefulness and comparative health seve- 
ral which had been rendered useless by a disorder, 
called the grease. That given to sheep in the quan- 


time I have not had an animal diseased, except by 
accidents. I do not think more salt is consumed 
than would be required to feed twice a week in the 
old method; and I believe the beasts are as much 
benefited by having it daily, or when their appetite 
craves it, as man is by mixing it with his ordinary 
food. 





PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOT- 
ING AGRICULTURE. 


Stated Meeting, Feb. 21st—Adjourned Meeting, | 


February 23d, 1826—Dr. Mease, Vice President, 
in the chair. 

The following communications were read: 

I. A Report from the Committee of the Society, 
appointed to receive applications and award pre- 
miums, from the fund established by John Scott. 

The following premiums have beer. awarded— 

1. To Samuel Goodwin, for an ingenious frent 
door lock, $20. 

2. To Dr. James S. Ewing, for a screw-cock hy- 
drant, a medal) and $20. 

3. To Coleman Sellers, for a simple and effectual 
cupping instrument, a medal and $20. 

4. To Thomas Barnitt, for a press to force out 


feed was given them, of the yeliow Aberdeen tur- 
nip and mangel wurizel, with which he has sug. 
ceeded better, than wit ruta baga. 

Besides the value of for sheep, Mr. Milley 
thinks that no green cropyean be so profitably em. 
eres either for soilint or pasturing milk cows 

e says, Mr. Curwen, .of Cumberland, England, 
speaks in the highest ts of it in his reports; jn. 
creasing the quantity milk, without imparting 
any disagreeable flavourstogit. Ploughed in green 
Mr. M. supposes rapeysgould be superior, as a ma. 
nure, to any plan: i ae way. Mr. William 
Phillips, the neighbour of Mr. Miller, has six acres 
of rape, sown last Septe , for seed. It is now 
quite green, notwithsta the late severe frosts, 
‘Lhe value of the r oil for greasing woo] 
and of the cake for fattening cattle, was mentioned 
in the report of the Society’s meeting, in January. 
These important facts will, doubtless, be appreciat. 
ed by our farmers. 

Ill. A letter from Dr. Hatfield Smith, of N; J, 
vith a sample of cotton which he procured at Ar. 
ca,in Peru. The trees from which he took the 
cotton were of great size. 'The dimensions of one 
vere rather more than seven wy in diameter, 
end upwards of fourteen feet imheight. It was eo. 








the extra quantity of tar used in the manufacture of|tered with flowers and pods, in various states of 


cordage, a medal and $20. 

5. To Isaac Conard, of Lampeter township, Lan- 
caster county, Pa., for a simple and effectual barrow 
to plant Indian corn, a medal and $20. 

6. To George Harper, for two drills, one for po- 
tatoes and one for seeds, $10. 

7. To William Shotwell, New York, for an easy 
weeder fot garden walks, $5. 

8. To Robert Welford and James H. Deas, for 
an improved plane, with frictionless metallic rollers, 
for planing floors, a medal and $20. 

9. 'fo Daniel Neal, for a vertical printing press, 


naturity. The trees gréw within a quarter of a 
nile of the sea shore; those which grew further up 
he valley were not so healthy. The seeds are black, 
and part from the wool easily. The staple of the 
cotton, is about the length of the green seed or up- 
and cotton of the United States, but coarser. 
The salutary effects of the proximity of the sea 
on the Arica cotton plant, will not surprise the 
planters of the Southern United States, who know 
the connexion between the fine quality of the silky 
black seed or Sea Island cotton, and a salt atmos- 
phere. ‘Their experience coincides with that of the 





a medal and 420 |planters of Demerara, (Bolingbroke’s Voyage,) and 
10. To James Gardette, dentist, for three great) with the reports from Africa, (3d Report of Afri- 
improvements in his profession, now in general se can Institution,) and yet Koster says, that in the 


in Europe and the United States; and for a sinmle! 
lever iustrument fur die more casy aud expeditiovs 
extraction of teeth and stumps of teeth, a medal 
and $20. 

il. To Jonathan Nicholls, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, for a portable carriage spring seat, a medal 
and $20. 

12. To John Meer, for a razor strap, a medal 
and $20. 

13. To Mrs. Frances Jones, for an improvement 
in making patent lint, $20 

i4. To Benjamin Freymouth, for a very inge- 
nious chamber alarm bell, which can be attached 
to a watch, a medal and $5. 

15 To John C. Jenckes, of Providence, Rhode 


Brazils ‘the opinion is very general that the cotton 
plant will not thrive in the neighbourhood of the 
jcoast,” and asks, “might not the Sea Island seed 
be sent for,and a trial of it be made?” He is ig- 
norant of the fact, that the Sea Island cotton seed 
was originally teceived from Pernambuco, as stated 
in a former repori of a meeting of this society. 
The Publishing Committee announced the publi- 
cation of the fifth voleme of the Society’s Memoirs, 
by Mr. Small. [National Gazette. 


KITCHEN GARDENING. 


As every farmer is interested in the best method of 
cultivating a common kitchen garden, I have collect- 





tity of two ounces per day, it preserves their health,'Island, for an apparatus to enable persons with ed as much information on that subject as my means 
renders them sound, and sensibly improves their) fractured limbs, to be moved in their positions in|could furnish. I found that many farmers are in the 


condition. 
Lord Somerville, equally noted for his spirited) 
and judicious husbandry, considers salt all gtk 


' 
| 


| bed, and to be raised up without injury to the limb, 


a medal and $20. 
All the foregoing inventions are in use. 
II. A letter to thé chairman from Mr. W. J. Mil- 


ant to sheep. Without it, even on dry soils, his! 
flock became sickly, and many died. Salted twice ler, Esq., of Philadelphia county, on the culture of 
a week, they became healthy. Salt preserved hay, rape, dated February 20, 1526. Mr. Miller found 
and restored it when damaged. It is a preventive that a crop of wheat on ground which had previous- 
ef the rot. In the humid climate of Great Britain, ly borne a crop of rape, was one of the best he 
his lordship feeds a ton of salt to every thousand ever had, and that the burthen of grasses, viz: 
sheep annually. It is particularly serviceable with| wheat, clover, timothy and orchard, sown upon the 
green food, clover and turnips, and prevents or cures wheat, and cut last season, was greater than any he 
the hoven, occasioned by excess of fermentation in had hitherto. On the 23d July, 1824, he sowed 
the stomach. In a wet season he did not lose a twenty acres of corn ground at the last harrowing, 
sheep, although fed with turnips; and he considers: with rape seed; on the 25th September, when the 
salt a specific against disease. He generally gives|corn was cut off, the rape covered the whole surface; 
it with hay, about 25 lbs. being sifted on every ton.|in many places the plants were two éeet high. A’ 
See Rep. of Arts, v. 34-35. six acre field furnished pasture for 200 ewes and, 


habit of purchasing seeds from the people denomi- 
nated Shakers; and | imagined that an account of 
the Shakers’ method of cultivating the most useful 
plants of the kitchen garden, would be very accep- 
|table. In the annexed directions I have embraceda 
|course of operations which [ received from Richard 
Treat, the oldest gardener at the Shaker village in 
New Lebanon, Columbia county, New York. The 
hospitality and friendly attentions of this people, 
and their readiness to communicate whatever. they 
believed might be useful to the industrious cultiva- 
tor of the earth, could but excite gratitude and ad- 
miration. Leaving out of view what we are dis- 
posed to callerrors in their religious creed, we may 
confidently say, that every thing visible among them 
exhibits the fruits of genuine Christian benevolence, 
amiable manners, and highly cultivated understand- 


T ese facts afford useiul suggestions to the far-|lambs, above two weeks; 14 acres were left until, mgs. 


mer. I have for two years had troughs fixed under| the 25th December, and afforded the ewes fine suc- 
my cattle sheds, to which the stock have free access, |culent pasture, till the time they commenced lamb- 


LETTUCE. 
It should be sowed as early as it can be raked 





end in which salt is constantly kept. During this ing, when they were put om bay, and at noon a good 





into the ground, for it cannot be injured by early 
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frosts. Dr. Hammond sows a bed for early lettuce 


Jate in the preceding fall. It ought to be sowed in 
rows sixteen inches apart, between vacant rows in- 
tended for some other plant; for as the lettuce will 
svon be pulled out, other rows of later vegetables 
may occupy the whole bed. 

RADISHES, 

Should be sowed in drills, eight inches apart, 
the last week in March, The beds should be made 
of horse manure fresh fom the stables, well mulch- 
ed with good garden mould. Often loosen the soil 
about them while growing, and keep the weeds out. 

ONIONS. 

They should be sowed about the 28th of April, in 
drills sixteen’ inches apart, made very shallow, not 
exceeding half an inch in depth, and raked in light~ 
ly lengthwise of the drills. The beds having been 
well worked with thoroughly rotted manure, at 
Jeast five inches deep, they will be up very uni- 
formly in about fourteen days. 

Hoe them as soon as they are just up sufficient- 
ly to be hoed carefully without injury. Let them 
be hoed six or seven times during the season. The 
tops will fall about the 10th of August, but they 
will continue to grow until about the first week in 
September. They must not be pulled until the tops 
become dry; being biennial, onions never produce 
seed until the second year. 

Onions should always be sowed on the same 
beds; for experience has demonstrated that the 
crops become better after being raised on the same 
beds for many years in succession. 


PARSNIPS. 


They should be sowed about the.2Sth April; but 
Dr. U. Gregory prefers the last week in March, and 
selects a dry sandy or loamy bed, which will admit 
of the earliest culture. He says parnips become 
poisonous in camp ground. ‘They should be sowed 
in drills, 20 inches apart, and three-fourths of an 
inch deep, and raked in lengthwise of the drills. 
The beds should be previously well worked and 
manured, and afterwards frequently hoed, which is 
all the care required. 

BEETS AND CARROTS. 


They should be sowed about the 28th of April, 
in drills three-fourths of an inch deep, and twenty 
inches apart; if carrots are in drills, but sixteen 
inches apart and half an inch deep, it is about as 
well. The ground prepared and the seed raked in 
as for onions. 

GARDEN PEAS. 

They should be planted about the 28th of April, 
in drills by pairs, six inches apart, so that one row 
of bushes may serve for the pair of drills. There 
should then be four feet space, from centre to cen- 
tre, between the pairs of drills. ‘The drills should 
be half an inch deep, and the secd raked in length- 
wise of the drills. 

They should be hoed once, then bushed, and hoed 
once after being bushed. From this time, merely 
pull out the weeds. 


GARDEN BEANS, 


Should be planted about the middle of May, half 


an inch deep in rows. ‘l'he rows for bush beans 
should be three feet apart, with the hills in a row 
two and a half feet from each other. The rows for 
pole beans should be four feet apart, and the hills 
ip a row three feet from each other. 

They should be hoed three times before the flow- 
ering time; but must never be hoed when wet with 
dew or rain. 


MELONS, CUCUMBERS, AND SQUASHES. 
They should be planted about the middle of May; 


cucumbers for pickling may be planted the middie 
of June. The hills may be three or four feet apart. 





the time for the vines to run. Afterwards pull out 
the weeds. 

In this part of the country a situation should be 
selected for cucumbers, which will be shaded from 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon until three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and where they are exposed to the 
sun the rest of the day. 


CABBAGES. 

They should be transplanted into the beds where 
they are to grow about the 20th of May, they having 
been sowed in a small bed for plants about a month 
previous. The ground ought to be well mellowed 
and manured, before they are transplanted. 

They should be hoed in the morning, when the 
dew is on, once each week, until they begin to 
head. 

They must not be pulled up until there is danger 
of their freezing too fast in the ground to be got up. 
If there happens an early snow, it will not injure 
them. When they are removed from the garden, 
they should be set out again, in a trench dug in the 
bottom of a cellar. If the cellar is pretty cool, it 
will be the better. [Burlington Gazette. 





NETT WEIGHT UF CATTLE, SHEEP AND 
SWINE. 

Near Haddenjield, N. J., Feb. 10, 1826. 
Mr. J. S. Sxinner, : 

The precision that distinguishes the editorial ar- 
ticles of the American Farmer, and the accuracy 
generally attaching to them, warrants the belief, 
that no one more than yourself desires to circulate 
correct knowledge, or to aid the detection of errors, 
whether of opinion or calculation. Under these 
impressions, I beg your attention to the “table of 
the Graziers’ Ready Reckoner,” in the 4th vol. 24th 
number of the American Farmer, It purports to 
show by inspection, simply by the measurement of 


black cattle, sheep and swine. If this result could 
be obtained with tolerable accuracy, the table would 
be very serviceable to most farmers; if, on the con- 
trary, it has been arbitrarily constructed, and con- 
tains important errors, it much concerns dealers in 
those animals to refuse it their confidence. 

- From the fact of the length and girth only, being 
the index to the weights, I assume that the bodies 
of those animals are to be considered as cylinders; 
consequently, the ratio of their size ae weight 
should be analogous to the contents of this figure: 
now as cylinders of the same altitude are to each 


like length but increasing girth, must increase geo- 
metrically in weight. ‘This agreement between 
girth and weight, however clear to my mind, does 
not suit any part of Mr Renton’s table. Take 
seven cattle, each of six feet length, increasing one 
inch in girth; by the table we see 


“No. 1, of 7 feet 6 inches girth, weighs 1133 Ibs, 
o 7 “ec “e 


2, 7 1159 
. o. .-@ «“ 1180 
at: -2 4 “ 1210 
5, 7 10 «“ 1235 
ey: 7 a « - 1263 
6: “ 1289 


of weight— 


No. 2 is heavier than No. 1, 26 Ibs. 
3 ad 2, a1 
4 66 8, $0 
5 ss 4, 25 
6 66 5, 98 
7 sd 6 26 





‘The ground should be as well prepared as for 


Hence I deduce the following scale of differences 


a 
ag is between No. $ and 4 by no less than 
30 Ibs.! . 

Admitting the principle that girth and length ate 
sure indications of weight, yet this table ought to 
be abandoned because of the great errors now ob- 
viously presented. 

But I am opposed to the principle itself. Until I 
shall become more skilled in comparative anatomy, 
I will not believe that the conformation corresponds, 
of oxen and rams, calves and hogs, heifers and 
lambs, bulls and wethers, pigs\and cows, without 
regard to sex, condition or other circumstances. 

To one of these considerations I shall advert, as 
giving sufficient evidence against the “table.” Two 
oxen of the same measurement, the one large frame 
and lean, the other of small frame and fat; accord- 
ing to Mr. Renton they would weigh alike., ‘This is 
so obviously wrong, that it is hardly necessary to 
adduce proof. Whoever should think that a fat 
beast is specifically heavier than a lean one, let him 
view its inside, and he will be satisfied from its ful- 
ness alone, of his mistake. Suppose a well fatted 
ox should become lean, to verify the <table,” his 
dimensions should decrease much in girth and much 
in length; fat, flesh, and even bone too, should de- 
crease. But as the diminution of length would be 
trifling, and | strongly suspect his bones would not 
consume themselves nor yet contract, to accommo- 
date the supporters of Mr. Renton’s theory, it is 
evident that by the table, the loss of weight would 
be only partially exhibited. 

That some breeds of cattle, bulk for bulk, are 
heavier than others, who can dispute, after being 
acquainted with the present improved stocks? The 
‘‘short horn” possesses on other parts than those 
Mr. Renton’s “string” surrounds, an extraordinary 
quantity of flesh and fat. You, Mr. Editor, and 
with you, the intelligent part of the community, will 
deem this fact conclusive against taking size in that 
manner for weight. Lest there remain some per- 


their girth and partial length, the nett weight of|S098 who may still be unconvinced, I will refer 


them to cattle whose weight has been ascertained, 
according to the good old manner, with the uner- 
ring aid of an equipoised scales. In the 2d vol. and 
4ist number of the American Farmer, will be found 
a list of cattle: ; 


JVo. 18—an Oz. No. 8—a Heifer. 
Girth, 8 feet 84 inches...... 8 feet 9 inches. 
Length, 9 “ errs Be ae, 
Weighed, . . . 20263 Ibs... .... «+ 1548 Ibs. 


Now, sir,consistently with the “cylindrical system 
of computation,” the ox contains 69.04 cubie feet, 
the heifer 67.7 cubic feet, the ox would be stated at 


other as the area of their bases, so each animal of|about 2 per cent. heavier than the heifer, while his 


real and certain weight,as above shown, is 31 per 
cent.! 

If, after this demonstration, a “Grazier” values 
not 399 Ibs. of beef of his fattest and most plump 
ox, of the most approved breed, he has my consent 
to dispose of him by the “‘string and table of the 
ready reckoner.” D. G.S——S. 





THE ROT IN SHEEP CURED BY INOCULA- 
TION WITH VIRUS, FROM THE HEELS” 
OF HORSES. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. James Carver, late of 
Bengal, then resident in Philadelphia, to George 
W. P. Custis, Esq., dated August 29, 1808. 
“During my residence in the East Indies, parti- 

cularly after the year 1800,I accepted of an ap- 

pointment to a factory in the district of Rangpoor, 
under the Napaul hills, near the chain of mountains 
which joins ‘Tartary and China. After the severe 
inundation of that year, in which the try of 


Instead of an ascending series of differences, the| that country lost all their crops, their cattle became 
weight of between No. 1 and 2, is the’same as be-|afflicted with severe diseases, and the sheep, particu- 
tween No.6 and7. Whats yet more plainly false,|larly, with the rot, From the pleasure which [ had 





onions, And they must be hoed three times before if there be any truth in mensuration, the greatest'always taken, in showing humanity to domestic 
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animals, | was soon applied to by several of the 
Zimmedaurs in the adjacent villages, to afford a 
remedy for this destructive disorder, and tried seve- 
ral without effect; at length recollecting that I had 
a hill pony, in my possession, very severely afflicted 
with the grease, I lost no time in obtaining the virus 
JSrom the heels, and inoculated one of my cows, 
which took very well; and as soon as I was able I 
inoculated several of the sheep, and thereby effect- 
ed a perfect cure. Iam happy in observing that I was 
afterwards successful in all the attempts which I made 
excepting in a few instances, where I was applied 
to too late. The manuscript containing the items 
of all these experiments, [ unfortunately lost while 
travelling to the westward in this country; you can, 
however, mention the circumstance to the faculty 
of your acquaintance, and if the experiment should 
be deemed worthy of a trial, I shall be happy if they 


may prove as successful as myself. ‘This informa-| 


tion I am of opinion, if widely communicated, may 


the principal wines, especially as some seem not at 

resent to be known, or at least are not mentioned 

y Dr. Henderson. The Vin de Bonne of Burgun- 
dy, a red wine, in some measure dolce piquante, was 
the very best he met with. Volne, a pale Cham- 
paigne, brisk, growing on the borders of Burgundy, 
partaking of the excellency of both provinces: Vin 
de Turrenne en Anjou, two years old, one of the 
best white wines he drank in Paris: Ganneten from 
Dauphiny, a pale, thin, white wine, very like the 
Verdi of Florence, of a very pleasant flavour, “but 
the most excellent wines for strength and flavour 
are those of St. Laurence, red and white: this is a 
most delicious muscadel.” [Lister, p. 165] Dr. 
(Henderson mentions the red, but not the white St. 
Laurence [p. 175.] Dr. Lister gives the same ac- 
count of the management of grapes for luscious 
wines that Dr. Henderson does: the red St. Lau- 


ritory within which the exportation wines alone can 
be made; and of putting a maximum price on the 
produce of this district; und the practice pursued of 
mixing the best wines with those of inferior quali 
and all with brandy, have rendered the finer pro. 
ducts of the Douro vintage in a great measure un. 
known tous. The influence of this company hag 
also ruined the Portugal white wines, which were 
formerly excellent: Bucellas, made a few miles above 
Lisbon, is the one best known in Britain. 

The wines of Germany and Hungary, form the 
subject of the Fifth chapter. _ In the time of Tacj. 
tus there were no wines in Germany; the author of 
the ‘I'reatise De Genere Ebriosorum, boasts, that if 
‘Tacitus had visited his country at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, he would have found vines 
flourishing, and wines made from them, between the 








rence, he says, was the most delicious wine he ever| 
itasted in his life. 


Alps and the Elbe.* We agree with Dr. Hender- 
son that it is doubtful whether the decree or permis. 


He likewise specifies excellent} sion of the emperor Probus, that his disbanded le- 


»rove as great a blessing to domestic animals,as the wines from Cahors, and Cabreten (near Bayonne,)! gions should plant vines, extended to Germany; the 
5 5 5 P 


inoculation with virus has proved to the human spe-|wlite and red, strong and delicious. He informs! supposed cause, and the circumstances of that de-, 


cies. I inoculated the ewes in the udder, and males ‘us, that the French had become fond of strong wines|cree, we shall afterwards consider. It 1s certain, 


in the inside of the thigh.” 
To George W. P. Custis, Esq. 


EA. — 
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From the Westminster Review—London. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 


jand liqueurs, which were brought in at the latter | 


as we have already seen, that in the fourth century, 


end of the dessert, a custom of which he remembers | the banks of the Moselle were planted with vines; 
nothing when he was formerly in France. The Nantz the banks of the Rhine probably in the reign of 


brandy, formerly the morning drink of porters, was 
then valued very highly.* 

The wines of Spain are'treated of in the third 
chapter. Though this country possesses great ua- 
tural advantages, its red wines, spoiled in the fer-| 


Charlemagne At present the culture of the vine, 


jin some places, extends to 5<° north latitude; and 


“the best German wines are grown beyond the line 
which has been assigned for the successful cultiva- 
tion of the vine in France.” Rhenish wines are 


WINES. 
By Alexander Henderson, M. D. 
(Continued from page 397.) 


mentation, are dull and heavy; its dry white, and mentioned in very old writers, but the varieties are 
certain species of sweet wines, are, however, nearly |not specified. Their consumption must have been 
unrivalled. ‘The best of the dry are those of Xeres|very great, as Guicciardini, in his account of the 
: . . in Andalusia: many of the principal vineyards be-| commerce of Antwerp in 1560, states that there were 
1 he last section relates to the wines of Gascony long to British and French settlers: hence the su-|annually brought to this city 40,000 tuns: he praises 
and Guienne. The Bordelais vineyards of Medoc,' perior management, and the abandosment of the ‘them for their taste and salubrity, and for not affeet- 
Graves, Palus, and Vignes Blanches, produce wines injudicious, as well as disgusting practices in the;ing the head or stomach, even though twice 
of prime quality: of the Medoc, the vineyard of La-! manufacture formerly prevuieut. The driest sherry !as much were drunk as of any other wine.} At pre- 
tour yields the strongest, and that of Lafitte the js the Amontillado; the quantity is very limited. |sent in Britain, German wines are generally known 
lightest choice wines. ‘The Graves, so called from)The Paxarete, is a rich malmsey wine. Ali the!under the general name of Rhenish;, Hock is the only 
the gravelly soil, produces red as well as white) Xeres wines are made from purtially dried grapes.|one specific lly known, except to bon-vivants. Be- 
wines: the Haut Brion is the best red. The Graves,'Tinto de Rota, known in England by tue name of|tween Mentz and Coblentz, where the banks are 
white wines have a dry, flinty taste, and an aroma’ ent, is the only red wine of Andalusia worthy no-, steep, and the soil and exposure propitious, the vine 
somewhat resembling cloves; the best are those of;tice. The hilly district near Malaga has three se-|is extensively cultivated. ‘The choicest vintages, 
St. Bris, and Carbonnieux: Sauterne and Barsac are! parate harvests of grapes; the last produces the Ma-' however, are confined to a small portion of this dis- 
made on the left bank of the Garonne, between |Jaga and Mountain wines: at Alicant a vino tinto is|trict called the Rhingau, rather more than nine 
Castres and Langon, and are not, properly speak-| made resembling the Rota wine. 'miles iong, and four bread. ‘The Hock or Hochhei- 
ing, Graves wines. ‘The soils of the Palusare allu-| [In the Fourth chapter, on the wines of Portugal,| mer is a Maine wine. 
vial; their wines, hard and rough, of a deep colour! Dr. Henderson exposes, with merited severity, the} ‘The wines of the Rhine form a distinct order; the 
and strong body, are chiefly sent to the East Indies; | absurd privileges, regulations, and practices of the | lighter resemble the Vins de Graves of France; but 
they are also mixed with the weaker Medoc wines.|Qporto wine company: this company formed for the |in general drier: their peculiar characteristic is a de- 
The Bordelais wines at present are esteemed the! purpose of preventing adulterations in wine, has/licate flavour and aroma, called in the countiy gare 
most perfect that France produces; the complete-| produced infinitely more misciief than previously | but for which we have no word: they are also dis- 
ness of. the fermentation, and the subsequent judi-| existed; the power they possess of limiting the ter-|tinguished for their extreme durability: this Dr. 
cious management, render them less disposed to! ‘Henderson supposes arises (rom the large proportion 
ree Seg ater racy than gery | wines: _*A Journey to Paris in the year 1698, by Dr. Martin | Sree tartaric acid they contain, which can only 
. y carriage, and keep eX-'F ister, pp. 163-8. This work is worth consulting, not| be separated by the usual chemical re-agents [p. 221.] 
tremely well; of the red wines, Lafitte is the most| only for the picture it gives of Parisian eating and drink-| In favourable seasons, they are free trom acidity; in 
choice and delicate: it “is characterized by its silky | ing, but also for its account of objects of natural history, | unfavourable, the malic acid prevails: during the last 














softness on the palate, and its perfume partaking of 
the nature of the violet and raspberry.” The Latour) 
is fuller, with more aroma, but less softness. The) 
Chateau Margaux is lighter, with the delicate qua-| 
lities of the Lafitte, but not quite so high a flavour. | 
‘Those wines of the very first quality, are seldom) 
met with even at Bordeaux.* 

Dr. Lister, who visited Paris in 1698, particular. 
izes the wines then most in esteem, or which he 
liked best. As great deference ought to be paid to! 
the judgment and taste of the translator of Apicius, | 
we extract the substance of what he says respecting) 


| 








* Pontac is said to have derived its name from a Pre- 
sident of the Parliament of Bordeaux. There was a 
French eating-house, with his head as a sign, near the 
Exchange in London, much frequented for its excellent 
dinners and wine at the beginning and middle of the last 
century—Journey through England 1724, vol, i. 169 — 
Connoisseur, No, 19, 1754, 





antiquities, gardens, celebrated personages, &c. &e An| 
edition of this work was published very iately with notes; | 
but these add very little to the value of the original 

} Teonge, a cavalier parson, of the reign of Charles II | 
who was naval chaplain in the Mediterranean, and ap-| 
pears from his diary, just published, to have possessed a'| 
genuine theological love of good eating and drinking, | 
mentions Mountain Alicant, and Luke-Sherry: what was | 
the latter? Punch seems to have been a favourite liqueur 
in the Navy at that time; though scarcely known on 
shore: it had been but lately introduced from the East 
Indies. [Teonge’s Diary, p. 3, 49,43, 96.] Fryer (Tra- 
vels in the East Indies, 1672,] says, this liqueur has its 
name from Paunch, a Hindostannee word signifying five, 
the number of its ingredients. Ustarez, in his Theory 
and Practice of Commerce, mentions, that the high 
grounds near Malaga, which about the year 1700 produ- 
ced very little wine, had, when he wrote, about fifty 
years afterwards, been converted into vineyards to the 
extent of thirty-three leagues square, in consequence of 
the demand for Malaga wines in the north of Europe.— 
Ustarez on Commerce, translated by Kippax, vol. ii., 202. 





century there were only five favourable vintages, 
viz., 1726. 1748, 1766, 1779, and 1783: of these the 
last is*the most highly esteemed. In this century, 
1800, 1502, and 1811, or the year of the comet. 
Johannisberger is the best of the Rhine wines; to 
the monks we are indebted for this, as well as vari- 
ous other carnal blessings: the choicest is celebrated 
for its high flavour and perfume, and the almost to- 
tal absence of acidity. ‘The Steinberg ranks next: 
the strongest of all the Rhine wines, and, in favour- 
able years, sweet and of a delicate flavour. The 
Riidesheimer is, however, preferred by some: a spe- 
cies of this approaches in excellence the first rate 
Johannisberg. All these vineyards may be traced to 
the monks of the eleventh century. Hock, though 





*In this work there is a chapter devoted to a very mi- 
nute, descriptive, and laudatory account of the various 
kinds of Beer, at that time made in Germany. 

} Anderson’s History of Commerce, ii. 130, 
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of igh character, must yield, in the opinion of 
Sign oe to the choicer produce of the Rhin- 

u. The better sorts of the Moselle wines are clear 
and dry, with a light pleasant flavour, and high 
aroma, not unlike that of the best Graves wines: 
they are ripe in five or six years, but they will keep 
twice that time. ‘ : 

The Tokay wines of Hungary, did not come into 
yogue till the middle of the seventeenth century; 
they possess a high character, but in the opinion of 
-many,’owing rather to their extreme rarity, and ex- 
orbitant price, than their intrinsic and real merit. 
In Dr. Townson’s judgment, it is a fine wine, but no 
ways adequate to its price; some of the sweetish 
Spanish wines are equally good (229; and Dr. Clarke 
compares it to Cyprus wine, or very luscious old 
raisin wine | T'raveis, viii. 405.] Dr. Henderson gives 
avery particular account of the vineyards, vintages, 
produce, &c., of the Tokay district. 4 

The Sixth chapter relates to the wines of Italy 
and Sicily: the celebrity of the ancient wines of Italy, 
and its climate, exposures, and soil, would lead us 
to expect most excellent wines at present. But ow- 
ing to the mode of training the vine, and other mis- 
management of the vineyards and vintages, arising 
from the ignorance, obstinacy, and carelessness of 
the natives, which, according to Dr. Henderson, are 
almost incredible, the Italian wines in general are 
very inferior. ‘Those of ‘Tuscany ought, however, 
to be excepted: here the process of wine-making is 
better understood, “and a greater number of good 
wines are produced, than in any other of the states 
of Italy” [p.235.] ‘The Aleatico, or red Muscadine, 
produced in its greatest perfection at Montepulciano 
and in two other places, “has a brilliant purple co- 
lour, and a luscious aromatic flavour, tempered with 
an agreeable sharpness and astringency” (p. 238.] 
The sweet wines of the volcanic soil of Vesuvius 
are also excellent, especially the Lachryma Christi. 
The Sicilians are equally as ignorant, obstinate, and 
careless as the Italians, with respect to the manage- 
ment of their vineyards and wines, but such is the 
excellence of their soil and climate, that, in spite of 
this, their island produces some good wines, parti- 
cularly white wines: contrary to what occurs in Ita- 
ly, these are the most numerous, and also by far the 
best: those of Marsala and Mazzara have been long 
known in England: the red and white Muscadine 
wines of Syracuse are also occasionally met with. 
In no country is there room for so much improve- 
ment in wines, and at the same time, capability for 
it, as in Italy and Sicily.* 

Dr. Henderson next treats of the wines of Greece, 
and of the islands of the Archipelago and fonian 
sea. ‘Curkish tyranny has produced its usual deso- 
lating effects on them. While Candia, and Cyprus 
belonged to Venice, they supplied the whole of Eu- 
rope with the finest dessert wines, at present they 
aflord very little: the choicest sweet wine is the Com- 
mendaria of Cyprus: the white Muscadine of the 





*Teonge, who seems from his Diary to have been 
more occupied with good living. and writing drinking 
and love songs than with his duties as chaplain, has a 
poetical parallel between Syracuse and Kibolla, a wine 
of Zante, on the occasion of himself and his boon com- 
panions trying which was best: even the editor confesses 
“the humour is somewhat gross ” In another place, he 
remarks, ‘‘we had a prince-like dinner, and every health 
that we drank, every man broke the glass he drank in, 
so thal before night, we had destroyed a whole cliest of 
pure Venice glass.” Diary of Henry Teonge, Chaplain 
ou board his Majesty’s ships, Assistance, &c., from 1675 
to 1673: published 1825, p. 96 We question, however, 
if at any time, or in any country, modern drunkenness 
reached the disgusting height, to which it had arrived at 
the Grecian banquets: we transcribe the words of Casau- 
bon. ‘‘Aderant illis convivantibus, inter alia instrumenta 
perditi luxus, etiam matulw: has s pe, ubi incaluissent 
in capita invicem sibi illidebant—Casaub. in Athen.um, 
dik. i. c. 14, 





same island is also excellent. Of the former, Dr. 
Clarke relates, that a greater proof of its strength 
cannot be given, than by relating the manner in 
which it is kept: the casks are neither filled nor 
closed: sheet lead is laid over the bung-hole, which 
is removed almost every day [T'ravels, iv. p. 19.] 
According to Olivier, however, as quoted by Dr. 
Henderson, the Vino Santo of Santorini ranks be- 
fore the best growths of Cyprus. The Tenos, the 
red Muscadine of 'Tenedos, and the white Musca- 
dine of Smyrna, vie with the richest Hungarian 
wines: “good Tenedos,” according to Dr. Clarke, 
“perhaps, has no where its equal in Europe” [iv. 20.] 

he Morea, the original country of the Malvasia or 
Malmsey grape, from which the sweet wines of Ma- 
deira, &c. derive their name, produces now only 
very bad wines [247 and 287, note]. Dr. Hender- 
son does not notice the wine of the Dardanelles, 
this, according to Dr. Clarke, will keep to a great 
age, twenty or thirty years, and if the vintage has 
been good, is equal to Tenedos—iii. 85. 

The wines of Madeira and the Canaries occupy 
the Eighth chapter; the vines of the former are said 
to have been brought from Candia in 1421. We ap- 
prehend Dr. Henderson is incorrect when he states, 
that it was not till a comparatively recent period, 
that its wines became generally known and distin- 
guished. 
racter, and great quantities were exported, especial- 
ly to England: we suppose the Malmsey Madeira.* 
It is certain, however, that when captain Cook visi- 
ted this island in 1768, the management of the vine- 
yards and vintages was very bad. ‘The demand for 
Madeira wines in England has extended as well as 
improved their culture. ‘The Malmsey is grown on 
rocky grounds exposed to the full influence of the 
sun’s ray. The Sercial, from a grape said to have 
been brought from the Rhine, requires to be kept 
very long, before it acquires the full body and the 
rich aromatic flavour peculiar to itself: it combines 
all the requisites of a perfect wine [p. 250.) The 
wine: of Madeira, though naturally strong, receive 
an addition of brandy, the necessity or utility of 
which, however, Dr. Henderson considers doubtful. 
The mode of mellowing and improving them by a 
voyage to the East or West Indies is well known; 
for this is now substituted a less expensive process, 
viz. subjecting them to a high temperature, like the 
fumaria of the ancients, , ‘They are extremely dura- 
|ule, and indeed do not reach their utmost perfection 
till they have been kept eight or ten years in the 
wood, and nearly twice that time in bottle. Their 
nutty taste is inherent. ‘The sweet wines of the Ca- 
|naries are now little known; the dry wine of 'Tene- 
rifle resembles Madeira, and often passes under 
that name. Dr. Henderson ought to have noticed 
the Fayal wine, which is much used in our navy, or 
exported to the West Indies and North America; it 
resembles Madeira. 

The Cape wines, which form the subject of the 





In 1588, they had acquired a high cha-|. 





become comparatively neglected at Shiraz, and the 
manufacture carelessly conducted. According to 
Dr. Henderson, white Shiraz, even when of firm 
and generous quality, scarcely deserves to be ranked 
with the best growths of Madeira; the bright red 
wine resembles the second rate sweet wines of the 
Cape [p. 265.] Dr. Vincent compares the white to 
Madeira, but with a higher flavour [vol. i. p. 412, 
note.] The Persians indulge more openly and free] 
in wine than any other Mahometans. The ice wi 
which they cool it, and their other liquors, is pro- 
cured in a very simple manner. There are people 
who make it their business “to watch the frosty 
nights in the winter, when they go to the mountains 
near Ispahan, and throw water repeatedly, till the. 
ice is sufficiently thick; they then cut it in pieces, 
carry it into caves cut in the rocks: what they can- 
not carry off before sunrise, is covered to defend it 
from the heat.* ' 

(To be concluded in next ber.) 
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UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO DOMESTICATE THE 
Mexican Hoe. 

New York, Feb. 21, 1826. 
Tue Sus Pecari, or swine with a navel on his back, 
inhabiting New Spain and South America, was the 
subject of an invitation addressed to mariners and 
travellers by the New York Agricultural Society, 
about the year 1794, requesting that the creature 
might be introduced, for the improvement or en- 
largement of live stock 

More than twenty years had passed away, with- 
out any other sight of this animal, than a solitary 
one, now and then, enabling the private exhibiters 
to increase their menageries, until the autumn of 
1824, when a boar and a sow arrived from Caracas 
by the way of Laguayra, through tht public spirit 
of ‘Thomas H, Mitchell, Esq. I cheerfully paid the 
expense of transportation, and immediately sent 
them to Plandome, on Long island, that a fair ex- 
periment might be made on their value. 

They passed the winter without much more 
housing than common hogs; and though the female 
accidentally received a considerable hurt, she pro- 
duced a pig. 

The observations made,as far as the time has 
permitted, are by no means favourable to their 
worth for domestic use. 

My nephew, Mr. Warren Mitchell, who has had 
the regular superintendence, reports: — 

1, That they are of small size, not weighin 
much more than a well-grown shoat six months old, 
of the ordinary breed, or sus scrofa. 

2. That they do not accumulate fat like the in- 
dividuals of that race. 

3. That being exceedingly active, they climb, or 
leap fences, so as to be very mischievous. 


Dear Sir, 








Ninth chapter, are in general bad, owing to the low 
and strong soil on which they are made, carelessness 
of management, and other causes, all of which might 
|be removed or avoided. In that case, the climate 
and soil of the Cape would produce good wines. 
Constantia alone, at present, is of superior quality; 
the supply is very limited. Even this wine, Dr. 
Henderson thinks inferior in: flavour and aroma to 
the Muscadines of Languedoc and Roussillon, and 
the Malmsies of Paxarete and Malaga. 

The wines of Persia, the subject of the Tenth 
chapter, like those of ‘Tokay, are little known in 
Britain, and derive their reputation rather from their 
scarcity, than their intrinsic merits. It ought to be 
stated, however, that since Hafiz, Chardin, and 
Kempfer, extolled them, the culture of the vine has 





* Pigafeita, in Purchas, Book vii. c. 4. § 2. quoted by 
Anderson, vol. ii. 193, 





4. That they possess an obstinate and perverse 
temper, resisting their keeper, and bearing severe 
‘beating before they will submit or obey. 

5 That they have a propensity to attack human 
‘beings. ‘They snap and bite grown persons as 
well as children, without provocation; and the fe- 
male, though not so ferocious as the male, is never- 
theless intolerably vicious. ‘The consequence is, 
that it became necessary to confine them in a pen. 
They are very spiteful against negroes, and parti- 
cularly prone to attack them. 

6. ‘Tinat beside their smallness, leanness, and 
other disagreeable qualities, their surly and indomi- 
table disposition renders them a great torment on a 
farm or plantation. 

7. That he has lately found it expedient to part 
with them by selling them to a show-man. 








* Bell’s Travels from Petersburg to various parts of 
Asia, p. 86 
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If this is not a fair trial of their unfitness for 
agricultural purposes, [ recommend that some other 
gentleman of enterprise should make other impor- 
tations, and institute further experiments. 

The gland on the back is not an umbelicus, but 
an excretory duct. Through it, is exuded or dis- 
charged an unctuous humour, which serves, like the 
fluid prepared in the rumps of birds, to besmear 
their coats, and to guard their bodies from wet and 
rain. It does not appear that there is any fetor or 
noxious property in it| ‘This organ, in the present 
species, probably helds an analogy with the orifices 
on the inside of the fore legs of ordinary swine; 


and witlethe outlets for a similar use, at the base of 


the hoofs in the feet of sheep. It seems not to per- 
form any defensive ‘operation, like the spodnar of 
the skunk, or the nubilum of the cuttle-fish (or 
sepia.) 

They do not root, or turn up the ground with 
their snouts; bet dig or paw in an equally success(ul 
manner with their fore feet; and when enclosed in 
a stye and prevented from escaping over the fence 
or paling, they will get out by penetrating the earth 
unless there is a floor of board or stone. 

When an ear of maize or Indian corn is thrown 
to them, they do not bite off the grains, or remove 
them by the teeth, but detach them by their feet, 
and afterwards take them into the mouth. 

I am desirous to make known these facts, and to 
perpetuate them. I therefore send them to you, as 
a token of my respect, and for insertion in the 
American Farmer, if you deem them worthy of a 
place. SAMUEL L. MITCHELL. 

J.S. Skinner, Esa. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








SOURKRAUT. 

M. Parmentier has given a minute description of 
a process of making sourkraut on a large seale. 
The heads of white winter cabbages, after remov- 
ing the outer leaves, are to be cut into fine shreds, 
by means of a knife, or with a plane, and spread 
out to dry upon a cloth in the shade. A cask is to 
be set on end, with the head taken out. If it for- 


Take full grown mushrooms; put a layer of them 
at the bottom of a deep earthen pan and sprinkle 
them with salt; then another layer of mushrooms, 
put some more salt on tiem, and so on, alternately, 
salt and mushrooms: let them remain two or three 
hours, by which time the salt will have penetrated 
the mushrooms, and rendered them easy to break; 
mash them well and let them remain for a couple 
of days, stirring them up, and mashing them well 
each day; then pour them into a stone jar, and to 
each quart add half an ounce of whole biack pep- 
per; stop the .ar very close, set it in a stew-pan of 
bviling water, and keep it simmering for two hours 
at least. ‘Take out the jar. and pour off the juice 
‘clear from the sediment through a hair sieve into a 
stewpan, (without squeezing the mushrooms;) let it 
boil up, skim it, and pour it into a dry jar; let i 
stand till next day, then pour it off as gently as 
possible, through a tammis, or flannel bag,so as 
not to disturb the sediment at the bottom of the 
jar. Bottle it in pints or half pints; for it is best to 
keep it in such quantities as are soon used: in each 
pint put a dozen berries of black pepper, the same 
of allspice, and a table-spoonful of brandy. 

TOMATA CATSUP. 


Mash a gallon of ripe tomatas; add to it one 
poung of salt, press out the juice, and to each quart 
add a quarter of a pound of anchovies, two ounces 
‘of eshallots, and an ounce of ground black pepper; 
|simmer the mixture for a quarter of an hour, then 
istrain it through a sieve, and put to it a quarter of 
an ounce of pounded mace, the same quantity of 
allspice, ginger and nutmeg, and half a dram of 
cochineal; let the whole simmer for twenty minutes 
and strain it through a bag; when cold, bottle it: 

Or, put \omatas into an earthen pan, and bake 
them very slowly in an oven. Rub the pulp through 
a hair sieve, to separate the seeds and skins. ‘iv 
every pound, by weigitt, of the pulp, add a pint and 








ja quarter of vinegar, with a dram of mace, ginger, | 


lcloves, allspice, and one vunce each of white pep- 
per and minced eshallot; simmer them for half an 
(hour, and strain off the liquid. 
WALNUT CATSUP. 
Take 28 lbs. of unripe walnuts when quite tender, 


as currants, mulberries, strawberries, raspherries Trie 
. . ’ ie 
are not well calculated for this process; 2 * 


“— Peat Gooseberriés, Orlean Plums 
rreen Gages, Damsons, Peaches, Nectari ; 
Bullaces. : ; sarines, ng 

Let the fruit be clean picked, and not too ripe: 
put it into wide-mouthed, or what are called goose. 
berry bottles; let the bottles be filled as full as the 
can be packed, and stick the corks lightly into them: 
then place them upright in a saucepan of water, 
heated gradually to about 100 or 170° F; that is, 
until the water feels very hot to the finger, but does 
hot scald. Let this degree of heat be kept up for 
half an hour, then remove the bottles one by one 
and fillthem up to within half an inch of the cork 
with boiling water; when cold let the cork be fitteg 
very close, and lay the bottles on their sides, that 
ihe cork may be kept moist by the water. ‘To pre. 
vent fermentation and mould, the bottles must be 
turned once or twice a week for the first month or 
two, and once or twice a month afterwards. When 
applied to use, some of the liquor first poured off 
may serve to be put into the pie, or pudding, in- 
stead.of water, and the remainder being boiled y 
with a little sugar, makes a rich and agreeable 
syrup. 

The fruit ought not to be cracked by the heat, 
some trials were made by keeping the bottles ina 
heat of 190° for three quarters of an hour, but the 
fruit was reduced nearly to a pulp. It is also ad- 
'visable that the fruit be not quite ripe, nor should it 
ibe bruised. 
| Some fruits may be preserved in a succulent state 
(by being kept in water, without boiling. This is 
practised in regard to the cranberry: it also sue- 
All pulpy 
fruits, such as damsons, plums, &c., if gathered when 
not quite ripe, and not wounded, may likewise be 
preserved, by putting them into dry bottles, so as to 
lexclude the air, by sealing over the cork, and then 
burying them in a trench, with the cork downwards, 

(To be continued.) 





leeeds with the smaller kinds of apples. 





THE BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 


A PARODY, 


merly contained vinegar or wine, so much the |Teduce them to a pulp in a marble mortar, add to 
better, as it will promote the fermentation, and give |the mass two gallons of vinegar; let it stand three 
the cabbage a more vinous taste; if not, the inside |°T four days; to each gallon of liquor put a quarter 
may be rubbed over with sourkraut liquor. Cara-|of @ pound of minced eshallots, half an ounce of 
way seeds are to be mixed with the shreds of cab- | bruised cloves, the same of mace and biack pepper, 
bage, a good layer of salt is to be placed at the | one tea-spoonful of Cayenne pepper, and a quarter 
bottom of the cask, and then cabbage shreds even-|f a pound of salt; give it a boil up and strain it 
ly packed, to the depth of four or six inches. The through a flannel. 
Jayers are regularly stamped down with a wooden 
stamper, to half their original bulk. The same CONSERVED FRUITS. 
process is to be repeated with additional layers of| ‘The preserving of the pulpy fruits employed in 
salt, and shreds, till the whole be packed; they! housekeeping for making fruit pies, tarts anc pud- 
are then to be covered with a layer of salt, or till dings, so as to render them fit for that purpose, 
the barrel be filled within two inches of the top,’ when they cannot be procured in their recent state, 
over which the outside leaves of the cabbages are is an object of considerable importance in every 
to be spread. About two pounds of salt are requir-|well regulated family. 
ed for twenty middling sized cabbages. : The expense of sugar is frequently urged as a 
The head of the barrel, which should have been reason for not conserving fruits in housekeeping. 
previously well fastened together, is lastly to be and to this may be added the uncertainty of success 
put within the barrel above the leaves, and loaded from the strong fermentable quality of many fruits, 
with stones, to prevent the mixture from rising if the sugar has not been very liberally added. ‘They 
during the fermentation. ‘The mass thus com-|may indeed be conserved for a length of time with- 
ressed subsides, and the cabbage gives out its out sugar, by baking them in an oven, and then 
Juice, which rises to the surface; it is green, muddy, closely stopping them up; but if the cork becomes 
and feetid. It is to be drawn off by a spigot placed dry, the atmospueric air exchanges place with what 
two or three inches from the bottom, and re-placed jis impregnated by the fruit, which then soon be- 
by fresh brine. comes mouldy; some puipy fruits may be conserved 
MUSHROOM CATSUP. in good condition by the following method, for 


The name of catsup is given to several kinds of ere or even it is probable for a longer period, in 
liquid pickles, made of savoury vegetable substances | 4% climates. — ee an? 

—such as mushrooms, walnuts, &c. ‘The Tollowing Conservation of recent Fruits without sugar. 
method of preparing mushroom catsup is copied| The following fruits may be conserved without 
from the Cook’s Oracle: sugar; the more juicy iruits of the berry kind, such 





Marry, or not to marry? That is the question— 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The sullen silence of these cobweb rooms, 
Or seek in festive halls some cheerful dame, 
And, by uniting, end it. ‘To live alone— 
No more! And by marrying, say we end 
The heart-ache, and those throes and make-shifts 
Bachelors are heirs to. *Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. 
To marry—to live in peace— 
Perchance in war: aye, there’s the rub; «\° 
| For in the marriage state what ills may come, 
When we have shuffled off our liberty, 
Must give us pause. There’s the respect 
That makes us dread the bonds of wedlock; 
For who could bear the noise of scolding wives, 
The fits of spleen, th’ extravagance of dress, 
The thirst for plays, for concerts, and for balls; 
The insolence of servants, and the spurns 
That patient husbands from their consorts take, 
When he himself might his quietus gain, 
By living single. : 
Who would wish to bear 
The jeering name of Bachelor, 
But that the dread of something after marriage, 
(Ah, that vast eXpenditure of income, 
The tongue can scarcely tell,) puzzies the will, 
And makes us rather choose the single life, 
Than go to gaol for debts we know not of! 
Economy thus makes Bachelors of us still, 
And thus our melancholy resolution 
is still increased upon more various thought, 

[Answer to the above in our next.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CURE FOR THE ERYSIPELAS. 

Dear Sir, Walsingham, Somerset, Feb. 23d, 1826. 
~ [observed in the Farmer some time since, an in- 
quiry for a cure for the erysipelas—and without 
saying any thing about the “sacer ignis” of the an- 
cients, which Virgil mentions in the last line of his 
third Georgic, beg leave to communicate the fol- 
lowing: 

[ aceidentally met an acquaintance the other day 
whom.I had not seen for a long time, and having 











inquired for his family, he told me that his “alterum 
dimidium” had been very unwell—that she was at- | 
tacked with the St. Anthony's fire, insomuch that | 
he thought she would have died instantly; but there | 
was a venerable dame about the house, who, like 
Aunt Charity, had “the whole catalogue of yerb| 
teas at her fingers’ ends, from formidable worm-| 
wood cown to gentle balm,” who being roused, di-; 
rected them to get some dry nettle, (our E. Shore 
Linnzus, at Cambridge, could give its botany,) and 
make a strong tea of it. ‘They did so, and she was 
immediately relieved. The good man added, that’ 
“he thought all the world ought to know it;” and L| 


am happy in giving it publicity, but there is or, 


question which can only be answered by experi- 


ment. Will nettle or any other kind of tea produce | 


the same effect on men, as on “womankind’’? Vale, 
MonxBaRNs. 
D —seespeemnebidiiaisiniiaiidimmeieiaantaieeaenanatetint tania tte 
SPORTING OL‘{O. 








CHARLESTON RACES. 
The races over the Washington Course commen- 





ced on Wednesday, Feb. 22, betweea Col. Spann’s| the general favourite; but after the second heat, the 
Bertram and Mr. Harrison’s Lady Le Grange. Ber-| issue was doubted, and the impression was strongly 


tram took the two first heats. The iirst heat was run 
in handsome style, and was well contested: they were 
four mile heats—time not stated. 

Second day— Three mile heats, 


Mr. Harrison’s Aratus, ¢, & -3 
Col. Spann’s William, : 2 tt Se 
Mr. Singleton’s Saxe Weimar, : : 83 dr. 


First heat run in 5 minutes 54 seconds; second i 
5 minutes 46 seconds. ' 
Third day— Two mile heats, 


Col. Spann’s Sea Gull, : : : 12 83 1 
Mr. Harrison’s Frantic : : :2 1 2 $ 
Mr. Singleton’s Juliet, $'3 1493 


The first heat was run in $3 minutes 52 seconds— 
the second in 3 minutes and 50 seconds—the third 
in $ minutes and 514 seconds—and the fourth in 3 
minutes and 57 seconds. 

The racing of this day eclipsed entirely all that 
preceded it during the week. and will long be re- 
membered on the Washington Course, for its vicis- 








situdes, hard pushing, and fair competition. ‘The 
most intense interest was raised at the very com- 


at the close of the fourth contest for victory. 

First Heat.—Sea Gull the favourite, but he was 
hard pushed by Frantic, and all the horses were put 
to their speed from the start. 
heat, Frantic coming in second, while Juliet barely 
saved h«r distance. 

Second Heat.—The start was very foul, Frantic’ 
getting fully 60 yards in the lead. Sea Gull pushed 
him with great strength and speed, and came so 
hard upon him that Frantic took this heat by only’ 


mencement of the heats, and was kept up and in-| 


} 


creased till the last foot of ground was bounded over! 


Sea Gull took the} Mr. Eprrorn— 


about half a length—Juliet merely saving her dis- 
tance, 

After this heat, Frantic became the favorite, and 
the odds before in favour of Sea Gull were transfur- 
red to his conqueror on the second trial. Juliet 
was scarcely counted upon. 

Third Heat.—This was a very close heat, and, to 
the surprise of all, Juliet took it, Frantic coming in 
close behind her. 

In this stage of the racing, Juliet became the fa- 
vorite, as it was supposed she had been saved in the 
first and second heats, and showed in the third that 
her speed and bottom were excellent—three to one 
in her favour; and as each horse had now won a 
heat, and the fourth was to decide the contest, the 
greatest excitement and anxiety were felt by the 
spectators for the final issue of the race. 

Fourth Heat.—Frantic took the lead in gallant 
style, and maintained it throughout the first round, 
but in the second round he was beautifully passed 
by Juliet, Sea Gull barely holding his own. Bets 
were now 10-20 to one in favour of Juliet, but no 
takers: it was “Lombard street to a China Orange.” 

Sea Gull, however, was not to be couquered. At 
the last half mile of ihe track, he was put to his full 
stretch, and the struggle between him and Juliet 
became one of the handsomest ‘trials of speed ever 
seen on any course. All was breathless anxiety in 
the spectators, and so close was the contest, that 
the crowd could not pretend to judge which was the 
winner; but on passing the stand, the victory was 
declared to be gained by Sea Gull, he coming in 
just half a head before his well-trained competitor. 

Every heat was a hot one, the whip being put to 
all the horses from the jump. 

Handicap Race—-The regular racing having clos- 
ed on Friday, on Saturday the Handicap Race of 
three mile heats took place, and resulted as follows: 


Col. Spann’s Bertrand, : : : 22 11 
_Mr. Davenport’s Aratus, : : 133.3 
Mr. Harrison’s Creeping Kate, $ 1 2 dr. 


It was a splendid race, being throughout closely 
contested. At the commencement, Bertrand was 


in favour of Creeping Kate. 

The first heat was taken by Aratus, beating Ber- 
trand a head—Creeping Ka e holding in. , The se- 
cond heat was taken by Creeping Kate, beating 
Bertrand by three lengths--Aratus holding in. ‘The 
third heat was taken by Bertrand, beating Creeping 
Kate, Aratus holding in. ‘The last heat was com- 
pletely a trial of speed, between Bertrand and Ara- 
tus (Creeping Kate Peing withdrawn.) ‘The start 
was fair, and each moment produced a change of 
opinion, Bertrand and Aratus being alternately 
ahead of each other. Victory at last declared in fa- 
vour of Bertrand—he beating Aratus a ueck. 

The first heat was run in 5 minutes 474 seconds. 

Second heat in 5 minutes 474 seconds. 

Third heat in 5 minutes 534 seconds. 

Fourth heat in 5 minutes 534 seconds. 

Thus the twelve miles were run in 23 minutes 22 
seconds. ‘This is called in the Charleston papers 
“the greatest race on record,” beating the ground 
covered by the celebrated Eclipse and Henry race 
on Long island, by 26 seconds—exceeding any 
thing ever before known on the Washington Course, 
and challengin, the history of the turf in any coun- 
try for superior fleetness and bottom.” 





DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 


You have been misinformed as to Mr. hav- 
ing an infallible remedy for distemper in dogs. { 
have sometimes given turbith mineral, say three 
doses of almsi, 3 grains each, every other day, 
which you bave no doubt seen has been highly re- 





in the early of the disease. From my experi- 
ence I believe the only thing necessary to keep the 
distemper off, is to keep the animal’s bowels open. 
To effect this, as soon as the distemper shews itself 
in the eye, give a table spoonful of sweet oil every 
day or two, as may be required. I believe it is ac- 
knowledged that costiveness alone occasions the 
distemper. 
Respectfully, W.B.S. 
Feb. 23, 1826. 
[P. S—Another gentleman ascribes the distempet 
to the dogs cutting their teeth.) ; 


ane 


From another correspondent—an old and liberal 
sportsman, in the gentlemanly sense of the word, 
we have the following item:—I have never lost a 
dog of any kind by the distemper; or by going mad; 
owing, as [ have thought, to my keeping for the 
dogs’ constant use, a trough of clean water, in which 
was placed three or four rolls of brimstone.” 


Societe: —_———— 
- TES PARMRR. 


Bautimore, Fripay, Marcu 10, 1826. 














STATISTICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—To the col- 
lectors and city authorities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, Fredericksburg, 
Richmond and Norfolk, and to the manufacturers 
of wool—The Editor of the American Farmer, at 
Baltimore, is desirous of getting, through your kind 
assistanee, certain statistical information which may 
be highly useful to the public, and especially to the 
cultivators of grain in the United States. ¢ 

It is well known to all, and sensibly felt by the 
grain growing states, that since the establishment 
of the peace of Europe, and the consequent cessation 
of the demand from that quarter for the surplus of 
bread stuffs which we cultivate for foreign markets, 
that the quantity of that product of agriculture, has 
so far exceeded the demand, that the consequent 
fall in prices has produced a wide spread pecuniary 
pressure and embarrassment in those agricultural 
districts which had been exclusively devoted to their 
cultivation. To procure relief from this, wherever 
the climate and svil would admit of change, some 
other objects of cultivation have been substituted, 
as wool, cotton, tobacco, &c. Hence it has become 
an object with those grain farmers, who from the 
peculiar fitness of their soil, or from their locality, 
have been induced to persevere in the cultivation of 
wheat, to be able to form a just conclusion as to the 
effect to be produced upon the price of the article, 
by. the partial abandonment of its cultivation, which 
has already taken place, and from the annually in- 
creasing Consumption from the increase of popula- 
tion in our cities and manufacturing districts, and in 
the eastern and southern parts of the union, where 
it cannot be advantageously grown. The question 
for farmers is, whether under existing circumstan- 
ces, they have a reasonable prospect of such im, 
provement in the reward of their labours, as will 
justify the continuance of the cultivation of wheat 
to its present extent, or whether still more of agri- 
cultural capital and labour ought not to be diverted 
to other objects. To enable us to form a just con- 
clusion upon this oe, bao point, it would be high- 
ly advantageous to know what was the export of 
flour and wheat to foreign countries, from the ports 
of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, 
Fredericksburg, Richmond, and Norfolk, several- 
ly; and what the quantity of flour inspected in each 
of these places in the years 1790—'95—1800—’05 
—’'10, 415, 20, ’25.—This information as to exports, 
may be derived, it is supposed, from the custom- 
house books of those ports; and as to the quantity of 
flour inspected. from the inspectors’ books in the 





commended, and have had dogs cured by it if taken 


different cities and towns, or their returns made te 
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their respective corporations. The places named| Nimrod Owings, of Frederick county, well known 
are the principal inspections of flour, and ports of as a most skilful connoisseur of horses, his judg- 
exportation for the grain growing country, east of ment being proved by the superiority of his own 
the Alleghany. The information which such a doc |stoek, which is always in much demand. ‘The dam 
ument would present, in connection with the census /of Fanny, bred by Mr. Owings, was got by the cele- 
of the United States, at different periods of time, brated full bred horse Montezuma. ‘The stallion, 
would afford the means of forming an opinion how|Tom Jefferson, is upwards of 16 hands—was Jet 
far the home demand is growing upon the supply—)to a few mares last season at $20, and has proved 
what has been the effect of the cessation of foreign himself a sure foal getter. 
demand upon the product; and at what period we 
may calculate upon fair prices, from the home mar- 
ket alone—and with such views, farmers will be en- 
abled better to judge how far it may be their inter- 
est to increase their flocks of sheep, or make any! 
other change in the application of their land and la- 
bour. It would also be a desirable piece of informa- 
tion, how far the growing wool manufactories of our} Saxt.-—A well to obtain salt water, is boring near 
country keep pace in their demands,with the increas-| Wheeling, Va_ the present depth of which is more 
ing quantity of wool which our country produces,and | than nine hundred feet. The chisel is now acting 
wili continue more and more to produce. upon a rock almost as hard as itself, and the pro- 
_ @ |8ress is very slow. 

¢¥-Barcey.—There is but little barley comingin| Sr.z.—The sewing silk and raw silk produced in 
now, and not much expected. ‘The brewers have| Windham county, Connecticut, is estimated to be 
generally secured their stock for the season. One worth 45,000 dollars per annum. 
wants a few hundred bushels, and is offering 85 to 
90 cents per bushel. One dollar per bushel was 
paid for several parcels purchased during the win-| 
ter. All prudent brewers secure their stock by the| 
first of January, when it can be done. It would be| 
unsafe to depend on a supply by water after that| 
time. There is very little grown in the neighbour- | 








$#The Legislature of Maryland have passed an 
act establishing a Board of Publick Works, and 
certain acts for the prosecution of particular im- 
provements of a publick nature—whereof we shall 
be able to give a better account in our next. 














Toxsacco.—Inspections in the three State wre- 
houses for the month of February—120 hhds. 


SUGAR MAPLE TREES. 
The subscriber, proprietor of the Nursery at Linnean 
Hill, near Washington, has for sale a quantity of sugar 











,son,” will then be exposed to sale for eash. 


hood, and of late years the price has been too low, 


to bring it any distance by land; the last crop was 
quite short and very inferior. Many farmers cut 
none, and but few more than half acrop. Malting 
cannot be done to advantage before the loth Octo- | 
ber or after the first of April. In warm weather the | 
growth is rapid and weakens the grain. Annexed! 
are the prices of beer and casks. It is supposed to} 
be generally known that our brewers deliver beer in 
every part of the city, and on board vessels free of 
charge. Considerable quantities of beer are shipped, | 
but not so much as formerly. The decline in the} 
trade is owing, probably, more to the prevailing dis- 
osition to economize, than to any other cause. 
ee member of a family is permitted to partake 
of beer; the master of the family is ashamed to 
deny it; but, as he drinks all the erdent liquors 


himself, he buys little else. Uurs is not a beer! auction, at the New Bull’s Head inn, (kept by Thomas! Spermaceti, winter . 
drinking country, its virtues are not known, and | Swift) corner of Fourth-street and the Bowery, in the PORK, Baltimore Mess, 
city of New-York, on Tuesday, the 21st day of March, | 


whiskey is too cheap. If beer was in common use, | 
it is thought we should have as many fair com-| 
plexions and rosy cheeks here, as in England; at} 
least among the ladies, and those who are not ex- 
posed to the sun. 


Table beer,- - + - - - $4 per barrel, 

Strong do. - - - - - 6 « 

Single Ale, - - - - - - 6 * 

Double do. - - - - - : ees 
Charge for casks when taken out of the city— 

Barrel, - - - - - - - $3 

Half barrel, - - - - - 2 


Quarter barrel, - 14 
When returned, which can be done at any time, 
the money will be returned to the purchaser. 





$3-The widow of the late Thomas Lewis, who 
supplied us all with so many fine vegetables, and 
whose cantaleups were so delicious, has advertised a 
large portion of his property for sale, on Monday 
next, the 13th day of March. Amongst other ani- 
mals of much value as blooded mares, colts, &c. the} 
fine young Cleveland bay stallion “Tom Jerrer-| 





was foaled on the 2d September, 1822—was got by! 
the imported horse Exile, for which the late Robert 
Patterson gave 100 guineas, when a yearling, in| 
England. He is out of Fanny, formerly the pro- 


He | of Cattie, Sheep and Swine—The Rot in Sheep cured by 
ry of Ancient and Modern Wines, by Alexander Hen- 


mesticate the Mexican Hog—itecipes for Sourkraut, | 
Catsup, and Preserved Fruits—The Bachelor’s Soliloquy , 


maple trees of a handsome growth and a size suitable 
for transportation and planting, which he recommends 
as combining more useful qualities than any other tree 
planted for ornament—from it is made a sugar of an ex- 
cellent quality, and vinegar equal if not superior to ci- 


| der vinegar; the firm of the tree is beautiful and regu- 


lar, its boughs pus:essing strength and elasticity, seldom 
or never are broken by the winds; its dense and beauti- 
fully green foliage is entirely exempt from the depreda- 
tions of foul insects. 

He has also as usual a good assortment of fruit and 
ornamental trees; Flowering Shrubs and Green House 


plants, and Quicks of the American Hedging thorn, and | 


Pyricant tree, or Evergreen thorn. 
JOSHUA PEIRCE. 





SAXONY SHEEP. 
The Saxon Merino Sheep, recently imported by Sam- 
uel Candler & Co. from Bremen, will be sold at Public 


at 11 o’clock, A. M_ This flock consists of 40 Rams, 120 
Ewes, and 6 Lambs; and was selected from the finest 

ocks in Germany, by a gentleman who went out express- 
ly for that purpose. For fineness and softness of Wool 
and beauty of carcase, they have never been equalled by 
any Sheep imported into this country. So highly were 
they estimated in Bremen, that a large advance was of- 
fered fur them before they were shipped. They are 
young, vigorous, and in fine health, with their fleeces on. 
Samples of the Wool can be seen at the office. To give 
a fair opportunity to all who may be desirous of obtain- 
ing this valuable breed, it is inte: ded that no selection 
will be allowed, or sale be made, of any part until the 
above day, when they will be put in lots to suit purcha- 
sers. For particulars and terms, apply to 

SAML. CANDLER & CO. 
No. 2 Exchange Building, New-York. 
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PRICES CURRENT. ee 
WHOLESALE.| RETAIL” 
ARTICLES. Per) omi to om te 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbi.| 8 8 25] eeeoas 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 4 10/9 12 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 33; 34} 40) 59 
COFFEE, Java,...-.|— 16 17 22) 95 
Havana,....|— 15 17 18} 99 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 15 17 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 13; 154 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,; — 33 
An advance of 1 cent; — 
each number to No. 18.| — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12} 124) 14) 4g 
Dipt, . .. +. asco. = 10 1] ii 124 
CHEESE,...... oe |— 8} 10) 1a} 45 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — $2; 33/ 31 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl.| 2 75) 3 00] 5 wo 
Shad, trimmed, —/|6 8 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush} 90 1 00 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 50) 4 62) & 50) ¢ 95 
Ee eee —|4 4 25 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 50 5 00 
Wiss ch we eces Ib. 9 11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |25]b} 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush 72 75 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00) 1 05 
do. Lawler,..... a 715) 92 
Oe. - TE, sos + — 80; 92 
do. White Flint,. . | — | 2 00 
Rye, ..ccecces _ 60; 62 
Barley,......-- _ 90; 95 
Clover Seed, Red . . jbush| 3 75, 4 00, 5 00 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | Ib.| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, (bush\ 1 75 2 00 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,| — { 1 25 1 50; 
Timothy Seed,....|—/ 2 25 2 50 
Oe ee he & 688 — 40} 42 45 
Beans, White, ....|—j| 1 50 1 75) 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |215 220 
Do. Country... . | — {120 i130 
MOPS... 25 3a oo Ib. 27; 380) 387 50 
HOGS’ LARD,..... |— 9, 94 12 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 24) 26 
MOLASSES, sugar-house' gal. 45 62) % 
Havana, Ist qual. .. | — 25; 264' 372 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,! bbl.) 3 00; 3 25, 3 75 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib.{ 7 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 1 75 
| eer ee —/|2 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | — | 2 00 
OIL, Whale, common, . (gal. 30 40| 50 
— 70 88; 1 00 
bbl |12 50) 
do. Prime,. . . | — | 9 75,10 00 
'PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 5 25 
(RICK, fresh, ...... Ib] 3 5} fg 
SOAP. Baltimore White,| lb. 12 14 18} 99 
Brown and yellow,| — 54 7 8} - 12 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 26) 263 38 50 
| PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 75; 1 00) 1 25/none 
| APP!.E BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- | 374 50 none 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.]b.)}13 50 15 16 
do. Brown, .. | — | 9 50/10 
Louisiana, .....- — | 7 80) 9 60/10 11 
OS FOES Trees tS 19 22 20; 8 
Lump, ..... oeoel|— 16 18; 20 
SPICES, Cloves,....|— 78 1 00 
Ginger, Ground,. .. | — 7 12 
Pepper,.....0.- _- 17 25 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... {bush} 46) 48 
Liverpool Blown .. | — 53{ 55) 75 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |cwt.) 9 50 12 50 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. | gal.| 2 50; 3 00) 3 50] 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 20) 1 30) 2 00 
a ss oye es — | 1 15} 1 25) 1 50) 1% 
SS eee e « « 1G0R4 4 8 5 00) 9 00 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.{ 1 50} 2 00 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d) Ib. 35} 40/) washed 
do. crossed,.. | — 28 30 bat free of 
Common, Country, . | — 25 tage, 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — $3; $5 
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SHEEP—COLUMELLA. 
Curwen’s Repty. 


«Columella asserts ‘“‘again Mr. Powel says, the 
sheep which produce the finest fleeces, are not ne- 
cessarily the best to form a breeding flock,” “‘now I 
‘ake the converse of this proposition to be true.” 
(American Farmer, Dec. 30, 1825. , 

Does Columella mean, the converse of the opi- 
nion conveyed in the paragraph, whereof he gives 
but a fragment? Mr. Powel had said in the same 
page, “the quantity and quality of the wool are 
matters of serious importance, when the value of 
sheep is to be determined, I do not mean, by qua- 
lity, the fineness of fibre alone; nor do I mean to 
confine the remark to sheep, whose wool is of 
the finer sort. ‘The filaments of combing wool 
should part readily; those of fine wool should be 
soft and elastic, as if it had been frizzled. ‘The 
mere fineness of the fibre or length of the staple, 
is not the only test of excellence, a diseased, or 
half starved sheep produces fine wool, but not an 
elastic nor useful material ” (Therefore) “the sheep 
which produce the finest fleeces, are not necessarily 
the best to form a breeding flock. If their constitu- 
tions be not good, if their forms be bad, the secre- 
tion of yolk, which is essential for the support of 
the fleece, must be small; the offspring consequent- 
ly, will be a degenerate race. ‘Thus, in selecting 
Hiden, regard should be given to their forms, 
even in those parts of the country, where the de- 
mand for the carcass is so small, as to make mutton 
of little value.” 

Itis evident he did not desire, that attention 
should be given for the enlargement of size; he had 
previously observed——“‘large size does not more de- 
termine, the extent of usefulness in the quadruped, 
than in the man.” Mr. Powel has never recom- 
mended the exclusion of Merino sheep, nor has he 
opposed the multiplication of this valuable race, in 
those parts of America, where the population is not 
dense, and where a market for flesh cannot be 
found. He even ventured to suggest the mode, by 
which, he supposed, the excellence of the fleece 
might be secured. It has been seen, that his opi- 
nions are sustained by the best European and Ame- 
rican authorities, by scientific as well as practical 
men; by breeders, wool growers and wool staplers, 
and that they are sanctioned by the most important 
agricultural associations, the Bath Society, and the 
British Board. 

Columella says—‘the essential value of the Meri- 
no is in the fleece.” With this opinion Mr. Powel 
certainly will not contend. But Coiumella pro- 
ceeds——‘‘the difference between that of a fine and 
an indifferent one may be estimated from the fact, 
that one class of wool makes cloth worth ten dol- 
lars per yard, while anvther class, to an unskilful 
eye not perceptibly coarser, makes cloth worth six 
dollars.” 

Has he not forgotten the larger quantity of wool, 
independent of the good flesh, afforded by certain 
breeds, and various important manufactures, in 
which fine wool cannot be employed? If a man 
have not ten dollars, is he to go without a coat? Are 
the slaves of the South, the labourers, artificers, 
farmers, sailors, are the productive classes in the 
North to go naked or wear fine coats? Are they 
not to be regarded when imposts for exclusion, are 
forced upon the products of European industry, for 
which their wages in producing the ‘luxuries of the 
rich” might be exchanged? 

Are not the beds of the poor to be covered with 
blankets? Will not the luxury of the rich require 
their floors to be decorated with carpets? “And will 
not the poor require fvod and raiment whilst minis- 
tering to their real or imaginary wants? Are not 
fhen, the carcass, and the weight as well as fineness, 
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of the fleece to be estimated, in the husbandman’s 
account? 

Columella quaintly continues, ‘‘we might as well 
be told, that we ought to raise rye instead of wheat, 
as coarse wool instead of fine, because the first 
was used by the poor chiefly—or that instead of 
our feeding cattle with a view to increase the pro- 
portions of their most valuable parts, (which are 
paid a high price for, and consumed by the rich,) it 
would be as well to have all necks and shins to 
feed the poor with.” 

But would he assert, that in the neighbourhood 
of large towns, where the straw of rye ts nearly as 
valuable as the grain which it bears, or where the land 
is not fitted to bear wheat, the farmer should in op- 
position to his interests grow wheat, because the 
Sarinaceous matter of rye is less valuable when pro- 
cured? Would he feed his horses and slaves upon 
wheat? Should neither rye, buckwheat, oats nor 
Indian corn be grown? And would he imply, by 
way of corollary, that “‘necks and shins” are nutri- 
tious, as sirloins and rumps, and should be enlarg- 
ed for the consumption of the poor, before they had 
been taught, to feed upon offal or masticate bone? 

Columella sagaciously remarks at the close of 
his second number—‘“In selecting, therefore, strict 
attention should be paid to these properties; and as 
the inspection of the wool over the whole body of 
the sheep, will be the best possible guide to deter- 
mine the value of the animal, there is no occasion 
for examining other marks—such as the yolk, dew- 
laps, and woolly heads, I should as soon think of 
judging of a piece of cloth, by the colour or qua- 
lity of the packing around it, as to look for such 
marks when the wool could be seen.” 

When packages of cloth shall have been gifted 
with generative powers, some analogy in Columel- 
la’s illustration may be found. Have we not learn- 
ed, that all breeders are guided by characteristic 
marks, when seeking purity of blood? His rule, 
may assist skin dealers and drovers, but it can ne- 
verte adopted by an “intelligent breeder” until he 
shall have been “taught” that experience should 
yield to the ingenious speculations of ‘public spi- 
rited” but ‘unskilful” men. 

Packages of cloth, are valued for qualities, most 
of which are evident and external. ‘They are not 
regarded for intrinsic properties; yet the mark of a 
well known manutacturer, whose cloth had always 
been good, it is to be presumed, would not be en- 
tirely overlooked, as all the qualities of cloth, even 
its durability, the fastness of its colours, cannot, by 
mere examination be ascertained. , 

But when animals are to be selected, valued for 
properties which are inherent, excellence which ‘has 
been determined, and is to be continued, throughout 
generation ufter generation, external characteristic 
marks, must be observed as indicative of their pre- 
sence, or the purity of blood. | would inquire whether 
an improver of horses, skilled in his art, could be 
tempted to breed for the purposes of the turf, from 
an animal, whose neck was loaded with a bushy 
mane, whose fetlocks and legs were encumbered 
with coarse and rough hair, although he had the 
symmetry of the Godolphin Arabian, throughout 
his whole form—or whether, if he desired the pa. 
tient, and heavy horse of Suffolk, for draught, he 
would overlook the ample mane, or large tufts 
which invariably attend the thorough bred animals 
of that race. Or would any man, whether “spe- 
culative” or practical, disregard the flat nose, thick 
lip and ‘woolly head” of the African, the straight 
hair and prominent nose of the American Indian, if 
seeking on the confines of Georgia, an individual 
of either race, where intercopulation frequent! 
causes amalgamation of features, if I may be al. 
lowed the phrase, and various tints, from that of 
the sooty negro, to the bright colour of the lord of 
the American woods. 





How do naturalists class animals? Without en- 


trenching upon the prerogatives of the learned jn 
phrenology, my experience as ‘‘a breeder,” has 
taught me, that external charaeteristics, are the 
surest, although not the only, tests of inherent pro- 
perties, of every quadruped race. - : 
Hereafter, probably, this intelligent and interest- 
ing writer may be taught, that the family of sheep, 
which called forth his observations, is one of an in- 
ferior race of Merinoes, or possibly it may be a 
new variety, pa ary we to those, with which the va- 
rious writers who have been quoted, the wool sta- 
plers and breeders who have been cited, have had 
the ill fortune to meet. Curwen. 





SOUTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETIES. 

Report of the Meeting of the Delegates of Agricul- 
tural Societies, held at the Carolina Coffee house, in 
Charleston, on Wednesday, Feb. 22, 1826, pursy- 
ant to public advertisement. 

In the course of the past year, the Agricultural 
Society of St. John’s Colleton, addressed a circu- 
lar to te sister societies in the state, enclosing the 
following preamble and resolves: 

*“Whereas, the blessings which agriculture, un- 
der divine favour, is calculated to bestow upon man, 
are so rich and manifold, as almost, if not entirely 
to exceed his capacity either to enumerate or ap- 
preciate; and which, whilst they should lead us to 
express a sincere and heartfelt gratitude to the 
giver of every good and pertect gift, should also 
cause us to consider it as the bounden duty of 
every man, to use his utmost efforts to promote its 
best and most permanent interests. And whereas, , 
under a government like that with which these Uni- 
ted States are blessed, it is peculiarly fitting that we 
should encourage and cherish a love for agriculture, 
as an attachment to ‘he soil begets an ardent love of 
country, and the cultivation of it is strikingly adapt- 
ed to the creation a! d maintenance of a bold, hardy, 
independent and patriotic militia, who would not 
only be fully competent to defend our country in 
case of foreign invasion; but also to secure it against 
refractory and aspiring demagogues at home. The 
truth of this position has been too often illustrated 
to need further proof in confirmation of it. And 
whereas, by the powerful effects of preconcerted 
and united measures, commerce has ever secured 
to itse.f the countenance and assistance of protect- 
ing ‘ws, and like patronage is now extended to 
devnestic manufactures, whilst agriculture, the pa- 
reat and nourisher of rational liberty, is left to 
struggle, as it were, for its very existence, unaided 
by any legislative interference, rendering it thereby 
imperiously necessary for its friends and supporters 
to step forward in its behalf, to secure to it all the 
benefits which can flow from the concerted and 
systematic measures ef the wise and prudent. 

“Therefore, Resolved, That this society recom- 
mend to her sister societies throughout the state, to 
send three delegates, chosen from among their 
members, to meet at Columbia during the session 
of the Legislature, who shall constitute a society, 
which shall be known by the name of —— 
whose especial duty it shall be, to watch over th 
interests of agriculture—to suggest, when necessa- 
ry, the passage of laws which might advance its 
interests, and to collect information upon all subjects 
connected with their official duties, from every avail » 
able-source; which, by being communicated to the 
individual societies of which they are members, 
would of consequence, result in such a mass of agri- 
cultural information as would, in due course, give 
rise to systems of agriculture, and rural economy ge- 
nerally, of such unerring a character, as would se- 
cure to the active operator all the success to his la- 
bours, which would be left within the control of man. 
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“Also Resolved, That the third Wednesday in 
February next, being the 22d of the month, and 
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the first Wednesday of the races in Charleston, be} At the first conference, certaia difficulties pre- 
recommended as the day on whica the delegates of | sented themselves relative to the location of the 
those agricultural societies, that may adopt the) Association, and the manner in which the annual 
foregoing resolutions, shall assemble at Charleston,| contribution of each society should be apportioned. 
with a view to framing a constitution and by-laws; From the disposition of the committee, however, to 
for the government of the society coatemplated to yield all sectional predilection, and to remove every 
be —— —e a |impediment in the way of their purpose, those diffi- 
Signed, ‘M. SEABROOK, President. | culties have happily been removed 
Isaac Aviv, Cor. See’'ry, 4. 8. St. John’s Colleton.”| As the proposed plan of union is to be submitted 
to every agricultural society of this state, for their 
The important measure proposed by the St. John’s | approbation and sanction, it is confidently antici- 
Colleton Agricultural Society, was concurred in by pated that no minor consideration will deter them 
ae ements emigre ny three a pee gp tg Pag — | amt 
0 represent them at the intended meeting. At the} Societies possessing the right of offering amen 
hour appointed, the following gentlemen attended, ments to the contemplated constitution, the general 
in behalf of their respective societies: meeting, at its first session, will thus be enabled 





St. John’s Colleton—Whitemarsh B. Seabrook,'to avail itself of the information and experience of 


John R Mathewes and Joseph Whaley. the whole agricultural community; and hence, to 

Pendleton—Thomas Pinckney, jun., and John E.| devise a more enlarged and efficient scheme of go- 
Colhoun. vernment. 

South Carolina—William Washington, Edward| When the first meeting shall have been held, 
Brown and James Cuthbert. | your committee conceive, that the greatest difficul- 

Barnwell District—John S. Bellinger and Barnet} ty wil have been surmounted. ‘The feelings inci- 
H. Brown. {dent to such an interesting assemblage, would alone 

St. Helena—Charles G. Capers, Thomas Aston | create an excitement, highly favourable to the ac- 
Coffin and Charles W. Capers. complishment of their general views. 

St. Paul’s—Charles EF. Rowand. The agriculture of South Carolina may be said 

Colonel Thomas Pinckney was called to the) to be confined to particular districts. While in one 
chair, and Edward Brown appointed secretary; | direction, the scene that opens to our view is bright 
when Mr. Whitemarsh B. Seabrook addressed the and cheering, in many sections of the state, dilapi- 
meeting, explanatory of the object for which it had dated houses, and abandoned farms, show the pros- 


—_— 
composing the union, each, to appoint not less than 
two or more than five members; and it shall 
their duty to furnish the delegates with a certj 
of their appointment after the following form: At a 
meeting of ,on the day of —_ 
18S—, A. B. C. D. &e. were duly elected delegates 
to represent this society, on all meetings of the 
United Agricultural Society of South Carolina, for 
two years, commencing from the first Monday in 
December next. 

Art. IIL. ‘The officers of the society shali consist 
of a President, two Vice Presidents, Treasurer, Re. 
cording Secretary and Corresponding Secretary 
and a Committee of Communications, to be com. 
posed of one delegate from each society. 

Art. IV. It shall be the duty of the President tg 
preserve order in the general meetings, and to per- 
form all other duties appertaining to his office, 

Art. V. In the absence of the President, at any 
meeting. the senior Vice President to take the chair. 
and in the absence of the President and Vice Presi. 
dents the meeting to appoint a Chairman from 
among the members present. If any other officer 
is absent, the society shall nominate a member to 
supply the vacancy, pro tempore. 

Art. VI. The Recording Secretary shall faithfully 
register the proceedings of the society, and preserve 
all papers that may be entrusted to his charge. 

Art. VIL. It shall be the duty of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary to carry on the necessary correspon- 
dence of the society; and, when directed, to trang- 














been convened, and of the importance of a general’ tration of a system, which, for causes not now ne-/mit to each society a copy of the several papers 
Society to the agricultural interests of the state, cessary to be detailed, the wisdom and foresight of which may have been transmitted to the general 


after which the following resolutions were unani- the constituted authorities should have been exert-| 


mously carried: |ed to prevent. Shall the sites, once the seat of in- 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to re-| dustry, wealth and health, be restored to their pris- 
port a constitution for an United Agricultural So-jtine beauty and fertility; or shall they be destined 
eiety in this state; and that the chairman be re-|to become the residence of the ‘‘banditti of the 
quested to nominate one delegate from each society black?” Shall an useful class of the community 
represented at the meeting, te act as the com- continue to grope in the labyrinth of Ethiopian 
mittee. | stupidity, or shall they be instructed in the theory 

Resolved, That Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, John and practice of that profession, whose duty they 
E. Colhoun, Edward Brown, John S. Bellinger, now but nominally perform? Is agricultural science, 
Charles G. Capers and Charles E. Rowand, do by nature, circumscribed within narrow limits, or 
constitute a committee for the purpose above stated. can its countless blessings be disseminated by pri- 


Resolved, That the chairman be requested to be-| ¥ate zeal or public patronage? Are the farmers of 


come one of the committee this state so dead to their true interests, that they 
Resolved, ‘That this meeting do adjourn to meet cannot be aroused to a simultaneous movement in 
again on Friday evening next, at six o’clock. |the sacred cause of their vocation? To these ques- 
Signed, THOMAS PINCKNEY, Jr. | tions, let_the intelligence, the patriotism and the 


E Dosw, Bes’ Chai ride of South Carolina respond. 
ee ee a we wairman.|" ‘That the proposed union may tend to promote 


, ; the welfare of every class of the community—to 

At the adjourned meeting, held agreeably to the| meliorate the physical condition of the state, and 
last resolve of the previous one, the Beaufort Agri-| to place South Carolina on an eminence still higher 
cultural Society was represented by Mr. Barnwell,| than the elevated ground she now occupies, is the 
one of its delegates, attending. Dr. Scriven, the! fervent prayer of the committee, individually and 


president, Mr. Frederick Fraser, the correspond-| collectively. 
ing secretary, and Messrs. James Heyward and| WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK, 
Chairman 


James Bowman, members, of the Barnwell District Rpowarp Brown, 
Agricultural Society, attended the meeting, and ex- Secretary to the Committee. 


ressed their concurrence in its object and proceed-| 4 constitution for the government of the contem- 
ings. | The Soo presented ee + ed chair- plated Society, was next presented, which, having 
man its report, which was approved and accepted | }een considered by sections, and a few slight amend- 
by the meeting. ments proposed, was finally agreed to in the follow- 
ing form, to wit: 

The undersigned agricultural societies, with a 
view to establish an union, to insure an accordance 
in their sentiments and measures, to found an agri- 
cultural school and a professorship of agriculture, 
to collect and disseminate information, and the 
more effectually to promote the permanent interest 
of their creation, do agree to unite under the name 
and style of the United Agricultural Society of 
South Carolina; and to adopt the following as their 
articles of association: 

Article I. There shall be held annually on the 
first Monday in December, a general meeting of the 
societies by delegation at Columbia, S. C. 

Art. IL It shall be incumbent on the societies 


Reporr. 


The committee appointed to prepare and digest 
a plan of association for the agricultural societies 
of this state, beg leave to report, That with a view 
to insure the accomplishmeut of their object, they 
have deemed it advisable, by avoiding all unneces- 
sary detail, to draft such articles of association 
only, as are essential to the organization of the 
contemplated union. Your committee are decided- 
ly of opinion, that it would be legislating injudi- 
ciously, to attempt at this time to effect all the im- 
portant measures in prospect. To progress with 
due ceution, and to consult the general feeling of 
the community, they are persuaded, is the proper 
course to be pursued,’ 





meeting. The corresponding secretary shall be, ez 
Officio, a member of the Committee on Communica- 
tions. 

Art. VIII. The Committee on Communications 
shall prepare and digest all papers ordered for pub- 
lication, and perform such other duties as it may be 
directed to discharge. 

Art. IX. It shall be incumbent on the societies 
composing the Union to transmit to the United So- 
ciety, at the meeting in December, a fair copy of 
all the important original communications which 
may have been read before them 

Art. X. Any society formed for the same general 
}Objects may become a member of the Union b 
|sending delegates to the general meeting, who shall 
subscribe to these articles for their society. 

Art. XI. ‘The delegation from each society, at the 
first general meeting, shall have one vote. 

Art. XII. Until the society shall adopt a plan of 
raising funds to meet its exigences, each society who 
| Shall agree to send a delegate or delegates, and sign 
these articles, shall pay to the Treasurer of the 
| United Society the sum of twenty dollars, at the 
meeting in December next. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of this meeting, to transmit to the president of 
every society here represented, and all other agri- 
cultural societies in the state, copies of our pro- 
ceedings for approbation and ratification; and upon 
the receipt of their acceptance or rejection, it shall 
be his further duty to communicate the information 
to each society who shall have consented to the 
Union. 

Resolved, That to carry these articles of associa- 
tion into effect, it is necessary that five societies 
should consent to their ratification. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to 
publish 150 copies of the proceedings of this meet- 
ing, for the information of the agricultural societies 
of the state; and that the editors of newspapers in 
this city, the editor of the Carolina Journal, Co- 
lumbia ‘Telescope, and American Farmer, and edi- 
tors of newspapers in this state friendly to the ob- 
ject ofthe meeting, be requested to publish this 


report. 
THOMAS PINCKNEY, Jr. 


Signed, 
Epwarp Brows, Sec’ry. Chairman. 
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SCIENTIF IC MEMORANDA—APPLICABLE 
TO RURAL ECONOMY. 
(Continued from p. 402.) 
Manures. 


«Where vegetable substances are decomposed 
by fermentation, there is a quick union of oxygen 
and carbon; and this carbonic acid gas, called for- 
merly fixed air, risés up in vapor, and flies away. 
But when this process goes on more slowly, as in 
a dunghill lately turned over, or in black garden 
mould lately turned over, and thus exposed to the 
air, much of which retnains in the cavities of the 
hot bed or border, this carbonic acid is slowly pro- 
duced, and is absorbed by vegetable roots, I sup- 

ose in its fluid state, or dissolved in water, before 
it acquires so much heat as to rise in the atmos- 
here in the form of gas. This carbonic acid gas 
in its fluid state, or dissolved in water, not in its 
grial or gaseous state, is the principal food of plants, 





as appears, because their solid fibres consist princi- 
ally of carbon, and their fluids of water.” Dar- | 
win'’s Phytologia, x. 5. 
This explains the importance of excluding heat}! 


before sunrise. He persevered in this way until he 
got in a crop of wheat, which, to the astonishment 
of the neighbourhood, tuned out very abundant in 
its product. ‘This could be ascribed to no other 
cause than turning the soil repeatedly while the dew 
was upon it. 





Water. 

Few persons appreciate the importance of good 
water, which is not only essen‘al to health, but ne- 
cessary in most of the manipulations of the manu- 
facturer, where water is employed as an agent.— 
**We could easily account for all the bad effects of 
water on the human body, and show that by the 
separation of the acid from the terrestrial base, 
which will bappen in the body, several diseases 
must arise. ‘hese unwholesome effects of hard 
water may be prevented by previously mixing alka- 
line salts with it.” Home’s experiments, p. 295. Parkes 
recommends barytes, pearlash, oil of vitriol, fresh! 
burnt lime, &c. to purify bad water; but as their use 


the year before, amounted to about 30,000 bhds.; 
and our own state, with an average crop, is fully 
equal to the whole consumption of the world 
of that particular kind. This fact is at once known 
to the consumers in Europe, and they govern the 
prices accordingly. The merchants in Holland are 
in the habit of publishing monthly reports, of the 
stock on hand, as compared with the same period 
the year before. Whether this practice has grown 
out of legal enactments or custom, I know not, but 
it certainly has the effect of keeping ihe foreign 
merchants and consumers well informed. If 25,000 
hhds. be fully equal to the consumption, and this 
state under tolerable circumstances will produce 
that number, indeed generally exceeds it, what can 
the citizens of Ohio promise themselves by going 
extensively into the culture of this article? ‘The- 
thing is ridiculous. One stout crop in each state 
would reduce the price to about $3 per hundred, or 
less. Will the expense of carriage from that state 
afford any thing like profit at that rate? ‘The state- 





requires chemical knowledge, and the directions for 
using them are too lengthy to be transcribed, I refer, 
those to his essay on water, who wish for further! 


ments here made are incontrovertible, and known 
to every intelligent man who has any experience in 
the business. As a faithful sentinel to the agricul- 


and air (necessary agents in fermentation) from i@formation. But to enable persons tu ascertain the} tural interests of this country, you are bound to 


yard dung, by a good coat of straw and stack litter, 
or by a covering of earth, until the farmer is ready | 
to cart it to his field; and of inimediately covering} 
it with the plough, and planting upon the soil;—tor. 
it should not be forgotten that long manure is best, 
applied to hoed crops; and after nourishing these,’ 
it is as useful for small grains, as the rotted manure | 
that has fermented in the yard. 





Advantages of stirring the soil. 

“The azote [nitrogen] of the atmosphere, when 
air is confined in the interstices of the soil newly | 
turned over hy the plough or spade, contributes to! 
the production of the nitrous acid by its union with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, with which it was 
before only diffused, or with the much greater source 
of oxygen from the decomposing water of the! 
soil. Atthe same time another part of the abun-; 
dant azote combines with the hydrogen of the de-| 
composing water of the soil, and produces ammo- | 
nia, or volatile alkali; which contributes to the! 
growth of vegetables many ways, as already des- | 
eribed.”"—Jd. x. 9. 

This explains one of the benefits which result, 
from frequently stirring the ground amon, growing | 
crops. Farmers of the old school cautiously avoid | 
hoeing their crops in a dry time, and often carry | 
the error so far, as to refrain extirpating weeds du- 
ring a drought, under the idea that both operations 
dissipate the little moisture in the soil, and that 
weeds are beneficial in protecting it from the in- 
tense rays of the sun. Science, as well as practice, 
has demonstrated, that crops are materially bene- 
fited by having the earth frequently stirred, with the 
plough, harrow, or cultivator, even in the dryest 
season, provided it is not uselessly raised in hills 
and ridges, and that the benefit is increased if the 
operation is performed while the dew is on the 
ground. Cabbages, ruta baga. &c. will grow bet- 
ter in a field, where this operation is frequently per- 
formed with a plough, &c. than in a better soil ina 
garden, where the hoe isless used. Curwen’s ex- 
periments are conclusive as to the utility of frequent 
ploughings. He put cabbages on a few acres of stiff 
elay, and the plants had a very meagre appearance 
till he put the plough to work; but by the frequent 
use of this, in both directions of the field, the crop 
became astonishingly great, notwithstanding dry 
weather, and many of the cabbages weighed 50 Ibs. 
Another well authenticated fact in point, took place 
20 miles from me. A field had been worn out by 





r poe Potash, or the salts 


of potash. 
'Acidulous nitrate of pan Muriatic acid, or the 
silver. --~--+-- muriatic salts. 


kind of imp trity with which water is impregnated, 

I subjoin his table of chemical agents, which are to 

be used in the order in which they stand. 

Oxalic acid, or any2) win Lime, or either of 
of the oxalites discover. 2 the salts of iron. 

Infusion of litmus,or 
syrup of violets, or 
infusion of red cab- 
baye leaves, 

The same, slightly 
reddened by vine- 
gar or tumeric pa- 
per. 


— < Uncombined acids. 


Pure alkalies & pure 
_ earths. 


Muriate of platina 


Sulphuric acid, or 


staviate of banytes. the sulphuric salts. 


: r Carbonic acid, mag- 
Lime Water. --- = 5 nesia and alumine. 
Acetate of lead. - ae Sulphuretted hydro- 


gen 

Carbonated alkalies. 
Sulphate of copper. 
Magnesia. 

Lead. 


Muriate of lime. - - — 
Polish’d iron or steel _ 
Phospate of soda. - _ 
Sulphuret of potashh  — 





YELLOW TOBACCO. 


{Extract from an experienced dealer and planter, 
whose opinions, like his integrity, are entitled to 
the highest respect. ] ; 

Nottingham, Feb. 8, 1826. 
The finer qualities, in which alone your Ohio 
friends are interested, are only used by the weal- 
thiest families in Germany, Sweden, Denmark and 

Russia, and but s,aringly. It comes immensely 

high; of course — the reach of nine-tenths of 

their population. Most of it is first shipped to Bre- 
men, from whence it finds its way all over Europe. 

There is but little doubt on my mind, if Ohio should 

furnish a few thousand hogsheads of that descrip- 

tion, it will reduce the price to about 4 of its present 


proclaim these truths frora the house-tep, that you 
may protect the unwary from disappointment and 
ruin. 





LARGE HOGS. 


Brook Hall, Washington county, Va. Feb. 26, 1826. 
Mr. Sxinner, 

Sir,—In your Journal I see that it is the practice 
of your subscribers to acquaint you of the animals 
that are above the ordinary size. I sold a hog unu- 
sually large, for one hundred dollars; he was as to 
siZe, 6 feet 9 inches, from the end of the snout to 
the root of the tail, 3 feet 4 inches high, nearly 9 
feet in circumference I weighed him about 22 
months before [ sold him and he then weighed 737 
pounds, he was not fat when sold; I think if he is 
made fat he would weigh 13 or 1400 Ibs. I killed 
two since, one weighed 535 lbs. and one 457 Ibs. 
These two were fed on the farm only about 3% 
months; raised without feed, only what they got in 
the range; they were a little above two years old 
when I killed them the other day. If vou think this 
interesting, you may insert it in the Farmer. 

I am your obedient, 
WM. BYARS. 
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HORTICULTURE. 








From the Westminster Review—London. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
WINES. 
By Alexander Henderson, M. D. 
(Concluded from page 405.) 

In the Eleventh chapter, Dr. Henderson enters 
into a long and elaborate history of the culture of 
the vine, and the various wines used at various pe- 
riods, in England, the substance and result of the 
last and principal portion of this chapter may be 
given in a few words, “for 500 or 600 years, the 
light growths of France and of the banks of the 
Rhine, were imported in largest quantity. During 





value; and whenever the growth of Maryland and 
Ohio together exceeds 25,000 hhds. a reduction fol- 
lows of course, and in proportion to the excess. 
The consumption of these sorts in every 
Europe, at the maximum, does not go beyond 
25,000; indeed it would be safer to estimate it at 
20,000 hhds. The surprising reduction in the ar- 





tillage, and the proprietor gave a poor neighbour 
permission to try a crop upon it. 


As the latter was’ 
a day labourer, he had no time to plough except|arose from the circumstance that the crops made 


ticle that occurred in 1820, from an average of $12 
to $14, suddenly down to an average of 4 to $5, 


art of|the 17th, and beginnin 


this period, the sweet wines of the Mediterranean 
and the Archipelago were held in high estimation: 
then came the dry wines of Spain. At the close of 
of the 18th century, the 
red growths of the Bordelais were in the most fre- 
quent demand. The subsequent wars with France 
and the Methuen treaty introduced Port wines; 
sweet wines were no longer sought after Very 
lately the taste for light French wines is revived.— 





p. $18—319. 
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With respect to the introduction and the cultiva- 


tion of the vine in England, Dr. Henderson thinks 
that the Brittanni, to whom with the Gauls, Span- 
iards, and Pannonians, Probus granted the privilege 
of cultivating the vine and making wine, were the 
inhabitants of part of Belgic Gaul, and not Britain.’ 
But the Brittanni of Pliny, to whom he and his au- 
thority, Mr. Daines Barrington, allude, were a small 
and insigniticant tribe, who would not be ranked 
with the nations of Germany, Gaul and Spain; 
besides they inhabited the country adjacent to the 
Scheld, a climate as little favourable to the vine as 
Britain. We may add, the privilege was granted by 


Probus to his disbanded legions; and the Vandals |tavern in London where they could be produced of 


and Burgundians, part of them, were sent into Cam- 
bridgeshire, where their descendants are said to be 
still distinguished by their light yellow hair, and the 
traces of their original language. 


a wine, at the same time both dry and sweet, that 
is, when it became old: this seems the most proba- 
ble opinion: in support of it we may state, that, ac- 
cording to Fisher [ Travels in Spain, p. $14,) Xeres, 
when old, is called Xero seco. 

Champaigne wines were probably introduced into 
England by the restored courtiers of Charles IL. 
Dr. Henderson says the name does not occur in the 
Mystery of Vintners, 1692: but that they were im- 
ported before that, by wine merchants, appears from 
the British Mershant [i. $42;] and at the very be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, they are repeat- 
edly mentioned in comedies as fashionabie, and the 





the best quality specified.* 
| Port wine was not wholly unknown prior to 1693, 
as Dr. Eienderson concludes from the Farewell to 


Now, the Isle of; Wine;” and though the bon-vivants might then deem 





part of the wine within, and the atmosphere with, 
out. Thus, while the water alone escapes, the alco. 
hol is retained, and the wine increases in stren 
until the balance of affinities puts a stop to the pro- 
cess. 

We pass over the Thirteenth chapter, on the mix. 
ture and adulteration of wines, which, besides ey. 
rious particulars respecting fictitious wines, contains 
some rules for detecting adulteration, and for bet- 
tering wines;* and the frst part of the concludip 
chapter on the dietetic and medical qualities; in op. 
der to extract what Dr. Hales says on the compara. 
tive virtues of some of the principal wines: 

“1, Among the brisk wines, those of Champaigne 
though not the strongest, may be considered as the 
best; and they are certainly the least noxious, eveq 
when drunk in considerable quantity. ‘They intoxi- 
cate very speedily, probably in consequence of the 





Ely, in that county, was named, in the early times | jt « spiritless and flat,” it had already obtained a high| carbonic acid gas in which they abound, and the yo. 
of the Normans, isle de V ignes, the bishop receiv-|character as a salubrious and medicinal wine, being) latile state in which their alcoliol is held: and the ex. 
ing three or four tuns for his tenth.t ‘There can be! ranked in the London Dispensary, published 1684,! citement is of a more lively and agreeable character, 


no doubt that wine was regularly made at the great-|the sixth in a list of nine chief wines in these res- 
er abbeys in the southern part of the kingdom, in| pects—p. 182.f 

the eighth and ninth centuries. In the tweltth,) The introduction of Madeira, ascribed by Dr. 
vineyards had extended over large tracts of country. | Henderson to our ofticers who hed served in the 
The acquisition of Guienne in 1152, by introducing | West Indies about the middle of the last century; 
French wines, checked the home growths. Jn 1359, | we rather think was brought about by West India 
choice Rbenish wine was so much prized in E.ng-|}merchants and planters, on their settling in this 
lard, that Edward IL. wrote himself to the princes |country: at this time they certainly imtroduced 
of Germany, to secure the safe transit of some in-'turtle.{ 

tended for his own use.{ In 1469, some varieties | The 'Twelfth chapter, on certain modes of keep- 
are particulurized for the first time; this leads Dr. |ing and mellowing wines, is partly theoretical, and 
Henderson to inquire into their characters: these partly practical: the phenomena of the secondary 
are Romanée, Bastard, and Osey. ‘The two former fermentation are investigated; and this portion of 
are supposed to have been Spanish wines; in sup-|the chapter together with that part of the introduc- 
port of this opinion, we may refer to the articles ex-|tion, which relates to vinous fermentation, gives 
ported from Spain in 1537, as enumerated by Cap-! nearly ali we know, or can fairly conjecture, on this 
many.|| Burton, in his “Anatomy of Melancholy”) still obscure topic. A curious and important expe- 
[i. 100,} classes the Romanée and Brown Bastard rinont of Dr. Soemmering is related: by putting 


with Muscadine, Malmscy, Alicant, and other strong 
thick drinks. 

Dr. Henderson has fallen into a strange mistake 
with respect to the country of Usey; he concludes it 
to have been an Alsatian wine: he grounds this opi- 
nion on a passage in Vallois’ Description of France; 
in which it is stated that Osey, Aussois, and Auxois, 
are names of the same place, and that Auxois is the 
same as Pagus Alesiensis, which took its name from 


wine into a glass covered with a bladder, it attained 
the same degree of mellowness in afew weeks or 
months, which, when kept in the usual way, it would 


and of shorter duration, than that which is caused by 
any other species of wine, and the subsequent ex- 
haustion less. Hence the moderate use of such 
wines has been found occasionally to assist the cure 
of hypuchendriacal afiections, and other nervous 
diseases, where the application of an active and dif- 
fusible stimulus was indicated. ‘They also possess 
marked diuretic powers. The opinion which pre- 
vails, that they are apt to.occasion gout, seems to 
be contradicted by the infrequency of that disorder 
|in the province where they are made; but they are 
generally admitted to be prejudicial to chose habits 
in which that disorder‘is already formed; especially, 
if it has originated in addiction to stronger liquors, 
| With respect to this class of wines, however, it is to 
be observed, that they are too olten drank in a raw 
state, when, of course, they must prove least whole- 
some; and that, in consequence of the want of pro- 
per cellars, and other causes which accelerate their 
consumption, they are very rarely kept long enough 
to attain their perfect maturity. It is also worthy of 





only have attained in as many years: the proportion! notice, that, in order to preserve their sweetness 
of aleohol is very much increased by this process.) and promote effervescence, the manufacturers of 
This process appears very mysterious, and has not} Champaigne commonly add to each bottle a portion 
been explained by Dr. Henderson. ‘I'he solution is,| of syrup, composed of sugar-candy and cream of 
however, sufficiently simple, and has been given by) tartar; the highly-frothing kinds receiving the largest 


Dr. M’Culloch. Membrane consists chiefly of gluten, | quantity. 





‘Therefore, contrary to the 2 aig 


Alesia; ail the steps here are correct except the last.| jt contains a large portion.of that substance, com-/ opinion, when the wine sparkleth in the glass, an 


Alesia is not Alsace, but a part of the Coté d Or, in| 
Burgundy, so that Osey was a Burgundy wine.4 


yared to its fibrin, as happens in the case of skin. 
Now water has a great affinity to this compound, 


|“moveth itself aright,” it is more to be avoided, un- 
‘less the attribute of age should counteract ail its 


Dr. Henderson enters on a learned dissertation | but aleohol has none. Hence, in the act of evapora-| noxious properties. 


respecting Sack, which he concludes to have been tion from the confined fluid, the watery part unites! 





* Probus is supposed to have granted this privilege, to! 
replace the vineyards destroyed by a decree of Domitian; | 
but this decree was not carried into execution, the em- 


bladder, thus saturated with water, becom s itself 


|an evaporating medium, whence it operates as a 


«2. The red wines of Burgundy are distinguished 


|to the bladder, while the alcohol is rejected; »nd the) by greater spirituosity, and a powerlul aroma; ow- 


|ing, perhaps, to the predominance of the latter prin- 
ciple, they are much more heating than many other 


ror having been frightened by a Greek pasquinade, | Perpetual organ of transmission between the watery| wines which contain a larger portion of alcohol. 


Intimating that, notwithstanding his decree, there would 
be still as much wine made in Italy, as would be suffi- 
cient to mix with poison to take him off [Sue:on. Domit | 
vii. 16.) Philostratus says, the lonians sent an Embassy | 


to Domitian, and thus gained an exemption from the) Rhenish, Florence, French, white and red: Sir Francis’ 


| 


decree —De Vita Apollon. Tyan. Lib. vi. ¢ 17. 
} Dr. Clarke’s ‘Travels, viil. 406. Note Holinshead’s: 
Description of Britain, p. 111. | 
{ Anderson, i. 512. In 1370, Rhenish wine was ship- 
ped from Hull to Prussia.—Id. p. 578. 
|| Capmany, Questiones Criticas, p. 16, ‘‘vinos bastar-! 
dos, 6 romanies.” Are these the same wines, under dif-| 
ferent names, or different wines? Those languages which | 
have distinct conjunctions to express different things, | 
and different names of the same thing, as the Latin vel 
and sive, have an advantage over those which, like the 
Buglish, have but one conjunction for both, viz. or. 

4 Boisté, Diction. de Geograph. Ancienne et Moderne, 
in voc. Alesia, Auxois; and Ortilii Thesaur. Geog in 
voc. Alesia. He is, we think, also incorrect in calling 
vinum de Oblinquo, mentivned in Madox’s history of the 
Exchequer, 1246, a Moselle wine. Oblincum was the 
name, in the middle ages, for the town of Blanc in Ber- 
ry, not far from Poitiers, still noted for wme.—Boiste 
ip voc. 


| 








* Epilogue to the “Coustant Couple:” Song in ‘The 
Man of Mode,” Act iv., Scene 2. 
{ Canary, Malaga, Alicant, Tent, Sherry, Portoport, 


brewster (who, as well as his father before him, seems 
to have been an extensive importer of wine,) in his ts-| 
says on Trade, 1702, says, that the Portuguese had wise-| 
ly laid hold of the opportunity the former war had put} 
into their hands, to increase their vineyards—p $7. See, 
also Carey on Trade, 1695, pp. 117, 129. | 

{ There is a most admirable picture of a Turtle Feast 
in the “‘World,” No. 123, 1755: the manner of import- 
ing, keeping, and cutting up the turtle, and the prepa- 
rations for the feast, by putting on turtle cloaths, are des- 
cribed with wonderful effect; the paper is by Mr. Owen 
Cambridge: he mentions the importation of turtle as an 
improvemeut in the modern kitchen of recent date. Tur- 
tle feasts are mentioned in the Connoisseur, No. 19, 1754, 
and No. 87, 1755 Old Madeira seems to have become 
a vinum theologicum about this time: see the Journal of 
a Senior Fellow of Cambridge, by Warton, in the idler, 
No. 33, 1758 Hermitage is mentioned in the Tatler, 
No. 131, 1709-10. Tokay in the Connoisseur No. 137, 
1786. 





''Vhough in the time of Louis XIV. they were pres- 
'cribed in affections of the chest, no physician ol the 
present day, would dream of giving them in such 
icases. ‘I'he exhilaration, however, which they cause, 
is more innocent than that resulting from the use 
ot heavier wines. The better sorts may be some- 
times administered with advantage in disorders 
where stimulant and sub-astringent tonics are re- 
quired. The same observation will apply to the 
wines of the Rhone, and the lighter red wines of 
Spain and Portugal. 





*The modes of adulterating wine, and the statutes 
against it, are ‘mentioned, pp. 298, 337, 339. The most 
severe statute against the practice is that of James Ill, 
of Scotland, by which the punishment of death is adjudg- 
ed to all who bring home corrupt or mixed wine, or buy 
or sell, after it is declared to be such: or mix wine Or 
beer [Stewart’s Index to the Scots, Acts, Art. Wine.] In 
the “‘World” Nos. 90, 91, is a lively picture of a modern 
Symposion, (1754) from which it appears, that Benicar- 
lo was employed to adulterate Claret, and Chios, Cha- 
teau Margaux. 
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«3, Possessing less aroma and spirit, but more 
astringency than the produce of the Burgundy vine-j 

rds, the growths of the Bordelais are, perhaps, of 
all kinds, the safest for daily use; as they rank among 
the most perfect light wines, and do not excite in- 
toxication so readily as most others. They have, 
indeed, been condemned by some writers, as pro- 
ductive of gout, but, I apprehend, without much 
reason. ‘I'bat, with those persons who are ia the 
practice of soaking large quantities of Port and Ma- 
deira, an occasional debauch in Claret, ntay bring 
on a gouty paroxysm, is very possible: but the effect 
js to be ascribed chiefly to the transition from a 
strong brandied wine to a lighter beverage—a tran- 
sition almost always followed by a greater or less 
derangement of the digestive organs. Besides, we 
must recollect, that the liquor which passes uader 
the denomination of Claret is generally a cum- 
pounded wine. It is, therefore, uniair to impute to 
the wines of the Bordelais tiuse mischiels which, 
if they do arise in the manner alleged, are probably, 
insmost instances, occasioned by the admixture oi 
other vintages of less wholesome quality. 

“4, The wines of Oporto, which abound in the 
astringent principle, and derive adfiitional potency 
from the brandy added to them previously to expor- 
tation, may be serviceable in disorders of the ali- 
mentary canal, where genile tonics are required, 
but the gillic acid reuders them uuiit tor Weak sto- 
machs: and what astringent virtues they shew, will 
be found in greater perfection in the wines of Alt- 
cant and Rota, which contain more tannen and less 
acid. ‘The excitement they induce is of a more 
sluggish nature, than that attending the use of the 
purer French wines, and does not enliven in the 
same degree. As a frequent beverage they are, un- 
questivnably, much more pernicious. 

“5. For along time the vintages of Spain and 
particularly the sacks, properly so called, were 
prelerred to ali others for medicinal purposes. ‘The 
wines of Xeres sll recommend themselves by the 
almost total absence of acidity. 

“6. Of ali the strong wines, however, those of 
Madeira, when of good quality, seem the best 
ad pted to invalids, beg equally spirituous as Sher- 
ry, but possessing a more delicate flavour and aro- 
ma, and though often slightly acidulous, agreeing 
better with dyspeptic habits. Some have thought 
them beneficial in cases of atonic gout, probably 





correct, and in good taste. The subjects of the|the Ohio canal to New York, that even this canal 
wood engravings, both vignettes and initial letters, | will be eminently subsidiary to the interests of Phi- 
wre extremely appropriate; and their execution does rey ee In addition to the sources of revenue on 
very great credit to the artist, Mr. W. Harvey. the Erie canal, all of which we possess to as great 
3 rae we _ a ny full as much 
toll from iron and coals as from all other articles. 
CULTIVATION OF THE CRANBERRY. | And it appears that there is scarcely any coal and 
Mr. Skinner, Albany, March 3, 1826.) but little iron in New York; whereas, we possess 

I state, for the benefit of R. B. D. and of others| inexhaustible supplies of both those invaluable ar- 
who may be disposed to cultivate the cranberry,|ticles. In the year 1824, there was no coal trans- 
(oxycoccus macrocarpus,) that five years ago, i put] ported on the Erie canal, and only 1664 tons of iron 
out a small bed of these plants in my garden, upon| castings. I have no memoranda for the last year. 
a moist border of loam, on the north side of a board ; : Furron. 
fence that 1 added to the plantation the spring fol-] Philadelphia, Jan. $1, 1826. 
lowing. Most of the plants lived, and were un- <tome } 
commonly thrifty for two years. ‘The blossoms and Philadelphia, Dec. 30, 1825. 
fruit were comparatively few in number, though the| His Excelleney De Witt Clinton, Esg., Governor of 
latter was large. ‘The runners were very luxuriant the State of New York. 
and soon formed a thick matting on the ground, and| Dear Sir, - . 7 
to this circumstance | ascribed their shyness in} Knowing your zeal in the cause of internal im- 
bearing. If planted at two feet upon a moist loim,| provement, | take the liberty to request answers to 
and the runners cut in moderately alter the crop is|the following queries, which will be serviceable to 
taken off, | think they would produce well. 1 gave|our citizens in forming correct opinions on the 
up my plantation because I had them growing spon-|Sabject of canals. 
taneously on my farm. 1 was led to make the ex-| 1. What is the usual load of a canal boat? What 
periment from observing them grow on soils which|the greatest? ’ 
most of the year were no more than moist. If. How many miles per day (twenty-four hours,) 

J. BUEL. {do the freight boats travel? 

Il. How many miles the common boats? 

1V. How many men and horses to each? 

V. What has been the expense per mile of the 
execution of the level parts of the route of your 
canal? Of those parts requiring deep cutting? At 
Lockport? 














INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





xternat Improvement 1N PennsyLvania. 


__ It is confidently hoped that the very satisfactory! “ yy" Could such work be executed at present on 
information contained in the annexed communica- oneee erate terme? 


tions from the highly-gifted citizen, to whose zeai > . . 

and energies, those splendid works, the New York| Wil, 4,00, at whet average redectiog® 
canals, are mainly owing, will remove the doubts of funds for the past year? Of the tolls? 

the most sceptical, as to the propriety of promptly! “Answers to the above will oblige the Society for 
engaging, with ail the capacitics and resources of}; ternal Improvement, as well as 

ie. state. is the construction of the great Pennsyl- Your obedient bumble servant; 

The tolls on the New York canal have been— 


In 1822 . . . $64,071 Sir, Albany, 12th January, 1826, 
pee . s D ie Ihave had the pleasure to receive your recent 
1825 520,000 letter, and hasten to answer the queries which it 

a 7 eg , contains, fron: the best information which I can 


Thus increasing with a rapidity almost unexam- procure in so short a time. 





without much cause; for, wheuever a dispysition to 
inflammatory disorder exists, the utility oi any sort 
of fermented liquor is very doubtiul. 


pled. Ina few years, the tolls will provide a fund Query 1. What is the usual load of a canal boat? 


,to sink the debt contracted for the work, and at no! What the greatest? 


distant day defray the entire expenses of the gov-| Answer. The usual load of a canal boat is —_ 


MATHEW _CARE¥— 








“7, The lighter wines of the Ruine, and those of ernment. The interest on the canal debt at present | tons—sometimes we more may be carried, 
y. 


the Moselle, are much more reirigerant than any Of} js $375,823—and the expense of tell-keepers, &c. a- 
the preceding, and are frequently prescribed, in the | bout $100,000. Should Governor Clinton’s expec- 
couniries where they grow, with # view to their’ tation of y800,000 for tolls this year be realized, 
diuretic properties, In certain species of fever, ac- | there will then, at so early a period, be a surplus of 
companied by alow puise and great nervous €X-| no less than $324,177 on the mere tolls, towards the 
haustion, they have been found to possess consider- | establishment of a sinking fund. 

able efficacy, and may certainly be given with more; Qn these facts two all important considerations 
safety than most other kinds; as the proportion of” present themselves:— 

alcohol in them is small, and its effects are modera-|" 1, The canal tolls last year, deducting the expen- 
ted by the presence of free acid, ‘They are also. ses of collection, &c. are nearly five per cent. on the 
said to be of service in diminishing obesity. | whole cost of those advantageous and important works!! 


but not advantageous 

Q 2. How many miles per day (twenty-four 
hours,) do the freight boats travel? 

A. The freight boats which belong to the for- 
warding companies, with relays of horses every 
fifteen miles, usually travel day and night, say in 
twenty-four hours, sixty miles. 

. 8. How many miles the common boats? 

. The common boats, or what are commonly 
called transient or private boats, (without relays of 
horses,) with the usual burden, say thirty tons, 





“8. Itis difficult to conjecture on what circum-| This year they will probably produce eight per cent.! 
stances the ancients founded their belief in the in-| Q. "The surplus of this year, beyond the interest 
nocuous quulitics of sweet wines, contrasted with and expenses of collection, will be, according to Gov. | 
the drier and more fully fermented kinds. ‘I'hey C}inton’s calculations, very nearly equal to the expen- 
may not intoxicate so speedily, and, as they cloy ges of the government of Pennsylvania for the year 
sooner upon the palate, are, perhaps, geverally! 1824, deducting the extraordinary ones for inter- 
drunk ia greater moderation. When uew, tuey are/nal improvements and building penitentiaries! The 
exceedingly apt to disorder the stomach, avd, when amount of payments for ordinary expenses was only 
used too ireely, they produce all the same effects as | g324 289, 
the heavier dry wines. In their more pertect state, | It ought to be constantly borne in mind that the 
they may answer the purpose of agreeable cordiats; | Pennsylvania canal will have immense advantages 
but, as the excess of saccharine matter retards their gyer the Erie canal, not only in point of proximity 
stimulant operation, they ought always tu be taken/as regards the trade to the western states, but as 
in small quantities at a tine” —pp. 393, 356. _ |regards the traffic of the two states. There is 

The style of Dr. Henderson’s work has the merit,/ every reason to believe, from the differeut tranship- 
no common one at present, of being perspicuvus,' ments that will be required to convey produce from 





travel on an average twenty five miles by day light, 
and lie by at night.. When empty, they can travel 
easily thirty miles R 

. 4. low manv men and horses to each? 

. To the day and night boats, four men, two 
boys, and two horses, or what is commonly called 
a double set of hands. To the transient boats, two 
men, one boy, and two horses; although they fre- 
quently use but one horse. 

Q. 5. What has been the expense per mile of the 
execution of the level pargs of the route of your Ca- 
nal? Of those parts requiring deep cutting? At 
Lockport? 

@. 6. Could such work be executed at present on 
more moderate terms? 2 
Q. 7. Uf so, at what average reduction? 
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These questions are very difficult to answer, as 
all the accounts of the expenditures are not as yet 
known; and indeed other objects have been so 
éombined with the Erie canal, that it is difficult to 
arrive at a just conclusion. It was at first the polli- 
cy of the Canal Board to do every thing by con- 
tract, and at definite prices, but this policy was 
finally overlooked; and under the head of extra 
compensation, such additions have been made from 
time to time to the sums stipulated in the original 
contracts, that it would employ an accurate ac- 
countant for a long time to trace the specific ex- 

nditures in such a way as to furnish the precise 


" information you request in a satisfactory form. 


The following statements are believed, however, 
to be approximations to accuracy. The middle 
section of the Erie canal, ninety-six miles. cost about 
$12,000 mile. The eastern section, eighty miles, 
from Utica to Schenectady, cost from 17 to $18,000 
per mile: and from Schenectady to Albany, the ex- 
pense was $30,000 per mile. "The western section, 
of which i have no accurate information, has been 
very expensive, particularly at Lockport, where 


_there has been deep cutting through calcareous 


rocks. The distance from Buffalo to Albany, by 
the Erie canal, is now said to be three hundred and 
sixty-five miles. ‘The whole expense of both canals 
and auxiliary works, is $9,130,373, from which de- 
ducting the cost of the Champlain canal, and other 
operations distinct from the Erie canal, the total 
cost of the Erie canal may be set down at seven 
and a half millions of dollars, which would make 
about $21,000 per mile. 

[ have no doubt but with our increased expe- 
rience, and by more economical arrangements, par- 
ticularly by the abolition of extra compgnsation, 
the expenditures might be reduced about one-third in 
amount. | think that the operations on the Ohio 
canal will fully justify this conclusion. 

Q. 8. What has been the amount of the canal 
fund for the last year? Of the tolls? 

4. The income of the canal fund for the last 
least $800,000, of which 500,000* arose 
‘from toiis. ~ This year the tolls will, probably be above 
RIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, and may ap- 
proximate to a million. 

I have, as soon as a great pressure on my time 
would permit, given you the above information. 
At a period of more leisure | would have gone more 
into detail. I hope that this statement may be sa- 
tisfactory. 

I am, very respectfully, &c. 
DE WITT CLINTON. 

M. Carey, Esa. 


Sir, Albany, 13th January, 1326. 


As a supplement to my letter of yesterday, per- 
mit me to state, that a more economical pian for 
carrying on an extensive freighting business on the 
Erie canal, has been proposed, and will probably be 
adopted. 

It is to employ three horses for each boat, one to 
be carried in the boat, and to be changed every 
two hours; which would give every horse two hours 
work, and a resting spell of two hours. A line of 
twenty boats could be formed, to start daily from 
Aibany to Buffalo, or more frequently, if they did 
not make their trip to Buffalo, which would not al- 
ways be required, as the cargo might be wholly 
destined for Utica, Rochester, or some other inter- 
mediate place. 

This plan, for instance, would require twenty 
boats; three horses to each, would be sixty horses. 
Whereas the present lines of boats are formed thus: 
the distance from Albany-to Buffalo, say three hun- 
dred and sixty-five miles—a relay of horses at least 





*Since this letter was wriiten, a statement of the 


every fifteen miles—twenty-four relays at fifteen 
miles each are three hundred and sixty miles—four 
horses at each relay are ninety-six horses. In order 
to prevent breaches in the lines, and consequent de- 
lays, it further requires two horses to each boat, 
say forty horses for twenty boats, making one hun- 
dred and thirty-six, as indispensably necessary to 
form a complete line on the present system. Where- 
as by the improved plan, twenty boats, with sixty: 
horses, will perform as much service during the 
season, and will actually travel the same distance: | 
@ saving, therefore, of seventy-six horses and twenty} 
drivers, will be effected, independently of the expense' 
of provender. "This plan will also have a beneticial 
effect in protecting the morals of the young men 
employed as drivers, who will always be under the 
jeye of the masters of the boats, instead of remain- 
ing at stands for a considerable time, and indulging | 
in dissipation. 

There is no doubt but that other great improve- 
ments will be made in the rapidity and accuracy of 
transportation on our canal. 

Respectfully, &e. 
DE WITT CLINTON. 
M. Carey, Esa. 

















RURAL ECONOMY. 


Dear Sir, Taroorough, N.C. Jan. 8, 1826. 

| Much has been said in your valuable paper on 
the subject of boring for water—and the process 
described with sufficient miniteness for one who 
lived in a rocky country to commence operatfons; 
but [ do not recollect to have seen any plan sug- 
|gested which would enable the borer to penetrate 
through quicksands, I live in an alluvial country, 
jnot a rock of any description within any known 
depth; point of saturation from 12 to 20 feet below 
the surface, alternate strata of clay and sand, 
and frequently meet with quicksands in digging 
jour wells. I presume the auger ought to be dif- 
'ferently constructed from the one used in boring 
'where rock was expected. There is faith enough 
‘in the theory, to commence boring for water, if 
there is any known means of getting through the 
quicksands. There are few countries more inte 
|rested in the success of Mr. Disbrow’s plan for 
getting water than this—for we have but few 
springs, furnishing only surface water, and our wells 
furnish but a scanty supply of miserable swill in 
summer. Your obed’t serv’t, W. BELL. 








! 
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CONSERVATION OF RECENT FRUITS, BY MEANS OF 
SUGAR, IN A LIQUID STATE. 

A great number of fruits-in their natural state 
may be conserved in a fluid, transparent syrup, of 
such a consistence as will prevent them from spoil- 
ing. This method of conserving fruits requires 
some care; for if they are too little impregnated 
with sugar, they do not keep, and if the syrup is 
too concentrated, the sugar crystallizes and thus 
spoils the conserved fruit. 


Method of conserving Apricots by means of sugar— 
Plums, Damsons, Green Gages, Peaches, Necta- 
rines. 

Take apricots, not too ripe, cut a small slit near 
the stem end of the fruit, and push out the stone; 
simmer them in water till nearly half done; then 
peel them, and sinmmer them again for about twen- 
ty minutes in a syrup made of two parts by measure 
of water, and one part by weight of loaf sugar. 
When this has been done, put them aside for about 
twelve hours; strain off the syrup, and to one pint 
of it add four ounces of lump sugar; simmer the fruit 





syrup; skim off the impurities that rise to the sur 
face, and repeat the simmering of the fruit in the 
syrup three or four times; and lastly, put the apri- 
cots into pots, and cover them with a syrup made 
of seven ounces, by measure, of water, and on 
pound of loaf sugar; tie over or cork the juts 
exclude the air. 
Conserved Pine Apples, 

Break off the top and stalk of the pine apple 
cut the fruit into slices about one-fifth of an inch 
in thickness; put the slices into an earthen jar, at 
the bottom of which has been previously put a 
layer of powdered lump sugar, about one-eighth of 
an inch in thickness, Place on this stratum of 
sugar, a layer of the slices of the fruit, then put 
another layer of sugar, and so on: lastly, put the 
jar up to the neck into a saucepan of boiling water 
and keep the water boiling for about half an hour, 
or till the sugar is completely dissolved, taking care 
to remove the scum that rises on the surface; tie 
over the mouth of the jar with a wet bladder, or 
keep it well corked. 

Conserved Pears. 

Put peeled pears in a stone pan with water; let 
them simmer till they are soft; skim them, and 
when cold simmer them for about ten minutes ing 
syrup made of three parts by measure, of water, 
and one by weight of loaf sugar, let them remain 
in the syrup till the next day; then pour off the 
syrup from the pears, simmer them again for about 
ten mintites, and repeat the simmering in the syrup 
three or “ur times successively. They are usually 
coloure red by powdered cochineal, a small por- 
tion of which is added during the boiling process. 
Some persons add cinnamon, and other spices, and 
a portion of port wine. If the pears be not in- 
tended to keep, they may be simmered till done in 
a syrup, composed of one pound of sugar and three 
pints and a half of water. 





CONSERVATION OF RECENT FRUITS, BY 

SUGAR, IN A SOLID FORM. 

The name of candied fruits, or comfits, is given 

to such substances as are preserved by means of 

sugar in a solid state, so that the whole substance is 

impregnated and covered with sugar, in a crystal- 
line, or solid state. 


Candied Orange, or Lemon Peel. 


Soak Seville orange peel, well cleaned from the 
pulp, in several waters, till it loses its bitterness; 
cut it into thin slips, simmer them in a syrup com- 
posed of two parts, by weight, of lump sugar, and 
one of water, and continue the simmering till they 
are become tender, and nearly transparent. Then 
take them out, put them aside for about twenty- 
four hours; and simmer them again in a sufficient 
quantity of a syrup composed of six ounces, by 
measure, of water, and one pound of loaf sugar, 
and continue the simmering till the sugar candies 
about the pan and peel. Now lay them separately 
on a wire sieve to drain; sift finely powdered sugar 
over them, whilst still hot, and put them to dry in 
a warm stove. . 

Candied lemon peel may be prepared in the 
same manner. 


MEANS OF 





A REPLY TO THE BACHELOR'S SOLI- 
LOQUY. 
BY A WIDOWER. 
To wed, or not to wed? That is the question— 
Whether ‘tis nobler for human kind to fill 
The world with pledges of virtuous love, 
Or to oppose the laws of God and man, 
And crowd the earth with spurious offspring? 
To live, to love—yes, more, and have that love re- 
turn’d, 








tolls has been published, which makes the amount 
about 520,000 dollars. 


again for about ten minutes in this concentrated 


Cures every heart-ache, and the thousand shocks 
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“Bachelors are heir to.” “Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be prized. To live. talove, 
And have that love return’d is bliss complete! 
For in that virtuous love what joys do come, 
When we have shuffled off our daily toil, 
Present themselves! There’s the delight i 
That makes the wedded state so happy in this life. 
To see the smiles, and hear the lisping notes 
Of those sweet darlings of our virtuous love; 
To trace the features, and behold in miniature 
The object of our life, is life indeed— 
To crown the whole—w ho would forego 
That sweet communion—that intercourse of soul— 
That social interest, and that wise econemy, 
Which reign predominant in the marriage state— 
When he migat all those blessings gain 
By being married? 
Who would not wish to bear 
‘The pleasing name of husband— 
Enjoy a fortune, reputation, health, ; 
With cherubs sweet, and partner dear as life, 
Than live in dissipation—puzzles not man, 
But makes the Bachelor his titles change 
For those fine names which now he only knows. 
Thus matrimony shines conspicuous still, 
And thus the fair one’s resolution 
Is still increased upon those virtuous thoughts. 

[ Herald. 











—_—— _ — 
MISCELLANEUVUUS. 








ANECDOTE OF THE PLovGH 1N IRELAND. 


The obstinacy of prejudice among farmers, and 
the blind infatuation with which the ignorant ad- 
here to old customs, is strongly illustrated in the 
following anecdote, related in Weld’s Tour to Kil- 
larney, in Ireland. Most of our farmers have pre- 
judices as inconsistent as those of Run, though few 
of them are sensible of the fact. 

«Ata place called Run, (says the tourist,) within 
Bartry Bay. the plough was absolutely unknown till 
the present clergyman introduced it: immense crowds 
immediately flocked down from the neighbouring 
mountains to see the novel instrument, and its ope- 
rations were beheld with wonder. 'To those of his 
parishioners who were inclined to employ it in the 
cultivation of their grounds, the proprietor offered 
to lend it; and numerous applications were in con- 
sequence made. Shortly, however, the plough ceas 
ed to be in request; even the sight of it appeared 
to be cautiously shunned. That an instrument, 
productive of such an obvious and immediate sav- 
ing of labour, should be thus discarded, seemed 
somewhat extraordinary, but to unravel the myste- 
ry was not difficult. ‘The people had been remind- 
ed that their forefathers had dug the ground; that 
the plough was an innovation. An unanimous re- 
solution was instantly made to follow the steps of 
their ances‘ors; every argument to the contrary 
proved ineffectual; and when we visited Run, the 
ground still continued to be cultivated with the 
spade!” 





CURE FOR CANCERS. 
Charles City Court House, Va. March 11, 1826. 
Dear Sir, 

In answer to an inquiry made in your paper in re- 
lation to the use of the narrow leaf dock in the cure 
of Cancers; I take pleasure in stating that a radical 
cure was effected by its application to a supposed 
cancer, with which Wm A. Harrison, late of May- 
comaed the son of Carter B. Harrison, was afflict- 
ed. The root of the dock, (as well as I recollect) 


* was boiled unti! it became quite suft, and was then 


used by way of poultice; a fresh application was 
made probably, hen or four times during the day. 
simple remedy produced an entire cure. I 


sincerely hope this information may be useful to the 
gentleman, to whose inquiry it is intended as an an- 
swer. Very respectfully, yours, 
; ENJAMIN HARRISON. 
P. S. I will make further inquiries on this subject, 
and if any additional information is procured, it 
shall be communicated through your paper. 


Corron—ror CorpaGeE or SAILcLorta. 
Navy Department, Jan. 31, 1826. 


Sir,—In compliance with the resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 25th inst. inquir- 
ing “whether any, and if any, what experiments 
have been made in the trimming and equipment of 
any of the vessels of the United States’ navy, to 
test the utility of cotton for cordage or sailcloth; 
and also, what are the comparative strength and 
cost of such manufacture of that article and those 
of hemp.” I have the honour to transmit herewith, 
a copy of a report, made by the commissioners-of 
the navy upon the subject, which embraces all the 
information, in relation to the objects of inquiry, in 
possession of this department. 

All which is respectfuliy submitted, 

SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD. 
The hon. the Speaker of the H. R. 


Navy Commissioners’ Office, Jan. 28, 1826. 

Sir,—Upon the subject of the resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 25th inst., which 
you were pleased to refer to this board, we have the 
honour to state that, in the month of May last we 
procured a quantity of cotton sailcloth, and direct- 
ed it to be made into sails, to be used on board 
several of our public ships, with a view to test its 
relative strength and durability when compared 
with American and Russia flax or hemp canvass; 
but sufficient time to make a full experiment not 
having elapsed, no report as to the result has been 


received. With respect to the “comparative cost” 
of cvtion Canvass, the fulluwiug slows the prices 


per yard at which we have contracted for flax can- 
vass, and the prices asked for cotton canvass: 
Flax canvass. Cotton canvass. 
No. 1, 474 cts. per yard. 47 cts. per yard. 
de. 46 0. 


2, 433 d 

3, 424 do. 45 do. 
4, 414 do. 44 do. 
5, 40 do. 43 do. 
6, 38 2-3 do. 42 do. 
7, 374 do. 41 do. 
8, 364 do 40 do. 


The width of both is made ‘for twenty inches, 
but, referring to the samples in our possession, the 
flax canvass is full one and a quarter inches wider 
than the cotton. 

It has never occurred to the board, that it would 
be expedient to make any experiments of “cotton 
cordage,” and we have no information upon the 
subject. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, your 


most obedient servant, 
JACOB JONES, 
“Vavy Commissioner. 


Hon. Sam't L. oy na | 
Secretary of the Navy. 





CENSUS OF THE StTaTE OF New York. 


Wevhave received from our Albany correspon- 
dent the official returns of the State Census, whit 
was presented to the Legislature on Saturday last. 
To give them in detail would occupy more time and 
space than we could at present devote to it! The 
following is the grand total: 





Tutal populatio - = = 1,616,458 
Males’ - - - - - 822,897 
Females - - - . - 793,561 





Persons subject to militia duty, and 
being between the ages of 18 and 


‘45 years, - - - 180,645 
Persons qualified to vote at elections 

for state and county officers 296,132 _ 
Aliens - © +} - 40,430 
Paupers - - - = - 5,610 
Persons of colour, not taxed ~ $8,770 
Persons of colour, who are taxed 931 
Persons of colour who are taxed and 

qualified to vote at elections, for 

state and county officers = - 298 
Married female persons under the 

age of 45 years - - - 200,481 
Unmarried female persons between 

the ages of 16 and 45 years - 135,391 
Number of female persons unmar- 

ried, under the age of 16 years 361,624 
Number of marriages the year pre- : 

ceding- - - - - 11,658 
Number of male births, do. do. - 31,514 
Number of female do. do. do. 29,869 
Number of male deaths, do. do. 12,525 
Number of female do. do..do. 10,019 
Deaf and dumb persons, of which 141 

are supported by charity - 645 
Idiots, of which 442 are stipported 

by charity = - - 4? 1,421 


Lunatics, of which 184 are support- « 


ed by charity - 819 


Number of acres of improved land 7,160,967 
Neat cattle - - - - 1,513,421 
Horses - - - - ° $49,628 
Sheep - - - -  - $,496,539 
Hogs - - 1,467,573 


Yards of fulled cloth, domestic ma- 
nufacture, preceding year - 
Do. flannel and other woollen cloths, 


2,918,238 


notfulled - - - - $,468,001 
Do. linen, cotton and other cloths, 

domestic raanufacture - 8,079,992 
Grist mills - - - - ~ 2,264 
Saw mills - - - - 5,195 
Oil mills - - < - - 121 
Fulling mills - - - ba » 1,222 
Carding machines - - - 1,584 
Cotton factories - - - 76 
Woollen factories . - 189 
Cotton and woollen factories - 28 
Iron works - ° - - 170 
Trip hammers -  - - 164 
Distilleries - - - - 1,129 
Asheries - - - 2,105 


[New York American. 





From the Thomaston Register. 
DAIRYING. 


Mr. Editor—I was so well pleased with the idea of 
a dairy, or milk room, upon the plan of one which 
was recently described to me, that I am induced to 
make it pudlic. The shelves are so constructed as 
to admit the immersion of a milk pan in cold water, 
nearly to the top, resembling a hollow trough. By 
the advantage of location, the water is constantly 
running from a spring into one end of the shelf and 
off at the other, and may easily be conducted from 
shelf to shelf thronghout a whole room. The con- 
sequence is the milk keeps perfectly sweet, in the 
warmest season, until the cream is all risen, which 
is in a short time, of course the butter will be sweet. * 
Now are there not hundreds of places that would . 
admit of the same 7 gtr ser with a trifling ex- 
pense—which would be refunded four fold in one 
season. 

And, sir, I will add a line from my own experi- 
ence in churning. Be sure to put in sufficient of 
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new milk to make your cream very thin: viz. put in 
equal or even double the quantity of milk, that you 
do cream; the consequence is, your butter is brought 
“with less than half the labour, or time, and less ha- 
ble to be white or striped, as the mess will be at all 
times thin, moves easily, and if it spatters up, it im- 
mediately runs down, so that the whole is equally 
moved, and all changes at once to good butter. 
A LOVER OF GOOD BUTTER. 
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breed just received by the Editor from England, 
and now for sale, are from stock which would have 
given from forty-three sheep upwards of seven thou- 
sand pounds, at the same age, with the same keep.) 





¢ Every variety of fruit, and all the processes 
and objects of Horticulture, will be particularly at- 
tended to in our next voinme, and a more particu- 
lar account of the state of foreign markets, and a 
summary of the most leading events at home and 
abroad. 





g We have on file some valuable communica- 
tions from practical manufacturers, on wool and 








¢# This number closes the present volume, whi. h 
we cannot allow to go abroad without an expres- 
sion of sincere gratitude to the numerous iriends 
who have contributed to give to the American 
Farmer, value and circulation. ‘The Index and 
title-page will accompany the first nuwber of the 
next volume. The Efiitor acknowledges, with 
pride, the belief that few papers in the Union are 
so punctually paid for, and he flatters himself it 
is because its patrons find in the communications 
of his numerots correspondents, something to 
amuse and instruct, not only in the operations 
of the field, but in the garden, and the family 
circle. A few subscribers, from various causes, 
will 
volume; but it will be in the power, and we trust 
the disposition of the remainder, to supply their} 
names by those of new subscribers, Let subscrip- 
tions commence when they may, we can supply 
back numbers to make the volume complete. We 
have one favour to ask, which we take pride in 
saying we have never asked in vain—to wit, that 
¢»payment be now made in advance for the ensu- 
~ ing volume, according to the terms of subscription. 





¢#A few complete sets of the American Farmer 
may be had on application to the Editor, who will 
eause them to be delivered to the purchaser free of 
expense of transportation. 





¢#The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society will hold their next meeting at Eutaw, the 
residence of B. W. Hall, Esq., on ‘Thursday next, 
the 23d of March, instant. 





A NEW veGeTABLE For Maryitanp.—The Edi- 
tor has just received and distributed two small box- 
es of “Eppoes, or Tanniers,” from South Caroli- 
na. A notice of this vegetable, which is to us en- 
tirely new, will be found at page 197—the only 
account of it that we have seen. A few remain 
at the office of the American Farmer, to be shown 
to any gentleman who would like to see them. 
They are planted in South Carolina in the latter 
end of March, in beds or hills three or four feet 
apart—during the growth the earth is drawn up 
once or twice round the root, and the grass hped 
from them. They are dug up before the heavy 
frosts commence, and put away in cellars, covered 
with straw and earth, as turnips are. They are ex- 
cellent when eaten with butter. A rich mellow soil, 
inclining to moist, such as is generally found along 
declivities of land. just before it becomes wet and 
boggy, answers best for this vegetable. We hope 
careful trials will be made with the seed now dis- 
tributed, and the results of them made known. 





Suzer.—The mutton of the forty-three sheep 


withdraw their names at the end of this/ 


sheep, porticularly those which have grown out of 
'correspondence with such persons concerning the 
‘fine sheep of Olsiu, and the Saxony breed, but so 
‘niuch has been lately published on these topics, 
\that we must postpone these letters for some weeks. 





| Wanted information on the cause and cure of 
ithe distemper in dogs—a volume of the American 
Farmer will be awarded to the author of the best 


} . : : 
;communication on the subject. 


| 





g=A law was passed at the late session of the 
legislature, to build or purchase tobacco warehouses 
in Baltimore. As yet, no reduction is provided for 
in the expense of inspecting tobacco; but there 
is no doubt they will be reduced after the houses 
are paid for by the State. ‘The impression is, that 
it will be a great saving to the State, to build or 
purchase, instead of renting. 


GARRICK. 

An imported full bred Devon Bull, will stand this spring 
at the first Toll Gate, on the Baltimore and Harford 
Turnpike road, two miles from the city, and be let to 
Cows at five dollars each, the money in every instance to 
be sent with the Cows, and for which a warranty is 
given. 

Garrick was purchased from the celebrated stock of 
Mr. Childes near Bewdley, Worcestershire, wno nas for 
several years been the most extensive and successful 
breeder of North Devon cattie in England, and Garrick 
was acknowledged to be his best yeariing at the public 
sale in September, 1824. He was by Prize out of Fill 
Pail, as per catalogue and pedigree which accompanied 
him. 

Garrick took the highest prize at Easton Cattle Show 
last fall; he is now in fine order, and pronounced by all 
who have seen him to be a very superior animal, and 
the heaviest of his age in this country. being only two 
and an half years old, and actually weighs 1484 pounds. 

JOHN BROWN, Gate Keeper. 

N. B. Applications having been made from different 
parts of the country for the services of Garrick, and his 
stock being now well established he will be otfered for 
sale (if not p-eviously engaged) at the approaching cat- 
tle show in June next; at which time some young full 
bred Devons, (warranted pure blood) may also be ob- 
tained. If further particulars are required, apply as 
above, per mail, post paid. 

March 15th, 1826. 

[3(-#For fineness of bone, compactness of form, and 
more especially for rich yellowness of skin, whic4i is one 
of the strongest signs of superiority in this race of ani- 
mals, Mr. Thompson’s Bull is highly distinguished. (Ep. 
Am. Farn.] 
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offered for sale this day by Mr. Fow, in old sham- 
bles, weighs upwards of forty-six hundred weight. 
The pork of one hog offered for sale at the same 
stall, weighs eight hundred and forty-six pounds. 
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“{ WHOLESALE. | 
ARTICLES. Pers, to fecal a 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.) 8 | 8 aly e 
BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. ’ 9 rT Se So 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow|—| $3] $4] 40| §9 © 
COFFEE, Java,......J— 16 17] 22! og 
Havana,....|— 15 17 18 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 15} 17 , 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 13) 154 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,; — $3 
An advance of 1 cent} — 
each number to No. 18.) — * 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12} 123) i)” 
Dit, wc cc cesses — 10 11 ii ! 
CHEESE,...... oe [— $8} 10) 12). 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — $2} 33/ 37 # ’ 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbi.| 2 75) 3 0 5 60 
Shad, trimmed, —/|}6 8 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . oy - oan 1 00 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, | 4 26 7} & 50) 6 
Fine, .. . se eh ee —/|4 4 | , be 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 12) 4 25| 5 06 
Peis 6.4 6% 6 8 Oe b. 9 ll 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b} 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush 72 75 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00 1 05 
do. Lawler,..... _ 75| 80 
SS eee a 80 85 
do. White Flint,. . | — | 2 00 
Rye, .. 26. a fl 60! 62 . 
Barley, ....ssee _— 90} 95 
Clover Seed, Red hush} 3 75] 4 00) 5 00)% 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | Ib. | 1 i 
Orchard Grass Seed, /bush\ 1 75 2 00 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,| — | 1 25 1 50 
Timothy Seed,....|—{ 2 25 2 50 
i nase +e een cms 40} 42) 45 
Beans White,....}—J] 1 50 1 75) 
HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton|215 (220 
Do. Country....|—/120 {130 % 
ke, EO Ib. 27; 30) 837 
HOGS’ LARD,..... _ 9} 94; 12 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 24 25 
MOLASSES, sngar-house|gal.{ 45 62 
Havana, Ist qual. .. | — 25) 264) 374 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried,| bb].| $3 90) 3 25) 3 75 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... { Ib. 7 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 1 75 
i icc faye é 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | —} 2 00 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 30 40, 5p 
Spermaceti, winter . | — 7 88 1 oe 
PORh, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |12 59 
do Prime,. .. | — | 9 75/10 00 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 5 25 
RICE. Bethy. . 1 +s Ib. 3 a- a 
SOAP Baltimore White,| Ib. 12 14 18} 99 
Brown and yellow,| — 54 7 8 6 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal 26} 264; 38 59 
PEACII BRANDY, 4th pr} — 75) 1 00) 1 25\none 
APP" E BRANDY, Ist pr} ~- | $74 50 none J 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.}13 50 16 6 ¥ 
do. Brown,..|—=| 9 50/LO 
Lon'siana, ...... —/|780!'96010 jin @ 
OS ar Ib. 19} 22) 20; ag 
Lump, ....see- a 16; 18; 2 re] 
SPICES, Cloves,... .-| — 78 10 N | 
Ginger, Ground,. .. | — 7 1 ge 
Pepper,....2e0- _ 17 2 
SALT. St. Ubes,.... |bush} 46) 48 CT 
Liverpool Blown .. | — 53} 65) 7 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |ewt.| 9 50 12 5 s\ 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50) 3 00; 3 50) 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 20} 1 30) 2 00 T 
PA 66 % os eS — | 1 15} 1 25} 1-50) 1 7% 
Claret, 6.2 ce ss doz.| 4 8 5 00) 9 
Port, first quality, . . |gal./ 1 50} 2 00) 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} ib. 35 40 
do. crossed,. . | — 28 30) apne 
Common; Country, . | — 25 ‘ 
Skinvers’ or Pulled, . | — $3! 35 | “Ait ; 
—— 
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